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The highlights of developments in the most dynamic era of industrial relations are 
portrayed by an active participant in this entire half century of evolution. 


This is a book which can be of unique msefalness as a supplementary text for 
students of industrial relations and labor legislation. - 


Cy Ching) worker, industrial relations director, Director of Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, presents an interesting and informative account of 
progress in labor-management affairs during the past fifty years. His book is an 
intimate, impartial story of growth from unmitigated antagonism to today’s en- 
lightened attitudes toward labor-management problems. It is rich in concrete 
illustrations of prejudices and adjustments in striving for accord. 


From a wisdom born of a lifetime of effort in molding sensible attitudes toward 
common purposes, and in reviewing the stresses and strains of eventful impacts and 
solutions, Cy Ching has developed a volume of important value to any student 
of labor relations. 
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THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT— 
DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
By Charles E. Merriam and Robert E. Merriam 


Ina | democracy government is everybody's business and here is the . 
book that makes this clear. THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT presents 
the problems of government in such a way that the student realizes 
the importance of government and sees how he isa participant. 


This new and teachable text is designed as an introductory course. Its 
content is selective, rather than encyclopedic. Its style is informal and 
inspiring. 


Using a.practical approach, this book proceeds from the dynamics of 
politics in action to the nature of constitutionalism. The authors give the 
student the benefit of their personal political experience in units on 
state and local government. A thorough discussion of our national — 
government, the U.S. in world affairs, and various aspects of democracy 
make up the- concluding units. 
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“In over-all view, Irion’ s Public Opinion and Propaganda is a major contribu- 
tion to the literature in this field.”—Jnternational Journal e Opinion and At- 
titude Research (Summer, 1951). 


“In the words of the author, the purpose of this book is to present ‘a compre- 
hensive statement of what is known about public opinion and to discuss the 
possibilities for increased knowledge concerning it.’ It is the over-all judgment 

-of this reviewer that Irion succeeds in both these objectives. . . ."—Public Opinion 
i Quarterly (Fall, 1950). : 
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“For some reason the use of culture as a frame of reference, an approach first 
developed by anthropologists and then widely adopted by sociologists and psy- 
chologists, has never been generally utilized by political scientists despite their 
long familiarity with that procedure. I hope that the cultural approach to the sub- 
ject, as used here, will provide a broader and more satisfying understanding of 
public opinion. and propaganda. than has been available heretofore.”—From the 
Preface of Public Opinion and Propaganda, 
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COMPARATIVE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


By Daniel Wit. A fresh, functional approach to comparative government. “Very original 
and long-overdue i in its organization by principal problems of government.”—Frank Munk, 


Reed Coilage, 7 - $4.75 
MAN AND MODERN SOCIETY 

By Karl ‘de Schweinitz, Jr, and Kenneth W. Thompson. A well-organized and stimulating 
group of selections by eminent social thinkers. “. . . essential reading for anyone who wishes 


to understand the social, economic, and political problems of the modern world.”--Dr. 
T. C. Bryan, North Georgia College. f $5.25 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
_By Wiliam Anderson and Edward W. Weidner. Fourth edition, 1953. A complete re- 
orientation with special emphasis on the operational characteristics of our national govern- 
ment. “An excellent text . , . well-written, helpfully illustrated, and with adequate coverage 
of the subject.”"—Mark Mohler, Skidmore College. - * $6.50 


‘THE PEOPLE, POLITICS, AND THE POLITICIAN 
By A. N. Christensen and E. M. Kirkpatrick. A treasury of the foremost writings on the 
. practical aspects of government administrations, this new, brief edition contains the 40 best 
of the la readings and 16 ‘new selections. Paper only, $2. go 


x CONGRESS AT WORK 
By Stephen K. Bailey and Howard D. Samuel. The dynamic inside story of our highest 
legislative-body and how it operates, depicted in actual case histories. “. . . alive, illuminating, 
_ informative.”—James A. Burns, Williams College. $4.10 


A COLLEGE TEXT IN - 

AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By Harold R. Bruce. An. exceptionally well-organized presentation- of the national govern- 
ment, written in a highly readable style. .“. ,. a splendid job, excellently written and ` 
` eminently ere Jobst, I, Uae ot Illinois. $5.75 
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NORMAN D. PALMER HOWARD C. PERKINS 


University of Pennsylvania 


. .. Here is an admirable volume which explains clearly, fully and. 

objectively this “world community in transition.” Itshould enable the 

teader to grasp intelligently the multifold problems that face him as 
` he opens his morning newspaper. - ` ‘7 š 


As the authors say in their preface, they- aimed at a book “with 
balance,” i.e., with “a proper attention to principles, to historical back- 
ground, to international organization and to recent developments;” 
a book that “would have cou ot organization and clarity of 
_ presentation.” They have achieved their aim with signal success, One 
< might almost say they have rolled half a dozen short books into 
one well ordered, large volume. i 


The first 400 pages, by way of background for readers without much ` 
‘formal training in history and international politics, analyze effec- ” 
_ tively, with plenty óf definitions, the nature of the state, nationalism ` 
and sovereignty, the bases of national power, and such instruments of _ 
policy as diplomacy, war, propaganda and collective security. 


The next 200 pages give a remarkably precise and fairminded con- 
densation of the causes of World War I, the treaties of 1919, and the 
deteriorating international relations which culminated in the Second , 
i World War. Next comes a consideration of “Conflict and Change” 
since 1945—in Europe, Asia, and in global economic problems. __ 


This is then spelt out an paler detail in excellent chapters. onthe 
foreign policy and national interest of Russia, Britain, the United 
States, France and some other countries. Finally three chapters on “The 
‘Resumption of the Great Experiment’’—perhaps the best in the book—_ 
give a very clear and impressive picture of the organization and mani- 
old activities of the United Nations. , , ; j 
The authors have quoted freely from the writings of others so that 
the reader becomes familiar with many of the best authorities and the ` 
titles of their works which are wisely woven into the text instead of 
being relegated to footnotes. These quotations often represent. oppos- 
i . ing views.... a bas 


In general as hard-headed realists, they caution against relying too ~ 
much on any one solution or panacea: They are not unduly pessimistic _ 
or optimistic. They do not foresee dire catastrophe or speedy improve- 

-- ment and progress, but observe: “He who has read history cannot : 
` avoid the conclusion that the rule of slow but uneven change will ` 
prevail in international relations.”. The many diagrammatic charts, 
maps and suggestive cartoons add greatly to the easy understanding 

of the subject... - 7 ae 
: WS - SIDNEY B. Fay 
se SE ae _ Harvard University. 
Review in C#rrent History, October, 1953, 
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Bolshevism: An Introduction to Soviet Communism, by Waldemar Gurian, 
$3.25. 


Professor Gurian gives a clear and cogent treatment of Bolshevism, revealing its 
basic features as a social and political religion. The essence of modern Communism 
is seen as an historical-social force that influences, and is influenced by, historical- 
social developments. 





“, .. It is especially valuable because it illuminates so fully the basic factors which 
drive the Soviet regime to control and direct all aspects of life, and it traces the 
origins-of the messianic mission self-imposed on Soviet leaders. It is an essential 
study for understanding the strengths and weaknesses of the Soviet teoloe Ca 
Philip E. Mosely, Professor of International ‘Relations, Russian Institute, Colum- 
bia University. f . 


Pan-Slavism: Its History and Ideology, by Hans Kohn, $6.25. 


‘This is the first book in eee to present a comprehensive survey and analysis of 

Slav nationalism, from its beginning after the Napoleonic Wars to its climax in 
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Diplomacy in a Whirlpool: Hungary Between Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia, by Stephen D. Kertesz, $4.75. ' T l ; 


The story of the totalitarian conquest of Hungary by the Nazi and Red regimes .. 
is graphically told by a man who served in the Hungarian Foreign Ministry during 

_ the war and post-war years. Because Dr. Kertesz is both an actor in what he relates 
and a political scientist capable of analyzing the situation, this book makes dn im- 
portant contribution to contemporary history. . A ME 


‘Soviet Imperialism: Its Origins and Tactics, edited by Waldemar Gurian, 
$3.75. . k l 


Into this book has been gathered the fruits of a spoin on Soviet Imperialism; 
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points of view, the questions: Who is the Enemy—Russian Imperialism or Soviet 

Communism? What are the relations betweén the aggressive tactics of the U.S.S.R- 
and traditional Russian poe Should the United States encourage national libera- 
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itself to the fight against Soviet Communism? 
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By HERBERT FEIS. “A calm and careful history of the American effort 
and policy in China has been greatly needed. Most fortunately, such a 
chronicle is now offered by Herbert Feis, a meticulous scholar, experienced 
in action, with a gift of disinterested, impersonal statement.”—N.Y. Times 
Book Review, “His careful and dispassiona-e marshaling of the facts 
begins to bring the whole picture into focus. This is a book-that cannot 
fail to fascinate’ anyone with a real interest in China and its bearing 
on future policies.”—N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review . 

456 pages. Maps. $6.00 
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discord and disillusionment which followed. 356 pages. $5.00 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY CRITICS OF LIBERALISM 


FRANCIS W. COKER 
Yale University 


I. INTRODUCTION 


“Liberalism” is a Ante modern word, appearing first (along wn 
“conservatism,” “‘socialism,” and “communism’’) in the early nine- - 
teenth century. Its basic ideas are old. The particular freedoms called 
for have changed as the denials of freedom have changed. The demands 
have been for liberation from oppressive political rule or. intolerant 
ecclesiastical authority; or from a status of slavery or serfdom; from 
restraints embodied in laws and customs that hamper the rise of new 
productive forces, or from limitations’ on equal opportunity resulting 
from narrow concentrations of private economic power; from limitations 
on voting rights and from interferences with freedom of religion, speech, 
and association. The constant concern has been with pleas for deliver- 
ance from restraints which, although perhaps widely regarded at a given 
time as a normal part of life, have come to be regarded, by some in the 
community, as unnatural and intolerable. 
_ The founding of such pleas on ideas about man’s natural traits alee f 
follows a long tradition. It is “the rational principle within us,” said 
Aristotle, that distinguishes man from “the animals,” who “do not ap- 
prehend reason, but simply obey . their instincts. ” “Language,” Aris- 
totle continued, is the sign of this special, human faculty; for the dis- 
tinctive function of language i is to express, not “feelings of pain and 
pleasure’”’—animals have that faculty—but “perceptions of good and 
evil, the just and the unjust, and other similar qualities.” Again (ac- 
cording to Aristotle): although man is the least self-sufficient being— 
meant by his nature to live in close association with other men in an 
organized political community—he is, in the rightly organized com- 
munity, subject only to the commands of persons who rule under “the 
laws,” which are “sovereign over personal rule, whether it be exercised 
by a single person or a body of persons.’ It'is in this ancient Greek idea 


1 Politics, Ernest Barker trans. (Oxford; 1948); Bk. I, Chs. ii and v; Bk. III, Ch. xi; 
Bk. IV, Ch. iv. . : 
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of “freedom under the law” that some o of ideas have located 


the origin of “western liberalism,” and it is chiefly in this sense that 
- liberalism has been called “the tradition of the West.” 

Later examples of such ideas about freedom and reason are familiar, in 
` both religious and secular literature: St. Paul exhorting his readers to. 
heed “the inner law,” in man’s “ 


mind,” “written in the hearts of men”; 


early Christian jurists maintaining that it is man’s nature to be free, go’ - 


that restraints should be regarded as temporary: expedients to correct 


- deviations from normal human behavior; officials of a powerful medieval ¢ 


church intervening to protect citizens from arbitrary political rulers;. 


various secular and ecclesiastical writers, from Cicero.on, holding that 
rulers and people are equally bound by thé dictates of right reason; 
writers of the Renaissance (a rebirth of early Christian as well as of 
ancient pagan ideas) and the Enlightenment, holding that men can 
achieve significant values on earth if they set their minds and hearts on 
releasing themselves from the handicaps of outmoded institutions and 
‘an adverse environment; and the later modern phrasing of these be- 
liefs—holding that man, by virtue of his nature, has inalienable rights 
and that we can best discover truth about man-and society’through 
. free inquiry and the dialectic of free discussion, or (more concretely) that 
- the “civil liberties” (such as are set forth in modern “bills of rights”) 


must be maintained as essential means for realizing man’s highest in- 


_ tellectual, moral, and spiritual values and for reaching viable decisions 
‘in a democracy. Such ideas, it has been widely held, have provided ap- 
proaches towards solving the never fully solvable problem considered in 
ancient, medieval, and modern political discussions: how to maintain‘a 
united community directed by strong and efficient government; without 
producing incompetent, incomplete citizens. er peamwale kea t` 
Such ideas do not, of course, make up the whole of the tradition of 


- the West. There have always been advocates of the opposite, or comple- ; 


mentary, values of order, stability, and consensus. These values also 
have been associated with ideas about the nature and destiny of man: 
with conceptions, that is, of man as a being who attains fulfillment of 


da 


‘his nature chiefly by playing his assigned, directed, partin maintaining ~ 


the existence and well-being of some group (e.g, a nation, class, or 
“eommunity”) in which.alone he can find his own existence maintained 


2 For general descriptions and appraisals of traditional liberal ideas, see Frederick 
Watkins, The Political Tradition of the West (Cambridge, Mass., 1948); Lionel Trilling, 
The Liberal Imagination (New York, 1950); Crane. Brinton, Ideas and Men: The Story of 
Western Thought (New York, 1950), esp. pp. 373-550; John J. Saunders, The Age of 
Revolution; the Rise and Decline of Liberalism in Europe since 1815 (New York, 1949); 
Eduard Heimann, Freedom and Order (New York, 1947), Chs. 1, 8, 10, 12; John H. Hallo- 
well, Main Currents in Modern Political Thought (New York, 1950), pp. 84-867 and passim.’ 
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A explained. Man’s chief right or duty, in the extremer forms of such 
& doctrine, i is to “conférm,” accepting as his own the common or general 
opinion or will of his group. 

~ When the modern liberal has di the rnanan bleni or ‘justice 
of particular orders made by official spokesmen for a ruling group, he 
has sometimes been rebuked as an advocate of disorder or disunity; 
or if he has appealed for the restoration of earlier freedoms, he has been 
. rebuffed as one vainly trying to revive outmoded ideas. When, in a 
community with á democratic form of government, he challenges the . 
justice or practicality of a particular decision of the official political 
majority, he is represented as rejecting the principle of majority rule; — 
and when his reasoning in behalf of freedom runs counter to the reason- 
ing of spokesmen for a particular religion, he is sometimes charged with 
exalting reason above faith. “ 

The present-day criticisms of liberalism are varied (often mutually 
contradictory) and they i issue from various sources. Some identical criti- 
cisms are made by groups that s are frequently regarded as sharply op- 
posed to one another in their ideas about man and society and the ways 
of governing a community. Thus fascists and communists are alike in 
describing liberals as deluded idealists or incompetent intellectuals. 
Spokesmen for these groups are emphatic and sweeping in their rejec- 
tions. Both reject the idea that private citizens can have rights against 
political rulers. Both disparage free, “objective,” inquiry as a means for 
, discovering truth about either the physical world or about man and , 
society; and both regard freedom of discussion as useless for arriving at 
any viable consensus in the political community. Said Oswald Spengler: 
the liberal’s concern for individual or minority rights and freedoms leads . 
only to “blindness,” “cowardice,” and “spiritual indiscipline;” he de- 
scribed the modern liberal as either “bourgeois” or ‘“‘plebian” and said 
-he meant: both of those words to be understood as “terms of abuse.” 
Lenin said that freedom of criticism usually amounts to ‘freedom from 
every thought-out theory,” and he called the liberal aù “arm-chair fool.” 

There are a wide variety of criticisms offered by writers who are some- 
what more moderate in their disparagement and who operate more 
clearly within the general limits of our western tradition. Some of these 
criticisms appear as items in general appraisals of the modern western 
mind; others appear in a systematic consideration of liberalism as the 
most charackenstic feature of the modern mind. Some of these writers f 
_ are friendly critics, offering warnings against what they regard as the 

3 Oswald Spengler, The Hour of Decision (New York, 1984, translated-from the German 
by Charles Francis Atkins), pp. 14, 109, 119; Nicolai Lenin, What Is to Be Done (London 
and New York, 1929), and Proletarian Revolution and Kautsky the Renegade (London, 1929). 
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liberal’s. exaggerated statement and PA TA of his liberal negations 
andaffirmations. Others regard the present-day political liberal as es- 


sentially wrong: wrong in advocating the wrong policies, because he con- . 


cerns himself with matters that have no essential relation to the major 
problems of political life; or wrong in resting his policies: on insecure 


moral and spiritual foundations, with wrong idéds about man’s natural 


needs, motivations, and capacities, and about man’s ultimate spiritual 
dimensions. In each of these groups, a wide variety of attitudes-is dis- 


played towards modern liberalism ‘and the modern liberal, as indicated ` 
' by the variety of descriptive terms they employ. Liberalism, they say, 


has become an esséntially “negative,” “neutral,” “middle-of-the-road,” 

“stereotyped,” “mechanical,” doctrine; or it is a “dogmatic, i “pre~ 
tentious,”’ “aggressive,” positively “dangerous,” doctrine. The liberal, 
they say, is ‘fa-moral,” “secular,”. “religiously indifferent,” ‘‘anti-re- 
ligious;” “or he is too mich the “perfectionist,’”’—“‘self-righteous” and ` 


“priggish” in his appraisal of political policies. Thus also the liberal is - 


variously identified by these critics as distinctively “sentimental,” 
“idealistic,” “romantic,” “utopian,” , “intellectual,” “academic,” and 
“nineteenth-century. ” Some of the critics-——conceding that there were 
once virtues.in the characteristic liberal doctrines (suitable for the period 
_ in which they appeared), yet regarding those doctrines as no longer“ 
. useful or safe—offer the consolation that liberalism, having done its es- 
sential negative, destructive work, is now destined to ‘disappear. u 


. This paper will deal with two groups of critics of liberalism, considered 
as a sét of ideas about the rights of man in a political community.t The 
_two groups. have sharply opposed ideas.as to just how the liberal is 

wrong in such matters, and also as to the intellectual and moral levels 


`- upon which.a discussion of such matters can be profitably conducted. 


Professors Willmoore Kendall and J. Austin Ranney believe that the 
‘ liberal wrongly interjects moral considerations into a political discus- 
sion; and that he is thereby specifically wrong in regarding individuals 
and mioni as having inviolable rights ina democracy. Reinhold 


Niebuhr, T. S. Eliot, and Professors John H. Hallowell and Sebastian 


i 1 On liberalism as s doctrine of human rights, see: Carl L. Becker, Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility in the American Way of Isife (New York, 1945); Robert M: MacIver, The 


~ -- Ramparts We Guard (New York, 1950); J. Roland Pennock, Liberal Democracy: Its Merits 


and Prospects (New. York, 1950); Denis W. Brogan, The Free State, Some Considerations 
on Its Practical Value (New York, 1945); Bertrand Russell, Authority and the Individual 


(New York, 1949); UNESCO'ed., Human Rights: Comments and Interpretations; A Sym- ° 


postum (London, 1949); David Fellman, “What is Liberalism?”, Pratrie Schooner (Fall, 


1945), pp. 204-18. See also Harold D. Lasswell, National Security and a lar Freedom os 


(New York, 1950), esp, Chs. 2 and 7. i r 
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De Grazia regard the liberal as wrong in leaving moral (and theological) 

considerations out of his political discussion; or that he is wrong specifi- 

cally in trusting to an assumed natural reasonableness and ingenuity 

and spontaneous goodness in man as the adequate foundation upon 

which.to construct a policy for snaking human rights secure in the politi- 
` cal community. 


U. THE “MAJORITY-RULE DEMOCRATS” 


Professor Kendall objects to the liberal’s advocacy of “rights” in a 
political community—of freedoms, that is, which are natural to man, 
and which, accordingly, citizens ought to demand and rulers ought to 
` acknowledge and protect.’ Such a discussion, he contends; irrationally 

mixes moral with political ideas, violating “the frontier ‘that divides 
ara theory from ethics.” Political al theory, as Mr. Kendall defines it, 

“value free.” Advocating the values of free speech, religious freedom. 
an fair law enforcement, belongs only to other disciplines, such as 

“ethics and | theology.” Political theory deals with the efficiency of means 

for the realization of political ends, not with the consistency of such ends 

_ or means with man’s more basic values or preferences. It is concerned 
with “the method by which political decisions are to be made,” not with 
the reasonableness, justice, or morality of the decisions. 

Mr. Kendall objects particularly to the liberal’s attempt to combine a 
discussion of the rights of individuals or minorities (other than the right 
to take part in making political decisions) with a discussion of democ- 
racy. “Democracy,” properly understood, is the name for a form of 
government. It means government by “the people”; and this means, in 
practice, government by a ‘‘majority of the electorate,” since unanimity 
among voters is never attainable. Thus, Mr. Kendall continues, a demo- 
crat may properly be called a “majoritarian.” “The majoritarian is the 
man who finds the majority principle more congenial to his values than 


any other, but the finding on this is, or should be, value free.” ‘The’ 


problem's democratic community faces is, as it seems to us, merely that 
of deciding in what persons amongst us our democratic values require 
us to lodge its power.” Discussing “the merits of the majority’s (i.e., the 
community’s) setting aside the traditional civil liberties has no more 

5 Willmoore Kendall, John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority-Rule (Urbana, 1940), and, 


“Prolegomena to any Future Work on Majority Rule,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 12, pp. - 


694-713 (Noy., 1950), written in reply to an article by Herbert McCloskey, “The Fallacy 
of Absolute Majority Rule” in the same journal, Vol. 11, pp. 687-54 (Nov., 1949) criticis- 


ing Kendall’s views; J. Austin Ranney, “Toward 4 More Responsible Two-Party System: ~ 


a Commentary,” AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 45, pp. 488-99 (June, 1951); 
J. Austin Ranney and Willmoore Kendall, “Democracy: Confusion and Agreement,” West- 
ern Political Quarterly, Vol. 4, pp. 480-89 (Sept., 1951). The quotations from Kendall alone 
are from the “Prolegomena” article, except where otherwise indicated. 
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ese in a. discussion of ihe T principle ihan a thesis regarding 
the merits of an economy’ s producing dum-dum bullets would have ina 
discussion of the pricing system.” 
. Thus “democracy,” in this majoritarian ‘political theory, means “ab- 
. solute,” “unlimited,” majority rule. If there are limits on a majority’s 
_ tule, some other group, “outside” the majority, has to' define the limits 
_ and the methods of applying them, and you then have rule by a minor- 
ity. “In a democracy the last word must be with the majority. ” The 
American people, declares Professor Ranney, have in vain wanted both 
“majority rule and inviolable rights.” We can’t have both: we have to- 
decide “whether democracy to us means majority rule or minority 
rights” ; minority rights “means” minority rule. In a democracy, Profes- > 
sors Ranney and Kendall jointly declare, “no political decisions should 
be made. by any body smaller than fifty per cent plus one of all its 
members.” “The only restraint upon popular majorities consonant with 
democracy is such a à sense of self-restraint as tnong majorities happen to - 
possess. 7) 
~ To make the government of the United States the sort of democracy 
‘described by Professors Kendall and Ranney. would require radical 
changes in our constitutional system. Professor Ranney lists the follow- 
ing necessary changes: abolishing staggered national elections, the equal 
representation of the states in the Senate, and Senate filibusters. Further 
changes would have to be made, it would seem, if the majority is never 
_ to be restrained by a minority. Thus to make Congress—and the presi- - 
_ dency also, if we are to have more than one agency representing the ma- 
jority—more nearly the representative of a bare majority, we would 
` have to do away with all special majorities, change the present appor- 
. tionment of the vote for President, and provide for a nationally defined 
- guffrage and a national policing of the elections; and then, in order to 
- give unlimited governing power to thesé bare-majority representatives, 
we would have to abolish, or let majorities in Congress or -in popular - 
referenda abolish or ignore, all the constitutional guarantees against 
governmental interferences with the traditional civil liberties. ne 
This argument for unlimited majority rule is aimed particularly at 
the “judicial veto” as it operates in the enforcement of the constitutional 
guarantees. You don’t have democracy, Kendall says, if you have a ` 
supreme court “armed with a bill of rights that forbids the majority to 
do certain things.” “No form of government,” Ranney and Kendall 
jointly declare, ‘in which the popular majority is checked by some other 
agency (such, for example, as a court exercising the power of judicial 
veto of legislative acts), external and not responsible to the majority, f 
has any legitimate title whatever to the label of ‘democratic’.”’ Although. 
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in a given democratic community there may be certain traditional, com- 
monly assumed and accepted, standards generally followed in appraisals 
of the rightness of majority decisions, it is still, in a genuine democracy, 
only a bare majority that decides what the standards mean, in their. 
political applications, and when and how they are to be applied, or when 


. and how they are to be changed or abandoned.® 


The foregoing indicates the reasoning of the majoritarian in ‘excluding 
from political theory all discussion of rights in a democratic community, 
except the right of “political” equality—i.e., the right of every voter to 
participate equally in the community’s decision-making process. Yet 
Kendall admits into his theory most of the specific freedoms which the 
liberal treats as rights. He agrees that certain freedoms are necessary as 
means for obtaining majority decisions. A majority-rule system must ~ 
have the proper “institutions” for forming majority decisions, with 
“guarantees” that use of the institutions will be available to all who are 
to be counted in the process of arriving at a majority decision: “Since 
the majority-rule democrats do not believe that the people can be 
counted upon to produce a majority will except where certain conditions 
are. satisfied, they insist upon institutions calculated to facilitate the 
emergence of such a will (popular education, ventilation of public issues 


. before the widest possible audience and with fullest guarantees that all 


points of view will find expression, ‘such freedom of organization for 
political parties as will assure a maximum of competition between them ` 
for majority support, etc.”).? A majority puts an end to majority rule if 


it prevents existing minorities from growing into new majorities. 


Š 


Here the majority-rule democrat may appear to be adopting liberal 
political ideas. But this is only an appearance. Admitting the right or 
necessity, in a democracy, for a free exchange of views and for freedom 
of assembly and organization, is not injecting moral or liberal ideas or 
“values” into political theory. For such freedoms, in the majoritarian’s 
theory, are only means, not ends; you can’t have democracy without 
them, but they are not essential rights; and an existing majority can, 
through the proper democratic procedures, decide to destroy them, thus 
exercising its unlimited power by deciding to end majority rule; or it 
may unwittingly make decisions that bring about that result. Democ- 
racy, in Mr. Kendall’s words, can “commit suicide.” It is in this way. — 


6 For a discriminating criticism of our system of judicial review as it operates in the 
protection of civil liberties, see: Henry Steele Commager, Majority Rule and Minority 
Rights (New York, 1943);.Fred V. Cahill, Judicial Legislation (New York, 1952); Earl 
Latham, “Theory of the Judicial Concept of Freedom of Speech, ” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 12, pp. 637-51 (Nov., 1950). 

1 John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority Rule, p. 129. 
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- that the majority-rule dioa keeps himself “intellectually” safe on 
the political side of the barrier he has erected: between his politics and 
his ethics, holds on to his dogma that democracy means unlimited ma- 
jority rule, and sticks to his judgment that liberals talk non-sense when 
they talk about inalienable rights of individuals or minorities under a ` 
democratic form of government. ` Š 

Comment on the majoritarians. It seems proper to insist that in a politi- 
cal discussion the word “democracy” should be used to identify a form 
of government—a location of “highest” decision-making authority—. 
- and not as the name for some humane governmental policy. The former 
has been the prevailing meaning of the word since the Greeks started, 
in the fifth century, B.C., talking about the desirable results that might `> , 
be achieved by placing political decisions in the hands of “the people.” - 
` A government in which a few rule in the interest of the many may be 

called a good government, but not, in a proper political vocabulary, a 
democracy. It also seems proper to say that democracy means “majority 
rule” since that is as near as we ever get to rule by all the people. It. 
may be agreed also that democracy means “unlimited” majority rule, 
“in one sense of the word “unlimited” as it is used in political discussions. ` 
‘The most ardent advocate of “inviolable” and “inalienable” rights of 
individuals `and minorities understands that a ruling group can vio- 
late these rights; and he knows that in any: government there is some 
formally designated person or group of persons possessing an authorita- 
- tive “last word.” Even in-states in which the ordinary governing bodies 
rule legally only within limits set forth in a written constitution, there’ 
‘are other constitutionally designated bodies that can legally abolish 
_ those limits. In this familiar meaning of unlimited ruling power Professor 
_ Ranney is correct in saying that if the American people want democracy 

- they can not have inviolable rights—i.e., rights that the finally deciding 
` “majority” may not legally violate. That majority, can legally deprive 
any individual or group of life, liberty, and property by any means it 
_ chooses, and make the deprivations effective to the full extent of what- 
ever coercive or persuasive powers it possesses. 

It may be- agreed, finally, that political theory is not ne 
theory about ‘‘values.” As a special technical discipline, political the- 
ory can be said to consist of objective, ‘“value-free,” descriptions and 
. explanations. of. observed regularities in the relations:among political 

` events; or of deductions from postulated premises about political be- 
. havior, or of generalizations based on a rational weighing of the best 
available evidences in this field. That sort of political theory (or political 
science) can be useful in appraising governmental forms and activities 
. in terms of their efficiency in realizing stated preferences concerning the 
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. location: and scope of governmental “power. These Selenis may be , 

derived from various sorts of basic values and modified by various exe ‘ 

- periences in the pursuit of the-valués. A political theorist of this sort is - 
not obligated tò look into the meaning of the values. If he offers only to 
give advice to a community whose values (whatever they. may be) lead 
it to want a government organized and operated in conformity with the _ 
wishes (whatever they may be) of a relatively large number of the mem- - 
` bers of the community, he may properly confine his efforts to pointing 
out the ways whereby such a people—given their particular capacities 
and hatits and the limitations of their particular environment—are most 
likely to get that sort of government. It thus seems proper to say that 
political theory of this sort or to this extent is (or ought to be) ‘“‘value- 
free.” 

To arree to the foregoing definitions—of democracy as aay 
rule,” af-a majority’ 8 “power” as, in an important aspect, “absolute,” 
and of political theory as, in some aspects, ‘‘value-free,”—is- not, how- 
ever, to- agree that this excludes from a rational political discussion all - 

' consideration of the values that appear to determine a preference for a 
democratic form of government, or all consideration of the desirability 
of establishing judicially applivable limitations upon the powers of the 
ordinary policy-declaring bodies in a democracy. The meaning of a pref- 
erence for a democratic form of government is rarely fully indicated by a 
specification of the number or qualifications of the people who are to take - 
part in making the final decisions. There are different kinds of majority 

‘rule, and a desire for one kind does not commit anybody to a desire for 

‘another kind. Plato and Aristotle (discussing democracy as a form of 
government) set forth what they regarded as the essential differences: 

- between a “pure” democracy, in which the majority rules in the interest 

of all tae people and in accord with traditional customs, or unwritten 

laws of the community, and a “corrupt” democracy, in which the ma- 

. jority rules in its own -interest and without regard for those higher 

_ obligations.’ Similar evaluations appear in many of the later classical 

statements of political theory. Thus ideas on majority rule are combined . 
with ideas on ananenape rights in the theoretical systems of both Locke 
and Jefferson.’ 

James Bryce and Ernèst Barker also (both cited by. Ranney aad ' 
Kendall as writers who properly treat democracy as a form of govern- `’ 


ment)aave- these “mixed” ideas about democracy. Each specifies the 


8 Aristotle, Politics, Bk. IN, Chs. N vi, xi; Bk. IV, Chs. i, iv, xi, xdv; Bk. V, Ch. ix. 
Plato, The Laws, IV, 715. 

* For Locke, see the Second Treatise of Government, secs. 16, 22, 49, 87, 88, 95-99, 
116, 131, 134-42,.222. For Jefferson, see the Declaration of Independence, his Notes on 
the State of Virginia (1789), ‘and his first Inaugural Address (1801).* . 
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ends that majority rule must serve if it is to fit his suena: of-a ra- 
tional preference for a democratic form of government. Bryce explained 
that by “democracy” he meant rule by a majority that safeguards “inde- . 
pendence of thought,” and a “free. play of. the intellect,” permits the 
. expression of “unpopular opinions,” and bears with opposition “because 
it has faith in the victory of truth.” “Not less than any other form of 
government,” said Bryce; “does democracy need to cherish Individual 
Liberty.” Said Barker: A democracy that “rests merely- on. the will of 
‘numbers rests merely on force. If we keep the name and the idea of 
- democracy, we must find some other basis. .. . It is not the majority, 
as 8 majority, that matters. It is each human haing, as such.” The “‘es- 
sence” of democracy, Barker continued, “what matters,” is a majority. ` 
that seeks “full development of personality and individuality,” toler- 
ates -“differences:in doctrine,” encourages “discussion of competing 
ideas,” and intervenes in the life of the individual ‘ ‘with & restrained 
and cautious hand.” ~ 
Most systematic discussions of democracy (as a form of government) 
consider the desirable limitations on majority rule. Most of the présent- ; 
`: day democracies have written constitutions containing provisions de- 
signed to restrain the powers of bare, temporary, majorities: orders and - 
prohibitions intended (in Bryce’s words) to operate as “‘mitigations of : 
the faults to. which democracy is liable.” ‘The annals of democratic 
‘ governments:consist largely of an account of the various expedients re- 
sorted to for this. purpose,” said Bryce. He discussed, in this connection, 
thé familiar expedients of indirect election, upper legislative chambers, — 
over-lapping terms, and “checks and balances” (including judicial re- 
_view),in the distribution of governing powers." 
Why should a community, having a general preference for majority 
- rule, be debarred from choosing the means it considers most useful in 
making majority decisions more generally. acceptable and effective? The’ 
American Congress seems traditionally committed to the belief that-a 
“judicial veto” is a useful means to this end. At various times, Congress + 
has been urged to enact or initiate measures designed to destroy or limit 
the judicial veto. In rejecting or ignoring such proposals, Congress may 
be reflecting some sort of a persistent popular opinion that legislative 
decisions will be more willingly and intelligently observed if we retain 
this safeguard; a belief that with the veto—as it operates in retarding, 
warning, yet not finally frustrating, a popular will—we are more likely 
to have the sort of community best fitted for long-run majority rule. 
10 Modern Democracies (New York, 1921), Vol. 1, p. 59; Vol. 2, pp..121, 521. - 
u Reflections on Government (Oxford University Press, 1942),- pp. 26, 175, 196. 
18 Modern Democrgcies, Vol. 2, Ch. ee snd pp. 393-05. 
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Bryce (describing our judiciary as “in fact and in name an independent 
branch of the government side by ‘side with the Executive and the 
Legislature”) said that he regarded our use of judicial review, in placing 
certain matters “out of reach of legislative or executive action,” as one 
of our mést significant contributions to the “practical art” of demo- 


cratic government. The American people, he said, hed “resolved to put’ 


certain rules out of the reach of. temporary impulses springing from 
passion or caprice, and to make these.rulés the permanent expression of 
their calm thought and deliberate purpose. It is a recognition of the truth 


that majorities are not always right, and. need to be protected against , 


themselves by being obliged to recur, at moments of haste or excitement, 


to maxims they had adopted at times of coal reflection.” Other com-. 


mentators, here and abroad, have described this feature of our system 
as a successful experiment i in the limitation of govemmenpal power in a 
democracy. 


In insisting on rights the liberal does not mean that rulers cannot - 


violate rights; he means, frankly, that rulers ought not to violate rights. 

The liberal recognizes the necessity of having somewhere in the govern- 
mental structure a “last-saying” authority. As a democrat he recognizes 
the necessity of placing that authority in the hands of a relatively large 


number of the sane adult citizens. He acknowledges the citizen’s moral ’ 
and rational obligation to obey governmental commands which his con- 
-science and reason may condemn as violations of rights. The liberal is 


not a philosophical anarchist; he does not advocate either active or 
passive resistance to law enforcement. He understands that majorities 
as well as minorities have rights. None of this, however, commits him 


to the conclusion that if you want majority rule you can reasonably ` 


attach importance to the protection of rights only insofar as the exercise 
of such rights operates.as a means for the formation of majority de- 


_ cisions. And none of this commits the liberal democrat to: Professor 
-Kendall’s apparent belief that if you criticize any political opinion held 


by the majority you are presuming to substitute your own ‘‘values and 
lights for those of the people” (or “the majority of the people”), and 
thereby renouncing. any o consistent: belief in democracy as a form of 
government. 


_ Discussion of the proper scope of governmental action—of matters, 
_ to be controlled and matters to be left free from control—has usually 
. been regarded as a proper part of political theory, no less important than 


the question as to who should rule. Ideas about powers to be exercised 
and freedoms to be respected by a ruling majority have rarely been 


8 Modern Democracies, Vol. 2, pp. 11, 27, 84; and see Cyril John as The Problem 
of Power ee 1952), pp. 61-64, 85-87. v - 8 
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sharply separated from ideas about the ethical status of majority rule. 


Ancient, medieval, and modern political theorists have attempted to l 


. . explain the values implicit in’the political preferences of a people and to 
show how far and in what ways they can be reconciled with one another. 
Values may lead to a desire for both majority rule and inviolable rights, 
with guarantees that majority rule will not be used to destroy other 
freedoms we value. We give up the full achievement of some preferences, 
in part, in order not to thwart the achievement of other preferences. 
Thus a ‘“‘value-free” political theory is likely to be of limited utility for a 
people strongly influenced by values. Rule by a majority that undertakes 
to rule without understanding the values that influence the attitudes of 
substantial minorities is likely to become impotent majority rule. Minor- 
ities as well as majorities exercise power in a democracy. Thus, said 
Bryce (still discussing democracy as a form of government): “Every 


people that has tried to govern itself has recognized the necessity for - 


precautions against the errors it may commit, be they injurious to the 


interests of the State as a whole or in the disregard of those natural or — 


primordial rights which belong to individual citizens.’ _ . : 

The liberal insists that these rights. should not be disregarded. He 
believes that rights to religious freedom, freedom of speech, and fair 
trials should be acknowledged and:protected by his government, even 
` at the cost of accepting what the Greeks called ‘‘counter-devices”’ in a 
governmental system. It’ seems to him strange to say that people who 
want majority rule cannot regard as inviolable the freedoms that make 


majority rule possible and durable; and strange to say that people can- - 


not reasonably desire both democracy and the conditions that make 
democracy désirable. 
OI. THE RELIGIOUS CRITICS 


With the critics now to be considered, disparagement of liberalism 
forms part of a general lamentation over the moral and spiritual de- 


generation of modern society. In their specific criticisms, some of these — 


‘critics approve main items in the liberal program for political action, 
while rejecting liberalism as a political philosophy; others reject both 
the philosophy and the program. The common idea in these criticisms is 
that liberals are wrong or ineffective in their political policy because they 


. have not understood the nature of the evils with which political ac- 


tion deals. Conceiving man as by nature reasonable, magnanimous, 
and cooperative, the liberals have believed that existing injustices, 
discomforts, and insecurities-in the political community can be corrected 


by benevolently motivated, rationally devised, institutional reforms. ` 


“4 Modern Democraties, Vol. 2, pp. 300-91. 
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They fail to, sates that our misdeeds and mistakes, in public as in 
private life, are natural and persistent manifestations of man’s innate 
sinfulness and irrationality. 

. Perhaps the lengthiest and most emphatic criticism of Mienia, on 
religious grounds, is to be found in the works of a theologian most 
sympathetic with liberal aims. Reinhold Niebuhr—a progressive, hu- 
manitarian, internationally-minded theologian—has set forth, in several 
‘books, his ideas as to why the liberal’s schemes for bringing freedom, 
- justice, comfort and peace into the world, have achieved so little. Or- 
ganize and.plan, the liberal says, in ‘his pleas to good and reasonable 
. men: redistribute wealth; educate the masses; use our vast material re- 
sources and technical knowledge in eliminating disease and raising the 
standard of living for everyone; abolish tyrannies and set up democratic 
governments everywhere; redtice armaments and establish world tribu- 
nals for the peaceful and impartial settlement of international disputes. 
Such hopes, Niebuhr says, are vain. Good plans are futile. unless they 
are undertaken by men wise enough to understand the depth of man’s 
unwisdom and with a moral enlightenment. that enables them tó realize 
.the strength and pervasiveness of human sinfulness. These views are 
best summarized in the following ee from two of Niebuhr’s 
books: ` 


The utopian illusions and sentimental aberrations of mAT liberal culture are really 
all derived from the basic error of negating the fact of original sin. This error... con- , 
tinually betrays modern man to equate the goodness of men with the virtue of their carious 
schemes for social justice and international peace. . . . Obviously there are varying degrees 
of ain and guilt and some men and nations are more guilty than others of disobedience 
to the heavenly vision. Also there are specific evils in history, arising from the spécific 
“maladjustments in social and political organisation. But these evils can be dealt with most 
adequately if men do not give themselves to the illusion that some particular organization 
of society might be found i in which men would no longer manai in contradiction to the law 
of their being. ; ~ $ 


The assumption of rationalists in the past centuries has been that either education or 
the equalization of economic interests would finally fashion the mind into a perfect instru- 
ment of universal and absolute knowledge, and would ultimately destroy social friction 
by eliminating the partial perspectives which prompt men to assess social issues in con- 
flicting terms. But this assumption fails to recognize that the most intelligent and dis- 
interested person can never escape his fate as a child of nature and finitude. . . . Thus even 
the most refined spiritual achievements of humans can never result in an unqualified 
synthesis of human hopes and aspirations. At some point they will always accentuate 
social conflict by making men more stubborn in the defense of their interests, gader the 
illusion that their interests represent tiniveraa! values: 


_ The Nature and Destiny of Man, 2 vols. (New York, 1941-43), Vol: 1, p. 278. See also 
‘Reflections on the End of.an Era (New York, 1934); An Iriterpretation of Christian Ethics . 
(New York, 1935), pp. 140-50, 171-79; Children of Light and Children of Darkness (New 
York, 1944). i 

18 Christianity and Power Politics (New York, 1940), p. 158. 
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- Niebuhr has seentiy i illustrated these TONE about man and his his- 
tory, in a special study of the ironies of our American éxperience. We 
have demonstrated in a special way, he believes, an: irrational faith in 
reason and a moral blindness to man’s inherent immorälity. The Puritan 
and Calvinist settlers believed they were creating ‘ ‘a new heaven and a 
new earth.” The Constitutional Fathers, and we, their heirs, have con- ` 
tinued to trust in our superior virtues and talents 4 in making new be- 
ginnings in a corrupt world. Here then are some of thè ironies in our 

_ actual achievement: a nation of greatest productive efficiency, we are 

. involved,in a global controversy threatening wholesale destruction; dis- 
paraging materialism, we have been its most expert practitioners; 
having achieved a high state of economic security at home, we are in- ` ` 
volved in unprecedented global insecurity; having made ourselves the 
world’s most powerful nation, we.are yet forced to accommodate our 
most fateful decisions to the demands or needs of other nations. “A na- 
tion with an inordinate degree of political power is doubly tempted to - 
exceed the bounds of historical possibilities, if it is informed by.an ideal- 


`. ism which does not understand the limits of man’s wisdom: and volition - 


in history. LT 
Niebuhr repeats these views in several of his books. en he says, 
“cannot rise to a simple triumph over historical fate.” Our natural will 
to survive becomes a constant search for security, which in turn is trans- 
muted into a.competition for power and superiority. Sin, ignominy, and 
_ misery are our lot on-earth. Yet: this fervent pessimism by no means 
leads Niebuhr into any advocacy of negativism or passivism in his atti- 
tudes towards political action. For man, Niebuhr explains, is a complex l 
being: & part of “nature” and involved in its limitations, yet also outside 
` naturé, and able to understand and appraise and in some measure tran- 
scend those limitations. Goodness and dignity are, in some measure, our 
-lot. Sinful in his “original”. nature, man can yet seek to become right- 
cone e TIS HEtar ealab le Got RSF Sooapeble omiand tote 
- perfect.” To qualify himself for making a better among the imperfect 
'” choices, he must first put himself in the proper moral and spiritual state. 
He must recover the traditional Christian Virtues of acknowledging and 
repenting.of one’s sins. And he must try to understand the complexities 
of human history—“‘the limits of all human striving, the fragmentariness 
of all human wisdom, the precariousness of all historical configurations 
of power, and the mixture of good and evil in all virtue.” -` 
Thus repentance, rebirth, and a search for understanding are key 


words in Niebuhr’s moral commandments. But so aeon is realism. The .. l 


17 The Tani of American, History (New York, 1952), p. 143. 
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Christian must be practical; ready to choose the less over the more im- 
perfect choices available to him at any given time. Indeed Niebuhr’s 
criticisms do not actually separate him from liberals in the efforts to 
achieve justice and peace and make human rights secure. He agrees that 
citizens have fateful decisions to make; political reforms to be striven 
for actively and courageously. Thus the fault of liberals appears to be 
(in Niebuhr’s diagnosis), not that they have rejected moral criteria, but 
that they have failed to qualify themselves, spiritually and intelleati- 
ally, for a genuine application of moral criteria. The liberal’s illusions 
about the possible scope of moral achievement at any given time often 
result in net losses for morality. 


T. S. Eliot’s criticisms of liberalism appear in several of his essays and <‘ 
short books. Like Niebuhr he believes that the typical defects of modern 
society are to be found in an exaggerated faith in human “reason” and 
“perfectibility” and in the lack of a religion or of any other sort of basic 
belief. Our ordinary political distinctions today, between the demo- 
cratic and the totalitarian countries, rest, Eliot believes, on nothing very 
significant. Indeed the totalitarian countries might be said to be more 
democratic than the democracies, since their policies may reflect a clearer 
popular will. The democracies and the dictatorships are alike, however, 
in their essential secularism. In a few of the western countries (Spain, 
Portugal, and Ireland) religion retains a slight hold. For the rest, the 
real division is between the pagan countries (communist and fascist) and 
the neutral countries (e.g., the United States, France, the British do- 
minions, and possibly England). The pagan peoples have at least the 
virtues of not pretending to be religious and yet of having some sort of 
positive beliefs, however shallow and inconsistent. The neutral countries 
have no philosophy of any sort; to call them “Christian” is “an abuse of . 
terms” ; for they are Christian only in the sense that “no one is penalized 
for the formal profession of Christianity.” 

Both democracy and liberalism are, Eliot believes, typical manifesta- 
tions of the degeneration of the modern West. He has little that is spe- 
cific to say about democracy, and.regards the word as now devoid of 

sconcrete definition; it means too many things to mean anything. ‘If 
anybody ever attacked democracy, I might discover what the word 
meant.” Liberalism, Eliot agrees, once meant something concrete and 
valuable. In early. modern times the beliefs we associate with that term 


CHTS. Eliot, “Religion and Literature” and “Catholicism and International Order,” 
-in his Essays, Ancient and Modern (New York, 1936). The following account of Eliot's 
specific oriticiams i is based chiefly on The Idea of a Christian Society (New York, 1940), 
‘Ch. 1. 
£ 
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supplied a useful negative element in the prevailing ideology and policy, 
counteracting old abuses by actively opposing an active, coercive in- 
tolerance at a time when the disputants were in essential agreement in 
their general religious and moral ideals. Present-day liberalism, Eliot 
believes, serves no present-day needs. It has, like democracy, become a 


` spineless creed, lacking any beliefs strong-enough to stand up against 


the diabolic faiths of racism, class war, and the selfish imperialisms of 


capitalism and revolutionary socialism. Or if either democracy or liberal- _ 


ism can be said to have a religion, it is the religion of materialism, “the 
worship of profit.” “Democratic liberal society, assembled around noth- 
ing more permanent than a congeries of banks, insurance companies, 
` and industries,” has no belief in anything more essential than “com- 
pound interest and the maintenance of dividends.” The cure for this 
modern: disease of the West cannot be found in good intentions and. 
~ secular institutional changes. There must be a change in beliefs, or a 
change from non-belief to belief. “If you will not have God you should 
pay your respects to Hitler or Stalin.” 


The western world, then, Eliot believes, can be saved only by iii: 


` ‘and only by the right religion, which is (for the West) Christianity.” . 


‘And, like any other religion, Christianity must be authoritatively set 
- _ forth and actively propagated, under political auspices. The liberal idea 
that religion is “a matter of mere private belief and that Christians 

' should be able to accommodate. themselves to any world that treats 
them good-naturedly, is becoming less and less tenable”: the Christian 


God is “a jealous God. "í The restoration of Christianity requires the . 


restoration of Christian institutions. A Christian society must be 
founded on a Christian political philosophy; and it must be organized i in 


such a way as to promote a wide understanding and acceptance of the ’ 


Christian hierarchy of values. This does.not Tequits the adoption of any 
one of the traditional “forms of government.” The form of the govern- 


ment of a Christian society may be a monarchy, aristocracy, or democ-. 
- racy, or a “corporative state” of the sort described in encyclicals of. - 
Pope Pius XI. “To identify any particular form of government with’ 
» Christianity” is to confound “the permanent: with the transitory, the . 


absolute with the contingent.” 

Eliot’s scheme for a Christian organization of stats consists of “The 
Christian State,” “The Community of Christians,” and “The Christian 
Community,” and an established Christian Church. By a “Christian 


1° The following summary of Eliot’s ideas on the spac and functiona of a Christian 
society is based chiefly on The Idea of a Christian Society, pp. 23 ff. See also his. Notes 
Towards the Definition of Culture (London, 1948), pp. 18-20, 28-84, Chs. 4-5, and pp. 
122-24; For Lancelot Andrewes: Essays on Siyle and Order (London, 1928), Ch. 8. 
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State,” Eliot means “the government” (in the-ordinary sense of the 
word): the “rulers” (directors of policy) and the whole personnel engaged - 
in. the work of legislation, adininistration, and law enforcement. The 
rulers do not have to be believing Christians: they may be infidels in their ` 
private beliefs, but they must govern as Christians, conforming to “the 
. temper and traditions” of a Christian people; they may “frequently per- 
form un-Christian acts,” but must “never attempt to defend their ac- 
‘ tions on Christian principles.” By a “Community of Christians” Eliot 


means an-elite gathered from among clerics, teachers; and intellectually `. 


and morally superior laymen; the function of this group will be to help 
bring Christian principles into education, public policy, and the private 


economy. The “Christian Community” is the general body of citizens in -7 ; 


` whom .the Christian faith. has been ingrained; for this group—“the 
masses”—Christianity will be essentially a matter of unconscious habit, 
with ordinary people conforming as a matter of course to established re- 
ligious observances and traditional patterns of Christian behavior. The | 
form of an established Christian. Church, and its relation to the state, — 
` might vary in different Christian countries; but everywhere its function 


i . would bé to speak with “final authority” i in the interpreting matters of 


faith and morals. 

Eliot recognizes the difficulties in the way of establishing his Christian 
society anywhere. Actual tendencies in social behavior—exaggeration of 
the profit motive, exploitation of labor, and an unfair distribution of — 
wealth—are, he believes, carrying society in the opposite direction. Few . 
will dispute that “a great deal of the machinery of modern life is merely 
a sanction for un-Christian aims.”’ Although Eliot in such passages indi- 
cates a humane interpretation of Christian: economic principles, he by- 

no means identifies this with any vision of a social democracy. There is a 
frequently recurring idea, in his various works, that an efficient, re- 
sponsible Christian society must be,made up of “classes” —each with its 
special traditions and culture and its special contributions to make to ~ 
the total culture of that society; and each, accordingly, with class and - 
local as well as general, national; loyalties—all subordinate to the stabi- 
lizing force of Christian traditions of belief and beHavior. i 

By the “idea” of a Christian society, Eliot has no notion of a society 

_that-ever was or ever would be; he was, he explained; using the word 
“idea” in its classical sense of “the conception of a thing which is given © 
by the knowledge of its ultimate aim.” The Christian social gosl may, 
he feared, seem undesirable to most of the present-day intelligentsia, 
perhaps “intolerable” to “the liberal mind.” Neutral societies may per- 
sist indefinitely. But, he believes, “if the present-day peoples are to 
develop any positive culture of their own’ —in other words, if they are 
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to have any culture at ater ‘must proceed in the deton ae 2 
pagan or of a Christian society.” In either event, he believes, liberalism 
- has spent its force, played out its historic role. Its distinctive attitudes 


. and beliefs “belong to an age of free exploitation which has disappeared; 


and our danger now is that the term may come to signify for us only the, 
disordér the fruits of which we inherit, and not the permanent value of 
the negative element.” Whether religion or paganism prevail liberal- 
ism, Eliot believes, is i “destined to disappear.” 


 Digteasor Hallowell finds confirmation for his own views on the futil- 


“ity, or the positive evils, inherent in modern liberalism, in the writings 


of various representatives of “Protestant Neo-Orthodoxy,” chiefly 
Niebuhr. He restates, with emphasis, the view that liberalism’s basic de- 
fect is its ignorance or repudiation of the essential Christian doctrine of 


original sin.” He attributes to traditional liberalism the extreme view 


that, since man has natural inclinations to deal reasonably and amicably 
‘with his fellows, progress is “automatic,” “inevitable,” and “irreversi~ 
ble.” And then, through a special application of the familiar argument 
that extreme affirmations lead to extreme contradictions, he assigns to 
present-day liberals a large share of responsibility for the irrationality 
and violence of the mid-twentieth-century totalitarian regimes. Over- 


- confidence in man’s reasonableness and goodness becomes an exaltation 


of will over reason, which leads to the triumph of evil over good; trust in 
the strength of the normal man’s natural desire for freedom ensures the 
victory of the abnormal, power-seeking man. ` 

‘Professor Hallowell cites two sorts of examples of this fateful transi- 
~ tion from liberalism to totalitarianism: the legal theory of some German 
jurists, setting forth their explanations of “positive” law (as distin- 
guished from natural law and moral law) ;‘and some public statements 


- by prominent men who, in the mid-nineteen-thirties, apne in praise, 


“defense, or extenuation of Hitler’s acts. 

The legal positivist defines “law” (the law of a state, that is, which is 
what the jurists are talking about) as consisting of commands issuing, 
directly or indirectly, from the “sovereign” in a state—that is, from the 
person or body or bodies of persons formally designated as having final 
authority to make the “laws to be enforced by the government of that 
state. The dangerous fallacy in this legal doctrine, Hallowell: says, is 
that it treats as law every formally proper command issuing from such a l 
‘source, however unreasonable or unjust the command may be. Thus the | 


20 Profeasor Hallowell’s views,on the moral and practical defects of modern liberalism . 
and his proposed reforms are set forth in his Main Currents in Modern Potent ple 
_ (New York, 1950); 8 ig especially pp. 558-70, 612-24, 662-73. £ 
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legal positivist, typical representative or product of the modern liberal 
mind, ignores, or leads others to ignore, all distinctions between good 
and evil, reason and unreason. The legal positivists thereby Below 
declares, “teach that might makes right.” ` 
The defenders of ‘“Hitler’s terror,” cited by Hallowell as examples of 
liberalism’s baneful influence, are James W. Gerard, Hans Rothfels, and 
Winston Churchill. Gerard said that Hitler unified the German people, ' 
‘improved the education of German youth, rid the country of com- 
munism, curbed parliamentary government (a form of government not 
_ suitable for Germans) and created a “Spartan state”; Gerard described. 
these achievements as “all good.” The burden‘ of Rothfels’ defense or 
apology was that anyone was “‘pharisaic” and “self-righteous”’ in pass- 
ing judgment on Germany’s “mistakes” without having experienced the 
hardships the Germans had suffered. Churchill, praising Hitler’s ‘‘cour- 
age” and “perseverance,” said-he had always hoped that if England 
were ever defeated ih a war, the English people would “find a Hitler to 
lead us back to our rightful position, among the nations.” 


- Professor Hallowell believes that our political ideas should be founded 


in the spiritual and moral -princi revealed generally in the Greek- 
Hebraic-Christian tradition. He finds those principles set forth best by 


St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Augustine, and he follows Niebuhr in urging 
liberals to acknowledge their sins and proclaim their repentance. He 
summarizes his own version of essential Christian principles, upon which 
our political beliefs and policies should be based, a8 follows, i in the last 
sentence of his book: 

2 ~- Only if we are concerted about the abati of our souls shall we be of much use in 
saving the world, only if our eyes are focussed on the Kingdom of God shall we see with 
clearer vision what needs to be done here and now, only if we surrender our wills, a8 com- 
pletely as men can to the will of God, will we be enabled by the power of God to make the 


self-sacrifice which the salvation of the world demands—in short, only by aiming above . 
the world shall we succeed in mastering the world. ; 


Hallowell had explained that he did not mean to exclude consideration of 
necessary reforms in the structure of our economic and political life. He 
means rather that no institutional reforms are likely to achieve anything 
of essential value unless they are undertaken with the perspective and 
principles provided by Christianity. We cannot obtain peace, security 
and happiness in this world unless we seek .“‘first the Kingdom of God . 
and his righteousness.” . 

Professor Hallowell’s somewhat more 'e specific statement of the proper 
principles upon which to found a Christian social order consists chiefly 


\ 
% Tbid., p. 618. 
n Ibid., pp. 614-15. 
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‘1 - | of quotations from the late William’Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
~’.. + Temple summarized his basic principles as follows: Man is not “wholly” < x 
S Tuled by reason, and we cannot remove social injustices merely” by re- 
forming our social institutions; yet “civic action” is necessary in the ` 
` social application of moral principles; recognition of the need for “social 
: fellowship” must be reconciled with a respect for the worth of every.“ 
. person, “absolutely independent of all usefulness to society”; and society 
eT must be organized’ i in such a way.as to give to: every individual “the 
_  widesë extension of personal regponsibility.”’* These views, approved by ` 
oe yt Hallowell, do not seem essentially di different from the.views of: the liberals” 
criticized by Hallowell: ea ` 


Professor De Grazia regards “toleration” and “the sheanite of com- 

_ munity” as the characteristic maladies of modern civilization, Under 
the final triumph of the “notion of the-Individual,” which “has agitated 
the Western world since the deaths of Alexander and Aristotle,” ” we 
have lost all sense of the need for “common belief systems” and the 
“religious and political bonds” that create a community and hold it to- 

` gether.” We have now sunk to that condition i in which people feel united - 
“oo with their fellows only. in “war and crisis”; for only in such ‘tragic situà- 
`> tions do.most of the people gain a “feeling of community:’”’ To make this 
feeling a normal part of life we inust restore the political community to ` ' 
Í its rightful place and function. We must shift the center of our political 
+ © interests from “individuals and classes and their mutual antagonisms” 
-. to.the people united in “the Great Comminity’—‘‘the state,” which 
' - “embraces all.other communities.” This community must be sustained 
by. a body of common values, with “moral authority,” and by a recog- 
nition of “the close psychological connection and mutual support of re. 
z ligious and political ideologies.” The state is “the highest secular associa- 
_. ` >x tion because like its counterpart, the religious CoM) it exists to. 
me: protect man from his greatest fear—isolation.” 5 
“De Grazia-assails modern liberalism for ‘its advocacy of ileto : 
-which he describes as the enemy of morality as well as of community.” _ 
„He lists, -as representatives of this immoral doctrine of tolerance, out- . 


yz 


hee Pe stànding names in. the Anglo-American liberal tradition—from Milton, - ~ 


H Oa Ibid. +) PD» “689-01, quoting fon William Temple, Christianity ‘gn the Social Order ; 
: (London, 1942). . oh 
- 4 Professor De-Grasia’s slodnent pleas for the restoration of the idea of amini are , 
-æst forth at length in his The- Political Community: , A Study ‘of Anomis (Chicago; 1948). 
_ Bee especially his preface, and pp. 176-980. . 
A % De Grazia’s ideas on the evils of toleration and his proposed oure are emphatically 
`~ set forth i in am address on “Toleration and Forgiveness: the Ability to. Judge Good from 
Byla in Vital prea Vol. 16, pp. cio (Des. 15, 1949). 
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Roger Williams, and Locke to J. 8: Mill. He een Milla a8 athe Foist of 
the lot, since Mill (De Grazia says) advocated complete tolerance of ` 
every kind of thought and pursuit. De Grazia calls tolerance a “radical 
. immoral force’ and (borrowing a name from Martin Luther) “a sly 
-whore.”’ Tolerance, he continues, “working silently,” has “turned the | 
tolerator into-a twilight man and the tolerated into’ pale disbeliever,” 
reducing “communal moral standards to.a burnt-out hulk,” He believes 
that Mill’s ideas foster a ‘forced variety”; and he states his own belief 
that “it is always better to be right than to be different.” © 

De Grazia’s alfernative to tolerance is not intolerance, (which he ré- 
gards as, like tolerance, a “counterfeit”), but “forgiveness,” which he 
defines as ‘‘the promise and act of receiving the errant person back into 
the community. ” The “right to forgive” must be the special prerogative 
. of “those who have the authority to lead, to guide, to watch over the 
community.” The rest of the community should demonstrate their dis- 
approval of bad ideas and pursuits by communicating their ‘moral dis- 


favor” through “ridicule, rebuff, irony, contenipt, avoidance, cold £ gi- 


“lence,” and other "bloodless forms of moral expression.’ 


Comment on the religious critics. Mill did not (the present writer be- 
lieves) belittle the. value, of consensus. He said: “As mankind improve, 
the number of doctrines which are no longer disputed or doubted will be 
constantly on the increase; and the well-being of mankind may almost 
be measured by the muriber and gravity. of the truths which have 
reached the point of being uncontested.” He did warn against an over- 
emphasis on consensus and against the dangers-in governmental coercion 
as a means of securing agreement. And he did put a high value on indi- 
viduality and originality. There will always, he said, be the need for 
persons who can “‘discover new truths... and set the example of more 
enlightened conduct and better taste ‘and sense in human life. This can- 
not well be :gainsaid by anybody who does not believe that the world 
_ has already attained perfection in all its ways and practices.” And Mill 
` did not advocate toleration of every sort of speech or action. Like De - 
Grazia, he preferred bloodless forms of opposing the speech and ac- 
tion he considered immoral or unreasonable. For “moral vices” and 

“irrational behavior,” he advocated such methods as ‘“‘remonstrating,” 

“reasoning,” ‘‘persuading,” “entreaty,” and (in words strikingly similar 
to De Grazia’s) such forms of “moral retribution” as “reprobation,” 
“expression of distaste,” ‘‘avoidance,” “contempt,” ad (in extreme - 
cases) “abhorrence.”* Since a advocated free discussion as an essen- 


* John Stuart Mil, On Liberty (Modern Library ed. Mn pp. sent 91, 102. 
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_ tial means of-discovering truth and securing clear agreement and strong 
convictions about what is true and right, he would (it would seem) 
readily accept De Grazia’s aphorism. that it is better to be right than 
to be different; as De Grazia would probably agree that it is better to be 

right than to be alike, and better to be different than to be wrong. 


. It is-difficult to see-why either the theorizing of the legal positivists or 
the praises of Hitler sung by some misguided commentators should be 
taken -as indicative of typical liberal: views or as typical products of 
liberal doctrine. Some legal positivists have been liberal in their general 
political theory, some have not. There is nothing in the positivist’s the- 
ory of law (of the sort of law he is talking about) that should make it 
difficult for him to distinguish bad laws from good laws, and jurists of 
that school: have not: hesitated to make the distinction. Certainly, on ` 
the one hand; a Christian can recognize his obligation to obey the laws 
of a state, even those laws embodying commands which seem to him __ 
essentially immoral. No state could exist in a Christian community 
whose Christian citizens acted on the assumption that they were obli- 
` ‘gated to obey only those laws which their Christian consciences ap- 
proved. And certainly, on the other band, there is nothing in the posi- 
tivist’s definition and discussion of law that implies any unusual 
limitation on the right of a citizen to express his moral condemnation of 
-a law, ‘or any unusual limitation on his right to disobey or resist rulers 
who rule unrighteously. r 

It is difficult also to see why liberals should be blamed for the mis- 
guided utterances of Messrs. Gerard, Churchill, and - Rothfels. Mr. 
Churchill seemed (to the’ present writer and to other ordinary liberals) 
wrong in his praise of Hitler, and wrong ten years earlier in his more 
emphati¢ praise of Mussolini; and Archbishop ‘Temple (whom Hallowell 
commends for basing his political views on secure Christian foundations) 
seemed wrong in his pleas for cooperation with the Nazi regime and 

= wrong in his warm commendation of Mr. Chamberlain’s pact with. 
Hitler.” The most charitable excuse for such utterances is that the 
speakers were badly informed as to Hitler’s designs. If they had listened 
_ to warnings from the liberals they might have been more promptly alert 
. to the signs of Mussolini’s and Hitler’s terrorism. 

Professor Hallowell, in his various charges against the liberals, applies 
some of his specific criticisms to special sorts of liberals. Thus, he says, 
“bourgeois” liberals “consider only the material individual” ; “extreme” : 
liberalism “denies the existence of divine authority and thus i in effect 
makes every man a law unto himself”; “some” liberals hold “that free- . 


27 London Times, May 24, 1985; 1 p. 17, and October 5, 1938, p. 9. 
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dom of speech is unlimited”; and “‘degenerate”’ liberalism is “congenial 
to the rise of tyranny.’”’ Yet in many other passages Hallowell appears 
to regard his extreme characterizations as properly applicable to liberals 
generally. Thus, he declares, “It was the liberals who iin that might 
makes right.’’*8 

It can be said of any -doctrine that it has its EEREN fens: What 
Hallowell says of some degenerate liberals can be said of some degener- 
ate Christians. There is utility in pointing out the differences between 
the pure and the perverted forms of a doctrine. But it is difficult to see 
wherein there is any more justification for saying that liberals teach that 
might makes right than for saying that Christians teach that illiberal, 
un-Christian, doctrine. 


Literary critics who claim T. S. Eliot as a special teacher and guide 
have differing opinions as to what Eliot means, or as to how far he in- - 
tends to speak clearly, or whether his meanings are merely “‘too subtle 
for the intellect.” Other readers should, therefore, be cautious in stating 
their own opinions. To some readers Eliot’s description of a. Christian 
society and a Christian. life seems (in some passages) over-intellectual; 
too unemotional; preoccupied with structure and ritual, and ignoring 
experience; callous in its attitudes towards the ordinary lives of ordinary - 
individuals. In some passages he is explicit in ranking thought above 
feeling, “truth” above experience, Christian “observances” above 
Christian conduct ora Christian spirit. “The spirit killeth,” he says in’ 
-one place, “but the letter giveth life.” Here, and in some other places, 
he appears deliberately supercilious in his comments on equality, | 
tolerance, popular education, and any sort of merely humane public 

. policy. His conception of “sin” as some sort of mystical entity, in- i 
dependent of human behavior, seems to make him indifferent to suich 
secular qualities as kindness, honesty, and diligence. “What is worst,” 
Eliot says, “is to advocate Christianity not because it is true, but be- 
cause it might be beneficial.” His Christian ideal would be realized in “a 
community of men and women not individually better than they are 
now, except for the capital difference of holding to the Christian faith.”®° 

Yet in other passages there are (or appear to be) valid admonitions to 
liberals and democrats; as in his warnings against both a “slovenly,” 
irresponsible, individuality, and the superficiality, and short-sightedness 
in many of our attempts at economic equalization and mass education. 
In some passages also Eliot shows great respect for individuality and 
“the rights of personal life.” He points out the various economic and 

3t Main Currents in Modern Political Thought, pp. 326, 613, 614, 678. 


2 For Lancelot Andrewes, Ch. 5 and at p. 89. 
30 The Idea of a Christian Society, p. 61. © r 
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social pressures that- “steadily diminish the éonerete reality of the indi- 
. vidual.” He opposes any “censorship,” political or moral, of art and 
literature. Although he would provide for public support of the Christian 
religion, he recognizes the vagueness and irresponsibility in the use of 


. the term “Christian.” Many who -call‘themselves Christian, : ‘do not, he 


` says, ; understand or try to understand what the word means. Some who 
“vigorously repudiate Christianity are more Christian than many who 


maintain it.” And although he would withold any.sortof positive en- . 


couragement of dissenters and sceptics, he would let them argue at will. - 


_ Moreover, he says (somewhat surprisingly), “The Spirit descends in dif- 
- ferent ways” and “perhaps there will always be individuals who, with 


~ 


great gifts of value to mankind, and the sensibility which such gifts . 
‘ imply, will remain blind, indifferent, or even hostile. That must not dis- 


qualify them from exercising the talents they have been given,” > 
Thus Eliot warns against any sort of “totalitarian” democracy, with 
its insistence on “conformity without respect to the needs of the indi- 


vidual.” He is no advocate of the sort of unlimited political authority 


_ insieted on by some of the critics of liberalism. 


Niebuhr’s belief that “nothing that is worth doing can be achieved in. 


our lifetime” seems as much of an exaggeration, and as much of a contra- 
diction of Christian doctrine, as the belief, attributed to liberals, that 
man.can successfully act independently of his history, his environment, 
and the limitations of his own nature. Liberals have not imagined that 
‘man is solely à reasoning creature or always sound in his reasoning or 


` right.in his moral judgments; and they do not believe that we can ever. . 


. find perfect solutions or always achieve partial solutions. They do, be-. 


lieve that we can learn something from our failures and from our partial 


successes, in efforts to remove some of the-economic, political, and psy- ` 


- chological obstacles to partial successes. They see no good reason why 


‘such attitudes should be called “fantastic” or rejected as the useless . 


products of eighteenth-century “enlightenment,” “nineteenth-century 
rationalism,” and the “pretentious social science” of the twentieth 
century.?? 


Niebuhr and the liberals he criticizes do not, however, seem very far . 


i apart, in their positions on public policy. They should not object to his 
warnings against self-righteousness i in appraising their intentions and 
against over-optimism i in their expectations. In some passages he seems 
to be urging a sort of mystic pessimism that might lead to despair of any 

~ sort of action. But he does urge action. When fortified by a proper under- 
standing of our Hoperenican s ‘ve should act, mer realistically ; 


“a Ïbid., p. 48. 
2 The Jrony of American History, pp. 26, 43, 45, 63, 30. 
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we should not wait until we are at some never reachable vantage point 

of guiltlessness. Niebuhr recognizes fully the powerful part we have to 

play in preserving our civilization from communism, fascism, and our 

own selfish nationalism and inept: liberalism. We must resist Russia’s 

“demonry” as well as our own. vanities and frailties. Niebuhr stands - 
with other liberals in urging vigorous action at home in support of re- 

_ligious freedom, free speech, fair law-enforcement, equal protection of 

- the laws, and greater equality of economic opportunity. 


TV. CONCLUSION . 


_ Liberalism needs criticism. A liberal may have exaggerated notions 
of man’s capacity and disposition to think and act justly and intelli- 
gently. Optimism may obscure the need for creative thought. and imag- 
ination. Tolerance may degenerate into indifference and irresponsibility. 

Confidence in institutional reforms may divert attention from reforms of 
the mind and spirit. The problem of maintaining intellectual and moral 

freedom and vigor is not merely a matter of bills of rights and checks 
and balances. Liberalism; which began with strong moral convictions, 
has no less need for them now, and moral convictions about rights imply | 
moral convictions about obligations. As the right to property is condi- 
tioned by an obligation not to use property exploitatively, so the right 
to speak is conditioned by the obligation to speak honestly and fairly. 
“There are no costless rights.’ Liberals should also recognize that in 
their openmindedness they may have exaggerated notions of the possi- 
bilities of freedom and variety. They may underrate the individual’s 
need for participation with others in a community in which there is 
some basic intellectual consensus and some common devotion to com- 
mon causes. Philosophers and scientists have reminded us that an indi- 
vidual is the sort of person he is not solely by virtue of his natural en- 
dowment and his physical environment, but also by virtue.of the sort of 
conventional relationships in which he finds himself. The standards of 
conduct and opinions which these conventions express go far towards: 
determining his character and achievement. 

The views of some of the critics seem extreme; there are anti-liberal 
as well as liberal “stereotypes.” Few of the criticisms require the liberal” 
to abandon essential ideas in his political theory. He has no reason to 
‘object.to the characterization of his theory as “mixed” and “middle-of- 
pee is a Christian doctrine that man is a creature of ‘‘compet- 

” dispositions and faculties and that good and evil are ‘ ‘curiously 
intertwined” in human history. Anthropologists tell us that man is 

= [bid., Ch. 6 and p. 174. 

u William E. Hocking, What Man Can Make of Man (New York and TRON 1942), 


pp. 49-50. 
* Reinhold Niebuhr, Irony of American History, pp. 157-58. _ < re 
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subordinate to his society, yet in essential ways independent of it. 
‘Political philosophers have shown how governments exercising unlimited 
power become incompetent and impotent governments. , 

The liberal does not ignore the pervasiveness and stubbornness of 
evil in human history. The fact that he may be an earnest advocate of 
secular reforms is no sign that’ he feels sure that his reforms will be 
adopted or that if adopted they will fully or finally solve any prcblem. 
It seems an exaggeration to say that there ever was a typically “liberal” 
belief in “inevitable,” “automatic,” and “irreversible” progress. In 
traditional liberal as in traditional Christian political doctrine, the chief 


reason for the existence of government is found in the need to prevent _ 


men from.dealing unreasonably or unjustly with one another. Yet it, is 
no contradiction of these beliefs to believe also that normal men know 
(in Locke’s words) that they “should not destroy one another” or “harm 
another in his life, health, liberty or possessions.” And not all Christian 
theologians make a virtue of exalting doubt and despair above faith 
and hope. Even Niebuhr agrees that man “is not involved in guilt 
merely by asserting his creative faculties.” 

In all societies, we are told by anthropologists, conformity ard Je: 
pendence are combined with individuality and independence. Societies, 
Professor Ralph Linton says, “work as wholes”; the interests of each 
individual are subordinate to those of the group; a “commun-ty of 
ideas ... values . . . habits” holds the group together. “It is this psy- 


chological and emotional unity, the esprit de corps, which ensures com- - 


mon emotional reactions and makes the individual willing to sazrifice 
| his own interests to those of the whole and to do the things whick need 
to be done even when there is no one watching him.” Yet also “No 
matter how thoroughly the persons who compose ‘a society may have 
been trained, they remain individuals, distinct psychological entities,” 
who “retain the capacity for independent thought, feelings, and action”; 
- and these ‘ ‘alternatives,” in thought, feeling, and action tend to become 
more “plentiful” and “varied” in the evolution ‘from primitive to civil- 
ized societies. “All life in society is a compromise between the needs of 
_ the individual and the needs of the group, and it has the indefinifeness 
and instability of all compromise situations.” 

There are special difficulties in the compromises that have to be made 
between the need of a government for power and the need of the citizen 
for freedom. “The via media,” T. S. Eliot says, “is ofall ways the: most 

“ Reinhold Niebuhr, Irony of American History, p. 156. 

37 Ralph Linton; The Cultural Background of Personality (New York, Loridon, 1938), 
pp. 5, 15-16, 23-25, 36; The Study of Man (New York, London, 1945), pp. 91-96, £73-74. 


For similar views by a religious writer, see William Temple, Christianity and ths State 
(London, 1928), pp. 99, 101-2, 108, 124-25. 
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difficult i follow. It requires discipline aiid skeat both i imagina- 
tion and a hold on reality. In a period of debility like our own, few men 
have the energy to follow the middle way in government.’ Whatever 
utility there may be in the bare logic of the argument that there can be 


‘no sensible combination of majority rule with limitations on majority 


rule—i.e., you either have unlimited rule by bare majorities or you do 
not have a democratic form of government—attempts at the combina- 
tion are made in countries having governments called democratic, ac- 
cording to the proper definition of that word. Professor Latham dis- ` 
cusses the lack of “logic” and “precision” in the opinions of our Supreme 
Court in applying to acts of Congress the Constitutional command that 
“Congress shall make no law . . . abridging freedom of speech”; and he 
believes we “win no real victories i in the courts” in such matters. He’ 
proposes, as a better way to protect our liberties, that we instruct our 
legislators “in the limitations upon their powers” and that we vote out 
of office the “rascals” who violate the limitations. This seems certainly ' 
better than instructing our legislators, or the people who elect them, 
that their powers are not limited and that individuals who denounce the 
rascals show thereby their misunderstanding of the nature of democracy. 


‘The liberal believes that there is moral and political wisdom in the con- ' 


stitutional declarations naming “rights” and “freedoms” that ‘shall 
not be violated” and “shall be preserved,” and that majorities do not 
necessarily act irrationally in setting up devices against “absolute” and - 
“unlimited” maj jority rule. He is in agreement with Latham in the belief 


- that “In the struggle to preserve civil liberty; no protection, however 


slight, should be discarded.”# 

The liberal, of the sort considered in this paper, believes in ‘oviolable 
rights—in freedoms inviolable in the sense that men ought to possess ` 
them, not only as means for the realization of other values, but as values 
in themselves. He regards the rights as natural to man, as.a being dis- 
tinguished from other animals by his faculties of reason, speech, a sense 
of justice, and a capacity for independent thought and action. He be- 
lieves that the rights are inalienable in a political community in the 
sense that a citizen will not disclaim them if he is to retain his character 
as a citizen; and inalienable in the sense that the community will not 
take them away if it is to retain its character as a political community. 
He believes that order and agreement are goods that may. be sought 
extravagantly, by means that confuse or. destroy the sort of consensus - 
upon which the security and strength of a democracy depend. 


3 T. B. Eliot, For Lancelot Andrewes (1928), p. 42. 
-3 Earl Latham, in article cited in note.6, above; and see generally Arthur Holcombe, 


` “Natural Limits to the Power of Numerical Majorities” and “The Paramount Principle’ 


of the Political Mean” in his Our More Perfect Union (New York,’1950), pp. 28-36 and 
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: THOMAS I. COOK AND MALCOLM MOOS 
`à l The Johns Hopkins University 
I 


Disenchantment with moral abstractions as the hallmarks of enlightened 
foreign policy has recently revived infatuation with the slogans of “national 


interest,” “power politics,” and “balance of power.” Until the eve of World ` 


War II, these ideas had been recessive—at times moribund—for at least half 
a generation. Naive belief in the efficacy of professions of good will, reliance on 


. weak instruments for effectuating simply noble intentions in the complex ` 
realms of policy and practice, and contentment with lofty exhortations, had too > 
often become the directives of policy unconcerned with the harshness of poli- . 


tics or the intricate give-and-take of sustained diplomacy. 

Since the Republic’s inception, statesmen have proclaimed national interest 
as the firmament on which our foreign policy rests. To that. concept they have 
repeatedly referred as & guide and rationale for action in foreign affairs. Over 

` the years the concept of national interest has been endowed with a-varied and 

- changing content. Therefore, interpretation has been a matter of historical, 
rather than etymological, enquiry. Certainly, a single dictionary definition will 

- not do. Nevertheless, while dominant meanings at, different moments and a 

, long-term trend in the development of meaning are alike discoverable, or im- 
putable, the actual meaning in our own day rests largely on the setting of cur- 

_rent controversies. A particular concept of the national interest, therefore, is 
not “automatically” warranted and acceptable by appeal to tradition and great 
names, any more than by formal definition. 

That national interest is a necessary criterion of policy is obvious and ún- 

illuminating. No statesman, no publicist,-no scholar would seriously argue that 
‘foreign policy ought to be conducted in opposition’ to, or in disregard of, the 


national interest. To do so would reveal at once internal contradiction, logically 


and psychologically. . 


The problem, therefore, is to discover what, at the given moment or through | 


a meaningful period of time, the national interest is. Indeed, 3 major- difficulty 


is to define the relevant time-span in the life of the nation whose interest is to 


be assessed, and to decide.on appropriate policy accordingly. 
~ . At the one extreme, the advocate of case-by-case decision, emphatic that the 
‘hands of the policy-maker and the negotiator must not be tied by.specific but 
lasting commitments or by long-term policies, will argue that flexibility also 


best serves the long-range national interest. To him, that interest, first defmed _ 


" by an enlightened judgment of what will in each case profit the éollective whole, 
“is the product of a.series of such decisions made on the basis of information at 
the moment available or attainable. Insurance of continuity and needful con- 
` sistency in policy come from the partial identification with the national life 
and the inherent participation and sharing in-it, by those who in each case do 
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the assessing. To define a national interest beyond the ever-operative processes 
` of politics and policy is to limit effectiveness in the pronouncement and pursuit 
of objectives. It is therefore deleterious to the real national interest. 

On the other side stand those who,-however much they agree on the need 
for accommodation and on the importance of utilizing perceived opportunity, 
still feel that coherence in foreign policy is the prime requisite. In their view, 
policy must be the consequence of a principled formulation of national interest. 
For such defined principle, though it often appears as a self-denying ordinance 
of dubious value, in truth furthers the sustained national interest. On the one 
hand it provides anchorage and creates confidence at home; on the other it en- 

sures predictability abroad, and gives clear warning to other powers as to what 
this nation regards as vital. 

These two concepts of national interest in siete to.time, the one seein 

immediate expediency and flexibility, the other a ‘defining of principle based on 
long-term trend and desired projection, are exclusive when taken as absolutes. 

- But they are not beyond reconciliation when themselves viewed as factors and 
perceptions to be weighted by statesmen in their erideavor to assess the nation’s 
interest. 

Yet behind these concepts lurk more profound Genia One extreme 
viewpoint regards the nation as a real being with an independent life of its own. 
Its development and full realization are held to be-the generic purpose of his- 
tory, and the imposed and necessary duty of the true statesman. The nation, ac- . 
cording to this thesis,.is an organic being, engaged in a struggle for life, for 
strength, for the conquest of hampering limitations, for predominance. Its 
objectives are first to-endure and then to expand. The position takes many 
forms, is expressed in varied terminology, and has different implications as to - 
inclusiveness or exclusiveness. Yet it results, almnost of necessity, in the convic- 
tion that there is a real and lasting national interest independent of and apart 
from the interests of the persons who at any moment constitute the nation. To ' 
that interest they must, where necessary, be sacrificed. Indeed, their real obli- 
gation is to sacrifice themselves voluntarily; or to conceive the whole purpose. 
of their existence as service to, and absorption in, the greater being, the nation, 
which alone is properly the bearer of interests. ` 

‘On this view, the nation’s interest is survival and strength. Its chief and pri- 
mary instrument is force. It is independent, ‘self-centered, and concerned with 

_ other nations only externally, in the sense that they are regrettable, yet in- 

- escapable, constraints on its pursuit of that interest. There is no community of 
nations, and there cannot be. Yet, because other nations exist, there are in- 
ternational relations, as there must be foreign policy, which indeed on this defi- 
nition of national interest becomes the highest concern’ of the statesman. His 
objects are to ensure the permanence and maximize thé power of the nation. 
That principle makes any action which supports it, whether by the seizure of 
immediate advantage or the adoption of coherent and predictable ‘policy, 
equally correct. , 

In such a setting the national interest i is a clear datum. Iti is not something 
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springing from institutions and interests within the nation, whose relative im- 
- portance and value is to be assessed and re-assessed, and whose concerns may 
transcend purely national considerations and cross national boundaries. Yet, 
manifestly, a nation,is not a talking organism; and in practice such viewpoints 
tend to the identification of nation with state, and state with rulers or govern- 
ment. Hence the national interest becomes defined as what those in power de- 
-clare it to be; just as their efficacy in gaining and retaining power rests upon 
their skill in overcoming or reconciling particular and assessable interests by 
_the use and sale of the very myth of a transcendent national interest. 
Reaction against this position, among peoples where tradition has intimately 
related nation and state, has often followed in the wake of democratization. In 


` . guch instances the tendency has been to regard the state as instrumental and 


to insist that the national interest which it serves must proceed out of the con- 
scious interests and the free loyalties of its citizens. Yet the centrality of the 
state, so general a fact of European life, has meant that though the state may 
be reduced to instrumentality in doctrine and constitutional law, it has re- 
' mained the locus and expression of a national interest under which specific in- 
terests are to be subsumed and subordinated. 
- On this thesis, national interést was, and is, an affair of statesmanship, to be 
defined and implemented by statesmen, and to be discovered and given a simple 
and unified content by purely political arts and processes. The formulation of 
‘such interest, and the statesman’s task, were no doubt helped by an inheritance 
of traditional policies, not to mention stereotypes for their popularization and 
continuance. Politics might be constitutionalized and concepts of a superior 
national being or of the national interest as the will of rulers rejected. But na- 
_tional interest involved a continuity of principles, relationships, and objectives. 
That very continuity at once permitted needful flexibility in short-term opera- 
tions and prevented incoherence through mere opportunism. Men were no 
doubt persons and the pluralism of group life was a reality. But centralization 
and citizenship were primary. And, by being largely unquestioned conditions 
of self and of associations, they jointly encouraged harsh definition of national 
“interest and an acceptance of its paramountcy, just as they limited and directed 
debate over its content and established beyond dispute the proper organs and 
persons for its smaplymientanon: 


Aa 


II 


The American experience has been very different. From the colonial begin- 
nings, and certainly long before the Revolution, many of our leaders were criti- 
eal of monarchy. Indeed, by Puritan doctrine itself they were antimonarchical, 
whatever their dependence.on the throne for the very bases of their legal exist- 
ence-and their territorial rights. The experience of colonial life in thirteen col- 
onies carved from a wilderness was inimical to centralization, as to a domi- 
nantly political loyalty to the state; and later colonial experience ‘with the mother 
country reenforced these tendencies. The Revolution itself completed the work 
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and fixed an undérlying pattern. Henceforth the defining of national interest 
in terms of the state, whether monarchical or the heir of monarchy, was made 
lastingly difficult. 

Yet, as noted above, the idea of national interest was s developed early in these 
United States, and has remained a touchstone for the measuring of policy. The 
reasons are easy to divine. The Founding Fathers were both revolutionaries 
and self-made heirs of the doctrine that statesmanship was the ‘highest, and 
appropriate, calling of the natural or aristocratic leaders of society. That view 
had developed out of the Whig Revolution, in which landed and commercial 


leaders inherited, by default and as the culmination of a revolutionary move- | 


ment, the major na essential functions once the prerogatives of Divine Right 
monarchy. As successful revolutionaries, our Founding Fathers were driven to 
organize public power as they sought lasting safety for their creation. Separat- 
ing themselves from the country whose Jegal possession they had been, they 
were forced to proclaim that, whatever the peculiarities of this country, it was 
a nation-state belonging to the system of states developed by and in Europe 
from the Peace of Westphalia on. The new nation so conceived had a claim to 
status, interests, and policies which it was the task of its statesmen to imple- 
ment and define. Moreover, as revolutionaries and republicans welding a whole 
out of separate colonies, they were driven to use the concepts of a nation, a 
national people, and a national interest for organizing purposes, internal not 
` less than international. It is well to remember that the United States, prior to 
- the French Revolution, was the first country to stress the modern concepts of 
nationality and national independence, though it happily and Jong avoided 
the European corollary, nationalism. 

The social and geographical facts of American life, coupled with distrust of 
distant political authority and function, did not prevent our early statesmen from 
developing a concept of national interest interpreted by a government endowed 
with exclusive authority in foreign affairs. But these facts did inhibit any tend- 

/ency on the part of ordinary men to esteem their loyalty and nationality as 
primarily political and oriented towards the federal government. Men as citi- 
zens might meet their legal obligations thereto, and might bear arms in further- 
ance of the nation’s policies, though until after the Civil War they performed 
the latter duty with little enthusiasm. Even in our own day military service 
remains for most a regrettable, though real, necessity which, in the name of 
national interest, interferes with the normal pursuit of individual interests, 
ideally held to constitute in their sum the more appropriate long-term interest 
of the nation. We also note that the now almost irrelevant right of the citizen 


‘ to bear arms, though conceived as being in the national interest because it pro- ' 


vided a reservoir of men trained in the use of arms, was in truth doubly anti- 
statist. It rested on fear of professional armies, as well as unwillingness to rely 
on them. For they were usually the instruments of governments which identi- 
fied national interest with their own conceptions of public power and prestige. 
It rested, secondly, on a popular sense that a citizen body accustomed to use 
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‘arms \ was a ei check o on & possible official, pakon to act oppres- l 
sively, and to equate official ambitions and convictions with the antoteste of the — 


“people constituting the nation: 
In general, Americans have rejected the idea of a nation asa aa super-being, 


the one or the-other, or to the two in ¢ombination, js repulsive to Americans; as 
“is the conviction that public authorities are the primary factors in the formula- 


- tion of concepts of national interest. There have, it is true, been nationalistic 
- ,snovements in the United States. But, apart from their striking differences from ` 


‘European movements, due in part to the absence of equally powerful neighbors, 
they have-generally been short-lived, and have seldom aroused widespread en- 


thusiasm. Thus the first major movement: of this sort after the Constitutional. : 


period, severely criticized-bytranscendentalists and by interests. differently 


_ oriented in geography and commerce, ended with the deepening of sectional 
_ ~ conflict and the defection of Calhoun. The nationalism of the Civil War period ` 
-and after, though it made a genuine impress on constitutional concepts of the 


nature of the Union, failed to popularize alien ideas of sovereignty-and nation- 
state. In part this was true because'the very forces supporting the Union were 
; anti-statist, individualistic, and voluntaristic. Even the later impact of German 
-ideas in the creation of American academic political and social science. failed 


utterly to convert us to the European doctrines of state and nation, since their - 


proponents were driven by outer circumstances and inner conviction to a de- 


`: fense of liberty, of property, and of enterprise beyond the purview of govem 


“ment or- state. 


. The American regards his government as instrumental. But he does not, like 
the European who shares this view, propound a simple monistic view of national ' 
- interest by making the state his central symbol of loyalty: and identification. 


Like Europeans he reverences the symbols of the collective public order, such 


+ asthe flag. Yet loyalty to his‘nation, though real and deep, is little related to 
- the panoplies of public life. And the occasiong when he does thrill to the acts of > 
statesmen, Desane they embody the sense and reveal the majesty of his nation, 


- Bre rare. 


endowed with independent life and interests, as they have escaped the Euro- 
pean concept of the state. Certainly the view that men should be-sacrificed to. 


Rather, Anen loyalty tends to center around institutions, from the 


family outward; around sections and scenery and ways of life; around ‘personal , 


freedom and enterprise; and around neighborliness. These interests may be 
loosely summed up as the much-vaunted American way of life which, for all its 
varieties of connotation and despite all abuses committed and selfish interests 
- defended in its name, symbolizes a central core of experience, emotion, and at- 
tachment. It is not a statist concept; it is not identified with government; and, 
- though.it includes our political mores, it is not, iù feeling, political. Yet it in- 
dicates the fundamental concerns which it is the national intereat to peviet and 
promote. 

Foreign polietes proclaimed or pursued by statesrnen. are judged to be in the 
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` \ . 
national interest when devoted to such protection and furtherance. Hence, 
glory and agerandizement of the nation-state are not, for Americans, synony- 
mous with national interest. Moreover, because that: interest is societal, not 


_ political, it is possible to conceive of the state purely instrumentally and, simul- 


` taneously, to admit’ that final, as well as instrumental, satisfactions can come 


from identification with and ahariign in the national interest. This sharing.in the 


- national interest may be enjoyed without men being driven to glorify a super- 


' being whose claim is sacrifice, whose-usual ultimate instrument is force, and 
“whose chief impact upon its own members is.external and impersonal. The 


point may be made negatively by noting the relative-difficulty in this country 


. (as against England and parts of Europe) of associating, the basic emotional 


t 


elements of local attachment—the particular'sights and sounds and smells so 
dear to the poet—with a devotion to political institutions and to sacrifice in 
furtherance of national policies, whether achieved by means of propaganda or 
by free and unconscious linkage on the part of individuals. 

This peculiar conception of the American self is a product of a long-lived in-, 


_ dividualism, of local community, of the open horizons associated with the 


frontier, of the vast range in place and in ways of living of the American adven- 
ture. Such pluralistic diversity renders old-world concepts of national interest, 
with their stress upon power politics and balance of power, eae ane) in- 
applicable to the American situation. 

Admittedly the American concept is more imprecise than these, and it dee 
fore necessitates continuous redefinition and re-compounding. This fact, when 
combined with the inherént unpredictabilities of our spolitisal-governmental 


_ system, especially as it relates to foreign affairs, creates difficulties for our own 


and for foreign statesmen, as well as for the analyst who looks for patterns and - 
formulas. Yet, in the modern world of conscious, awakened and aspiring peoples 
it has one great potential advantage: the tying of national interest to a fluid 
way of life. True, it may result in exclusive selfishness from an endéavor to - 
preserve the privileges of that life, products of a combination of favorable cir- 
cumstances and creative energies. But it offers some hope that America’s root 
concern, its ultimate concept of the national interest, may be the spreading and 
sharing, with due adaptation and without intolerance, of its societal blessings. 
We may thereby avoid a narrow and resented search for the magnificence of im- 
perial power, always at last a snare, a delusion, and a pointless secre of per- 
sons. 

“In any event, this ‘Aanepan idea, which provides a basis for avoiding á 
naive utopianism unrelated to the particularities of interest and attachment 
and a power politics whose course is lasting statism on the one hand and ten- 
sions beyond peaceful solution on the other, seems to hold superior promise in 
a world where world conquest and serene isolation are equally delusive ‘aspira- 
tions. Thus in the present bi-polar world, the alternatives offeréd to lesser 
powers are acceptance of a totalitarian statism or alliance with a coherent yet 
pluralistic societalism. - 7 
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Inthe realm of international economic relations, however, it is signally difficult 
to- obtain coherence in national policy without lapsing into statism, and while 
avoiding the dangers of commitment through irresponsible individual ventur- 
ings. American governmental responsibility for the defense of the nation’s in- 
` terest without means to control the conditions which shaped its contours was 
the central problem to which Charles A. Beard addressed himself in his The 
Idea of National Interest. Indeed, the difficulty of achieving a satisfactory solu- 
tion may have been one of the reasons for his ultimate and peculiar brand of 
. isolationism. He sought, but did not find, a modern equivalent of the earlier 
Hamiltonian realistic concern with national interest. In Hamilton’s day, that . 
` interest was to be secured by the protection of American industries, at the time 

infant, or barely conceived. But the long-term consequence of the Hamil- 
tonian system, combined with the impact of the teachings of Adam Smith and ° 
his heirs, has conspired to bring about a purely selfish and isolationist economic 
individualism internally, and support of a free trade competitive individualism 
‘externally, as the development of the Open Door policy attested. In combina- 
tion, the two created the bases of material prosperity, promoted a release of 
American energies in enterprise, and provided an extraordinary industrial (as 
, well as agricultural) foundation for American world power. 

But the accompanying evils created Beard’s prime problem, still far from 
solved. It was necessary to find an equivalent for Hamiltonianism in the realm 
of exports, as against imports. Such an &ccomplishment required governmental 
interference in & field where the tradition of national interest was one of free 

‘enterprising, by individual or corporation, regardless of state considerations. 

Earlier, such activity had profited the nation. But under the new circumstances, 

as Beard perceived, some exports might not do so, since they could radically 

change the power relations of other nations to the United States, as well as kill 

American foreign markets for consumer goods. Thereby they would both de- 

crease our own: internal consumption and lessen the volume of employment. In 

general terms, Beard’s solution was a moral equivalent to Hamiltonianism in 
the export field. Its essence was to be a governmentally-directed and even 
governmentally-planned system of exporting goods and capital, carefully de- 
vised to protect economic welfare at home. Simultaneously, it was designed to 
encourage, discourage, and direct, insofar as the United States was able, the’ 
- economic development of other countries to the extent that they depended on 
us for capital, for consumer goods, or for markets. The object was to further - 
. our own national interest, conceived as stable and secure power. 
That teaching, again, was a radical revamping, tailored to suit the conditions 
_ of the modern world, of Fichte’s doctrine of The Closed Trade State. Fichte had 

-recognized the difficulty of promoting the material and cultural well-being of 
a people when the productive and distributive bases of their economy were sub- 
ject to random and unpredictable calculations. Aware of these uncertainties, 
which were increased by. the whims of traders and enterprisers and by the ac- 
tions and reactions of foreign citizens and governments, Fichte had argued the 
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need for a completely enclosed system ‘of national economic life under state - 
control. The benefits of trade must be exchanged for the blessings of planning, 
stability, and security. The objective of his design was long-term individual 
welfare even more than national power. Economic isolationism was the one 

. sure means to prosperity and peace, and so to the real conditions for the devel- 
opment of persons. His was a system of avoiding shocks by mine vari- 
ables. 

Such a project, though it would have oed some immediate self-sacrifice, 
might conceivably have been practicable at the dawn of industrialism; while 
gains in social justice and in avoidance of mass misery might well have com- 
pensated for losses of wealth or of power. Even so, unless the scheme had be- 
come the common policy of nations, the one adopting it would in all probability 
have suffered from insecurity by generating inadequate power, in the sense of 
potentially available force, as compared to other nations. When Beard wrote, in 
any event, industrialism was well developed, world trade a long-standing fact. 
His search therefore aspired to a nationally controlled trade in a world of inter- 
national economic relations. Dependence on others for various materials, as 
well as some dependence on foreign markets, made an absolute economic iso- 
lationism undesirable, if not impossible. Thus national calculations aimed at 
adjusting variations in the economic conditions and policies of other peoples 
became an inevitable factor in policy. The essence of such policy was predictive ` 
planning of foreign trade and investment for the protection and furtherance of 
national economic and political power. It was the latter that was proclaimed as 
the national interest, defined as exclusive and over-riding, but also by its very 
statement not truly isolationist. 

Beard’s formulation of the problem showed a profound insight. Actually the 

` inter-war years revealed a radical contradiction. Economists and economic con- 

. ferences professedly sought decreased national restrictions on multilateral 
‘trade. But tariffs and other forms of state interference with free international 

> enterprise continuously increased. The free trade ideal, to be achieved by the 
mere abdication of governments in that sphere, was an irrelevance and an im- 
possibility in a world organized under national sovereignties, however intér- 
dependent. It. was doubly so, given the general development of state social 
welfare policies and the restoration (and exaggeration) of the primacy of the 
political. National interests, not less than international interest, did dictate, 
planning and control, under -the auspices of major. collective units of inter- 
national economic relations. It was impossible politically to leave their pro- 
tection and advancement to free, yet national and politically-minded, legal 
persons, on the supposition of an unaided hidden hand and the doctrine of com- 
parative advantage. ? 

Nevertheless, Beard’s solution was a hazardous one from the viewpoint of 
internal institutions. As subsequent events increasingly proved, it was an im- 
practical solution. For America had to promote its interest in a world where it 
possessed leadership and the obligations of leadership. Yet it had to compete 
with a vastly different, and highly aggressive, ideology under conditions where 
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its professed policy, as implemented in practice, became an.article for export, 
and not for home consumption only. 

As a Republican devoted to the early American conviction of the importance i 
of statesmanship and the centrality of statecraft, Beard was in no sense alarmed 
at the necessity, implicit in his doctrine, of a large area of control over the direc- 
tion of enterprise, where such enterprise might affect the national-destiny. Cer- 
tainly he waé not to be numbered amongst those members of the party who de- 


> fend ag primary the right to absence of governmental intervention in their 


quest for profit and power. He had a profound sense of the American ethical 
tradition, as-he had a yet more profound American national pride. These ren- 
dered the aspirations of acquisitiveness secondary and subordinate. Yet he did 
not squarely confront the statist implications of the course which he advocated. ° 
Rather, he accepted, too readily, the view that political and governmental con- 
trol or limitation of selfish interests would give proper primacy to the national 
` interest (defined as national power) without destroying that liberty of personal 
and community life which he likewise held dear. 
IV 
Unfortunately, however, prevalent definitions of national interest, though 
they combine the insights of Beard and Hans Morgenthau, are in their realism ` 
less than realistic. The search for power, and for escape from the delusions of 
-moralizers who believe that the enunciation’ of fine universal principles’ is 
enough, is an insufficient basis for foreign -policy in the contemporary world. 
No matter what the particularities of péoples, there is a shared desire for eco- 
nomic betterment, just as there is a shared aspiration towards increased op- 
portunities’ for persons to develop and fulfill themselves, however great is the 
.. current willingness to forego, or the current incapacity to enjoy, Western 
- freedom. The practicable alternative means to such material betterment are 
. freedom within the constitutional social welfare state or planned industrial de- 
velopment under dictatorship inspired by communist ideology. For better-or 
‘worse, the United States and Russia are the respective symbols, and the effec- 
tive leaders and sources, of these ways of social organization; as they are the 
alternate roads to achievement of the desired objective. Under such circum-. 
,, stances, the consequence of realistic national- interest is failure abroad; while 
at home it leads to the ultimate enthronement of the creep mpuOn state) with 
statism as its present-day corollary. 
Yet the supreme difficulty Beard confronted, the impossibility of adequate 
- national statesmanship for America as a world power under conditions of pri- 
vate judgment and action in the international economic realm, is not met by 
noting the inadequacies of his own solution or the related, and greater, inade- 
quacies of a more narrowly political and statist realism. Nor is a neatly com- 
pacted answer available. It may be in order, however, to suggest the context 
for an answer, and thereby to help direct attention to the need for further 
- enquiry and for institutional innovation and development. 
5 is The major new perspective on international relations and foreign policy dur- 
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ing the last twenty years—a perspective which Beard himself helped to create— 
is the recognition of the essential unity or wholeness of politics. Foreign affairs 
have ceased to be exclusively or dominantly a matter of formal political diplo- 
macy, as they have ceased to be shrouded from the eyes of the vulgar. Strictly 
speaking, there are no longer foreign affairs, wrote Salvador de Madariaga 
in a discerning tract of 1937, there are only “world affairs.”* For the rela- 
tions between nations have become a central concern, and a dominating 
condition, in men’s planning of their lives and the conduct of their business. 
Again, this development was a necessary consequence of modern inter- 
communication and of contemporary technology. It was pushed farther by 
the conflicts of ideology of the period, and the aspirations they betokened. 
It has been accelerated by wars and threats of wars; though the recent atom 
and hydrogen bombs have created an over-emphasis on international relations 
as the first, and often unique, criterion of a nation’s conduct of life. 

The consequence of this trend has been-an unfortunate drive, of which this 
country now feels the full impact, towards nation-statism: constitutional de-/ 
mocracy tends to abandon its own vision, and to become a totalitarianism 
without dictatorship. It does so, moreover, under conditions where the survival 
and minimal security of titizens, of cities, of the earth and what men have 
created thereon, is the over-riding consideration: Thus other nations, rather 
than pests or human waste of resources, comprise the immediate danger. Hav- 
ing moved from a condition where others were external and often unimportant, 
we have gone to the opposite extreme, where involvement with others and the 
hostile policies of others become the highest, and highly resented, determinant 
of our own doings and way of life. In some sense, indeed, the extremes meet: 
foreign affairs as national policy divorced from daily life, and foreign affairs as 
the essence of daily life, alike tend towards a statist'conception of national 
interest, and a power realism unrelated to moral considerations and to a genuine , 
doctrine of a nation’s international interest. But in the United States, unlike ° 
Europe, owing to the chance of geography and the need and opportunity for 
internal development, the involvement of citizens through foreign policy was 
formerly casual ‘and occasional: in the main, the.concept of national interest - 
was internal and societal, and demands of the state through government rare. 
Today, on'the other hand, such involvement is continuous, nerve-racking, and 
destructive of the societal nation. The American enterprise is forced, despite 
resistance and resentment, towards the integral unity of the nation-state under 
conditions where war is total, and the outbreak of hostilities is always just 
around the corner, ` ` 

Nevertheless, the conception of policy and politics, international and na- 
tional, as one whole of interdependent parts offers a theoretical framework 
whereby to escape extremisms which lead to glorification of power, govern- 
mental power politics, and the imposition of the myth of the nation-state in the 
name of realism. Conceptualized broadly, it promises a basis for preserving and 
refining the essential concept of societal nationality to fit modern conditions, 

` * Theory and Practice in International Relations (Philadelphia, 1937), p. 105. 
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with the state'as the E OREN R an approach bedded i in the American 
tradition. Additionally it offers an operational technique for furthering Ameri- 
can interests and ideas as world power consonantly with that tradition, with 
the wider Western and Christian tradition, and with the over-riding criterion 
of universal ethical principle. At the same time it provides grounds for the 
avoidance of utopian doctrines of absolute and, of necessity, content-less mo~ 
ralities. Such doctrines offer no substitute for policy, yet create the delusion 
that they are themselves'by mere enunciation adequate ‘policy. Hence they 


| < beget the reaction to hard-boiled realism, which we have shown to be contempo- 


raneously unrealistic. 


st ace ‘ V 
Clues to the philosophical principles which insist that the state is purely 
instrumental, yet inevitably positive and concerned with the protection and 
preservation of social welfare in its whole unified range of activities, are not 
hard to. discover within the course of American democratic thought. ‘The indi- 
_ Vidualism which leads to release and effective utilization of men’s energies and 
the institutional pluralism which is so vital a core of American life are hymned 


in the poetry and prose of Walt Whitman, who intuits their ethical laws and — 


their grounding in native mores; as in the folkways later dear to Sumner. Their 
philosophical underpinning is to be found in Peirce’s and in James’ Pragmatism, 
as these are developed by John Dewey, whose Instrumentalism insists on the 
diverse democratic public as the ultimate source, and the proper beneficiary, 
of the nation’s interest. Long’ before these men, however, Tocqueville, in what 
“remains the greatest analysis of the American way of life, stressed its funda- 
mentally societal. and sociological character, as against.the European state. 
Nevertheless, these emphases do not provide adequate grounds for com- 
pounding i in proper relation the social, political, and governmental, which must 
be done if public authority is to properly serve the nation’s total, and inter- 
nationally-oriented, interest, as forniulated. by and for the going American 
social order. Here the clues, in philosophy and political philosophy, are to be 
found especially in the teachings of three mén: Josiah Royce and, among con- 


temporaries, W. Y. Elliott and Robert MacIver. The first provided an Idealism | 


related to the pluralism and energy of American life, in his doctrine of loyalties 
which, expanded, permitted a political expression of the people and a states- 
manship consequent thereon, yet which avoided, by reason of the over- 
. riding and unifying doctrine of loyalty to loyalty, at-once the compromises of 
_ narrow expediency and the threats of monistic statism. For that doctrine tran- 


scended, yet embraced, the purely political concept of allegiance and obligation. © 


Elliott, in attacking the modern teaching of political pluralism as at once 
socially disruptive and to some degree intellectually irrationalist, was quite 


aware of the dangers and difficulties of the orthodox doctrine of the sovereign _ 


_ state, and even more aware of the anti-intellectualism and inhumanity of organ- 

_ismic corporative concepts of nation and national destiny. Consequently he 
tried, under the rubric of co-organism, at once to acknowledge the necessity of 
final political decision as basis for action and to insist on the reality of vital and 
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participating groups and interests in the society, whose diverse drives must be 
included and harmonized as far as possible in the process of statecraft. He de- 
sired to avoid a mere tug of forces. without clear outcome in policy or practice. 
He desired not less to avoid the evils of statism, and the sacrifice of men to the 
myth of the state. 

MacIver is an ardent eisnder of human liberty and foe of totalitarianism. 
He is aware of the omnipresence and the necessity of government, and of its 

inevitable wide range of functions if it is to serve our needs today. Yet, aware 
of the dangers of abuse of power and of indignities done to men in the name of 
the state, he has defended the state’s high claim and function even as he has in- 
sisted that it be an instrument of a more ultimate, more vital, though less pre- 
cisely definable, social whole. 

These ideas, germane to American experience, inspired by the more generic 
traditions of Western thought, and relevant to the great problems which have 
confronted men in modern industrial society, clearly provide the’ bases for a 
hitherto undeveloped synthesis which will reveal the creative leadership in the 
American conception and practice of man in society. At home, guch a synthesis 
will provide an adequate rationale for the avoidance of statism and- narrowed 
national interest as a basis for foreign policy, will allow the adequate and ap- 
propriate synthesis of governmental integrative function with societal national 
interest; and additionally will further and underwrite the unification of politics 
internal and external: Such an outlook will result in a national concept of 
American international interest which can further and protect the American 
way of life. Likewise, by its appeal to universal principles of human dignity, 
embodied in its own practice, it can make an appeal to others. Thereby it may 
‘promote real American interest by its manifest relation to their needs and 
aspirations. Specifically, such a theory will provide grounds on which to combat 
narrowing and ungenerous isolationism and the isolationist imperialism (if we 
may dare the paradox) which is so ready an outcome of those so-called realistic 
teachings of national interest designed to avoid the supposed pitfalls of moral 
principle as. a basis of policy. For it is our contention that the extremes which 
meet, and have a common root, are not, as-Professor Morgenthau would per- 
suade us, isolationism and utopianism, but isolationism and that doctrine of 
national interest rooted in power politics as selfish national calculation and 
balance of power, of which he is the most forceful contemporary exponent in 
this country. At the same time, such a theory avoids also the dangers of that 
moralistic utopianism which Morgenthau and others rightfully condemn. For . 
it stresses the life of American society, still particular though deeply rich and 
varied. It accepts man’s limitation by time and place. It refuses to accept the 
monistic ultimates which, when they do not glorify the ante, yet promise per- 
fectibility of men on arth, : 


VI 


The issue of institutional implementation remains. That issue is how to get 
expression of, and consideration for, the insights and interests at large in Ameri- 
can society at the points of governmental policy-making aad specific decision. ` 
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Stated otherwise, it is how to get formulated as a coherent whole the societal 
concept of the nation’s generalized interest. No less compelling in importance 
is how to avoid a purely zovernment-inspired formulation, executive and ad- . 
ministrative—a concept put forth as the United States’ national interest, and 

in due course turned into a statist line i in the name of unity, efioptiveieds; pres- 

tige, and power. 

-At the outset, “it is important to emphasize here, more than Sawters: that 
perpetual vigilance remains the price of liberty. But the pre-condition of vigi- 
- lance is the clear perception of the tradition, of its vitalizing force, and of its 
usefulness. Thereby we may combat in ourselves, in our politics, and. in our 
government, that lack of confidence which goes ill together with American 
power. Americans can escape the degradation consequent on cynical or hard- 
boiled realism, which is in truth the degradation of democratic dogma, only by 
_ perception of their larger heritage and aspiration. They must reject in the name | 
of their living past an attitude of cowed timidity which in its blustering pöorly 

simulates national strength. 

At the political level of party politics and he legislative way of life, ore 
- cans should therefore reject the dogma and unwisely self-imposed constraint 
‘of the touted bipartisan foreign policy, sometimes questioned as to its reality, © 
occasionally indicated on grounds of partisan, expediency, but too little chal- 
lenged as to its ethical goodness: Such a policy is no doubt requisite in times of 
collective emergency, of clear and present danger to the national whole. It, is 


`- ‘also appropriate, if defined as intelligent and enlightened abstention from irre- _ 


sponsible partisanship, as loyal support of necessary financial and material 
. means to implement particular policies at the moment in effect, and not in the 
short run to be changed. The concomitant of such support, however, does not 
involve abandoning criticism of those policies or unwillingness to suggest and ` 
struggle for the adoption of constructive alternatives. Beyond emergency and 
magnanimous loyalty, bipartisanship becomes a failure to transmit and trans- 
. form into dynamically fluctuating policy the major elements which collectively 
constitute the societal national interest; and so it is abdication of-a major 
brokerage function of the party system. For, whatever the ceremonials of 
formal partisan voting, the total processes of legislation and of executive- 
legislative-relations are not such as to, have as their normal end-products laws . 
or policies which represent a strict majority view and majoritarian attitude, 
with the minority utterly at loggerheads, excluded from consideration, and 
outragedly rejecting tn toto the actual decisions made. Fortunately, American’ 
constitutionalism goes deeper than formal checks and balances, judicial review, 
or guaranteed rights. To abandon party planks, party alignments, and party 
debate in the realm of foreign affairs is in truth to lose the advantage of dynamic 
and organic continuity in policy, to achieve at best a static and uncreative unity, 
to forego the confidence which comes from vital debate, and to sacrifice the 
enlightened national feeling to what is at root a statist line. For the vital 
center is only vital when it is emergent from the interplay of diverse interests 
which voluntarily, and perhaps unconsciously, share-an over-riding common - 
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concern. Imposed as political duty, and by the eschewing of free debate, that 


center is in fact devitalized, as it is in its consequences deleterious. Moreover, ` 


on the thesis here proclaimed that foreign and domestic policy are facets of one 
whole, partisanship in the one and bipartisanship in the other constitute on 
their face a ludicrous position, impossible to maintain for long. If it could be 
maintained, moreover, it could be executed only at the price of a pointless and 
harmful incohenenes' in total policy. 


Bipartisanship constitutes in essence an ‘internal appeasement which, i in ite, 


lack of courage and conviction, can be more harmful than external appease- 
ment. It does so whether it involves the following of administration policies by 
the minority party or that curious developing brand of “me too-ism” on the 
part of the majority, of the executive, or of the relevant administrative depart- 
ments under the executive, evidenced in the endorsing and proclaiming of 


allegiance to opposition doctrines of national interest and preachments of . 
policy. In the realm of policy, moreover, ‘it begets an extreme oscillation be- ‘ 


tween appeasement and aggressiveness in our dealings with other nations. Nor 
is this result accidental. For bipartisanship, which developed out of crisis and 
constitutes a superb democratic equivalent to emergency power and to dictator- 
ship, has encouraged emergency thinking and the conviction of insecurity, and 


has helped to make them a constant in our lives.-In consequence it has con-. 


tributed to the prolongation of emergency and to the failure to diminish inter- 
national tensions. For its artificial consensus has, in the name of realism and 
loyalty, prevented that healthful enquiry and that ability to dissent without 
becoming suspect. . 

Bipartisanship helps to ae and to strengthen stereotypes which inhibit 
thought and breed violent emotion. Inevitably it becomes the handmaid of a 
dogma of utopian catastrophism. Such catastrophism is inimical to effective 
policy. Moreover, as a substitute for the proper conduct of diplomacy, it is as 
unsatisfactory as the utopianism of pure and practically undefiled moral as- 


piration. A return to the normalcy of partisanship in all spheres of politics is a , 


_ basic need, then, for the effective pursuit of America’s international interest. 

Such a.return might also decrease the excessive compensatory strafing over 
‘domestic policy and so, by moderation, aid the creation of a real vital center., 
- At the level of execution and administration, where functional representation 
and group consultation so peculiarly belong, institutional innovation is espe- 
cially requisite to avoid the statist concept of national interest. The objective 
must be to render viable and to harmonize, in a coherent and dynamic pattern 
of policy, the diverse elements which in their sum comprise the national interest 
of the American social order. Roughly, what is needed is an equivalent to Cal- 
houn’s doctrine of the concurrent majority, divorced from the sectional basis 
and the. narrowed concept of interests of that suggestive teaching. Essentially, 
the task is to bring into the formulation and execution of day-by-day policy, 
with due regard to security considerations, the economic, social, and cultural 


interests first clearly seen as parts of our political order by A. F. Bentley. In ' 


this context certain existing organizations which function in our domestic af- 
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fairs, largely as a result of our nee wend position and our ditetine activities: 
may be relevant by loose, but suggestive, analogy. As an example, local draft 
` boards operating our selective service system might be cited. Local agencies 
‘not composed of ‘experts, these bodies of volunteers express the sense and 
judgment of their communities. in the light of determined national needs and 
under general instructions and specific restraints. Different again, but also 
loosely relevant, are the War Labor Boards, national and regional, of the Second 
World War, and the recent Wage Stabilization Boards, with their tri-partite 
memberships. These. brought into decision-making and policy discussion repre- 
. sentatives of the two interests, labor and industry, most specifically affected, 
and of the public-at-large. ` 
Elsewhére, but directly related to fone policy, the State Department has a 
special section whose function it is to encourage and inform private organiza- 
‘tions devoted to the better understanding of UNESCO and of the American 
role therein. Here, indeed, the relationship is different, and in form one-way, 
_ ‘while the function’ itself is promotional and informational; not policy-making 
vor administrative. Yet in practice such interchange tends to become one of 
mutual influence. Even where the intent may. be to popularize official attitudes, 
the outcome is to.aid expression of citizen views and to further the conscious 
spread of concepts of the international interest of the national society. Again, 
while the widespread practice of using private experts as consultants on policy 
is very different in intention and impact from functional participation in ad- 
ministration, it’ tends towards similar consequences. The same applies to the 
' use of qualified private persons on the Voice of America program. In truth, we 
already possess, however rudimentary in form and inadequate in quantity, 
some of the practices and operational techniques most suited to attain the . 
dominance of a societal, rather than a statist, concept of national interest. 
"The remaining problems are, therefore, to broaden and systematize consulta- 
tion and participation and to create a recognized and iristitutionalized share in. 
responsibility on the part of the citizen and his representatives. Curiously 
enough, a return to partisanship in our own international politics and a system- 
atic development of consultation and participation in the development and 
execution of policy by those affected can actually aid the solution of one set of 
real problems. Thus some moderates in the name of effective diplomacy seek a 
return to the realism of the old European balance of power system, even though 
they are in.no way énamored of the doctrine of amoral national interest. These 
critics have seen a connection between a moralizing utopianism which has often 
_ degenerated in practice into a “holier than thou” attitude on the part of- 
America, and the false democratization of politics through the appeal and or-- 
ganization of mass media. Such media, dependent on lowest common denomi- 
nator appeals, enthrone the simplest moralities and indignations. And in the 
sphere of foreign relations they induce pressure on diplomats and diplomatic 
` conferences, to the frequent detriment of the nation’s international interest. 
The indictment i is largely warranted; and it is psychologically easy, especially 
for those who have, a decent awareness of history, to contrast the present with ' 
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the past. By a simple, yet logically not necessary association, they relate secret ` 
diplomacy by trained diplomats, the balance of-power system, and fairly stable | 
peace achieved through unexciting adjustments made without publicity, and 
consequently without hurt prestige and lost face. They contrast such a climàte 
of action with the present-day conduct of international relations, whether be- 
tween individual nations or in the collective conferences of the UN, under klieg 

` lights; and the constant tension, indignation, crisis, and conflict which are con-. 
sequent ‘on a necessity to be absolutely right. Too readily forgotten is the fact 
that, though the techniques of an earlier diplomacy had much to commend 
them, the search for open covenants rested precisely on the ground that com- 
mitments made in secret by an élite affected the fortunes and the future of , 
citizens whose felt interests as the nation were unconsulted. The system was in 
truth conducive to the political idea of national interest, and is peculiarly anti- 
thetical to the societal concept of international interest, the new and slowly 
evolved American contribution by example to a better world order. What is 
more, as politics became democratized, while policy remained untouched by the 
peoples’ hands, there developed a dichotomy between internal and international - 
affairs. For the sake both of internal'and international well-being, it is today 
vital to bring about a new integration, whereby policy becdmes one whole: 


VII 

A return to times past is no solution. The problem is to determine the areas, 
and define the techniques, for the conduct of calm and unobserved diplomacy 
by responsible statesmen. In this setting the primary area for. open debate and 
for the general formation and expression of public opinion is the sphere of 
principle and overall policy. The dominant mass opinion, it should be noted, is 
not an expression of a societal national interest, but tends towards a power and `. 
statist line, at least under conditions of bi-partisan policy. The result is a 
democratic totalitarian dogma rather than a genuine vital center. Yet the 
danger involved in secrecy, in absence of publicity, is precisely a statist concept 
of national interest made and defined by the élites responsible for the day-by- 
day conduct of affairs. Whether despite or because of intelligent understanding 
of other peoples, and skill in dealing with them, such élites, unless properly 
checked, may develop a professional interest which they identify with the na- 
tional interest on the basis of their rectitude and expertness in its service. It is 
at this very point that the idea of relating the layman to the processes of policy 
administration is so significant. For in that role he becomes an informed critic , 
of the unpublicized conduct of detailed negotiations and an insurance against 
abuse or confusion of different concepts of interest. Simultaneously, he becomes 
a broker between government and public, and a source of enlightenment which 
can help diminish the facile dogmas induced and sustained by mass media.. 
Finally the alert layman aids the politician in bridging the gap and diminishing 
the tension between misguided yet—to the political leader—imperative mass 
demands and responses and the difficult requirements of-our international in- 
terest, 


’ 
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Looking at its main contours, American leadership from Bretton Woods to - 
the Korean crisis has at root embodied a recognition that the interests of these 
United States are essentially international or corporate, not exclusive and na- 
tionalistic. It has revealed a consonance between the American antistatist tra- 
dition of freedom and statesmanship on. behalf of the societal nation, and the 
„aspirations of other peoples to overcome want and to gain political security as 
conditions for the release of human energies and the enjoyment of human cul- 
ture. It has demonstrated that today a realistic concept of national interest 
must rest upon a genuine morality, in theory and practice, of respect for the 
finite particularity of peoples. It has perceived that peoples share a common 
humanity. In a transitional stage from old nationalism to new world order, they 
strive uncertainly, tentatively, adaptively, and yet determinedly, to create 
institutions and mechanisms for the furtherance within diversity of that hu- 

. manity. Jt has proclaimed, however uncertainly, that in such a world the 
United States, creator of .new patterns for the more effective realization of - 
ancient human insights, and possessor of power for leadership, must interpret 

‘its national interest as international interest, in a situation where practical 

success and moral obligation are consonant and interdependent.. 
- This article is dedicated to the more effective pursuit of such objectives. 
Whether it is better to abandon the concept of national interest because of its 
unfortunate connotations of exclusiveness, and its availability as a rationaliza- 
tion to forces of timidity which look backwards and oppose interest to morality; 
or whether it is possible to win the symbol and transform its connotations is, 
perhaps, uncertain. To believe, however, that, as a strategy, it is desirable to 
identify the term “national interest,” as its leading proponents tend to do, with 
a search for power and security divorced from moral considerations is, we 
submit, an unacceptable premise for an enlightened, successful American policy. 
To reverse this trend, and to orient the concept of national interest toward a 
genuine morality seems, indeéd, a matter of transcendent importance. Ameri- 
can national interest must be re-defined as its international interest, under 
which are compounded the particular and the universal, power and ethics, the 
realism of idealism. For today security and sharing are interdependent, and the 
freedom and fulfillment of persons, the central promise of industrial civilization, 
depends on both. 
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The Eei interest in understanding the political have of the . 
American electorate has been served by a number of different methodological 
approaches. One of the most widely known and used is the analysis of aggregate 
voting statistics along the lines indicated by the, work of Louis Bean. Major 
problems susceptible to study through aggregate behavioral measures include 


those related to the consequences óf urbanization, population migration, drastic -` 


economic crisis or long-term change, or important international developments. 
Trends in voting behavior and regional differences in voting fall within this 
_ type of analysis, with census tract information and political sub-division voting 
` statistics providing much of the relevant data.for investigation. i 
. A different approach to the study of political béhavior is provided by the 
_ analysis of data on individuals, information pertaining to the behavior of identi-. 
. fiable persons. This approach allows flexibility in the ultimate ‘units of analysis. 
The use, of data on individuals not only. provides such gross information as the. 
percentages of people forming large groups (Democrats and Republicans, well- 
informed and poorly-informed) in the population, but it also provides informa- 
tion about various characteristics of these groups within the population. And 
the criteria by which social or political groups are defined-need not be restricted 
to political boundaries. Data are also available pertaining to intra-group .. 
changes which may cancel out or otherwise go unnoticed if the level of analysis 
is confined to the study of aggregate statistics. Inasmuch as our interest is in 
understanding (as well as predicting) political behavior, these more subtle 
shifts are the source of important information abon individuals, and individual - 
‘differences. > 
The development of probability sampling ast the refinement and applica- 
tion of sensitive: interviewing techniques make it possible to gather data on 
indiyiduals‘from which valid generalizations may be made for entire populations 
or sub-groups within populations. The richness of data about individual atti- ` 
tudes and personal characteristics is enhanced by our ability to employ com- - 
plex analysis designs which allow us to’ exercise necessary controls in our search 
for crucial interrelationships. 
. Much of the better known work in this area has been concerned with socio- 
logical or, more narrowly, personal-social data. A great many characteristics 
such as age, income, education, religious affiliation, occupation, information 
level, and population. class have been studied as variables related to various 
aspects of political attitude and behavior. - a 
One of the most forceful studies of sociological factors and their relation- 
ship to political participation and party preference has-been published as 
The People’s Choice. The key to the orientation of this study (actually two 
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studies, since the second edition of the book reports on both the Erie County 
‘study of 1940 and 4 national sample study of 1944) is provided by the authors’ 
statement that “Social characteristics determine political preference.”! A 
careful study of the Erie County research and a recent analysis of similar data 
gathered by the University of Michigan Survey Research Center suggest, 
however, that, although social characteristics were used to explain party pref- 
erence in Erie County, the generalized usefulness of such explanation is 
limited.? Manipulation of sociological materials has not’ produced successful 
predictions of whether or not individuals will vote. Moreover, such techniques 
for prediction as were devised by the directors of the Erie County study failed 
in the SRC study to predict the party preference of some 40 per cent of those 
. respondents who did vote? . 

The discussion which follows concerns a study which shifts the focus from 
sociological to social-psychological variables. The use of sociological variables 
in the study of political behavior must not only be refined, but it must be com- 
plemented by-the use of some of the other variables which can be expected to 
play a role in the development of politically relevant attitudes and behavior. 
‘Activity such as voting must eventually be studied in the fullest context of all 
relevant sociological and psychological factors. We shall here be concerned with 
` but one more aspect of this total context: some relationships between attitudes 
on political issues and expressions of preference for political parties.‘ ` 

Two national surveys conducted by the University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center provided the data which we shall examine. The first of these 
was conducted. in two parts; the first part preceded the national elections of 
1948, and the second part followed immediately after the elections with a re- 
interview of the original respondents." The second study was a study of national 
political and economic issues, conducted in June, 1951.° Both studies contained 
requisite information in two areas: a) past and current political party prefer- 
. ence of the respondents, and b) respondents’ attitudes on policies of the na- 
tional government. ~ : 

I 

The data concerning political preference in these two studies provided two 

indicators of party preference. In classifying people as party preferrers, each 


1P. Lazarafeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York, 1949), 
p. 27. 

2 Morris Janowitz and Warren E. Miller, “The Index of Political Predisposition in the 
1948 Election,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 14, pp. 710-27 (Nov., 1952). 

3 Ibid. 

4 The data used here are from the series of studies conducted by the Public Affairs 
Program of the University of Michigan Survey Research Center. For a somewhat different 
treatment of some of the same data, see George Belknap and Angus Campbell, “Political 
Party Identification and Attitudes Toward Foreign Policy,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 15, pp. 601-23 (Winter, 1951-52). 

ë A. Campbell and R. L. Kahn, The People Elect a President (Ann Arbor, 1952). ` 

$ Survey Research Center, “Public Reactions to American Foreign Policy” (July, 
1951). f 
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individual was described in terms of both a ‘past and current party preference. 
Consequently, instead of speaking of Democrats or Republicans or Independ- 
ents or Non-voters (the four basic categories of preference with which we shall 
` be concerned), we shall, throughout the first part of this discussion, refer to 
Democrat-Republicans (people who were Democratic in 1948 but Republican 
- in 1951) or Non-voting Independents (Non-voters in 1948 who in 1951 still 
did not express a definite major party preference) or to the 14 other similar 
groups.” Information provided by the 1951 attitude study defined the 16 groups 
in terms of their responses to two questions: 1) “In the last presidential elec- 


tion about half the people voted and half did not. Did you vote?” (If yes) - 


“For whom did you vote?” 2) “If a presidential election was held today, do you 
think you .would vote Democratic, Republican or for some other party?” 
The answers to question 1 were grouped to form four categories of people: 


a) those who had voted Democratic, b) those who ‘had voted Republican, c) 


' those who had voted for a minority party, and d) those who had not voted. The 
ariswers to question 2 were also grouped to form four categories: the Democrat- 
ic, Republican, and Independent (plus a few minor party) preferrers and the 
potential Non-voters. Hach respondent was thus classified twice, and his party 
preference was defined as a combination of these classifications, thus producing 
Republican-Democrats, Non-voting-Independents, Democrat-Democrats, etc. 
(In each instance, the first of the labels refers to the respondent’s 1948 vote, 
the second refers to his party preference in a June, 1951.) 
W 

A central problem of the research was to trace the correspondence. between 

Party preference and political attitudes. Before doing this, however, it was 


necessary to develop a summarizing measure of political attitudes. The atti- ` 


tudes to be used were chosen from the same 1951 study of American foreign 
policy. In that study the following six quéstions were asked: 


1. “In general are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the way the United States has been 
acting towards other countries?” ` 

2. “Do you think our troubles with other countries £ are mainly our own fault or not?” 

8. “Do. you think the people running our affairs with_other countries have done a 
pretty good job or do you think that some other people could have done better?” 

4. “Do you think the United States should send troops to help protect Europe against 
Communism?” 7 


5. “Do you think we did-the right thing in getting into the fighting in Korea last sum- 


mer or should we have stayed out?” 
6. “In the disagreements between President Truman and General MacArthur about 
how to carry on the war in Korea, who do you think was most nearly right?” 


The assumption in ordering attitudes on these items was that. responses tó 
this battery or any similar battery of questions about national policies would 
provide an “index of support for the national administration.” This index 
~ would be'a device by which groups of individuals could be ordered; it would be 


` 1 For the sečond study which we shall discuss (see below), the time of the “past” and 
“eurrent” party preferences is changed to “usual voting behavior” ane “vote in 1948, ” 
and the same two-fold description of as aaa is used. 
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TABLE I 
PARTY PREFERENCE GROUPS ORDERED BY INDEX OF SUPPORT FOR 
f , ADMINISTRATION POLIOI®S 7 





Index of Support for the 
1948 1951 Administration 


Vote Preference Number of Pro Responses — 
: Number of Pro+-Con Responses 


69 

66 

66* 

60° 

56 

' 55 
a1 

bit 
50 —— — — — 
44* 

43 

40, 

86” ' 


35 





-34 


I 22% 





* ae with a very small number of members, cresting N’s of less than 15 and pro- 
viding presumptively unreliable indications of. group attitudes. 


based on the relative amount of support or opposition. which members of bok 
group indicated for each separate policy item? An index of support for the 


3 Three means of determining “relative support for the national adininistration” were 
tried: 1) the absolute difference between the percentage of the group membership which 
indicated support for the policy and the percentage of the group membership which in- 
dicated opposition, 2) an average rank ordering of the groups derived from combining the 
rank order of the groyps in termas of the percentage supporting an issue within each group 
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national administration was constructed by summing the responses for, each 
group of party affiliates on all six national policy issues: The percentage of pro- 
administration support i in each group was then computed by dividing the sum 
of the pro-administration responses on the six issues by the sum of both pro 
and con responses. 

Each group of party preferrers thus received a score based on its attitudinal 
responses in support of the administration policies and expressed as a per cent 
_ of the total number of its attitudinal responses. Following the logic dictated by 
this concern with only the relationship between the attitudinal commitments 
and party preference, the “Don’t Know” or “Not Ascertained” responses (the 
responses involving no reported attitudinal commitment) were not used in this 
scoring procedure. ' 

Table I indicates the first findings when the 16 party preference groups 
were ordered on the continuum of administration support with respect to the 
six policy issues enumerated above. l l 

The symmetrical pattérn produced by this ordering was one of the .most 
interesting features of the rank order. Also of interest was the apparent demon- 
stration of the efficacy of grouping individuals by party preference in order to 
bring together people who are homogeneous with respect to political attitudes. 

The ordering of the groups of party preferrers by responses to the attitudinal ` 
items provided support for one of our most crucial hypotheses. The assumption 
was made that combining responses to six issues on national policy (issues on 
which a pro-administration and anti-administration point of view could ap- 
parently be distinguished) would provide a pro- to anti-administration continu- 
um. The ordering of groups of party preferrers was interpreted as evidence 
of a positive relationship between attitudinal commitment and political be- 
havior. To be sure, the precise nature of the relationship was at this point no 
clearer than was the meaning of the symmetrical array. However, the sym- 
metry of the array reflected a particular structure of types of party preference; 
and.the attitude scores of the groups composing the array suggested that the’ 
structure was related to political ideology or attitude structures. 

From this it may be deduced that expressions of attitudes on issues of national 
governmental policy should possibly be considered not merely as attitudinal 
expressions per se, but also as politically partisan acts. If some common factor — 
of political significance had not existed in the six items used in the test, the re- 
lationship between party preferénce and attitude as illustrated by the sym- 
metrical array of party preferrers would not have existed.? ` - 


! 
with the inverse rank of the groups in terms of the percentage of esch group opposing an 

- issue, and 3) the ratio of the number of group supporters to the total number of the group . 
who took a stand on the issue (which could also be expressed as the ratio of the percentage 
who supported the issue to the total percentage who took a stand on the issue). Inasmuch 
as we were concerned only with those members i in each -défined group of party preference 

" who actually expressed attitudes on the relevant policy items, method 3 was used through- 
out. . 

* The possibility that the particular combination of the six available d issues was acci- 

dentally responsible for the neatness of the array was examined. Vgrious combinations of 
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The array positions of these groups of party preferrers could not be readily 
explained by the available data relating to the personal-social characteristics 
of individuals. That is, the distributions of age, income, education, occupation, 
level of interest, information level, religious preference and place of residence 
(described by five categories on a rural-urban continuum) did not vary among’ 
the groups in the manner which would be necessary for those characteristics to 
be the factors underlying the array. ‘The symmetry of the array cannot be 
accounted for by any of the above variables. ; 

A possible partial exception to this generalization was found in the age dis- 
tribution of the ND and NR groups. In these groups, a relatively large number 
of members were in the 21-24 age group. These were undoubtedly mostly 
young citizens who could not vote in 1948, but who were taking an active in- 
terest in politics in 1951. The young ‘people did not, however, provide the 
attitudinal responses which placed the entire ND and NR groups in thé ex- 
treme positions. As a matter of fact, the elimination of the 21-24 age group from 
the ND and NR groups in the 1951 study resulted in increasing the uniquenéss 
- of the attitudinal positions of the remaining ND’s and NR’s. With the young 
respondents removed, the ND score rose from 69 to 71, and the NR score cor- 
respondingly dropped from 34 to 32 (see Table I). 

A review of the political character of some of the 16 groups suggested, How 
ever, that the array provides a basis for considering some of the possible rela- 
tionships between attitude formation and party preference. Two major hypoth- 
eses about the relationship between party identification and attitudes on 
foreign policy have been outlined elsewhere by Belknap and Campbell.: Inas- 
much as party identification was determined by Belknap and Campbell by 
statements of party preference in response to question 2 in the 1951 attitude 
study, above, these hypotheses are relevant to the data under examination. 
One of the hypotheses holds that “‘the party serves .. . as a means of instru- 
menting a point of view regarding foreign policy which [has been] arrived at 
as a result of a variety of internal needs and external influences (including party 
activities).” The other proposes that “the party serves . . . as a reference point 
‘to which [people] look, consciously or otherwise, for fa guide to] thear [own] 
position on foreign policy questions.” . 

In accord with the first hypothesis, people who currently approye the various 
actions of the United States i in international affairs will express ‘this approval 


three or more issues were tested and all of them produced about the same distribution -of 
groups. Some variations were observed in the central portion of the distribution, but it 
could be assumed that such variance was a product of the decreased reliability which 
resulted from decreasing the number of issues included in the index. The consistency with 
which any group of three or more issuea produced the same array of political groups can,’ 
in fact, be exploited to demonstrate the usefulness of this approach to the analysis of both 
intra- and inter-political party shifts. 

10° Cited above, n. 4. 

n Belknap and Campbell give major attention to the second of these hypotheses. Their 
discussion proceeds from the same general body of data which is under consideration here, 
i.e., data from the Syrvey Research Center, June, 1951 survey of the adult population. 
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of policy by dipper of the Admita and of iie Democratic party; those 
who oppose American foreign policy will indicate their opposition by active 
support of a party which also expresses opposition to the same policy, in many 
instances the Republican party. Conversely, the second hypothesis suggests 
that once a person has become a Democrat, whether through psychological 
identification or as a formal member or informal supporter, he will subse- 
quently adopt the Democratie position on political issues, including ‘issues 
involving foreign policy. The supporter of the Republican party will, in turn, 
acquire attitudes expressing opposition to the foreign policy program of the 
Democratic party and administration. 

It is to be expected that neither of these hypotheses can serve alone as an 
adequate explanation of the relationship between attitude and party prefer- 
. ence. Rather, we can expect that various types of political change, in attitude 

or party preference, will be variously related to one or the other of these major 
theses about political activity. 

For example, the hypothesis that support of a party is dependent upon the 
congruence of attitudes of the supporter and policies of the party may be sug- 
gested as an explanation for the array positions of the DR and RD groups of 
party ‘preferrers. To apply the hypothesis, the nature of the change in party 
preference among the members of these two groups must ‘be deduced, in part, 
from information not provided by the June, 1951 survey. Of major importance . 
is the fact that since 1948 there has been a change in the leadership of the Re- 
‘publican party. There has also been a diminution of the bi-partisan. character 
of American foreign policy and an accentuation of party differences on foreign 
policy. Thus, it may be that some of those Democratic voters of 1948 who were 
not in favor of the policy acts undertaken with bi-partisan support, and some 
of those Republicans of 1948 who were strong supporters of those same policy 
actions have since been faced with a change in the political stage upon which 
they must play. The Democratic voters have been presented with an oppor- 
tunity to express their dissatisfaction with foreign policy, and they now prefer 

. the Republican party because a leading faction of that party promises policy 
more in line with their own long-standing attitudes. The Republican voters, 
in turn, have been forced to switch to the Democratic party to establish al- 
legiance, once more, with a party whose foreign policy is acceptable to them. 

The data do not’ provide direct verification that this explanation does, in 
fact, apply to a majority of the members of the DR and RD groups. It could 
be argued, for example, that a random distribution of the -1948 voters could be 
expected to produce as many party changers as non-changing regulars (assum- 
ing that all 1948 Democrats and Republicans chose, at random, to prefer either 
the Democratic or Republican party in 1951). Some of the party changers who 
were isolated in this study may have been only those people-for whom random, 
unknown factors were relevant to party preference. A much more precise thesis | 
has been advanced which holds that party switchers are politically uninvolved 
and uninterested.“ Consequently, they are given to changing party preference 


18 Bee The People’s Choice, p. xviii. 
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rather capriciously. However, both of these explanations of party switching 
fail to account for the relative positions of the DR’s and RD’s in the total 
array. Attitudinally, these groups are almost as extreme as the regular party 
members, the DD’s and RR’s. Had the DR’s and RD’s been relatively neutral 
‘in their attitudes on foreign policy, either the “random distribution” thesis 
or the ‘‘uninvolved and uninterested” explanation might have seemed ade- , 
quate to account for the change in party preference. The clarity of both 
groups’ attitudinal positions suggests, however, that, for a preponderance of 
these people, party did serve as an instrumentality, a means of erpressen, for 
attitudes on foreign policy. 

The discovery that the DD’s and RR’s occupied extreme poaitions i in the ar- 
ray was not unexpected. These two groups can probably be accurately described 
as composed, by’ and large, of reliable “party regulars.” Individuals whose 
involvement in politics is minimal might be expected to avoid admitting either 
. having voted for the losing party in the last election or preferring the party 
` currently (at the time of the survey) under severe, even violent criticism. The _ 
RR’s did not disassociate themselves from the unsuccessful party of 1948, and ` 
` the DD’s did not disassociate themselves from the party suffering attack from 
many quarters on many issues. We do not know whether the DD’s and RR’s 
‘wavered or shifted between November, 1948.and June, 1951, but after two 
major political events, the presidential election and the dismissal of MacArthur, 
member of both groups apparently maintained a consistent party preference. 

‘DD and RR party preferrers were, moreover, quite homogeneous attitudi- 
nally and provided strong support for the foreign policies of their respective 
f parties, Also, it should be recalled that foreign policy was not an overt political 
' issue. during the 1948 election campaign. Consequently, although we know 

nothing of these people’s party preference prior to 1948, we can assume that 
choice of party in that year was not necessarily motivated by attitudes on 
foreign policy issues. As Belknap and Campbell point out, the highly partisan 
character of foreign policy in 1951 was unmistakable, and, as Table I indicates, 
the attitudes of the DD and RR members on foreign policy clearly reflect the 
newly established partisan positions. Thus, it may in turn be suggested that © 
party served as a guide to, or a source of, attitudes on foreign policy for a pre- 
ponderance of DD’s and RR’s. 
For the groups not yet discussed, we jane be less specific in our speculations 
about their possible relation to the hypotheses. In support of the “party as an 
. instrumentality” hypothesis, perhaps the most that-could be concluded about 
the ND’s and NR’s would be as follows: A combination of internal and external 
changes, between 1948 and 1951 resulted in making support of a political party 
appropriate for the expression of newly salient attitudes on political affairs. A 
newly perceived importance of foreign policy could, of course, produce an en- 
thusiasm and fervor which would be manifested in a high proportion of party- , 
oriented attitudes. Recently acquired attitudes on politically partisan issues 
may have pushed the members of the ND and NR groups over the “threshold” 
of political participation. Choosing parties as vehicles for desired participation 
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could be expected to follow. There are, however, egually valid reasons for 
assuming that the “party as a source” hypothesis is involved in explaining the 
ND and NR array positions. In the first place, operationalizing party identifica- 
tion by using only voting or. voting intention as evidence of identification is 
unduly restricting. Although there has been but little study of the phenomenon 
of party identification, it may be assumed that voting is only one of many 
possible expressions of identification. At this point in the development of politi- 
cal behavior theory, even “avoidable” non-voting should not be interpreted as 
an absence of party identification. Despite their non-voting of 1948, ND’s and 
NR’s may yet be as strongly identified with their parties as are the DD’s and 
RR’s. In the second place, no information is available concerning the reasons for 
the ND and NR non-vote in 1948. Illness, bad weather, inability to meet 
residence or other legal voting requirements or a host of less common factors 
may have prevented voting. By intent and desire, the ND’s and NR’s may have 
been Democrats and Republicans, respectively, in 1948 who were not able to 
vote." There is little reason, on the basis of the examined data, to emphasize 
the greater applicability of either major hypothesis in explaining the ND- and 
_NR relationships. 
The DI and RI groups may well be people for whom candidates are more 
. important than either attitudes on issues or identification with party. They 
are predominantly “Independents,” in 1951, who professed to base their hypo- 
thetical voting behavior on choice among candidates. They do not share 
the enthusiasm of their fellow party members of 1948 (particularly the DD’s 
and RR’s) for the respective party positions on foreign policy. At this point in 
time they had not wholeheartedly adopted their parties’ positions. But, neither 
did they seem to be searching for a party to express extreme attitudes; the 
. primacy of a candidate in their choosing of a party does not suggest party im-' 
plementation of an attitudinal position. 

The data considered here and in the Belknap and Gimpa article are not 
inclusive enough, however, to rule out the possibility that a still different 
combination of the two hypotheses can accommodate the somewhat conflicting 
conclusions which may be drawn from the two discussions, A most obvious 

“ gap in the data to which we have referred stems from the absence of information 
about attitudes related to domestic policies. Although foreign policy attitudes 
were clearly related to party preference, the relationship may be a function of 
a, third major variable, namely, attitudes on domestic policy. With this possi- 
bility in mind, it can be suggested that attitudes toward such issues as taxation, 
economic controls, communism in government, administrative corruption, ‘or 
the welfare state may be the factors responsible for changing or solidifying 
party preference. There is much impressionistic evidence which suggests that 
nueh issues are much more immediately relevant to most voters, are much 


1 Although ND and NR scores on support for the administration in 1951 did tend to 
be more extreme than the scores of the DD’s and RR’s, the differences were not of a 
magnitude sufficient to preclude the possibility that sampling error or some other for- 
tuitous factors produced them. 
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better known through wider eid contact with taxation and ‘controls -or ` 

through publicity given to communism and corription, and may thùs play the 
, major role in determining party preference. _ 

The absence of data on the June, 1951 respondents’ attitudes toward. 

’ domestic policies and on respondents’ evaluations of the relative importance 

of domestic and foreign policy issues forestalls immediate investigation of this 


` _ possibility. If, however, domestic policy is, in fact, more important to the ` 


American voter than foreign policy, we might conclude as follows: a) Increased 


- relevancy and saliency of domestic policies have, in recent months, resulted 


in major attitudinal changes. b) Attitudinal changes related to domestic policies ` 
have produced marked changes in party preference. c) Changes in party leader- - 
ship and the international situation have, at the same time, accentuated party . 
differences on foreign policy. d) Following the domestic policy-inspired changes 
in party preference, attitudes on foreign policy have been sequined by the new. 
party members. . ` - 

This argument, however, seems jih more appropriate. as an EE 
of the DR and RD switches or the ND and NR activation than as an explana-, 
tion of the differential attitudinal positions occupied by the total range of’ party 
preferring groups. In fact, to infer that the observed ordering of the sixteen 
groups of party’ preferrers on attitudes toward foreign affairs was basically an 
ordering on attitudes toward domestic affairs is toinfer a clear-cut relationship 
between these attitudes which is seldom demonstrable. ` 

In summary, the data examined in this study and in the Belknap and Camp- 
bell study strongly suggest that important relationships exist between party ` 
preference and attitudes on political issues. The findings from the present 
study, in particular, accommodate the hypothesis that the party serves as an 
. instrumentality for points of view regarding political issues which have’ been 
arrived at as a result of a variety of internal `'needs and external influences. 
The data examined here do not provide other than infetential evidence that ` 
strength of party preferénce, or-party identification, is directly related to 
strength or clarity of attitudinal predisposition; moreover, there is basis for - 
only the most-general speculation concerning the dependence or independence 
of party preference on political attitudes. Some portions of the above discussion, 

_ and the tabular presentation throughout the study, draw attention to the pos- 
sible dependence of party identification on political attitudes: Nevertheless, 
_ relationships which might ‘be expected to follow’from ‘the hypothesis that 
party serves to guide. people in forming political attitudes were also found to 
exist in the present study. It may be suggested that whatever conflict there is 
between the two hypotheses and the two interpretations of the data can be 
resolved in at least two ways: 1) under varying conditions and circumstances, 
political attitudes and party identification may be of differential importance 
to people, and 2) different attitudinal areas (such as those relating to domesti¢ 
policy or to foreign policy) may, at different times, be of differential importance 
to people. Further exploration of the relation between voting behavior and in- 
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tention and party identification, and the gathering of more complete informa- 
tion on respondents’ political histories are also of paramount importance. 


II 


At this point a replication of this analysis was essential. ‘Therefore, before 
attempting to verify some of the more refined meanings which might be at- 
tributed to the major findings, the next step involved exploring similar data 
from a completely different research project, the study of the 1948 election 
which was mentioned earlier. Again, six questions on national policy matters 
were utilized to provide the measure of pro- or anti-administration attitude. 
These questions were: 


`~1. “Do you think rent control should be kept on or should it be dropped?” 

2. “Some people think the government ought to do something to control prices and 
others say that government controls just make matters worse. How do you feel 
about that?” 


8. “Have you heard anything about the Taft-Hartley Act?” (If yes) “What do you 
think ought to be done about it?” 

4, “In general are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the way the United States has 
been acting toward other countries?” 

5. “Some people think that since the war the United States has gone too far in concern- 
ing itself with problems in other parts of the world. How do you feel about this?” 

6. “Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with the way our country has been acting toward 
Russia?” 


The questions relevant. to party prefererice were concerned with “usual” 
voting behavior and voting behavior in 1948. The classification of the Novem- 
ber, 1948 respondents was made on the basis of their responses to the two ques- 
tions: 1) “If you have voted in a presidential election before this one have you 
usually voted Democratic or Republican?” and, 2) “In this election, about 
half the people voted and half of them didn’t. Did you vote? Whom did you ` 
vote for?” The responses to question 1 were grouped to form four categories 
of people: a) those who usually voted Democratic, b) those who usually voted 
Republican, c) those who had voted for more than one party or for a minority 
party and d) those who had not voted before. Since the study was concerned 
with major party voting behavior, all respondents in category c were described 
as Independents. ' 

The second phase of the investigation was thus conducted with a completely 
different sample (although still one representing the adult, non-institutional 
American population), responding to five different issues (only the question 
on satisfaction with American foreign policy was asked in both studies), at a 
time clearly removed from the study first described, 1948 instead of 1951. The 
same methods were used for constructing the index of support for the adminis- 
tration, and the same-general method of defining party preference in terms of 
both an historically past and a more contemporary expression of political prefer- 
ence was followed. The gross findings are depicted in Table II. y 

The balanced pattern of pairs of Democratic and Republican preferrers was 


e 
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‘ ' ` Index of Support of the 
‘ Administration 
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* Groups with a very small number of members, creating N’s of leas than 15 and pro- 
viding presumptively unreliable indications of group attitudes. ~ 


again prominent. There were, however, apparent changes from the pattern 

- observed in the first study, including the reversal of order of the RR and NR. 
groups, and the shift in relative position of the ID, IR and DI, RI groups. © 
These, shifts and inconsistencies may have been a function of unreliably small 
numbers within the affected cells in one or the other of the studies.™ 
‘ Barring the above-mentioned differences between the two patterns, it was 
felt that the constancy with which the larger groups maintained their relative 

` positions further supported the major hypothesis. Attitudes on issues of nation- 
al policy did indeed provide the basis for a’ general scale of support for the 


: 


u See notes accompanying Tables I and II on small cell populations. 
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national administration. In the two. different. studies, there was a marked simi- 
larity of ordering among comparably defined groups of party preferrers as they 
were ordered on the basis ‘of attitudinal commitments. The content of these 
attitudes could, in each case, be described in terms of supporting or opposing 
policy promoted by the Democratic administration under President Truman. 
It could be assumed that the time interval separating the two studies (two and 
one-half years) was not a causal factor relevant to this stage of the analysis. 

Exploration of the meanings which can be attributed to the array of the 1948 
party preferrers is most difficult because the attitudes involved both domestic 
and foreign policy issues. At the same time, the use of both categories of issues 
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demonstrates that domestic as well as foreign policy issues provide attitudinal 
continua on which groups of party preferrers maintain a particular order.” 
This demonstration encourages the assumption that almost any set’ of issues 
on national policy (issues on which a pro-administration and anti-administra- 
tion point of view can be distinguished) can provide a pro- to anti-administra- 
tion attitude continuum. The major implication of this is that the meaning of 
the arrays is possibly much more general than our earlier discussion of attitude 
content suggested. The analysis and replication may be said to have involved 
two specific instances of the general case in which a random sample of people 
ordered by attitudes toward the national administration exhibited a unique 
ordering in terms of party preference. In other words, in two completely differ- 


‘ ent surveys people’s attitudes toward political issues were similarly related to 


their preference for political parties. 

At this point it was suggested that combining data from the two specific 
cases would serve the function of providing larger N’s for many of those groups 
whose scores had been described as unreliable because they had varied from the 
expected pattern. The reliability of specific group measures would be improved, 
and a “standard” array of the party preferrer groups could be established. The 
two studies were, therefore, combined in the same manner by which items were 
combined for each of the separate study analyses.° The combination did, in 
fact, substantially increase the size of all groups except those forming the pairs 
ID-IR and DI-RI. 

The general case, constructed by combining the two specific cases from the 
1948 and 1951 data, is illustrated in Table III. The symmetrical distribution of 
the various groups was, of course, to be expected inasmuch as the similarity of 
patterns in the separate studies provided the justification for the formation of 
the above combined distribution. 

The assumption that deviations from the completely balanced or symmetrical 
array were the consequences of unreliable data seemed to be affirmed. The only 
deviations in the aggregate pattern were provided by the two pairs of groups, 


15 The analysis of various combinations of three issues (instead of six), as described in 


_ footnote 9, was also made on the data from the 1948 study. The results were comparable 


in that any three issues whether they were three domestic, three foreign policy, or a com- 
bination of two of one and one of the other, produced similar orderings of party preferrer 
groups. Again, variations of rank ordering were observed in the middle-range groups—but 
it could be assumed that such variance was a product of decreased reliability whioh re- 
sulted from decreasing the number of issues included in the index. | 

18 For example, the DR group from the first study and the DR group from the second 
study were considered as one group of people. They had in common the experience of 
shifting from Democratic to Republican preference at some time prior to (or, conceivably, 
during) an SRC interview. Each member of the group had also responded to six items 
eliciting attitudes toward national governmental policy. The group had 6N opportunities 
(where N=group membership) to verbalize these attitudes (and thereby demonstrate 
political partisanship). The group score was computed as the number of pro divided by the 


_ number of pro and con responses. Again the DK and NA responsés were not included in 


the scoring because of our interest in relating attitudes and party preference rather than 
in relating party preference to the absence of attitudinal commitments. 


- ~ 
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ID-IR and DI-RI. These groups were not greatly strengthened by combining 
the data from the two studies, and were each reliably represented in only one 
set of data. 


HI 


This “standard” or “aggregate” array promises to be useful in many studies 
of political behavior. Instead of restricting analysis of political change, i.e., ` 
shifts in partisan allegiance or in attitudinal commitment, to analysis of that 
change which takes place immediately before an election, the meaningfulness 
of change over longer periods of time (specifically, at least over three or four 
year intervals) can be studied. Changes such as those produced by election 
campaigns can be related to changes occurring during the between-election 
years. The relationship between change in attitudes and change in political 
behavior can be studied with some assurance that order, not happenstance, 
and psychological structure, not socio-economic factors alone, underlie both 
attitudinal commitment and political behavior. 

As suggested earlier, attention can also be focused on different kinds of 
change. Twelve of the sixteen groups of party preferrers (all except the DD, 
RR, II, and NN groups) represented types of change ranging from that re- 
lated to possible minimal involvement (changes from Non-voting to ‘‘Independ- 
ent” preference) to that related to possible maximal involvement (change from 
voting for party X to voting for party Y). Although changers have been char- 
acterized as the politically disinterested and uninvolved,!” one of the con- 
sistent findings of this analysis was that political change was accompanied, 
or preceded, by very clear attitudinal commitments congruent with the par- 
tisan change.-The ND’s and NR’s consistently wére attitudinally the most 
Democratic and most Republican, respectively, of all groups of political affili- 
ates. The party switchers, likewise, as mentioned earlier, had attitudinal scores 
that closely identified them with the core of their newly adopted parties. 

If further study verifies the apparent stability of the order of groups of party 
preferrers when they are arrayed attitudinally, the information which may be 
collected on attitudes may disclose much of value about the “politicalness” 
of suspected issues in party politics. For example, an additional analysis of the 
1948 Election Study strongly suggested that while foreign policy was not an 
overt issue in the 1948 election, the rank and file voters were apparently di- 
vided, even then, along party lines on foreign policy questions. By 1951 the 
_ partisan differences were much more pronounced, but the change from 1948 was 

primarily one of degtee for many people. 

At this point it seems evident that during at least two-periods in the past 
four years, groups of party supporters as defined by two statements of party 
preference, were uniquely distributed attitudinally on a pro-anti national ad- 
ministration continuum. In projecting future studies greater attention can be 
given to the search for explanations of the voting behavior of persons within 
each of the groups forming the attitudinal distribution. This past work can also 


17 See n. 12, i : i s 
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be used as a point of departure for historical or dynamic studies of voting be~ 
havior. The problems of studying changes in voting, changes in political par- 
tisanship, and changes in attitude on national pone can be conducted. with 
‘at least one point fixed for comparison. 


A SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 


It was found that defining party preference by the use of statements con- 
cerning past and present political behavior produced groups of respondents 
which assumed a unique rank order when the groups were placed on a continu- 
um of pro-anti attitudes toward issues relevant to national politics. The rank 
ordering produced by reference to attitudes toward national governmentai 
policies was observed to be constant (within variations possibly related to the 
unreliability of small numbers in the groups producing the variations) whether 
foreign policy, issues alone or a combination of foreign and domestic i issues were + 
used to elicit the expressions of attitude. ; 

The consistency of ordering existed for two different samples of the national! 
adult population surveyed at two different times, 1948 and 1951. Variations of 


the kinds of past and present party preferences which could be combined from. ` ` 


the data available did not produce significant variations in the ordering. That 
is, whether past preference was taken to be “usual voting behavior,” “vote ir 
1944,” or “preference in 1948,” with present preference being either “vote in 
1948” or “preference in 1948; or whether past vote was “vote in 1948” witt 
present preference being “preference in June, 1951’’—all of the permutations 
produced groups which followed the same ofdering whea et by pro-anti 
attitudes on the selected nanona policies. 


THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ITALIAN CONSTITUTION 


JOHN CLARKE ADAMS 
University of Buffalo 
AND 
PAOLO BARILE z 
University of Siena ‘ 
The new Italian Constitution was written by the 556 deputies the Italian 
people elected to their first Constitutional Assembly on June 2, 1946. The As- 
sembly approved the Constitution on December 22, 1947, by a vote of. 453 
favorable, 62 opposed, and 31 absent. After this approval the Constitution was . 
promulgated by the Provisional President of Italy, Enrico de Nicola, and be- 
came effective ten days later, on January 1, 1948. Numerous evaluations of the 
Constitution are available, and, it is not our purpose here to duplicate this 
work. We are concerned solely with discovering to what extent the Constitution ` 
was actually in effect during the four and one-half year period following its 
promulgation and with explaining, if possible, why there has been so much de- 
lay i in implementing some of its basic provisions. 
` What we shall find is that some enabling legislation was passed by the Con- 
stitutional Assembly in the interim period between the effective date of the 
. Constitution and the election of the first Parliament in April, 1948. Parliament 
has implemented a few more constitutional provisions, but- vast and basic sec- 
tions of the Constitution are still ineffective, owing to Parliament’s inaction. 
To a lesser degree the administration and the courts are in a position to imple- 
ment the Constitution. The administration has done little to this end, and al- 
though the courts have taken the Constitution more seriously than the other 
branches ‘of the government their work has often been conflicting and incon- 
clusiye. The President’s power to implement the Constitution is operative al- 
most entirely in times of emergency or by tradition. Constitutional emergencies 
did not arise in this period and traditions have not been established; thus the 
President’s effect on the Constitution has been negligible. _ 


1 Studies in English include Mario Einaudi’s section in Fritz Morstein Marx, Foreign 
‘Governments (New York, 1949), as well as numerous articles by the same author; and 
John Clarke Adama, “The Government of Italy,” in Adams, et al., Foreign Governments 
and Their Backgrounds (New York, 1950). Studies in Italian include Piero Calamandrei 
and Alessandro Levi, Commentario sistematico alla costituzione italiana (Florence, 1950, 
2 vols.); Antonié Amorth, La costituzione italiana (Milan, 1948); Giorgio Balladore Pal- 
lieri, La nuova costituzione italiana (Milan, 1950); Gastone Baschieri, Luigi Bianchi 
D'Espinosa, and Carlo Giannattasio, La costituetone italiana (Florence, 1949); Emilio 
Crosa, Diritto costituzionale (Turin, 1951); Paolo Biscaretti di Ruffia, Diritto costituzionale 
(Naples, 1949); Vincenzo Falzone, Filippo Palermo, and Francesco Cosentino, La cos- 
titusione della Repubblica italiana illustrata con 4 lavori preparatori (Rome, 1948); Pietro 
Virga, Diritto costituzionale (Palermo, 1950). Studies in French include Emilio Cross (ed.), 
La constitution ttalianne de 1948, in Cahiers de la fondation nationals des sciences politiques 
(Paria, 1960). ` 
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In order to explain this state of affairs, we must take into consideration how, 
by whom, and in what political climate the Constitution was written, and the 

nature of itg content. >. : 
g l T 

The members of the Constitutional Assembly were, on the whole, of high 
caliber. They included distinguished scholars such‘as the philosopher Benedetto 
Croce, the economist Luigi Einaudi, the Latin scholar.Concetto Marchesi, the 
‘mathematician Gustavo Colonnetti, and the law professors Piero Calamandrei, 

Tomaso Perassi, Costantino Mortati, Giuseppe Dossetti, Egidio Tosato, and 
Giuseppe Grassi;. prominent pre-Fascist statesmen, including former Prime 
Ministers Vittorio Emanuele Orlando, Francesco Saverio Nitti, and Ivanoe 
Bonomi; former Foreign Minister Count Carlo Sforza; outstanding Partisan 
‘leaders, such as Ferrucio Parri and Luigi Longo; and almost all of the post- 
- Fascist political leaders. 

The Constitutional Assembly was dominated by three parties, the Christian - 
Democrats (Catholic), the Communists, and the Socialists. Four other parties, 
the Liberal, the Labor Democratic, the Republican, and the Action parties, ' 
which were also anti-Fascist and basically democratic, were aetive in drafting 
the Constitution: Owing to the prestige of their leaders; these four parties had, 
in fact, greater influence than their numbers merited. The other minor parties 
were monly of a reactionary nature and had little influence in forming the Con- 
stitution. Nọ single party had a majority in the Constitutional Assembly, and 
no stable coalition was formed that could i impose 4 unified program. Therefore 
. a separate majority was formed on each major issue. The Christian Democrats 

were usually the-nucleus of this majority, but its other component parts varied 
according to the issue at stake. 

A body of over 500 persons is not well adapted to constitution-making. The 
Assembly was therefore wise in delegating, on July 15, 1946, the task of drafting 
the Constitution to a committee of 75 of its members, chosen to represent the 
parties in proportion to their strength in the Assembly. In general the parties 
were represented on the committee by their abler men. 

The Seventy-five elected as its president the respected jurist.and pre-Fascist _ 
deputy Meuccio Ruini, a member of the Labor Democrat party. The Commit- 
tee then divided itself into three sub-committees, charged respectively with . 
drafting the parts of the Constitution dealing with (1) rights and duties of 
citizens, (2) the constitutional organization of the State, and (3) social and 
economic rights and duties. These sub-committees elected as their presidents re- 

‘spectively the Demochristian Umberto Tupini, the Communist Umberto 
Terracini, and the Socialist Gustavo Ghidini. The second sub-committee, which 
was tha largest, was again subdivided to permit the creation of a special section 
dealing with the judiciary, headed by the Republican Giovanni Conti. ` 

When the various sections and sub-committees had finished their work, the 
Seventy-five appointed a committee of 18 to coordinate the Constitution and 
put it into final form for presentation to the Constitutional Assembly. The 
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Eighteen was composed of the presidents of the committee and its subdivi- 
sions, of outstanding law professors such as Calamandrei (Action party), 
Perassi (Republican), Grassi (Liberal), and Tosato, Dossetti, and Mortati 
(Christian Democrats), and of top political figures such as Togliatti and the _ 
Liberal party leader, Marchese Roberto Lucifero. The Seventy-five adopted the 
re-draft made by the Eighteen with only slight modifications and presented it 
` to the Assembly on January 31, 1947. During the rest of 1947 the Assembly dis- 
cussed, altered, and after 173 sessions finally approved the Constitution. 

The Constitution was not submitted to the electorate for approval.. This 
saved the Assembly from the possible embarrassment of having the voters re- 
ject the Constitution it had approved, as had occurred in France shortly be- 
fore. On the other hand, the Italian Constitution was deprived of the prestige it 
might have gained through approval by popular vote. Such prestige might 
have helped it overcome some of the obstacles that are in its path today.? 

The provisions in the Italian Constitution can be divided into two cate- 
gories: those primarily of an institutional nature, which either establish or au- 
thorize the establishment; of the principal organs of government and describe 
their functions and inter-relations, and those that state the rights and privileges 

. of Italian citizens and the obligations and aims of the government. The first 
type is found in Part II of the Constitution (Arts. 55-139). The second type is 
found in the section of the Constitution called “General Principles’ (Arts. 
1-12) and in Part I (Arts. 13-54). 

Still another classification of constitutional norms must be borne in mind in 
examining the implementation of the Constitution. Jurists distinguish between 
preceptive norms (norme precettive) and programmatic norms (norme pro- 
grammatiche). Preceptive norms are those that are immediately applicable. 
Programmatie norms are those that require implementation by enabling legis- 
lation. Some of the preceptive norms in the Italian Constitution, however, are 
not effective today and some of the programmatic norms are effective regard- 
less of parliamentary inactivity. Such preceptive norms as those found in the 
freedom of speech article (21), for instance, are not implemented because 
Parliament has not repealed certain Fascist legislation still in effect, and the 
Constitutional Court, which could declare those laws unconstitutional, has 
not been established. On the other hand, programmatic norms such as those’ 
authorizing already existing institutions are effective without further parlia- 
mentary action. 

The organizational section of the Constitution in the main reestablishes the 
institutions of the former octroi constitution that Carlo Alberto of Savoy gave 
‘his people-in 1848 and that became effective throughout Italy as the House of 
Savoy extended its domain, but it grafts onto this structure a number of insti- 
tutions and procedures taken from modern democratic theory and practice. 
The Albertine Constitution, known as the Statuto, was a vague document that 
could be altered by ordinary legislation. Without being formally abrogated or 

3 Piero Calamandrei, “Cenni introduttivi sulla Costituente e sui suoi lavori,” in 
Calamandrei-Levi, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. Ixxxix-cxl. i 
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amended, it underwent drastic changes in 1866 when parliamentary govern- 
ment was established, and again after 1926 when the Fascists began legalizing 
their anti-democratic activities. Although not in itself freee, it offered 
little protection against tyranny.- 

The section provides for five important institutional changes: (1) the abolition - 
of the monarchy and, the establishment of a parliamentary republic (Arts. 
` 83-91); (2) the transformation of the Senate from an appointive to an elective 

body (Arts. 57-60); (3) the establishment of the Constitutional Court (Arts. 
134-137); (4) the establishment of regional governments (Arts. 114-133); 
and (5) the creation of the Superior Council of the Judiciary (Arts. 104-107). 
. None of these changes can be considered revolutionary. Each is in keeping with 
modern trends and in line with the experience of other western democracies. 
The President’s powers and functions are similar to those of the French Presi- 
dent; the Senate is modeled after the Senate of the Third French Republic; the 
influence’ of the United States is seen in the Constitutional Court; the example 
of democratic Switzerland, as well as the doctrine of self-determination, is be- 
l hind the establishment of regional governments; and the creation of the Su- 
perior Council of the Judiciary has the support of a cardinal democratic prin- 
ciple, that of,the separation of powers. 
Other changes in Part IT of the Constitution are equally E A and 
include (1) provision for initiative and referendum (Arts. 71, 75); (2) the new 
- amending provisions, designed to give the Constitution greater rigidity and 
„prevent its being altered by a process indistinguishable frm ordinary legisla- 
- tion (Arts. 138-139); (3) the creation of an advisory coyncil on economic ‘and 
labor problems (Arts. 99-100); (4) the institution of a mild type of presidential 
veto (Art. 74); and (5) a series of provisions aimed at strengthening the govern- 
ment vis-d-vis Parliament (Arts. 92, 94). i 
` Of these changes, six are primarily of a programmatic nature, and four, the 
abolition of the monarchy, the amending process,’ the presidential: veto, and. 
`,- the provisions aimed at strengthening the government vis-d-vis Parliament,‘ are | 
preceptive and therefore in force without need of implementation. Of the six 
which require implementation only two have been implemented, and the sec- 
ond of these only in part. In both instances enabling legislation was passed by 
the Constitutional Assembly in the interim period between the promulgation of 
the Constitution and the election of the first Parliament in April, 1948. 

“Transitory Article XVII of the Constitution empowered the Constitutional 
Assembly to pass laws implementing three specific constitutional provisions: 
the Senate electoral law, the charters for;the special regions, and the law on the 
press. The Constitutional Assembly carried out these instructions. 

The election laws have followed the Constitution in most respects. They have 
established universal adult suffrage (for the Chamber of Deputies) and have 


* Except insofar as the provision for the referendum is not implemented. è 

t For a discussion of these provisions, see Mario Einaudi, .“‘The Constitution of the 
-Italian Republic, ”) AMBRICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 42, pp. 661-76 (Aug., 1948). 

ad Discussed infra. 
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guaranteed the secrecy of the vote (Article 48), but. the constitutionality of 
making voting- compulsory and recording failure to vote in the Certificato di _ 
buona condotta is questioned by at least one authority.® 

The Constitutional Assembly enacted enabling legislation, in this case 
charters, for three of the five special regions (Sardinia, Aosta, Trentino-Alto 
Adige) and approved the previously granted charter of Sicily. Although all of 
these charters differ, and the three written by the Constitutional Assembly give 
less autonomy to the regions than the Sicilian charter did, their provisions 
raise no constitutional problems, as the Constitution simply states that these 
regions are to enjoy a special status as set forth in their charters (Art. 116). The 
Constitutional Assembly was also justified in not issuing a charter for Friuli- 
Venezia Giulia, as Transitory Article X of.the Constitution states that this 
region will be treated “provisionally ” G e., until Italy regains suede) as an 
ordinary region.. , 

II 

The efforts of Parliament to implement the Constitution have been neither 
strenuous nor effective. Most of the members of the Constitutional Assembly 
were elected to Italy’s first Parliament in April, 1948. This fact led one to ex- 
pect that Parliament would hasten to enact enabling legislation to make opera- 
tive the Constitution its own members had written. Such, however, was not 
the case. The change can be explained in part by the waning idealism andidemo- 
cratic fervor noticeable in Italy by 1948 and in part by the increase in Catholic 
and reactionary strength at the expense of the minor democratic parties. In the 
1948 elections the Communists about held their own with respect to their power 
in the Constitutional Assembly, but the Liberals, the Republicans and the 
. right-wing Socialists lost heavily. The Christian Democrats, under the leader- 
ship of Alcide De Gasperi, won an absolute majority in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and a plurality in the Senate. This.was the party that had the largest num- 
ber of deputies in the Constitutional Assembly and therefore had the major 
voice in writing the Constitution. Nevertheless, though it has a fine record of 
achievement in many respects, the De Gasperi government, in its four and a 
half years’ existence, has failed to implement many significant features of the 
Constitution. . 

Much of the important enabling legislation would have the effect of reducing 
the powers and freedom of Parliament. This is true with respect to the five _ 
principal institutions which have not as yet been activated: the Constitutional 
Court, the regions, the Superior Council of the Judiciary, the initiative and ref- 
erendum, and the National Council of Economics and Labor. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect mere human beings to be so profligate with their powers as to 

è Testo unico, February 5, 1948, No. 26; Carlo Lavagna, “Atti e eventi costituzionali 
in Italia dal 1 gennaio 1948 al 31 dicembre 1950,” Rivista trimesirale di dtritio pubblico, 
Vol. 1, pp. 180-84 (1951). In June, 1952, the government proposed a new electoral law 
abolishing proportional representation and guaranteeing & majority of seats to the coali- 


` tion that receives the plurality of votes. Such a law may be tnoonstitutiona on the grounds 
that it deprives citizens of an equal vote. 
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vote them away, and perhaps one can accuse the Constitutiobal | Äasonibly o of” os 
naiveté for assuming otherwise. ` a, 

The fulcrum of Italy’s constitutional system is ike Constitutions) Court. 
Without this institution the Constitution cannot function effectively: “Tn spite `; 
of this fact, Parliament has taken no final action for the establishment of. the,’ 
Court. A bill was presented in the Senate by the government on July:14, 1948,, 
and passed on March 17, 1949. This bill was presented to the Chamber: on: 
April 2, 1949. Over a year later, on April 17, 1950, it came bùt. of" conimittee,. : 
eonsiderably altered, and was approved March 15, 1951. After this iteréturned rere 
to the Senate, where a committee drew up a compromise bill for re-submission, ae: 
to the Chamber. Another measure in the form of a constitutional amendment 
supplementing the brief and inadequate provisions passed by the Constitutional 
Assembly (February 9, 1948) was presented in the Chamber May 20, 1950, 
and passed the first time March 16, 1951.7 

Parliament has not set up the ordinary regions.® Although a bill to this effect, 
marked “urgent,” was presented to the Chamber by the government December 
10, 1948, no action has been taken.’ This failure on the part of Parliament has 
led to special difficulties. Since the Constitution specifically delegates to the 
regions powers over many local matters, Parliament tends not to legislate on 
those matters pending the creation of regions,} or if it does legislate, its acts 
may be of questionable constitutionality." 





17 This bill passed the Chamber for the second time on July 8, 1952 (two votes at 
least three months apart are required for constitutional amendments) and will now go 
to the Senate. This amendment deals primarily with procedural questions. It defines, for 
instance, the manner in which impeachment proceedings can be brought before the court. 
Such action will require the vote of a joint session of Parliament. 

There is an extensive bibliography on the Constitutional Court. See Piero Calamandrei, 
La illegittimità costituzionale delle leggi del processo civile (Florence, 1950); Eduardo Gar- 
bagnati, ‘‘Sull’efficacia delle decisioni della Corte Costitutionale,” in Studi in onore dt 
Francesco Carnelutti, Vol. 4 (Padua, 1950), pp. 191-213; Michele Petrucci, “La corte 
costituzionale,” in Calamandrei-Levi, op. cit, Vol. 2, pp. 431-64; Alfonso Tesauro, 
“Relazione sul progetto di legge per la Corte costituzionale,” Aut parlamentari, Camera 
dei Deputati, No. 469A, pp. 1-42 (1950); Ernesto Bruneri, La corte costituatonale (Flor- 
ence, 1952); Carlo Lavagna, op. cit., pp. 170-95, 429-52. 

8 For the powers and functions of the region, see Giovanni Miele, “La regione,” in 
Calamandrei-Levi, op. cù., Vol. 2, pp. 225-379. 

? One author has suggested that in failing to implement this part of the Constitution 
the senators and deputies may be guilty of violating two articles of the Constitution it- 
self: Article 54, which reads, “All citizens have the duty of remaining faithful to the 
Republic and to observe the Constitution and the laws,” and Transitory Article VIII, 
which specifically directs Parliament to establish the regions and hold regional and pro- 
vincial elections within a year of the promulgation of the Constitution. (Alberto Predieri, 
“Due anni di esperienza costituzionale,” Belfagor, Vol. 5, pp. 80-88, at 81-82 (1950).) 
The provincial elections, which according to the Constitution should have been lield' i in 
1948, were held in 1951 and 1952. 

- 10 Massimo Severio Giannini, in some remarks made before the Congresso dei giuristi 
democratici in Rome on June 2, 1952. 

it Predieri, op. cH., p. 88. Hundreds of bills for the creation of new communes, for 

instance, have been presented, some of which have been acted on favorably. 


e 
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Paslianient cannot be held entirely responsible for the inaction and delay 
„with respect to the creation of the Superior Council of the Judiciary, as in this 
' dase ‘the govérnment has not-even presented an enabling bill. Any deputy or 
“senator, ‘could, of course, have presented the bill regardless of governmental 
-i tnietivity but such initiative beyond the call of duty is hardly to be expected. 
Ins ‘speech before the Senate on April 23, 1952, the Minister of Justice, Adone 
"Zoli, promised to, present a bill for the establishment of the Council before the 


<summef recess of Parliament.” 


The provisions for initiative and referendum are still inoperative for lack of 


"enabling legislation. A bill presented by the government and passed by the 


‘Chamber March 8, 1951, was altered by the Senate and returned to the Cham- 
“ber January 1, 1952. The committee of the Chamber accepted all of the Sen- 
ate’s changes with respect to the constitutional referendum and the initiative, 
but it recommended minor variations in the articles dealing with the legisla- 
tive referendum." 

Enabling legislation for the National: Council of Economics and Labor was 
presented in the Senate March 15, 1949, where it passed December 6, 1951, but 
by July 1, 1952, no action had been taken by the Chamber. This delay has been 
due in part to differences of opinion on some of the technical questions involved, 
such as whether or not there should be special sections for economic and labor ` 
problems, the number of councilors, and the percentage of technical experts to © 
be included. It is interesting to note that the inclusion of this Council in the 


12 La nuova stampa, Turin, Vol. 8, No. 98, April 24, 1952. The function of this body 
is to protect the judiciary from undue influence by other branches of the government. 
According to the Constitution, the Council is to be presided over by the President of the 
Republic, and the Chief Justice and the Chief Prosecutor of the Court of Cassation are 
members ez officio. Two-thirds of the other members are elected by the judges from their 
own ranks, and the other third by Parliament in joint session, from among law professors 
and lawyers with at least 15 years’ practice. Among the functions of the Council are the 
selection and promotion of magistrates. 

A similar innovation was adopted by the French in the Constitution of the Fourth 
Republic. The Italian Constitution pravides for a substantially independent Council, 
in that the majority of its members are career judges elected by career judges. The ma- 
jority of the members of the French Council, however, represent the non-judicial branches 
of the government. (See Carlo Giannattasio, “La magistratura,” in Calamandrei-Levi, 
op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 169-97, at 179.) 

13 According to the Constitution (Art. 125), the referendum is not to be admitted in 
the case of tax bills, amnesties, or authorizations of treaty ratifications. These limitations 
pose a serious problem, as it will not always be clear whether or not a Jaw for which a 
referendum is requested falls within the subject matter for which the Constitution per- 
mits a referendum. The Constitution ia silent as to what government agency is empowered 
to decide this question. It is proposed to give it to the Constitutional Court by a consti- | 
tutional amendment. On the specific question, see Roberto Lucifredi, “I controllo sulla 
costituzionalità delle richieste di referendum abrogativo,” Rivista trimestrale di dirito 
pubblico, Vol. 1, pp. 128-87 (1951). On the referendum in general see Maurice Battelli, 
“Le institusioni di democrasia diretta,” in Calamandrei-Levi, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 61-78. 

u Lavagna, op. cit., pp. 189-92. 
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Constitution was primarily the work of Christian Democrat leaders, particu- 
larly Professor Costantino Mortati and Edoardo Clerici. f 

The Constitution further directs (Arts. 25, 102, 108, and Temporary Art. 
VID that within a year of its promulgation the courts martial be reorganized in 
accordance with the Constitution, and that within five years all other special 
courts but two (the Consiglio di stato and the Corte det conti) be abolished. In 
spite of this directive, no final action has been taken with respect to the reor- 
ganization of the military courts, although a bill was presented in the Chamber 
of Deputies December 18, 1948, just under the legal deadline and just before the ` 
Christmas recess. Parliament had until January 1, 1953, to enact legislation 

absorbing the other special courts into the regular judicial system. The major 

courts involved are tax courts and admiralty courts. It has been pointed out 
that there are no political considerations to explain and partially excuse par- 
liamentary inaction in this matter. 

A bill was presented in the Chamber June 6, 1952, to regulate the powers of 
the Council of Ministers and its President. This bill attempts to implement and 
clarify Articles 76, 77, and paragraph 5 of Article 87 on executive orders, and 
would give the President of the Council the power of determining the agenda 
for the cabinet meetings.” - f 

By way of summary, it can be said that the following provisions of Part II 
of the Constitution. are inoperative because of Parliament’s-failure to act: 
parliamentary incompatibilities (Art. 65), initiative (Art. 71), referendum 
(Art. 75), National Council of Economics and Labor (Art. 99), Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Judiciary (Arts. 104-106), regions (Arts. 115, 117-133), and Con- 
stitutional Court (Arts. 134-137). This is a total of 29 out of the 84 articles in 
Part II of the Constitution. Virtually all of the effective articles were operative 
without parliamentary intervention, either because they contain preceptive 
norms, which require no enabling legislation, or because the enabling legisla- 
tion had been passed by previous legislatures. It should in fairness be remem- 
bered, however, that the government has presented enabling legislation for the 
implementation of almost all of the presently inapplicable provisions in this. 
section of the Constitution. There is no sign of a conscious effort on the part of 
the government to prevent the application of this section; rather there has 
been a lack of that positive concern necessary to overcome parliamentary in- 
ertia. With respect, however, to the section of the Constitution dealing with 
civil liberties and the ends of the state, the government has not shown even this 
limited initiative. 

The “General Principles” and Part I of the Constitution can be considered 


16 Alberto Bertolino, “L’attivité economica, funsioni e forme organiszzative del lavoro. 
U consiglio nazionale dell’economia e del lavoro,” in Calamandrel-Levi, op. cit.; Vol. 1, 
pp. 407-40, at 440. 
1 Predieri, op. cit., p. 83. ; 
- 17 On the general subject of the President of the Council of Ministers, see Alberto 
Predieri, Lineamenti della posizione costiturionale del presidente del consiglio (Florence, 
1951). 
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together. This section attempts to state the limitations and obligations of 
government t1s-d-vis the people. It comprises an extensive bill of rights that 
adds to the classical limitations on government common to all democratic con- 
stitutions, a series of positive obligations the government is supposed to per- 
form in the interests of the individual citizen, such as free medical care for the 
poor (Art. 32), free education for the deserving poor (Art. 34), and vocational 
training (Art. 35). Unfortunately, these are obligations that the state is unable 
to fulfill, either at present or in the foreseeable future. Some theorists feel that 
these statements of principle, which are in fact little more than pious hopes, be- 
long in a preamble and not in the corpus of a Constitution.!* Others feel that 
since they represent the ends to which the state created by the present Consti- 
tution aspires, they belong in the corpus, where they will have a normative 
value in the sense that they will (1) invalidate any action directly contrary to 
their provisions, (2) serve for the interpretation and application of other norms, 
and (8) create a moral obligation on the part of Parliament to implement 
them.!® ; 

The application of any of the norms in this section is handicapped by the 
fact that they are often mutually contradictory, the result of compromises ap- 
proved by different political coalitions. An example is seen in the provisions ` 
dealing with illegitimate children. Article 3 reads in part: 

All citizens have equal social. dignity and are equal before the law, without distinction 
of sex, race, language, religion, political opinion, and personal or social status. 
Article 30 reads: f 


The law assures to children born out of wedlock all legal and social protection compatible 
with the rights of the members of the legitimate family. 


These provisions do not seem reconcilable with respect to the rights of illegiti- 

mate children. ; 
Other serious problems of incompatibilities result from the inclusion of the 

Lateran Pacts in the Constitution (Art. 7). This article reads: 

The state and the Catholic Church are independent and sovereign in their own spheres. 


Their relations are regulated by the Lateran Pacts. Modifications of the Pacta accepted 
by the two parties do not require the procedure for constitutional amendment. 


Included in the Lateran Pacts are several provisions obnoxious to Western 
democratic concepts of civil liberties found in the Italian Constitution. Such a 
provision, for example, is the one that a former priest cannot be employed by 
the government in a position that puts him in contact with the public—obvi- 
ously in contrast with the “equal protection” provision of Article 3 of the Con- 
stitution. 

The incompatibilities between the Constitution and the Pacts, however, ex- 
tend beyond the question of civil liberties and result in at least one instance in 


` 


18 See, for example, a speech by Piero Calamandrei in Atti dell’ Assemblea costituente, 
Vol. 49, pp. 1743-55 (Mar. 4, 1947). 
19 Paolo Barile, La costituzione come norma giuridica (Florence, 1951), pp. 44—58. 
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an outright absurdity, i.e., Article 26 of the Lateran Treaty (one of the Lateran 
Pacts), which states: 


The Holy See recognizes the Kingdom of Italy under the dynasty of the House of 
_Bavoy. 


The dilemma raised by these incompatibilities is oer mee by the majority of 
the authorities by giving preference in cases of conflict to the constitutional 
provision on the grounds that Article 7 of the Constitution merely establishes 
that the Lateran Pacts determine the basic relations between Italy and the 
Vatican, and that specific provisions in the Pacts patently at variance with 
other articles of the Constitution are ineffective.*° - 

The case for this opinion is greatly strengthened by an examination of the 
proceedings of the Constitutional Assembly. Amerigo Crispo, one of the 
Liberal deputies, offered an amendment to Article 7 inserting after the words 
“Lateran Pacts” the clause “insofar as they are not contrary to the present 
Constitution,’ but withdrew it on the assurance of responsible Demochris- 
tian deputies that “the sole- legal significance of this article” was to establish 
the fact that “of the various possible systems for regulating the relations be- 
tween state and church, Italy adopts the one that distinguishes between the 
two powers and coordinates their relations through a bilateral pact, and pro- 
vides that unilateral changes in this relationship can be made only by con- 
stitutional amendment.” On the strength of this interpretation the Republi- 
can Count Sforza voted for Article 7.% Also worthy of note is the fact that an 


2 Paolo Barile, “Religione cattolica, religione dello stato, religione privilegiata (a 
proposito della vigenza dell’art,.402 c.p.),? Diritto ecclesiastico, Vol. 52 (1951); Paolo 
Barile, “Regime costituzionale e disciplina conoordatoria in tema di educazione di 'prole,” 
I foro padano, Vol. 4, Sec. 4, pp. 168~74 (July-Aug., 1949); Marino Bon di Valsassina, 
“La Repubblica italiana 8 uno stato confessionista?,” Rassegna di dirito pubblico, Part 1, 
pp. 50 ff. (1952); Balladore Pallieri, op. cit.; Bertola, “L'état, l’église catholique et les 
autres confessions religieuses,” in Crosa (ed.), La constitution italienne, pp. 215 ff.; Ber- 
tola, ‘‘Constitusionalizzazione dei patti lateranensi?,” Giurisprudenza italiana, Vol. 102, 
Sec. 4, pp. 172 ff. (1950); Costantino Mortati, “L’évolution constitutionelle italienne,” 
in Crosa (ed.), La constitution italienne, pp. 40 ff.; Virga, op. cit., p. 394; Checchint, “Stato 
e chiesa dallo statuto albertino alla costituzione repubblicana,” Nel centenario del 1848 
(Padua, 1949), pp. 119 ff.; Del Giudice, Manuale di diritto ecclesiastico, Tth ed. (Milan, 
1949), pp. 93 ff.; Guido Calogero, “La scuola, la sciensa e le arti,” in Calamandrei-Levi, 
op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 315-24; Cesare Grassetti, “I principi costituzionali relativi al diritto 
familiare,” in Calamandrei-Levi, op. ctt., Vol. 1, pp. 206-300; Luigi Bianchi D’Espinosa 
in Baschieri, Bianchi D’Espinosa, Giannattasio, op. cit., p. 32. The opposite view is held 
by the following authors: Amorth, op. cit., pp. 52-53; Pietro Agostino D’Avack, “I rep- 
porti fra stato e chiesa,” in. Calamandrei-Levi, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 107-16; Vezio Crisa- 
fulli, “Articolo 7 della costituzione e ‘vilipendio della religione dello Stato’,” Archisio 

- penale, pp. 416-17 (1950); Arturo Carlo Jemolo, “Religione dello stato ed articoli 402-404 
c.p,” La giustizia penale, Vol. 54, Sec. 2, pp. 203 ff. (1949); Arturo Carlo Jemolo, Chiesa 
e stato in Italia negli ultimi cento anni (Turin, 1949), pp. 702-14. , 

2! Verbale dell’ Assemblea costituente, No. 60, p. 2038, and No. 75, p. 2488. 

2 Ibid., No. 70, p. 2327 (the words are those of Giuseppe Dossetti). See also No. 62, 
p. 2113 (Count Stefano Iacini) and No. 70, p. 2319 (Dossetti). 

» Ibid., No. 75, p 2470. 
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amendment by the neo-Fascist Gennaro Paitricolo explicitly inserting all the 
provisions of the Pacts in the Constitution was voted down with the help of 
the Christian Democrats.™ 

In spite of the preponderance of authority for this interpretation of the ef- 
fectiveness of the Lateran Pacts as constitutional norms, the fact remains that 
their inclusion in the Constitution has increased the doubt and confusion in the 
minds of many as to the applicability of those parts of the Constitution which 
are in conflict with provisions in the Pacts. 

The implementation of the programmatic norms in Part I of the Constitu- 
tion might have been made easier if Parliament had established a Constitu- 
tional Court, as then the Court could have weeded out the patently uncon- 
stitutional articles in Italy’s basic codes and laws. Faced by the necessity of 
filling the vacua left by these judicial nullifications, Parliament might have 
been forced to revise these laws without delay. The fact that Parliament has 
not established the Constitutional Court, however, has not relieved it of the 
responsibility of implementing Part I directly. Transitory Article XVI of the 
Constitution. reads: 

Within a year of the effective date of the Constitution, the pre-existing constitutional 
laws not implicitly or explicitly abrogated will be revised and coordinated [with the Con- 
stitution]. 


The failure of Parliament to implement Part I of the Constitution does not 
mean that many of its provisions—the so-called preceptive norms—cannot be 
applied by the administration and the courts. The administration, however, 
has shown less interest in the Constitution than the legislature. It would ap- 
pear that the courts have taken the new Constitution more seriously than the 
other branches of the government. That the legal profession should respect the 
law more than politicians and administrators is natural. But with Parliament’s 
failure to enact enabling legislation for the Constitutional Court, and with the 
non-existence of the principle of stare decisis, the regular courts have been 
powerless to create an adequate and coherent jurisprudence. Many of the 
major inefficiencies will be alleviated and some will be eliminated with the es- 
tablishment of the Constitutional Court, but the effectiveness of this court will 
depend in large measure on the quality.of the enabling legislation.” 

A few provisions in this part of the Constitution were implemented by the 
Constitutional Assembly. Article 21 was partially implemented by the law on 
the press, which abrogated the law of January 14, 1944, requiring authorization 


u Ibid., No. 75, pp. 2444, 2483. 

% The Constitution (Art. 36), for example, states that an act which the Constitutional 
Court declares unconstitutional will become ineffective the day after the publication of 
the sentence. Parliament should clarify this provision. If it means that the party to a dis- 
pute who claims that the Constitution has been violated can get no redress for his per- 
sonal grievance, but only the altruistic satisfaction of having helped others, only those 
persons who can expect to be handicapped in the future by a Jaw or regulation are likely 
to go to the trouble and the expense of testing its validity. (See Alfonso Tesauro, op. cit., 
pp. 37-88; Michele Petrucci, op. cit., pp. 456-59; Piero Calamandrei, La illegittimità 
costituzionale). 
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by the prefect before publication. The new law” only requires notification. It 
retains the Fascist provision, however, that every periodical must have an 
editor who is criminally responsible for everything that appears in the periodi- 
cal. In 1952 Parliament was considering the repeal of this article, which some 
think is incompatible with Article 27 of the Constitution, which reads in part: 
“Criminal responsibility is personal.” 

The charters of Aosta (Chapter VI) and Trentino-Alto Adige (Chaper X) 
guarantee protection to linguistic minorities, and in this way they in part im- 
plement Article 6 of the Constitution, which reads: “The Republic protects lin- 
guistic minorities by appropriate legislation.” A bill to this effect presented to 
the Chamber December 10, 1948, is still pending. 

On June 19, 1952, Parliament passed a bill implementing Transitory Article 
VII, outlawing the reorganization of the Fascist party. With its approval of 
the treaty creating the Council of Europe, the Italian Parliament expressed 
an opinion in accordance with Article 11 of the Constitution, which gives 
Parliament the right to delegate sovereignty to an international organization. 

Although no action has been taken for the thorough revision of the Criminal 
Code, the Code of Criminal Procedure and the law on Public Security, a number 
of bills have been presented to abrogate or to revise specific articles of these ` 
laws. For example, a bill to abrogate Article 16 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure passed the Senate and was presented before the Chamber June 19, 1952. 
This article provides that no criminal action can be initiated against public 
officials or members of the armed services for actions performed with the use 
of arms or other physical coercion, in line of duty, without the consent of the 
Minister of Justice. Another bill was presented January 25, 1949, marked “ur- . 
gent,” that would annul all the sentences of the Fascist political tribunal 
(Tribunale speciale per la difesa dello stato). After three and a half years it is still ` 
in committee. Two bills were presented to implement Article 30, paragraph 3, ` 
which protects illegitimate children. One bill, presented March 15, 1951, by 
the Christian Democratic deputy Maria Pia Del Canton, would eliminate all 
. mention of the parents’ names in government certificates. The other, presented 
by the Socialist Bianca Bianchi, authorizes public officials to invent names for 
‘children whose parents’ names are unknown. Since in Italy one has to present. 
documents that among other things include the parenta’ names, from the first 
appearance in grade school on Yeronga the rest of one’s life, this is a matter of 
some importance.*” 

A bill implementing Article 16, paragraph 2, was approved by the Senate on 
March 27, 1952, and approved with only minor changes by a committee of the 
Chamber June 17, 1952. This bill regulates the issuance of passports. Previ- 
ously passports could be denied by the government for any motive and with- 
out. explanation. The bill before Parliament implements the Constitution in 
that it grants a general right to a passport to all citizens who do not fall within 


2 Law of February 8, 1948, No. 47. 
37 The Bianchi bill passed in the Chamber July 17, 1952. 
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one of eight groups. Included in these groups are persons who have not per- 
formed their military service, condemned persons who have not served their 
sentences or paid their fines, minors, idiots, and workers who want to seek work 
abroad and who are not acceptable under the immigration laws. This bill would 

also implement Article 30 in part, as the parents’ names would not be included 

“in the passports. From a constitutional point of view the most questionable ar- 

ticle in this bill is article 8, which. permits the Minister of Foreign Affairs to” 
refuse to issue or to revoke a passport when it “appears prejudicial to the in- 

ternal or international security of the state.” The intention of this article 

is apparently to permit the government to continue its practice of refusing or 

‘revoking passports of Communists who speak against the government when 

abroad. Although it is difficult to demonstrate the unconstitutionality of 

article 8 as it stands, it is unfortunately liable to uses’ and interpretations that 

violate the spirit of the Constitution. 

With the abolition of the corporate system, there has been a large void in 
Italian law in the labor field, a void all the more felt because of the copious 
legislation and control in this field under Fascism. The Constitution speaks of 
“registered’’ unions, of collective agreements, and of the right to strike (Arts. 
39-40). Three successive Ministers of Labor (Fanfani, Marazza, Rubinacci) 
prepared legislation in this matter, but only the last actually presented his 
. project to Parliament. This bill has been strongly criticized, particularly in 
labor circles, and many of its provisions are of questionable constitutionality. 
Informed persons feel it unlikely that Parliament will accept it. 

Parliament has not only failed to implement major sections.of the Consti- 
tution, but in several instances it has also enacted legislation that appears to 
violate the letter or the spirit of the Constitution. The new law against Fascism, 
for instance, provides for punishment of public expression of praise for Fascist 
principles, deeds, means, or leaders (Art. 4). This seems to be in open conflict 
with the freedom of speech article (21). A bill authorizing pre-censorship of 
comic books appears equally incompatible with the Constitution’s freedom of 
speech article. This bill had strong Catholic support in Parliament and_was 
fought by the Liberals, Republicans, right wing Socialists and some of Italy’s 

‘more responsible newspapers, such as La stampa of Turin and II corriere della 
sera of Milan. It passed the Chamber without serious difficulty in the spring of 
1952, but by July 1 no action had been taken by the Senate. A new bill on the 
freedom of the press is also under discussion. It is severely attacked by the 
liberal press for its illiberal and allegedly unconstitutional restrictions.’ — 

_ The land reform law, one of the few pieces of truly “liberal” legislation that 
Parliament has enacted in the postwar period, also appears to be unconstitu- 
tional. It empowers administrative officials to expropriate land, and classifies 
this action of the administrators as legislative and therefore not subject to re- 


28 See Mario Ferrara, “La legge sulla stampa,” Il nuovo corriere della sera, Vol. 77, 
No. 155 (July 2, 1952); Marid Ferrara, “Ancora sulla stampa,” Il nuovo corriere della sera, 
Vol. 77, No. 156 (July 8, 1952); and Emilio Crosa, “Le insidie d'un progetto,” La nuova 
stampa, Vol. 8, No. 157 (July 4, 1952). A 
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view by the administrative courts. Italy’s- highest administrative court has 
denied the legislative nature of these acts, declared its competence to review 
them, and annulled them as ultra: vires, although the acts were admittedly valid 
under the law.?* 

‘Parliament avoided a constitutional -question over an alleged conflict of 
authority between Parliament and the Regional Council for: Trentino-Alto 
Adige. Both’bodies claimed the power to write the law for the election ‘of local 
-government officials in the province of Bolzano. The Regional Council, basing 
its authority on some equivocal provisions in the regional charter (Arts. 4, 5, 
_ 54), passed a local election law in December, 1949. The legality of this law was 
questioned by the Commissioner for the region (the represéntative of the 
Italian government, with powers similar to those of the prefect in other re- 
gions). On recourse-to the Consiglio di stato, the supreme tribunal for adminis- 
trative adjudication, the view of the Commissioner was upheld. Thereupon 
the De Gasperi government presented a detailed election bill for the region of 
Trentino-Alto Adige to the Senate. This body, in a conciliatory mood, passed a 
sort of skeleton bill, delegating to the regional parliament the authority to fill 
in the details. This bill was later passed by the Chamber of Deputies as well. 
This appears to be the first time that Parliament has been called upon to judge 
the constitutionality of an act, and the legislators avoided the constitutional 
issues involved by emiting compromise legislation. a0 


Wl. 


The President® is concerned with the Constitution in at least two ways. 
His oath of office requires him to observe the Constitution (Art. 91), thus giving 
hir a degree of control over the constitutionality of the acts of other branches 
of the government that he must sign. He is also required to participate in gov- 

-ernmental activities, and by his participation he delimits his own constitutional 
powers, a-point on which the Constitution is not clear. Like many chiefs of 


s Decision of Consiglio di stato March 20, 1952, oret in Il foro padano, Vol. 7, 
Seo. 4, p. 33 (1952). The government has appealed this decision to the Court of Cassation. 

30 Aiii parlamentari, Camera dei Deputati, Vol. 855, pp. 35564-85579 (February 13, 
1952). This problem was avoided in the case of Sardinia when the Sardinian Regional 
“Legislature authorized the temporary use of the national election law (Sardinian Regional 
Law of August 10, 1951, No. 12). 

s The constitutional position of the President of Italy is somewhat obscure. Many 
authorities believe he is not part of the executive branch of.the government, which is 
headed by the President of the Council. of Ministers, and place him outside of all, three 

“conventional branches. ‘(Bee Aldo M. Sandulli, “Il presidente della Repubblica e la fun- 
zione amministrativa,” in Studi in onore di Francesco Carnelutti, Vol. 4 (Padua, 1950), 
pp. 215-42; Giuseppe Guarino, “Il presidente della Repubblica italiana,” Revista tri- 
_mestrale di diritto pubblico, Vol. 1, pp. 903-92 (Oct.—-Dec., 1951); Teodosio Marchi, “N 
capo dello stato,” in Calamandrei-Levi, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 105-24; Emilio Crosa, “Gli 
organi costituzionali e il presidente della Repubblica nella costituzione italiana,” Rivista 
trimestrale di diritto pubblico, Vol. 1, pp. 91-113 (Jan—Mar., 1951); Meuccio Ruini, “La 
controfirma ministeriale degli atti del capo dello stato,” Il foro padano, Vol. 7, Bec. 4, 
pp. 18-82 (1952). . . 
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state today, the Italian President is legally irresponsible, except for treason or 
violation of the Constitution (attentato alla costituzione) (Art. 90), and all his 
acts must be countersigned by the proposing Minister (Art. 89). It is simple 
enough to follow the Constitution on this point in those cases in which the Presi- 
dent’s action was proposed by a Minister, but it is hard to decide who must 
countersign the many discretionary acts the President performs, such as the 
appointment of the President of the Council of Ministers, the dissolution of 
Parliament, and the nomination of the five life senators and five of the judges 
of the Constitutional Court. It seems to be agreed that even these acts must be 
countersigned,” but there is a difference of opinion as to whether they are to 
be taken on the President’s initiative or whether he should formally appoint 
the persons actually chosen by the government. The latter view, incorporated 
in the Fumagalli amendment to the bill on the Constitutional Court, appears 
to express the Christian Democrat position on the question. Those who sup- 
port the President’s right to initiative are divided asto whether the Minister who 
countersigns the nomination has control over the President’s discretionary 
powers or merely over the legality of his acts. The commentators seem to favor 
the second view.™ 
‘In order to support the opposite thesis the Christian Democrat leaders have 
suggested: that the President does not have to accept the government’s nomi- 
nees. Were this view accepted, the President’s veto power might be extended by 
analogy to any governmental action requiring his signature, such as ratification 
of treaties, declaration of war, dissolution of Parliament, or calling of refer- 
enda.® It is doubtful if the Constitutional Assembly intended to give the Presi- 
dent such sweeping power. . 
The Constitution gives the President a limited veto power. Instead of signing 
a bill he may send it back to Parliament for reconsideration, at the same time 
giving his reasons for not signing it (Art. 74). This so-called “suspensive veto” 
can be overridden by simple majorities of both housesof Parliament. The suspen- 
sive veto may be used for bills that the President feels are merely inexpedient 
as well as for those that he may consider unconstitutional. During his first 
four years of office President Einaudi used his limited veto power only twice, 
in the case of bills that were patently unconstitutional. On April 15, 1949, 
President Einaudi returned two bills to Parliament that were in violation of 
Article 81 of the Constitution, which prescribes that “every law which calls for 
new and greater expenditures must indicate the revenue from which they will 
be met.” Again, on January 11, 1950, the President returned to Parliament for 
further consideration a bill that would give tenure in the judicial system to 
certain temporary appointees. This bill appeared to the President to be in con- 
trast with Article 106 of the Constitution, which states that members of the 


2 Ruini, op. ctt.; Guarino, op. cit., p. 985; Marchi, op. cH., p. 119. 

® Aiti parlamentari, Camera dei Deputati, pp. 27282 ff. (1951). 

4 Ruini, op. cit.; Guarino, op. cit., pp. 985, 988-89; Luigi Bianchi D’Espinosa, ‘Tl 
parlamento,” in Calamandrei-Levi, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 1-60, at 23. 

3 Guarino, op. cit., pp. 986-92. 
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judiciary are to be chosen by competitive examination. On reconsideration this 
bill was modified by Parliament.® 

The uncertainties in the constitutional relationships ‘between the President 
and the other government organs can only partially be blamed on obscurities 
in the Constitution itself. The judicial status of a constitutional monarch or of 
a president in a parliamentary democracy is necessarily ambiguous in that it is 
based on antithetical concepts of sovereignty. On the one hand, there is the 
fiction of popular sovereignty, delegated by the electorate to the President of 
the Council of Ministers; on the other, there is the fiction of the sovereignty 
and the prerogative of the head of the state—king or president—who is not re- 
sponsible to the people. The powers and prerogatives left to the head of the 
state in such illogical systems cannot be clearly delimited in a legal document. 
Their delimitation can result only from compromises sanctified by tradition. 


IV 


It is impossible in a few pages to give a systematic account of the implemen- 
tation, and violations, of the Constitution by the administration and the courts. 
The administration is obviously in no position to implement those parts of the 
Constitution that are inoperative for want of enabling legislation. Under ideal 
conditions, however, it might show a greater interest than it has so far shown in 
governing in accordance with the preceptive norms of the Constitution. No 
case has come to light where the administration, of its own accord, has for- 
mally determined not to apply patently unconstitutional laws, or where it has 
formally taken into consideration, in making future policy, court decisions de- ` 
claring such laws unconstitutional. Informally, however, it appears that the 
police have been convinced that confino is no longer to be applied. Confino isa ~ 
system by which the police could require anyone to move to an isolated: and 
out-of-the-way place, where he remained indefinitely under strict police sur- 
- veillance, without judicial trial and without the right of appeal to the courts. 

Serious conflicts between the Constitution and the administration arise in the 

field of civil liberties. A comparison of the Criminal Code, the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, and the Fascist Law on Public Security with the civil liberties pro- 
visions of the Constitution shows the basic incompatibility of these laws and 
the Constitution. The courts have repeatedly declared certain articles of these- 
laws unconstitutional, without much effect on the subsequent actions of the 
administration. The continued application of these laws is in part the te- 
sult of the legislature’s failure to rewrite them, but since a large portion 
‘of the administrative acts of questionable constitutional validity are dis- 
cretionary rather than ministerial in nature, many instances of conflict with 
the Constitution could be avoided if the administration were persuaded that 
where discretion is involved, the law should be applied in the spirit of the 
Constitution. This sentiment, far from pervading administration, has 
hardly made itself felt. ` ‘ 

According to Transitory Article VII: 


% This informatian was obtained from the Office of the Sette of the President of 
Italy. 
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. . . pending the creation of the Constitutional Court the-regular courts have the power 
to judge the constitutionality of laws and other public acta in the manner and in the limits 
of the Jaw as it existed before the promulgation of the new Constitution, 


This provision gives the regular courts limited powers with respect to the Con- 
stitution. They can do nothing to implement the programmatic norms, which 
are considered unenforceable on the grounds that they are merely directives 
to the legislature and are not in themselves legally binding.2? They cannot 
directly implement the preceptive norms. By declaring laws unconstitutional 
that are incompatible with the preceptive norms, they can at least clear away 
some of the impedimenta to the observance of these norms.** Even this power, 
however, is seriously limited by the fact that the principle of stare dectsts is not 
admitted in the Italian legal system and consequently the regular courts are 
not empowered to lay down general principles on the constitutionality of laws 
and on the interpretation of articles of the Constitution. When an Italian court 
within the regular judicial system declares a law unconstitutional, the decision 
applies only to the case before the court, and there is no assurance that other 
courts higher or lower (or the same court, for that matter) will follow the prece- 
dent.** 

The result of this state of affairs is that the courts have pecked away at some 
of the patently unconstitutional provisions in the Codes and principal laws of 
Italy, preventing their application in single instances; but since on many 
questions there has been little consistency in the court decisions, there can be 
little assurance on the part of the public that a future violation of these pro- 
visions will be condoned. In other words, the citizen has no way of knowing 
what his rights and privileges actually are. 

The absolute lack of adjustment of the former criminal law to the democratic princi- - 
ples of the new Constitution, resulting in the coexistence of norms which are basically 
antithetical in inspiration and clearly incompatible in more than one instance, has brought 


about 4 crisis in the relations between the law and the citizen, with the result that the 
citizen’s obligation to know the criminal law becomes increasingly difficult to fulfill.‘ 


3 Barile, La costituzione, pp. 98-100. Decision, Court of Cassation, United Criminal 
Sections, March 5, 1949, reported in Giurisprudenza italiana, Vol. 101, Sec. 2, pp. 281-89 
(1949). 

38 Barile, La costituzione, Paolo Barile and Alberto Predieri, “Efficacia abrogante delle 
norme della costituzione,” in Calamandrei-Levi, op. ctt., Vol. 1, pp. 69-86; Piero Cala- 
mandrei, La illegittimità costitusionale; Gaetano Azzariti, Problemi attuali dè diritto 
costituzionale (Milan, 1951). 

3 In decisions dated May 31, June 19, July 17, July 24, and July 27, 1950, various 
sections of the Tribunal of Rome held that Article 114 of the Law on Public Seourity, 
prepared by the Fascists, prohibiting the printing of photographs of persons who have 
committed a crime, was unconstitutional because it was in conflict with the guarantee of 
freedom of the press in Article 21 of the Constitution. On July 1, 1950, another section 
of the same tribunal convicted the editor of one of Rome’s prominent newspapers of 
violating this article by printing a pictureof a man accused but not convicted of a crime, 
in spite of the fact that Article 27 of the Constitution provides that “The accused is not 
considered guilty until he has been convicted (sino alla condanna definitiva).” (See Giuris- 
prudenza italiana, Vol. 108, Sec. 2, pp. 62-60-(1951).) 

4¢ These are the words of an Italian judge, Massimo Severino, ‘““Rimpatrio coattivo 
e costituzione,” Il foro padano, Vol. 6, Sec. 4, pp. 103-7, at 103 (1950). 
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In Italy the judiciary is a career service. Young law Sadan enter it by 
passing competitive examinations, and often remain in it for life. At first glance 
it may seem surprising that the young pretors eager for advancement i in the « 
_ service should be more zealous guardians of the Constitution and more ready 
to limit the powers and activities of the government than the.judges of the 
Court of.Cassation; who have reached the top rung of the judicial ladder. Nev- 
erthéless.an examination of the reported: cases‘ shows that the pretor has often 
been more diligent ‘than his older and more august colleagues on the higher ' 
benches“in enforcing the Constitution. This diligence may be due in part to 
the greater degree of idealism and‘ naïveté considered inherent in the young, 
. and in part to the fact that the humble pretor is likely to officiate in-a hamlet, 
where happenings are of little concern to the government in Rome. The judges 
of the Court of Cassation, on the other hand, sit in Rome. They. are older men, 
less interested in change per se, in constant contact with.government leaders, 
and continually subject to their informal pressure. l 

The courts have been most consistent in implementing those sections of the 
Constitution which increase their powers. Thus there has been little disagree- 
ment over the enforcement of Articles 111 and 113 of the Constitution, which 
give the right of appeal to the Court of Cassation from the various administra- 
tive courts, or of Article 103, paragraph 3, which limits the competence of 
courts atah in peacetime to nnay crimes committed by members of the 
armed forces. 

Much of the work of the courts on constitutional matters in this neHod has 
been over the application of laws which appear to be in open conflict with the 
civil liberties provisions of the Constitution..An examination of a few of the 
more important constitutional provisions in this field will suffice to show the 
general confusion that reigns in Italy today. Most of the cases reported have 
dealt with administrative actions based on Fascist legislation which the present 
Parliament ‘has not yet modified or repealed and which is in sharp conflict 
with the basic civil liberties. 

Religious freedom is guaranteed by Articles 3, 8, and 19 of the Constitution, 
which read in part, respectively: 

All citizens . . . are equal before the law without distinction . . . of religion. . 
Relations between the government and the various churches are regulated by agros- 
ments between them. 


Everyone has the right is profess his own religious faith . . and perform its niei in 
private or public as long as the rites are not contrary to public morale, 


In spite of these provisions, religious freedom appears to exist in Italy only in 
the larger centers. The police, at the instigation of local priests, regularly enforce ` 
patently unconstitutional provisions of the Fascist legislation forbidding reli- 
gious activites of non-Roman Catholic groups, such as church services, ringing 
of bells, and proselytizing. In one instance the local authorities went so far as 


“ There is no systematic reporting of the decisions of the Italian courts. Interesting 
cages, chosen somewhat at random, are written up and commented on in the various law 
reporters. The only exçeption is for the Court of Cassation. All of the ae of law decided 
by this court are collected and published as maxims (massimari). 
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to forbid a man to have running water in his home on the grounds that he 
was a Holy Roller.* 

` In three cases, at least, the courts have enforced the Constitution in pro- 
tection, of religious freedom. The right to hold religious services was upheld by 
the pretor of San Giorgio del Sannio.* In a decision of October 26, 1950, the 
Tribunal of Catania upheld the right to attempt to proselytize for any re- 
ligious faith whose rites are not contrary to public morals.“ The Court of 
Appeals of Bologna reversed a lower court decision in a separation case, which 
held that a father who read anti-clerical newspapers and used profanity was 
ipso facto an unfit guardian for his child.“ 

In general it can be said that the present Italian government has practically 
refused to reach agreements with the minority religious groups and to issue 
regulations in modification of the present provisions of the Criminal Code and 
of many other laws that appear clearly unconstitutional. 

Freedom of speech and of the press also have had a rocky road. These free- 
doms are protected in the Constitution in quite unequivocal terms: “Everyone 
has the right to express his opinion verbally or in writing” (Art. 21). There 
have been so many and such conflicting decisions on these matters that only a 


Giorgio Spini, “Le minoranze protestanti in Italia,” Il ponte, Vol. 6, pp. 670-89 
at 682 (June, 1950). See also a note by Giorgio Spini in Il ponte, Vol. 8, p. 844 (May-June, 
1952); and Gaetano Salvemini, “I protestanti in Italia,” J? mondo, Vol. 4, No. 32, pp. 8—4 
(August 9, 1952). 

43 The Minister of the Interior in the Fascist era sent instructions to the prefects 
interpreting Article 650 of the Criminal Code so as to make it a crime for Holy Rollers 
to hold religious services. The instructions read: “The Pentecost cult is not admitted in 
the Kingdom because it expresses itself in rites that are contrary to social order and are 
harmful to the physical and psychic integrity of the race.” Several years later, after the 
fall of Fascism and the promulgation of the new Constitution, at the instigation of a local 
priest the prefect decided to break up the Holy Rollers’ meetings and so instructed the 
police. In his decision upholding the Holy Rollers’ right to meet, the pretor observed (1) 
that the instructions were invalid because the Holy Rollers had not been advised of their 
content, (2) that the instructions were unconstitutional because they were incompatible 
with Article 19 of the Constitution, (3) that Article 18 of the Law on Public Security, 
requiring notification of public meetings, was abrogated with respect to religious services. 
The following extract from the pretor’s decision is worthy of citation: “They abandon 
themselves to shouts, to sudden rough bodily contacts, and to the emission of incompre- 
hensible words. Now, admitting that such incandescence and fanatical collective exuber- 
ance (not unknown to the greatest religious movements) may in certain instances and 
over a period of time upset the nervous equilibrium of the less balanced persons, it would 
still be absurd to hold that public morala are offended by these meetings... to such an 
extent as to justify their suppression.” (Pretura of San Giorgio del Sannio, June 24, 1950, 
reported in Giurisprudensa tlaliana, Vol. 102, Sec. 2, pp. 310-16 [1950].) 

“ Reported in Diritto ecclesiastico, p. 150 (1951). 

Decision of April 13, 1950, reported in Giurisprudenza italiana, Vol. 102, Seo. 1, 
Part 2, pp. 241-48 (1950). 

“ Paolo Barile, “Appunti sulla condizione dei oulti acattolici in Italia,” Diritto ec- 
clesiastico, p. 842 (1952). It is the opinion of two prominent Italian lawyers that under 
the present Codes it is a criminal offense in Italy to recite the Articles of Faith of the 
Church of England and the Protestant Episcopal Church, as such recitation would be a 
slander of the Pope and the Roman Catholic Church. 
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few of the decisions of the Court of Cassation can be mentioned here. In a de- 
cision of January 17, 1950, the Court of Cassation refused to apply Article 113 
of the Law on Public Security requiring previous authorization for distributing 
circulars in public places, putting up wall ‘posters, or using lights or loud- 
speakers as a means of communication, on the grounds that this law was in- 
-compatible with Article 21 of the Constitution.4? This decision was confirmed 
with respect to putting up wall posters a week later.‘ Less than three months 
later, however, the Court of Cassation decided that Article 21 of the Constitu- 
tion was programmatic and not preceptive and that Article 113 of the Law on 
Public Security was still effective. Shortly after, the Court of Cassation de- 
cided that giornali murali, that is, newspapers printed solely to be posted in 
public places, are free from the obligations of Article 113 of the Law on Public 
Security, not because this article has been abrogated by Article 21 of the Consti- 
tution, but because of the provisions of Article 10 of the law on the press of 
February 8, 1948, No. 47.5° Three months later, however, the same court de- 
cided that only giorra murali, and not ordinary newspapers, can be i 
without the previous consent of the police. 
Article 16 of the Constitution reads: 


Every citizen may move about freely and settle in any part of the country, except for 
the limitations which the law may establish for motives of health and safety. 


The Court of Cassation has come to the conclusion that this article does not de- 
prive the police of the power to return any Italian to his place of residence if he 
lacks an identity card or is considered perilous to public order, public safety, 
or public morality. It should be borne in mind that the citizen has no legal re- 
dress against this police action.™ 

According to Article 17 of the Constitution, citizens have the right to as- 
semble, and it is not necessary to have the previous consent of the public au- 
thorities even for meetings open to the public. In this case the Court of Cassa- 


4f Reported in Giurisprudenza italiana, Vol. 102, Sec. 2, p. 129 (1950), and in T: foro 
padano, Vol. 5, Sec. 4, p. 67 (1950), and La giustisia penale, Vol. 55, Sec. 2, p. 201 (1950). 

“ Court of Cassation, January 24, 1950, reported in Il foro italiano, Vol. 73, Sec. 2, 
p. 78 (1960). 

4° Court of Cassation, April 15, 1950, reported in II foro italiano, Vol. 73, Sec. 2, p. 105 
(1950), and Jl foro padano, Vol. 5, Sec. 4, p. 121 (1950); Court of Cassation, October 12, 
1950, reported in La giustizia penale, Vol. 56, Sec. 2, p. 14 (1951); Court of Cassation, Jan- 
uary 11, 1951, reported in La giustizia penale, Vol. 56, Bec. 2, p. 640 (1951). | 

s Court of Cassation, October 16, 1950, reported in Giurisprudenza italiana, Vol. 103, : 
Sec. 2, p. 287 (1951), also in La giustizia penale, Vol. 56, Sec. 2, p. 115 (1951). 

& Court of Cassation, January 20, 1951, reported in Giurisprudenza italiana, Vol. 103, 
Sec. 2, p. 289 (1951), and in La giustizia penale, Vol. 57, Seo. 2, p. 11 (1952). 

s Court of Cassation, December 9, 1950, reported in Il foro padano, Vol. 6, Bes. 4, 
p. 271 (1951), and in La giustisia penale, Vol. 56, Sec. 2, p. 99 (1951); Court of Cassation, 
June 19, 1950, reported in La giustizia penale, Vol. 55, Sec. 2, p. 971 (1950); Court of Cassa- 
tion, April 28, 1951, reported in La giustisia penale (Vol. 56, Sec. 2, p. 922 (1951); Court 
of Cassation, January 20, 1951, reported in Il foro padano, Vol. 6, Sec. 4, pp. 175-84- 
(1951). See also Paolo Barile, “Costituzione e misure di sicurezza ristrettive della libertà 
personale,” Il foro padano, Vol. 6, Sec. 4, pp. 175-82 (1951). 
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tion has decided that Article 18 of the Law on Public Security, requiring the 
consent of the police and notice to the police at least three days beforehand for 
meetings in public places or open to the public, is abrogated by the Constitu- 
tion with respect to meetings open to the public. Article 25 of the Constitution 
outlaws ex post facto laws. Italy’s highest court, in a case involving persons ac- 
cused of “Fascist crimes,” perhaps overhastily decided that this provision was 
in itself not retroactive, and that it only applies to future legislation.™ 

Articles 36 and 40 of the Constitution protect the workers’ right to a living 
wage and to strike. According to Article 36 the worker has a right to remunera- 
tion proportioned to the quality and quantity of his work, and in any case suffi- 
cient to assure him and his family a free and decent life. This article has been 

-applied in many instances for the purpose of nullifying provisions in individual 
‘labor contracts at variance with the minimum pay established in collective 

 agreements.® In other instances the courts have considered the article program- 
matic and have refused to apply it.™ 

Article 40 of the Constitution reads-in full: “The right to strike will be exer- 
cised in accordance with the laws that regulate it.” Owing to parliamentary in- 
activity, no such laws have been enacted. The meaning of Article 40 seemed 
clear to the Naples Tribunal when it refused to hear a criminal case in which the 
defendants were accused of striking.®’ Five months later, however, the Tribunal 
of Cremona disagreed. In upholding the dismissal of striking workers, this 
court said, “The right to strike cannot be held to exist, since, according to 
Article 40 of the Constitution, it is dependent on the enactment of legislation 
that will distinguish between legal and illegal strikes.’’®® The Court of Cassation 
later held that Article 40 of the Constitution is clearly preceptive, that striking 
is therefore a right, that qui ture suo utitur neminem laedit, and that the em- 


5 Court of Cassation, March 31, 1951, reported in II foro italiano, Vol. 74, Sec. 2, 
p. 124 (1951), and in Giurisprudenza italiana, Vol. 108, Sec. 2, p. 281 (1951), and in La 
giustizia penale, Vol. 56, Sec. 2, p. 673 (1951). 

™ Court of Cassation, February 7, 1948, reported in Il foro italiano, Vol. 71, Sec. 2, 
p. 57 (1948), in Giurisprudenza italiana, Vol. 100, Sec. 2, p. 129 (1948), and in Tì fore 
padano, Vol. 8, Sec. 4, p. 7 (1948). See also decision of Court of Appeals of Milan, January 
27, 1948, reported in I? foro padano, Vol. 3, Seo. 4, p. 33 (1948), and articles by Francesco 
Carnelutti, “Abrogazione del reato di collaborazionismo,” Rivista penale, PP. 34 ff. (1948), 
and Barile-Predieri, op. ctt., p. 81. 

® Notably Court of Cassation, February 21, 1952, deported in Oriented della 
giurisprudenza del lavoro, Vol. 1, p. 203 (1952). 

Tribunal of Milan, April 18 to August 6, 1951, reported in Orisntamenii della giuris- 
prudenza del lavoro, Vol. 1, p. 205 (1952); Tribunal of Parma, November 3, 1951, reported 
in Orieniamenii della giurisprudenza del lavoro, Vol. 1, p. 207 (1952). See also the discus- 
sion on this point in Orientamenti della giurisprudenza del lavoro, Vol. 1, pp. 208-18 
(1952). 

81 Decision of July 24, 1950, reported in Giurisprudenza italiana, Vol. 102, Sec. 2, p. 353 
(1980). 

58 Decision of December 16, 1950, reported in Giurisprudenza italiana, Vol. 103, Seo. 1, 
Part 2, p. 300 (1951), and in II foro padano, Vol. 6, Sec. 4, p. 132 (1951). See also decision 
of the same Tribunal of June 29, 1949, reported in TI foro padano, wk 5, Sec. 4, p. 112 
(1950). 
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ployer has no legal redress against strikers as such. The court went on tc de- 
clare, however, that, pending legislative determination to the contrary, slow- 
downs or similar practices (scioperi a scacchiera, a singhiozzo, e.stmilt) were not 
_ strikes and that employers were not restricted by Article 40 in the steps they 
could legally take against workers who participated in such practices.®* 

Although the Constitutional Court has not been established, the High Court 
of Sicily has. This latter is set up in accordance with the provisions of the 
Sicilian Regional Constitution, and is empowered to judge the constitutionality 
. of the laws passed by the Regional Assembly, of national laws in the light of the 
Sicilian Constitution, and the effectiveness of national laws within the region.®° 

The High Court of Sicily has handed down at least two decisions which have 
done their part in increasing the present confusion in Italian constitutional 
law. One decision declared unconstitutional a law of the National Parliament 
that would have permitted alterations in the Sicilian Constitution by Parlia- 
ment through ordinary legislation rather than by constitutional amendment. 
The other approved the validity of a regional law permitting issuance of 
bearer stock, which was in conflict with national legislation. 


CONCLUSION 


The Seventy-five wrote, and the Constitutional Assembly approved, a Con- 
stitution that in spite of its ambiguity and excessive length was on the whale a 
good piece of work. The labor of giving birth to this Constitution, however, 
seems to have exhausted the democratic fervor that spread over Italy at the 
- close of the war, and there has been no serious attempt to implement its pro- 
visions. : 

It seems that the new Constitution was the final achievement, at least for the 
present, of the liberal Risorgimento spirit that united Italy in the nineteenth 
century, only to peter out with the disappearnce from the political scene of 
men of the caliber of Cavour, D’Azeglio, Ricasoli, Mazzini, and Garibaldi. The 
enormity of Fascism and the Partisan movement reawakened this spirit, which 
was expressed in its highest political form by the ill-fated Action party. 

As so often happens in Italian history, the spirit of renewal and reform has 
been overcome by the forces of tradition. In Italy these forces are ubiquitous. 
One should not condemn too severely Parliament, the administration, and the 
courts for failure to implement and enforce the Constitution when there has 
been little popular demand for its implementation or enforcement. Although it 
preserves most of the old institutions, the new Constitution implies a spiritual 
revolution in which the majority of the Italian people, traditionally cynics in 
political matters, do not believe. 


8° Decision of March 15, 1952, reported in Il foro padano, Vol. 7, Bes. 4, p. 9 (1952). 

Sicilian Constitution, Art. 25. 

“High Court of the Region of Sicily, Septamber 20, 1948, reported in Giurisprudenza 
ttaliana, Vol. 101, Sec. 1, Part 1, pp. 1 ff. (1949). This law was to have been effective for 
only two years. i 

® Jemolo, Chiesa e stato, pp. 718-719. 
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In spite of the formally effective new Constitution, Italy is actually being 
governed under much the same laws, and people, as during Fascism. There is 
no longer a King; the top Fascists are out; there is no longer a death penalty; 
there is no legally sanctioned racial discrimination; but the inertia of Parlia- 
ment and the prejudices of the bureaucracy have resisted most of the changes 
envisaged in the new Constitution. Otherwise so modern, so youthful and so 
eager to adopt the newest and best from abroad, the Italian culture has a 
limited concept as to the practicability of political reform. 

The Italian Constitution is essentially a liberal Constitution. The De Gasperi 
government i is essentially Roman Catholic in political orientation. It can under- 
stand and actively support such welfare measures as a revolutionary land 
reform, an overhauling of the tax structure, and large public works programs 
‘to improve, education and transportation, but it has little feeling for liberalism. 
The present government, therefore, is likely in time to implement the institu- 
tional changes planned in the Constitution, but it is less likely to implement 
the civil liberties provisions. Only if and when the dormant liberal spirit arises 
again in Italy, are these provisions apt to become really effective. 


THE. POLITICS OF MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT 
IN THE STATES* 


KARL A. BOSWORTH 
University of Connecticut 


Tn the wake of the. Hoover Commission reports, a great majority of the states 
authorized special inquiries into the organization and operation of their execu- 
tive institutions. With very few exceptions, the numerous postwar movements 
for'state reorganisation appear to have resulted in: orly moderate or negligible 
legislative acceptance of the reorganization proposals. The spectacle of such 
` meager accomplishment from so much effort invites reflection on the politics 
of management improvement in the states. 

Through the generous cooperation of professional colleagues about the coun- 
try, data were assembled on the successes and failures of these reorganization 
movements, upon the initiation, organization, and scope of the surveys, and 
upon the methods of presenting the survey reports to the legislatures and to the 
public. The data cover thirty states, in twenty-four of which the state legisla- 
ture has had at least one chance to consider commission recommendations. In 
the remaining six states' the reports are still in the process of preparation, or 
await legislative consideration. Included in the twenty-four are four states in 
which the study group has made some reports but continues in existence to 
make further reports, so'that the success of the efforts in these states must be - 
tentatively judged on the basis of legislative reception of reports so far re- 
ceived. 

In only two of the twenty-four states—New Hampshire and Nes: Jersey— 
was the legislative response pronouncedly positive. In New Hampshire, under 
the gubernatorial leadership of Sherman Adams, the legislature accepted all 
major proposals and all but one of an estimated 24 moderate-scale proposals. 
New Jersey is a special case in that this state was in a continual turmoil of con- 
stitutional revision and administrative reorganization efforts from 1941 into 
1948, with five committees and commissions and a constitutional convention 
working on these problems and having among them some overlapping leader- 
ship. The commission created in 1944 to study administrative organization is- 
sued reports and recommendations serially over a period of years and received 
several positive legislative responses. In 1948, when the legislature met under 
a new constitution requiring all administrative agencies to be placed in no 
more than twenty departments, the legislature quickly completed a reorgani- 
zation of the state’s numerous agencies into fourteen statutory departments. 
This stage in New Jersey took place under the leadership of members of the 

vA paper presented at the annual meetings of the Association in Buffalo, August 26’ 
1952. Acknowledgment is made to J. F. Isakoff, Dlinois Legislative Council, who pro- 


posed the inquiry on which the paper is based and assisted in it in various ways. 
1 Indiana, Maite, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 
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commission created in 1944, including Governor Alfred E. Driscoll, and with 
the assistance of a joint legislative committee. and-strong, sympathetic party - 
majorities in both houses.® 

. In contrast, in nine of the states? the legislative reception ia either been 
completely negative or so slight as to be regarded as a soundly negative re- 
sponse. In thirteen states,‘ the legislative response has been ambivalent with a 
score—according to my rough weighted scoring method—of between twenty- | 
nine and fifty-two per cent adoption. In about half these states with ambivalent 
- legislative responses, the classification would have, been negative on the basis 
of the acceptance of major proposals, and was sayed from that category only 
by greater legislative receptivity to moderate- and minor-scale proposals. 

For those of us who have participated in these reorganization efforts, the 
question may be: What did we do wrong? From a more detached point of view, 
the inquiry could run either in the direction of a critique of the. content of re- 
organization proposals and organization theory or toward an inquiry into the 
politics of state administrative reorganization. Following the latter course and 
the view that reorganization is as much a political as a scientific process, I 
propose in this paper to investigate the conditions affecting the likelihood of 
legislative acceptance of Little Hoover Commission or similarly sourced pro- 
posals for state administrative changes. 


I. GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS 


It is appropriate to state. certain general assumptions at this point. Legisla- 
tures tend generally to be negative toward proposals for either moderate- 
scale or major changes in the formal allocation of influence in their govern- 
ments. The formal organization of the executive branch is, among other things, 
a distribution of political power and influence which reaches beyond the con- 
fines of the executive branch. There is a strong probability of alliances between 
legislators and officers and groups having a stake in the present organization, 
_ and there is some particular negativism toward building the influence position 
of the governor. These may be, in part, corollaries to a condition of general con- 
servatism in the legislative gonnideration of any’ proposed major changes in 
public policy. 

Certain general conditions in a setting may tend to reduce jevislative nega- 
tivism toward major proposals. Possibly situations of either deep despair or 
high optimism regarding the fate of individuals and institutions generally may 
reduce legislative negativism. When horizons are low because of despair, it is 
easy to reason that any change is unlikely to worsen conditions and may im- 

prove them (e.g., Nebraska’s shift to unicameralism and other ‘depression 


1 I am indebted for insights into these New Jersey matters to William Miller, Prince- 
ton Surveys, and Paul M. Douglas, Oberlin College. 

3 Alabama, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Minnesota, Mississippi, Neb- 
raska, and Ohio. 

4 Colorado, Dlinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Maryland, Michigan, Nev 
New York, Oregon, South Carolina, Utah, and Virginia. 
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changes in important state policy). When horizons are wide with general op- 
timism, the risks of any change seem lessened (e.g., the many changes in the 
period from the late 1890’s to World War I). 

` If these assumptions have some- validity, one may say that regardless of the - 
immediate motivations of state reorganization activity, the excellence of sur- 
veys, the current political alignment or misalignment of the legislative houses 
and the governor’s office, and the vigor and art of programs to interpret reor- 
ganization proposals to the public and to legislators, there is a good chance of 
failure in getting a positive legislative response. The existing institutions repre- 
sent some sort of balance among existing forces. The usual negativism is such 
that a substantial share of the possible favorable conditions directly related to 
the reorganization effort will be needed in order to overcome what should be 
the expected negative legislative response. If one could time the starting of re- 
organization movements, probably periods of generally low personal expecta- 
tions and—should they again occur in an area as large as a state—periods of 
high general optimism are most propitious. 


Il. THE MOTIVES FOR REORGANIZATION STUDIES AND PROBABLE SUCCESS 


-The news that “good public administration is good politics” has obviously 
been getting around. There seem grounds for supposing that some political 
leaders have sought to reap some of the benefits of this proposition without 
paying the price. 

Tf a reorganization study is undertaken for motives other than improved 
public management, ib is quite probable that little will be accomplished. 
Motives of “getting into the act” by imitating other states and the national 
` government, of diverting attention from other parts of the current scenery, or 
of creating supposed campaign advantages, seem to have been factors in the 
rash of Little Hoover Commission activity. Such motives may be exhausted 
in the study effort, leaving little or no motivation among the influential for the 
consideration and adoption of proposals. Further, if the mixed-objectives situa- 
tion exists in the survey commission, the recommendations may be tailored for ` 
the accomplishment of public relations motives rather than with a view to 
making proposals having some chance for legislative adoption. Then too, if the 
motives of the proponents of a survey are suspected by the populace, the popu- 
lar support generally necessary for legislative action may not be forthcoming. 
An administration survey undertaken halfheartedly and for devious reasons 
may nevertheless gather support and result in significant achievement. If I 
interpret accurately one of our participant’s questionnaire responses, some- 
thing like this may have happened in one state where the survey committee 
“brought temporary relief to a much harassed political organization” which 
was being harried.in regard to services and taxes. The major problem of taxa- 
tion was not resolved by the committee, but several of its reorganization pro- 
posals were adopted. 7 

A nucleus of political leaders who clearly have good faith in seeking manage- 
ment improvement can quite likely find strong popular support for their pro- 
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` posals. This is a variant expression of the Brownlow-reported Wilsonian pre- 
scription to politico-administrators to “take high ground,” for who can directly 
oppose improved administration? That private career motives may also be 
aided by this approach is generally not a detracting factor. i 

The muckrakers taught us that finding scandalous or notorious conditions is 
one way to provoke reform. Though one might question some of their methods 
and objectives, it does seem clear that the likelihood of positive action on ad- 
ministrative improvement is heightened if the inadequacy of existing adminis- 
tration has been publicly dramatized and if the motivation for reorganization 
activity arises out of protests at the dramatized inadequacies. It matters little 
that the breakdowns may have been personal moral lapses rather than the re- 
sults of faulty administrative arrangements: the “ins” and their political allies 
are put on the defensive. They are vulnerable to an opposing political move- 
ment to reorganize the state government, or they may be persuaded to purify 
themselves in the public mind through measures for administration improve- 
ment. 

Probably little planned help can be expected, however, from dramatized in- 
‘adequacies. Crusading newspaper publishers and sophisticated reporters of 
state administration are seemingly scarce about state capitols. State govern- 
ment news seems to rank well behind national and local government news in 
the value systems of many publishers. With the best of will, the inadequacies of 
generally honest, but bumbling, public management are about as difficult to 
dramatize on a broad scale as is superior, professional public management. 
Those hopeful of a favorable moral and emotional climate for administrative 
reform probably must generally rely on the happenstances of defalcations, 
briberies, prison breaks, accidental patient and inmate deaths, failures of state 
structures, the discovery of fraudulent relief clients, and similar newsworthy 
calamities of life in the shadow of the dome. ; 

It appears that the economy motive is still of relatively slight force in initiat- 
ing administration improvement at the state level. In most states, the systems 
and levels of state taxation do not inflict sharp pains upon large, politically sig- 
nificant groups as do the local property tax and the national income tax. Al- 
though the lush state financial picture of 1943—45 is gone, it would appear that 
few, if any, states are making large numbers of taxpayers cry for professional 
state administration, as the taxpayers of hundreds of municipalities have 
sought relief from rising tax rates through council-manager government. 
Though this present judgment is, I believe, still correct, there is every indica- 
tion that the economy motive may be heightened at the state level as a result 
of the rapidly growing state budgets and the trend toward shifting increasing 
amounts of the local government burden onto the payers of the state taxes. 

State taxpayer organizations are, of course, present in many of our states, 
but their financial and political support seems to be limited largely to those par- 
ticular elements of the business, financial, and industrial community having a 
direct economic concern with state taxes and state policy. Although such agen- 
cies are frequently vocal and active in the camp of administrative reform, the 
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desire of the constituency to retain friendly state policy developers and enforcers 
can easily neutralize the taxpayer agencies in the political battles for legislative 
adoption of administrative changes which increase policy uncertainties. The 
utilities, banks, and insurance companies know where they stand with their 
current state regulatory agencies. Perhaps the present situation of state tax- 
payer-pain as a motive for administrative reform can best be described as one 
in which the scattershot state tax systems provide substantial motivation for 
the consideration of change but frequently inadequate motivation for making 
changes. 


IOI. BPONSORSHIP AND REORGANIZATION SUCCESS 


Hypothetically, it might be supposed that the opportunities for legislative 
enactment of reorganization proposals would be most favorable in a situation 
in which the survey is carried out under the leadership of the “outs,” who 
thereupon become the “ins” and adopt their own recommendations before 
new vested interests are established in the offices to be eliminated. In 1948 
Mr. Truman, with the cooperation of millions of voters, prevented the testing 
of this hypothesis at the national level, and, so far as has been learned, no 
state’s reorganization activity falls exactly into this pattern. 

Generally, we may agree that favorable auspices for reorganization activity 
would occur in the joint sponsorship of an administrative survey by a governor 
and legislative houses having majorities of the same political faith as the gover- 
nor, with the recommendations received by the same alignment. One would 
also think that legislative council sponsorship would be auspicious in those 
states where the legislative council is well accepted as a source of legislative 
proposals; but in only one of the three such surveys was there significant 
achievement. In the South, gubernatorial sponsorship of administrative re- 
form, with or without formal joint sponsorship by the legislature, appears to 
be generally auspicious. Sponsorship by a citizens’ or taxpayers’ organization 
may in some situations present feasibilities, especially if the private organiza-” 
tion is given a temporary official connection or status by a co-sponsoring gover- 
nor or legislature. The Colorado reorganization movement developed in this 
way. Sponsorship by the legislature through a special legislative committee or 
commission without formal sponsorship or participation by the governor is an 
alternative of rather dubious merit in most states. 

In eight of the states in which there was no significant adoption of reorgani- 
gation recommendations, the initiative came from the legislature in five in- 
stances. In three, the governor was the initiator or participated in the initiation. 
In one of these, the governor later withdrew his support, and the other two 
movements failed when “model” plans were rejected. In fifteen states where 
there was some significant adoption, governors participated in the initiation 
in ten, legislators were the apparent initiators in four, and a private agency sold | 
the idea to legislators in the other one. Even more striking evidence of the sig- 
nificance of governors in these movements is seen in the fact that governors 
` were active in the sponsorship of the movements in eight of the nine states 
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adopting more than 40 per cent of the proposals, in my weighted measure.’ 

As to party divisions between the legislature and the governor, or between 
one house and the governor, we know that in some sharply partisan situations 
the division has been fatal to reorganization proposals, while in other circum- 
stances it has not. In these latter situations, the political risks of giving the 
governor something for which he could take credit have apparently seemed less 
than the risks of killing a popularly supported measure. In Ilinois, Maryland, 
and Massachusetts governors lacked party majorities in their legislatures, yet 
significant accomplishments were attained. . 

We have had ample evidence that legislative sponsorship of surveys does 
not forecast receptivity to recommendations and that governor-sponsors some- 
times lose their enthusiasm for administrative reform. However, the legisla- 
tors and governors are the “powers that be” in the formal-government; and 
unless they are willing to give consideration to administrative alterations, there 
is no basis for any expectation of legislative action for management improve- 
ment. 

With regard to political party leaders, it would seem that one must adopt 
the view that professional politicians, of whatever party, are likely to be no 
more than reluctant allies in moves for administration improvement. They 
have learned how to operate in the situation as it is and should generally not 
be expected to be enthusiastic for changes in the rules of a game in which they 
have perfected some art, unless such changes would remove some inconvenient 
obstacle. -> 

Changes which have the tendency of making the formal government the 
government—the gathering into a neat hierarchy of most of the decision 
points—may be particularly well understood by and likewise obnoxious to the 
professional politicians. To the extent that the non-office-holding professional 
politicians have confidence in their ability to operate through the official hier- 
' archy, this conclusion may need modification. Thus, one might find the party 
leaders of a regularly dominant party somewhat more receptive to proposals 
for administrative integration than the party leaders of a state with relatively 
evenly divided party contests where the chance of losing all direct influence is 
a risk to both parties. Likewise, in situations in which the leaders of both 
parties think the trend in statewide elections is toward dominance by their 
party, the opportunities for action may be improved. Generally, it would seem 
that assistance from the professional politicians can be expected only as a 
short-run compromise of their long-run objectives in order to support a popu- 


5 The eight states are Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, and Virginia. In the ninth state, Colorado, the governor appears 
to have cooperated in at least some parts of the movement. The influence of governors in 
these matters is illustrated by developments in Louisiana and Rhode Island where sub- 
stantial major and moderate-scale reorganizations were adopted under the leadership of 
governors, without benefit of reorganization commissions. In Louisiana the changes were 
both in the direction of disintegration and integration, while in Rhode Island they were 
in the direction of integrating both central and departmental administration. 
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lar issue. Governors and others with large fractions of influence can sometimes 
compel the professional politicians to take a passive, or even reluctantly a co- 
operating, role in reorganization legislation. 

To round out the consideration of the political bases for eorna ac- 
tivity, one musi cite the almost automatic resistance to being “reorganised” 
of the leaders and clienteles of most administrative agencies. The Mississippi 
Legislative Fact-Finding Committee on Reorganization of State Government 
interviewed the head of each state agency, quizaing him on his reaction to. 
creating conditions for greater efficiency by a program of consolidation. In a 
letter of transmittal, the Mississippi committee synthesized the uniform agency 
head response in the following words: 

I think this is one of the very best things that has ever been done in the State of 
Mississippi and I have long been of the opinion that this work should have been accom- 
plished in the past. However, my department is of a type, character and kind that cannot 
be consolidated with any other agency, as its duties and functions are unique, and a re- 


duction of personnel or a transfer of any duties of this department would work a hardship 
and prevent certain citizens from receiving benefits to which they are entitled. 


Such reactions are familiar to all of us, and one must recognize that these 
agreeing opponents of reorganization commonly have large resources of political 
influence which they have cultivated in their daily work of agency survival and 
growth. A clientele organization controlling the policy of the fragment of state 
government that specially affects it is a potent and sure source of opposition to 
reorganization and a ready ally in log-rolling to preserve realms undisturbed 
among organizations similarly situated. There are, of course, exceptions in 
which the case for independence is so weak as.to be indefensible or where po- 
litically weak agencies become ready to seek a formal alliance with a politically 
strong agency. There are also the existing departments which may stand to gain 
by consolidations, but their enthusiasm and power potentials frequently do 
not match those of the agencies which have decided that “you can’t reorganize 
‘us.” The pluralistic character of our political organization at the state level is 
probably best illustrated when typical general reorganization Pepe are an- 
nounced. 


IV. COMPOSITION AND ORGANIZATION OF COMMISSION 


In considering the probable fate of commission proposals in terms of.commis- 
sion composition, it is probably .of greatest importance that the members be 
persons of high general prestige and of actual political influence. It is normally 
not enough that they be respected, able, personally successful citizens. To ex- 
press it crudely: How many votes can they swing in the legislature, and how 
effectively can they rally popular support? It is probably of next importance 
that the commission be so composed that it cannot be identified as representing 
any limited elements in the political spectrum of the state. The first of these 
considerations is expressed with 4 view toward the positive organization of sup- 
port for the recommendations. ‘The second, although indirectly beneficial to 
that end through broad representation, is expressed primarily as a defensive 
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and cautionary concept with a view to avoiding the effective and easy labelling 
of the commission’s effort as a minority report from a limited segment of the 
polity. Most other considerations with regard to commission composition are 
subsidiary or corollary to these two seemingly basic ones. 

As to the value of legislator memberships, there are the to-be-hoped-for 
positive considerations of having leading legislators both committed to the 
recommendations and prepared to explain the proposals to their colleagues. 
There are, at the same time, the risks that particular legislator members will 
choose to entertain specific or general reservations about the recommendations 
and become in the inner chambers trained opponents of the proposals. There is 
the further risk that if an election intervenes between the formation of the com- 
mission and the legislative session which considers the report, some of the legis- 
lator members may become lame ducks and lose their influence, while others 
succeed to posts which remove them from the legislative arena. 

The occasional lukewarmness of governors to commission proposals suggests 
the desirability of attempting to get commissions constructed so as to avoid 
this contingency. Although other means may be designed, the arrangement 
which allows the governor to appoint at least some of the members serves to 
involve him and may make some member the governor’s delegate who keeps 
the governor informed about and possibly privately committed to the commis- 
sion’s work, step by step. / 

It is, of course, desirable that commission members be well informed about a 
state’s executive organization and about the feasibilities of political action in 
the state, and it would be presumed that persons of high prestige and influence 
in state affairs could generally fulfill these requirements. Former governors and ` 
others who have been near the center of the complex of executive-legislative 
forces, if they have escaped with their reputations fairly well intact, may have 
particularly valuable contributions to make to a commission’s endeavors and 
may have an authority of personal knowledge of large weight. Even some un- 
successful candidates for governor may have thought more about the executive 
problems of the state than most citizens. All of these considerations have been 
evident in our data, and in states where it is appropriate the bipartisan theme 
has been emphasized. There are other important personal qualities, such as 
the disposition and ability to work with others towards agreement in the con- 
ference situation and ability in public expositions of the commission’s work. 
But these are minor compared with the individual prestige and influence of the 
members and the invulnerability of the members collectively to easy attack. 

Commission size in our data varied from four to forty-one members, with 
each extreme having some successes in adoptions. About three-quarters of the 
groups had from seven to thirteen members, and size, except for the risk of un- 
representativeness in smaller commissions, has no apparent relation to success. 

Certain of the commissions have had advisory committees. The success in 
New Hampshire where this device was used suggests the desirability of giving 
careful consideration to adaptations of this arrangement. An advisory group 
of over thirty participated with the nine commission members in subcommit- 
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tees, studying and making recommendations for particular areas. This group, 
slong with the commission members, actively organized the public campaign 
for the adoption of proposals. The New Hampshire story suggests that the 
advisory committee was not a decisive factor in their success; rather, it was one 
of several important contributing factors. 

The Oregon interim legislative committee on state organization, which had 
significant successes, created an advisory committee of six university profes- 
sors. Although most of us might agree that this was a wise move, I have no in- 
formation regarding the role played by these professional advisers, unless it is 
reflected in our respondent’s comment that “the staff work, while quite limited, 
_ was of high quality. .. .” The Minnesota commission divided into committees 
to which approximately 150 citizens were added. In this case, it appears that 
the added members participated i in the investigatory work and the committee 
deliberations. 


YV. ORGANIZATION, SCOPE, AND METHOD OF SURVEY 


In considering the scope of surveys, factors such as the terms of the authori- 
zation of the survey, the issues which precipitate the survey, the present con- 
dition of state administration, time, money, and the judgment of the commis- 
sion or director may be determinative. It is with this exercise of judgment that 
we may be most appropriately concerned here. It has been the fashion to make 
the scope broad and to be expansive in the setting of objectives. Insofar as our 
professional craft has influenced these decisions, it is probably. understandable 
that we have wanted to give the states the full benefit of our knowledge and 
wisdom. The state does not ask for our prescription every year. All too fre- 
quently, it would appear, commissions and advisers have not curbed these per- 
fectionist inclinations; and where the authorization is broad and the time and 
funds are adequate, there may seem to be no alternative to the making of large 
plans. l l 

Although in some states the conditions of state administration may almost’ 
compel the making of broad prescriptions, prudent judgment in-the interest of 
securing some positive accomplishment may dictate the curbing of scope and 
the concentration of efforts on the areas of greatest vulnerability and the areas 
of greatest practicable gains. The device of being prescriptive on certain points 
and of being-only educational on others, with suggestions of alternatives or of 
areas for further study, is frequently preferable. The generally limited results 
of the completed surveys suggest strongly that the planners of additional sur- 
veys give hard thought to the question: What are he feasible objectives of this 
survey? 

The fact that constitutional Popok W were nadi in all the states (with the 
possible exception of Delaware) in which the legislative response was negative 
is suggestive. Of the fifteen states in which there was significant legislative ac- 
complishment, only six of the reorganization proposals included constitutional 


t John D. Langmuir, “New Hampshire Secures Partial Reorganization,” National 
Municipal Review, Vol. 39, pp. 344-46 (July, 1950). 
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amendments.” In most of the states where the scope of the survey was limited 
or the proposals have concentrated on a relatively few objectives, there has 
been some significant legislative acceptance of recommendations. The fact that 
the New Hampshire proposals were not perfectionist in any doctrinaire fashion 
seems relevant also. - ~F 

Rather definitely to be avoided, at least on the basis of the Connecticut ex- 
perience and perhaps that of other states, is the stretching of the scope beyond 
that understood by the authorizing body. Reorganization movements have 
sufficient hazards without raising the question of the legitimacy of the progeny. 

In organizing general surveys, the commissions have apparently learned not 
to turn the whole job over to one of the national consulting firms. Monumental 
as the surveys and reports of these agencies have been, and useful as they may 
remain for various educational purposes, they have rarely been the means of 
producing directly positive legislative responses. Only Delaware and Virginia, 
among the states on which we have postwar data, turned the survey job over 
to one of the national consulting firms and in Delaware the accomplishment was 
nil. South Carolina, in a 1942—45 survey using a different national organization, 
had a similar experience, although a later attempt: apparently using home 
grown talent was somewhat more successful. The outside firm arrangement 
creates several risks. There may not be enough participation by the commission 
and others for them to become parties to the conclusions and to gain an under- 
standing of the proposals for purposes of communicating them persuasively. 
There is the risk that the surveyors may give too little attention to feasibili- 
ties, local values, and traditions. There is the ease of labelling the surveyors as 
foreign experts and thus as ignorant men so far as local conditions aré con- 
cerned. With the best of will on the part of the consulting firms, continued con- 
sultation for the purpose of making explanations and modifications is likely to 
be difficult when the surveyors have to be pulled off new jobs and must travel - 
back to the scene for necessarily limited periods. These observations relate solely 
to the use of consultant organizations for the whole survey job and not to their 
use on particular area surveys, as a task force, nor to their use as adviser con- 
sultants in planning surveys or reports where the survey work is done by the 
commission and other local agencies or consulting firms. 

Although it is not a completely reliable touchstone; the engagement as survey 
director of a professional researcher already having some experience in the 
state and a favorable local reputation seems to be auspicious. Of fourteen states 
having some significant reorganization accomplishment for which this informa- 
tion is available, eleven had arrangements something like the above prescrip- 
tion. In several of the states with negative legislative results, the research direc- 
tion seems as auspicious:as in those above; but in more of them-the research 
director had generally had less direct experience with the state government or 
very brief experience with the state. In one case, the director was apparently 


™The states in which specific constitutional proposals were not made are Ilinois, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, South Carolina, Utah, and 


Virginia. . 
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- not a professional governmental researcher, although he had had state govern- 
ment experience. f ' 

If the governmental researcher skill group about state capitols and in nearby 
institutions is a.superior hunting ground for survey directors, why is this so? 
Certainly these individuals have a head start in knowledge of state insti- 
tutions. Also, they may already have.in existence the nucleus of a research 
staff upon which to build. They are likely to continue available for the persua- 
sion and modification stages. Finally, these individuals probably have a su- 
perior sensitivity to the feasible, the vulnerable, and the immobile and possess 
an authority based on the personal confidence of legislators and others in their 
abilities and trustworthiness., Some of them may also be able to give positive 
assistance in the political dynamics. ` 

Whether task forces are used, whether specialists in functions survey the 
functions, whether “generalists” are used, whether the data collection on opera- 
tions is heavy, moderate or slight—just so it doesn’t seem to be altogether 
aketchy—appear to be of relatively little consequence in determining the fate 
of proposals for legislation on reorganization. Probably the heavy data collec- 
tions are generally wasted effort, except where detailed legislation on procedures 
is being sought. Winners and losers have tried all methods. Perhaps the sales 
engineer needs to know only somewhat more about the products than do the 
customers. Having a few distinguished specialists may help lend authority to 
proposals and some of them may ease the gathering of the essential minimum 
of information in a field, but Connecticut, as well as other examples, illustrates 
the fact that having numbers of blue ribbon task force leaders does not sell the 
proposals. Giving attention to minor- and moderate-scale proposals seems to 
be somewhat controversial, some regarding it as likely to distract attention 
from the major proposals or otherwise disapproving of it. Most of the surveys 
have given attention to the lesser aspects of affairs and their successes have 
been largely in this area. This approach probably does distract attention, but 
it may also be a means of getting the legislature started in making positive re- 
sponses so that the consideration of more moderate- and major-scale proposals 
may. continue with possible favorable action. Some accomplishment, even 
-though it be not of a first order, is a great solace to the participants and avoids 
the reputation of a fiasco, so that the start of future efforts may be easier. Where 
administration is generally good, details may be the appropriate objects of at- 
tention. 

The plans in which committee consideration of reorganization is spread over 
‘a period of time, or indefinitely, with interim reports and recommendations 
from time to time, vary from the usual procedure. In some of these situations, 
as in New York, California and Massachusetts, the widespread use of legisla- 
‘tive interim committees with vague deadlines seems to be habitual, and the 
prospect of results is probably closely related to the motives of the committee 
members and their influence in their houses, with governors possibly providing 
significant overtones. In Maryland, however, it is apparently the plan to com- 
plete the work before some not too distant date, but to report and recommend 
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as studies of specific areas are completed. This approach may have the merits. 
of concentrating attention on particular proposals and of avoiding having all 
the wolves howling at once. However, it risks å collapse of the movement fol- 
lowing an adverse legislative response.to the first recommendations. 


VI. PRESENTATION OF SURVEY REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


At least two related major considerations bear on the presentation of survey 
reports and recommendations. One concerns the attempts to influence the 
politically potent directly; the other has to do with attempts to interest the 
public widely so that there may be strong popular support nudging the politi- 
cally potent toward action. As minimums in these two categories, one may ex- 
pect the preparation of bills and appearances by the commission and its staff 
before legislative committees and the publication and distribution of a report 
with newspaper notice of the event. The varieties and variable intensities of' 
additional efforts in the several state reorganization movements cannot all be 
catalogued and measured, but one can safely risk the proposition that it is the 
measures in addition to the minimum which generally produce the positive re- 
sponses. ` 

Measures to influence the more powerful include keeping the governor in- 
formed, interested and pleased so that he may be ready to use his influence on 
the legislature and the “wounded” agency heads, and the inclusion on the com- 
mission or advisory bodies of individuals with large direct political influence. 
In New Hampshire and Maryland explanation sessions on the proposals were 
held for groups of legislators about the state, presumably before the sessions at 
which the proposals were considered. In Utah the executives of private agencies 
which constitute the important lobbies about the legislature were cultivated, 
with efforts to neutralize them or to make them allies on the reorganization 
issues. In Kansas and other states some individuals representing these in- 
terests were on the commission. In states where the current configurations of 
political power are relatively simple, measures such as these may be adequate. 
In the more complex states, and anywhere in case of doubt, measures for in- 
ducing popular interest in reorganization are, of course, appropriate. 

Some legislatures, in authorizing reorganization surveys, have restricted 
the press and public campaign opportunities by. requiring a single report and 
directly, or in effect, extinguishing the commission upon the submission of its 
report. How strictly these directions are followed may depend upon the con- 
sciénces and dexterities of the commission leaders. On the other hand, in Michi- 
gan there were three press releases on each of thirty reports over a two-year 
period, and one wonders if the human capacity for interest in reorganization 
may have been satiated. The device of releasing the report in chapters over a 
period of about two weeks has proved an effective way of getting large amounts 
of publicity and of producing public discussion of the report. 

These considerations raise the question of secrecy for the proposals being 
considered and the trends of commission thought during the survey and report 
preparation stages. There is the quite natural tendency of commissions to at- 
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.tempt to minimise the pulling’and hauling of contending forces about them 
which would be stimulated by news of commission thinking, and a like tend- 
ency to ease the altering of decisions by avoiding early tentative public com- 
mitments. There is possibly also some thought in this approach of giving the 
opponents less time to prepare their defenses. However, in most reorganization 
surveys the news gets around as to some of the commission views, and rumors 
and surmises based on inferences flow freely. If to these considerations are 
added the New Hampshire free press experience and the general tendency to 
involve larger numbers in the commission effort, one wonders if a nearly com- 
plete goldfish bowl policy isn’t worthy of further trial. For the participants in 
the survey, it is undoubtedly a less comfortable, more tense situation than se- 
cret or semi-secret deliberations. The researchers should be stimulated to harder 
thought about the premises underlying their proposals and about the argu- 
ments and data which support these premises when their proposals and data 
formulations are to be opened quickly for public discussion. The injured may 
damage their case as much as they help it if the commission can maintain a 
mood of sweet reasonableness. 

If a campaign for public support is to be-conducted, there must be time for 
it as well as organization. Several of our surveys have had difficulties with their 
timing, getting their reports out just as legislative sessions were scheduled to 
meet or after sessions were well under way. All of us know some of the reasons 
why reports are late in appearing, but the difficulties encountered through late 
reporting suggest the desirability of curbing tendencies toward perfectionism 
and of leaving time in which public discussion of a completed report can be 
organized. 

In the campaigns, newspapers, adio, and, in some areas, television, are 
media which have been used with some appårent success. Literature appropriate 
for mass distribution has been tried, particularly in Michigan. The device of 
the public forum has proved effective, particularly in New Hampshire, where 
over 300 such meetings were held before all sorts of organized groups. A one- 
day institute at the University of New Hampshire possibly helped train somé 
of the people who participated i in the forums. 

The form of the commission report is, of course, significant in the campaign. 
I it is written and printed in a manner to stimulate wide reading, it can help. 
However, the generally limited success of reorganization efforts suggests the 
desirability of not keeping the report so simple that the substantial data relating 
to the proposals are omitted and are thus not readily available for later con- 
sideration of the original and alternative proposals.. 

_ In relation to the organization of mass campaigns, it seems in point to note 
that legislative council research directors and other similar types of persons 
who may direct surveys generally have disabilities for leading mass political 
action. For quite appropriate reasons, these researchers frequently cultivate- 
political neutrality and the judicial habit of giving opinions only when properly 
requested. The university bureaus of governmental research also frequently ` 
have a cautious orientation toward political action. If these persons or agencies 
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are leaders in the survey job, it may be appropriate for them to indicate clearly 
the limits within which they operate so that the commission, committee, or 
council can plan for and organize other leadership for a mass campaign. In 
contrast, survey directors who are heads of citizen or taxpayer organizations 
are generally in their element in the attempted organization of popular sup- 
port. This has been the experience in Colorado and Michigan. 

It is also to be noted that even legislative councils, which are accustomed to 
making legislative proposals; as well as many legislative interim committees, 
exercise restraint in organizing campaigns for popular support for their pro- 
posals. The courtesies among legislators, though somewhat indistinct, do not 
generally permit the indiscriminate building of fires under colleagues through 
mass political action. 

The device embodied in the federal reorganization enabling acts of authorizing 
a chief executive to ‘submit reorganization plans to the legislature, with the 
plans going into effect unless the legislature takes positive action to veto them, 
has had very slight use in the states. This attempt to put inertia and indecision 
on the side of change has been considered in a number of states but has been 
rejected, apparently generally in fear of adverse decisions on constitutionality. 
So far as has been learned, only in New Hampshire and South Carolina was 
legislation authorizing such plans adopted; and in New Hampshire this method 
was dropped when a request by Governor and Council to the Supreme Court 
for an opinion on the constitutionality of the procedure brought an adverse 
report.’ In South Carolina the device was provided for in their 1948 reorganiza- 
tion act (Act 621 of 1948), and, of nine plans submitted, three were allowed to 
become effective, one of the three being an alternative to one of the rejected 
plans.° 

__ In view of the usual result of partial or complete failure in reorganization 
movements, it is appropriate to consider how it may be possible to keep the 
movements in existence so that the proposals may have additional chances for 
consideration. Inside of government there are the possibilities that a governor 
may continue to press for action, that an interim committee to give further 
consideration may be formed, or that a legislative council may receive such 
an assignment, or, if it was the survey group, may. continue the studies and 

‘ resubmit proposals. In several states a legislative research agency is filling such 
a role. In Nevada, a legislative research agency is going this year into its 
third legislative session with its administrative survey proposals; some of its 
proposals were adopted in each of the first two sessions. 

Outside of government are the existing private civic agencies and groups and 
newly formed ‘citizens’ committees to support the reorganization proposals in 
imitation of the national committee. Examples of the latter are to be found in 
Michigan-and Minnesota. Some of these agencies and groups may have diff- 
culty avoiding the label of special pleader and others may be amateurish at 


è Letter from George H. Deming, University of New Hampshire. 
'? Letter from George R. Sherrill, University of South Carolina. - 
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times; but when their actions are coordinated with similar moves inside govern- 
ment, action sometimes takes place. Even when a reorganization movement 
has been such_a failure that no one wants to nourish it back into existence, 
the following years and even decades may see action on particular points 
treated or suggested in the survey. Although our frame of reference is legisla- 
tive action following surveys, it is perhaps permissible to say that these re- 
organization studies and proposals have’values in civic education regardless of 
the legislative accomplishments of the movements and that they sometimes 
stimulate agency-sponsored administrative improvement programs. The 
‘education of legislators and the stimulation of executive offices into thought 
about management may produce gains which in time justify the costs and 
efforts of the survey. 


VII. LEGISLATORS’ VIEW OF THE PROPOSALS 


Previous reference to the nature of the reorganization proposals themselves 
have been oblique. They will not be analyzed here in any detail. The Council 
of State Governments’ Reorganizing State Governments, published in 1950, 
analyzes the recommendations of the state commissions as of that date. There 
seems to be little change in the later developments except perhaps for some 
new emphasis on legislative financial controls. 

What is generally in controversy and what. is in point here is the aeir 
management-unity-of-command-single-head-departments-centralized -auxili- 
ary-services pattern. In the nineteen general surveys which have in some sense 
been completed and for which we have data on this point, fifteen embodied in 
their report some version of the theme of making-administration responsible to 
executive political authority. It would thus seem that among the surveyors the 
executive-management-unity-of-command ideas still tend to prevail. When one 
looks at the adoption of major proposals in these fifteen states, he finds New 
Hampshire’s and New Jersey’s large successes and some fraction of adoption 
in Colorado, Nevada, Oregon, South Carolina, and Virginia, and almost no 
adoption of major proposals in the others. As the New Hampshire proposals 
tended to be very mild in their expression of the executive management con- 
cept, and as the enactment of major proposals has otherwise been quite slight, 
one can, I believe, assume a rather general resistance on the part of legislatures 
to the full acceptance of the executive management theme. There seems to be 
some willingness to give the governor added or enlarged tools for influencing 
management, but the unity-of-command-single-head administrative agency” 
pattern seems to have limited attractiveness to the legislatures, perhaps less 
than in the ’twenties and ’thirties, 

_ If these inferences are correct, we may, insofar as the content of proposals 
has influenced legislative reactions, have a situation of conflicting values and 
viewpoints. There is no way in logic to reconcile differences resulting from 
affinities for conflicting premises, and there is no point in attempting it. If 
some legislators want to think of reorganization proposals in terms of how they 
affect employees Mabel and Joe, the sportsmen and the dentists, and of how 
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the likely officeholders they know about fit the gubernatorial and department 
head thrones prepared for them in a reorganization plan, these ways of thinking 
are to be expected. If other legislators, some governors, citizens, and students 
of state administration want to think in terms of countering the centrifugal 
tendencies toward governments for every group and region within a loose 
holding corporation state government and of creating conditions which are 
more favorable for the resolution of conflicts, for the coordination of those 
activities which may with economy be coordinated, for the location of responsi- 
bility for executive development and execution of policy, and for the develop- 
ment, preservation, and communication of the arts of professional management 
and professional performance of functions, these ways of thinking are also to be 
expected. Whatever-one thinks of these varied expectations, there is for the pro- 
fessional participant in movements for administrative change no basis for being 
doctrinaire. There is rather an opportunity to try to find the accommodations 
to these various values which can be arrived at currently in enactable measures. 
What is arrived at in reorganization proposals may not be neat in pattern and 
may look both toward integration and particularism, but if the conditions for 
developing professional administration are bettered, that is much to be pre- 
ferred than having copies of a rejected “model” report. 

Certainly to be avoided is the highly vulnerable position of asserting that 
economy or better services will flow from the enactment of reorganization 
plans. Any legislator knows that the occupants of the governor’s and com- 
missioners’ chairs may have as their better talents and primary interests 
other matters than the general management of large enterprises. What they 
may not know and can perhaps be taught by modest demonstrations is that 
better services and economies can be attained by creating the conditions in 
which many people in the administration search regularly and broadly for 
optimum methods and arrangements for performing public tasks. z 


THE HOOVER COMMISSION’S PERSONNEL RECOM- 
MENDATIONS—A PROGRESS REPORT 


HAROLD H. LEICH* 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 


The Hoover Commission’s personnel management report was published on 
February 9, 1949, early in the first session of the 81st Congress.! Four sessions 
of the Congress have had an opportunity to act on the report, and the executive 
branch has had four years to take advantage of those recommendations that 
could be adopted by administrative action. This seems to be an appropriate 
time, therefore, to review the record of progress in both legislative and execu- 
tive branches, in order to learn the extent to which these far-reaching recom- 
mendations for improvement of federal personnel management have been 
adopted. i 

Soon after publication of the report, intensive study and daneado began 
within the executive branch. The Civil Service Commission sent a preliminary 
memorandum of its views to the President on March 23, 1949, with, a trans- 
mittal letter referring to the report as a “constructive document, ” and agreeing, 
with the objective of establishing a civilian career service.? The Federal Person- 
nel Council, composed of personnel directors of federal agencies and representa- 
tives of the Civil Service Commission and the Bureau of the Budget, made a 
detailed study of the report and submitted a number of comments to the 
Civil Service Commission.? The Council endorsed most.of the recommendations 
and suggested perfecting amendments to others, particularly those dealing 
with performance ratings and reductions in force. 

Comprehensive bills embodying all personnel recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission that required legislation were introduced in June, 1949 
by Senator McCarthy (S. 2111) and Representative Clare E. Hoffman (H. R. 
5181) under the title “Federal Personnel Policy Act of 1949.” Thus began in- 
tensive legislative activity in the form of hearings, committee reports, and 
revised bills that continued throughout the 81st and 82nd Congresses. Detailed 
consideration of the complex sequence of events in the executive and legislative 
branches is beyond the scope of this paper, but major developments are dis- 
cussed under the subject headings below, which are arranged in the general 
order of the Hoover Commission recommendations. 


* The opinions expressed in this article are the writer’s and are not to be construed as 
those of the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

1 Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Personnel 
Management (Washington, 1949). 

2 The memorandum (15 pp.) has not been published, but the Commission used much of 
the material in a report to the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments in July, 1949. See the Committee’s press release of July 26, 1949. The 66th 
Annual Report of the U. 8. Civil Service’'Commission (Washington, 1949) likewise gives the 
Commission’s position on the major Hoover Commission recommendations (pp. 2~10). 

2 See Federal Personnel Council’s mimeographed report (Washington, July 21, 1949). 
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Staff Functions of the Civil Service Commission. The Hoover Commission’s 

first and fundamental recommendation was that the Civil Service Commission 
place primary emphasis. on staff functions, rather than upon “processing a 
multitude of personnel transactions.” While the Civil Service Commission 
still performs many operating functions, the past ten years show a trend in the 
direction advocated. This trend began early in World War IJ, when the Com- 
mission delegated authority to agency heads to take final action on such 
matters as employee reassignments and promotions. At the end of World 
War II a definite effort was made to carry over the benefits of deceritralized 
administration into peacetime operations. Executive Order No. 9830 of 
February 24, 1947, enunciated the principle of decentralized personnel manage- 
ment in the following terms: 
Personnel management is a primary responsibility of all who plan, direct, or supervise the 
work of Federal employees, ... The Commission shall, .. delegate to the agencies its 
authority to act in personnel matters in accordance with standards issued by the Commis- 
sion, 

The Hoover Commission’s recommendation for expanding the Commission’s 
staff functions has unquestionably strengthened the movement toward de- 
centralized personnel operations. In the legislative field, two important acts 
of Congress reflect the Hoover Commission’s influence: the Classification Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 954) and the Performance Rating Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1098), 
both of which recognized the Civil Service Commission as a standard-setting 
rather than an operating agency. In the executive branch some progress in this 
direction has been made by expanding the program for boards of civil-service 
examiners, by setting standards governing agency promotion programs, and 
by establishing guidelines for agency personnel programs. The Korean emer- 
gency stimulated a new wave of delegation from the Commission to the agen- 
cies.5 

The Commission’s Inspection Service, established in 1946 to check on 
delegated authorities under the decentralization program, has broadened its 
scope to emphasize a positive program of assistance to agency personnel 
offices. As a result of periodic visits by inspectors to review agency personnel 
operations, both in Washington and the field, this service has accumulated a 
fund of information on agency personnel management. It receives frequent 
requests from personnel officers for advice on such matters as installation of 
new promotion programs and selection of materials for training courses. 

On the other hand, the Civil Service Commission still operates a centralized 
system of conducting record checks and inquiries regarding the loyalty. of 
applicants for federal employment, of adjudicating retirement claims, and of 
maintaining service records of all federal employees. The Commission’s present 
dichotomous role is recognized in its current internal instructions: 


4 See Gladys M. Kammerer, “Revolution by Decentralization,” Public Personnel Re- 
view, Vol. 18, pp. 187-42 (July, 1952). . 
5 68th Annual Report of the U. 8. Civil Service Commission (Washington, 1951). 
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The U. 8. Civil Service Commission has two very definite, yet very different roles in 
the field of Federal personnel administration. 

One is to serve as a management arm of the President, and i ‘in this capacity to make 
top policy decisions and develop relationships between the agencies, the Commission, 
and the Bureau of the Budget which will provide the leadership in Federal personnel 
administration that the President would provide if. he had the time to do s0. 

. The other role is that of an operating agency charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering certain Federal personnel programs as required by various acts of the’ Con- 
gress. 


While the line E staff and operating functions may shift within the Com- 
mission’s total program, there probably will always be a certain number of 
personnel services which must be performed centrally, either in the Commission 
or elsewhere.’ 
Reorganization of the Civil Service Commission. The. Hoover Commission 
recommended that the Civil Service Commission be reorganized to vest in its 
chairman full responsibility for the administrative direction of its work. Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 5 of 1949 promptly carried out the principal features of this 
recommendation.’ Under this plan the title of the Commission’s head official 
was changed from “president” to “chairman,” and he was given full responsibil- 
ity for administrative direction of the Commission’s day-to-day operations, with 
a few exceptions such as appeals and appointments to key staff positions. The 
other two Commissioners and the Chairman ‘serve together as a policy-making, 
appellate, and investigating body for general supervision of the merit system. 
The new organization represents a compromise between the previous plan of a 
commission of three members, each with equal administrative responsibility, 
and the controversial recommendation of the -President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management in 1937 for a single civil-service administrator as- 
sisted by a civil service board of prominent citizens.® Three years of operation 
under the plan seem to indicate that it is serving its dual purpose of speeding 
up internal operations and freeing the other two Commissioners to concentrate 
on appeals and improvements in policy. Nevertheless it is already apparent 
that the compromise will not satisfy the proponents of the single-administrator 
type of personnel authority.® . ` 
Reorganization Plan No. 5 did not ait the Hore Commission’s proposal 
that the Civil Service Chairman should serve “in the President’s Office in a 
coordinate capacity with such officials as the Director of the Office of the 
Budget.” This issue was revived in the 82nd Congress, when Senator McClellan 


* Commissioner James K. Pollock, in his vigorous dissent to the personnel manage- 
ment report, recommended that the residual operating activities of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, such as retirement, be transferred to an Office of General Services (Personnel 
Management, -p.-52). 

7H. Doo. No. 226, 81st Cong., 1st Bess., 1949. 

8 Floyd W. Reeves and Paul T. David, Personnel Administration in the Federal Service, 
pp. 6-7 (Washington, 1987). 

* For example, see Bradley D. Nash, Stafing the da (National i! Fanning Asso- 
ciation Pamphlet No. 80, r Daen 1952). 
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and 13- colleagues introduced the “General Executive Management Bill” 
(S. 1184), incorporating a number of the Hoover ‘Commission proposals. 
` Chairman Ramspeck indicated his disagreement, stating that “The position of 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, I can assure you, is a full-time job,” 
and that the responsibility of advising dhe President. on the diverse personnel 
systems of the executive branch constituted a separate full-time job. He felt 
that the President’s liaison officer for personnel management effectively fulfilled 
the latter need.!° 

Role of the Personnel Director. The Hoover Commission recommended that 
personnel directors be made members of the “top management staffs” of all 
departments and agencies and that they be consulted on personnel matters 
whenever important management policies are being developed. 

‘Through the influence .of the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management, the basic transition between the former chief clerk system and 
a system of personnel directors. had been completed some years before the 
Hoover Commission study. Executive Order No. 7916 of June 24, 1938, 
which resulted directly. from the Committee’s work, required each agency to 
appoint a “director of personnel supervision and management,” a rather un- 
fortunate title for a staff official. This order was superseded by Executive Order 
No. 9830, which required the head of each agency to “.. . . designate a director 
of personnel or other similar responsible official....’’ The latter order at- 
tempted to establish the personnel director’s influence in the following terms: 
“Such director or other official shall represent the head of the agency in person- 
nel matters, subject to his instructions.” l 

Even though most federal departments and agencies employed personnel 
directors in 1949, the Hoover Commission- recognized that in many Cases 
their activity was limited to the formal paper work of personnel management. 
The influence of its recommendation is difficult -to assess. Some indication of 
the place of federal personnel directors i in top management councils is afforded 
by the grade classification of their positions. At the time of the Hoover. Com- 
mission study, the typical grade of the personnel director in a large organization 
was CAF-15. Under the new Classification Act, three new grades have been 
added to the former grade ceiling of CAF-15. Four directors of personnel have 
achieved the Jowest rung in these so-called “super grades,” the top personnel 
positions in the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, Treasury, and Air 
` Force having been placed in grade GS-16. It could be argued that in relative 
rank the personnel directors have lost ground since 1949, since they are now 
in the third or fourth career rank instead of the first. This classification criterion 
indicates that much greater progress was made in increasing the stature of 
personnel officials between 1937 and 1948 than in the briefer period since then. 


‘10 Hearings before the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments . 
Bills Relating to Commission on Organieion, U. 8. House, 82nd Cong: ., 2nd Bess. (1952), 
p. 128. 

11 Reeves and David (cited above, n. 8), pp. 6, 7, 81-86. 
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The President’s Committee on Administrative ee found that in 
1937 top ‘personnel officials were usually classified in grades CAF-11 or 12, 
with a few in CAF-13 or 14.4 

Possibly a more valid method of evaluating the aT director’s role 


. would be to determine the extent to which ke can actually speak for his agency ` 


head. This might be done by comparing positions taken by the personnel 
directors at the Federal Personnel Council with official positions on the same 
issues later taken by their superiors. It may be significant that the Bureau of 
the Budget still réquests written reports from agency heads when clearing 
drafts of personnel legislation or executive orders, instead of relying exclu- 
sively on the Council’s views. In any event, considerably more progress must 
be made before federal personnel directors can enjoy the Prestige of their 
colleagues i in private life who have achieved such titles as “vice president in 
charge of industrial relations.’ 

-A related recommendation of the Hoover Goiaren was that personnel 

officials serve in an advisory capacity only, with most personnel activities being 
carried on by operating officials. Exéċutive Order No. 9830 had aimed at this 
objective in the following words: 
Authority for the conduct of personnel matters within each agency should be delegated 
tothe extent compatible with provisions of law and with economical and efficient admin- 
istration to those officials pees ‘for planning, directing, and ' supervising the work of 
others. . . 


The military departments have taken the leadership in delegating authority 
for civilian personnel matters from headquarters to local commanding officers. 
Thé Post Office Department has made considerable progress in the last year 
or two in delegating final appointing authority to postmasters of several 
hundred of its largest offices. Some agencies, ‘on the other hand, still operate 


on a fairly centralized basis, in that appointments and removals even in the 


lower grades must be referred to Washington: headquarters for approval. For 
several years the TA Service Commission has urged agències to delegate 
personnel authori 

Standards for ia ‘Personnel Office Operations. The Hoover Commission 
urged that the Civil Service Commission develop standards for the operation 
of. agency personnel offices, so that each agency head could tell whether his 
personnel force was overstaffed. This recommendation reflected a feeling that 
personnel administration in the federal service had become overdeveloped. 

Encouraging progress in making this recommendation effective can be 
reported. On J. anuary 17, 1950, President Truman issued a statement in which 
he gave “approvaland strong support” to a recommendation of his Committee 
on Management Improvement that “To improve the operation of agency 


a Reeves ‘and David, p. 83. 

u For a discussion of the role of the personnel office in government, with oistigülat 
reference to the federal service, see William E. Mosher, J. Donald Kingsley, and O. Glenn 
Stahl, Public Personnel Administration (New York, 1950), PP. 571-89. 

u See 60th Annual Report (1943), pp. 6-7. 
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personnel offices, the Commission will define the nature and scope of agency 
personnel programs and develop improved operating practices and standards.” 
This was the first clear-cut authorization to the Commission to proceed in 
this field. Under the directive, the Commission issued a handbook entitled 
Basic Personnel Records and Files System for Federal Agencies (Handbook 
5812, October 12, 1950). It was prepared by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Commission with agency cooperation and prescribes an integrated system for 
maintaining personnel records. By standardizing record-keeping, the hand- 
book frees resources for more important phases of the personnel program. The 
Commission has also issued a new chapter in the Federal Personnel Manual 
entitled “Guides for Determining the Nature and Scope of Agency Personnel 
Programs.” These guides, written with the help of the Federal Personnel 
Council, list the minimum acceptable standards for an agency personnel 
program. They include standards under such headings as “position classifica- 
tion,” “promotion,” “employee performance evaluation,” and ‘employee 
development.” The guides provide a check-list for agencies and are used by the 
Commission’s inspectors in determining whether an agency has a satisfactory 
personnel program. They represent a new development in civil-service adminis- 
tration, since state and local civil-service systems do not generally prescribe’ 
standards for departmental personnel administration. The guides are now being 
revised and strengthened on-the basis of a year’s experience in their use. 

Standards for determining whether a personnel office is properly staffed 
were developed by the Bureau of the Budget in 1948 in response to a request 
from the House Appropriations Committee. This emphasis on staffing stand- 
ards reflected the findings of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. The Committee discovered that personnel workers had tripled in 
number since 1940, while the total size of the service had only doubled. Some 
departments had ratios as high as 1 personnel worker to every 50 employees. As 
a general yardstick, the Bureau of the Budget set a ratio of 1 personnel worker 
to 103 employees but exceptions were allowed for agencies having unusual con- 
ditions such as large seasonal employment or abnormal turnover rates. The 
Congress did not consider this ratio sufficiently stringent, and established a 
statutory ratio of 1 to 115 for all independent agencies by a rider to the 1950 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act (63 Stat. 631). This ratio has since been 
tightened to 1 to 135 by the 1953 act (P.L. 455). The Department of Labor 
and the Federal Security Agency operate under a statutory ratio of 1 to 105. 
Most other departments and agencies have no statutory ratio but are subject to 
the original ratio administratively applied by-the Bureau of the Budget. — 

Emphasis on personnel ratios has had a mixed effect. While some agencies 
have shifted personnel work to operating officials, others have re-centralized 
the work from subordinate levels back to the headquarters personne! office. 
Many personnel officials state that ratios have hampered constructive develop- 
mental work while regulatory “paper work” has necessarily continued. Unfor- 


u H, Rept. No. 1593, 80th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1948. 
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tunately the numerical ratio does not measure the quality of the personnel 
services rendered.' 

A satisfactory solution to the personnel office staffing problem has not yet 
been achieved. Variations from agency to agency in personnel operations are 
so wide that development of realistic staffing standards is extremely difficult. 
Strengthening of the Commission’s program guides would seem to form an 
appropriate first step, since a personnel program must be defined before its 
staffing requirements can be determined. As a further step the Budget Bureau 
has requested the Commission to undertake a study of the problem. 

Responsibility for Recruitment. and Examining. This is at the heart of the 
controversy between the Hoover Commission proponents and those favoring 
the status quo. The essence of the disagreement lies in the Hoover Commission’s 
recommendation that “primary responsibility” for recruiting and examining 
federal employees be transferred from the Civil Service Commission, where 
it has been since 1888, to the departments and agencies. In its letter to the 
President of March 23, 1949, the Civil Service Commission opposed the 
proposal. The major veterans’ organizations and employee unions also vigor- 
‘ously opposed this recommendation. Some spokesmen expressed the belief 

“that the Commission’s postwar decentralization plan had already gone too 
far and that the trend should move back towards a centralized plan of opera- 
tions. - 

No congressional action was taken on the Federal Personnel Policy bills 
because of the opposition of veterans’ groups. In the spring of 1950 staff 
members of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Civil Service Commission drafted a revised bill with the 
hope of meeting the principal objections raised to S. 2111. This bill was limited 
to matters of recruitment, examination, transfer, and procedural standards. 
‘The key provision lay in section 3 (a): 

It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Commission to maintain and protect a 
system of recruitment, examination, certification, and selection of persons for competitive 
-civil-service positions in the departments which will result in open competition and selec- 
tion on merit. 


This draft was introduced as the Federal Personnel Recruitment Act (H. R. 
8925) by Chairman Murray of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Senator Frear introduced a companion bill, 8. 3830, and hearings were 
conducted by both House and Senate Committees. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion endorsed the bills, stating that they represented a merging of the best 
features of the Hoover Commission proposals with existing civil-service pro- 
cedures. Chairman Mitchell’s letter of June 27, 1950 to Chairman Murray 
pointed out that the bill contained five specific safeguards for the merit sys- 
tem." 

18 The Senate Subcommittee on Federal Manpower Policies has recommended elimina- 
tion of statutory ratios. See statement by Benator Olin D. Johnston, Congressional Record 


(Daily), Vol. 98, p. 9656 (July 5, 1952). 
1 H, Rept. No» 2698, 81st Cong., 2nd Bess., 1950. 
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Then began a round of amendments. Arthur 8. Flemming, speaking for the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report and drawing on his experience both 
as a former Civil Service Commissioner and as a member of the Hoover Com- 
mission, proposed that sec. 3 (a) be changed to read “It shall be the duty and 
responsibility of the Commission and the departments to maintain... .” [italics 
added] thus substituting co-equal authority for the sole responsibility of the 
Commission. The Commission countered with an amendment stating that “It 
shall be the duty and responsibility of the Commission, with the assistance of 
each depariment, to maintain . . .” [italics added] and this version was adopted 
in the bill reported out by the House Committee on July 20, 1950. No further 
action was taken in the 81st Congress. 

The issue was revived before the Senate Committee in the first session of the 
82nd Congress, when the version proposed by the Citizens Committee was in- 
cluded in S. 1135, a modification of the Federal Personnel Recruitment bill. A 
final solution was then agreed to by the Commission and the Citizens Commit- 
tee: “It shall be the duty and responsibility of the Commission and the depart- 
ments under regulations of the Commission to maintain .. .” [Italics added]. As 
the Senate report stated, this version “makes it clear that the Civil Service 
Commission will continue to have primary responsibility for protection of the 
merit system.’’!® The bill passed the Senate in the hectic final week of the first 
session; its passage was generally considered a “fluke.” 

Hearings on 8. 1135 were conducted by the House Committee during the 
second session of the 82nd Congress. As indicated bélow, the major veteran and 
employee groups consistently opposed the measure. The House Committee or- 
dered a print of the bill striking out sections 8 and 9, which contained the pro- 
visions on the “rule of 5” and category ratings, but the bill died i in committee 
at the end of the 82nd Congress. 

Space does not permit discussion of other skirmishes in the battle of amend- 
ments. Attention is called, however, to one significant feature proposed by the 
Commission, agreed to by the Citizens Committee, and incorporated as section 
6 (d) in the version of S. 1135 passed by the Senate. This provided that when- 
ever the Commission performed additional examining work as a result of with- 
drawing examining authority from an agency found to be violating standards, 
the Commission would be reimbursed from the funds of the agency concerned 
upon approval of the Bureau of the Budget. The final version of S. 1135, there- 
fore, left no doubt that the Commission would still be ‘in the driver’s seat” 
and represented a considerable change from the original Hoover Commission 
position. 

Although no change has occurred in basic legislation, further deteitvaltas 
tion of examining operations to boards of examiners has continued under the 
spur of the Korean emergency. The number of boards has increased to some 825 
and they can hold examinations for many additional types of jobs. Early in 
1951 the Commission reported that it had delegated a greater degree of au- 


u S. Rept. No. 956, 82nd Cong., Ist Sess., p. 2 (1951). 
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thority, on a national scale, to boards of examiners than in World War II.'* 
The board system proved so effective in maintaining the competitive system of 
examinations in the field service under emergency conditions that in November, 
1951 the Commission urged agencies to establish boards of examiners at agency 
headquarters in Washington. Thus, while opposing the transfer of primary ex- 
amining authority to the agencies, the Commission sponsored the actual de- 
volvement of examining work to agency officials, who serve as part-time mem- 
bers of examining boards under the Commission’s supervision. The present 
plan is not too different from that contemplated by S. 1135 so far as the sharing 
of examining work between the Commission and the agencies is concerned. The 
essential difference lies in the intangible element of responsibility. Today, with 
the Commission bearing the major responsibility, an operating official may 
mistakenly feel that it is legitimate for him to seek loopholes in the civil service 
system. Under 8. 1135 the agency head as well as the Commission would have 
a direct legal responsibility for upholding the merit system. 

Category Ratings. Building on the experience of the TVA, the Hoover Com- 
Mission recommended a new system for grading and selecting competitors in 
civil-service examinations. Instead of a numerical scale with the traditional 
“rule of three,” a scale of categories such as “outstanding,” “well qualified,”’ 
“qualified,” and “unqualified” would be used. Appointing officers would be 
given free choice within the highest category, except that veterans would be 
considered ahead of non-veterans. 

This recommendation also has had a stormy history. Veterans’ groups and 
employee unions consistently and bitterly opposed it. Opposition has centered 
on the very latitude that the Hoover Commission sought. The adverse argu- 
ments were succinctly stated by Luther C. Steward, long-time president of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees: 

I would say that it would be a very obtuse operating official who could not with the 
aid of someone at his right hand versed in personnel administration procedure run a coach 
and four through your category certification and appoint just exactly what inoimidua he 
Pleased." 


In its letter to the President, the Civil Service Commission conceded that 
agency officials needed greater latitude in selection for high-level positions and 
possibly some other positions, but objected to the use of category rating for all 
positions. It made a counterproposal that the rule of three be continued for 
most routine lower grade jobs, with a rule of five for more complex jobs in the 
middle grades, and category ratings for high level positions and any other poe 
tions prescribed by the Commission.” 

S. 2111 (81st Congress—Ist session) presented the category method in its 
undiluted form: that is, applicable to all positions. The history of later bills is ` 
the progressive weakening of the principle under the attack of its opponents. 

19 The U. S. Civil Service Commission and the Defense Emergency—An Informal Prog- 
ress Report from the Chairman, duplicated, 13 pp. (January, 1951). 

20 Hearings before Subcommittees of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, U. S. 


Senate, on 8, 1135,.S. 1148, and S. 1160, August 30, September 6 and 12, 1951, p. 46. 
z See also the Commission’s 66th Annual Report (1949), p. 5. 
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H. R. 8925 -(81st Congress—2nd session) embodied the Comniission’s idea of a 
three-step plan: rule of three, rule of five, and category rating. The bill gave the 
Commission full authority to prescribe the jobs for which category rating would 
be used, and the Commission’s favorable report on the bill made it clear that 
due caution would be used by limiting the method at first to a “relatively few 
specialized positions.” Significantly, the postal field service was singled out in 
the bill as being confined to the rule of three. The Citizens Committee proposed 
an amendment which. would require the use of category ratings for “profes- 
sional, administrative, and scientific positions of a high level,” except in un- 
usual circumstances. The Commission agreed to this amendment, and it was 
embodied in the bill as reported out by’ the House Committee. When S. 1135 
was introduced in the 82nd Congress, it contained the same wording. In the 
meantime, however, discussions had taken place between representatives of the 
Commission and veterans groups. With the hope of enlisting veteran support, 
the Commission proposed that category rating not be applied to administra- 
tive positions. Therefore, in the bill as finally passed by the Senate, category 
rating was authorized only for “such scientific and professional positions as the 
Commission may. designate.” 

Failure to obtain legislative authority for category rating, even in diluted 


‘form, may be attributed chiefly to a suspicion on the part of veterans’ repré- 


sentatives that the proposal was a device to by-pass veteran preference pro- 
visions. Disputes arose as to whether a veteran obtained a greater or lesser 
amount of preference under category rating than under traditional numerical 

rating with its addition of 5 and 10 points for veteran preference. The problem 
cannot be solved arithmetically; the two methods are mo different and defy 
easy comparisons. 

In the writer’s opinion, there i is no reason to depar of good selection prac- 
tices in the absence of category ratings. After all, the British civil-service has 
built a rather respectable reputation on. the foundation of the rule of one. Bet- 
ter examining devices, coupled with greater participation by administrators in 
the examining process, may provide one answer to this problem pending a more 
fundamental legislative solution.” 

Veterans’ Placement System. The Hoover Commission recommended estab- 
lishment of a nation-wide recruiting system to place veterans in federal posi- 
tions through selected government agencies. While general agreement was ex- 
pressed with the objectives of this recommendation, it found little specific sup- 


- port in the legislative or executive branch or even among the veterans’ groups, 


despite the fact, as indicated by Lewis B.-Sims, that the Hoover Commission 


-staff discussed it with representatives of the major veterans’ organizations and 


the Commission.” . 
- §. 2111 contained 4 section authorising “Veterans’ Civil Service Counseling 


2 See Robert Ramapeck, “Administrative Flexibility in the Federal Civil Service,” 
Public Administration Review, Vol. 12, pp. 284-41 (Autumn, 1952), for examples of effec- 
tive selection procedures within the present legal framework. 

s “The Hoover Commission: A Symposium,” AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENOB REVIEW, 
Vol. 48, p. 992 (Oct., 1949). 
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and Placement Facilities.” This section was not included in H. R, 8925, but 
reappeared in the original version of 8. 1135. It was later stricken by the Senate 
Committee.* One reason why no action has been taken to date may be that 
60% of all male federal employees are now entitled to veteran preference, a 
rather conclusive indication that the existing appointment system does place 
veterans in federal jobs. 
~ . Recruitment of Junior Personnel.. While the Hoover Commission recognized 
that some progress had been made in recruiting competent juniors, it recom- 
mended that far more emphasis be placed on attracting first-rate young men 
and women into professional, scientific, technical, and administrative posts. 
. Its concern on this score was understandable. Before World War II the 
Junior Civil Service Examiner examination, initiated by Leonard D. White, 
and later the Junior Professional Assistant examinations, had achieved some 
degree of success. Emergency hiring practices in World War II, however, 
meant that many of the young persons recruited during wartime had to be re- 
leased in postwar reductions. Furthermore, young men were not generally avail- 
able to compete during the war expansion. The postwar examinations for junior 
personnel failed to maintain the high reputation of their predecessors. In the 
administrative field a special examination was conducted under the title of 
Junior Administrative Technician. The examining plan provided only for a 
general abilities test, with no oral examination. Though thousands passed the 
examination, the agencies formed a poor opinion of the quality of the candidates 
and few appointments resulted. 

A drastic change in this examining plan was underway at the time of the 
Hoover Commission study. In 1948 the Committee on Administrative Person- 
nel, an advisory group to the Civil Service Commission under the chairmanship 
of Emery E. Olson, had recommended that a new examination be tried with the 
title of Junior Management Assistant. The Committee urged that the written 
test measure knowledge and ability in the field of administration and that oral 
examinations be required. Under the guidance of an interagency committee of 
expert examiners; the JMA was initiated in the fall of 1948 and the first ap- 
pointees entered on duty in June, 1949. The examination has been repeated 
annually with a growing degree of success. Typically some ten or twelve thou- 
sand persons have taken the written test, of whom only about five hundred 
have passed. Almost every successful candidate has had one or more offers of 
permanent federal employment, usually in an agency having an administrative 
intership program.” The success of the JMA examination owes much to 
the fact that agency users of the register have a voice in the examining plan. 

A never-ending discussion goes on regarding the academic requirements for 
the JMA examination. Originally designed to admit persons with specific train- 
ing in business and public administration and political science, the examination 
was changed in 1951 to admit persons trained in any of the social sciences. The 

“8S. Rept. No. 956, 82nd Cong., 1st Bess., p. 10 (1951). 
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answer to the problem would seem to be in long-range research regarding the 
relative success in federal work of recruits with differing backgrounds.* 

The internship programs now underway in a number of federal agencies 
represent a most encouraging development.?”? They insure that new recruits 
receive a careful introduction to their work and are not forgotten in some 
obscure cubbyhole. Thus these programs help to avoid the danger cited by 
Commissioner James K. Pollock that “Public servants conditioned to be 
clerks during their whole formative experience may be expected to remain 
clerks even when great responsibilities are thrust upon them.’”* The internships 
of the National Institute of Public Affairs led the way for the current federal 
programs. The fields of engineering and public-health as well as administrative 
work are now included. Although both the JMA and the internship programs 
began before the Hoover Commission’s report was published, the report un- 
questionably furnished an impetus and was influential in winning acceptance 
for the programs from top federal officials. 

A Comprehensive Pay Policy for the Executive Branch. The Hoover Commis- 
sion proposed comprehensive pay legislation governing the entire executive 
branch under which the Congress would limit its participation in pay matters 
to setting maximum and minimum pay rates. Subject to the President’s ap- 
proval, the Civil Service Commission would set detailed pay scales within 
these legal limits and would issue standards for agency job evaluation plans. 
Actual pay-fixing for individual employees would be done by the agencies un- 
der the Commission’s standards, 

These pay recommendations were endorsed by the Civil Service Commission, 
which pointed out that: 

At present a variety of different and in many instances conflicting pay policies and 
authorities exist which result in inequality and inconsistency of employee treatment. The 
organization for the control of pay administration is incomplete and cumbersome. No sin- 
` gle law prescribes and no single agency has the responsibility and authority to establish, 


develop and coordinate government-wide policies and standards governing pay admin- 
istration.** 


The Federal Personnel Council also endorsed the recommendations. They were 
incorporated in the Federal Personnel Policy bills of the 81st Congress (section 


2 Not so well known as the JMA, possibly, are the professional and scientific examina- 
tions under such titles as Junior Social Science Analyst, Junior Agricultural Assistant, 
Junior Physicist, Junior Engineer, ete. These attract thousands of applicants annually 
and provide an entrance into the career service for hundreds of able persons. Particularly 
in engineering and the physical sciences, the federal service has taken the lead in employ- 
ing college students during summer vacations as a means of arousing their interest in a 
government career. OS 

47 See U. S. Civil Service Commission Pamphlet 30, Junior Management Assistant Pro- 
grams in the Federal Civil Service and Pamphlet 46, Guide for Internship Training in the 
Federal Service (including bibliography). 

238 Personnel Management, p. 56. 

2° Report of July 29, 1949 to Chairman, Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, on 8. 2111. 
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4 of 8. 2111 and H. R. 5181). The pay issues, however, received relatively little 
attention in the furore over recruitment policies. The pay section was not carried 
over into the various personnel bills of the: 82nd Congress. 
` The chaotic federal pay structure was improved somewhat by the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, which brought within its coverage customs and immigration 
inspectors, previously paid under different statutes, the employees of certain 
agencies whose pay had been established by administrative action of the agen- 
_ cies concerned, and some positions previously covered by specific law. Today, 
however, the two-and-a-half million federal employees are still paid under 
many different systems and a comprehensive pay policy remains to be achieved. 

The Hoover Commission’s influence did help to bring about delegation of 
pay-fixing authority to agencies for the single largest group of federal positions 
governed by one pay statute: the Classification Act group. The Classification 
Act of 1923, covering most “white collar” federal employees outside of the 
Postal Field Service and the Foreign Service, set detailed salary scales on a 
nation-wide basis. The law required a highly centralized type of operation for . 
‘covered positions in headquarters offices in Washington, since prior approval of 
the Civil Service Commission had to be obtained before a new position could 
be classified. (In the field service, agency heads had authority to classify posi- 
tions subject to the pay schedules in the act.) For several years the Commission 
had recommended that the act be re-written to grant classification authority 
to agencies for all covered positions.®° With the added backing of the Hoover 
Commission report, a completely revised law was enacted as the Classification 
Act of 1949. The new act represents the “standards-post audit” approach to 
the problem of achieving delegated action in a widespread organization under 
central guidance and control. The Commission publishes detailed standards 
describing the various series and classes of positions under the act. Each agency 
head is responsible for applying these standards in classifying the covered posi- 
tions in his own agency (except those in the three highest grades). From time to 
time the Commission’s representatives review the classification actions taken 
in the agencies. The Commission has full power to act on appeals, to correct 
improper classifications, and even to withdraw classification authority in whole 
or in part if the findings justify such action. 

‘Thus for more than one million positions under the Classification Act, the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendation for delegation of authority from the 
Civil Service Commission to agency heads is now in operation, although the 
various pay steps between the maximum and the minimum are still prescribed 
by law. The centralized postal pay. system has not been affected, nor, at the 
opposite extreme, has the individual authority of agency heads to fix “blue 
collar” wage rates without centralized coordination or control. 

National Pay Rates versus Locality or Industry Differentials. With regard to 
postal, clerical, subprofessional, and “blue collar” workers, the Hoover Com- 
mission recommended that pay be fixed according to differentials existing in 


2 See 64th Annual Report (1947), pp. 1-4. 
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přivate business for different localities, areas, or industries. This recommenda- 
tion recognized the substantial differences between industrial pay levels in 
most rural areas and in large metropolitan centers. Federal blue collar workers 
are now paid according to local prevailing rates as determined by each agency 
head, usually on the basis of data collected by agency wage boards from private 
employers in the area. The other groups of federal workers mentioned by the 
Hoover Commission are paid under nation-wide scales set by Congress. 

The Civil Service Commission agreed with the objectives df this recommen- 
dation but pointed to a number of administrative difficulties. No coordinating 
machinery existed for setting locality pay rates for the 600,000 federal blue col- 
lar workers on the rolls in 1949. The Commission was reluctant to see the prin- 
ciple extended to some 1,200,000 additional workers before the existing prob- 
lem was solved. In addition, the relationship of locality rates in the lower 
grades to national rates in the middle and higher grades would cause difficul- 
ties. In a small town there might be a large gap between the highest locality 
rate and the lowest national rate, while in metropolitan areas the locality rates 
might overlap the national rates. “It appears to us,” the Commission stated, 
“that this question has not been thoroughly thought through.’ To help over- 
come these difficulties in high-pay areas, the Commission suggested that it be 
authorized to set entrance pay levels for Classification Act grades at one of the 
steps above the minimum whenever necessary to obtain a sufficient number of 
qualified employees in the area. An annual review would be made to see whether 
the increased rate should be maintained or adjusted. The Commission rec- 
ommended this plan as a part of the Classification Act of 1949 but the pro- 
posal failed of adoption. It is still carried as an item in the Commission’s legis- 
lative program.” i 

Provisions in line with the Hoover Commission proposals were incorporated 
in the Federal Personnel Policy bills of the 81st Congress, but were not carried 
forward into the personnel bills ọf the next Congress. The Commission, how- ` 
ever, has recommended legislation to remove some 70,000 positions from the 
Classification Act and place them under agency wage-board authority. These 
are the blue-collar positions in the present crafts, protective, and custodial 
schedule, such as maintenance workers on government projects.** In the mean- 
time, some administrative progress is being made in coordinating the wage 
boards which fix the pay of federal blue-collar workers, who now number more 
than 850,000 under the defense expansion. The Department of Defense is co- ` 
ordinating the periodic wage surveys of the three military departments so that 
a joint survey will be made in each labor market and private employers will 
not be asked to provide data three times. While this represents progress, it 
does not answer the basic problem, since the actual wage rates are not yet co- 
ordinated or made consistent for all three military departments. 


3 Letter to Senate Committee on Expenditures of July 25, 1949. 
z 68th Annual Report (1951), pp. 6-7. 
3 68th Annual Report (1951), p; 8. 
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Increased Salaries for Higher Grade Positions. Pointing out that pay rates 
in the lower grades had increased more proportionately than rates in the 
higher grades, the Hoover Commission urged that the salary ceiling of $10,330 
for career employees be raised. It also recommended increases for legislative 
and judicial salaries and for presidential appointees. This recommendation 
found ready acceptance, and quick action followed for executive branch posi- 
tions. Public Law 359, 81st Congress, fixed an increased salary schedule for 
229 top positions in the executive branch, such as heads of departments and 
agencies and their assistants and members of boards and commissions. Previ- 
ous annual salaries for these appointive posts, ranging from $10,000 to $15,000, 
were superseded by new rates ranging from $14,000 to $22,500. Increases for 
the top career posts were provided by the Classification Act of 1949. Three new 
“supergrades” were added to the previous ceiling of CAF-15 ($10,380), and the 
number of positions in the new grades was prescribed by law. Three hundred 
were allowed in GS-16 (now $12,000 to $12,800), 75 in GS-17 (now $13,000 
to $13,800), and 25 in GS-18 (now $14,800). Positions can be classified in 
grades GS-16 and 17 only by action of the Civil Service Commission, and in 
GS-18 only after approval of the President upon recommendation of the Com- 
mission. The defense expansion caused an inevitable increase in the number of 
supergrade positions. Various laws granted agencies additional positions in 
these grades outside of the quota of 400, until today 934 in all are authorized. 
The Commission has recommended that the number of supergrade positions 
be increased through elimination of the existing quota or through a broad au- 
thorization of additional positions. 

The Hoover Commission mentioned no igure as a desirable maximum salary 
for career positions, but the personnel task force report recommended $15,000 
as the top career salary. The present $14,800 career maximum (GS-18) does not 
fall too far below this amount, although lower living costs in 1949 made the 
$15,000 figure more attractive than it is today. There is still a serious gap be- 
tween the percentage increases in the higher grades and those in the lower 
grades, as may be seen by comparing entrance salaries. The present GS-1 salary 
of $2500 is 98 per cent greater than the prewar figure of $1260 for CAF-1. Be- 
fore the war CAF-15 carried a salary of $8,000, which has now been increased 
only 35 per cent to the present $10,800 salary for GS-15. If, however, CAF-15 
-is compared with GS-18, now the top grade, the increase represents 85 per cent. 

Rewards to Administrators Who Reduce Payrolls. As part of its proposed new 
pay system, the Hoover Commission recommended that administrators and 
supervisors be rewarded for reducing the payroll. This recommendation was 
readily agreed to and was incorporated in the Classification Act of 1949 as 
Title X. Under regulations of the Budget Bureau, each department makes pe- 
riodic reviews of its various activities to determine efficiency of operations and 
to identify supervisors and employees whose efforts have caused their units 
to be outstanding. Cash awards are authorized for such supervisors and em- 
ployees through an efficiency-awards committee in each department. This 
authorization is jn addition to the salary step-increases for superior accomplish- 
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ment under Title VII of the Classification Act and the cash awards under 
P. L. 600, 79th Congress (60 Stat. 806). Here we have too much of a good thing. 
An administrator is confronted by three methods for rewarding efficiency, and 
administrative responsibility for the programs is divided between the Bureau 
and the Commission. The Subcommittee on- Federal Manpower Policies of 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service has recommended a 
new bill merging the three awards authorizations into one statute, with the 
Commission responsible for issuing regulations and encouraging agencies to 
carry out effective programs.* 

Promotion Programs. Dissatisfied with the lack of systematic promotion pro- 
grains in the federal service, the Hoover Commission recommended that the 
President require all agencies to work out promotion programs. 

In 1938, in an attempt to solve this problem, Executive Order 7916 required 
agencies to establish promotion systems, and the Civil Service Commission 
urged the use of competitive promotion examinations. A start had barely been 
made when the defense program prior to World War I ended the experiment. 
Nevertheless some agencies continued their efforts to develop systematic pro- 
motion plans. A few held occasional written promotion tests, announced to all 
employees. Others posted vacancy notices on bulletin boards and invited quali- 
fied employees to apply at the personnel office. In other cases the qualifications 
of employees were coded on punch cards so that the names of all having the re- 
quired qualifications could be quickly ascertained by placement officers. In all 
too many agencies, however, promotions were made within narrow units, or 
on the basis of personal acquaintance or the chance spotting of a likely prospect. 

The Hoover Commission recommendation served to expedite a study which 
was then underway in the Civil Service Commission. A plan was discussed with 
employee unions and the Federal Personnel Council and was issued in May, 
1950. Each agency in the competitive service was required to establish a sys- 
tematic promotion program after consultation with employees. Seven principles 
were established by the Commission, but no attempt was made to prescribe the 
details of screening methods or selection procedures. The chief effort was to in- 
sure systematic consideration of qualified employees in broad areas of selection. 
In fact, one of the principles was that “Attention shall also be given to the 
qualifications of individuals outside of the agency who might be available, in 
order to insure that the best qualified persons will be selected according to 
merit.” Significantly, the concept of seniority was not even mentioned. Most 
agencies have announced promotion programs, and these are subject to review 
during the Commission’s regular inspections. A frequent criticism made by the 
inspectors is that competition for promotion is confined to too narrow an or- 
ganizational area. The Commission has recently issued a handbook for agency 
use giving examples of-the best practices found in the federal service.” 

“ S, Rept. No. 2101, Incentive Awards Program in the Federal Government, 82nd Cong.. 
2nd Sess., 1952. y 
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The selection of employees for their first supervisory jobs is a particularly 
crucial phase of the promotion process. Mere length of service or technical com- 
petence is not enough; potential supervisory ability is the key. In recent years 
the Navy Department and the Commission have worked out a competitive 
plan for selecting blue-collar supervisors in the naval shipyards in which 
workers are ranked according to ratings on a written supervisory judgment test 
and evaluations by their superiors. The results seem to indicate that leader- 
ship factors can be successfully weighed. 

Development of an Administrative Corps. The Hoover Commission recom- 
mended that the Civil Service Commission be required to identify the jobs . 
which could be appropriately classified as administrative. This recommenda- 
tion merely hinted at the real problem, which was stated more explicitly in the 
fourth finding of the Commission’s General Management report: 

The Federal Government has not taken aggressive steps to build a corps.of administrators 
of the highest level of ability with an interest in the program of the Government as a 
whole.* 


Although no formal administrative corps exists today, progress has been 
made in recent years in developing able administrative personnel. Some former 
interns of the National Institute of Public Affairs have attained the highest 
career ranks in the years since 1934, and those coming through the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission’s internship programs, beginning in 1944, are well started up 
the ladder. The annual intake of JMA’s, reaching five or six hundred a year, 
promises well for the decades ahead. Typically the young people who have en- 
tered the service through these varied programs have sought their own op- 
portunities across bureau and departmental lines. Many have worked in three 
or more agencies and on the way have acquired the interest in the government 
program as a whole that the Hoover Commission stressed. 

A striking development of postwar years is the growing federal interest in 
executive development. Here private business took the lead. James V. Forres- 
tal, while Secretary of Defense, requested the Navy Department to make a 
study of the leading industrial programs. The report exercised a great influ- 
ence among federal administrators.*? The need for rotational training and a 
broad outlook is especially acute in the federal service because of the high de- 
gree of specialization. The Civil Service Commission was made aware of this 
problem several years ago while exploring the possibility of an executive-devel- 
opment program. It found its own qualification requirements for administra- 
tive jobs to be a serious barrier to the plan. In 1949 the Commission proposed a 
program to the Federal Personnel Council to encourage rotational assignments 
among the various administrative specialties. The original proposal was limited 
to employees already in some phase of administrative work. At the Council’s 
suggestion the program was broadened to include specialists outside of the ad- 


4% General Management of the Executive Branch, p. 5. 
-3 United States Naval Institute, Personnel Administration at the Executive Level 
(Annapolis, 1948). : 
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ministrative field. Thus an engineer, a chemist, or a forester, for example, who 
has shown leadership sbility can undergo. administrative experience and train- 
ing with the objective of preparing himself for an administrative post in his 
professional field. 

The Commission has appointed a Director of Executive Development Pro- 
grams to assist federal agencies in establishing and conducting executive-devel- 
opment programs, and has completed executive-development agreements with 
seven departments and agencies.** In 1952 the Commission began a career de- 
velopment program to train a selected number of agency employees centrally, 
in order to bridge the gap between internship programs and higher-level execu- 
tive development efforts. After six months of work assignments in several 
agencies and seminars with their fellows from other agencies, trainees return 
to the job with a broad view of federal administrative problems. Here in a mod- 
est way may be the beginnings of the “pool of career administratore” recom- 
mended by John J. Corson.** 

Transfer Program. The Hoover Commission recommended that the Civil 
Service Commission be authorized to develop a program to facilitate transfer 
of competent career personnel—particularly in the technical, scientific, and 
executive areas—from one agency to another. The desirability of this proposal 
was generally recognized, although the Civil Service Commission suggested 
that it be limited to “grades or classes of positions which represent in one or 
more agencies a ceiling of opportunity, or ‘blind alley.’ ’’° 

A-beginning along the lines of the Hoover Commission proposal was made in 
1946 when, at the suggestion of the Federal Personnel Council, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission organized the Interdepartmental Placement Committee. This 
committee, composed of the placement officers of some 40 federal agencies, 
meets once a week to exchange information concerning current vacancies in 
the higher grades and available career employees, The number of higher level 
placements is not great, possibly 300 to 400 a year, but to this extent the com- 
mittee fulfills a need." In 1951 another step towards a systematic plan for trans- 
ferring career administrators was taken when an examination for “Federal Ad- 
ministrators’ was announced. Competition was limited to current federal em- 
ployees at GS-12 and above regardless of occupational field. Competitors were 
given a difficult written test in administrative judgment and the higher ranking 


38 See James C. Stephens, “Navy Develops Its Civilian Executives,” Public Personnel 
Review, Vol. 13, pp. 161-66 (Oct., 1952). 

3 In Executives for the Federal Service (New York, 1952) pp. 78-86. For an excellent 
discussion of federal administrative personnel, see also Paul T. David, “The Development 
and Recruitment of Administrative Leadership in National and International Programs,” 
America’s Manpower Crisis, ed. Robert A. Walker (Chicago, 1952) pp. 187-67. A group 
of executives, called-together by a Federal Personnel Council committee, is now studying 
methods of improving the selection, training, mobility, and retention of executivea 
throughout the federal service. 

40 66th Annual Report (1949), p. 8. 

4 See Clyde C. Hall and Harold H. Leich, “The Human Touch in Civil Service Place- 
ment,” Public Administration Review, Vol. 12, pp. 178-80 (Summer, 1952). 
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candidates were referred for consideration to the defense agencies. A number of 

transfers and promotions have resulted, although the great expansion was over 
‘by the time the list was ready. The Commission’s Career Service Section has 

added the records to its referral service for federal administrative personnel. 

Employee Training. The Hoover Commission recommended enactment of 
‘legislation which would clearly set forth the policy of the federal government 
on the conduct of training programs for civilian employees. This recommenda- 
tion pointed to the need for clarification of legal authorization for employee 
training. Some agencies over the years have succeeded in establishing well or- 
‘ganized training programs with full legislative approval: for example, the FBI, 
the Foreign Service, and the military departments. Because of unfavorable de- 
cisions of the Comptroller General in the past, many agencies have hesitated 
to carry on organized training in the absence of specific legislative authority. 
There has been a feeling in the executive branch that Congress might not be 
sympathetic to the expenditure of funds for training. Actually there are indi- 
éations to the contrary in both houses of Congress. The Rees report of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee on federal personnel activities 
supported the expenditure of personnel office funds for legitimate training.” 
The Senate Subcommittee on Federal Manpower Policies has likewise en- 
dorsed the need for strengthened training programs.” 

Any doubts about employee training that exist in the legislative branch may 
reflect a feeling that some federal agencies have “gone overboard” in establish- 
ing elaborate and unnecessary programs. Members of Congress are particularly 
suspicious of attempts to hire untrained clerks and give them stenographic 
and typing training at government expense.“ It is clear that Congress does 
not favor official training in basic skills which applicants can reasonably be 
expected to acquire at their own expense before presenting themselves for em- 
ployment. This is far removed from legitimate types of in-service training; for 
example, training in matters peculiar to government employment, such as 
customs regulations. 

_ The Hoover Commission’s recommendation was embodied in 8. 2111 and 
H. R. 5181 as section 11, the wording of which represented several years of 
work by the Council’s Training Committee. The section would have author- . 
ized agencies to conduct training programs themselves and to send employees 
to educational institutions, research laboratories, etc., for training. The Com- 
mission would have been authorized to carry on research and establish a clear- 
inghouse and reference service on training materials. The section was not in- 
cluded in the Federal Personnel Recruitment bills, but a revised version was 
proposed by the Commission and introduced by. Senator Olin D. Johnston in 
the second session of the 82nd Congress as S. 2987. Representative Katharine 
St. George introduced a slightly modified version as H. R. 8013. No action was 


a H. Rept. No. 2198, 80th Cong., 2nd Bess., 1948. 
7 8 See Chairman Johnston’s statement, Congressional Record (Daily), Vol. 98, pp. 9653- 
9656 (July 5, 1952). 

“ Section 610 of Public Law 488, 82nd Congress; is aimed at this type of training. 
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taken on these bills. Late in the session Senator Johnston, as Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Federal Manpower Policies, reintroduced the Commission’s 
version as §. 3494 with tighter restrictions and a parallel section governing the 
training of military personnel. 

Today the Commission is resuming its active interest in the training field 
that was interrupted in 1946 by the termination of its Personnel Management 
Advisory Service because of lack of funds. Recently, at the Council’s request, 
the Commission started a modest training reference service to gather examples 
of agency training materials for use by training officials. 

Employee Participation in Determining Personnel Polictes. The Hoover Com- 
mission recommended that the President require the heads of agencies to pro- 
vide for employee participation in formulating personnel policies. Although this 
recommendation did not require legislative action, it was included as section 
8 (d) in the Federal Personnel Policy bills. The Civil Service Commission ex- 
pressed sympathy with the idea, but advised against the adoption of a manda- 
tory rule on the subject.“ Bills introduced by Representative George M. 
Rhodes provided that an administrator would be required to consult with 
union representatives at their request under penalty of suspension or dismissal 
for failure to do so.“ The Commission objected to the punitive provisions and 
suggested that no legislation was necessary, since the goals could be achieved 
by administrative action. 

Some steps have been taken in the executive branch since publication of the 
Hoover Commission report. Agencies such as TVA and Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration had previously established well developed plans for union-manage- 
ment consultations.‘? Other agencies have recently worked out plans for deal- 
ing with unions or for direct consultation with employees. In 1952, the Navy 
Department announced a plan for systematic consultation with union repre- 
sentatives on all important personnel policies. The Commission occasionally 
holds informal discussions with heads of the leading employee unions on major 
policy issues affecting federal employment. 

For some years the Commission has required agencies to consult with em- 
ployees on specified personnel policies. The standards for approval of agency 
grievance procedures, first published in 1941, require that both supervisors and 
employees shall have an opportunity to participate in developing the proce- 
dures. In at least one case formal approval of an agency’s plan was withheld until 
this was done. The standards for agency promotion plans, published in 1950, 
contain a similar provision. The guides for agency personnel operations require 


4 66th Annual Report (1949), p. 9. 

46 H.R. 3702 (81st Congress) and H.R. 554 ee a ETE See Hearings before the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service ... on H.R. 554 and H.R. 571, 82nd 
Cong., 2nd Seas., 1952. 

47 Harry L. Case, “Cornerstones of Personnel Administration in TVA,” Personnel 
Administration, Vol. 11, pp. 10-12 (Jan., 1949). See also U. S. Congress, Joint Committee 
on Labor-Management Relations, Labor Management Relations in TVA (Senate Report 
872, 81st Congress). 
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agencies to provide for “consideration of employee views in the fomil and 
adjustment of policies that affect him as a worker.”*8 

Performance Ratings. The Hoover Commission urged simplification of the 
existing efficiency rating system and recommended that it be used solely for~ 
developing a better understanding between supervisors and employees rather 
than for salary increases, lay-offs, and dismissals. In its own way this recom- 
mendation was as drastic as the one regarding category rating, since efficiency 
ratings had traditionally been used in federal, state, and local merit systems 
as a means of administering rewards and punishments. The Civil Service Com- 
mission itself had become dissatisfied with the uniform rating system then in 
use, and had decided to try to make ratings more realistic. For two years the 
Commission had conducted a pilot study of‘a new performance rating plan in 
its own organization. The actual duties of the job, instead of uniform govern- 
ment-wide elements such as, “industry” and “dependability,” were used as 
rating elements.’® 

S. 2111 contained a section on “Appraisals of Performance” (section 9), In 
reporting to the Senate Committee on this bill, the Civil Service Commission 
endorsed the Hoover Commission’s stand with one important difference: it 
recommended that no evaluation system be required by law. Its memorandum ` 
to the President of March 23, 1949 stated: “The opportunity to discover that 
efficiency ratings may be advantageous to management and employees is too 
frequently lost in the surge of resentment against being compelled to do some- 
thing that is not apparently necessary.” 
’ The new Classification Act required the Commission to study the rating 
problem and submit recommendations to the Congress by February 1, 1950.5° 
The Commission’s recommendations were along the general lines of the Hoover 
Commission’s proposals with the difference noted above. Emphasis was placed 
on the purpose of performance evaluation rather than on the mechanics of 
rating. The Commission urged flexibility of rating systems rather than govern- 
ment-wide uniformity. Periodic conferences between employees and supervisors 
should be encouraged in order to achieve mutual understanding of performance 
requirements. Ratings should not be used as the sole basis of personnel actions. 
The Commission’s report contained a draft of legislation which was introduced, 
by Representative Tom Murray, Chairman of the House Committee, as H. R. 
7264 on February 13, 1950. Shortly thereafter Chairman Murray introduced a 
new bill, H. R. 7824, representing a compromise between the Commission’s 


48 Federal Personnel Manual, p. A4-4. It is interesting to note that over the past two 
years employee consultation has received more attention from the Federal Personnel Coun- 
cil than any other subject. Two comprehensive reports have resulted, “Guide for Em- 
ployee Participation in Agency Management” and “Guide for Effective Relationships with 
Organized Employee Groups.” 

4° See “Standards of Performance—A Symposium,” Personnel Administration, Vol. 10, 
pp. 21-46, 51 (July, 1948). 

© Title IX, later repealed. The Commission's report was published by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service as an unnumbered Committee print. 
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draft and the existing system. The Commission, while preferring its own draft, 
accepted and endorsed the new bill with minor reservations.® This was passed 
as the Performance Rating Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1098). 

The new system differs somewhat from the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission and the Civil Service Commission but aims at the same broad ob- 
jectives. Ratings are still geared to certain personnel actions: extra retention 
credit for those rated “Outstanding,” automatic pay increase within certain 
time periods for those rated at least “Satisfactory,” and removal or reassign- 
ment for those rated “Unsatisfactory.” Each agency is required to have a rat- 
ing system and each agency’s plan must be approved by the Commission, but 
great latitude is allowed in the details. An appeals system is still required. At 
the same time, the act gives recognition to the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation in providing that employees shall be informed of proper performance 
requirements and in emphasizing the strengthening of supervisor-employee 
relations. Appeals have decreased greatly in number, and attention seems to 
have shifted from the search of the past decades for the perfect rating form. 

Reduction in Force. in accordance with its fresh approach to other traditional 
civil-service practices, the Hoover Commission recommended a complete trans- 
formation of federal lay-off policies. It urged that emphasis be placed on de- 
termining which employees should be retained for continuing work, rather than 
on determining which should be eliminated under a rigid formula. To this end, 
employees would be ranked in quality categories similar to those recommended 
for category. rating in entrance examinations, Some extra credit would be pro- 
vided for seniority and military service, but the primary factor would be the 
employee’s qualifications for the remaining work. 

The Federal Personnel Council and the Civil Service Commission disagreed 
with the Commission’s recommendations. The former approved the views of 
two study committees, which challenged the idea that the efficiency of the serv- 
ice would be promoted by deciding retention primarily according to fitness for 
the remaining work. The committees pointed out that a career service must 
give reasonable security in an employee’s later years if the government is to 
hold him during his earlier and more productive period. The Civil Service 
Commission based its objections on the administrative difficulties involved: 

The Commission agrees that existing reduction-in-force requirements should be modi- 
fied, but feels that the proposal made in the report is too cumbersome to be practicable. The 
rating of each individual in a large unit where only a few are to be separated is expensive 
and unnecessary." 


-The recommendations have not resulted in legislative action. They were in- 
cluded in section 12 of the Federal Personnel Policy bills, and numerous other 
bills have been introduced embodying various formulas to solve the reduction- 


5% Report to Chairman Murray of May 19, 1950. 
8 Federal Personnel Council, op. cii., p. 12. 
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in-force problem.“ The chief issue in recent years has been between the vet- 
erans’ groups and employee unions as to the relative weights to be given mili- 
tary preference and seniority. The veterans’ organizations have shown deter- 
mined opposition to any change in section 12 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944.® This section requires that due effect in reductions in force be given to 
“tenure of employment, military preference, length of service, and efficiency 
ratings,” with a proviso that veterans be given absolute priority within a ten- 
ure group regardless of length of service. 

| The Hoover Commission’s personnel task force focused attention on the ad- 
ministrative complexity involved in the numerous reassignments resulting from 
a reduction in force.* The problem has been intensified by the fine distinctions 
in tenure applied under emergency procedures since Korea; in some cases four 
or five reassignments have resulted from the abolishment of a single position. 
To alleviate this problem the Commission recently announced a plan to restrict 
reassignment rights to permanent employees.’ 

Special Consideration for Laid-Off Employees. The Hoover Commission 
recommended that career employees who are laid off be given top priority for 
any vacancies for which the Civil Service Commission considers them qualified, 
and that while awaiting placement they remain on the payroll for three months. 
Since 1946 priority consideration for “displaced career employees” has actually 
been required. At that time the Council and the Commission worked out a 
plan for referring such employees to other agencies. In fact, at one time the 
plan provided for displacing war-service employees with career employees who 
had been laid off in other agencies. As might be expected, agencies frequently 
objected that trained war-service employees had to be released to make room 
for less competent career workers. Expanding employment in the Korean emer- 
gency temporarily solved the problem.*® 

No action has been taken to continue the pay of federal employees who are 
laid off in reductions in force. Several bills to grant severance pay under these 
conditions have been introduced but not acted upon.®® 

Dismissals. for Inefficiency. The Hoover Commission recommended a more 
workable method for separating inefficient employees. The report outlined a 
procedure requiring the supervisor to present the facts regarding an em- 
ployee’s alleged incompetence through the director of personnel to the under 
secretary. A designated official would then investigate the case. If the em- 
ployee were a probationer he would be dismissed without appeal if the facts 


# See Hearings before Subcommittee of the Commitice on Post Office and Civil Servics ... 
on 8. 660, U. 8. Senate, 81st Cong., 1st Sess., 1949; and Hearings before the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service... on H.R. 8446, U.-S. House, 81st Cong., 1st Bess., 1949. 
Bills in the 82nd Congress include S. 455, H.R. 373, and H.R. 3700. 

58 Stat. 387. 

® Task Force Report, p. 68. 

37 See Commission’s press release of December 19, 1952. 

58 See James E. Drury, Inter-University Case Series No. 10, The Displaced Career Em- 
ployee Program (New York, 1952) for a detailed discussion of the program. 

59 For example, 8. 3477 and H.R. 511 in the 82nd Congress. 
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justified it. An employee who had completed probation would be given a letter 
of charges and provided a hearing. If the charges were sustained, he would 
be dismissed at the end of 30 days, within which he could appeal to the Civil 
Service Commission. If the Commission accepted his appeal, he would remain 
on the payroll until the final decision. 

The report stated that this procedure would speed removal action. As the 
Federal Personnel Council pointed out, however, the plan did not represent 
a simplification of existing procedures.®° In many departments it would have 
required a recentralization of removal powers which have long been delegated 
to subordinate operating officials. Probationers, both veterans and nonveterans, 
now can be removed without hearing or appeal by a simple letter stating their 
shortcomings, and no review by headquarters authority is required by civil- 
service regulations. Nonveterans, representing 53 per cent of the whole serv- 
ice, today have no appeal rights to the Civil Service Commission on the merits 
of their cases. Even among veterans, only a small proportion of those who are 
discharged for cause now appeal to the Commission. The proposed procedure 
would offer the chance of a cash bonus to any employee who appealed to the 
Commission, since if his case were accepted for hearing he would continue on 
the payroll until the final decision, whether favorable or unfavorable to him. 

The Commission expressed general agreement with the recommendations, 
but felt that nonveterans should not be given appeal rights outside their agen- 
cies.“' The Council took the same view. Section 8 of the Federal Personnel 
Policy bills included the major points of the recommendations without the de- 
tailed procedural steps. In May, 1952 Chairman Murray of the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service introduced H. R. 7845 to grant nonveterans 
approximately the same appeal rights to the Commission that veterans al- 
ready have. Hearings were conducted (unpublished), but no action resulted. 

Three steps have been taken by the Commission to speed removal of incom- 
petents. (1) In July, 1950 the three Commissioners signed a circular to all 
agency heads urging them to take prompt removal action when necessary and 
to eliminate successive layers of hearings.” (2) In January, 1952 the Commis- 
sion issued instructions requiring federal supervisors to make written appraisals 
of the performance of each probationer after ten months of service, to insure 
that incompetents do not slip into the permanent force by default.” (8) Re- 
cently, the Commission reviewed its own procedure for hearing appeals of 
veterans who were removed by agencies, and announced a simplified procedure 
which provides for only one hearing in the average case.“ Previously it was 
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fairly common for cases to be heard in a regional office and later in Washington. 
As in any large organization, removals for inefficiency in the federal service 
will always present a problem, and there is no simple answer. Discharges for 
all reasons (aside from lay-offs) now occur at the rate of about 24,000 a year, 
thus demonstrating the falsity of the popular myth that “You can’t fire a gov- 
ernment worker.” A sample survey by the Commission in July, 1950 showed 
that of 2,287 removals under charges, 827 or 36 per cent were for inefficiency. 
The next largest categories were abuse of.leave (24 per cent) and crime or fraud 
related to work (9 per cent). Despite these statistics, many administrators 
remain convinced that present removal procedures are too cumbersome.™ The 
problem for the future is to-find a method that will insure prompt removal of 
the unfit while preserving reasonable safeguards against arbitrary action. 
Better Working Relationships. Although the efficiency-rating recommenda- 
tions touched on the desirability of better relationships between employees and 
supervisors, the Hoover Commission majority report did not make a major 
point of the matter. Commissioner Pollock was more specific. Under the head- 
ing “A Modern Concept of Personnel Administration” he deplored the em- 
phasis on personnel techniques and urged a deeper study of human motivation: 
. The employee must be made to feel that he belongs in the organization, that he is 
creatively, not passively participating, and that he is contributing to its total effort. . 
In terms of modern management, this means that we must develop a personnel pro- 
gram which has more concern with people than with procedures; which gives more atten- 


tion to motivation, incentives, and morale than to the refinements of written examinations, 
pay plans, and service ratings,” 


These comments were generally overlooked in the debate over more contro- 
versial issues. Nevertheless, the concept of developing better working relation- 
ships is spreading in the federal service. The work of industrial concerns and 
universities in the field of human relations is reflected in numerous employee 
handbooks and supervisory training manuals published by federal agencies.® 
Much recent research in this field was done under Navy grants to universities 
and became readily available to civilian personnel officials.*® The various man- 
agement societies in Washington also have stressed this topic in their discus- 
sions. In fact, the movement has gained such momentum in American life that 
at least one critic has felt the need to administer an antidote.?° 

Conclusion. The story of the first four years of the Hoover personnel report 
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is one of mixed failure and achievement. The most far-reaching legislative pro- 
posals have not yet been attained: those providing for further decentraliza- 
tion of recruitment, category ratings, training authority, comprehensive pay 
legislation, and a revised reduction-in-force system. Many of the recommenda- 
tions requiring administrative action are partially in effect, or at least some 
action has been initiated. Here the critic can point to failures of quality or 
scope, but not to total inaction. Not all observers would agree with the state- 
ment of the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
in 1950 that “The record of the entire Federal structure with respect to the 
Hoover Commission report in personnel management is remarkably good.”” 
Nevertheless, the Hoover Commission already deserves high rank among the 
major study groups that have speeded the progress of personnel management 
in the federal service. 

Since 1949 those who believe that federal recruitment should be centrally 
operated have gathered considerable ammunition from allegations of sales 
of federal offices and other abuses of merit principles. They can charge that 
current standards of -political morality indicate that a restrictive central 
merit system is as badly needed as it was in 1883. Perhaps the truth lies in an - 
intermediate position. Many federal agencies have demonstrated complete 
faith in merit principles, while others have shown themselves susceptible to 
personal or political pressures. If the law were sufficiently flexible, the Civil 
Service Commission could recognize this disparity in the degree of surveillance 
that it exercised. It could apply the traditional type of merit system to the lag- 
gards, and to the leaders it could grant the latitude recommended by a majority 
of the Hoover Commission. Possibly to a few outstanding agencies it might 
even grant the responsibility and freedom for experimentation urged by Com- 
missioner Pollock. : l 

The 83rd Congress and the new administration may be expected to scrutinize 
carefully the remaining personnel recommendations in the Hoover Commission 
report. Much work has already been done by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Federal Manpower Policies, by Temple University, and by the Rockefeller 
Committee. Even if the unfulfilled recommendations of the Commission were 
put into effect, however, the federal personnel structure still would not repre- 
sent the best of all possible worlds. Some matters the Commission overlooked; 
for example, the need for intensive personnel research on selection methods and 
on ways to increase output on the job. And in recent years many new problems 
have crowded to the front, such as the loyalty and security issue, the need for 
better personnel practices affecting many thousands of employees serving 
overseas, the problem of reconciling the civil-service retirement and social- 
security systems, and the need for an appointment system which can adjust 
itself to expansions and contractions of the service without a paroxysm of 
executive orders and regulation-writing. These will warrant as careful study as 
the unfinished business of the Hoover Commission report. 


18, Rept. No. 2581, Actions on Hoover Commission Reports. Slat Cong., 2nd Sess., 
1960. . 
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DAVID FELLMAN 
f University of Wisconsin 
‘ The 1951 Term of the Supreme Court,! during which there was no change in 
its makeup, continued to exhibit the behavior pattern of the previous Term, 
both in the mechanics of operation? and the drift of decision. The work of the 
Truman Court is a compound of new Justices and the shifting concatenation of 
historical forces. It operates amidst the strains and tensions of the Cold War. 
The leading cases of this Term, dealing with such subjects as presidential sei- 


-zure of private property, the treatment of aliens, by-products of the trials of 


Communists, and the pressure on civil liberties generally, all reflect the push 
of current history. - 
The total number of dispositions during the 1951 Term, 1207, was almost the 


; Same as the number for the 1950 Term, which was 1202. There were only 83 


signed opinions, as compared with 98 in the 1950 Term and 87 in the 1949 
Term. Twenty-five years ago the number of signed opinions averaged around 
200.per Term. The reduction in the number of signed opinions was matched by 
a growing number of dispositions on the merits by memorandum order. The 


--Court disposed of 200 cases on the merits; 101 came up by appeal (in about 


équal numbers from the federal district courts and the state courts) and 99 
reached the Court on certiorari (72 from the federal Courts of Appeals, 24 from 
state courts, and 2 from the Court of Claims). The Court continued to keep a 
tight rein on its discretionary jurisdiction.? On the appellate docket it denied 


‘certiorari in 511 cases, dismissed 9 petitions, and granted 93 (15.2%). On the 


miscellaneous docket it denied 382, dismissed five, and granted 19 (4.7%). 
Some choices, as always, are difficult to explain, for the Court agreed to review 


1 Several books in the public law field which were published during the period under 
review are worth noting: Fred V. Cahill, Jr., Judicial Legislation (New York, 1952); 
Irving Dilliard, ed., The Spirit of Liberty—Papers and Addresses of Learned Hand (New 
York, 1952); Elizabeth Kelley Bauer, Commentaries on the Constitution, 1790-1860 (New 
York, 1952); Franklin A. Smith, Judicial Review of Legislation in New York, 1906-1988 
(New York, 1952). Other titles on specialized subjects are cited later. For sketches of 
former Justices see: Alpheus T. Mason, “Harlan Fiske Stone and FDR’s Court Plean,” 
Yale Law Journal, Vol. 61, pp. 791-817 (1952); Thomas Reed Powell, “Charles Evans 
Hughes,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 67, pp. 161-72 (1952); Martin B. Hickman, 
“Mr, Justice Holmes: A Reappraisal,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 5, pp. 66-83 
(1952); Lester E. Mosher, “Mr. Justice Rutledge’s Philosophy of the Commerce Clause,” 


7. New York University Law Review, Vol. 27, pp. 218-47 (1952). 


2 See Robert H. Jackson, “Advocacy before the Supreme Court,” Cornell Law Quar- 
terly, Vol. 37, pp. 1~16 (1951). 

3 Fowler V. Harper and A. 8. Rosenthal, “What the Supreme Court Did Not Do in the 
1949 Term—An Appraisal of Certiorari,” University of Pennsylvania Law Review, Vol. 99, 


l _ pp. 298-325 (1950); Harper and Edwin D. Etherington, “What the Supreme Court Did 


Not Do in the 1950 Term,” ibid., Vol. 100, pp. 854—409 (1951). 
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some cases of minor importance,‘ and denied certiorari in seemingly important 
litigation.® l 

In addition to the denials of certiorari, it should be noted that 50 appeals 
were dismissed, 37 for want of a substantial federal question. Since the Court 
must pass judgment on the question of substantiality, its so-called compulsory 
jurisdiction has a strong element of discretion in it. The only difference between 
a dismissal of an appeal for lack of a substantial federal question and a denial 
of a petition for certiorari is that in the latter case no reason is ordinarily given, 
whereas in the former the Court must at least assert the absence, in its judg- 
ment, of a substantial issue. 

During the 1951 Term 104 cases were disposed of with full opinion, with 90 
opinions being written, of which seven were per curtam. Of these cases, 24 
(27%) commanded unanimous votes, and there were one or more dissents in, 
66 (73%). Seventy-nine cases were disposed of on the merits by memorandum 
order, 52 (66%) with unanimous votes, and 27 (34%) with dissents. In all, 73 
dissenting opinions were filed; Justice Black wrote 16, Justice Douglas 15, 
Justice Frankfurter 14, and Justice Jackson 9; on the other hand, Chief Justice 
Vinson and Justice Burton each prepared only three dissenting opinions, and 
Justice Clark none at all. In all cases decided on the merits, whether with full 
opinion or by memorandum order, Justice Black dissented in 50, Justice 
Douglas in 43, Justice Reed in 29, and at the other extreme, Chief Justice 
Vinson dissented 15 times, Justice Minton 14 times, and Justice Clark only > 
once, There were in all 211 dissenting. votes. In addition, there were 19 concur- ` 
ring opinions, Justices Douglas, Frankfurter and Jackson each filing four, and 
the Chief Justice and Justice Minton none. In six cases the decisions below were 
affirmed by an equally-divided Court. ei 

In connection with memorandum orders denying certiorari or dealing with: 
miscellaneous applications, Justice Black dissented 19 times and Justice Doug- 
las 12 times; on the other hand, Justice Jackson dissented three times, and 
Justices Clark and Reed only once each. In addition, Justice Frankfurter filed 
three “memoranda,” his view being that while it is impossible for the Justices 
to give reasons in writing for refusing certiorari, it is occasionally appropriate 
to explain the issues at stake in litigation where the Court refused to exercise its 
review powers. When the Court voted to grant certiorari in the steel seizure 


4 E.g., United States v. Kelly, 342 U.B. 193 (1952); Bruner v. United States, 343 U.S. 112 
(1952). 

5 E.g., Remington v. United States, 343 U.S. 907 (1952) (propriety of the government’s 
withholding from the defendant knowledge of the fact that the foreman of the grand jury 
was the financial and literary collaborator of the chief prosecution witness in a book- 
publishing venture the success of which required a true bill); Koehler v. United States, 
342 U.S. 852 (1951) (how federal judges should instruct juries in cases involving criminal 
prosecutions for violation of fedetally-guaranteed rights); Land v. Dollar, certiorari denied, 
340 U.S. 884 (1950), motion for leave to ask for reconsideration of the denial continued 
on the docket, 343 U.S. 973 (1952). The case was finally settled out of court in June, 1952. < 
See Note, “The Dollar Litigation: A Study in Sovereign Immunity,” Harvard Law Re- . 
view, Vol. 65, pp. 466-78 (1952). . 
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case,* Justices Burton and Frankfurter did the unusual thing of recording their 
dissents. 

While the vote of four Justices is sufficient to grant certiorari, it is possible for 
a bare majority of five to dismiss the petition after argument without deciding 
the controversy on its merits. Justice Frankfurter maintained, in United States 
v. Shannon,’ that since it then appeared that certiorari had been improvidently 
granted, the case being unique and not presenting a problem of general impor- 
tance, the Court should not hesitate to correct the original mistake by dis- 
missing the writ. In another case decided the same day, Justice Frankfurter 
insisted that the writ should be dismissed as improvidently granted, with the. 
result that since the Court was otherwise evenly divided, the judgment of the 
court below was affirmed.’ Thus no opinion was written to dispose of a case 
that four Justices had voted to hear. In the Shannon case Justice Douglas 
sharply disagreed with Justice Frankfurter’s view. He declared: 

A Justice who has voted to deny the writ of certiorari is in no position after argument 
to vote to dismiss the writ as improvidently granted. Only those who have voted to grant 
the writ have that privilege. The reason strikes deep. If after the writ is granted or after 
argument, those who voted to deny certiorari vote to dismiss the writ as improvidently 
granted, the integrity of our certiorari jurisdiction is impaired. By long practice—an- 
nounced to the Congress and well-known to this Bar—it takes four votes out of a Court of 
nine to grant a petition for certiorari. If four can grant and the opposing five dismiss, then 
the four cannot get a decision of the case on the merits. The integrity of the four-vote rule 

-on certiorari would then be impaired. 


On the other hand, it still remains true that after four Justices have voted to 
grant certiorari, argument is presented to the whole Court on the merits of the 
case in the light of its record. The will of the four who favored granting cer- 
tiorari, therefore, is not altogether frustrated.® 


I. QUESTIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 
1, SEPARATION OF POWERS: THE PRESIDENTS AUTHORITY 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, decided on June 2, 1952, was by all 
odds the most elaborately-argued and discussed case of the Term." Not since 


$ Sawyer v. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 843 U.S. 937 (1952). 

7 342 U.S. 288 (1052). 

3 United States v. Jordan, 842 U.8. 911 (1952). f 

° That the new and more restrictive Rule 27(9) relating to the submission of amicus 
briefs, 888 U.S. 959, is not working to everyone’s satisfaction is suggested by Justice 
Frankfurter’s memorandum in On Lee v. United States, 343 U.S. 924 (1952).'For a dis- 
cussion of the new rule see Robert L. Stern and Eugene Gressman, Supreme Court Practice 


_ (Washington, D. C., 1960), pp. 295-97. 


10 343 U.S. 579. 

u See Donald R. Richberg, “The Steel Seizure Cases,” Virginia Law Review, Vol. 38, 
pp. 718-27 (1952); Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., “The President and the Law,” Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 67, pp. 821-38 (1952); Arthur M. Williams, Jr., “The Impact of the Steel 
Seizures upon the Theory of Inherent Sovereign Powers of the Federal Government,” 
South Carolina Law Quarterly, Vol. 5, pp. 5-32 (1952); Bernard Schwartz, “Inherent Exeo- 
utive Power and,the Steel Seizure Case,” Canadian Bar Review, Vol. 30, pp. 466-82 
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the Myers case,” of a quarter a century ago, has the Court come to grips with 
such a fundamental aspect of the boundaries of presidential power. This litiga- 
tion dealt with the question of the President’s power to seize private property 
at a time of alleged crisis. The seizure came as a climax to a long dispute be- 
tween the steel companies and their employees. On December 18, 1951, the 
Union gave notice of its intention to strike on December 31. Following the 
intervention and failure of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, the 
"President referred the dispute, on December 22, to the Federal Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. In other words, the President chose to act under the Defense Pro- 

duction Act of 1950 rather than the Taft-Hartley Act. The Board’s report did 
not bring about a settlement, and on April 4, 1952, the Union gave notice of a 
nation-wide strike, to begin April 9. Believing that steel production was indis- 
pensahle and that a stoppage would jeopardize national defense, the President - 
ordered Secretary of Commerce Sawyer, a few hours before the strike was to 
begin, to take possession of and operate most of the steel mills. The following 
day the President sent a message to Congress reporting his action, and twelve 
days later he sent a second message. Congress took no action. 

- On April 30, Judge Pine of the District Court of the District of Columbia 
issued a preliminary injunction on petition of the steel companies. The Court 
of Appeals, sitting in banc on the same day, issued a stay.“ The Supreme Court, 
to which the United States immediately petitioned for review, granted cer- 
tiorari on May 3. Thus the Court of Appeals did not review the case at all. 
This falls within the terms of the jurisdictional statute which provides that 
cértiorari lies to review cases in the Courts of Appeals “before or after rendition 
of judgment or decree.” In other words, the Supreme Court need only wait 
for the case to reach the Court of Appeals, though it very rarely takes the case 
before the Court of Appeals has made‘its decision.!” Justices Burton and Frank- 
furter voted to deny certiorari, the former filing a statement protesting the 
bypassing of the Court of Appeals. He maintained that the issues were such 
as to require all the wisdom the judicial process makes available, and that it 
was more important to have a sound result than a quick one. But the Court 
majority was in a hurry. Oral argument was set for May 12, and the decision 
was announced on June.2. Where there is a will, there is a way. . 

The Supreme Court sustained the District Court by a six-to-three vote. 
Justice Black delivered the opinion of the Court, but each of the Justices who 
concurred with him, Frankfurter, Douglas, Jackson and Burton, filed his own 


(1952); Jay W. Murphy, “Some Observations on the Steel Decision,” Alabama Law Re- 
view, Vol. 4, pp. 214-31 (1952). 

12 Myers v. United States, 272 U.S. 52 (1926). 

13 103 F. Supp. 569. 

M 197 F. 2d 582. . 

18 Sawyer v. Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 343 U.B. 987 (1952). 

16 28 U.S.C.A. §1254(1). 

17 This happened, for example, in United States v. United Mine Workers, 330 U.S. 258 
(1947). 
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opinion. Justice Clark concurred separately in the judgment of the Court but 
not in its opinion. The views of the dissenters, Vinson, Reed and Minton, were. 
set forth by the Chief Justice in a long and vigorous opinion. All in all, these 
seven opinions contain a vast amount of material on the office of the chief execu- 
tive. Since everyone agreed that Congress could authorize seizure under its 
‘eminent domain power, the case turned on the inferences to be drawn from the 
legislation already on the books and the nature of the President’s constitutional 
powers. The government rested its case upon a theory of inherent presidential 
powers to deal with a national emergency. Neither the President nor the 
Solicitor General relied upon the seizure provisions of the Defense Production ~ 
Act or of the Selective Service Act of 1948. 

. Considering the magnitude of the issues, the amount of public interest, and 
the expansiveness of his colleagues, Justice Black’s opinion for the Court was 
unusually brief, and on the crucial constitutional issue almost peremptory. Ap- 
parently his rather general statement was all that a bare majority of the Court | 
would go along with. Justice Black first of all rejected the argument that the- 
injunction should be denied on the non-constitutional grounds of the absence 
of irreparable damage and the existence of adequate legal remedies for com- 
pensation for any possible damages. He doubted whether there would be any” 
right to recover in the Court of Claims, and took the position that seizure was 
certain to result in damages which it would be difficult if not impossible to 
measure.'® He noted that no statute either expressly or impliedly authorized the 
seizure, and pointed out that before this controversy arose, Congress refused to 
adopt the seizure technique for settling labor disputes, and specifically rejected 
an amendment, when the Taft-Hartley Act was under consideration, which 
would have authorized seizure in cases of emergency. He took this to mean that 
Congress had its own theory about collective bargaining. ` 

Justice Black proceeded to a consideration of the argument that the aggre- ` 
gate of constitutional powers vested in the President in Article IL supports the 
seizure order. He did not find justification in the President’s military powers as 
commander-in-chief, noting that cases dealing with the broad powers of mili- 
tary commanders in theatres of war-were of no-concern here. The President as 
commander-in-chief does not have “the ultimate power as such to take pos- 
session of private property in order to keep labor disputes from stopping pro- 


duction. This is a job for the Nation’s lawmakers, not for its military authori- ` 


ties.” Nor was the seigure order justified by the constitutional clauses vesting 
the executive power in the President. His power is to enforce the laws, not 
make them; his law-making functions are limited by the Constitution to recom- 
mending laws and the veto. The Constitution clearly vests the lawmaking 
power in Congress, And while Congress undoubtedly has the power to authorize 
the taking of private property for public use, and can regulate labor-employer 


18 The government’s position on these points of equity Jaw was not mere declamation. ~ 
See Paul A. Freund, “The Year of the Steel Case,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 66, pp. 89-95 
(1952). 
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relationships, “the Constitution did not subject this law-making power of 
Congress to presidential or military supervision or control.” 

Justice Black rather summarily dismissed the argument that other Presi- 
dents have without congressional authority takea possession of private business 
enterprises to settle labor disputes. Even if this i3 true, he maintained, Congress 
has not thereby lost its exclusive constitutional authority to mako all necessary 
and proper laws. He concluded: “The Founders of this Nation entrusted the 
lawmaking power to the Congress alone in both good and bad times. It would 
do no good to recall the historical events, the fears of power and the hopes for 
freedom that lay behind their choice. Such a review would but confirm our 
holding that this seizure order cannot stand.” 

In his incisive opinion, Justice Jackson discussed the scope of presidential 
power in three different situations. First, when the President acts pursuant to 
congressional authorization, his authority is at a maximum. Secondly, in the 
absence of a congressional grant or denial, there may be an independent presi- 
dential responsibility. Thirdly, when the President acts contrary to the ex- 
pressed or implied will of Congress, his power is at its lowest ebb. In this case 
Congress has neither authorized this sort of seisure nor has it been silent on the 
subject, for it embodied its policy in several statutes. Turning to the Article IT 
considerations, he noted that the executive powers of the President are enumer- 
ated, not given in blanket form, and that the President is commander-in-chief 
of the army and the navy, not of the country, its industries and inhabitants. 
Even assuming that we are at war, he was unwilling to believe that this alone 
empowered the President to seize industries, for the power to raise and support 
armies is vested in Congress. Finally, he considered the appeal to inherent 
emergency powers dangerous, and not warranted by any provision of the 
Constitution. He cited the example of Germany to illustrate the dangers in- 
volved, and called attention to the fact that in both France and Great Britain 
emergency executive powers always rest upon legislation. Describing how po- 
tent the presidential office has already become, Justice Jackson refused to be- 
lieve that it would suffer if the Court declined further to aggrandize it. 

Justice Burton wrote: “The controlling fact here is that Congress, within its 
constitutionally delegated power, has prescriked for the President specific pro- 
cedures, exclusive of seizure, for his use in meeting the present type of emer- 
gency. Congress has reserved to itself the right to determine where and when 
to authorize the seizure of property in meeting such an emergency.” As for the 
inherent constitutional power of the President, Justice Burton said that this 
situation was not comparable to imminent icvasion or threatened attack, and 
took the position that the order in question was not the military command of 
the commander-in-chief to a mobilized nation waging a war or imminently 
threatened with war. : 

Justice Clark agreed that where Congress has laid down specific procedures 
to deal with the type of crisis confronting the President, the latter must follow 
them; but in the absence of such action by Congress, he thought the President 
had an independent power to act which “depends upon the grayity of the situa- 
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tion confronting the nation.” He also expressed the opinion that the President 
- could have acted under the seizure provision of the Selective Service Act of 
1948, but chose not to do so. No other Justice agreed on this last point. 

The presence of emergency conditions, Justice Douglas argued, does not 
transfer the legislative power to the President. Conceding that the Executive 
can move more swiftly, Justice Douglas developed the thought that the separa- ` 
tion of powers principle was not designed to promote efficiency, but rather to 
preclude the exercise of arbitrary power. Furthermore, he pointed out, that the 
seizure of property is a taking in a constitutional sense, and therefore carries 
with it a duty to pay. This is a congressional prerogative, for the President ~ 
cannot raise revenue. 

Reviewing thé problem in historical perspective, Justice Frankfurter con- 
cluded that every time Congress has authorized executive seizure (16 times 
since 1916), it has carefully circumscribed the grant of power, by fixing time 
limits and describing detailed conditions, with-special attention to the question 
of compensation. Here Congress has not given the President any such power. 
Nor did he believe that seizure power was derived from the constitutional grant 
of the power faithfully to execute the laws. There were three cases of seizure 
without statutory authority in the period from June to December, 1941, but 
this did not add up, in his view, to a long-continued practice which established 

- a construction of the Constitution. 

In his dissenting opinion, Chief Justice Vinson began by describing in con- 
siderable detail the state of our international relations, including the Korean 
War, the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
the threat of Russian military power. He then summarized the large body of 
implementing legislation which Congress has enacted to carry out our inter- 
national responsibilities, the appropriation since June, 1950, of $130 billions for 

. defense and military assistance, the. Mutual Security, Selective Service and 
Defense Production Acts, and others. The President, he insisted, has the duty 
of executing all these legislative programs, and their success depends upon con- 
tinued production of steel and stabilized prices for steel. Reciting the great 
constitutional powers of the President, he reasoned that it was “apparent that 
the Presidency was deliberately fashioned as an office of power and independ- 
ence.” While the President is not an autocrat, neither is he an automaton, 
impotent to act at a time when the Republic’s survival is at stake. 

The Chief Justice reviewed rather discursively and uncritically the history of 
executive action, with or without statutory authorization, in times of national 
emergencies, ranging from President Washington’s intervention in the Whiskey 
Rebellion to President Truman’s decision to send troops to Korea. His conclu- 
sion was that “Presidents have taken prompt action to enforce the laws and. 
protect the country whether or not Congress happened to provide in advance 
for the particular method of execution.” In this instance President Truman 
had acted to carry forward two legislative programs, military procurement and 
price stabilization. Thus he was executing the laws. Unlike an administrative 
agency or a suberdinate official, the President is a constitutional officer taking 
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care that a mass of legislation is executed. Flexibility of execution to meet 
critical situations-is a matter of practical necessity. The Chief Justice empha- 
sized the gravity of the emergency, and argued that in times of great peril the 
Executive must not be weak. He accused the majority of holding a “messenger- 
boy concept” of the office of President. “Presidents have been in the past, and 
any man worthy of the Office should be in the future, free to take at least 
interim action necessary to execute legislative programs essential to survival of 
the Nation.” Finally, he stressed throughout that the seizure was temporary, 
that the President reported promptly to Congress, and that the seizure was 
subject to approval, or disapproval, or change, by Congress, whenever it chose 
to act. 


~N 


2. FEDERAL RIGHTS 


- Right to Privacy. Whether a public transportation utility may inflict com- 
mercial radio programs upon its “captive” audiences was the interesting ques- 
tion litigated in Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia v. Pollak. 
The Capital Transit Company, which operates the street railway and bus sys- 
tem of Washington, D. C., installed “music as you ride” radio programs, con- 
sisting of about 90% music, 5% news, weather reports and matters of civic 
interest, and 5% commercial advertising. The Company took a poll of its. 
passengers and reported that 92% favored continuance of the programs. The 
Utilities Commission of the District ordered an investigation, after protests 
were made, and concluded that these radio programs did not interfere with 
public convenience, comfort or safety. On the appeal of several passengers, the 
Court of Appeals held that objecting passengers were deprived of liberty with- 
out due process, insofar as commercials and announcements were concerned,?? 
The Supreme Court reversed. : 

Speaking for the Court, Justice Burton agreed that while the First and Fifth 
Amendments restrict only the federal government and not private parties, there 
was a sufficiently close relationship between the government and this radio 
service to bring the matter within the scope of the Bill of Rights. The. Company 
had a substantial monopoly as a public utility under an authorization by 
Congress, and operated under the regulatory supervision of'a federal agency. 
It was concluded that there was no violation of the First Amendment, first, 
because the testimony did not show any substantial interference with the pas- 
sengers’ freedom of conversation, and secondly, because there was no substance 
to the claim that the programs had been used for disseminating objectionable 
propaganda. The assertion that the due process right of privacy was invaded 
was also rejected on the ground that the Fifth Amendment does not secure to 
each passenger on a public vehicle regulated by the federal government a right 
of privacy substantially equal to the privacy one is entitled to in his own home. 
When one rides in a public conveyance, Justice Burton asserted, the right of 
privacy is “substantially limited by the rights of others.” He also stressed the 


18 348 U.S. 451 (1952). 
20.191 F. 2d 450 (1951). 5 : R 
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fact that the majority of passengers approved of the programs, and that the 
Commission had reached its conclusion only after notice, investigation and 
public hearings. 

Justice Black concurred on the due process issue, and agreed that music pro- 
grams do not violate the First Amendment, but he thought otherwise insofar 
as passengers were subjected to the broadcasting of news, views, public 
speeches, or propaganda of any kind. Justice Frankfurter took no part in the 
„case, saying that his feelings were “so strongly engaged as a victim of the prac- 
tice in controversy” he had better not sit in judicial judgment. Justice Douglas 
dissented, asserting that the practice violated the due process right to privacy, 
which is “the beginning of all freedom.” He thought the passengers were sub- 
jected to a form of coercion;“since they have no real choice but to ride on the 
vehicles, and sit and listen. He expressed the fear that once privacy is invaded, 
it is gone, and while today it is the radio program of a business enterprise, 
tomorrow it may be a dominant political or religious group which seeks to 
force its views upon captive audiences. ? 

Deportation of Aliens. It is a sign of the times that some of the most signifi- 
cant decisions of the 1951 Term dealt with the treatment of aliens.* The lead- 
ing case was Hartsiades v. Shaughnessy,” where the Court was called upon to 
decide whether the United States may constitutionally deport a legally resident 
alien because of a membership in the Communist party which terminated be- , 
fore enactment of the Alien Registration Act of 1940, which authorized such 
deportation. The three appellants all admitted membership for some periods of 
time prior to 1940. Each lower court made a finding that the Communist party, 
during the period of the alien’s membership, taught and advocated the over- 
throw of the government of the United States by force and violence. The Court 
held that such deportation was not in conflict with the due process clause of the 
Fifth Amendment. The government, Justice Jackson asserted, has always had 
the power to terminate its hospitality to aliens, and while the expulsion of 
aliens long resident here entails hardships, the power to expel them, like the 
power to exclude, is a weapon of defense and reprisal confirmed by international 
law as an inherent power of every sovereign state. Whether the congressional 
policy is harsh or unreasonable is not a question for judges to answer; it is up 
to the political branches of the government to frame a policy in an area so 
vitally and intricately connected with the conduct of foreign relations, the war 
power, and the maintenance of the republican form of government. Justice 
Jackson pointed out that the present statute was enacted by Congress as a 
result of the Court’s decision in 1939 in the Kessler case,” wherein it was ruled 
that the act dealing with the deportation of subversives was intended to reach 
only those aliens who were members of subversive organizations at the time 
the proceedings against them were instituted. The Court could not say that 
the congressional alarm concerning the Communist conspiracy was either a 
fantasy or a pretense when the bill was passed in 1940. 

1 See Ellen Raphael Knauff, The Ellen Knauf Story (New York, 1952). 


_ 8342 U.S. 580 (1952). 
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The Court also ruled that the deportation law did not violate the First 
Amendment, for the Constitution does not prevent Congress from making a 
distinction between advocacy of change by lawful processes and change by 
force and violence. Under our Constitution, Justice Jackson pointed out, there 
is no excuse for a violent attack on the status quo, since there is the legal al- 
ternative of the ballot. It is true that it is hard to draw the line, but the problem 
- is not solved by suppressing everything, as the Communists do, or suppressing 
nothing short of this side of immediate success. Justice Jackson thought that 
the test was fully discussed in the recent Dennis case,“ and didn’t require re- 
statement. Finally he ruled that the statute was not ex post facto, because the 
1940 Act was actually a continuation of prior legislation dating from 1920; 
these aliens, therefore, were adequately forewarned. But even if the Act is 
retroactive, it was argued that the ex post facto clause applies only to penal 
legislation, and deportation, however severe its consequences, has consistently 
been classified as a civil procedure. As an original proposal Justice Jackson con- 
ceded that this might be considered debatable, but he insisted that it was well 
established in statutory and decisional law. 

It was argued that the congressional policy permitted no escape by reforma- 
tion. Again, said Justice Jackson, the wisdom of a policy of “atonement and 
redemption” is for Congress and not the judiciary to decide upon. Furthermore, 
when the Communist party as a matter of strategy formally expelled alien 
members en masse, following the adoption of the 1940 Act, it destroyed any 
significance that discontinued membership might otherwise have as evidence 
of a change of heart. 

Justice Douglas filed a dissenting opinion in which Justice Black concurred. 
He noted that the conception of an absolute congressional deportation power 
was based on the old Fong Yue Ting case,” and thought this precedent was in- 
consistent with the philosophy of constitutionallaw which the Court has since 

developed for the protection of resident aliens. A resident alien is a person 
` within the meaning of the due process clauses, and is entitled to the basic 
guarantees of liberty and livelihood. He thought that Justice Brewer’s dissent- 
ing protest in Fong Yue Ting against the doctrine of inherent powers as both 
indefinite and dangerous had grown in persuasiveness with the passing years. 
And he insisted that banishment was punishment in the practical sense. He 
conceded that Congress could deport dangerous aliens, but here aliens were 
ordered deported not for what they are but for what they once were, thus ruling 
out “the principle of forgiveness and the doctrine of redemption,” which seem 
in his view to be part of our constitutional law. 

Another important case dealing with the deportation of aliens, and decided 
by a five-to-four vote, was Carlson v. Landon.” Section 23 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 authorizes the Attorney General to hold alien Communists 
in custody without bail, at his discretion, pending determination of their de- 


u Dennis v. United States, 841 U.S. 494 (1951). 
33 Fong Yus Ting v. United States, 149 U.S. 698 (1893). 
38 842 U.S. 524 (1952). 
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portability. The Court had no doubt of the validity of the statutory provision 
making Communist membership alone a sufficient ground for deportation, 
since the doctrines and practices of Communism teach the use of force to 
achieve political control. Detention, it held, is a necessary part of the deporta- 
tion procedure, ‘and since not all aliens are necessarily dangerous, the 1950 Act 
gave the Attorney General discretion to grant or refuse bail. The legislative 
history, said Justice Reed, supports the government’s contention that the At- 
torney General’s discretion is-not beyond judicial review, but that. it is pre- 
sumptively correct and unassailable except for abuse. Reviewing the facts of 
the five aliens involved in this litigation, Justice Reed concluded that since 
they were all active Communist party members, discretion to refuse bail was 
properly exercised. 

` The crucial question of the relationship of bail to the factor of availability for 

trial was relegated to a footnote. This was held to be of no-great significance in 
security cases involving alien Communists. Furthermore, Justice Reed ob- 
served that the past record of Communists, in failing to show up for trial, was 
far from decisive against the Attorney General’s action. He drew attention to 
a report filed by the Department of Justice at the request of the Court which 
showed that in fact a large majority of aliens arrested on warrants of deporta- 
tion are granted bail. Justice Reed also held that Section 23 did not delegate 
legislative power unconstitutionally, because of the lack of standards, since in 
` the light of the statute as a whole the Attorney General must have a wide 
discretion, each exercise of which Congress is not obliged to spell out in detail. 
Furthermore, the Attorney General’s discretion is not untrammelled, since it is 
subject to judicial review, and the refusal of bail must be justified in terms of 
the purposes of the statute. : 

, Finally, Justice Reed held that Section 28 did not violate the bail clause of 
the Eighth Amendment, which, he argued, has not prevented Congress from 
defining the classes of cases in which bail is not compulsory, as, for example, in 
criminal cases where the punishment may be death. In other words, the Eighth 
Amendment does not say that all arrests are bailable. 

Justice Black castigated the Court for what he termed a “harsh holding,” a 
decision in “shocking disregard” of the Eighth (bail), First (free speech) and 
Fifth (due process) Amendments. He stressed the fact that the aliens in ques- 
tion were not denied bail because if released they might try to evade obedience 

“to possible deportation orders, but because they were regarded as security risks. 
Thus it follows that their imprisonment is unrelated to any question of deporta- 
tion, and “a power to put in jail because dangerous cannot be derived from a 
power to deport.” If Congress can authorize the imprisonment of dangerous 
alien Communists, it can authorize it for citizen Communists on the game 
grounds. Actually the Bureau agent could throw a citizen in jail merely by 
saying he is an alien. Justice Black also protested against the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s delegating this tremendous power to subordinates. More fundamentally 
he insisted that condemning people to jail is a job for the judiciary in accordance 
with due process which cannot be farmed out to the police and prosecuting 
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attorneys. He maintained that to keep people in jail because of fear of their 
talk was a flat violation of the First Amendment, which “grants an absolute 
right to believe in any governmental system, discuss all governmental affairs, 
and argue for desired changes in the existing order.” Finally, he thought the 
statute as construed violated the Eighth Amendment. He characterized the 
Court’s ruling as a “weird, devitalizing interpretation” which reduces the 
Amendment to the level of “a pious admonition.” For the Court ruled that the 
Eighth Amendment does not limit Congress, but only the courts. 

In his dissenting opinion Justice Frankfurter emphasized thatthe Attorney 
General was given “discretion,” not the power to decide arbitrarily, and that 
aliens arrested on warrants of deportation need bail for the same reasons that 
lead to bail where persons are held on serious criminal charges. He thought that 
the Attorney General had not in fact exercised discretion, but had made an 
abstract, class determination. Dissenting briefly, Justice Douglas stated that 
the expulsion of aliens for past actions or present expressions unaccompanied 
by conduct was more important than the bail issue. On the other hand, Justice 
Burton thought the bail issue was crucial, and argued that since the unreason- + 
able denial of bail has the same consequence as excessive bail, the Eighth 
Amendment should be construed to prohibit unreasonable denial of bail. 

Still another case involving the deportation of aliens was United States v. 
Spector?! decided by a five-to-three vote. At issue was a section of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 providing that any alien against whom a specified order of 
deportation is outstanding “who shall willfully fail or refuse to depart from the 
United States within a period of six months from the date of such order of 
deportation, ... or shall willfully fail or refuse to make timely application in 
good faith for travel or other documents necessary to his departure,” shall be guilty 
of a felony. (Italics added.) The District, Court dismissed an indictment on the 
ground that the statute was unconstitutionally vague and indefinite.** The 
Supreme Court reversed, Justice Douglas taking the view that the command of 
the statute was “simple and intelligible.” He construed “timely” as meaning 
within six months, and said that which travel documents were needed depended 
upon the country the alien chooses to go to. 

Justice Black thought the alien was forced to make a, series of guesses, as to 
when an application is “timely,” what constitutes a “good faith” application, 
what kind of “documents” are “necessary” for his departure, and.to whom he 
must apply for them. He observed that “aliens living in this country are not 
necessarily sophisticated world travelers familiar with the present-day red tape 
that must be unwound to get from one country to another.” Justice Jackson, 
with whom Justice Frankfurter agreed, maintained that the statute was un- 
constitutional on its face, within the rule of the Wong Wing case,*® which held 
that punishment for unlawful residence by an alien cannot be had without a 
judicial trial. Here the statute does not permit the court which tries the alien 

37 348 U.S. 169 (1952). 


238 99 F. Supp. 778 (S.D. Calif. 1951). 
23° Wong Wing v. United Statea, 163 U.8. 228 (1896). . 
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for the crime of unlawful residence to pass on the illegality of his presence. 
Thus the mere production of an administrative order for deportation becomes 
conclusive evidence of unlawful presence, without the possibility`of judicial 
inquiry into the order’s validity. It is true, said Justice Jackson, that the alien 
has-no constitutional protection against administrative deportation, but he 
stands on an equal footing with the citizen when he is charged with crime. The © 
Court majority had refused to deal with this issue because it hadn’t been 
briefed or argued. Said Justice Jackson: “I abstain from comment on this new 
squeamishness whereby the Court imprisons itself within counsel’s argument.” 
At the very least, he said, the Court could order the case reargued. 

Alten Property. An enemy alien’s claim to property vested by the Alien 
Property Custodian had better luck in Guessefeldt v. McGrath? decided by a 
five-to-three vote. The appellant, a German citizen who lived in Hawaii con- 
tinuously from 1896 to 1938, took his family to Germany for a vacation in 1938 
and was kept there involuntarily until 1949. He alleged he had done nothing to 
aid the enemy’s war effort. The Court, agreed with his contention that he was 
not “resident within” Germany within the meaning of the definition of “enemy” 
in the Trading with the Enemy Act, and that he could therefore sue the Cus- 
todian. The debatable point was whether Section 39, forbidding the return of 
property to any “national” of Germany or Japan, applied to Guessefeldt. 
Justice Frankfurter held that as a matter of legislative history and, purpose, 
this section did not apply to this party, and that if it did, it would raise “de- 
batable constitutional questions.” His theory was that friendly aliens are pro- 
tected by the Fifth Amendment requirement of just compensation.” He agreed 
that there were contrary views, but insisted that in any event “the constitu- 
tional problem is not imaginary.” Of course, he did no more than argue the 
desirability of deciding the case without answering the constitutional question. 
Tr his dissent, Chief Justice Vinson said that plainly Guessefeldt was an enemy 
- alien in every ordinary sense of the term, and “ ‘there is no constitutional prohi- 

bition against confiscation of enemy properties.’ ”3 
Denaturalization. Finally, in Bindezyck v. Finucane! the Court held that the 
denaturalization procedure spelled out in the Nationality Act—which requires 
the United States district attorney to file an affidavit showing good cause, and 
gives the individual concerned sixty days’ personal notice to answer the peti- 
tion—was the exclusive procedure for revoking citizenship on account of fraud- 
went or illegal procurement based on evidence outside the record. Bindcayck 
was naturalized in a Maryland state court in 1943, and then seven days later, 
-at the same term of court, and in accordance with its power under local law to 


-30 342 U.8. 308 (1952). 

. " He relied upon Russian Volunteer Flesi v. United States, 282 Us. 481 (1931); Ez 
parte Kawato, 317 U.S. 69 (1942); The Venus, 8 Cranch 253 (1814). 

2 Quoted from United States v. Chemical Foundation, Inc., 272 U.S. 1, 11 (1926). He 
also leaned heavily on Ludecke v. Watkins, 835 U.S. 160 (1948) and Brown v. United Statss, 
8 Cranch 110 (1814). 

3 342 U.S. 76 (1951). 
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set aside judgments during the term in which they were rendered, the court set ` 
aside the order of naturalization on motion of the government. Speaking for a 
majority of five, Justice Frankfurter pointed out that the denaturalization 
section of the Nationality Act, adopted in 1906, was the result of a half-century 
of agitation designed to avoid the evils of haphazard denaturalization.* Con- 
gress intended to formulate “a self-contained, exclusive procedure,” and did not 
intend to leave the matter to the confused medley of state procedures for setting 
aside local judgments. For errors on the record, the United States may appeal, 
in accordance with the rule of the Tutun case. For errors outside the record, 
the statutory denaturalization procedure is provided. Justice-Frankfurter re- 
jected the contention that a grant of citizenship is a judgment which, like any 
judgment, is within the control of the issuing court during the term. ‘Such 
abstract reasoning is mechanical jurisprudence in its most glittering form,” and 
disregards both the purpose of the statute and “the capricious and haphazard 
results that would flow from applying such an empty syllogism to the actualities 
of judicial administration.” The dissenting Justices, Reed and Burton, thought 
that Congress clearly gave state courts concurrent jurisdiction over the matter, 
and that as a matter of course the states are free to exercise the grant of power 
in accordance with their normal procedures, unless specifically forbidden to do ` 
so by the federal legislation. 

Bail. While the Court ruled that aliens held for deportation may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General, be denied bail altogether, a unanimous Court 
construed the meaning of the Eighth Amendment’s interdiction of “excessive” 
bail favorably to the petitioners in Stack v. Boyle. Twelve persons had been 
indicted in the federal District Court, Southern District of California, for con- 
spiracy to violate the Smith Act. On arrest, bail was fixed at $50,000 each. The 
only evidence offered by the government in opposition to a motion to reduce 
bail was that four persons previously convicted under the Smith Act in the 
southern district of New York had forfeited bail. After the District Court re- 
fused to reduce bail, the petitioners filed applications for writs of habeas corpus 
in the same court. The writs were denied, the Court of Appeals affirmed, and 
the Supreme Court granted certiorari. While the holding was that the bail was 
excessive, the-Court ruled that the proper procedure for challenging bail is by 
motion to reduce, and then appeal to the Court of Appeals from an order 
denying the motion. Habeas corpus should be withheld where an adequate 
remedy available in the criminal proceeding has not been exhausted. Therefore, 
the judgment of the Court of Appeals was vacated, and the case was remanded 
to the District Court with direction to hold a hearing on the question of exces- 
sive bail. 

As to the substantive issue, Chief Justice Vinson asserted that since 1789, 
“federal law has unequivocally provided that a person arrested for a non- 


* See John P. Roche, “Pre-Statutory Denaturalization,” Cornell Law Quarterly, Vol. 
35, pp. 120-87 (1949). f 

3 Tutun v. United States, 270 U.S. 568 (1926). 

4 342 U.B. 1 (1951). . 
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capital offense shall be admitted to bail. This traditional right to freedom before 
conviction permits the unhampered preparation of a defense, and serves to 
- prevent the infliction of punishment prior to conviction. ... Unless this right 
to bail before trial is preserved, the presumption of innocence, secured only 
after centuries of struggle, would lose its meaning.” A defendant must provide 
bail in order to give adequate assurance that he will stand trial and submit to 
sentence if convicted. Bail is “excessive” under the Eighth Amendment if the 
‘figure is higher than an amount reasonably calculated to fulfil this purpose.*7 
‘This is the directive of the applicable federal rule of criminal procedure.** The 
bail fixed in this case, the Chief Justice noted, was higher than that usually 
imposed for offenses with like -penalties.** And it cannot be assumed, without 
evidence, that each petitioner is a pawn in the hands of a superior. He said: 
“To infer from the fact of indictment alone a need for bail in an unusually high 
amount is an arbitrary act. Such conduct would inject into our system of 
government the very principles of totalitarianism which Congress was seeking 
to guard against in passing the statute under which petitioners have been in- 
dicted.” If higher than usual bail is required, it must be supported by evidence 
brought out in a hearing. 

Searches and Setzures. On Lee operated a laundry in Hoboken. Poy, an old 
acquaintance and former employee, came in to his place of business and engaged 
him in conversation, during which On Lee made incriminating statements which 
led to his conviction on an opium charge. He did not know that Poy was an 
undercover agent for the Bureau of Narcotics, nor did he know that Poy was 
wired for sound, with a small microphone in his pocket and a small antenna 
running along his arm. Nor did he know that an agent of the Bureau, Lawrence 
Lee, was stationed outside with a receiving set. On Lee could be seen through 
the large front window, and agent Lee could hear the conversation. It was con- 
ceded that agent Lee’s testimony was prejudicial. A majority of five Justices 
rejected On ‘Lee’s claim that the admission of agent Lee’s testimony violated 
the search and seizure clause of the Fourth Amendment, Section 605 of the 
Federal Communications Act, and the principles of fair play.‘° Four Justices 
voted to reverse. : 


47 See Charles E. Desmond, “Bail—Ancient and Modern,” Buffalo Law Review, Vol. 1, 
pp. 245-48 (1952). : 

3t Rule 46(c).. “AMOUNT. If the defendant is admitted to bail, the amount thereof 
shall be such as in the judgment of the commissioner or court or judge or justice will insure 
the presence of the defendant, having regard to the nature and circumstances of the 


~" offense charged, the weight of the evidence against him, the financial ability of the de- 


fendant to give bail and the character of the defendant.” 

39 Maximum penalties under the Smith Act are five years in jail and a fine of $10,000. 

© On Lee v. Untied States, 348 U.S. 747 (1952). See Alan F. Westin, “The Wire-Tap- 
ping Problem: An Analysis and a Legislative Proposal,” Columbia Law Review, Vol. 52, 
pp. 165-208 (1952); Osmond K. Fraenkel, “The Fourth Amendment and the Federal 
Courts,” Lawyers Guild Review, Vol. 12, pp. 73-77 (1952); Leon R. Yankwich, “The Right 
of Privacy: Its Development, Scope and Limitations,” Notre Dame Lawyer, Vol. 27, pp. 
499-528 (1952); William 8. Fairfield and Charles Clift, “The Wiretappers,’’ The Reporter, 
Vol. 7, December 23, 1952, pp. 8-22; Vol. 8, January 6, 1953, pp. 9-20. 
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For the majority, Justice Jackson held that there had been no unlawful 
search and seizure because, since Poy entered the place of business with On 
Lee’s consent, if not by an implied invitation, no trespass had been committed. 
He ruled that Poy’s subsequent conduct did not vitiate the consent and render 
the entry a trespass ab initio.“ The contention that Poy’s entrance was a 
trespass because consent to enter was obtained by fraud was rejected as a 
“fine-spun”’ doctrine, and the suggestion that agent Lee, outside the laundry, 
was a trespasser ‘verges on the frivolous.” The cases dealing with unlawful 
seizure of tangible property, Justice Jackson held, do not apply in the field of 
mechanical or electronic devices, at least where access to the listening post was 
- not obtained by unlawful search. The Court refused to reconsider the Olmstead 
case,“ which held wiretapping to be outside the ban of the Fourth Amendment. 
But it would do On Lee no good, said Justice Jackson, even if the Olmstead de- 
cision were overruled, because there is no analogy between wiretapping and 
what transpired here. Eavesdropping outside an open window, or use of field 
glasses to magnify vision, are not forbidden, and they would have no more 
effect on the petitioner’s privacy. Similarly, Section 605 of the Federal Com- 
munications Act was not violated because On Lee had no communications 
facility to be interfered with.- ` 

Finally, Justice Jackson rejected the plea that the evidence should be ex- 
cluded in order to discipline federal law enforcement officers, within the rule of 
the McNabb case.“ Here neither the agent nor the informer had violated any 
federal law. Furthermore, the general rule of common law is that otherwise 
admissible evidence is not rendered inadmissible by the fact of having been ob- 
tained illegally, and departure from this rule must be justified by some compel- 
ling social policy. “Society,” said Justice Jackson, “can ill afford to throw 
away the evidence produced by the falling out, jealousies, and quarrels of those 
who live by outwitting the law.” In fact, he asserted, the recent trend of the 
law is in favor of admitting testimony, leaving its weight up to the trier of fact. 
He did not believe that the government should “be racuipia | penalized for the 
low morals of its informers.” 

Justice Frankfurter thought the majority was adopting the doctrine that 


t He cited McGuire v. United States, 278 U.S. 95 (1927) as authority for the proposition 
that the fiction of trespass ab initio is a rule ‘of liability in civil actions only, and Zap v. 
United States, 828 U.B. 624 (1946), to show that extension of the fiction is not favored. 

@ Olmstead v. United States, 277 U.B. 488 (1928). Said Chief Justice Taft: “There was 
no searching. There was no seizure, The evidence was secured by the use of the sense of 
hearing and that only. There was no entry. . . .”’ Justice Holmes said in dissent: “ ... For 
my part I think it a leas evil that some criminals should escape than that the government 
should play an ignoble part... .” Said Justice Brandeis, dissenting also: “Crime is 
contagious. If the government becomes a Jaw-breaker, it breeds contempt for law. .. .” 

43 McNabb v. United States, 318 U.B. 332 (1943). This case held that a confession should 
be excluded if made during a period of unlawful detention in violation of a federal statute 
requiring prompt arraignment. 

“ See Richard C. Donnelly, “Judicial Control of Informants, Spies, Stool Pigeons, and 
Agent Provocateurs,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 60, pp. 1091-1181 (1951). 
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the end justifies reprehensible means. He conceded that a criminal prosecution 
is more than a game, but insisted that it is not a dirty game. He argued that the 
Olmstead decision was a mistake, and should be overruled for the reasons orig- 
inally given by the four dissenting Justices—Holmes, Brandeis, Butler and 
Stone—who were not sentimentalists about criminals, ‘no softies.” The Court’s 
rule is a bad one, Justice Frankfurter stated, because it “makes for lazy and 
not alert law enforcement. It puts a premium on force and fraud, not on im- 
agination and enterprise and professional training.” f 

A much simpler problem was resolved in United States v. Jeffers.“ Here officers 
entered the hotel room of the defendant’s two aunts, in their absence and his, 
and without warrant searched the place and seized narcotics claimed by the 
defendant. The Court ruled that the motion to exclude the evidence should 
have been granted. The fact that the evidence was not on the defendant’s 
premises did not deprive him of standing to suppress it. The search cannot be 
separated from the seizure. The Court, said Justice Clark, will not permit “a 
quibbling distinction to overturn a principle which was designed to protect a 


fundamental right.” 


Illegal Detention. In the recent NeNabb and Upshaw cases,“ the Court laid 
down the rule that confessions should be excluded if obtained during a period 
of illegal detention, due to failure to bring the defendant promptly before a 
committing magistrate. In United States v. Carignan" the Court declined to ex- 
tend the rule. Carignan was arrested in Anchorage, Alaska, on an assault charge, 
on a Friday, and while in lawful custody on that charge was questioned the fol- 
lowing Saturday and Monday about a murder. He finally confessed, after being 
permitted to consult a priest twice. There was no evidence of violence, persistent 
questioning, denial of food or rest, or promises. The conviction was reversed on 
another ground, that error was committed when the trial court refused to per- 
mit the defendant to testify in the absence of the jury on the question of the 
voluntariness of the confession. But on the detention issue the Court ruled that, 
absent coercion, threats. or inducements, the Constitution does not forbid 
police examination in private of those in lawful custody, and that since Carig- 
nan was lawfully detained, his case fell outside the reason of the McNabb 
rule, which was to abolish unlawful detention. The exclusion of involuntary 
confessions, said Justice Reed, gives an accused complete protection, and it 
would not promote justice to extend a mechanical rule based on the time of a 
confession. Three concurring Justices agreed that the conviction was properly 
set aside, but for the reason that the police should not be permitted the prac- 
tice of arresting a man on one charge in order to investigate a wholly (and usu- 
ally) different crime. Said Justice Douglas: “The rule of evidence we announce 
today gives sanction to the police practice which makes detention the means 
of investigation. Therein lies its vice.” 

“ 342 U.S. 48 (1951). 

_ 4 McNabb v. United States, 318 U.S. 332 (1943); Upshaw v. United States, 385 U.S. 410 
1948). 
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Habeas Corpus. In Section 2255 of the 1948 revision of the Judicial Code, 
Congress provided that prisoners in custody under sentence of a federal court, 
claiming the right to be released because of a violation of the Constitution or 
laws, or because the court lacked jurisdiction, or because the sentence was in 
excess of the authorized maximum, or is otherwise subject to collateral attack, 
- may move the court'which imposed sentence to vacate or correct the sentence. 
Such a motion for relief may be made at any time, and in its discretion the court 
may act ex parte. The sentencing court is not required to entertain a second mo- 
tion for similar relief, and appéal lies to the court of appeals. The statute also 
provides that an application for a writ of habeas corpus in behalf’of a prisoner 
who is authorized to apply for relief by motion shall not be entertained if it 
appears that the petitioner has failed to seek relief by motion to the sentencing 
court, unless the remedy by motion is inadequate or ineffective to test the legality 
of the detention. The Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit thought that in 
precluding resort to habeas corpus Section 2255 unconstitutionally suspended 
the writ. Since a habeas corpus action must be brought in the district of con- 
finement, two important consequences followed which the new rule sought to - 
correct. First, the habeas corpus hearing had to be held in a court in which the 
records are not readily available; and secondly, the few district courts in whose 
jurisdiction the major federal penitentiaries are located were required to handle 
unusually large numbers of petitions, often far from the scene of the facts, the 
witnesses and the records. Accordingly, after extensive consideration, the Judi- | 
cial Conference of the United States recommended the change in procedure, to 
permit collateral attack on convictions in the sentencing courts. The new remedy 
is in fact in the nature of the ancient writ of error coram nobis. The Court ruled 
unanimously that there was no impingement upon prisoners’ rights of collateral 
attack upon convictions, and that the sole purpose of Section 2255 was “to 
minimize the difficulties encountered in habeas corpus hearings by affording the 
same.rights in another and more convenient forum:’’* But actually the Court 
refused to rule directly on the constitutionality of the statute on the ground 
that, since the district court had not followed the procedure outlined in the 
statute, no constitutional question was properly before the Court. 
` The Rule of Definiteness. A federal statute making it a crime for anyone to solic- 
it or receive contributions in consideration of a promise to support or use in- 
fluence in obtaining for any person “any appointive office or place under the 
United States” was sustained by a five-to-four vote in a case where the office 
in question, while authorized by an act of Congress, was not yet in actual exist- 
ence.** The majority thought: the statute plainly reached “dealing in futures,” 
as to offices which might “reasonably be expected’’ to be established, for “‘it is 
no less corrupt to sell an office one may never be able to deliver than to sell 


48 Untted States v. Hayman, 342 U.8. 205 (1952). See Zechariah Chafee, Jr., “The Most 
Important Human Right in the Constitution,” Boston University Law Review, Vol. 32, 
pp. 143-61 (1952); Rex A. Collings, Jr., “Habeas Corpus for Convicts—Constitutional 
Right or Legislative Grace?”’, California ‘tae Review, Vol. 40, pp. 335-61 ape 

49 United States v. Hood, 343 U.S. 148 (1952). 
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one he can.” This construction does not run afoul of the requirement of definite- 

ness, for “the sale of non-existent but plausible offices” is not likely to entrap 
the influstios merchant. The four dissenters thought the statute applied only 
to actual existing offices, and stressed that this “reasonably to be expected” 
office hadn’t as yet been set up. 

In another case,®* the Court upheld, by a six-to-three vote, a regulation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission which provided that “drivers of motor 
vehicles transporting any explosive, inflammable liquid, inflammable com- 
pressed gas, or poisonous gas shall avoid, so far as practicable, and, where feas- 
ible, by prearrangement of routes, driving into or through congested thorough- 
fares, places where crowds are assembled, street car tracks, tunnels, viaducts 
and dangerous crossings.” (Italics added.) The District Court held that the 
words “so far as practicable, and, where feasible,” were too vague and indefinite 

‘as a standard of guilt. The Supreme Court disagreed, pointing out that “few 
words possess the. precision of mathematical symbols, most statutes must deal 
with untold and unforeseen variations in factual situations, and the practical 
necessities of discharging the business of government inevitably limit the 
specificity with which legislators can spell out prohibitions, Consequently, no 
more than a reasonable degree of certainty can be demanded.” It was pointed 


T out that in the Sproles case Chief Justice Hughes held the term “shortest 


practicable route” not to be too vague. The Court noted that the I.C.C. rule 
was the product of a long history of regulation and study in which the trucking 
industry participated extensively. Finally, attention was drawn to the fact 
that the statute punished only those who knowingly violate the regulation, 
which does much to destroy any force in the argument that the statute was un- 
fair." The three dissenters felt that the regulation was unworkable and indefi- 
nite—that where Congress delegates the crime-making power to an administra- 
tive commission, a considerable precision is required. 

- Fair Compensation. The Alien Property Custodian brought suit to require 
the Cities Service Company to pay on two debentures; the obligations repre- 
sented by them had previously been vested under the Trading with the Enemy 
Act upon a finding that they were owned by a resident and national of Ger- 
many. The Custodian never had possession of the debentures. One matured in 
1950, but had never been presented for payment, and was last reported to be 
in Berlin in the hands of the Russians. The other matures in 1969, and was pre- 
sented in 1950 to Chase National, the indenture trustee, for redemption, and is 
now in the possession of a New York brokerage house. The Court held that the 
statute grants the authority to vest obligations evidenced by domestic negoti- 
able bearer debentures, even though the debentures themselves were outside 
the United States." The Court rejected the fiction that, since the debentures 
were located outside the country at the time of vesting, the debts did not have 


5° Boyce Motor Lines, Inc. v. United States, 342 U.8. 887 (1952). 

5 Sproles v. Binford, 286 U.S. 874 (1982). ` 

s Reliance was had on Screws v. United States, 325 U.S. 91 (1945) and related cases. 
8 Cities Service Co. v. McGrath, 342 U.S. 330 (1952). F 
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a situs within the United States for purposes of seizure. This would provide a 
sanctuary for enemy investments, defeat the recovery of American securities 
looted by conquering forces, and restrict the exercise of the war powers of the 
United States. Since the obligor was in the country, and the obligation can be 
effectively dealt with through the exercise of jurisdiction over the obligor, Con- 
gress transgressed no constitutional limitations. 

The more serious issue, however, was whether the Act took the ‘Companys 
property contrary to the Fifth Amendment unless it has a remedy against the 
United States in case a foreign court-holds it liable to a holder in due course of 
the debentures. It was conceded that the Act discharges the obligor of all 
liability in any American court, but it owns extensive properties all over the 
world which subject it-to foreign suits. The Court agreed that it was possible 
that Cities Service might suffer judgment in a foreign country, and in the event 
of double recovery it would have a right to recoup from the United States for- 
a “taking” of its property without just compensation. Only with this assurance 
against double liability can it be fairly said that the present seizure is not itself 
an unconstitutional taking of property. Two Justices thought that the deter- 
mination of the obligation of the United States, in the event that the Company 
is required to pay another claimant, should not be made until a second judg- 
ment is had. 

Treason. Kawakita was born in the United States in 1921 of Japanese na- 
tionals, and hence was a citizen of both countries. In 1939, shortly before he 
became 18, he went to Japan for a visit, with an American passport, to obtain 
which he took the usual oath of allegiance. In 1940 he registered with an Amer- 
ican consul in Japan as an American citizen. He remained there, entered a 
university in 1941, and once more renewed his passport and took the oath. In 
1943, he registered in a family census register, and got a job as interpreter with 
a nickel company. At this time he had his name removed as an alien and changed 
his address from California to Japan. Later he went to China on a Japanese ' 
passport and accepted labor draft papers from the Japanese government. 
Hired to interpret for prisoners of war working for the nickel company, his trea- 
sonable acts consisted in mistreating them. In December, 1945, Kawakita went 
to the American consul at Yokohama and registered as'an American citizen, 
stating under oath that he was a United States citizen and that he had not done 
various acts amounting to expatriation. He was issued a passport and returned 
to the United States. Soon after that he was recognized, arrested, and convicted 
of treason. The trial judge charged the jury that if Kawakita had lost his Amer- 
ican citizenship he must be acquitted, but if he remained an American citizen 
then he owed the same duty of allegiance as any other citizen, and that even if 
he was an American citizen, he must be acquitted if he honestly believed that 
he was no longer a citizen, for in that event he could not have had the necessary 
treasonable intent. The Supreme Court, by a four-to-three mee affirmed the 
conviction.4 © 


M Kawakita v. United States, 843 U.S. 717 (1952). . 
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The Court held, in the first place, that Kawakita had not expatriated him- 
self, and that since the implications of his acts were ambiguous, it was for the 
jury to decide. Justice Douglas noted that Kawakita had held no “office, post 
or employment” under the Japanese government, which would be proof of 
denaturalization, and that the company he worked for was a private institution 
organised for profit. The Court also rejected the contention that a person with _ 
dual nationality can be guilty of treason only to the country where he resides. 
Neither the Treason Clause of the Constitution nor the Treason Act of 1790 
has a territorial limitation. It is not true that an American citizen living beyond 
the territorial limits of the United States may not commit treason against the 
United States. American citizenship, until lost, carries obligations of allegiance 
as well as privileges and benefits. A person with dual citizenship, who happens 
to be in the other country when war breaks out, may choose one or the other, 
but he-may also elect to continue his dual citizenship. The dual citizen may owe 
paramount allegiance to the other country while there, but this does nos mean 
that he therefore owes no allegiance to the United States. Certain acts which are 
done voluntarily or wilfully might be treasonable, even though they would not 
be such if done under compulsion of law or the job. Here the jury found that 
Kawakita had not been forced to commit the traitorous acts. He cannot say that 
being a-citizen of Japan he owed no allegiance to the United States even though 
he was an American citizen. 

The ingredients of treason are adhering to the enemy, giving him aid and com- 
fort. Disloyal thoughts are not enough; there must be proof of overt acts. The 
jury found Kawakita guilty of eight overt acts; one would have sufficed. Some 
of the acts consisted in mistreating American prisoners to get more work out 
of them. Though Kawakita’s contribution to the Japanese war effort was minor, 
yet it was treasonable, the important thing being the nature of the act. The ` 
act may even be unnecessary to the success of the enemy, or only abortive. The 
test is whether it gives aid and comfort to the enemy, at the moment of its per- 
formance. The other acts of cruelty to American prisoners were not required by 
Kawakita’s job as interpreter. And it is immaterial that what he did was lawful 
under Japanese law; the source of the law of treason is the American Constitu- 
tion. Finally, the Court held that the two-witness rule for each overt act is met 
even though the witnesses differ in details. While two witnesses must testify to 
the same act, it isn’t necessary that their testimony be identical. 

Chief Justice Vinson and Justices Black and Burton dissented because they 
beli¢ved that Kawakita had expatriated himself by virtue of his various activi- 
ties in Japan, including the heinous treatment of American prisoners of war. 

Discrimination. While not involving a direct interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen v. Howard® is worth noting as an addi- 

. tional step forward in the war against discrimination in employment. On threat 
of a strike, the union, bargaining representative for the brakemen under the 
Railway Labor Act, forced the Frisco railroad to agree to discharge all colored 


5 343 U.S. 768 (1952). See Note, “Duty of Union to Minority Groups in the Bargaining 
Unit,” Harvard Taw Review, Vol. 65, pp. 490-502 (1952). 
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“train porters,” who actually performed all the duties of white brakemen. The 
Negroes had their own union. By a six-to-three vote the Court held the agree- 
ment to exclude the Negroes from employment illegal, following the rule of the 
Steele case, although in Steele the Negroes had no union of their own and the 
Brotherhood was the exclusive bargaining agent for the entire craft (of firemen). 
Justice Black ruled that the breach of statutory duty was the same in both cases, 
_ the illegality consisting in racial discrimination, which Congress did not au- 
thorize. The federal act, said the Justice, prohibits bargaining agents from using 
their power to destroy the jobs of colored workers in order to give them to white 
workers. Three Justices dissented on the ground that Steele was not controlling 
because, since the Negroes had their own union in the instant case, the Brother- 
hood had no duty to contract for them. While neither a state government nor 
the federal government may discriminate on the ground of race, private parties 
may, and no applicable federal law says they may not. They asserted that it 
was up to Congress to write a fair employment practices act, and i is not the 
province of the Court to do so. 

Federal Protection of Civil Rights. The Court’s war of attrition against the 
surviving remnants of the post-Civil War civil rights acts? continued with 
Stefanelli v. Minard.** Newark police officers entered petitioner’s home without 
legal authority and seized property dealing with bookmaking. It was not dis- 
puted that if federal officers had made this search, they would have violated the 
Fourth Amendment. Following his indictment, Stefanelli made no move in the 
state court to suppress the evidence, since under New Jersey law the seized 
property is admissible. He therefore sued for an injunction in a federal Dis- 
trict Court against the use of the evidence on the basis of a federal statute which — 
authorizes any person who is deprived by anyone acting under color of local 
law of any right or privilege secured by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, to sue at law or in equity or in any other proper proceeding. The Court 
sustained a dismissal of the suit by the trial court. Justice Frankfurter re- 
minded that the recent Wolf case®* held that in a prosecution in a state court for 
a state crime, the Fourteenth Amendment does not forbid the admission of evi- 
dence secured by an unreasonable search and seizure although due process 
embraces the search and seizure problems.’ He refused to decide whether the 
complaint stated a cause of action under the federal statute, because the balance 
was against a federal court of equity using its discretion in favor of the peti- ` 
tioner.,“‘The maxim that equity will not enjoin a criminal prosecution summa- 


#8 Steele v. L. & N. R. Co., 323 U.B. 192 (1944). 

3! Eugene Gressman, “The Unhappy History of Civil Rights Legislation,” Michigan 
Law Review, Vol. 50, pp. 1823-58 (1952). See also John Edgar Hoover, “Civil Liberties and 
Law Enforcement: The Role of the FBI,” Iowa Law Review, Vol. 37, pp. 175-95 (1952). 

88 342 U.S. 117 (1951). 

3 Wolf v. Colorado, 338 U.S. 25 (1949). 

6 Justice Douglas, dissenting alone, noted that he had dissented, along with Justices 
Murphy and Rutledge, in the Wolf case. He said: “To hold first that the evidence may be 
admitted and second that its use may not be enjoined is to make the Fourth Amendment 
an empty and hollow guarantee so far as state prosecutions are concerned.” 
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rizes centuries of weighty experience in Anglo-American law. It is impressively 
reinforced when not merely the relations between coordinate courts but be- 
tween coordinate political authorities are at issue.” Federal courts should there- 
fore not interfere piecemeal to try collateral issues arising in pending state 
criminal cases, there being too much danger of “insupportable disruption.” 


3. THE FEDERAL TAXING POWER a? 


An interesting controversy over federal taxation was resolved by a five-to- 
four vote of the Court in Ruthin v. United States." The issue was whether money 
obtained by extortion was income taxable to the extortioner. The Internal 
Revenue Code, Section 22(a), covers “gains or profits and income derived 
from any source whatever.” The jury found that $250,000 which petitioner had 
received from a former partner was obtained by extortion. In support of his 
argument that this was not taxable income Rutkin relied upon the recent Wil- 
coz case, which held that embezzled funds were not taxable income to the 
embezzler because he had no rightful claim to the money and was under legal 
obligation to return it. Speaking for a bare majority of the Court, Justice Bur- 

. ton rather lamely “limited the Wilcoz case to its facts”; that is to say, he didn’t 
overrule its holding nor did he applaud it. He said merely that embezzling is 
not extortion, which is technically true, but which ignores the fact that analogy 
is the life of the law. It is established, he argued, that an unlawful gain, as well as 
& lawful one, constitutes taxable income when its recipient has such control 
over it that as a practical matter he derives readily realizable economic value 
from it. This accords with settled administrative and judicial rule and practice. 
The original 1913 income tax act, it was pointed out, taxed incomes from any 
“lawful” business, but in 1916 an amendment deleted the word “lawful” with 
the obvious intent of taxing unlawful gains as well. The broad language of 
Section 22(a) shows that Congress intended to exercise its full power to tax 
income. . ; 

The four dissenters thought the Wilcox case was controlling, àn extortioner 
having no better claim to his money than an embezzler. Justice Black noted 

‘that Justice Burton had dissented in Wilcox, and said that actually the Court 
was now adopting, as a result largely of a change in its personnel, the reasoning 
-which had previously been rejected. Justiee Black agreed that income derived 
from such enterprises as gambling and bootlegging are taxable though illegal, 
because those so engaged have a bona fide claim to their money. But he insisted 
that Congress did not intend-to treat the sporadic loot of an embeazler or ex- 
tortioner or robber as belonging to them. 

Above all, Justice Black severely criticized this effort on the part of the 
national government to punish such purely local crimes as embezzlement and 
extortion. He maintained that this expansion of the federal criminal jurisdiction . 
into fields of law enforcement heretofore left wholly to the state and local com- 


& 348 U.S. 180 (1952). 
& Commisstoper v. Wilcox, 827 U.B. 404 (1946). 
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munities was unwise for all concerned. Many think it lowers the prestige of 
the federal system of justice, and tends to make it top-heavy, but above all 
the United States cannot do its own job properly if it expands into the state 
criminal law field. This development is also bad for the states because the ele- 
ments of these offenses and their underlying problems vary from state to state, 
because it weakens the sense’ of local responsibility for local conditions, and 
weakens control by state courts over interpretation of their own state laws. 
It also imperils the possibility of fair trials because of the danger of double or 
even triple prosecutions. Finally, such prosecutions are always prejudicial to 
the defendant, because of the resulting confusion of issues, as in this case, 
where Rutkin was hardly tried for tax evasion. Of some 900 pages of printed 
testimony only 13 related to tax questions. 


4, THE COMMERCE POWER 


While there were quite a number of cases during the 1951 Term in the com- 
merce field, few involved interpretations of the basic constitutional scope of 
the power of Congress. Perhaps the most interesting was the case of the Lorain 
Journal,® in which this Ohio newspaper was enjoined under the Sherman Act 
because, as the only newspaper in town, it refused to take advertising from any- 
one who patronized a competing radio station. A unanimous Court found that 
the conduct complained of was an attempt to monopolize interstate commerce. 
“There can be little doubt today,” said Justice Burton, “that the immediate 
dissemination of news gathered from throughout the nation or the world by 
agencies specially organized for that purpose is a part of interstate commerce. 

. . The same is true of national advertising originating throughout the nation 
and offering products for sale on a national scale.” The distribution of news and . 
advertising transmitted to Lorain in interstate commerce was regarded as an 
inseparable part of the flow of interstate commerce. ‘Without the’ protection 
. of competition at the outlets of the flow of interstate commerce, the prorectign 
of its earlier stages is of little worth.” 

Similarly, the Court ruled that a company which grants patent licenses 
embodying price-fixing agreements was in commerce, and subject to the Sher- 
man Act, even though it manufactured nothing, but was merely the owner of 
the patents, granting the right of making and vending to others.“ “We think 
it beyond question,” said Justice Reed, “that this making of license contracts 
` for the purpose of regulating distribution and fixing prices of commodities in 
interstate commerce is subject to the Sherman Act, even though the isolated 
act of contracting for the licenses is wholly within a single state.” In another 
case the Court held that a power company with its plants on the Susquehanna 
’ River in Pennsylvania, which sells to a Baltimore company when the river flow 
permits and buys from it during periods of low flow, is in interstate commerce 


® Lorain Journal Co. v. United States, 342 U.S. 143 (1051). See Comment, “Local 
Monopoly in the Daily Newspaper Industry,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 61, pp. 948-1009 
(1952). 

United States v. New Wrinkle, Inc., 342 U.8. 871 (1952). Fes 
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and therefore subject to regulation as to rates and service by the Federal 
Power Commission. The Commission’s authority to regulate this commingled 

_ flow of power is complete, and does not vary with the rise and fall of the river. 
The Court also affirmed per curtam and without opinion an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission increasing intrastate commuters’ fares on the 
New Haven Railroad to the level of interstate rates. On the other hand, the 

“furnishing of prepaid medical care on a local plane, with no showing that any 
across-the-state-line activities were adversely affected, and with only a few 
sporadic and incidental payments to out-of-state doctors and hospitals, was 
held to be outside the scope of interstate commerce and therefore of the 
Sherman Act.’ 


5. FEDERAL JUDICIAL POWER 


Contempt Power. One of the by-products of the turbulent, marathon trial of 
the eleven Communist leaders which came to a close in 1951 with the Dennis 
decision’? was the Court’s approval by a six-to-three vote of Judge Medina’s 
sentencing of the lawyers to jail for periods up to six months, after the jury’s 
verdict was in, without giving further notice or a hearing.®® Certiorari had been 
limited to the question whether the judge had properly followed the relevant 
Rule. Rule 42(a) provides that a criminal contempt may be punished sum- 


.  & Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. v. Federal Power Commission, 343 U.S. 414 (1952). 
Two Justices dissented on the theory that this case should be approached as an entitrust 
problem, and that by merely regulating, the Commission is actually condoning a violation 
of the Sherman Act. 

& New York v. United States, 342 U.S. 882 (1951). Justice Douglas dissented on the 
ground that the ICC hadn’t supplied an adequate basis for ita decision, since all it did, 
so he argued, was to make findings that the interstate rates were reasonable, and then 
fix the intrastate rates at the same level. It made no findings as to what would constitute 
a fair proportion of the railroad’s total income for intrastate traffic; there was no finding 
as to the necessary relation between interstate and intrastate commutation rates. He 
warned against over-reliance upon expertise; it is “the strength of modern government,” 
but it “can become a monster which rules with no practical limits on its disoreticn.” 

67 United States v. Oregon State Medical Society, 343 U.S. 326 (1952). It was pointed 
out that American Medical Association v. United States, 317 U.S. 519 (1943) involved a 
conspiracy in the District of Columbia, and therefore presented no commerce issus. Three- 
important cases in the commerce field not involving questions of constitutional law were: 
, Federal Trade Commission v. Ruberoid Co., 348 U.S. 470 (1952), which approved a new 
approach of the Commission to the problem of curbing price discrimination under the 
Robinson-Patman Act; Brannan v. Stark, 342 U.S. 451 (1952), in which, by a four-to-three 
vote, the Court expressed disapproval of an order of the Secretary of Agricultura, under 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act, relating to the marketing of milk in the Bos- 
ton area by cooperative marketing associations; National Labor Relations Board v. American 
National Insurance Co., 848 U.S. 395 (1952), where by a six-to-three vote the inclusion of 
“management functions” clauses in bargaining agreements was held to be within the terms 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. : 

. 8 Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494 (1951). 

e Sacher v. United States, 343 U.S. 1 (1952). The Court had originally denied certiorari, 
841 U.S. 952 (1951), Justices Black and Douglas dissenting, but later reconsidered and 
granted it, 842 U.8. 858 (1951). 
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marily if the judge certifies that he saw or heard the conduct constituting the 
- contempt and it was committed in his actual presence. Rule 42(b) states that 
otherwise criminal contempts shall be prosecuted on notice; reasonable time ~ 
must be allowed to prepare a defense; the defendant is entitled to trial by jury 
in any case in which an act of Congress so provides; and if the contempt in- 
volves disrespect of the judge, he is disqualified from presiding at the hearing 
except with the defendant’s consent. The lawyers who were held in contempt 
maintained that Judge Medina could have proceeded summarily if he had 
acted at once upon the occurrence of each incident; but that since he waited 
till the end of the trial, punishment would no longer have anything to do with 
any obstruction of the trial. They maintained that they were entitled to a jury 
trial before another judge under Rule 42(b). 

Justice: Jackson, speaking for the majority, made no direct mention of any 
constitutional issue. He said there were good practical reasons why a judge 
should have a summary contempt power, to protect the integrity of the judicial 
process, but that “summary” does not refer to the timing of the action in refer- 
ence to the offense, but rather to a procedure which dispenses with formality. 
He could find no prejudice to these lawyers if the judge waited till the end of the 
trial, if their conduct warranted immediate summary punishment. ‘The over- 
riding consideration is the integrity and efficiency of the trial process, and if the 
judge deems immediate action inexpedient he should be allowed discretion to 
follow the procedure taken in this case.” In fact, to summon a lawyer and 
pronounce him guilty during the trial might prejudice the client by denying 
him counsel and give grounds for demanding a new trial. Furthermore, Justice 
Jackson thought it might be better for the lawyer if the judge waits till he cools 
off. Though he thought most judges reliable, he conceded that the contempt 
power may be abused, but if that happens appeal lies to the court of appeals 
and to this Court. He served notice that this Court “will unhesitatingly protect 
counsel in fearless, vigorous and effective performance of every duty pertaining 
to the office of the advocate on behalf of any person whatsoever. But it will not 
equate contempt with courage or insults with independence. It will also protect 
the processes of orderly trial, which is the supreme object of the lawyer's 
calling.” 

Justice Black dissented vigorously. He thought thë record showed that the 
judge had been so bitterly hostile to these lawyers that he was disqualified to 
try them. “No man,” he asserted, “should be forced to trial before a judge who 
has previously publicly attacked his personal honor and integrity. The risk to 
impartial justice is too great.” Justice Black thought these men had been denied 
the constitutional rights to indictment by grand jury and trial by jury. The 
Court had previously reduced the contempt power to “the least possible power 
adequate to the ends proposed,” the ends being decorum and obedience to 
orders.” Furthermore, he argued that there was no need for summary convic- 
tion because the trial was over and the danger of obstructing it had passed. 


7e Citing In re Oliver, 888 U.S. 257 (1048). « . 
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Indeed, trial by jury was all the more necessary because the’ alleged offenses 
related to conduct that affronted the judge personally. Nor could Justice Black 
find much reassurance in the fact that lawyer-judges are available to review 
contempt citations, arguing that the constitutional guarantee of trial by jury 
_is based on a preference for a trial by laymen. _ 

` Justice Frankfurter thought that the judge’s accusations were too personal 
for him to act as both accuser and judge, and that it was established that no 
judge should sit in a case in which he is personally involved.”! He also thought 
that Judge Medina had not been entirely without fault himself. Justice Douglas 
agreed that it would be difficult to decide who had behaved worse, the judge 
or the Jawyers, and that no one was without blame. He also agreed with Justice 
Black that the defendants were entitled to trial by jury. 

Fatr Procedure. The decree of a federal District Court in 4 civil action under 
the Sherman Act required the issuance of patent licenses on a fair royalty basis. 
To fix reasonable royalty rates the Court directed the government and the 
offending company each to select two arbitrators, with these four choosing a 
fifth person in case of a stalemate. If agreement could not be had on the fifth 
man, then the trial judge would appoint someone or sit himself, In this instance 

. he served as the crucial member of the committee himself. The company argued 
that the royalties must be determined in judical proceedings based on hearing 
and evidence. The Supreme Court disagreed, pointing out that it was always 
within the power of the trial judge to establish the royalty rates.” It was not 
mandatory for the judge to hold a full hearing or refer the royalty matter to a 
master. While the judge’s procedure was an innovation, Justice Jackson as- 
serted that ‘novelty is not synonymous with error.” There was no abuse here 
in the discretion which a trial judge has in framing relief in anti-trust cases. 

Military Justice. In Madsen v. Kinsella,” the Court held that in the absence 
of statutory limitations, the President as commander-in-chief may establish 
a U.S. Court of the Allied High Commission for Germany and authorize it to try 
a civilian citizen of the United States and dependent wife of a member of the 
Armed Forces, on a homicide charge. It was conceded that a regularly convened 
general court-martial would have had jurisdiction. The Court ruled that “since 
our nation’s earliest days, such [military] commissions have been constitution- 
ally recognized agencies for meeting many urgent governmental responsi- 
bilities related to war.” These “common-law war courts” have taken many 
forms and names, without statutory prescription. The President’s authority. 
in this respect survives the end of hostilities. “The President,” said Justice 
Burton, “has the urgent and infinite responsibility not only of combating the 
enemy but of governing any territory occupied by the United States by force 
of arms.” Congress may legislate on this subject as it chooses, but when the Arti- 


cles of War were revised in 1916 by extending the jurisdiction of courts-martial ` 


™ Cooke v. United States, 267 U.S. 517 (1925). 

12 Besser Manufacturing Co. v. United States, 343 U.S. 444 (1952). 

71348 U.S. 341 (1952). Bee Louis Smith, American Democracy and Military Power 
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to include civilian offenders, an express reservation was made for military com- 

_Inissions. That the occupation courts were military commissions, the crucial 
issue, was assumed without proof or argument. Justice Black dissented alone, 
arguing that all legislative power is vested by the Constitution in Congress, and 
that the President is not specifically authorized to create courts to try American 
citizens, 

Judicial Review of Administrative Decisions. A standard clause in government 
contracts provides that all disputes involving questions of fact shall be decided 
by the contracting officer, with the right of appeal to the head of the department 
“whose decision shall be final and conclusive upon the parties thereto.” The 
Court ruled that a finding by the head of the department on a question of fact 
may not be set aside by the Court of Claims unless it was founded on fraud, and 
that by fraud is meant conscious wrong-doing, with an intention to cheat or be 
dishonest.” It follows that a finding by the Court of Claims that the decision 
of the department head was “arbitrary,” “capricious” and “grossly erroneous” 
is not sufficient to justify setting it aside. Three Justices dissented. Justice Doug- 
las filed a very strong statement on the subject of administrative absolutism. 
He said the Court’s rule in this case “makes a tyrant of every contracting 
officer.” 

Eleventh Amendment. The Georgia Railroad & Banking Company was 
chartered in 1833 by a special act which included exemption from taxation. In 
1945 the Georgia Constitution was amended to include a provision declaring 
null and void “all exemptions from taxation heretofore granted in -corporate 
charters.” When the State Revenue Commissioner threatened to proceed 
against it for the collection of ad valorem taxes, the company filed suit in the 
state court for an injunction and a declaratory judgment, but the Georgia Su- 
preme Court ruled this was an unconsented suit against the state,™ and the 
U.S. Supreme Court dismissed an appeal on the ground that the judgment was 
based upon an adequate nonfederal ground.” Thereupon the company filed 
an action in the federal District Court for injunctive relief, and a three-judge 
court dismissed on the ground that it was an unconsented suit against the state 
contrary to the Eleventh Amendment. The Supreme Court disagreed unani- 

. mously, and remanded the case for a trial on the merits.”” Chief Justice Vinson 
ruled that the action was not one to enforce an alleged contract with Georgia, 
as the court below supposed, but rather a suit to enjoin the collection of taxes 
in violation of federal constitutional rights. “This Court has long held,” the 
Chief Justice asserted, “that a suit to restrain unconstitutional action threat- 
ened by an individual who is a state officer is not a suit against the State.” 
This position was reexamined in the Young case,” and has been consistently 
followed. The rule is that the immunity: of the state from judicial interference 


u United States v. Wunderlich, 342 U.S, 98 (1951). 

1 Musgrove v. Georgia Railroad & Banking Co., 204 Ga, 139, 49 S.E. 2d 26 (1948). 
78 335 U.S. 900 (1949). 

1! Georgia Railroad & Banking Co. v. Redwine, 342 U.S. 299 (1952). 

18 Ex parte Young, 209 U.S. 123 (1908). 3 
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“does not extend to individuals who act as officers without constitutional 
authority.” 

Relations with State Courts. There were during the Term aider review the 
usual cases dealing with the relations between state and federal courts. We 
were reminded once more that where the highest state court delivers no opinion 
and it appears that its judgment might have rested upon a nonfederal ground, 
‘the Supreme Court will not take jurisdiction to review the judgment.” One case 
was continued to enable petitioner’s counsel to secure a determination in the 
state supreme court as to whether its judgment was intended to rest on an 
adequate independent state ground,® and later on the Court refused to regard 
a letter from the clerk of the state court, not apparently a part of the record, 
as a sufficient. “determination.’’® In another instance, the case was continued 
to enable the petitioner to secure, in an appropriate state proceeding, a determi- 
nation as to, the effect upon the appeal of the repeal of the state statute the 
constitutionality of which was drawn in question by the appeal.® Finally, in 
another phase of the seemingly endless merry-go-round® of Ilinois procedure, 
the Court remanded a case to the state’s highest court for a determination of 
the adequacy of the state remedy for the protection of federal -constitutional 
rights alleged to have been infringed in the course of trials. The Court felt 
that it could not proceed until the state court had construed the meaning of 
the Illinois Post-Conviction Hearing Act, under which relief had been sought 
and dismissed without opinion. 


II. QUESTIONS OF STATE POWER 
1. DUE PROCESS OF LAW 


Free Speech. The Court at long last came to grips with the problem of motion 
picture censorship in Joseph Burstyn, Inc. v. Wilson.® A unanimous Court 
_ held unconstitutional a portion of a New York statute which required the licens- 


19 Stembridge v. Georgia, 343 U.S. 541 (1952). Three Justices dissented without opinion. 
The Court’s decision might conceivably encourage state appellate courts to dispose of 
cases raising federal questions without opinion. 

80 Dizon v. Duffy, 342 U.S. 33 (1951). ` 

3 Dizon v. Duffy, 343 U.8. 393 (1952). 

82 Palmer Oil Corp. v. Amerada Petroleum Corp., 842 U.S. 85 (1951). 

% The phrase is Justice Rutledge’s, in Marino v. Ragen, 832 U.S. 561, 570 (1947). Fora 
brief discussion of the Illinois Post-Conviction Hearing Act and the events leading to its 
adoption, see David Fellman, “The Federal Right to Counsel in State Courts,” Nebraska 
Law Review, Vol. 31, at pp. 31-38 (1951). 

4 Jennings v. Illinois, 342 U.S. 104 (1951). On the remand, the state court’s decision 
was eminently satisfactory, People v. Jennings, 411 Ill. 21, 102 N. E. 2d 824 (1952). 

% 343 U.S. 495 (1952). See Note, “Motion Pictures and the First Amendment,” Yale 
` Law Journal, Vol. 60, pp. 696-719 (1951); Theodore R. Kupferman and Philip J. O’Brien, 
Jr., “Motion Picture Censorship—The Memphis Blues,” Cornell Law Quarterly, Vol. 36, 
pp. 278-300 (1951); Ruth A. Inglis, Freedom of the Movies (Chicago, 1947). For a discus- 
sion of the censor’s trade see Hollis Alpert, “Talks with a Movie Censor,” Saturday Review 
of Literature, November 22, 1952, pp. 21, 50-54. For the background of the Burstyn case 
see Bosley Crowther, “The Strange Casé of ‘The Miracle’,’”’ Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 187, 
pp. 35-39 (1951). 
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ing.of all films by administrative officials, and denied licenses to any film which 
is “obscene, indecent, immoral, inhuman, sacrilegious, or is of such a character 
that its exhibition would tend to corrupt morals or incite to crime.” The re- 
sponsible agency barred the Italian film The Miracle, after a hearing, as being 
“sacrilegious.” Justice Clark took note of the 1915 case in which the Court 
had ruled that the exhibition of motion pictures was a business pure and simple, 
outside the guarantee of a free press. He overruled it, and pointed out that it 
had been decided before the Court expanded the reach of-due process in the 
Gitlow case®’ in 1925. 

Justice Clark asserted that there was no doubt of the fact “that motion pic- 
tures are a significant medium for the communication of ideas,” in very many 
ways. Their importance is not lessened because they are ‘‘designed to entertain 
as well as to inform,” nor does it matter that movies are exhibited for profit, 
since books, newspapers and magazines are also published for profit. Even if 
it is conceded that motion pictures have a greater capacity for evil, it does 
not follow that the “substantially unbridled censorship” present in this case js 
justified. It is clear that there is, under the Constitution, no absolute freedom 
to exhibit any kind of movie any time and in any place, and it is also true that 
movies are not necessarily subject to the same rules which govern other media 
of communication. Nevertheless, this statute imposes a previous restraint, 
and as was held in the Near case,®* such restraint can be justified only in excep- 
tional circumstances. 

The New York Court of Appeals had defined “sacrilege” as meaning “that 
no religion, as that word is understood by the ordinary, reasonable person, 
shall be treated with contempt, mockery, scorn and ridicule.” It also said 
‘that sacrilege is “the act of violating or profaning anything sacred.” With such 
a statute, thus authoritatively defined, said Justice Clark, “the censor is set 
adrift upon a boundless sea amid a myriad of conflicting currents of religious 
views, with no charts but those provided by the most vocal and powerful ortho- 
doxies.” In fact, this test might raise substantial questions concerning the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state. “ . . . The state has no legitimate in- 
terest in protecting any or all religions from views distasteful to them which is 
sufficient to justify prior restraints upon the expression of those views.” Finally, 
Justice Clark drew attention to the fact that the Court was not deciding 
whether a state may censor motion pictures under a clearly-drawn statute 
designed to bar obscene films. 

Justice Frankfurter filed a lengthy and learned concurring opinion, maintain- 
ing that as a technical ecclesiastical term sacrilege has a long history, and 
means essentially injury to priests and religious symbols. He thought that Cath- 


% Mutual Film Corporation v. Industrial Commission of Ohio, 236 U.S. 230 (1915). 

87 Gitlow v. New York, 268 U.8. 652 (1925). The decision in the Burstyn case was fore- 
shadowed by a dictum in the recent antitrust case, United States v. Paramount Pictures, 
Inc., 334 U.S, 181, 166 (1948), where Justice Douglas remarked that “we have no doubt 
that moving piotures, like newspapers and radio, are included in the press whose freedom 
is guaranteed by the First Amendment.” . 

88 Near v. Minnesota, 283 U.S. 697 (1931). 
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olic doctrine limited the term to protecting physical things against injurious 
acts. In English law sacrilege meant stealing from a, church or otherwise damag- 
ing church property. This also is the dictionary and encyclopedia definition, as 
evidenced by numerous citations from the Eighteenth Century onwards. He 
. also thought that the absence of an established church in the United States 
made the term even more vague. But as defined by the New York Court he 
maintained that the statute permits the censorship of religious opinions, and 
furthermore, that its lack of appropriate objective standards offends due 
process. °° 

Another case of surpassing importance in the field of free speech was Beau- 
harnais v. Illinois,” which, by a five-to-four vote, upheld for the first time the 
constitutionality of a group libel law.” Beauharnais is president of a Chicago 
organization, the White Circle League, which demands the segregation of 
Negroes. On one occasion he distributed leaflets in the streets containing a” 
petition to the City Council demanding segregation, and stated: “If persuasion 
and the need to prevent the white race from becoming mongrelized by the 
negro will not unite us, then the aggressions ... rapes, robberies, knives, 
guns and marijuana of the negro, surely will.” Beauharnais was convicted in 
the Municipal Court of Chicago and fined $200 for violating a statute which 
forbids the publication of “any lithography, moving picture, play, drama or 
sketch, which publication or exhibition portrays depravity, criminality, 
unchastity, or lack of virtue of a class of citizens, of any race, color, creed or 

religion which said publication or exhibition exposes the citizens of any race, 


83 In Gelling v. Texas, 343 U.S. 960 (1952), a Texas decision upholding a municipal 
ordinance which authorized a board of censors to deny a license for the exhibition of any 
movie which in its opinion was “of such character as to be prejudicial to the best interests 
of the people” was reversed per curiam and without opinion, on the authority of the 
Burstyn case and Winters v. New York, 333 U.S. 507 (1948). Justice Frankfurter filed 
a brief statement to point up the fact that the statute violated due process on account 
‘of indefiniteness, and Justice Douglas concurred separately to emphasize the evil of prior 
restraint, here in “flagrant form.” i 

90 343 U.B. 250 (1952). ; : 

" On this subject see Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Government and Mass Communications 
(Chicago, 1947), Vol. I, Chap. 5; Note, “Group Libel Laws: Abortive Efforts to Combat 
Hate Propaganda,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 61, pp. 252-64 (1952). For articles on free 
speech problems published during the 1951 Term see: Edward 8. Corwin, “Bowing Out 
‘Clear and Present Danger, ”?” Notre Dame Lawyer, Vol. 27, pp. 825-59 (1952); Louis B. 
Boudin, “ ‘Seditious Doctrines’ and the ‘Clear and Present Danger’ Rule,” Virginia Law 
Review, Vol. 38, pp. 143-86, 315-56 (1952); Elliot L. Richardson, “Freedom of Expression 
and the Function of Courts,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 65, pp. 1-54 (1951); Wallace 
Mendelson, “Clear and Present Danger—from Shenck to Dennis,” Columbia Law Review, 
Vol. 52, pp. 313-33 (1952); Burton C. Bernard, “Avoidance of Constitutional Issues in 
the U. 8. Supreme Court: Liberties of the First Amendment,” Michigan, Law Review, 
Vol. 50, pp. 261-96 (1951); Note, “Constitutionality of the Law of Criminal Libel,” 
Columbia Law Review, Vol. 52, pp. 621-84 (1952); Walter L. Daykin, "The Employers’ 
Right of Free Speech under the Taft-Hartley Act,” Iowa Law Review, Vol. 37, pp. 212-41 
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color, creed or religion to contempt, derision, or obloquy or which is productive 
of breach of the peace or riots....” 

Speaking for the majority, Justice Frankfurter noted that the Ilinois court 
treated this law as a criminal libel law, designed to prohibit words liable to 
cause a breach of the peace, and that this is the traditional justification for 
punishing libels criminally. Today every state punishes libels directed at 
individuals; if a state may do this, he maintained, then it may punish utter- 
ances directed at a defined group, unless the utterances are utirelated to the 
peace and well-being of the state. He thought there was plenty of evidence, 
both here and abroad, to support the conclusion of Ilinois “that wilful pur- 
veyors of falsehood concerning racial and religious groups promote strife and 
tend powerfully to obstruct the manifold adjustments required for free, 
ordered life in a metropolitan, polyglot community.” Ilinois has a long and 
bitter history of racial tension and violence, from the murder of the abolitionist 
Lovejoy in 1837 to the Cicero riots of 1951. The law under discusssion was en- 
acted in 1917, when the state was struggling to assimilate vast numbers of 
new inhabitants. It is out of bounds, Justice Frankfurter declared, for. the 
Court to say that this legislation will not help, since no one has the solution, 
and the legislature has a choice of policy so long as it is not unrelated to the 
problem. It would be “arrant dogmatism” for the Court to say that the legis- 
lature may not believe that speech directed at the reputation of groups cannot 
be outlawed. Justice Frankfurter also ruled that the statute was not void for 
vagueness. He saw no occasion for considering the “clear and present danger” 
test, since libellous utterances are not within the area of constitutionally pro- 
tected speech.” 

Each of the four dissenters filed his own opinion. Justice Black thought that 
Beauharnais was exercising the constitutionally-guaranteed right to petition 
his elected representatives. He criticized the Court for ignoring the First 
Amendment, and for the fact that it “degrades First Amendment freedoms to 
the ‘rational basis’ level.” And he rejected altogether the view that this matter 
must be left to legislative trial and error. “My own belief is that no legislature 
is charged with the duty or vested with the power to decide what public issues 
Americans can discuss.” This statute, he asserted, imposes censorship upon 
every medium of communication, and to sugar coat it by calling it a group 
libel law may make it more palatable but not less deadly. The law of libel, he 
insisted, has always dealt with individuals, not huge groups. 

Justice Reed thought the statute was too vague because of its use of such 
terms as “virtue,” “derision,” and “obloquy.” While fully aware of the terrible 
evil of group vilification, Justice Douglas repeated his well-known arguments, 
that the First Amendment is couched in absolute terms, that speech has a 
preferred position in our constitutional law, and that the tendency of recent 


* The well-known case of State v. Klapprott, 127 N.J.L. 395, 22 Atl. 2d 877 (1941) was 
distinguished on the ground that it did not involve a case of libel at all, and dealt with 
quite a different statute. 
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~ decisions of the Court to permit regulation of the right of free speech “within _ 
reasonable limits” was “an ominous and alarming trend.” He declared that 
legislation dealing with free speech should not be considered in the same light 
ag one considers social and economic legislation, for while the Constitution 
does not guarantee the economic status quo, it places free speech apart, “above 
and beyond the police power.” 
Justice Jackson’s dissenting opinion sounded more like a concurring opinion. 
- He did conclude that the petitioner had been denied proper safeguards at the 
trial, in that he was not given a chance to justify his statements by proving 
their truth, and was denied the defense of privilege as to comment cn public 
matters. Furthermore, he thought there was no showing of any clear end pres- 
ent danger of an injury. Otherwise, his opinion was devoted to arguing mainly 
that the general restraints of the Fourteenth Amendment do not incorporate 
the more precise provisions of the First Amendment, and that the states have 
greater powers over this subject than does Congress. He would not limit the 
states to the severe standards appropriate for federal power, because the two 
_ great purposes of libel laws, to protect integrity of reputation and public tran- 
quility, are not objects of federal cognizance, but are largely local functions. 
He thought that state libel laws do not present a threat to a free press because 
. of the available safeguards: the right to jury trial of the law and facts, the 
defense of truth, and the clear and present danger rule. . 
-~ Loyalty and Subversion. New York’s Feinberg Law, adopted in 1949 to weed 
_ out subversives from the public schools, was sustained by a six-to-three vote 
in Adler v. Board of Education of the City of New York.™ It should be observed 
that well before 1949 New York laws denied any form of public employment 
to those who wilfully advocate or teach the overthrow of government by any 
unlawful means or organize or join any group advocating such a policy. The 
Feinberg Law was written to further implement established policy. It provides 
that the Board of Regents, “after inquiry, and after such notice and hearing 
as may be appropriate,” shall prepare a list of subversive organizations. The 
Board is authorized to utilize any similar listings of any federal agency. Then 
the statute provides that membership in any listed organization “shall consti- 
tute prima facie evidence of disqualification.” The preamble of the Feinberg 
Law made elaborate ‘‘findings” to the effect that members of subversive groups, 
and especially of the Communist party, have infiltrated into public employment 
in the public schools, are disseminating propaganda to children, do not follow 
the truth and free inquiry, and are very subtle and escape detection. Before 
one is fired or denied a job, he is given a right to a full hearing, with representa- 
tion by counsel and a chance for judicial review. Justice Minton, speaking for 


%3 342 U.S. 485 (1952). See Walter Gellhorn, ed., The States and Subversion (Ithaca, 
1952). See also Lawrence H. Chamberlain, Loyalty and Legislative Action (Ithaca, 1951), 
which deals only with the New York experience; Marie Jahoda and Stuart W. Cook, 
“Security Measures and Freedom of Thought: An Exploratory Study of the Impact of 
Loyalty and Security Programs,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 61, pp. 295-383 (1952); Osmond 
E. Fraenkel, “Law and Loyalty,” Iowa Law Review, Vol. 87, pp. 153-74 (1952). 
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the majority, stressed that the listings were made only after full notice and’ 
hearing, and that in addition the New York Court of Appeals had ruled that 
listed organizations have a right of review. 

. The Supreme Court ruled that this statute did not violate oe speech. Iti is 
denr that persons have a right “to assemble, speak, think and believe as they 
will,” but “it is equally clear they have no right to work for the State in the 
school system on their own terms.” The state has a right to prescribe reason- 
able terms, and those who do not choose to work on such terms “are at liberty 
to retain their beliefs and associations and go elsewhere.” The schoolroom, 
said Justice Minton, is a sensitive area, and the state has a vital concern in 
preserving its integrity. He then proceeded to give the doctrine of guilt by 
association the Court’s stamp of approval in the following words: ‘One’s 
associates, past and present, as well as one’s conduct, may properly be con- 
sidered in determining fitness and loyalty. From time immemorial, one’s 
reputation has been determined in part by the company he keeps.” Further- 
more, Justice Minton ruled that the Feinberg Law did not conflict with the 
due process doctrine of unreasonable presumptions. The New York court 
construed the statute as requiring that the member of the organization must 
have known about its purpose. The legislative presumption that a member of 
such an organization supports the things the organization stands for is not 
contrary to fact or the “generality of experience.” Nor was there any denial 
of procedural due process, since the presumption is not conclusive, and arises 
in a hearing where the person against whom it is drawn has full opportunity to 
rebut it. The constitutional issue of vagueness was not considered because it 
had not been raised in the state courts. i 

' Justice Black dissented briefly, lamenting the “rapidly multiplying legisla- 
tive enactments which make it dangerous—this time for school teachers—to 
think or say anything except what a transient majority happen to approve at 
the moment.” Justice Frankfurter dissented on the theory that the issues 
were not ripe for litigation, since the legislative scheme had not yet been put 
into effect, and the issues were therefore merely abstract and speculative. In 
addition to crying before they were hurt, the eight petitioners had no standing 
to sue, either as taxpayers or parents, the injury being either de minimis or 
altogether too tenuous or argumentative.. Justice Douglas dissented on the 
merits in a noble statement which will live as long as Americans remain inter- 
ested in hüman freedom. It must be read in full to be appreciated. He refused 
to: concede that a civil servant can be forced to sacrifice his civil rights; he 
vigorously rejected the concept of guilt by association, and warned that the 
sanctioned procedure will raise havoc with academic freedom. “Youthful in- 
discretions, mistaken causes, misguided enthusiasms—all long forgotten— 
become the ghosts of a harrowing present. Any organization committed to a 
liberal cause, any group organized to revolt against an hysterical trend, any 
committee launched to sponsor an unpopular program becomes suspect. 


H Citing United Public Workers v. Mitchell, 330 U.8. 75 (1947). 
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These are the organizations into which Communists often infiltrate. Their 
presence infects the whole, even though the project was not conceived in sin. 
A teacher caught in that mesh is almost certain to stand condemned.” Further- 
more, once membership is established, the views of the teacher must be ex- 
amined to decide whether his connection was or is innocent. Thus, “the law 
inevitably turns the school system into a spying project.” Of course, he con- 
‘cluded, the country’s schools need not become forums for spreading the 
Marxist creed, but the guilt of the teacher should turn on overt acts; his private 
life and political and social philosophy should not be the cause of reprisals. 
Religious Freedom. In 1948, eight Justices agreed in the McCollum case® 
' that a “released time” plan of religious instruction in the public schools of 
Champaign, Illinois, was forbidden by the Fourteenth Amendment as being 
inconsistent with the principle of the separation of church and state. The 
instruction was given during school time in the public school buildings, by 
outside religious teachers supplied by the various denominations. The Court’s 
decision was promptly subjected to an extraordinary amount of heated criti- 
cism. Apparently the Court couldn’t take it, for in Zorach v. Clauson™ a 
majority of six Justices beat a retreat. This case involved a test of the New 
York City program of “dismissed time,” the only difference being that the 
children leave the school buildings and go to religious centers for their religious 
. instruction. All the other circumstances were about the same as in McCollum. 
The parents must request dismissal of students; the churches supply the appli- 
cation blanks; those not released stay in the classrooms; the churches report 
attendance; above all, religious training is given during school time. In New 
York the teachers are forbidden to announce the program to the students and 
tó comment on’ attendance or nonattendance. The Zorach litigation was 
initiated by two men as taxpayers, residents and parents. The trial court 
denied a motion for a trial on the asserted issues of fact, and dismissed the 
proceedings on the merits. The New York Court of Appeals approved of this 
procedure on the ground that the matters pleaded were not well pleaded, a 
great many of petitioners’ allegations being ‘‘conclusory in character,” insuffi- 
ciently supported by facts.*? Furthermore, the New York court ruled that many 
of the conclusory allegations suggest merely that teachers have been disobeying 
the rules and regulations. If true, this would warrant at most disciplinary -pro- 
ceedings against the offending teachers, not a total discontinuance of the 
program, which was the relief prayed for. 
Justice Douglas delivered the opinion of the Court. He made it clear that the 


` % Tlinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education, 883 U.S. 203 (1948). 
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wisdom or efficiency of the program from an educational point of view was no 
concern of the Court. Furthermore, he thought it would take “obtuse reason- 
ing” to inject into this case any issue of freedom of religion, since nothing in 
the record showed that any student was forced to take religious instruction. 
The school authorities were neutral. The refusal of the state courts to permit the 
introduction of evidence on the issue of coercion, Justice Douglas ruled, rested 
on an independent state ground, and therefore was not reviewable. Since the 
allegation did not even implicate the school authorities, he insisted that it can- 
not be said that a federal right was being defeated by a rule of local practice. 
Finally, he held that this program was not an establishment of religion within 
the meaning of the First Amendment. It is clear beyond doubt that this Amend- 
ment decrees a “complete and unequivocal” separation, but it “does not say 
that in every and all respects there shall be a separation.” Church and state 
are not required to be hostile and suspicious aliens to each other. Thus, churches 
enjoy tax exemptions, police and fire protection; prayers are given in legislative 
halls; messages of the Chief Executive appeal to God; oaths are given in 
courts, etc. It would be pushing the principle of separation to extremes to 
hold the New York law unconstitutional. “We are a religious people whose 
institutions presuppose a Supreme Being,” said Justice Douglas. “When the 
state encourages religious instruction or cooperates with religious authorities 
by adjusting the schedule of public events to sectarian needs, it follows the 
-best of our traditions.” Finally, Justice Douglas distinguished the McCollum 
.case on the ground that there the public school classrooms were used for re- 
ligious instruction. Here the public schools do no more than accommodate 
their schedules to a program of outside religious instruction. “We follow the 
McCollum case. But we cannot expand it to cover” this situation, for “we 
cannot read into the Bill of Rights such a philosophy of hostility to religion.” 

Justices Black, Frankfurter, and Jackson each filed a dissenting opinion. 
They could see no significant difference between this case and McCollum. The 
distinction, said Justice Jackson, is “trivial, almost to the point of cynicism.” 
Actually, Justice Black asserted, McCollum held that the state cannot consti- 
tutionally manipulate the compelled classroom hours of its compulsory school 
machinery so as to channel children into sectarian classes, and yet that is 
exactly what New York does here. As to Americans being a religious people, 
he pointed out that this was quite as true when the First Amendment was 
adopted. He also noted that since the New York regulations refer to “duly 
constituted religious bodies,” the state will have to decide what constitutes 
a religion; this is censorship, which is what the Constitution forbids. The 
American people have always been divided into many sects, and this was and 
is the justification for the constitutional mandate to keep church and 
state “completely separate.” Justice Black also thought that the Court’s 
opinion drew an invidious distinction between religionists and nonbelievers. 

~ He concluded: “State help to religion injects political and party prejudices 
into a holy field. It too often substitutes force for prayer, hate for love, and 
persecution for persuasion. Government should not be allowed, under cover 
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of the soft euphemism of ‘co-operation,’ to steal into the sacred area of religious 
choice.” 

Justice Frankfurther conceded, as the majority opinion argued, that the 
state may close the schools so that pupils may attend religious exercises; it 
may dismiss classes for any reason or no reason. But the essence of this case 
is that New York did not suspend operations. He said: “There is all the differ- 
ence in the world between letting the children out of school and letting some of 
them out of school into religious classes... The pith of the case is that 
formalized religious instruction is substituted for other school activity which 
those. who do not participate in the released-time program are compelled to 
attend.” And he complained that there was no proof of coercion because the 
petitioners were not allowed to make proof of it, and insisted that issues 
raising federal claims cannot be foreclosed by state rules of practice. 

Justice Jackson thought it was clear that the New York program was founded 
on a use of the state’s power of coercion. It is the truant officer who makes 
this system more effective than voluntary attendance after school hours; the 
school serves ‘‘as a temporary jail for a pupil who will not go to Church.” And 
he declared that his position was not anti-religious. “My evangelistic brethren 
confuse an objection to compulsion with an objection to religion.” 

At long last, the Court had a chance, in Doremus v. Board of Education of 
Hawthorne,” to rule on the constitutionality of Bible-reading in public schools, 
but refused to take it. The case tested the validity of a. New Jersey statute 
requiring the reading, without comment,** of five verses of the Old Testament 
at the opening of each school day. Six Justices voted to dismiss an appeal on 
jurisdictional grounds. As to the petitioner who sued as a parent, it was noted 
that the child had since graduated, and therefore the case was moot. In any 
event, Justice Jackson pointed out that any student on request of the parents 
_ could be excused from Bible-reading, and hence no child was compelled to do 
anything, even to listen. The other petitioner was a taxpayer, and the Court 
ruled that he had not shown any direct injury, even though he may have had 
standing to sue under state practice. Of course, said Justice Jackson, a state 
court may give an advisory opinion on a federal constitutional question, but 
it isn’t reviewable unless there is “a good-faith pocketbook action.” He could 
find here no “direct and particular financial interest’’; the grievance “is not a 
direct dollars-and-cents injury but is a religious difference.” This is the first 
time the Supreme Court has ever said that the federal Frothingham rule!° 
forbidding taxpayers’ suits in federal courts for lack of interest applies to re- 
views of state cases. Speaking for three dissenters, Justice Douglas pointed 
out what most observers would take as a self-evident proposition, that “New 
Jersey can fashion her own rules governing the institution of suits in her courts.” 

Fair Procedure. A prisoner serving a life sentence in a Michigan state pa 


98 342 U.S. 429 (1952). 

23 Query: What business does any American public school have to read or oe any- 
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tentiary filed a petition for a writ of habéas corpus alleging that while he was 
living in Chicago, Michigan officers forcibly seized him and took him to Michi- 
gan, thus violating his due process rights. The District Court denied the writ 
without a hearing, but the Court of Appeals reversed on the ground that the 
Federal Kidnaping Act had changed the rule of prior holdings. The Supreme 
Court disagreed,!" asserting that it has never departed from the rule of Ker v. 
Ilinois !® that the power of a court to try a person for crime is not impaired 
` by the fact that he had been brought within the court’s jurisdiction by a forcible 
abduction. Due process is satisfied, said Justice Black, if the defendant had 
fair notice of the charges and a fair trial. The Constitution does not require a 
court “to permit a guilty person rightfully convicted to escape justice because 
he was brought to trial against his will.” It is for Congress, not the Court, to 
add to the sanctions written into the Federal Kidnaping Act a further sanction 
barring a state from. prosecuting persons wrongfully brought to it’ by its 
officers. 

Oregon is the only state in the Union which requires a person accused of crime 
who pleads insanity as a defense to carry the burden of proof, and to establish 
his defense beyond a reasonable doubt. This is the English rule and was also 
the rule of most American courts in the Nineteenth Century. The rule for 
federal prosecutions, announced by Justice Harlan in 1895 in Davts v. United 
States,!® is that an accused is “entitled to an acquittal of the specific crime 
charged if upon all the evidence there is reasonable doubt whether he was 
capable in law of committing crime.” In Leland v. Oregon™ the Court, held, by 
a seven-to-two vote, that Oregon is not obliged to follow the Davis rule, which 
is not a constitutional doctrine but only a rule of practice to be followed in 
federal courts. Justice Clark also noted that some twenty states place the 
burden on the defendant of establishing his insanity by a preponderance of the 
evidence, and he thought the difference between this standard and Oregon’s 
is not of such magnitude as to be determinative of the constitutional issue. 
Above all, it was emphasized that in order to convict, Oregon required the 
prosecutor to prove every element of the offense charged beyond a reasonable 
doubt, and that only on the issue of insanity was the burden of proof placed on 
the defendant. In all English-speaking courts, he pointed out, the defendant 
is obliged to introduce proof if he would overcome the presumption of sanity. 
But in addition, the Oregon statute provides that proof of a “morbid propen- 
sity” is not sufficient to support the defense of insanity. Justice Clark said that 
this merely means that the state has adopted the “right and wrong” test of 
legal insanity, instead of the “irresistible impulse” test, and that the former is 
the exclusive test of criminal responsibility in a majority of American jurisdic- 


10 Frisbie v. Collins, 342 U.S. 519 (1952). See Note, “Illegal Abductions by State 
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1% 343 U.S. 790 (1952). . 7 : 
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tions. He refused to believe that the science of psychiatry has come so far that 
the states should be compelled to eliminate the “right and wrong” test from 
their criminal law. 

Justice Frankfurter, with whom Justice Black agreed, filed a dissenting opin- 
ion. He agreed that in the present state of knowledge no single test of insanity 
can be imposed on the states, but he argued that when a state has chosen 
its theory for testing culpability, it is a denial of due process to send a man to 
his doom if he cannot prove beyond -a reasonable doubt that he was insane. 
Oregon, in his judgment, is the only state which makes inroads on the principle 
that the state must prove guilt by requiring the accused to prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt the absence of one of the essential elements for the commission 
of murder, culpability. : 

Coerced Confessions. A novel question reached the Court i in Rockin v. Cali- 
Jornia.!™® When Los Angeles policemen, on information that Rochin was selling 
narcotics, unlawfully entered his dwelling, he swallowed two capsules contain- 
ing morphine. He was taken to a hospital, his stomach was pumped against his 
will, and he was convicted on the basis of the regurgitated evidence. The Court 
by unanimous vote set aside the conviction. Justice Frankfurter put the decision 
on due process grounds, that is to say, he found that this ‘conduct shocks the 
[his?] conscience.” To permit this brutal conduct, he said, would discredit the 
law and brutalize society. Justice Black, concurring separately, thought this was 
a clear case of self-incrimination, repeating once more his well-known objections 
to reliance upon the “nebulous standards” of due process when the specific 
provisions of the Fifth Amendment afford a much better protection for human 

_rights. And Justice Douglas observed, that since all but four states apparently 
would admit this evidence, how can the Court say that what California did 
violated the ‘‘decencies .of civilized conduct?” He too thought the Fifth 
Amendment provided “an Gnsacivetst, definite and workable rule of evidence 
for state and federal co 

In two cases!™ appeals raised questions concerning E E allegedly 
coerced, but in both of them the Court affirmed the convictions, treating the 
question of voluntariness as the decisive issue. In both cases Justices Black 
and Douglas dissented because the confessions were obtained by the police 
before arraignment. These are additional phases of a long campaign by these 
two Justices to discourage the police practice of holding persons for question- 
ing incommunicado. 

Right to Counsel. The prevailing rule is that a defendant in a noncapital 
state criminal case is constitutionally entitled to representation by counsel 


105 342 U.S. 165 (1952). See Carl H. Imlay, “The Paradoxical Self-Incrimination Rule,” 
Miami Law Quarterly, Vol. 6, pp. 147-61 (1952). 

1% Stroble v. California, 343-U.S. 181 (1952); Gallegos v. Nebraska, 342 U.S. 55 (1951). 
The Stroble case also involved the issue of trial by newspapers; én the facts the Court 
concluded that the defendant had a fair trial. See Note, “Due Process for Whom—News- 
paper-or Defendant,” Stanford Law Review, Vol. 4, pp. 101-11 (1951); Note, “Freedom 
of the Press—A Menace to Justice,” Towa Law Review, Vol. 87, pp. 249-61 (1952). 
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only if there are special circumstances showing that justice could not be had 
without counsel. In Palmer v. Ashe! five Justices ruled that a young irrespon- 
sible boy who had been incarcerated previously for imbecility came within this 
rule.!°8 In a case coming up from Pennsylvania,! judgment was reversed on 
the authority of Townsend v. Burke, ° which held that due process has been. 
denied where the lack of counsel at the time of sentencing resulted in actual 
prejudice to the defendant. 

Jurisdiction to Tax. An Ohio corporation owns boats and barges which it 
employs for the transportation of oil along the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 
While the vehicles are registered in Cincinnati, and are stopped in Ohio oc- 
casionally for fuel or repairs, they neither pick up nor discharge oil in Ohio, 
their main terminals are in four other states, and the mileage travelled through 
waters bordering Ohio is very small. The Court held, two Justices dissenting, 
that an Ohio ad valorem personal property tax on the full value of all these 
vessels violated due process.? The rule now is that the apportionment principle 
which is applied to railroad cars used in interstate commerce also applies to 
vessels moving in interstate operations in inland waters.’ “The rule which 
permits taxation by two or more states on an apportionment basis,” Justice 
Douglas stated, “precludes taxation of all of the property by the state of the 
domicile.” Otherwise there would be multiple taxation of interstate operations, 
and the tax would be unrelated to the benefits extended by the taxing state. 

Jurisdiction to Entertain Suits. During the Japanese occupation a foreign. 
corporation owning mines in the Philippines carried on in Ohio a continuous 
and systematic, though limited, part of its general business, including directors’ 


107 342 U.S, 184 (1951). 

108 Four Justices refused to believe that the trial court would have accepted the plea 
of a mental defective. 

109 Foulke v. Burke, 342 U.S. 881 (1961). 

uo 334 U.S. 736 (1948). 

4 For other publications dealing with civil liberties problems see: Robert K. Carr; 
The House Committee on Un-American Activities (Ithaca, 1952); Thomas I. Emerson and 
David Haber, Political and Civil Rights in the United States (Buffalo, 1952); American 
Jewish Congress and National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Civil Rights in the United States in 1951 (New York, 1952); Morroe Berger, Equality by 
Statute (New York, 1952); Jacob D. Hyman, “Judicial Standards for the Protection of 
Basic Freedoms,” Buffalo Law Review, Vol. 1, pp. 221-44 (1952); Sydney Brodie, “The 
Federally-Secured Right to be Free from Bondage,” Georgetown Law Journal, Vol. 40, 
pp. 367-98 (1952); Whitney R. Harris, “Freedom and Businessmen,” Iowa Law Review, 
Vol. 37, pp. 196-211 (1952); Comment, “Passport Refusals for Political Reasons: Con- 
stitutional Issues and Judicial Review,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 61, pp. 171-204 (1952); 
Joseph S. Ransmeier, “The Fourteenth Amendment and the ‘Separate but Equal’ Doc- 
trine,” Michigan Law Review, Vol. 50, pp. 203-60 (1951); E. H: Hobbs, “Negro Education 
and the Equal Protection of the Laws,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 14, pp. 488-511 (1952); 
Chester James Antieau, “Equal Protection Outside the Clause,” California Law Review, 
Vol. 40, pp. 862-77 (1952); Pamela H. Rice and Milton Greenberg, ‘Municipal Protection 
of Human Rights,” Wisconsin Law Review, Vol. 1952, pp. 679-710. 

12 Standard Oil Co. v. Peck, 842 U.S. 382 (1952). 

us Ott v. Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., 336 U.S. 169 (1949). ° 
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meetings, payment of salaries, purchasing of machinery, stock transfers, 
banking operations, etc. A nonresident of Ohio filed an action in personam 
against the company, for dividends and damages due to failure to issue stock 
certificates, in the Ohio Court of Common Pleas. The trial court sustained a 
motion to quash the service of summons on the defendant, and the Supreme 
Court of Ohio affirmed. The U.S. Supreme Court vacated judgment and re- 
‘manded the case, on the ground that while’ federal due process does not compel .. 
“a state to-open its courts to a proceeding against a foreign corporation to en- 
‘force a cause of action not arising in the state and unrelated to the corporation’s 
-activities within the state, due process does not on the other hand prohibit Ohio 
from granting such relief.“ Whether such a suit can be brought depends upon 
whether the business done in Ohio by the foreign corporation was sufficiently 
substantial, and reviewing the facts, the Court found that the Ohio activities 
were substantial. The conclusion was that it would not violate due process for 
Ohio either to take or decline jurisdiction. 


2. STATE POWER OVER BLECTIONS 


There were two interesting cases during the Term dealing with state legis- 
lation affecting the conduct of elections..Ray v. Blair?" sustained a requirement 
made by the Alabama State Executive Committee of the Democratic party, 
pursuant to statutory authority, that every candidate for presidential elector . 
pledge himself to support any candidate named by the Democratic National 
Convention. It will be recalled that in 1948 one Tennessee elector chosen on 
the Truman ticket voted for the Dixiecrat candidate. The Alabama Supreme 
Court had ruled that this pledge was in violation of the Twelfth Amendment, 
. under which the electors are free agents. Speaking for a majority of five, Justice 

Reed pointed out that the requirement of a pledge from primary candidates is - 
' not unusual, especially in the one-party South. He argued that while presiden- 
tial electors exercise a federal function, they are not federal officers; they act 
by authority of the state, which in turn gets its authority from the federal 
Constitution, and the Constitution does not forbid this pledge. Thus it is im- 
` material whether the primary is part of the election machinery, for the ques- 
tion is whether some constitutional provision is violated. Justice Reed ruled 
that the Twelfth Amendment does not require absolute freedom for the elector; 
it does not prevent an elector from pledging himself in advance, and as a matter 
of history it is known that electors are never expected to do otherwise than 
support the party nominees. In fact, more than twenty states do not even 
print the names of the candidates for elector on the ballot. Whether or not the 
pledge is legally enforceable has nothing to do with the issue of the validity of 
the pledge itself. 
`- Justice Black, who is from Alabama, and Justice Frankfurter, who was ill, 
: and who feels that he ought to record the reason for not participating, took no 
iu Perkins v. Benguet Consolidated Mining Co., 342 U.S. 437 (1952). 


us 343 U.S. 214 (1952). See Joe Pilcher, “Ray v. Blair—Its Political and Legs! Big- 
nificance,” Alabama Law Review, Vol. 4, pp. 248-83 (1952). 
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part in the disposition of this case. Justice Jackson, in a dissenting opinion 
concurred in by Justice Douglas, maintained that the original intent was that 
electors would jbe free agents, and that the powers granted federal officials by 
the Constitution, cannot be forfeited by the Court for disuse. “A political prac- 
tice which hag its origin in custom must rely upon custom for its sanctions.” 
He thought it 'would be a gain to abolish the whole electoral college system 
and provide for direct popular election of the President, but he complained that 
the Court’s decision moves in the direction of entrenching the worst features 
of the existing system. Above all, he argued that the Court’s sanctioning of this 
“new instrument of power” would strengthen and centralize party control. 
He seemed to take it for granted that this would be a bad thing. 

Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. v. Missouri§ upheld a state law providing that an 
employee may absent himself from his employment for four hours between the 
opening and closing of the polls without penalty or deduction of wages, the 
employer specifying the hours. Justice Douglas brushed aside the appeal to 
liberty of contract, which once carried so much weight: “Our recent decisions 
make plain that we do not sit as a super-legislature to weigh the wisdom of 
legislation nor to decide whether the policy which it expresses offends the public 
welfare.” Justice Douglas regarded the Missouri law as a form of minimum 
wage requirement, though not for the usual purpose of protecting health and 
morals, but rather “to safeguard the right of suffrage,” which in our system is 
“basic and fundamental.” Due process is not necessarily transgressed by re- 
quiring the employer to pay wages for the period when the employee performs 
no services. Many forms of regulation reduce the net return of the enterprise, 
and most regulations of business impose financial burdenswithout compensation. 
Justice Jackson dissented because the voter in question lived only 200 feet 
from the polling place and it actually took him only about five minutes to vote. 
He thought the,analogy with minimum wage laws was “farfetched and uncon- 
vincing.” And he observed that “a state-imposed pay-for-voting system ap- 
pear(s] to be a confession of failure of popular representative government.” 


3. STATE POWER AND THE COMMERCE CLAUSE 


Regulation. 8an Diego County, California, requires all cab drivers to take out 
permits, upon payment of a $1 annual fee, and after passing an examination 
testing knowledge of the vehicle code, traffic regulations and the geography of 
the county. Permits may be denied for bad moral character, violation of the 
regulations, or conviction for an offense involving moral turpitude. The Court 
held, by a five-to-four vote, that the ordinance could be applied to cab drivers 
who picked up passengers in Mexico and transported them across the unin- 
corporated area! of the county solely to points outside the area.” Thée-Court 
found that the Federal Motor Carrier Act of 1935 and the relevant ICC regu- 
lations did not preempt the field, and further, that the operation of taxicabs is a 





ns 342 U.S. 421 (1952). ; 
u7 Buck v. California, 843 U.S. 99 (1952). . š 
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local business, which is why Congress left the field largely to the states. Absent 
discriminatory treatment or the imposition of a direct burden, the regulation 
in this fashion of all taxicabs operating in the community affects interstate 
„and foreign commerce only indirectly. The four dissenting Justices thought 
that the petitioners were engaged solely in foreign commerce, and that the 
local ordinance levied a tax on the privilege of engaging in such commerce. 
Taxation. The operator of a laundry and cleaning establishment in Memphis, 
“Tennessee, sends ten of his trucks to eight Mississippi counties where his drivers 
pick up, deliver and collect for laundry and cleaning, and seek new customers. 
He was required to pay a Mississippi privilege tax of $50 for each driver for the 
privilege of soliciting business for a laundry not licensed in the state. The state 
supreme court held that the drivers were “transient vendors or dealers” and 
hence taxable. The U.S. Supreme Court reversed, taking the state court’s 
word for it that this was a privilege tax for soliciting business."!* In a long line of 
“drummer” cases, beginning with the Robbins case,“* the Court had ruled that 
a tax on the solicitation of interstate business is a tax on interstate commerce 
itself. Even if the tax is on the picking up and delivery of laundry and cleaning, 
within the meaning of the ‘‘peddler” cases, the Court found that there was an 
- unconstitutional discrimination against interstate commerce, because those 
working for local lauridries were required to pay only $8 per truck. 


4. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


. State Enforcement of Federal Law. In an action in a state court under the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act, the Court held that the question of the valid- 
ity of a release granted to the carrier by the injured employee was a federal 
question, to be determined by federal rather than state law."° The jury had 
ruled for the worker on the basis of the evidence, but the trial judge had entered 
judgment for the carrier on the ground that the employee had been guilty of 
supine negligence in signing a release. The Court ruled that the right of re- 
covery was granted by Congress and cannot be defeated by permitting the 
states to have the last word as to defenses. Furthermore, there ought to be a 
uniform application of the federal act. Four Justices disagreed with that portion 
of the opinion which held that the employee was entitled to a jury trial as a, 
basic remedy under the federal statute. i 

Intergovernmental Taxation. Section 9(b) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
provides: “The Commission, and the property, activities, and income of the. 
Commission, are hereby expressly exempted from taxation in any manner or 
form by any State, county, municipality, or any subdivision thereof.” The 
Court held that under this section, two private companies who were contractors 
on a cost-plus basis with the Atomic Energy Commission, and two merchants 
who sold goods-to these contractors, were exempt from state use and sales taxes 


us Memphis Steam Laundry Cleaner, Inc. v. Stone, 342 U.S. 389 (1952). 

19 Robbins v. Shelby County Taxing District, 120 U.S, 489 (1887). The rule was re- 
considered and reaffirmed in Nippert v. Richmond, 327 U.S. 416 (1946). 

10 Dice v. ARron, Canton & Youngstown Railroad Co., 342 U.8. 359 (1952). 
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respectively,! The contracts were regarded as “activities” within the meaning 
of the Act. The statute adopted as a national policy the use of management con- 
tracts for the operation of government-owned plants. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s activities can be performed by it directly or through the agencies of 
private enterprise. Congress used the word “activities” in a broad sense to 
include all functions of the Commission. Since this question was covered by 
the statute, there was no occasion to discuss any problems of implied constitu- 
tional immunity. 

Interstate Comity. The Alaska Legislature provided for the licensing of com- 
mercial fishermen in territorial waters, imposing a $5 license fee on residents, 
and a $50 fee on nonresidents, The Court by a six-to-three vote declared the 
statute invalid under the rule of Toomer v. Witsell, which held that a state 
cannot charge different and higher fees unless they are related to higher costs 
of administration.” Relevant sections.of the Organic Act led to the conclusion 
that Congress did not authorize the Territorial Legislature to treat citizens of 
the states in a manner not permitted to the states themselves in their treatment 
of citizens of sister states. The Comity Clause of the Constitution therefore 
applied. i 

Full Faith and Credit. Questions regarding divorce decrees continue to be 
grist for the full faith and credit mill. In one'case the Court ruled that it is to be 
presumed, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that a Florida court which 
granted a decree of divorce had jurisdiction over both parties, thereby rendering 
the issue of jurisdiction over the cause res judicata on a collateral attack in 
another state. Another case presented a more complicated problem.™ Sutton 
divorced Leib in an Illinois state court, with judgment for alimony until re- 
marriage. Later Sutton remarried in Nevada, but this marriage was subsequent- 
ly annulled in New York. Then Sutton sued Leib for unpaid installments of 
alimony in a federal district court in Illinois, under its diversity jurisdiction, 
relying upon her New York annulment decree as determining that her Nevada 
marriage was void. She contended that the Full Faith and Credit Clause 
requires Ilinois to hold the Nevada marriage void ab initio by virtue of the 
New York annulment. Both the District Court and the Court of Appeals ruled, 
however, that since the Nevada marriage was valid in Nevada, it terminated 
the liability for alimony under the Ilinois judgment of divorce. In other words, 
they gave full faith and credit to the Nevada marriage rather than the New 
York annulment. The Supreme Court held that as a matter of constitutional 
law Illinois is free to decide for itself the effect of New York’s declaration of 
annulment on the obligations of Leib, ‘a stranger to that decree. The case was 


121 Carson v. Roane-Anderson Co., 342 U.S. 232 (1952). 

1 384 U.S. 385 (1948). 

13 Mullaney v. Anderson, 342 U.S. 415 (1952). 

1 Cook v. Cook, 342 U.S. 126 (1951). See Erwin N. Griswold, “Divorce Jurisdiction and 
Recognition of Divorce Decrees—A Comparative Study,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 65, 
pp. 193-283 (1951). ` 
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therefore remanded to the Court of Appeals, with direction to determine just 
what.the Ilinois rule was. Justice Frankfurter took the occasion to remark in a 
‘concurring opinion that this case illustrates what little excuse there is left for 
the diversity jurisdiction since the Tompkins case." If there is no Ilinois rule, 
then the federal Court of Appeals will have to fashion one, but it will be tenta- 
tive at best because only the Illinois Supreme Court can settle the issue. He 
‘preferred to remand the case with instructions to hold it until the petitioner 
‘gets a decision in the Illinois courts. 

One’ final full faith and credit problem remains to be discussed. Nelson was 
killed when one of United’s airliners crashed in Utah. Claiming $200,000 under 
the Utah wrongful death statute, Nelson’s executor, an Illinois bank, brought 
an action in the federal District Court in Illinois. The decedent had been a resi- 
dent and citizen of Illinois. United is a Delaware corporation doing business in 
‘Ilinois, and suit was brought under the diversity of citizenship jurisdiction. 
An Illinois statute provides that “no action shall be brought or prosecuted in 
this State to recover damages for a death occurring outside of this State where 
'a right of action for such death exists under the laws of the place where such 
death occurred and service of process in such suit may be had upon the defend- 
-ant in such place.” The District Court and the Court of Appeals both dismissed 
‘on the basis of the Tompkins rule. The Supreme Court reversed,’ holding that 
it was unnecessary to consider Tompkins problems because the case was con- 
trolled by the recent decision in Hughes v. Fetter,4® which held a similar Wiscon- 
‘sin statute to be in violation of the Full Faith and Credit Clause. The only ' 
difference Justice Black could find between the two statutes was that the 
Wisconsin statute barred suit in Wisconsin courts for any wrongful death 
. caused outside the state, whereas the Illinois statute permits suit if service 
cannot be had in the state where the death occurred. He said: “That Illinois 
‘is willing for its courts to try some out-of-state death actions is no reason for 
its refusal to grant full faith and credit as to others.” Justice Jackson, with 
whom Justice Minton agreed, filed a concurring opinion to argue that the 
Tompkins rule did not apply, because this case did not involve a substantive 
rule of law, or “rule of decision.” And he“complained that the Court was silent 
on the question as to which law shall be applied in this case. Actually, he argued, 
‘the Court in effect said that the law of Illinois was wrong, then remade the IIli- 
nois law, and then said that the federal court applies Illinois law. He believed 
‘that the federal district court could apply the laws of Utah without straining 
them through the Ilinois sieve. Justices Reed and Frankfurter dissented for 
‘the reasons given in the Hughes case, where both had dissented. 

14 Erie Railroad Co. v. Tompkins, 304 U.S. 64 (1938). l 
3! First National Bank of Chicago v. United Air Lines, 342 U.S. 396 (1952). 
138 341 U.S. 609 (1951). 
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I. OPINION FORMATION IN THE POLITICAL PROCESS 


The role of public opinion in the political process is more often justified than 
explained by political theorists. Insofar as contemporary theory offers an 
explanation, it replaces the primitive democratic notion of “The People as 
Legislator” with a neo-idealistic conception of public opinion as the “sense of 
the community” (A. D. Lindsay), an emergent product of the process of public 
discussion that enfolds the struggle of private group leaders, public adminis- 
trators, and political representatives to influence the substance and direction 
of governmental policy. ` 

However, this is not the meaning of the term as used either by the man in 
the street or by the social scientist. In both popular and scientific language 
“public opinion” has come to refer to a sort of secular idol, and is a “god-term”’ 
to which citizens, scientists, and office-holders alike pay allegiance, partly as an 
act of faith, partly as a matter of observation, partly as a condition of sanity. 
The public opinion idol has its high priests, claiming to be expert translators of 
the oracles of the personified deity. The idol also has its heretics, divided like all 
protestants into many denominations. The least heretical sect, perhaps, con- 
sists of those who postulate a conceptual fiction somewhat resembling the legal 
relation of ‘“principal-and-agent,” except that they recognize that political 
representatives possess the power to act as trustees as well as agents of their 
amorphous principal. An agnostic position is taken by some emancipated souls 
who suggest that the influence of public opinion is best understood by compar- 
ing it to the effect of weather on behavior—pervasive, varying by geographical 
areas, penetrating or énervating, as the case may be, perceived and enforced 
through our pores and central nervous systems rather than by determinate 
physical sanctions. The atheistic position is held by extreme advocates of the 
view that there is no general public opinion common to the community as a 
whole, but that we have a series of public opinions, ideologies, world views, 
and thought patterns, corresponding to determinate class cleavages or divisions 
in society. The most aggressive unbelievers consist of those who replace public 
opinion with the symbols of “Society” or “Culture,” and preach that political — 
behavior is only a derivation of deeper social uniformities resulting from the 
interaction of personality and culture in the critical stages of maturation when. 
individuals undergo their common socializing experience, integrated, e.g., 
with the adjustments between parents and siblings in the family, sexual at- - 
titudes, the development of moral codes and religious beliefs, educational ex- 
perience, social role and class position and mobility, and so on. 

To modern empirical ears, there is an air of futility and triviality about all - 
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controversies over the nature and role of public opinion whose theoretical 
foundations boil down to religious symbolism, legal fictions, or physiological 
metaphors. Why not go out and directly ask people how they feel about public 
affairs? Once the distinction is recognized between legal sovereignty (predomi- 
‘nant power in the constitutional system) and political sovereignty (predominant 
‘sentiment in thé population to which power-holders feel impelled to acknowl- 
edge obedience), the question naturally arises as to why it is not possible to 
reject all this “group personality” and “State-fiction” business, and simply 
act on the hypothesis that public opinion can be identified directly by asking 
` people questions about how they feel about things. So present-day opinion re- 
search, armed with the techniques of sampling, questionnaire-drafting, coding, 
and interviewing, suggests an operational definition of public opinion as “the 
distribution in the political community of people’s response to issues, personali- 
ties, symbols, or events.” Classified by significant correlates of opinion such ~ 
as national origin, race, sex, education, religion, socio-economic status, area of 
residence, and so forth, the results of opinion surveys are tremendously helpful 
in discriminating between fact and fancy in the analysis of public wants and 
feelings, particularly in discriminating group differences. , 
This gain in clarity, however, is achieved by concentrating on the mass- 
. verbalized-response end of the political continuum. The processes by which 
persons and groups characterized by different social viewpoints and attributes 
are actually connected with opinion-leaders and policy-makers are considered 
to be “another problem.” If public policy is defined as “the authoritative pro- 
gram directives and decisions which establish the purposes and limits of action 
by public officials,” nothing is clearer than that public opinion is not identical _ 
with policy formation. This is not to say that opinion research has no value. 
The point is that opinion research seeks to extrapolate public opinion from 
the complexity of the political process, in which public officials and govern- 
mental opinion leaders who assume responsibility for program formulation 
‘have already anticipated the consequences of public scrutiny of their views 
. upon their respective positions of responsibility and influence. The political 
scientist’s conception of public opinion demands that research be focussed 
` upon behavior in this more inclusive context, which thus assumes a discrepancy 
between public and political opinion. 

If we, as students of government, are more interested in the larger political ` 
process that relates political leadership and popular opinion in the formation of 
policy, then the character of that relationship ought to be stated. Harold Lass- 
well sought to identify it by giving the name “political opinion” to the predom- 
inant sentiment that supports the power position of political leaders or elites, 
and “propaganda” to the manipulative techniques by which such policy- 
makers influence mass attitudes on controversial issues. Greatly influenced 
by Robert Michels, Lasswell constructed @ conceptual model of the political 

` process as a determinate hierarchy of authority, controlled by leaders at the 
apex who act on behalf of the classes in society from which they are recruited 
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or upon whose ideological support their retention, of power depends.! In this 
context, public opinion refers to the frequency distribution of attitudes on 
political subjects in the population at large. Political opinion denotes & psy- 
chological relation—a circular or reciprocal process of symbolic interaction— 
between leaders seeking to acquire or retain power by identifying their public ` 
personalities, beliefs, or programs with the beliefs and values of a mass political 
audience. Policy, originating in the strategic aims and tactical objectives of 
power-holders, is thus limited by the extent to which the conditions necessary 
for their achievement can be made to appear natural, necessary, or desirable 
to the perceptual structure of the audience. Policy also may be modified by the 
practical necessities of securing a predominant basis of agreement or acceptance 
on the part of other organized and politically important publics. From the 
standpoint of any given elite, the relation between public opinion and propa- 
ganda may be visualized as a technical division of labor, as follows: 

(1) The power-holders’ activity of strategic policy determination. - 

(2) The intelligence operations of gathering, analyzing, and reporting data concerning 
the ideological and material position of one’s allies and opponents and intermediate 
entities. 

(3) The information operations of initiating thematic ideas underlying the presentation 
of opinion-forming materials, and deriving appropriate channels for release through 
the mass media. 


(4) The managerial function of coordinating publicity with tactical operations at ap- 
propriate levels of decision. 


The Lasswellian conception of political opinion probably provides the most 
adequate formulation available of the “instrumentalist” view of the relation 
between political leadership and public opinion. It clarifies the common theoret- 
ical orientation of public information programs in both private and govern- 
mental organizations, not to mention military psychological warfare. It is 
coherent, communicable, researchable. There are two vital objections, however, 
to generalizing this conception to the total political process. The first point 
is that the approach is vague about the determinants of policy beyond specify- 
ing the class and personality attributes of power-holders at top levels of organi- 
sation. The problem of factional or multi-group support for political leadership 
is simply assumed away. Also excluded are (1) the situation and (2) the alterna- 
tives of action. The anticipatory effects of traditional popular loyalties and ex- 
pectations upon the premises of policy-thinking, to say nothing of the condi- 
tioning effect of the training process during which leadership capacity and 
reputation are acquired, are either neglected or dismissed. In spite of its em- 
phasis upon the psychodynamics of power, the “tool” conception of political 
opinion minimizes the process by which conflicting values inherent in public 
opinion are internalized within the personalities of power-holders, qualifying 


1 Since the foregoing waa written, a somewhat more generalised model has been 
formulated in H. D. Lasawell and A. Kaplan, Power and Society (Yale, 1950), Ch. 6, and 
by D. B. Truman, The Governmental -Process (New York, 1951), Part I and Ch. 8. 
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their psychological fitness and objective capacity for meeting the institutional 
requirements of public office. 

_The second objection is even more fundamental. It goes to the question of 
whether the single hierarchy of authority can be considered as the typical 
model of political society, or whether the general case consists of a number of 
competing, relatively autonomous units of political influence, within each of 
which the instrumental conception of political opinion may be said to apply. 
Obviously, the “limiting” and “directive” functions of public opinion operate 
differently under ‘conditions when significant differences in policy views are 
resolved within a single organization effectively monopolizing political influence 
and within a pluralistic political universe in which intergroup competition for 
control of policy ts institutionalized and continually exposed to an open forum 
of public discussion. Nevertheless, even the brief constitutional history of 
Soviet Russia has revealed the sensitiveness of Soviet leadership to political 
opinion (a) during the conflicts between the heirs of Marx and Lenin for the 
power to interpret. the Marxian gospel, and (b) in working out the conflicts 
involved in coordinating the power elements separately organized in the party, 
the Soviets, and the functional organs of administration. 

In brief, the implications of the foregoing analysis can be summed up in the 
following propositions: 


1. Public opinion cannot be significantly interpreted in isolation from the historical, 
structural, and interest-group components of the power equilibrium in the com- 
munity. 

2. The conception of politics which restricts political opinion to the role of a mere tool 
of leadership is but a partial view of the relation between public opinion and publio 
policy. ' 

3. Adequate political perspective visualizes the political process as the conditions 
under which political leaders compete for positions of public responsibility for coordi- 
nating multi-individual or group interests and value conflicts. 

4. Btabilixed government presupposes a symbolic structure of political authority with 
which personal and mass loyalties have to be identified; if these loyalties are dis- 
placed by revolutionary propaganda, they have to be projected upon another sys- 
tem of legitimate authority. 

5. Politics may also be considered in another aspect, as a continuing, functional process 

of political management, or determination of the purposes and limits of administra- 

tive action. Modern political science rejects the notion that political decisions are 
previsioned or predetermined by an omniscient mind, or by an automatically fune- 
tioning planning authority, or by an omnipotent socio-political elite whose ideology 
provides an unquestionable basis for deriving policy in indeterminate situations. 

Public policy emerges as a composite product of physical force (actual or implicit), 

economic sanctions, mass public persuasion, and rational discussion, participated in 

and fostered by influential leaders representing significant elements of group opinion. 

6. Analysis of the political management function in relation to the vital problem of 
mobilising opinion reveals the opinion-forming process operating at successive 
leadership levels. At subordinate levels, political opinion is constantly being mobi- 
lized in support of leadership within each of an indeterminate number of inchoate 
or potential and organized publics, Each participating agency in policy formation 
faces internal problems of achieving inner unity and at the same time sufficient 
recognition from outside publics to establish influence of its own leadership. 

7. The higher function of political coordination arises from the objective necessity of 
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formulating programs of governmental (administrative) actión compatible with the 
maintenance of the structure of political opinion in the community as a’ whole. 
Group leaders are forced to recognize the need either for direct collaboration with 
other influential groups in order to establish a working preponderance of power 
consistent with a relatively stable, but contingent equilibrium of political influence, 
or for submitting to the coordinating role of politicians capable of analyzing the 
requirements and possibilities of the situation and proposing programmatic solu- 
tions for intergroup conflict that are acceptable to popular sentiment. The higher 
function of political management may be monopolized by a single social clasa or 
political party, or it may be divided up among several organa of political influence; 
but it cannot be abdicated without undermining the vital structure of political 
opinion that enables society to cohere. 


U. POLITICAL RESEARCH AND THE MASS MEDIA 


As Lowell and Lippmann pointed out, the significance of the mass media 
lies in their strategic function of formulating the content and emphasis of issues 
brought to public attention. While this is a far cry from identifying the content 
of mass communications with public opinion, nevertheless the leadership role 
of the media in “structuring the situation” for their reader or listener is of in- 
estimable political importance. As Bernard Berelson has shown, communica- 
tions media affect public opinion, and public opinion affects the media, in more 
or less specified ways; but this approach provides no conceptual picture of the 
press or the radio or the movies as political entities in themselves, with historic 
organizational, interlapping functional relationships with other centers of 
influence in society. The hypothesis of political research into the relations of 
the media to public opinion is that the media should be analyzed as political 
structures of interest and organization, fulfilling educational and entertain~ 
ment functions of the highest public importance, controlled and operated by 
individuals capable of acting both in the public interest and in the pursuit of 
private or partial group interests. 

Considerable research has already been undertaken into the structure of 
political opinion represented by the organization and control of the opinion in- 
dustries. Some of the propositions established by such research are the follow- 
ing: (1) the political role of the media varies both with its managers’ concep- 
tion of the role of the enterprise in the life of the community and with the 
number and type of group interests upon which its financial solvency depends. 
(2) The conditions suitable for the survival of the mass media as free private 
enterprises vary with the conditions of competitive entry into the business, 
freedom of access to sources and facilities for information, and the conditions 
of responsibility imposed upon staff personnel for approving the content of 
disseminated materials. (3) The quality of performance of the communications 
industries in meeting their responsibilities of freedom in a democratic polity 
depends upon the social origins, group affiliations, and qualifications of compe- 
tence and job survival acquired by reporters, commentators, editors and pub- 
lishers in the course of their training and experience. Thus there is already 
considerable evidence upon which to build further research into the politics 
of the mass media—the relations of its controlling values to those of the society 
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of which they are a part, the internal and external pressures to which policy- 
makers at operating levels are institutionally exposed, and the professional and 
social standards of decision that are applied by administrative personnel in 
determining content. Available studies of the economic structure of the media 
constitute only a starting-point for the investigation of the power relationships 
- at policy-making levels of organization. 

For most students of politics and government, the significant area of research 
into the mass media centers upon their functional relationship to the structure 
of political opinion in the community. One set of questions here has tradi- 
tionally involved the constitutional position of the media themselves, because 

. their legal rights and obligations are an essential condition of their political 
influence. Most of the work in this field has been done by constitutional law- 
yers and political analysts, concentrating upon the permissible conditions that 
government may impose on the right to do business and upon the judicial 
sanctions to which the media are exposed for injuring individuals or violating 
public standards of security and morals. Important as the constitutional value 
problems are, emphasis in the future will probably be placed less upon judicial 
doctrines than upon the policy questions involved in the operating relationships 
between the media and the political and administrative agencies of government. 
For example, how shall the media permit themselves to be utilized by the Presi- 
dent, Congress, the military agencies, the State Department, or the informa- 

. tional services of the great civilian departments, in return for improved access | 

to news and a recognition of governmental responsiblity for advising and shap- 
ing, as well as informing public opinion? How should the representatives of the 
mass media secure access to authoritative sources of program formulation 
without losing vital elements of independence necessary for public perspective 
and understanding? To what-extent should responsibility be delegated to the 
mass media for official public information programs, as in the earlier phases of 
the U. 8. Overseas Information Service? Under what conditions are self-govern- 
ment and responsibility in the opinion industries possible so that formally re- 
presentative, advisory, and consultative relationships can be worked out with 
governmental organs in the formulation of policy? It is extremely interesting 
to observe that the newspaper-radio chains which maintain the most continu- 
ous clamor about the dangers to press freedom in the growth of government 
public information activities are increasingly incurring the epithet of “‘irre- 
sponsibility’ from public officials, critically thinking citizens, and publicly 
respected representatives of the media themselves. Irrespective of whether the 
charge is valid in specific cases, the question remains, how far can responsibility 
go without losing the public’s interest in maintaining the freedom to be irre- 
sponsible from the official standpoint? Reliance upon “informal contacts” 
and the easy distinction between policy-making and policy-explaining are only 
provisional hypotheses for a tremendous field of experience in’the relations 
between government and the mass media in the formulation and execution of 
public policy. f 
The third groyp of questions in this area relates to public policies that control 
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the media in reporting and commenting upon the policies of the administra- 
tion in power. Historically, it is well recognized that the mass impact of the - 
opinion industries has replaced the political factionalism of the early “hole~ 
in-the-wall” printing press days with a self-selected label of “independence.” 
For this reason, helpful as content analysesand effect studies have been, it is 
not likely, even under cold war conditions, that the method of judicial applica- 
tion of quantitative standards of balanced content will become a normal tech- 
nique of public control or that administrative scrutiny will be established to 
prevent unlabelled propagandizing in the news columns, where it is probably 
most effective. Starting from the standpoint of the media themselves, political . 
analysts will focus attention on the organizations, methods, and codes that the 
industries develop as a matter of self-control for maintaining political neutral- ` 
ity, not so much as a basis for imposing public controls, but in order to under- 
stand the internal difficulties faced by the industry members in their own efforts 
toward self-regulation. The problem for political analysis is to identify the con- 
ditions under which the “political independence” claimed by the mass media 
has meaning; the issue is not so much to prove whether the media are independ- 
ent or not, but to disclose the pattern of interpersonal and group relationships 
in the community that explain the actual position taken in the content of edi- 
torial or news reporting. As Ruth Inglis pointed out in her brilliant study of 
self-regulation in the movies, it may well be that the policy of “nonpartisan- 
ship” or “independence” in political controversies is only one part of the 
broader problem of “raising the public taste and standards of expectation”; 
but, even so, complicated problems of research are involved in analyzing or 
exposing internal differences within the opinion industries and the varying 
political alignments within the industry, relationships with special interest 
groups in the community, and relationships with public: regulatory agencies 
(including congressional investigatory committees). In short, the task for 
political research into the mass media in the community is to show how public 
policies affecting the mass media are related to the character of political or- 
ganization within the opinion industries, the impact of proposed public policies 
upen the various control groups within the media, and the type of arrangements 
provided by the media managers for leaders of both governmental and non- 
governmental opinion seeking public expression of their political views. 


THE GOVERNMENT SECTOR OF THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY* 


‘BLMER B. STAATS 
~U. 8. Bureau of the Budget 


Americans differ in their views as to the proper role of the government in 
our economy. It is generally agreed, however, that government—state, local, 
and national—has become the most important. single factor affecting the level 
of economic activity. The purpose here is not to discuss the arguments for or 
against a greater or lesser role to be played by government, but to outline the 
more significant ways in which this role manifests itself in our daily economic 
life. 

The zemarks ‘tials follow obviously cannot treat in detail the relationships 
between government and industry. They are intended rather to set forth in 
overall terms the importance of various governmental programs to the economy 
as reflected in governmental budgets at all levels. Examples and illustrations are 
drawn primarily from the federal budget, although the importance of govern- 
mental action upon the economy at the state and local level has been too fre- 
quently underestimated. 

This paper discusses, first, the overall impact of the budget upon the econo- 
my; second, the effect of the changing emphasis in the budget upon national 
security programs in a peacetime period; and, third, the process through which 
more effective public understanding and control of governmental expenditure 
can be achieved. 


I. HOW GOVERNMENT INFLUENCES THE ECONOMY 


In discussing the government sector of the American economy, economists 
usually address themselves to figures indicating the total receipts and expendi- 
tures at all levels of government. These budget totals themselves tell a signifi- 
cant story. In the fiscal year 1952, which closed June 30, 1952, the federal 
government spent approximately $66 billion and collected in taxes approximate- 
ly $62 billion. In the current fiscal year which began last July 1, it is estimated 
that federal expenditures will rise by about $8.5 billion, with tax receipts in- 
creasing by about $6.5 billion. Under the stress of defense emergency spending, 
the estimate for fiscal year 1954 is for a further increase in federal expenditures. 
Receipts are estimated at about the same level as the current fiscal year. State 
and local budgets in total are nearly in balance, with expenditures running at 
an annual rate of nearly $26 billion, and receipts at more than $24 billion. This 
means that government revenues at all levels in fiscal year 1953 will amount to 
approximately 31¢ of every dollar of national income, compared with 12¢ out 
of each dollar 25 years ago, and 5¢ at the beginning of the century. 


* The substance of this paper was originally presented in an address before the Work- - 


shop on Economic Education, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Publio 
Affairs, Syracuse University, July 2, 1952. 
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These overall budget totals reflect a multitude of government activities and 
services affecting the economy of this nation as well as the economies of other 
free nations. They also reflect a demand by the electorate—irrespective of 
political party or political doctrine—for a steady expansion of governmental 
activities, 

Significant as these figures are, they tell only a very small part of the story. 
Government activities affect economic activity in many different ways which 
are not fully reflected in the totals of receipts and expenditures. 

Trust Funds. Budget totals leave out of account, for example, the federal 
government’s role as a trustee for several highly important trust funds, such as 
the Old Age and Survivors Insurance. Trust Fund, Unemployment Insurance 
Trust Fund, National Service Life Insurance Fund for Veterans, and the Civil 
Service Retirement Fund. At the present time these trust funds take in receipts 
of about $9.0 billion a year and pay out about $5.5 billion a year. In other 
words, they are receiving approximately $3.5 billion more than they pay out. 
While these expenditures and receipts are not legally the same as federal 
expenditures or direct tax receipts, they have the same kind of impact on the 
economy as normal budget expenditures and receipts. These transactions, which 
enter into what is commonly called the “cash budget,” have a significant effect 
on the economy and certainly must receive consideration in any analysis of 
government expenditures. 

Government Purchases. Government also affects the economy in its role as a 
major purchaser of goods and services. If we add the 2.6 million employees of 
the federal government to the approximately 4 million employees of state and 
local government, the total is one out of every nine employed persons in the 
United States working directly for the government. If we add military per- 
sonnel to the total, the ratio is approximately one out of every six. Government 
today is also a major purchaser of commodities. For example, the federal 
government buys over 90 per cent of the output of the aircraft industry, about 
60 per cent of the output of the electronics industry, and is the largest single 
purchaser of the output of the shipping industry. Government purchases of 
goods and services amount to more than one-fifth of the gross national product. 

Grants, Loans, Guarantees, and Direct Payments. Government affects the econ- 
omy in a third way by assisting various groups through grants, loans and guar- 
antees, or through direct payments to individuals. Especially important is the 
ever-increasing number of examples of the government’s acting to take the risk 
off the shoulders of private enterprise, to subsidize through low interest rates, 
or to “underwrite” the market. This type of action has become far-reaching, 
as may be seen from the following illustrations: 

1. The Commodity Credit Corporation in fiscal year 1953 will make farm loans total- 
ing $2.2 billion under the price support program. 

2. The Federal National Mortgage Asscciation has authority to purchase up to $3,650 
million of mortgages insured by the Federal Housing Agency or guaranteed by the Veter- 
ans Administration. New commitments of $1.3 billion are anticipated in the fiscal year 


1953. About 85 percent of the mortgages purchased will be to finance defense-housing 
construction. $ 
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3. The Defense Production Act authorizes three types of aid to defense industry: 


a. Section 301 authorises defénse procurement agencies to guarantee loans to de- 
fense contractors and subcontractors. New commitments in fiscal year 1953 are 
estimated at $1 billion. : 

b. Section 802 authorises the RFC and the Export-Import Bank to make direct 
loans and to participate in private loans for expansion of capacity, development 
of technological processes, or production of essential materials—available to 
borrowers ineligible under regular lending authority of these agencies. New com- 
mitments-in 1958 will total $260 million. z 

c. Section 303 authorizes the Defense Materials Procurement Agency to guarantee 
minimum prices and to make advances on purchase commitments for strategic 
minerals and: metals.and industrial equipment. Nor commitments in 1958 will 
total $60 million. 


4. The Veterans Administration guarantees and insures loans made by private lenders 
to veterans of World War II for the purchase or construction of housing. It also guaran- 
tees and insures a relatively small number of business and farm loans and makes direct 
housing loans to veterans i in areas where guaranteed loans are not available at 4 per cent 
` interest. 

5. The Housing and Home Finance Agency makes loans and grants to communities 
to plan and execute projects for the elimination of slums and the redevelopment of blighted 
aréas. 

6. The Federal Housing Administration insures loans for the purchase or construction 
of housing through several insurance programs—for example, the new program of mort- 
gage insurance for homes built in defense-housing areas. 

7. The Rural Electrification Administration makes loans, mainly to cooperatives, to 
finance construction of electrical distribution, transmission, and. generating facilities in 
rural areas. It also makes loans to finance improvements in rural telephone systems. 

8. The Farmers’ Home Administration makes loans for production and subsistence, 
for farm ownership and improvement, for farm housing, and for improvement of water 
facilities in semi-arid areas. 

9. Federal intermediate credit banks make short-term loans to farm lending institu- 
tions to help them finance production credit needs of farmers. 

- 10. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorised to make direct loans and 
to participate in private loans to help finance private businesses which are unable to obtain 
credit on reasonable terms elsewhere. Also, under the Defense Production Act, it makes 
loans to small businesses for defense purposes. 

i 11. The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation insures the deposits of all banks en- 

titled to the benefits of insurance under the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. To protect 
depositors it may also make loans to or purchase assets from the insured banks when such 
loans or purchases will facilitate a merger or consolidation and will reduce the probable 
loss to the Corporation. It makes loans and purchases assets to prevent the closing of an 
insured bank or to re-open a closed insured bank. 

12. The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation guarantees the safety of 
savings and credited earnings up to $10,000 for each investor’s account. in an insured 
institution. It makes loans to, purchases assets of, or contributes to, insured institutions 
to prevent their default or to restore them to normal operation. 

13. Under the tax amortisation program, businessmen may ‘‘write-off’’ certain 
amounts of the cost of expansion of their businesses for government defense work by 
charging such expansion to ‘business expenses” for tax purposes. 

14. The Publio Housing Administration is authorized to make loans and grants to 
assist local housing authorities to construct 135,000 low-rent public housing units annu- 
ally over a six-year period. 


x 
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Many other examples could be added to this list. The programs mentioned, 
however, will provide financial assistance totaling nearly $17.5 billion to busi- 
ness firms and individuals in the fiscal year 1953. These programs have little 
direct effect on expenditures since they are reflected in the budget only on a net 
cost basis, but their economic effect is obviously great. 

Unlike the above programs, direct payments or subsidies to business, farmers, 
and other groups have a substantial effect on expenditures. Payments to farmers 
for soil conservation practices, subsidies to the merchant marine and the air- 
` Hnes, aid to the newspapers in the form of subsidized postal rates, grants to 

local communities through navigation and river and harbor and flood control 
work—these are but a few illustrations of direct federal payments which have 
an important effect on the economy. 

Probably most controversial are payments to individuals under various social 
security and welfare programs. These payments include old-age and survivors 
insurance, unemployment benefits, and railroad retirement benefits—which are 
financed out of trust funds—and public assistance benefits, which are included 
in the budget totals. Taken together, these payments amounted to $4.2 billion 
in 1950, and are estimated at $5.3 billion in the current year. The economic 
effects of these payments are far-reaching, in terms of the number of people 
who benefit directly from them. For example, the average number of persons 
receiving public assistance in the current year is estimated at nearly 4.9 million, 
and about 5 million will receive OASI benefits. 

' Federal benefit payments to veterans also reach and affect the economic be- 
havior of many people. This year, more than 700,000 veterans will receive edu- 
cation and training benefits, and more than 3 million veterans and their de- 
pendents will receive compensation and pensions. Total payments will amount 
to about $3 billion. 

Other direct payments are made, of course, to the several million persons 
covered by the employee retirement systems operated by federal, state and 
local governments. ` 

Through its own hospitals and out-patient clinics, the federal government 
provides medical services and hospital care that -are available in some measure 
to more than 25 million people. Included in this eligible group are 20 million 
war veterans; 34 million officers and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and certain of their dependents; 400,000 American Indians and 
the Eskimos and other natives of Alaska; and nearly 20,000 persons in federal 
institutions. The federal government operates more than 500 hospitals, which 
have nearly 20 per cent of all the hospital beds in the United States. In addition, 
the armed forces maintain many hospitals overseas. 

Regardless of what one thinks of the political or social implications of the 
programs outlined above, their economic effect of stabilizing purchasing power 
is generally conceded. 


Government Enterprises. The government affects the economy in another way a 


-by directly operating many enterprises producing goods and services. In the 
current fiscal year the Tennessee Valley Authority, for example, will add new 
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`- capital investment- of $267 million and will spend $122 million for operating 


expenses, The Post Office Department, the largest single business operation in 
. the country, will spend nearly-$3 billion. 

Regulatory Activities. Through government regulation of the economy, more- 
over, the government has undertaken programs to protect consumers by con- 
trolling certain monopoly-type industries such as power, transportation, and 
. communications. It also has undertaken to protect the consumer through 
programs such as the Food and Drug Administration, the Federal Trade Com- 
_ mission, and the Securities and Exchange Commission, and other regulatory 
activities. While these programs involve only a small percentage of total budg- 
. et expenditures, they have far-reaching effects upon the entire economy. 

Taxation. Finally, there is the matter of taxation. Besides the amount of 
taxation, the kind of tax and the manner of its collection are also significant. 
Every time government spends money, it provides purchasing power for some- 
_ one; every time it levies taxes, it takes purchasing power away from someone. 
Whether these revenues are obtained from taxes on individuals, from taxes on 
corporations, or from excises, or from borrowing, it affects not only the future 
of individuals and businesses but also the caneu stability of our monetary 
and credit structure. 


I. THE POSTWAR BUDGET 


The above classification of governmental activity—and many other such 
classifications might be made—has only one purpose, to provide a better under- 
standing of how government activities affect our economic life. A somewhat 
more controversial subject is the purposes or objectives which government 
programs are designed to achieve. This, of course, goes to the heart of the issue 
of what the government should and should not do. 

Governmental activities at all levels have increased sharply in the past 
fifty years, and I believe that government will continue to play an increasingly 
important part in our lives, regardless of the political party in control. Whatever 
may be the motivating factors, the pressures to increase the size and number 
. of activities of government appear to be greater than-those which seek to re- 
duce them. I believe it can be safely assumed that government will never again 
occupy the relatively minor role it played in the economic life of the nation 
twenty or thirty years ago. The problem confronting us, therefore, is agree- 
ment, first upon objectives and, second, on how the machinery of government 
- can be improved to best serve our common needs, 

The dominant factor today is the need for national security. In the fiscal year 
which started July 1, it is estimated that total expenditures will reach nearly 
$75 billion. More than seventy per cent of this total, or roughly $53 billion, will 
be required for six major national security programs—military services, inter- 
national security and foreign relations, atomic energy development, civil de- 
. fense, ship building, and defense production. Thus, it can be seen that all but 

‘approximately $21 billion of total federal expenditures this year will be the 
direct result of programs designed to deal with the problem of communist _ 
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aggression. More than one-half of the remaining $21 billion will be required to 
pay the costs of past wars, in the form of veterans’ services and benefits, 
and interest on the national debt, most of which was created during World 
War II. This leaves about $10 billion out of the total expenditure of $75 billion 
for all other federal services. 

Paradoxically enough, this $10 billion is the area against which the charges of 
big government and bureaucracy are most frequently hurled. This is the area, 
also, to which those who would balance the budget frequently direct their at- 
tention. - 

It can be appreciated how keen the competition is for a greater share of the 
limited dollars available. We emerged from World War II with a relatively large 
military program and new international responsibilities, both designed to pre- 
serve our national security in the uncertain postwar world. We emerged with 
a debt more than five times greater than before the war, costing us more than 
$5 billion annually in interest alone. We emerged with 15 million new veterans, 
many needing hospitalization and eligible for readjustment training and educa- 
tion benefits. These new and enlarged programs created a new base for the 
federal budget—a base five times greater than it had been a decade before. 
Consider also that during the war our domestic programs had been virtually 
closed down. Our economy had been expanding, science and technology had 
made tremendous strides, and our population had grown, but during these 
years we had been building up an ever-increasing backlog of needs—needs for 
more housing, for improved highways, for increased medical research and 
training, for new natural resource developments, for more adequate measures 
of social welfare and security. Thus, one of the great problems facing the federal 
government during the postwar years has been the achievement of an adequate 
domestic program within the limited number of available dollars. 

Yet even within this segment of the budget, only slightly more than one-half 
is subject to re-allocation or reducticn through the normal budgetary process. 
Much of it is committed for meeting such relatively fixed and predetermined 
obligations of the government as tke contributions to retirement funds for 
railroad workers and: government employees, the recurrent postal deficit, and 
agricultural price support. This part of the budget provides also for practically 
all the $3 billion of grants to state and local governments under existing laws— 
among them the annual grants of more than $1 billion for public assistance and 
more than one-half billion dollars for highways and airports, as well as the 
grants for hospital construction for which actual expenditures in the current 
fiscal year will exceed $100 million. Moreover, this $10 billion for civilian do- > 
mestic programs includes numerous items which have direct and obvious rela- 
tionships to the defense effort, including defense power projects, internal secu-. 
rity, and protection of harbors and ports. 

When part of the $10 billion is set aside for relatively fixed commitments, 
open-end grants, and obvious defense-related items, civilian domestic pro- 
grams subject to significant annual revisions constitute a relatively small part 
of the $75 billion total of expenditures for the fiscal year 1953. - 
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In referring to the limited funds available for civilan or domestic programs ' 
in the budget, I do not mean to imply that there is any fixed or arbitrary total 
available for these programs from year to year. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Each individual program must be weighed and compared with a mul- 
- titude of other programs in terms of its potential importance to the nation as 

_ well as its short-run contribution to defense needs and essential civilian re- 
` quirements. In our rapidly expanding defense economy, the government’s 
jobs of providing postal service, operating the federal airways, patrolling the 
~ borders, or collecting taxes and customs get bigger, not smaller. In other fields, 
the government’s efforts must be redirected so that housing, the protection of 
health, and the operation of schools are particularly assured i in critical defense 
BYERS: \ 

All these factors have a bearing upon our ability to manage the budget so 
as to achieve the broad fiscal policies necessary to promote growth and stability 
~ in our economy. Most economists now appear to be in some degree of agreement 
with the principle of compensatory fiscal policy. That is, during depression 
periods they believe that the government should either spend more; tax less, 
or both, and that in inflationary periods, on the other hand, the government 
should tax more and spend less. In effect this means that during depression 
periods the government is adding purchasing power to the income stream and 

during inflationary periods it is withdrawing purchasing power from the income 
stream. Thus, the government tends to conipensate for the ups and downs of 
the business sector of the economy. We must recognize, of course, that there are 
many practical limitations to this principle. For example, during periods of 
international tension, such as the present, government spending is determined 
largely by national security needs. As a result, the fiscal program of the govern- 
‘ment cannot fully compensate for the economic pressures generated by increases 
in government demand. During World War II and following the North Korean 
aggression, the Congress found it necessary to impose direct controls as a means 
‘of restraining inflationary pressures. 

‘The Committee for Economic Development has suggested that budgetary 
policy be based upon a stable structure of taxes and a stable structure of ex- 
penditures, endeavoring to achieve -a balance at a reasonably high level.of 
employment, allowing surpluses to occur in booms and deficits to occur in de- 
pressions. Unfortunately, when we have a fairly large surplus, as in 1948, there 
is a strong temptation to reduce tax rates and initiate new programs. So it is 

- very difficult to adhere to a policy that involves ue upon the automatic 
impact of changing levels of business activity. 

Most of us have come to realize that in a period of severe deflation it is not 
in the best interests of the nation to attempt to balance the budget. Any at=- 
tempt to balance the budget at a time when national income sharply declines 
will prove self-defeating, because the very attempt to take out more taxes from 
the-pockets of consumers who haye lower incomes than they had before re- 
duces still further the amount they have to spend and aggravates the economic 
decline. This used to be a radical idea, but it is becoming an accepted fact. 
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For example, in 1949 a special subcommittee on monetary credit and fiscal 
policy of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, headed by Senator 
Douglas, after extensive studies explicitly recognized that annual budget: bal- 
,ancing was not a feasible objective in all types of economic conditions. 

We have to strive for some kind of a budgetary balance over a longer period, 
recognizing that deficits are inevitable in depressions and periods of national 
tension. It would be convenient if we could stop at this point and simply say, 
“budgetary policy stimulates the economy when we have deficits and slows 
down inflation when we have surpluses.” But the fact is that a balanced budget 
can readily be either inflationary or deflationary. The economic effect varies de- 
pending on the specific kinds of expenditures and taxes, i.e., what income groups 
pay the taxes, or what income groups get the bulk of the benefits from the 
expenditures. i 

With respect to expenditures, payments for public assistance grants, for 
example, will give a far more direct stimulus to the economy than payment of 
interest on the public debt, which goes chiefly to financial institutions or rela- 
tively high income groups. With respect to revenues, to take an extreme case 
again, a sales tax, or an excise tax, will retard business much more than will an - 
estate tax, the effect of which is very indirect and not too definable. 

In measuring the economic impact of federal financial transactions, the so- 
called “consolidated cash budget’’—which reflects the actual flow of- money 
between the government and the public—is regarded by many economists as a 
better tool than the conventional budget. The consolidated cash budget in- 
cludes the transactions between the trust funds and the public, which are not 
reflected in the conventional budget. Since the trust funds have been taking in 
more money than they have been paying out—building reserves for future 
liabilities—-the difference between the cash budget figures and the conventional 
budget figures is substantial. For example, in the seven postwar fiscal years 
1947 through 1953, the conventional budget shows a defictt estimated at $2.2 
billion, while the “cash” budget shows a surplus estimated at $20 billion. 


I. CONTROL OF GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES" 


Among the governmental mechanisms through which these various types of 
needs are evaluated and determined, the most important is the annual budget 
process. 

There is a general misconception of the kind of information necessary to 
evaluate a federal budget. The size, scope, and direction of the President’s 
budget are not determined by a multitude of unrelated decisions reached on 
individual items and activities. The question of how much money is needed 
to run a given activity efficiently has to be asked about every budget request, 
but it is not the major decision that has to be made—and even this question 
cannot be decided on a piecemeal basis. More basic-is the question whether each 
activity shall be conducted at all, and if so at what level. For any particular 
program, this question can be answered only in the perspective of such broad 
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considerations as the general outlook for expenditures and revenues, economic 
trends, the requirements of law, and many other factors. 

These are the kinds of questions encountered again and again in tbe prepara- 
tion of the budget.. Long before detailed estimates are prepared by the agencies, 
meetings have been held to identify problems and discuss the prospects for 
each major program, forecasts have been prepared to indicate the probable 
totals of revenues and expenditures and their relationship to the general eco- 
nomic outlook, appropriation ceilings have been determined for the larger agen- ` 
cies, and general policies have been-defined. The agency requests are reviewed 
‘in the light of these basic decisions and policies as well as the requirements of 
existing law. Such considerations determine the broad outlines of the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

Certainly the Congress in its review of the budget should bring to bar: both 
with respect to the total and each individual part, all possible information that 
will help it to obtain a full understanding and independent judgment of the 
budget requests submitted by the President. I am inclined to think, however, 
that this is not simply a matter of increasing the quantity of information placed 
before the Congress. Instead, it would seem to be a matter of the relevance of 
information. That is to say, instead of knowing more about the lesser detail of 
budgetary proposals, the Congress might want to know more about the issues 
and problems that determine the budget in its main elements and as a whole. 

Fortunately, the Congress already has available for its use a sizeable amount 
of information which has a direct bearing upon the budget and the major con- 
siderations which underlie it. This available information includes the estimates 
and justifications presented to the Appropriations Committees; the detailed 
work of the staffs of the Appropriations Committees; the valuable audit re- 
ports, a8 well as other reports and data, of the General Accounting Office; 
the various reports produced by the staff of the Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Expenditures; similar reports from the staff of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures; the factual research available through the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress; the information pertaining to 
thé budget developed by the Joint Committee.on the Economic Report; the 
technical work of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation; and 
the factual data furnished by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Of great importance in any consideration of expenditure control is the review 
of the fiscal effects—the effects upon subsequent budgets—of authorizing legis- 
lation. which is introduced and considered at any given session of Congress. At 
present, such a review is not systematically and uniformly provided in either 
house. It would seem fundamental that in appraising legislation from the stand- 
point of public policy, the Congress should do so with as full a knowledge as is ` 
possible of its effect upon the future fiscal position of the government. 

A careful budget review, however, is not enough. We need to review again the 
question of improved legislative procedures at all levels of government. While 
there have been many improvements, the roll calls and quorum. calls in the . 
national Congress-still take up 10 per cent of the entire time of that body. The 
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Congress last year enacted a total of 411 private relief bills—nearly twice as 
many private bills as public bills—many of which could have been handled 
under a delegation to the executive branch. We need higher salaries and better 
staff for members of our legislative bodies. What we particularly need is a care- 
ful reexamination of the machinery for the review of fiscal policy and the 
budget. We must also find additional ways to improve the organization and 
management of the administrative agencies. I think that we need to establish 
from time to time a commission along the lines of the Hoover Commission. 
No commission in itself can provide a simple formula for economies or reduc- 
tions in the budget, but it can provide the basis for better public understanding 
of the problem, an understanding which is the essential prerequisite to major 
reforms or improvements in the administration of governmental programs. We 
need to provide better incentives for employees through awards, through more 
adequate salaries, and through improvements in the merit system. 

Finally, steps should be taken to increase citizen interest and participation 
in government: No document has more implications for all of our people than 
the budget itself. Yet, for the fiscal year 1952 only 1,000 copies of the Budget 
Document were distributed to the public. This means that for a state the size 
of Ohio not more than 50 copies of the budget were available. Three years ago 
the Bureau of the Budget began the publication annually of The Federal Budget 
in Brief, a small document of less than 50 pages, in which it has undertaken 
through the simple devices of charts, tables, and short narrative descriptions to 
present the basic facts with respect to where the money is spent and where it 
comes from. The response to this document has been excellent, but we still 
need to make available to the public more factual data. There is still too much 
misinformation with respect to the budget, some of it coming from individuals 
and groups who have not been too careful to set down the facts clearly. In most 
cases, however, it has come from individuals who do not understand the com- 
plex make-up of this important document. 

The experience of the Bureau of the Budget over several decades demon- 
strates that there can be no simple, easy, single-shot approach to economy, 
efficiency, and restraint in the fiscal operations of the government. This is a 
goal that has to be achieved through continuous, unremitting, intensive review 
of both the operations and the programs. The operations must be watched to 
see that they are managed carefully and competently. The programs must be 
watched to see that they are the right programs, each in a balanced relation- 
ship to the rest of the government program and to the economy as a whole. 
There is no single answer to the question of controlling expenditures—there 
can be only a series of separate, considered judgments on a series of individual 
items. It is most important that these shall be well-informed judgments, con- 
sistent with one another and with the PER AA fiscal, arid economic situ- 
ation. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE SECURITY PROBLEM 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST* 


HALFORD L. HOSKINS 
Library of Congress 


On April 4, 1949, the representatives of twelve European and American na- 
tions, assembled in Washington, D. C., affixed their signatures to an instrument 
called the North Atlantic Treaty. This was the crucial step in the formstion of 
one of the most impressive alliances ever entered into by sovereign states. The 
pact bore testimony to the rise of a new menace in the world, a menace spear- 
headed by a specious form of communism and powered by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, whose postwar activities left to the free nations no practi- 
cable alternative other than to seek safety in a regional collective security pact. 

The North Atlantic Alliance, as its name implied, was designed primarily to 
make provision for the defense, in time of emergency, of the nations grouped 
about the North Atlantic basin. The logic in this lay in the circumstance that 
about the shores of this oceanic basin were grouped most of the nations whose 

- industrial potentials and whose institutions constituted the only serious chal- 
lenge to world domination by the Soviet Union, Certainly in April, 1949 the 
Soviet threat was not confined to the North Atlantic area, nor was the pact 
confined to those limits. The inclusion of France in the alliance necessarily 
involved the inclusion also of its Algerian department. Strategically speaking, 
France—with Algeria—represented the Mediterranean approximately a3 much 
‘as it did the North Atlantic area. Italy also was embraced by the treaty. 
Largely shut off from other parts of continental Europe by.the Alps and situated 
well away from the North Atlantic area, Italy was definitely Mediterranean 
in character. Thus, the North Atlantic Pact contained within its own original 
structure evidence to the effect that security in the North Atlantic ares called 
for defense arrangements at least in the western Mediterranean. This was 
tacit recognition of the fact that, in the contemporary world, security is indi- 
visible. It reflected the realization that security in the North Atlantic or in 
any other specific area necessitates coming to grips with a world menace where- 
ever it may choose to appear. Indeed, no sooner was the North Atlantic Alliance 
a functioning organization than it was faced with the neceasity of extending the 
bounds of its direct concern eastward to embrace other Soviet pressure areas. 
` Historically, imperial Russie, whose mantle of external policy now is worn 
so fittingly by the Soviet Union, aimed at expansion southward—toward the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf—rather more consistently than in any 
other direction. Since 1696, when the expanding realm of the Tsars reached 
the northern shores of the Black Sea and incorporated the town and port of - 
-Azov, one of the most persistent themes in international relations has been 


* This article is an adaptation of parts of a forthcoming book, tentatively entitled 
The Middle East: Problem Area in World Politics, to be published by The Macmillan 
Company. om 
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supplied by the efforts of this great northern power to reach the Mediterranean 
and the Persian Gulf on its own terms. Except for the timely assistance rendered 
to the waning Ottoman and Persian Empires by Great Britain, sometimes rein- 
forced by other European states, the political map outlines of southern Europe, 
southern Asia and parts of Africa indubitably would not have been those now 
familiar to us. 

Until after the North Atlantic Pact had begun to function, the United States 
had no coordinated policy applicable to the Middle East as a whole. Its pre- 
* vious postwar contacts with that area had taken the form of ad hoc measures 
not yet bound up with long range national policy. While undoubtedly it had 
been conditioned to respond to needs arising beyond the defined limits of the 
Atlantic Pact by having participated in the development of a wartime supply 
route to Russia through Iran and in the final campaigns in North Africa and 
the Mediterranean, the assumption by the United States: of responsibilities 
within this area resulted from the practical requirements of leadership in the 
postwar world. In its efforts to establish situations of strength in the Middle 
East, the United States was under the necessity at the outset of proceeding 
more or less in the role of deputy of the powers which, although enfeebled by 
war, still maintained recognizable spheres of influence in the area. France and 
Italy no longer maintained important holds on the Levant, but the residual 
interests of Great Britain were still extensive. As early as 1946, before any 
serious thought had been.given to the need for a North Atlantic Alliance, Soviet 
and satellite pressures on Greece, Turkey and Iran led to the granting of 
emergency forms of United States economic assistance to those states. The 
British announcement in February, 1947 that, owing to a disastrous state of 
economic affairs at home, all forms of British support for Greece would have 
to be suspended at once, called for American policy decisions of a more funda- 
‘mental sort. Time being of the essence, hasty conferences of American political 
and military chiefs ended in the conclusion that, on security grounds alone, the 
United States could not afford the risks involved in an extension of the Soviet 
sphere to the Mediterranean. “It must be the foreign policy of the United 
States,” said President Truman, “to support free peoples who are resisting at- 
tempted subjugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures. .. .” 

The pronouncement, coupled with a request to the Congress for an appropria- 


' _ tion of $400 million for military and economic aid to Greece and Turkey and 


authorization for the sending of technical missions to those countries, opened 
up & new era in the relations of the United States with outposts of the Middle 
East. Although primarily defensive in character and limited for the time being 
as to geographical area of application, the doctrine set forth for congressional 
approval contained overtones that were neither defensive nor local in character. 
Practically speaking, an ultimatum had been issued. While it contained more of 
bravado than of promise, since little or no military force could then have been 
mustered in support of it, the President’s pronouncement was a precursor of 
successive steps each of which was more far-reaching than the last, until the 
United States was deeply committed for the whole of the Middle East. 
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Further aid for Greece and Turkey—and incidentally Iran—was continued 
_in 1948. In October, 1949 came the enactment of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act, conceived as a means of promoting the interests of-the free world apart 
from, but in relation:to, other forms of assistance to the same end, namely, the 
Eéonomic Recovery Program, the Point Four or Technical Assistance Program, 
and the North Atlantic Treaty program. By the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
all of the methods previously developed for the promotion of the security in- 
terests of the United States and its allies were brought into closer relationship. 
Under this Act, for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953, sums totaling more than 
$13 billion were appropriated. Of this, substantial amounts were earmarked for 
direct aid of one kind or another not only to Greece, Turkey and Iran, but also 
to Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Yemen and Israel. It 
was natural that the assumption of these responsibilities of an economic nature 
were followed, as need arose, by political responsibilities, as well. 
` British policy in this area, meanwhile, had reached a state of bankruptcy. It 
rested still, as in earlier times, on á lively realization that the Middle East is 
strategically vital as the barrier between the Soviet Union and the earth’s 
richest oil regions, the vast resources of the African continent, and the major 
routes of communication to South and East Asia and to the commonwealths in 
the antipodes. At the close of World War II, British Ministers believed that, 
despite many wartime changes, British a eee in the area could be main- 
tained through two organizational channels: the Arab League, reinforced by 
” treaties with Egypt, Iraq and Transjordan, as the political and military basis of 
stability, and the Middle East Supply Center, as an agency through which de- 
pressed populations might be brought with economic aid to the stage of develop- 
ment where “princes and pashas” could be dispensed with. Within the next five 
years these assumptions were found to be fallacious. Owing particularly to 
troubles growing out of a “National Home for the Jewish People” in Palestine, 
the Arab League, originally formed. under British sponsorship, became em- 
_ bittered and ineffectual. Egypt, the bell-wether of the group, inaugurated a _ 
campaign aimed at the canceling of the 1936 treaty and the ousting of the 
British from both the Suez.Canal zone and the Sudan. The Middle East agency 
in these circumstances met only with frustration. - . 

The single source of hope in attaining British Middle East objectives in the 
future thus appeared to lie in the growing disposition of the United States to 
share in British aims and objectives and to make available both the financial 
and the physical means for the implementation of policy. Obviously this would 
call for close Anglo-American understanding and cooperation in building up the 

_ economies and the military strength of the Middle East states, in reducing the 
animosities growing out of the Arab-Israel war, in resettling the Arab refugees, 
and in creating conditions in which forms of aid could’ be made acceptable to the 
indigenous populations. It would also call for a miracle: the miracle that, even 
if British and American objectives should prove to be substantially the same, 
complete agreement and cooperation could be maintained as to the methods to 
be employed in pursuing them. British Government heads must have been ` 
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aware of the risks inherent in seeking cooperation from a powerful ally far re- 
moved from and relatively.a stranger to the scene of action—an ally, moreover, 
upon whom the United Kingdom was largely dependent for its own economic 
recovery. Yet the only visible alternative would have been to withdraw as com- 
pletely from the whole of the Middle East area as had been the withdrawal from 
Greece in 1947 and-Palestire in 1948. To the extent that hope still remains that 
the countries of the Middle East can be retained within the sphere of influence 
of the free world, the course chosen by the British would appear to have been 
judicious. Tre event has borne out the usual human experience, however, that 
miracles are extremely rare and can not confidently be counted upon. 

It was natural that, once having absorbed the British doctrine that no com- 
prehensive plan of security would be effectual without some provision for the 
Middle East, American planners should plunge boldly into schemes for incor- 
porating thet area into western defense plans. They were the less restrained 
in their efforts to achieve desired results in an unfamiliar environment because 
of a rather widely prevalent suspicion that the British, because of preoccupa- 
tion in characteristic ways with their own national interests, had failed signally 
to maintain an adequate working basis for a mutual security scheme. 

Illustrative of contrasting views was the case of Turkish-Greek candidacy 
for full mem>ership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. At the time of 
the signing cf the North Atlantic Treaty the Greek and Turkish foreign minis- 
ters expressed the hope that a comparable Mediterranean pact might be formed 
to extend th3 zone of joint defense into the Middle East. The western powers 
did not view that proposal as practicable, but in the autumn of 1950 both 
Turkey and Greece were made consultants to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization on matters of Mediterranean defense. As the Korean war pro- 
gressed, however, Turkey became increasingly concerned over its exposed - 
position on tie frontier of the Soviet Union and inaugurated a campaign aimed 
at achieving full membership in NATO. Similar representations were made by 
Greece. United States officials, coming more and more to regard Turkey as a 
cornerstone :n any comprehensive scheme for the security of the free world, 
reached the conclusion in the early months of 1951 that it would be the part of 
wisdom to accede to Turkish wishes. This conclusion was stoutly opposed at 
first by several members of the Allience, notably by Great Britain. British 
spokesmen pointed out that the Treaty of Mutual Assistance of October 19, 
1939 betweea Great Britain, France and Turkey contained such assurances 
for Turkey es were needed from the West. They submitted that the proper 
role for Turkey was to servd as the keystone in a Middle East, not a North 
Atlantic, defense structure. These arguments did not weigh heavily with Turk- 
ish leaders nor with their American sponsors. When, in September, the Atlantic 
Pact Council met in Ottawa, representatives of the United States were able to 

“secure a unanimous agreement that both Turkey and Greece should be invited 
to join the Pact. In February, 1952 the formalities of extending the Pact were 
concluded. A; the latitude of Istanbul the defense zone jointly guarded by four- 
teen states then extended three-fifths of the distance around the globe. 
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_> The eastward extension of the Atlantic Pact into the Middle East by way of 
Greece and Turkey did not end the differences in the points of view of the two 


principal Allies on Middle East issues. The efforts to provide for the military ` l 


defense of the area not infrequently provided occasions for the display of con- 
trasting views arising from differences in experience, in criteria, in analyses of — 
situations, in methods of approach, and—to some extent—even in objectives. 
This is well illustrated by efforts to apply the “strategic concept” of the North, 
Atlantic Treaty Organization to the southern flank of the European defense 
area. Both political and military considerations were bound up in the lively 
controversy concerning the high command of NATO forces in the Mediter- 
ranean corridor. This question, no doubt, had been implicit all along in the 
extent to which naval power and naval bases in the Mediterranean and British 
commitments in the countries of the Middle East entered into the objectives 
. and the calculations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The issue first 
became acute in March, 1951 upon United States insistence that an American 
naval officer be given the principal naval command in the Mediterranean—a 
proposal stoutly resisted by British authorities. The latter argued that British 
naval tradition called for leadership in Mediterranean waters and that, since 
~ NATO defense plans in the Middle East area rested to a very large extent on 
British treaty relations with Middle East states, it was essential that a British 
officer be placed in chief command for reasons of prestige, if no other. United 
States spokesmen contended, however, that American security interests in the 
Mediterranean had. become second to none, that only an American supreme 
commander in the area could prevent jealous rivalry with the French and Ital- 
_ ians, and that an American officer could work the more effectively with supreme 
headquarters in Paris. The decision substantially in favor of the United States 
contention after many months of wrangling was in keeping with United States 
sponsorship of Greece and Turkey for Atlantic Pact membership and with 
measures being taken for American development and equipment of British 
and French bases in North Africa, the Mediterranean and in the Middle East 
countries. ae: 

On February 1, 1951 it was announced that the United States, on the basis 
of studies by the NATO military committee, had requested permission from 
Great Britain to station war planes—fighters and bombers alike—at fourteen 
British airfields in the Mediterranean and Middle East. As far as the British 
Government was concerned, there was no lack of willingness to accord facilities 
to the United States at any ‘airfields or ports under their control anywhere 
within the defense area, But Britain was sovereign only at Gibraltar, Malta 
and Cyprus. Other bases were held under the terms of treaties and agreements: 
with the indigenous states. Consequently, whatever its virtues as a feature of 
the strategic concept for the Middle East, the announced plan could not quickly 
be realized. Egypt already had determined upon the liquidation of British 
bases in that country. Iraq was fearful that the use of treaty bases in that coun- — 
try might provoke retaliation by Russia. Jordan had become ‘increasingly dis- 
posed to place strict limits on its treaty concessions to Britain. King Ibn Saud 
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was hesitant with respect to the further development by the United States of 
the air installations at the Dhahran base in the heart of the Persian Gulf oil 
area, originally constructed during World War Il. In February, 1951 he was 
. - willing to agree only to a six months’ extension of American privileges at that 
` place. Israel already was on record as opposed to any foreign controlled and 
operated base within its borders. The Turkish Government, too, had concluded 
that, while advanced air bases ought to be constructed and fully equipped, 
it would be impolitic in time of peace to place their control in the hands of a 
western power. Under these circumstances, there was no lack of agreement 
between British and American planners with respect to the great need for the 
further extension of a defense system that would contain strategically located, 
defensible positions which would be available to at least one of the great powers 
for a considerable time to come under any foreseeable conditions. A 

. The need for a well-knit Middle East defense organization beyond the ex- 
panded periphery of the Atlantic Pact obviously was called. for. As the Arab- 
Israel war had amply demonstrated, this was not to be looked for in the Arab 
League. However, as Greece and Turkey came to receive guarantees of aid from 
the West and were accorded associate, and finally full, membership in the At- 
_ lantic Pact, the Arab states gave thought to the steps which they might be 
able to take independently with any prospect of acquiring from western coun- 
tries the arms and armaments which they so conspicuously lacked. In October, 
1949 the Political Committee of the Arab League reported agreement on the 
principle of setting up a new Arab collective security pact and Egypt presently 
assumed the task of enlisting the members of the League in this undertaking. ` 
While this was accomplished in the course of the next three years, the western 
powers could glean little satisfaction from the fact inasmuch as the principal 
objective of the new military association so clearly was the creation of a stronger 
united front against Israel rather than the resistance of aggression from the 
Soviet Union. 

The closing of the snare gap between Turkey and the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean, on the west, and the Himalayas, flanked by Pakistan and 
India, on the east, thus called for an area organization along lines quite differ- 
ent from those of the Arab security pact. In this the guidance and support of the . 
NATO powers, specifically including both Great Britain and the United States, 
and provisions for the inclusion at some point of Israel and Iran as well as the 
Arab states, would be indispensable. From these considerations emerged the 
idea for a new Middle East association which might enable Great Britain to 
find a satisfactory solution for the continuing controversy with Egypt over the 
former’s retention of a base in the Suez Canal zone and bring Egypt—and, by - 
implication, the entire Arab group of states—within the western defense perim- 
eter. . 

The idea materialized in the shape of two formal instruments, drafts of which 
were transmitted to the Egyptian Government on October 14, 1951. The first 
of these was a four-power proposal by the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France and Turkey for an Allied Middle East Command. “Egypt belongs to 
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‘the free world,” ran the introductory section, “and in consequence her defense 

*- and that of the Middle East in general is equally vital to other democratic 
nations.” In the pact envisaged, Egypt was to occupy a place of equality with 

_ the proponents. Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa were ta 
be associated with the organization and provision was made for a relationship—- 
undefined—with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. A technical annex ta 

` this document outlined the circumstances under which, in the event of Egyp- 

tian acceptance of the proposal, Great Britain would be prepared to hand over 
to Egypt its bases held under the treaty of 1936. The second draft instrument 
conveyed by the British Government consisted of proposals with respect to 
means of reaching an Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the future adminine 
of the Sudan and the use of the Nile waters. 

. It quickly became apparent that in tendering these proposals the powers had 
reckoned without their host. A more untimely moment, in view of the temper 
of Egypt, could hardly have. been: found. Failure to include that state in the 
preliminary discussions leading to the four-power proposal proved to have been ` 

- a serious blunder. These errors, in Egyptian eyes, were compounded by as- . 
surances given to Israel at the same time that, in the working out of the Middle 
East Command, Israeli interests would be duly cared for and by ill-timed state- 

_ ments by the British Governor General of the Sudan with respect to his inten- 
tion of resisting any unilateral attempt to alter the working of the Sudanese 
Condominium. Egyptian response to the joint overture, consequently, was ` 
instantaneous and dramatic: the four-power proposal was rejected outright. 
Within another twenty-four hours the Egyptian Parliament had unanimously 
adopted measures abrogating the treaties under‘which Great Britain held 
sway in the Sudan and maintained bases in the Suez Canal zone. A train of 
events had been put in motion which resulted presently in armed clashes and in 
complete frustration for the time being of the Middle East security plans of 
the western powers. 

~ To have accepted this defeat as final would have been to jettison an important 
part of the comprehensive program on which the security, possibly the survival, 
of the free world depended. Consequently, on October 24; 1951, a Department 
of State announcement gave notice of the intent of the United States to estab- 
ish a Middle East defense command regardless of Egypt’s refusal to join. Plans 
were being worked out, this stated, for the cooperation in this task of the 
United States, Britain, France, Turkey, New Zealand, Australia and the Union 
of South Africa. Once plans were complete, invitations to membership might be 
extended to the Arab states and Israel. This statement was amplified on No- 
vember 10 by the publication of an eleven-point statement by the Big Three 
powers and Turkey purporting to be the framework of a program determined 
upon to secure the Middle East against “outside aggression.” This four-power 

_ plan as issued was “a peculiar document drafted to meet a peculiar situation.” 
It was studiously vague on various points, notably on any relationship that the 
~ Command might bear to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. However, 
as it coincided with the inauguration of a €160 million program of economic and 
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technical aid to Middle East countries, it may have contributed momentarily 
to the hampering of renewed efforts on the part of Egypt to vitalize the Arab 
security pact. 

During the succeeding months one plan modification after another, originat- 
ing in London or in Washington and generally representing joint consultations, 
was brought forward in the not-overly-confident hope that one might prove to 
be acceptable to Egypt and the Arab states. By August, 1952 the Americans 
were disposed to discard plans for a “command,” implying the concentration 
in the area of armed forces, in favor of a defense “organization” with func- 
tions limited to liaison with the native states and consultation on matters of 
defense. The British preferred a “going concern” as one more likely to bring in 
the Arab states and Israel than any paper scheme. The upshot was a partial 
compromise. The Middle East Command project was abandoned in favor of 
a Middle East Defense Organization sponsored by the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Turkey, together with Australia, New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa. MEDO, consisting essentially of a committee of generals 
to plan the defenses of the area, would be concerned also with the issues making 
for instability. : 

A significant feature of the plan as made public was the British proposal to 
establish MEDO headquarters on the island of Cyprus. No clearer indication 
could have been given of the importance attached to the eventual inclusion 
of Egypt in the Organization and of the necessity of making fundamental cou- 
cessions to that end. Obviously little was to be gained from the continuation of 
a feud which necessitated the retention of large armed forces at considerable 
cost in the Suez Canal zone for possible employment against the Egyptians 
themselves. Intimations already had been given that, once Sudan matters had 
been settled satisfactorily, British forces would be withdrawn by stages from 
the Canal zone. As the year 1952 passed along it became increasingly probable 
that, as a central base for Allied operations in the Middle East, the Suez Canal 
zone would prove to be more of a handicap than an asset. However determined 
the British may have been at an earlier period to retain the base, its evacuation 
had become a matter of time and opportunity. Since the Egyptians could not 
have misinterpreted these indications, their unwillingness to defer to British 
representations on Sudan issues is readily understandable. Time clearly was on 
the side of Egypt in the Anglo-Egyptian controversy. Hope was not abandoned 
for MEDO, meanwhile, although the outlook for the inclusion of both the 
Arab states and Israel in any defense organization in which the western powers 
would be entitled to introduce military forces into the area in time of emergency 
admittedly is bleak. f 

In both World War I and World War II the strategic bearing of the Middle 
East on power issues elsewhere in the world was clearly demonstrated. In both 
conflicts the western allies possessed bases and starting points within the area 
itself. In both these proved to be of vital importance in shaping the outcome. 
Seven years after the close of World War II, with a cold war pointing the way 
toward a possible third world war, none of the western powers possessed _a 
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secure foothold on continental ground within the area. Apart from Turkey, 
which had unqualifiedly cast its lot with the West, the Allied powers could count 
on little aid of any kind from within the area itself, and this at a time when 
Middle East oil resources had become vital to any plan of free world defense. 
Iran, which not too willingly had played a prominent part in enabling the Soviet 
Union to stem the German onslaught in World War II, had become essentially. 
a hostile country; almost as likely to contribute to the advance of communist 
power as to be of any service to the free world. The treaty relationships which 
still subsisted between Great Britain and Egypt, Iraq and Jordan were of in- 
creasingly doubtful value as time passed. In these and in most of the other 
Arab states dislike of the West appeared to be gaining over fears of the designs _ 
of Communist Russia. The fact that Israel had decided in some circumstances 
to cast its lot with the West might one day prove to be fortunate. In the mean- 
time, its very existence had much to do with the major problems confronting 
the Allies in the area. , 
_ Under these circumstances, Allied strategy as applied to the Middle East 
has required further examination. One of the leading questions necessarily 
brought under consideration has had to do with the extent to which Gyprus can 
be made to serve as a main base and pivotal point in a defense system in place 
of the Suez Canal zone. In this respect Cyprus does possess certain advantages, 
some not foreseen when Great Britain took over the island from Ottoman rule 
in 1878 as a “place d'armes.” Its principal claim to virtue as a base, of course, 
lies in the fact that it is the only bit of territory now possessed by any of the 
‘western Allies within the compass of the Middle East which can be held in- 
definitely without ‘serious injury to relations with any state or group of states. 
Its fitness for use as a principal military-naval base is reasonably good. Upon 
the expenditure of substantial sums on harbor works, the ancient port of 
Famagusta is becoming an acceptable substitute for Alexandria in Egypt and 
for Haifa, once in British-mandated Palestine, now in Israel. The median plain 
and the dry climate of Cyprus make it adaptable as an air base. Its geographi- 
cal location, too, is advantageous with respect to possible objectives in time of 
war. Moscow is only 1500 air miles distant; Baku, the Soviet oil center on the 
Caspian Sea, lies only 1000 miles away; Rostov, a main industrial center on the 
Don River, is distant 900 miles; Sverdlovsk, a new center of Soviet heavy in- 
dustry in the Ural Mountains, can be reached at a distance of 2000 miles; the . 
oilfields of Rumania are as near as 800 miles. 

There are serious limitations in the plan of substituting Cyprus for the Suez 
Canal zone, however. Its principal shortcoming lies in the fact that under no 
- imaginable circumstances can it effectively protect and control the Suez Canal 
‘itself. The complete withdrawal of British armed forces and technical personnel 
from immediate proximity to the waterway, if carried out, thus will necessarily 
open up an entirely new era in the strategic calculations of western countries. 
British protection and political control of the Canal, after all, have been essen- 
tially of an international nature. Under the nine-power Suez Canal Convention 
of 1888 and an accompanying reservation, Great Britain to all intents and 
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- purposes became the agent of the world community for the political supervision 
of the waterway, a position still provided for in the 20-year Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936. It is inconceivable that the transfer of guardianship to Egypt, 
to be followed within a relatively few years by complete control of the com- 
mercial operations now carried on by the Suez Canal Company, would insure 
to the same extent the uninterrupted use of the Canal at all times, even if 
Egypt should become a member of a western-sponsored Middle East defense 
organization. Already there have been significant instances of Egyptian inter- 
ference with Canal traffic where national interests were conceived to have been 
concerned, The transformation of the Suez Canal from a principal interconti- 
nental maritime highway into a territorial waterway inevitably will give local 
national interests a priority over those of the international community. 

Thus, the assumption of complete control of the Suez waterway by Egypt 
potentially will add thousands of miles—the additional distance involved in 
passage by way of the Cape of Good Hope—to the maritime distance between 
points west and points east of the Isthmus of Suez for naval operations and 
for commercial traffic alike. In view of the possible interruption of oil transpor- 

. tation by pipeline from the great Iraq fields or from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean owing to political upheavals or military operations,-any limita- 
tions placed on the unrestricted commercial use of the Suez Canal instantly 
will affect the security of the industrial countries of western Europe whose 
economies are linked so closely with fuel supplies from the Middle East. 
But the erection of any barriers at the Suez Canal has other and equally 
far-reaching implications. Under British control the Suez Canal is not only a 
maritime but an air route, both actually and potentially, between West and 
East. Whereas under normal conditions and under license commercial airlines, 
and ordinarily military planes as well, are permitted to operate on the most 
favorable intercontinental routes through the Middle East, the rise of political 
tensions could result in the canceling of such privileges at any time. While 
the physical inhibiting of air navigation is almost impossible to countries 
deficient in fast planes and anti-aircraft devices, effective barriers still can be | 
erected in terms of unfriendly diplomatic relations. When instances of aerial 
trespass are likely to be reflected in attitudes throughout an area such as the 
Middle East, protests may be fully as effectual as military equipment. 

For these reasons, the final ending of British sway in the Suez Canal zone will 
make possible a return, practically speaking, to the time when the Ottoman 

. Empire interposed a barrier between, the western world and the countries of 

’ the farther East. Aden, long a British key position on the Arabian coast com- 
manding the mouth of the Red Sea, will have lost much of its meaning. The oil 
resources of the Persian Gulf will be less secure and potentially less accessible. 
The Sudan, whatever its political future, will find itself relatively remote from 
the western world. Members of the British Commonwealth in distant parts 
will be even more distant. Australia and New Zealand presumably will have no 
less interest in a Middle East Defense Organization, but will occupy a somewhat 
altered relationship to it. A strategic concept in which the Suez Canal is no 
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longer under international control and no base available to western powers 
remains within the Canal zone would appear to be fraught with handicaps. For 
these, Cyprus offers no remedy, nor- does the presence of Turkey in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The reasons for such an unpromising situation undoubtedly have been many. 
Some derive from circumstances of an historical nature, others from events, 
policies and conditions recent or current. Many of the existing differences in 

‘ outlook between western powers and the Arab-Iranian states stem in one way 
or another from the grafting of the spirit of modern nationalism upon the 
ancient trunk of Islam. The fruits of this union seem strange to western eyes 
and sour to western tastes. Among these fruits is lasting hostility toward the 
Jewish state of Israel and animosity toward the nations regarded as having col- 
laborated in Israel’s establishment. The reluctance of Great Britain, tradition- 
ally a great imperial power and even recently the ruler of a large part of the 
Arab world, to surrender its remaining footholds in Egypt and the Sudan con- 
tributes to Arab doubts as to British aims and purposes. The more recent ac- 
tivities of the United States as an ally of Great Britain and as a sponsor of 
Israel are suspect. There is considerable doubt as to the real motives behind 
the Point Four program—doubt augmented by the zeal with which economic 
and technical aid is proffered while the arms and armanents ardently desired 
are withheld. The fate of any national policy in the international field rests 
largely with its attractiveness to those toward whom it is directed. Unless policy 
is to be implemented by force, those who seek must be prepared to negotiste 
in terms intelligible to and esteemed by those from whom advantage is sought. 
Mutual security depends upon the mutuality of the ends sought and the means 
proposed. 

At least until this precept is fully learned and acted upon by western naticns, 
the Middle East will continue to be a problem area. Many of those long ac- 
quainted with the criteria and the institutional life of the peoples of the area 
hopefully express the opinion that their prejudices toward the nations of the 
West are not yet so deeply ingrained as not to be susceptible of neutralization 
and that there is still the possibility of enlisting them in the effort to gain 
free world security through cooperative endeavor. In the idiom of the East, 
inshallah that may come to pass. Those charged with the task of pursuing 
this objective, however, at best will find it a difficult assignment. The Middle 
East is so situated relative to the principal habitable areas of the world that 
at all times there is bound to be international competition for predominant 
influence in its constituent countries. In view of the fundamental needs and 
deficiencies of the area, such competition is very apt to cause confusion and 
disturbances among the indigenous peoples. Considering their long experience 
with the methods employed by great states bent on consolidating their positicns 
and advancing their own interests in the Middle East corridor,- there is litile 
occasion for wonder that the peoples of the area, skeptical as to offers of friend- 
ship and uncertain as to where the greater danger lies, prefer for the time being 
to seek safety in neutraliam. 


THE JAPANESE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1952* 


PAUL 8. DULL 
University of Oregon 


Japan, on October 1, 1952, held the.first general election for members of the 
House of Representatives since the end of the occupation. In that election, the 
conservative government party, the Jiytitd (Liberal party), won a clear 
majority, the Communist party failed to elect a single candidate, and there was 
a marked advance by the two Socialist parties. 

An analysis of the election, however, does not fall into easy classifications. 
Although Japan’s relations with the United States, China, and the Soviet 
Union, the question of rearmament and revision of Article IX of the constitu- 
tion to provide the legal base for rearmament, the San Francisco treaties, and 
internal financial policies furnished controversial issues for party stands, the 
Japanese voter was confused by both the complexities of intraparty quarrels 
and the ambiguities of many of the candidates’ campaigns. Japanese party 
politics since the inauguration of the Meiji constitution has been characterized 
by groupings around personalities rather than platforms. That characteristic 
appears to be a continuing political phenomenon under the new constitution. 

Prime Minister Yoshida dissolved the lower house of the Diet in August, 
although his Liberal party had the support of 285 of the 466 members of the 
House of Representatives.? It was generally agreed that an election at this time 
would afford him the best opportunity to extend his premiership and his party’s 
superiority in the Diet. Postponement of a general election would have allowed 
the articulate opposition to his government to crystallize. It was a political 
gamble, but Yoshida was playing gambler’s odds. 

Since the last general election of January 23, 1949, there had been much shift- 
ing of personnel within and among parties. In the Liberal party, a struggle 
had developed between Yoshida and the former party president, Hatoyama 
Ichiro. Hatoyama had been purged in 1946, the party presidency passing to 
Yoshida. In 1952 Hatoyama was depurged and began a campaign to recapture 


* The research upon which this article is based was undertaken by the author as Re- 
search Associate for the University of Michigan Center for Japanese Studies at Okayama 
City, Japan, and was supported by grants from the Social Science Research Council, the 

“Ford Board for Overseas Training and Research, and the Graduate Council of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

1 Unfortunately, Japanese political party labels often do not describe the ideological 
nature of the party. Japanese political parties include: Jiyit6—Liberal party; Kaishintd— 
Progressive party; Saha Shakaité—Left-wing Socialist parzy; Uha Shakait}—Right-wing 
Socialist party; Kydsants-—Communist party; Kyédstd—Cooperative party; Rönötö— 
Labor-Farm party; Saiken Renmei—Reconstruction League. 

2 There was general grumbling in the newspapers at the time of the dissolution that 
it was an unconstitutional act because Yoshida’s government had not received a vote of 
no-confidence, nor had it been censured. However, this did not develop into a major 
campaign issue. 
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his lost influence and position. Thus the Liberal party entered the election 
campaign with an internal battle. While most of the Liberal candidates avoided 
taking sides publicly, the internal quarrel made the choice of the new Prime 
Minister dependent upon intra-Liberal party conferences and inter-party deals 
prior to the reopening of the Diet around November 1. The split between the 
two factions became acute.on September 29th, when the Yoshida-controlled 
executive committee expelled the pro-Hatoyama ex-Finance Minister, Ishibashi 
Tanzan, and the former Secretary-General of the party, Kono Ichiro. . 

` Shigemitsu Mamoru, released last year from Sugamo prison after having 
served the sentence imposed upon him as a war criminal by the International. 
Military Tribunal for the Far East, entered politics and-became the president 
of the Progressive party.‘ The Progressive party has shown instability since 
its postwar inauguration. Drawing from prewar Minseitd personnel and poli- 
cies, it first appeared as Shimpotd, then Minshut®, and, last year, it was again 
` reorganized under Shigemitsu as Kaishintd. Its primary need has been a popu-- 
“lar name to draw support, Ashida Hitoshi never having ‘recovered from the -. 
bribery scandal which overthrew his premiership in 1948. With its reorganiza- 
tion, the Progessive party attracted some members from the Liberal party. 

The Socialist party, too, has had difficulties since its postwar appearance. 
‘Disagreement over basic policies, as well as personal quarrels, finally led to a 
split into two parties: Right-wing Socialist and Left-wing Socialist. 

The election campaign was vigorously but peacefully fought. On the related 
problems of rearmament and the maintenance of Japan’s independence, the 
Liberal party, although implicitly in favor of eventual rearmament, advocated . 
for the present a program of strengthening the national power, materially and 
spiritually, before rearming. It also advocated maintenance of internal order 
by a tough subversive activities prevention law and a strong National Police 
Reserve. It stood by its treaties and agreements with the Western bloc and its 
friendship with the United States. It also pressed for a strengthening of inter- _ 
national collective security. On the issue of relations with China and Russia, 
the party platform said that such relations depended upon the sincerity of these 
two countries. Individual candidates, however, attacked both.’ On domestic 
problems, the Liberals stood for a reduction of taxes, and were opposed to taxes 
which prevented the accumulation of capital. They were accused by their op- 
ponents of proposing the lowering of the taxes of the wealthy without a pro- 
portionate reduction in taxes affecting the working class, The party also stood 
for government control of prices, crop requisitioning, and planned food produc- 
tion. It also advocated industrial rationalization and increased bond issues, 


3 Osaka Mainichi, Sept. 30, 1952, p. 1. 

4 Shigemitsu had never taken an active part in politics before this time. Before and 
during the war, he was a career diplomat. Today, he has considerable popularity, sym- 
bolizing what many Japanese consider unjust aspects of the Tokyo trials. 

$ In a political rally held at the Uchisange Shdgakkd in Okayama City, the author 
heard Liberal candidates take the position that American troops in Korea were defanding 
Japan and that Russia and China were aggressive states that must be suppressed even- 
tually. ` , 
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which the opposition said would lead to another spiral of inflation. Liberals 
were for legal restrictions against general strikes. 

The Progressive party did not differ materially from the Liberal party on the 
major issues. The. Progressives did advocate rearmament without the Liberal - 
time restriction. In essence, they were for the Liberal program but said they 
could carry it out better. The Right-wing Socialists placed their faith in the 
United Nations to protect Japan and were against rearmament. They were 
not anti-American. With regard to China and Russia, the platform requested 
these two countries to renounce recourse to armed revolution and to cooperate 
with international efforts for peace. It recommended that attempts be made to 
reopen trade relations with both countries. In domestic policy, the party wanted 
reduced taxation of those in the lower income bracket, including complete 
exemption from taxation of all incomes below £20,000 per month.* It advocated 
government control and government planning but not government ownership 
of industry. es. ts i f 

The real beginning of a division between left and right was marked by the 
Left-wing Socialist party. It opposed not only rearmament but also those parts 
of the Peace Treaty that previded for American garrisons in Japan. It opposed 
the Security Pact and the Administrative Agreement between the United States 
and Japan. Many of its candidates were openly hostile to the United States. 
On the other hand, the party advocated opening of trade relations with China 
and Russia and the negotiation of an overall peace treaty that would include 
_ these two countries. Domestically, while not going so far as to endorse all-out 
government ownership of property, Left-wing Socialists were in favor of a 
greater degree of government control of the nation’s economy than were Right- 
wing Socialists. 

The Labor-Farm party, in the anti-American camp, opposed the San Francisco 
agreements and rearmament. The Cooperative party placed its trust in main- 
taining Japan’s independence in “new international socialism,” but would rearm 
by autonomous defense units guarding against the resurgence of militarism. 
The Reconstruction League was openly chauvinistic. 

The Communist party platform followed its usual line. The United States 
must be excluded from Japan, Japan’s economy must be oriented toward China 
and Russia, the National Police Reserve, whose members were called mercen- 
aries of the United States, must be liquidated and the defense of Japan en- 
trusted to People’s Armies. On the domestic side, the Communists advocated 
a program that would be a transitional stage from Japan’s present position to 
socialism. ; 

Despite predictions of possible disorder during the election—it was feared 
that the Communist party might adopt strong-arm tactics—the election was 
without major incident. There weré more than 11,000 reported violations of 
Japan’s rather stringent election laws which forbid, among other things, house- 
to-house solicitation of votes, general distribution of handbills or public posting 


+ £20,000 a month is above'the average working man’s wage. 
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of campaign signs, and unauthorized public rallies.” On election day the Com- 
munist party covered the cities with illegal handbills, but beyond that the 
anticipated trouble did not develop. 

The Liberal party, with 240 candidates elected, captured a majority in the 
House of Representatives. However, this number was a reduction of 45 seats 
from the 285 held at the time of the dissolution of the Diet. The Progressive 
party captured 85 seats, a gain of 18, but far below its pre-election expectations. 
The Right-wing Socialist party gained 57 seats, an increase of 27; the Left- 
wing Socialist party won 54 seats, a gain of 38. The Communist party failed to 
seat a single candidate, although it had captured 35 seats in the 1949 election 
and held 22 at the time of the dissolution of the Diet. Its total vote of 894,823 
comprised 2.6% of the ballots cast, compared with its 1949 total of 2,984,771, 
which was 9.8% of the votes cast. The Cooperative party with 2 seats compared’ 
with the 5 it held in August, and the Labor-Farm party with 4 seats, the same 
as in August, remained unimportant. The Reconstruction League, the new 
nationalist party, gained but a single seat. The various other small parties had 
4 seats as against 6 in August. The unaffiliated successful candidates numbered 
19 as against 2 in August. 


TABLI 1° 
Seats Seats Seats 
Party after % of at time after % af 
1949 vote of dis- 1952 vote 
election solution election 
Liberal 264 43.8 285 240 47.8 
Progressive 69 15.7 67 85 18.9 
Socialist 48 13.5 
Right-wing Socialist 30 57 11.6 
Left-wing Socialist 16° 54 9.9 
Communist 35. 9.8 22 z . 2.6 
Cooperative : 14 8.4 5 2 1.2 
Labor-Farm 0 0 4 4 0.7 
Reconstruction League 0 0 0 1 0.5 
Miscellaneous 24 7.2 6 4 0.1 
Unaffiliated 12 6.6 2 19 6.8 
Vacancies 0 0 29 0 
Total 466 100.0 466 466 100.0 


There were 1,243 registered candidates (2.67 times the number of seats). 
Of these, 317 were incumbents, 393 former representatives, and 533 new 


1 Nippon Times, Oot. 3, 1952, p. 1. : 

* Table based on cémpilations of statistica from Japan Statistical Yearbook, 1961, 
Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime Minister (Tökyð, 1952), pp. 860-62; Mainichi 
Nenkan, Showa Nijäshichi, Mainichi Shimbun Sha (Tökyð, 1952), p. 182; Osaka Mainichi 
(Japanese edition), Oct. 3, 1952, p. 1; and ibid., Oot. 5, 1952, p. 2. 
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candidates. Among the candidates were 321 depurged persons. Twenty-six 
women ran for office.” Table II shows the distribution of the successful candi- 
dates in these groups by party. 








TABLE 1}? 
Former I dim New De- 
Party Tepresen- ` enta Tepresen- Total purged Women 
tatives tatives 
Liberal 132 56 52 240 79 2 
Progressive 37 88 10 85 82 1 
Right-wing Socialist 26 25 6 57 13 4 
Left-wing Socialist 16 13 25 54 3 1 
Communist 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Cooperative 1 1 0 -2 1 1 
Labor-Farm 3 1 0 4 0 0 
Reconstruction League 0 1 0 1 1 0 
Miscellaneous 1 1 2 4 0 0 
Unafiiliated 1 4 14 19 1i 0 
Total 217 140 109 466 140 9 


The election results, although establishing a majority party, did not give it 
any positive mandate regarding the major issues of the campaign. Any inter- 
pretation that the loss of seats by the Liberals and the sizeable gain by the two 
Socialist parties mean a partial repudiation of American policy in Japan and a 
stand against rearmament must be tempered by several other considerations. 
Dissatisfaction with a government faced with disagreeable problems that have 
no popular solution, the lack of a definite stand by many Liberal candidates 
on these issues, and voting for persons rather than for policies enter the political 
equation. The complete ousting of Communists from the House of Representa- 
tives was a major political change. It did not come about because of the Com- 
munist party’s shifting its support to Socialist candidates. The Communist 
offer of a united front with the Socialists was rejected, and Communist attacks 
on both wings were as bitter as those made against the Yoshida government. 
The shift from the Communist to the Socialist parties can be better interpreted 
as a shift of non-Communist party member leftists from support of the Com- 
munist line to support of the Socialist program. Even though many Japanese 
dislike Yoshida’s arrangements with the United States, they are not beguiled 
at this time by the Communist story of Russia’s benign policy toward the Far 
East and Japan. Furthermore, the election stands as a repudiation of the 
Communist party’s recent Bolshevik tactics. If this election indicates a trend 
toward the left, it is toward an indigenous left. The desire for real independence, 
it is suggested, transcends other political ideologies. 


° Nippon Times, Oot. 1, 1952 p. 1., 
10 Osaka Mainichi (Japanese edition), Oct. 3, 1952, p. 1 
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At the same time, evidence of resurgent nationalism is to be found in the 
election of 140 candidates who have been depurged. Yet it is doubtful that this 
means a rising Fascism, as some political observers fear. In general the depurged 
were distributed among all parties and were not ultra-nationalists as a group. 
While a few ultra-nationalists, such as Tsuji Masanobu, Kuhara Fusanoguke, 
and Kita Reikichi, were elected, the Reconstruction League succeeded in elect- 

. ing only one representative, and other ultra-nationalists such as Muto Santoku 
of Okayama-ken were defeated. __ 

It would appear, then, that the Japanese voter has rejected both right and 
left extremism and has continued to support a conservative government. The 
-loss of conservative support as compared with the 1949 election has been to the 
advantage of the more moderate and independent leftist politicians. 

Japan’s policies during the life of the new government are rather clearly de- 
fined by the results of the election. Japan has, for the moment, cast her lot with 
the West, particularly the United States. The San Francisco patterns, there- 
fore, will be continued. The government will try to stabilize Japan’s economy 
through positive cooperation with the United States, with defense industries 
as the heart of Japan’s economy. Japan will assume the character of a sub- 
contractor of the United States, particularly in American procurements for 
Korea and development projects in Southeast Asia.- With regard to rearma- 
ment, the new government will-have the strength to present, if it so decides, 
an amendment to Article IX of the constitution, looking forward to an ultimate 
conscription system. The opposition (Left-wing Socialist party and Labor-Farm 
party) does not have the parliamentary strength to stop this program. Thus, 
even though the conservative politicians have lost ground in the election, they 
maintain enough strength to continue their right-of-center program. , 

If the Liberal party cabinet fails to have a long life, its fall will be due more 
to a resumption of intra-party quarreling together with political opportunism 
by the Progressive party and the Right-wing Socialist party than to inherent 

opposition to the government’s program. 
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Resources for Freedom, A Report to the President by the Presidents Materials 
Policy Commission, 1952: Vol. I, Foundations for Growth and Security; Vol. 
II, The Outlook for Key Commodities; Vol. ITI, The Outlook for Energy 
Sources; Vol. IV, The Promise of Technology; Vol. V, Selected Reports to the 
Commission. (Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing Office. 1952, 
Pp. vi, 184; 210; 43; x, 228; 154. $1.25; $1.50; $.50; $1.75; $1.25.) 


” The Paley Commission has injected stream of fresh air into a public policy 


: atmosphere that had become stuffy from the constant recycling of the ideas of 


the early New Deal and those usually associated with the names of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and Robert Malthus (the latter ideas known to- 
day as ‘““Neo-Malthusian’’). Its approach to the free world’s resources problem 
emphasizes the requirements or end use side of resources: “The growth of 
demand is at the core of the materials problem we face.” Very broadly, this 
approach, first, foresees for a considerable number of years the basic economic 
characteristics of the society with which it is concerned—by projection of such 
factors as population, working force, and gross national product. Second, it esti- 
mates the resources requirements of such a society. How much copper, for 
example, would be demanded in the year 1975, if the price of copper, relative to 
the general level of prices, were to remain constant? This estimate is derived, 
in turn, from estimates of the demand for those end products, such as tele- 
phones, which use copper. Third, this approach estimates the supplies of re- 
sources that are likely to be forthcoming at the assumed prices. These projec- 
tions depend, among other factors, on careful estimates of reserves, in terms of 
their economic as well as physical availability. And finally, by indicating the 
probable extent of demand and supply at constant relative prices, this approach 
enables one to foresee potential price rises and to plan in advance to forestall 
them or adjust to them by measures designed to expand production, where 
this can be done without much increase in cost, or by measures designed to 
develop substitutes, reduce physical waste, and the like, where increased supply 
cannot be induced. 

It will be objected by some that the Paley approach places too great emphasis 
on economics and especially on costs and prices. This need not and should not 
be the case. To the contrary, the Paley approach can be used to introduce a 
degree of flexibility into analyses of conservation which, too often in the past, 
have become stuck on inflexible concepts of physical stocks of resources. Thus, 
the use of projections and of price factors in these projections can provide a 
sensible framework for balanced judgment between policies for increasing 
domestic production of any resource (by pushing back the technological, physi- 
cal, and economic boundaries that limit supply) ; policies for increasing procure- 
ment from foreign sources; and policies for reducing demand for the resource 
(by more efficient designs and processes and the use of substitute materials). 
No other approach to conservation and resources problems offers a framework 
of analysis so broad and yet so useful and meaningful. 
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By its very nature, the Paley approach requires the combined consideration 
of resources related in use. Thus, for example, it becomes well-nigh impossible 
to consider petroleum policy without giving full attention to competing sources 
of energy—coal, natural gas, and hydroelectric power. This has not been the 
case in the past where, under other frameworks of analysis, petroleum policy 
has been considered independently of policies for the other energy fuels. 

It will be argued that the grouping of resources in terms of end uses, as re- 
quired by the Paley approach, is deficient because it deflects emphasis from the 
overriding importance of the unity of resources in nature. Thus, relating hydro- 
electric power to coal and oil overlooks the relation of hydroelectric power to 
irrigation, navigation, and the general multiple purpose development of the 
river and its watershed—a concept which has at long last asserted itself with 
great insistency. Certainly the natural unity of resources cannot be disregarded, 
and the concept of multiple purpose river development must be applied. But 
this does not mean that the most fruitful framework for resources analysis is 
one which uses for major classifications water, land, and minerals. The need is 
rather for an analysis of hydroelectric power in relation to other energy sources, 
of irrigation in relation to other sources for increasing agricultural production, 
of navigation in relation to other means of transportation; and then for an ad- 
justment and modification of the results obtained in the light of the optimum 
multiple purpose development of the river basin. 

It is true, of course, that the Paley approach, like any other, can be applied 
too narrowly; and this must be guarded against if it is to serve as a framework 
for public policy. The approach might be applied so as to emphasize only 
national and overlook regional factors in resources development; and to a 
certain degree the Paley report does slight regional factors. On the other hand, 
the Paley approach will minimize the danger of equating resources development 
with regionalism, an error committed too often under other frameworks of 
analysis. Similarly, the Paley approach might be applied so as to emphasize 
economic policy issues and overlook those related to social objectives and organ- 
ization. But the Report gives adequate attention to problems of organization 
and states explicitly certain social objectives, about which more will be said 
below. 

In its 25-year projections of the basic economic characteristics of our society, 
the Commission has made two assumptions which are of considerable interest 
to the student of political economy. First is the emphasis on growth. Our gross 
national product, says the Commission, will be double in 1975 what it was in 
1950—almost 550 as against 273 billion dollars. Why this belief in growth? 
At one point, the Commission says its belief is irrational: “ ... we share the 
belief of the American people in the principle of Growth. Granting that we 
cannot find any absolute reason for this belief we admit that to our Western 
minds it seems preferable to any opposite, which to us implies stagnation and 
decay.” At another point the Commission presents a very definite rationale for 
the growth rate selected, and impliedly for the belief in growth itself, when it 
states that the rate of growth assumed is merely the past or historical rate of 
3 per cent a year. 
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These statements taken together are a reflection, it is believed, of a somewhat 
awkward or self-conscious attitude of economists in adjusting to a new emphasis 
for public policy. Only since the postwar depression, for which they planned so 
carefully, failed to develop, have economists as a group turned their backs on 
depression psychology with its stress on fiscal policy, compensatory spending, 
and the like, and turned instead to an emphasis on steady and continuing 
growth and on projections of this growth. Yet, in doing this and in seeking 
the “scientific” data to support it, they find that, through it all, there has been 
a long range rate of growth of roughly 3 per cent a year, and it is only this rate 
which they now predict for the future. 

In a real sense it is this emphasis on growth which distinguishes the Paley 
approach to resources development and conservation from that of the early 
New Deal. Then, conservation was associated with depression public works 
(PWA) and the social need to get unemployed boys out of the sweaty city and 
into the open (CCC). Roosevelt himself, and men like Harold Ickes, had a 
more genuine belief in sustained resources development for use. They had the 
faith and vision to realize that works such as Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
would be vitally needed in the future and would help to build an industrial 
empire in the Pacific Northwest. But many.opposed these dams; they called 
them “white elephants.” And a good number of those who supported them did 
so primarily because they were employment-creating, economy-stimulating 
public works. 

A second basic assumption of the Paley E which deserves discus- 

sion is that the combined materials requirements and supplies of the entire 
- ‘free non-Communist world” should be considered at the same time. Thus, 
projections are made of gross national product and of material requirements for 
Free Europe, the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, and - 
Japan; and of material requirements alone for the rest of the free world—the 
less developed, raw material producing areas, for which gross national product 
would have no special significance. There is a chapter in Volume I entitled “Pro- 
moting Free World Expansion’’; and the commissioners “believe that the desti- 
nies of the United States and the rest of the free non-Communist world are 
inextricably bound together. This belief we hope will color everything we have 
to say about the Materials Problem.” These projections and statements might 
lead one, especially a fellow free world citizen, to expect that the resources 
demands of West Germany, Italy, Japan, and Indonesia, will be given equal ~ 
consideration in the Report with those of the United States. But they are not. 
The major emphasis throughout is ‘on the needs of the United States and on 
public policies to meet them—so much so, in fact, that the Commission has 
been charged by some with bowing towards the free world and speaking a pro- 
logue in its behalf, and then proceeding to act out a highly nationalistic drama. 

I do not concur in this charge, though I recognize that the Report is some- 
what schizophrenic in this regard. This can be attributed to a number of factors: 
First, considerably less information is available on the requirements and re- 
sources of the free world than on those of the. United States alone; second, the 
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Commission feared, no doubt, that it would be charged with meddling in the 
affairs of other nations if it ventured beyond the foreign resources functions and 
responsibilities of the United States Government, United’ States investors, and 
possibly international agencies of which the United States is a member; finally, 
with respect to the underdeveloped areas, to which the Report devotes consider- 
able attention, the Commission has proceeded on an assumption which it does 
not, and in the light of available data probably cannot, prove. Thus, the Com- 
mission assumes that the development of mineral resources in an underde- 
veloped country, both for export’ and for domestic use, will lay the basis for 
a general and diversified economic development in that country, thereby im- 
proving its living standards. On the basis of this assumption the Commission 
proposes increased foreign investment in the mineral industries of the under- 
developed countries, estimating the costs of the desired development in the 
terms of the mining engineer, with some allowances for port and other direct 
development costs. 

Critics of the Report look at these cost estimates, complain that they do not 
include the éotal costs of minerals and concomitant general economic develop- 
ment, and conclude that the Commission has viewed the problems of the under- 
developed area from inside the United States rather than from inside the under- 
developed country itself. The. critics are wrong if the Commission’s assumed 
relationship between minerals and general economic development is right.. 
But who knows? The few considerations which the Commission presents to 
support its view are not conclusive. l 

The Commission’s policy proposals, designed to enable society to forestall or 
adjust to potential price rises indicated by the projections, are too numerous to 
mention, let alone evaluate, in a review. The philosophy underlying these pro- 
posals, however, can be discussed with profit. This philosophy is that unfettered 
private enterprise, free from government controls and regulated to the greatest 
extent by “the spur of the profit motive,” “the competitive market structure,” 
and “the price system,” will bring about the desired adjustments. “We believe 
in a minimum of interference with these patterns of private enterprise.” 

“But,” the Commissioners go on to assert, “to believe in a minimum of 
interference is not to believe that this minimum must be set at sero. Private 

enterprise has itself from time to time asked for helps, or restraints, or counter- 
— poises from Government... . for this reason, among others, we have experi- 
enced for a long time a mixture of private and public influences on the function- 
ing of our economy.” In reviewing the proposals for “public influences” on 
“the competitive structures” of the mineral resource industries, one might 
conclude that it is the “helps”—in the form of free government services and 
subsidies, largely as tax relief—with which the Commissioners are most con- 
cerned. Their proposal that the present liberal provisions for expensing of ex- 
ploration costs for oil and gas be retained and, at the same time, that the rates 
of percentage depletion for these fuels be kept at their present high levels— 
274 per cent per annum—provides s dramatic illustration. 

The strong bias for unfettered, but aided, private enterprise in its proposals 
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for the mineral industries stands in sharp contrast, however, to the Commis- 
sion’s proposals for the renewable resources. For forestry, the Commission sup- 
ports the ultimate in control—compulsory regulation of cutting on private 
forest lands. States are to be encouraged to enact such legislation, but “if 
after five years there still remain important gaps in the State system of com- 
pulsory regulation, Federal legislation should be enacted authorizing the Feder- 
al-Government to establish minimum cutting practice regulations.” For 
industrial water supplies, the Commission suggests the possibility of a federal 
punitive tax against industrial polluters. The application of such a tax would 
have effects similar to that of close federal regulation. And for agriculture, the 
Commission accepts pretty much the present system of supports and controls; ~ 
though it hopes that a greater emphasis on farm management planning will 
reduce the necessity for relying on them. 

How, then, can these proposals for vastly increased regulation for forestry 
and for consideration of further federal controls over industrial water users be 
explained? One can always say that the problems are vastly different from those 
in the mineral industries. And this is right; but so are the problems in the oil 
industry quite different from those of copper. Furthermore, the whole flavor 
of the chapters and monographs on the renewable resources can be distinguished 
from that of the chapters on the mineral resources; they are not nearly so ag- 
gressively free-market oriented. Again, why? I do not know; but I should like 
to suggest two possible reasons: First, most of the mineral resources (except, 
to a limited extent, the energy fuels and those minerals located on the public 
domain) have not been the object of broad and comprehensive public policy 
treatment in the last thirty years as have forestry, water, and agricultural 
resources; and the leaders of the mineral industries, as well as the government’s 
mineral experts in the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines, continue to 
resist such treament. Second, and not unrelated, the Paley Commission included , 
more mineral industry executives than any other group. George R. Brown is a 
big Texas oil man, and Arthur Bunker is president of Climax Molybdenum 
Company; and their points of view in many of the Commission’s deliberations 
were, as should be expected, those of the mineral industries. The other Commis- 
sioners were William Paley, Chairman of the Board of Columbia Broadcasting 
Company; Eric Hodgins, a senior editor of Fortune; and Edward Mason, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Public Administration, Harvard, . 


Though there may be many valid criticisms of the Commission’s wept 
and even of the insistency and consistency with which the Commission has 
pursued its basic philosophy in regard to the non-renewable resources, the Paley 
report is the most original and significant contribution to the study of resources 
and public policy since the 1933 report of the Mississippi Valley Committee 
and the early reports of the National Resources Committee. Already, most 
government agencies are reexamining and reevaluating their resources programs 
in the new light of the “Paley approach.” 

i ARTHUR Maass. 

Harvard University. 
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These are four volumes in the series of Cornell Studies in Civil Liberties 
sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation and conducted under the direction 
of Professor Robert E. Cushman. It is a distinguished series, dealing with one 
of the most perplexing problems of our times and written by exceptionally 
qualified, temperate, and responsible scholars. It consitutes the most meticulous 
description and penetrating analysis ever undertaken of the many-faceted 
governmental programs purporting to promote internal security through 
exposing and controlling disloyalty and subversion. Thoughtful citizens, 
whether professional scholars or not, should be beholden to the Rockefeller 
Foundation for making these studies possible and to Professor Cushman for 
his initiative in this notable enterprise. 

The Tenney Committee is a tight, carefully documented account of the major 
activities of California’s Fact-Finding Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Authorized to investigate “subversive” activities generally, the committee 
interpreted its mandate broadly, exercising unfettered discretion substantively 
and procedurally. Operating mainly through the technique of generously publi- 
cized public hearings, the committee spent $146,000, produced over fifty 
volumes of typewritten transcripts of hearings and five formal reports totaling 
2,241 pages, and recommended a legislative program of more than twenty bills, 
of which five were ultimately enacted. One was subsequently declared uncon- 
~ gitutional by the California Supreme Court. The flavor of these bills is suggested 
by ‘one providing that courses in the Constitution of the United States and 
American History should not be combined with social science or social studies, 
and by another forbidding the teaching of politically controversial subjects 
in the elementary grades. Neither was enacted. The redoubtable Tenney 
emerges as a legislative St. George dedicated to destroying dragons of ideo- 
logical impurity in California. 

The author attributes the public opposition which the committee ultimately 
engendered to its dogmatic assumptions concerning the nature and extent of 
the communist movement, which led it to identify opposition to its methods 
with sympathy with communism. As the San Francisco Chronicle quipped: 


A Communist is any 
Who disagrees with Tenney. 
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Tenney’s withdrawal from the committee in 1949 probably ranks among the 
„more fortuitous events in California since the gold rush. Vigorous critics of the 
committee have asserted that it was an instrumentality of reactionary business 
interests to break crusading labor unions and discredit liberal movements. The 
author states that he saw no evidence to support the charge of such a deliberate 
conspiracy. On the contrary he is convinced that Tenney and other members of 
the committee were honestly convinced of the justice and necessity of their 
endeavor. l : i 
The author includes generous quotations from the transcripts of committee 
hearings and reports, and from press accounts of its activity. He writes with a 
disciplined objectivity which one might argue is too detached in the light of the 
record he presents. His technique, however, is to project the documentary 
evidence, which speaks for itself. This is vivid and effective. “There are no 
scales,” he writes, “that can tell us accurately whether in the balance the 
activities of the Tenney Committee were of service or disservice to.the state.” 
Barrett’s sharpest criticism is directed toward the conduct of the hearings. The 
evidence convinces him that they “were not conducted in a manner calculated 
- to permit rational finding of fact. A general view suggests that prosecution 
rather than investigation was the theme.” Senator Tenney’s personality, he 
says, “added much that was irrational to the hearings”; the obvious purpose of 
the hearings was to publicize conclusions rather than find facts; and much of 
the testimony presented was not tested for reliability. The pattern has become 
a familiar one, but nowhere doesit emerge more bluntly than in this most melo- 
dramatic of all un-American activities committees. 
Un-American Activities in the State of Washington is a report of the brief, 
episodic life of the Canwell Committee (Joint Legislative Committee on Un- 
American Activities) and the investigation conducted by the University of 
Washington. Compared to the Tenney Committee the Canwell Committee was 
a model of restraint. It held two extensive hearings, the second of which resulted 
_ in a successful contempt action against five witnesses for refusing to answer 
questions concerning their political affiliation. Two volumes of testimony were 
published, naming a vast number of people afflicted’with a vague species of 
ideological sin. Unlike some of its counterparts in other states, membership in 
the Canwell Committee produced no great political pay-off. Of four members 
of the committee whose legislative terms expired in 1948, only one was re- 
elected. Canwell himself was defeated after campaigning on his committee 
record, declaring that “those who attack the committee are either ignorant or . 
subversive.” The lone successful candidate made no issue of his work on the 
committee. 
` The author presents a meticulous job of factual reporting, eschewing all value 
judgments until his final chapter of general appraisal. This reviewer had the 
feeling that, given the mass of detailed material presented, some advantage 
would have accrued from drawing conclusions and presenting short summaries 
at the end of several of the chapters. In his appraisal the author seriously ques- 
tions the legitimacy of the committee’s work, which focused almost exclusively 
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.on the political beliefs and associations of the people it investigated. He is con- 
vinced that much of the vast bulk of evidence published by the committee is 
questionable on its face. Much is hearsay, personal opinion, impossible to evalu- 
ate. Some is patently capricious, as when one J. B. Matthews, a professional 
“friendly” witness among committees of this sort, devised a formula for identi- 
fying “fellow travelers” which scooped in the names of Albert Einstein and 
Senator Charles Tobey. Countryman concludes that the general flavor of the 
interrogation at committee hearings was “well designed to produce a collection 
of rumors, opinions, suspicions, and perhaps hallucinations which will furnish 
content for newspaper headlines, but is not likely to get information of much 
reliability... .” Hence the “committee was not after facts... it was after 
charges.” A careful analysis of the tenure proceedings of the University of 
Washington convinces the author that “. .. it is impossible to conclude the 
University of Washington is better equipped today for its ‘quest for truth’ than 
it was before the Canwell committee began its investigation.” 

Loyalty and Legislative Action surveys New York’s activity from 1919 to 
1949: the Lusk Committee investigations of 1919-20; the Ives Loyalty Oath 
Law; the MceNaboe investigations; the Devany Law; the Rapp-Coudert Com- 
mittee investigations of the New York City schools; investigations of the 
Board of Higher Education; and the Feinberg Law. The author handles his 
subject on a high level of reporting and critical evaluation throughout. His 
judgments are discriminating and precise. While deploring the substance of the 
Devany Law, he emphasizes its detailed procedural safeguards. Criticizing the 
procedural defects of the Coudert Committee, he emphasizes its honest desire 
to protect the innocent and avoid sensational publicity. His conclusions are 
comprehensive and direct. The Lusk Committee and the McNaboe Committee 
engaged in “egregious nonsense.” The Lusk Committee, in particular, “violated 
almost every canon of responsible conduct,” employed “the tactics of the side 
show barker and the old-time patent medicine hawker,” and “ranged recklessly 
over the entire area of individual rights with wanton disregard for such funda- 
mentals as separation of powers or due process of law.” The New York experi- 
ence convinces the author that politically constituted committees are inher- 
ently incapable of dealing satisfactorily with subversive activity. He warns of 
the semantic fog which blankets the word “subversive,” of the problems of | 
identifying communists, that the price of communist purges is a closed society, 
that loyalty probes focus on the transgressor rather than on the conditions 
which have produced unrest, and that judgment in these matters is guided by 
formula rather than.evidence. He recommends certain procedural reforms in 
the conduct of investigations, and finally expresses more concern over the possi- 
bility of intellectual conformity in schools than over the possibility of a few in- 
stances of taint. 4 

The States and Subversion is a symposium dealing with California, [linois, 
Maryland, Michigan, New York, and Washington. Chapters on California, 
New York, and Washington are capsule presentations of the foregoing books 
by their respective authors. E. Houston Harsha writes on the Broyles Commis- 
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sion of Ilinois which, on the record he presents, accomplished little other than 
the stimulation of the adrenal glands of its own members. Possibly the most 
fruitful result of the hearings, which focused largely on alleged subversion in 
education, was Robert Hutchins’ statement that “The question is not what our 
professors belong to but what they are doing.” William B. Prendergast analyzes 
Maryland’s anti-communist Ober Law. His estimate is judicious. Believing that 
the need for the law was never satisfactorily demonstrated, he nevértheless 
concludes that it avoids many defects which frequently debase this kind of 
statute. Robert J. Mowitz examines Michigan’s bout with subversion. Michigan 
has augmented the usual safeguards against subversion by forbidding the dis- 
play of Red flags and establishing a special Subversive Activities Division in 
the state police department. Detroit initiated the first full-scale municipal 
loyalty program, and to this the author devotes considerable attention. 

The concluding chapter, written by Gellhorn, is pithy and forthright. He 
believes.the record shows that freedom has sometimes been threatened and 
impaired by the attempts to preserve it. “Prudence can be overborne by hate 

_and fear as well as by carelessness.” He is worried about the enlarged concern 
over groups as distinct from individuals; he wonders whether “anticipatory 
criminality” ought to gain recognition in American law; he thinks legislation is 
an inappropriate medium for expressing loathing; and that democracy is not 
likely to be preserved by closing the ballot box to those who may not cherish 
democracy, or by eliciting orthodoxy from teachers by stratagems of creeping 
pressures. He warns that American principles of fairness, wisdom, and freedom 
were not wrought for periods of calm and comfort. ` 

In all of the books except Un-American Activities in the State of Washington 
the authors include selected documentary materials in appendices. 

Few communists have been caught by the vast apparatus of investigation 
and legislation ostensibly devised to entrap them. By 1950 over 300 state 
statutes were directed at subversion. This is defense in depth with a vengeance. 
One may well think of this what Holmes thought of three generations of im- 
beciles: it’s enough. - 

The wages of orthodoxy are stagnation and death for the democratic com- 
munity. These volumes offer variations on the same theme: professional pa- 
triots engaged in competitive orthodoxy. On the evidence presented, modera- 
tion and a rational relation of means to ends are the exception in the search for 
subversion. Sincerity may motivate the search, but sincerity without temper- 
ance imperils. Inquisition is usually clothed with sincerity. What emerges from 
these studies is the fact that America is ideologically unprepared for the exi- 
gencies of cold war. Why? Part of the answer lies in the nature of American cul 
ture and the psychological responses of Americans to their present travail. We 
are a people of action, unusually ethnocentric, accustomed to achieving results 
on a grand scale. Confronted with an invidious and protean form of imperialism, 
we are frustrated. Unable to cope effectively with the source of the danger in 
Moscow, we have become victims of a pervasive anxiety neurosis. Fearing that 
which we cannot reach, we transfer our hostility to that which we can reach. 
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We are burdened with the irrationality of fear. The legislative activity related 
in these studies reflects attempts to assuage varieties of conscious and subcon- 
scious anxiety. Unmistakable overtones of sadism are revealed by the record. 
Psychologists inform us that sadistic strivings help the individual to escape his 
unbearable feelings of powerlessness. Research in the authoritarian personality 
or the ethnocentric personality reveals tendencies of stereotypy, intolerance, 
self-glorification, lack of individuality, condemnation of complex political be- 
havior. Contributions of analysts such as Fromm, Frenkel-Brunswick, and 
Adorno offer much to clarify understanding of the psychological and socio- 
political facets of the phenomena with which these volumes deal. Research in 
political behavior can further enlighten understanding in these matters. Per- 
haps causes of this particular trauma in the body politic are also to be found in 
structural aspects of American society, as C. Wright Mills and Sebastian de 
Grazia have suggested in their respective analyses of social morality and the 
disintegration of belief systems in the political community. 

These studies in the Cornell series admirably fulfill the purpose for which they 
were written: to describe and analyze their subject largely within a legal frame 
of reference. Beyond this frame of reference, however, lie broad and significant 
factors suggested above. Further exploration along these paths would provide 
a valuable supplement to the excellent work already accomplished by the au- 
thors of these books. 

LANDON G. ROCKWELL. 

Hamilton College. 


Marsilius of Padua, the Defender of Peace: Volume I, Marsilius of Padua and 
Medieval Political Philosophy. By ALAN Gewmrta. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1951. Pp. 342. $4.75) 


Perhaps the most difficult.task confronting the historian of political thought 
is to steer a clear course between that historicism which reads the past as 
though it were concerned with contemporary issues and that historical relativ- 
ism which renders that past an absolute elsewhere, relevant to itself alone. 
Positively, it is his job to understand past thinkers and movements by a clear ` 
grasp of their problems, their frame of reference, and their intellectual and cul- 
tural heritage in such way as to discover their genuinely relevant insights and 
the proper applicability and limitations of their fundamental viewpoint, and to 
avoid their facile use as supports or as whipping-boys in current controversies, 
in an age which professes reliance on scientific reason but too often searches for 
the support of authorities who lend, or can be made to lend, prestige to positions 
presently taken. 

Marsilius of Padua’s Defensor Pacis (1324) has in recent times been con- 
strued as an anticipation of most subsequent political thinkers and doctrines, 
and has been read successively in our own day as an ardent defense of democ- 
racy and as a support of totalitarianism. Patient and careful examination by a 
thorough scholar possessed at once of the submissive humility to give his author 
careful-and respectful attention, of that degree of equality basic to effective 
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appreciation and critical judgment, of that range of knowledge both of previous 

and of later thought necessary to sound construction and correct inference, and 

of that disinterested concern for truth which eschews superficial similarities and 

ready lessons, has for some time been wanting and wanted, especially for the 

service of the non-specialist confused by claims and counter-claims, and lacking 
‘in the expertise required for their judicious assessment, 

‘Professor Alan Gewirth meets the criteria, and discharges the obligation i in 
the volume here reviewed; and one may anticipate with reasonable confidence 
that the second volume, a critical edition and translation, will effectively com- 
plete the task of providing a definitive treatment for our time of a thinker who by 

‘sustained and consistent system radically challenged and changed for his time 
„and place the terms and presuppositions of discourse concerning man and God, 
‘church and state, the individual and the social order. It is Professor Gewirth’s 
great accomplishment to clarify the key concepts which are at the root of that 
change, to show its true nature, to make clear its ideological provenance and its. 
institutional matrix, and so to reveal its fundamental force, which is something 
more and other than a plea for different governors and government: it is an 
insistence on different criteria of good, and on different measures and methods 
_of analysis and assessment, for the political-social order and for the realm of 
religion, than those prevalent in the dominant thought of the Middle Ages, 
which, whatever the attitudes to papal claims, generally accepted the doctrines 
of the Two Powers and an absolutistic and transcendent ethic as criterion by 
which to measure and judge all earthly performance. 

At the root of Marsilius’ teaching, Professor Gewirth shows, is biological 
nature, human will, a search for earthly satisfactions, and consequent conflicts 
to be resolved. The political order is necessary to such resolution, and to the 
provision of satisfactions: the criterion of its success and ‘adequacy is earthly 

- peace, and the value of any regime depends on the relation of its ends, as effec- 
tive purposes, to the attainment of common weal, the effective welfare of its 
people. Marsilius’ viewpoint is, then, secular and naturalistic; and he recon- 
strues authorities and reshapes traditional issues in that light. In particular, he 
relies on Aristotle, but follows Averroes, not Aquinas, in discovering his mean- 
ing and significance; as he uses the realistic and positivistic insights of St. 
Augustine’s analysis of the city of earth, while elena his concern with the 
ultimate City of God. 

From these general attitudes, Professor cian brilliantly demonstrates, 
follow all of Marsilius’ specific political teachings, including the very real diffi- 
culties he confronts and the imperfect reconciliations he achieves where the 
logic of his assumptions makes for imperfect consistency. Moreover, once 
granted the assumptions, the Discourses into which The Defender of the Peace 
is divided become coherent units in one whole, though the first, being a positive 
construction of his viewpoint rather than pure polemics in others’ terms, re- 
mains the vital core of the treatise. 

Professor Gewirth proceeds to show that Marsilius’ state is begotten of men’s 
material needs; that it is concerned with their overt behavior, not their inner 
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grace; that it aims at stability, at order, at civil peace; and that the functions 
appropriate to government at any time depend on what is requisite to that end. 
What is vital is unity, in government and in law: the state, begotten of men’s 
individual needs, becomes overriding authority over them as a very condition 
of peace. Yet, in the context of the time, such a doctrine was liberating: men 
were delivered from many jurisdictions, while the state itself was not concerned 
to make them good by law, but only to render them civil. Moreover, in the last 
analysis the will of the people, in whcse interest the state exists, is supreme, and 
itself defines the conditions of public safety to which the preservation of the 
state itself is basic. 

The succeeding chapters examine in detail Marsilius’ consequent arguments 
as to the nature and function of law; the meaning of his doctrine that the people 
is the legislator, and the issue as to whether his concept of the ‘‘valentior pars” 
refers to quantity or quality, to majority rule or to elite; the issue of the relation 
of government as effectuation of law’s commands and the source and authority 
of the law itself; and the implications for the church and church organization 
of a secular view of the overriding and final character of the people’s authority. 
The work then ends with a brief but forceful chapter on “The Significance of 
Marsilius,” historical and theoretical. 

The whole work is marked by carefully intricate, yet clear, analysis. It is fair 
to its subject, yet critical. Its great learning is consistently used to prevent 
felse inferences from Marsilius’ arguménts based on current frames of thought, 
and to emphasize warranted ones. While Professor Géwirth’s structure is of 
course peculiar to his subject, the principles underlying his analysis and his 
effective following of them make this work a model of its kind, worthy of a place 
among the great analyses of individual political thinkers. For by careful steer- 
ing through a mass of argument where erroneous inference is a constant tempta- 
tion, Professor Gewirth achieves a clear and forceful interpretation which pro- 
duces an irresistible conviction of correctness, and shows unanswerably the 
errors in previous, and conflicting, interpretations. Above all (though Professor 
Gewirth makes no such claim, save by.implication) it becomes clear that, for 
_ all his immersion in his own time, place, and issues, Marsilius is worthy of a 

place among the fundamentally great-political philosophers, as he is the basic 
fount and founder of the modern secular, pragmatically oriented, and demo- 
cratically directed, approach to politics, and to life in society as a search for the 
_ earthly welfare of persons, as they seek and sense it. f 
A Tomas I. Coox. 
Johns Hopkins University. ` 


New Fabian Essays. Evrrep py R. H.‘8. Crossaan. (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc. 1952. Pp. xv, 215. $4.00.) ` 


This volume comprises eight essays, in six cases written by members of the 
executive committee of the Fabian Society. As Mr. Attlee points out in his 
introduction,.only one, John Strachey, has had ministerial experience. Such 
names as Gaitskill and Jay are absent. The book is a conscious attempt to 
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restate at the present time the position of the Fabian Society indicated in 1889 . - 
in the original Fabian Essays. The editor states his position to be, not that of 
‘“labourism,” but of socialism, defined in terms of human equality and of re- 

spect for individual personality. This is sharply distinguished from the practice 
of the Soviet State which, Mr. Crossman urges, is government by an elite, 
wrongly believed to be that of “a workers’ state.” Whether, indeed, Marxists 
will be prepared to agree that this socialist respect for individual personality is 
incompatible with economic determinism and that, if so, Marxists are not true 
socialists is an interesting matter for speculation, in which my sympathies are 
with Mr. Crossman. With his analysis of Asian communism, as in leadership 
a movement of the intelligentsia, I cannot agree too heartily. 

That Mr. Crossman’s socialism, unlike Mr. Jenkins’, is colored by & roman- 
tic secularism of the Bertrand Russell variety, is probably merely due to an 
error of semantics, due to confusion of religion with the mores of brewers and 
stockbrokers—or else .with the escapism of occupants of ivory towers. The 
sooner British Socialism gets out and keeps out of this Bradlaughian error, 
which presents socialism as not only the practical fruit of religion in social 
equity-and safeguard for the individual worker's liberty, but as the whole of true 
religion and undefiled, the better for its stamina and vitality. The alternative, 
if the lesson is not learned, will be the development of a Christian Social party 
as inevitably in Britain as in every other country of Western Europe, since a 
stable majority workers’ vote for Toryism is highly improbable. The distribu- 
tivist tendencies of Mr. Crossman, against bureaucratic and managerial mcnop- 
oly, are novel, noteworthy and welcome. 

Mr. Crossman is not alone in the peculiar kind of chauvinistic piety which 
holds that Britain is especially elected by destiny, as a non-imperialist country, 

~ to hold up the lamp of reason amid the brute contests of battling ideologies. He 
rightly points out that communism is often regarded by colonial peoples as 
emancipating and damns Britain’s deplorable Iranian policy, not (alas!) un- 
supported by British Labour. He somersaults to the conclusion that Kremlin- 

ism in Asia often is emancipating. Let him tell this to Mr. Nehru. Sometimes 

Mr. Crossman and Mr. Bevan come near to a preposterous and almost Mos- 

leyan attitude of “minding Britain’s business” and endeavor to hoist up again 

the happily upset balance of power, with Britain astride the barrel. On the 
contrary what is needed is not ideological “detachment” but, as ever Mr. E. H. 

: Carr indicates (“Propaganda and Power,” Yale Review, Vol. 42, pp. 1-9 [Sep- 
tember, 1952}), ideological re-education. Whereas Mr. Crossman endeavors 

to square his conscience with the deliberately contrived destruction, inside the 

Tron Curtain, of millions of human beings in order to achieve the best of possible 
worlds, seeking (as was said of the Swiss in the 40’s) to be “neutral between 

good and evil,” Mr. Denys Healey, in his excellent and mature essay on foreign 

affairs, has no illusions that the Soviet Union will not be guilty of barbarity 

and aggression just because it has “a socialist economy.” Mr. Healey is not, 


ne l _> wever, guiltless of the oddly parochial illusion that “Britain is now the one 
Z `. %e country with genuine friends in Asia” (Iran?). Perhaps he underestimates 
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-. the fight still to be waged against imperialist exploitation, for example by rub- 

_ ber lobbyists, or even by the metropolitan workers’ own demands on.colonial 
Africa, and shares with Mr. Crossman an uncritical belief in the virtues of 
General Mao’s bloody revolution which, achieving power by promising peace- 
to distressed China, gave war. What Mr. Healey does do is to provide a proper 
appraisal of the immense importance internationally of Ernest Bevan, while 
rightly warning against the right-wing materialism which thinks that all will 
be happy if enough money, unbacked by ideas, is put into buying friendship 
abroad. 

Mr. John Strachey, convert from Mosleyism and convert from communism, 
in his essay confesses that, in his latest incarnation, he has been brought to ac- 
cept that piecemeal economic hypothesis which is equally anathema to both 
systems. From this vantage he informs us that the experience of the Labour 
government of 1945-50 shows capitalism to be more malleable than the ideolo- 
gists, doctrinaires and orthodox conventicle-ists had supposed. The peculiar 
curse of the “intellectuals” of the Labour party, as distinct from the Trade 
Union Movement, has been their lack of articulate alternatives to this jealous 
conventicle spirit of “the bitter men,” who suffer from dyspepsia and Blooms- 
bury, of which the New Statesmen has often been the especial exponent. Except 
maybe for Mr. Crossman himself, there are no adequate successors, as social 
theorists, to Tawney, the younger Laski and perhaps Evan Durbin. It is 
fascinating for anyone with a long memory to discover Mr. Strachey finding in 
America an outstanding instance of the shift of social power. He still has indeed 
doubts, but exhorts “the social and political heart of the West” to be proved 
“sound and viable” (sic). Mr. Crossman, in his article, interestingly comments 
that much of the trouble in Britain is traditional and psychological, and that 
America and Sweden both offer the worker still a more “equal chance.” 

Others of the essays are of a more limited character. Bevanite Mr. Mikardo 
recommends that the Trade Unions employ more highly paid industrial consult- 
ants, a matter on which Mr. Mikardo can speak with authority. Mrs. Cole 
opines that enough concessions in education have been made to religious mi- 
norities, although of course they have some rights; but omits to discuss a major 
source of British national weakness, the jealous distrust between the leaders of 
Britain’s economy and the still ivory-sheltered leaders of the academic world. 
Although the book centers on the thesis that equality, and not just “equality of 
opportunity,” is the goal, there is no satisfactory investigation of what is meant 
by equality, elsewhere discussed by Tawney; or whether men reach worthwhile 
personality. by struggle, as an achievement, or are just born with two legs and 
equal. The valuable but incomplete phrase as indicating what is “viable,” 
“equality of respect,” is not developed to indicate what values are to be re- 
spected; and until this is done there remains slackness of thinking. Equality of 
opportunity, not least for colored folk, has still much good to confer on the 
world in creating what seems to me to matter more—fraternity. As a beacon of 
faith amid the darkness of Britain’s fate, whether as Great Power or as verging 
on a Swedish future, this book offers no great light. As a set of useful traffic 
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lights in the fog, it will be useful to every student. But the search for the com- 
` pelling social faith, equal to the challenge of the ae it is to be kappa will not 
be discontinued by traffic regulations. . 
rowa Gaua 
University of California (Berkeley). 


Law; The Science of I neficiency. By Wruuiam Szaaue. (New York: Macmillan © 
Company. 1952. Pp. vii, 177. $3.50.) 


This is a short, staccato recital of failures of the law to achieve some of its 
declared ends. Criminals escape punishment: Men whose carelessness has 
damaged others escape civil liability. Both public and individual litigants suffer 
the law’s delays and cost. The charges mount. up with satiric intensity; the net 
effect is to concede little real gain to society from the operation of its legal in- 
stitutions. 

_ The law man will find Little new in the bills of particulars here filed against 
the courts, the bar, and the litigious. process in general (Chs. II-V, VII), codi- 
fication and “reform” through legislation (Chs. VI, VIII), and the adminis- 
trative process (Ch. IX). He will not quarrel with most of the items of indict- 
. ment, taken singly. But he need not be an unbending upholder of things as they 
are to feel that the book loses force in its many sweeping and dogmatic but de- 
_batable assertions of fact as to how the law works. Basically, the book carries 
less impact than it might because it includes no adequate analysis of the values 
in the light of which the “‘inefficiency”’ of. the law is to be judged; instead these 
ate left largely implicit in a way which too often seems to beg the issue. If 
‘the sole object of criminal law is to put men behind bars or under treatment, 
the criterion of efficiency of performance is of course clearcut enough. But if 
_ there is a social value in protecting individual freedom against official error, 
negligence, or malice, the criteria of efficient operation cannot be put so sim- 
ply. It does not advance analysis to tag observance of the latter values as “‘in- 
efficiency,” condoned for purposes outside the legal order. The author has 
penetrating things to say about the extent to which the law is “‘inefficient”’ 
because men try to incorporate conflicting values in it. But tiwi is the place at 
which to begin, rather than to end, discussion. 
The book will serve the non-lawyer as & tightpacked, often pungent and 
witty summary of the leading insights of the literature of jurisprudence in this 
country of the last generation. Likewise, it. reflects the dominantly negative 
character of that jurisprudence. Wise and learned in legal history, the author 
cautions and qualifies at various points of his indictment, but the qualifications 
- are apt to be lost to any but the most informed reader, in the general tone of the 
book. Apart from the felt absence of a general definition of the criteria by which 
the law’s efficiency is to be judged, the analysis suffers from not making explicit 
the author’s theory of what makes society move. Especially it is not clear what 
is the book’s theory of the comparative roles of man’s contriving as against 
institutional inertia, in producing the “inefficiencies” described; the satiric 


bent of the style tends, more than the author probably intends, toward an in- 
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nuendo that what happens, happens because of plots, plotters, or backstage 
maneuvers. This may be due partly to, the fact that the weight of the indict- ' 
ment falls on the drama of lawsuits; treatment of legislation and the adminis- 
trative process is relatively less detailed and is devoted in considerable part to 
features most analogous to litigation. 

The author expresses wise cautions against exaggerating the creative role of 
law compared with other social institutions. Granting this, one need not believe 
that law is without major importance in helping set the framework within 
which social life goes on and the diverse energies of men find opportunity for 
release. “The law deals with the sickness of society,” true (p. 164), but it deals 
also with the health of society, as it provides working procedures and instru- 
ments (e.g., the corporation), and defines the terms on which development may 
proceed (TVA, credit facilities, health regulation, for example). The author is 
entitled to choose a catalog of inefficiencies as his subject. But the breadth and 
detail of his catalog carries something more: an overall judgment against the 
net worth of the legal system. Taken within its own definition of its task, the 
book would carry more conviction if it were set in a more adequately stated 
perspective of the positive role of law in society. 

i . Waurard Horst. 
University of Wisconsin. 


The Politics of Agriculture; Soil Conservation and the Struggle for Power in Rural 
America. By Cartes M. Harin. eee Illinois: The Free Press. 1952. 
Pp. 282. $4.00.) 


Scholars who pass this book by as simply a case analysis of an agricultural 
-program will be making a great mistake. For Hardin’s volume is a rich study 
in public policy with implications for political understanding and methodology 
that far transcend the field of agriculture. Unlike much writing by political 
scientists which deals with the political or administrative process apart from 
substantive problems, this book focuses upon the values and interplay of rela- 
tionships of interest groups and agencies that take place in moulding a politi- 
cally volatile program. Moreover, it is written by a scholar whose analya i is 
not circumscribed by conventional disciplinary boundaries. 

To effectually penetrate the maze of relationships and forces that permeate 
agricultural programs, Hardin limited his study to what might be regarded as a 
relatively non-controversial area, the field of soil conservation. But from the 
first chapter onward, it is apparent that- the physical and engineering aspects of - 
erosion control alone involve political issues of great magnitude. The first part 
of the book is an examination of the interest groups and agencies that are most 
directly concerned with the national soil conservation program, the colleges of 
agriculture, the Extension Service, the Farm Bureau, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and its successor, the 
Production Marketing Administration. Here Hardin lays bare the power struc- 
ture of these organizations—the ideology and representativeness of their mem- 
bership, the quality of their leadership, their conflicts, alliances, and strategies 
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for the purpose of controlling the farmers’ use of the land and thereby the. 
foundations of rural life. The second part of the book is devoted to an analysis 
of the policy-making process and the adequacy of conservation policies that 
emerge from a political environment dominated by vested interest groups. The 
difficulties that beset both Congress and the Department of Agriculture in 
ascertaining and formulating desirable policies for soil conservation amidst the 
ties and cleavages of congressional committees, agricultural agencies, and farm 
organizations are examined. Particular attention is paid to the appropriations 
procedure, the congressional hearing, and administrative reorganizations as in~ 
struments for achieving well-balanced policies. The final section of the book, 
entitled “Recommendations and General Interpretation,” consists of two chap- 
ters, the first dealing with the need for reorientating soil conservation policies 
to the overall goals of farm family living, the second with the implications of the 
political-administrative pattern relating to agriculture for democratic govern- 
‘ment. 
Individuals who are particularly interested in agriculture will wish to review 
. in detail Hardin’s far-reaching recommendations for changes in agricultural 
. policy and administration. Suffice it to say that he finds the “configuration of 
` political power-and influence” which dominates agriculture unhealthy from the 
. standpoint of wise public policy and the democratic process. Though he is 
properly appreciative of the wholesome relationships that have been built up 
over the years between the U. S. agricultural agencies and rural people, he 
argues that where these ties are maintained for the purpose of perpetuating 
vested organizational and group interests and where they “create obstacles to 
` the development of general policy,” they- must be broken. To this end, he 
would separate the Extension Service and the Farm Bureau, abolish the election 
features of the P.M.A. committee system, break alliances between colleges of 
agriculture and special purpose groups, and change the relationships of §.C.8. 
to the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. As alternatives he 
argues for more representatively planned congressional agricultural hearings, 
for a reorganization of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture to break adminis- 
trative power blocs within the Department, and for an agricultural program 
jointly formulated and administrated by the agricultural colleges and the 
U.S.D.A. 

For those who are more generally interested in political science, however, 
these are the points that will stand out in Hardin’s book: First, that the scien- 
tific and technical aspects of public programs cannot be divorced from broad 
social considerations, either in policy-making or in administration; second, that 
in complex programs the synthesizing of policy involves both centralizing and 
decentralizing processes; third, that the objectives and success of administra- 
tive agencies cannot be viewed apart from the “organization and distribution 
of political power in this country”; fourth, that the centers of policy-making in 
. our governmental structure must always be buttressed by sufficient political 
and administrative power to offset the drives of special interest groups; and 
fifth, that government agencies and interest groups must police one another to 
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control power and foster the representative character of organizations. 

The analysis and documentation give proof that this book was the product 
of over a decade of research. To be sure, it contains much that is controversial 
and many “heads are cracked” in the process, but one must agree nevertheless 
with M. L. Wilson in his tone-setting foreword that this is a well-balanced 
study. Students of both politics and administration will do well to apply 
Hardin’s meaningful approach to the eee of agriculture to other fields of 
public policy. . 

. Ernest A. ENGELBERT, 

University of California (Los Angeles). 


American Foreign Policy and the Separation of Powers. By DANIEL 8. CHEEVER 
AND H. Fær» Haviianp, Jr. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. 
Pp. xii, 244. $3.75.) 


A noted scientist once remarked that if you catch fish of dale a certain size 
in your net, it proves more about the size of the openings in the net than about 
the size of fhe fish in the sea. A great many political scientists, by ignoring this 

maxim, have misunderstood some of the most important problems in. govern- 

ment organization. Since official surveys have usually done their fishing only 
within the executive departments, scholars have too often ignored the problems 
arising from the relations of the departments with the Congress. 

Messrs. Cheever and Haviland, however, after working on the Foreign Af- 
fairs Task Force of the Hoover Commission, saw what the Commission’s assign- 
ment did not let it study in detail—that the problem of organizing the federal 
government for foreign affairs was not one that depended entirely, or even 
primarily, on internal executive organization. They have worked up their 
courage to deal, in a book of only 244 pages, with the much more difficult area 
of legislative-executive relations. ` 

Their book consists of, first, a brief sketch of the constitutional framework 
and administrative organization through which foreign affairs are conducted. 
Next, in a series of historical case studies, it discusses the way in which our sys- 
tem of legislative-executive relations has affected the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions from 1789 to the present, giving special emphasis to the crucial decisions 
in foreign policy of the last few decades. Finally, it analyzes the more important 
constitutional and administrative issues. Thus the authors paint a picture in 
broad strokes of the participation not only of the entire executive branch in 
foreign affairs, but also of the Congress and many of its committees. 

In several ways the authors’ approach is a useful one. First of all, they show 
that the problem of coordinating the executive branch of the government de- 
pends on the even more difficult problem of coordinating congressional com- 
mittees. As they say ‘... the Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees are at present unable to draw together the many elements of foreign- 
policy activity on Capitol Hill... . Other committees jealously guard their pre- . 
rogatives regarding matters that increasingly are involved in foreign policy, 
and the Department of State can neglect them only at its peril.” 


a 
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' _ The authors note, too, the effect on international affairs of seemingly techni- 
cal or procedural details—for example, the rules of the Senate providing an - 
easy procedure for amending a treaty, and the practice of enacting bills not as 
permanent legislation but with frequent dates of expiration in order to bring 
executive business more under the influence of congressional committees. 

Most important, they take into account the impact of Congress on the inter- 
nal administration of the executive branch, especially through its powers of 
investigation. In doing so, they have had to rely mainly on political and diplo- 
matic history for their material; their analysis of such points would be much 
stronger if more material were available like Leonard White’s administrative 
histories, or the studies of the. Committee on Public Administration Cases— 
` both of which the authors use as much as they can. 

By such an approach, which is quite different from that of those who study 
either diplomacy or administration in a constitutional vacuum, the authors 
come to a generally realistic appraisal of their problem, and avoid the tempta- 
tion to prescribe some of the usual constitutional cure-alls. 

In this respect, however, the authors’ conclusions are a triumph of their 
common sense over their fundamental theory. As the title indicates, their guid- 
ing hypothesis is the question whether the separation of powers is not the 
principal difficulty in the, administration of our foreign policy. But they do not 
define the problem precisely enough to see whether the trouble is really the 
. separation of powers as prescribed in the Constitution, or the various detailed 
checks and balances which have developed historically. 

If the separation of powers is the fundamental trouble, the only real aed 
is to adopt a unification of powers. But which variety? The suthors note the 
great difference between the French and British types of unification of powers; 
in various passages they seem to fear the French version more than they envy 
the British. In specific terms their main worry is about the ways in which 
Congress fails to coordinate itself, and congressional committees make dificul- 
ties in the conduct of foreign affairs. In matters like this, of course, the French 
legislature and its committees, in spite of the unification of powers in France,. 
are much more like their American than like their British counterparts. 

The authors had no trouble in deciding to recommend a constitutional 
amendment to abolish the two-thirds rule for the ratification of treaties. By 
contrast, after setting themselves the problem of the separation of powers, 
they seemed to fumble the issue, recognizing that any attempt to adopt a 
parliamentary system of government would “produce a hybrid that might cre- 
ate more problems than it would solve.” It is a pity that, having come to this 
sensible conclusion in spite of their hypothesis, they did not go back and make 
their statement of the theoretical issue more precise, and perhaps even revise 
-their title accordingly. 

Nevertheless, American Foreign Policy and the Separation of Powers is a book 
. that was certainly worth doing. It is as difficult as it is necessary to tackle the 
problems in which the fields of international affairs, constitutional law, and 
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public administration are related to each other. This book is-one that will be 
suggestive and stimulating to the scholar and interesting to the general reader. 
Don K. Price. 
_ Department of Defense. 


Titotsm and the Cominform. By Apam B., Uram. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 243. $4.00.) 


Tito’s Communism. By Joser KorsEL. (Denver: The ay of Denver 
Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 368.°$4.00.). 


Set against the broad historical perspective of Eastern Europe, these two ap- 
praisals of Titoism offer an interesting and lively study in contrasts. Aided by 
_ the tools of precise and distinguished scholarship, Professor Ulam probes pro- 
foundly, while ex-Ambassador Korbel’s personalized approach to the intricate 
problems of Titoism moves on a lighter and primarily biographical plane. On 
the one hand, Titoism and the Cominform is bound to enrich the doctrinal con- 
tents of Eastern European political research; and on the other, Tito’s Commu- 
nism will contribute to the storehouse of practical illustrations drawn from 
field-work. Students of this area stand to` profit considerably from both volumes, 
despite their sharp differentiation in methodology, echolareap and theoretical 
conclusions. 

In Dr. Ulam’s work the reviewer is most favorably iapreagd by the combi- 
nation of comprehensive knowledge and purposeful modesty which serves to 
narrow the all-too-broad scope of research on the entire satellite area of Eastern 
Europe. Ulam wisely centers his attention on the Communist parties of Yugo- 
slavia, Poland and Bulgaria, touching only tangentially on the most pertinent 
pro- and anti-Titoist developments and\ personalities in such countries as 
Hungary and Rumania. The author’s choice of primary targets is amply justi- 
fied by his own linguistic skills and academic predispositions, as well.as by the 
depth and extent of the Titoist movement in the countries of his selection. In 
a field noted for indiscriminate and omnivorous, rather than careful and sys- 
‘tematic research methods, Professor Ulam’s attempt to avoid the pitfalls of 
uncharted territories is praiseworthy indeed. 

In this reviewer's opinion the two salient points of Titoism and the Comin- 
form are the thoughtful analysis of the crisis of June, 1948, which decisively 
shattered the solidarity of the communist bloc and “raised in the outside world 
a variety of hopeful expectations, some reasonable, others fantastic” (p. 107), 
and the detailed discussion of analogous crisis symptoms which have emerged 
in the Polish Communist party. The latter slowly but inevitably paved the way 
for the explosive Gomulka conflict and for the political demise of the party’s 
powerful Secretary General.’ These highlights of the book are successfully 
buttressed by accounts of such secondary phenomena as the Rajk trial in 
Hungary, the Kostov case in Bulgaria, and the first rumblings of massive, top- 
to-bottom “purges to come” in Czechoslovakia and Rumania. 

In the final chapter of his work Professor Ulam examines Titoism as a current 
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“historical phenomenon. Here he is obviously. beset by one of the pibicipal prob- 5 
lems and irritants of scholars in the Eastern. European field: ti & political: area 
- where the doctrine of ceaseless change appears as the only feature: ‘of | continuum 
“or permanence, it is almost impossible to formulate judgments, sub specie’ “aeter- 
nitatis. Thus it is particularly difficult to categorize and evaluate Titoism ‘in a 
definitive manner since in its initial four-and-a-half year phase this movement 
`. could barely afford to harden its ideological arteries. The author by: necessity 
confines himself to a few cautious and tentative conclusions. He correctly diag-. 
noses Titoism as “a grave and recurrent but not fatal disease of Communism” 
(p. 232), whose political character and long-range historic impact cannot be 
fully determined at this point. Dr. Ulam’s book is meticulously documented 
throughout; it also has a first-rate bibliographical note and a useful index. 

In his Tito’s Communism, Josef Korbel retraces his personal experiences as 
Czechoslovak Ambassador to-Yugoslavia in the immediate post-war period. 
Beyond the now familiar discussion of the partisan movement the author suc- 
ceeds in drawing a valuable political profile of Tito, rich in minor details and 
helpful in interpreting the enigmatic conduct of the Marshal. The most im- 
portant chapters are those dealing with the Yugoslav Communist party and its 
leaders, religion, the silencing of the opposition, Tito’s foreign policy, and the 
“heresy” itself, climaxed by Tito’s determined struggle against the Cominform. 
The weakest and least instructive sections are those concerned with politics 
and the law, economic affairs, and foreign trade. Here the author contributes 
little to the vast body of information now generally available on Yugoslavia. 

One of Dr. Korbel’s principal observations concerns the nature of the struggle 
between Stalin and Tito. In his opinion the background of the conflict is pri- — 
marily psychological and not ideological or economic. Even while the Com- 
munist party of Yugoslavia gave full support to.the expansionist and aggressive 
foreign policy of the U.S.S.R., “Moscow failed to understand that Marshal 
Tito . . . national hero and dictator, was a different person from Josip Broz, 
once underground agent of the Third International” (p. 300). 

` Although Tito’s Communism is a significant work, a halting and uncertain 
use of the English language detracts from its overall value. Careful editing 
could have improved immeasurably the general readability of the book, whose 
fund of lively information and timely ideas should appeal both to the non- 
specialist and to the student of Eastern European politics. 
ANDREW OORO: 
' Massachusetts Institute of Technology. . 


Revolution in China. By CHARLES PATRICK FITZGERALD. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1952. Pp. ix, 290. $4.50.) 


Although the author of Revolution in China disclaims intention to PET in 
it a history of the Chinese revolution, he avoids the error of confusing the 
Chinese revolution with some particular phase of-it. Thus his generalizations 
are in relation to a continuing process. Possibly because he believes that ‘““Revo- 
lution in China is primarily the concern of the Chinese people, who suffer, or 
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benefit, iaie l ” (p. viii), he tends to view it, in its ai phases, as 
finding: its. causation: in the Chinese environment even where it can be viewed 
a8 -&. reaction. against Western imperialism. In this respect he is particularly 
concerned that” jts present communist phase be appraised as fundamentally 
Chinese rather: than deriving strength or weakness from the soundness or lack 
of wisdom of ‘Russian direction and support, or as something that may fall 
apart in terms of Sino-Soviet rivalries. 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s thesis as to revolution in China, from the point of view of 
success or failure, is that it grows out of the prob.ems of livelihood of a peasant 
population and is given direction and content by the scholar class. Thus there 
is success in the attainment of revolutionary objectives when the two classes 
come into satisfactory combination against the established order. The Kuomin- 
tang was successful in combining the two elements against the war-lords, re- 
formulating the national tradition in terms of nationalism, ‘The military rule 
had alienated both scholars and peasants; it had defied every moral restraint 
and outraged every hope of improvement; it was the direct cause of the second 
phase of the Chinese Revolution” (p. 44). But this combination was almost 
immediately broken up because of the failure of the Kuomintang to develop a 
program of reform in the interest of the peasantry. As the author puts it: “But 
the land problem, the peasants and their poverty remained virtually as before. 
There was as yet no new institution which promised to restore the fallen power 
of civilian control, there was no ideology to cemant the new society, no objec- 
tive beyond a distant and unreal promise of a democratic constitution and the 
still unsatisfied demands of nationalism” (p. 61}. In his view, the split which 
occurred in 1927-28 was what destroyed the unity between peasants and schol- 
ars. “The peasants, suppressed and uncared for by the reaction, rallied +0 the 
Communist Party, when, a little later, that party dropped its dogma and took 
note of reality. The scholars, the educated class, still imbued with nationalism 
and believing that the Kuomintang was the party which stood for an independ- 
ent China rather than subservience to Russian orders, rallied around the new 
regime in Nanking or at least held off from the Communists” (p. 61). But when 
Japanese pressures began to be applied, it was the Communist party, not the 
Kuomintang, which first preached the doctrina of national resistance. The 
Communists also enlisted the support of the peasantry through propagandizing 
and putting into effect a program of reform in greas under their control, thus 
standing for ‘the people” in enlargement of their role as the party of the pro- 
letariat. The scholars, especially those of student age, began to move over to the 
Communist party during the period of national resistance to Japan. This move- 
ment was completed as disillusionment with the Xuomintang as the instrument 
of national reconstruction and regeneration set in after VJ Day. By 1949, con- 
sequently, peasants and scholars had been brought together in support of the 
Communists as the party of revolution. i 

This thesis and its application in analysis of the several ee of the Chinese 
revolution are what give significance to Mr. Fitzgerald’s study rather than ad- 
ditional information on the inception and.the course of the revolution. He pre- 
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sents a point of view which cannot be disregarded, whether or not it is com- 
pletely accepted, by the student of Chinese development. This is also true of 
the analysis which he makes, which in some respects presents a fresh method of 
approach to the Chinese revolution. From this point of view his analysis of 
“Christianity in the Chinese Revolution” (Ch. 5) and of “Revolution and 
Orthodoxy” (Ch. 6) is most important. On the other hand, his analysis is in- 
complete because of his failure to devote special attention to the scholar class as 
such from the point of view of changes in its composition and training and of 
the effects on it and its role of the social and economic changes in China result- 
ing from the Western impact. A corresponding weakness ‘of the treatment re- 
sults from almost complete failure to relate analytically the changing social and 
economic aspects of the revolutionary process in each phase to the political and 
ideological. These failures, and some misstatements, do not, however, take 
away its significance from the book. While it cannot be viewed as the definitive 
treatment of the Chinese revolution, it is a study with which every serious 
student needs to be familiar. 5 
Haroup M. VINACKE. 
University of Cincinnati. : i 


`The American Record in the Far East, 1945-1951. By Kennara Scorr LATOU- 
RETTE. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. 208. $3.00.) ~ 


If the new national administration were inclined to brief itself on the past six 
years of our Asiatic policy, it would do well to require this concise appraisal as 
a reading. But if its purpose were further to discredit the statesmanship of 
Acheson or the policies of Truman, it might better ignore this book. 

Professor Latourette brings to his latest volume a lifetime of scholarship in 
Asiatic affairs. Though his scholarship is not obtrusive, it is clear that only sub- 
stantial erudition would make it possible to draw out the main strands of our 
policy in eleven brief essays.’ 

In the complex fabric of past relations in Asia the author finds three strands: 
bipartisan policy in the Far East, an ever-widening scope of American action, 
and more consistent American intervention than in Europe. Following Japan’s 
defeat the emergence of Asiatic nationalisms, the spread of communism, and 
the polarization of the world’s power made our embroilment in Asia more diffi- 
cult. Latourette cuts through the maze of discussion over recent policy to con- 
clude that we have had a “consistent and comprehensive policy.” The seeming 
confusion is attributed to the nature of the democratic process, which neces- 
sarily and rightly thrusts into the public arena many voices and many points 
of view. The principles he discerns are these: (1) an identification of the interests 
of Americans with the interests of Asiatics, (2) the containment of communism, 
(3) the use of armed force in such containment when it appeared essential, (4) 

‘awareness that our policy in Asia should not be executed in a vacuum but ` 
should be an integral part of our world-wide policy, (5) defense of American 
territory, and (6) fulfillment of our obligations as a member of the United Na- 
tions. ; 
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In describmg the application of these main policy principles Latourette de- 
votes a chapter or more to each region. In his evaluation of American adminis- 
tration of the Philippines, he cautiously indicates our success in education, pub- 
lic health and public works and our failure in agrarian reform. It is regrettable 
that there is no mention of the contributions of Magsaysay, both in combating 
the Hukbalahap menace and in raising the standards of government. His analy- 
sis of our record in Japan is unusually well-balanced and perceptive. He is not 
hesitant to praise MacArthur as the administrative genius of the occupation— 
which indeed he was. Neither does he hesitate to approve his removal as Ñu- 
preme Commander, saying that his recall was salutary in Japan as an object 
lesson in civilian control of the military. The political reforms begun in Japan 
were well conceived; the problems remaining are largely economic. In Indo- 
nesia and Indochina our inclinations against colonialism are overridden by our 
efforts to contain communism; hence we incur the disaffection of India by sup- 
porting the Dutch and the French. 

It was our policy in China which suffered the greatest defeat. But the com- 
munist victory is by no means a direct result of American policy. The author 
points out the great ideological vacuum existing in China because of the decline 
of Confucianism, a decline largely the result of the intrusion of Western culture. 
Coupled with a growing intolerance of foreign imperialism, it created an ideal 
situation for the spread of communism. Latourette implies that the superior 
discipline and dedication of the Communists appealed effectively to the Chinese 
masses. He doubts if we could have pursued a policy different from that fol- 
lowed, although he concedes some mistakes were made. The United States 
would have had a “cleaner record” had we not sanctioned Russian re-entry into 
Manchuria by the Yalta agreement, but Latourette feels that Manchuria most 
certainly would haye been controlled by the Chinese Communists who perhaps 
would have let in the Russians even if there had been no Yalta commitments. 
The chapter on China ends on a note of optimism. Communism is by no means 
the last stage of the Chinese revolution, and the influence of American democ- 
racy has been subtle but profound. Certainly the history of China conquered by 
Mongols and later by Manchus holds some hope for the belief that what results 
from the impact of Russian communism on Chinese culture will be a variant 
not very much like the former. But the pervasive penetration of communism 
may be different in quality than the impact of other alien cultures in Chinese 
history. The Mongols had no exportable piety of messianic quality. The 
` Manchus easily absorbed Confucian techniques if not values. The differences 
between communism and earlier infusions of foreign ideologies cast doubt on 
how repetitive history may be in this instance. 

Korea, that “Land of Morning Calm,” in which there has been no real calm 
for half a century and more, is treated with perception and sympathy, and our 
‘policy there is defended. 

Professor Latourette offers no solution to our problems in Asia except to ap- 
prove the general direction of our policy. While conceding certain errors of 
judgment, these he ascribes to our impatience as a people, our immaturity as a . 
nation, and partisan distortions. 
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Students of Asiatic affairs are deeply indebted to the American Institute of 
` Pacific Relations for making this publication possible, and to Professor Latou- 
rette for reducing a maze of conflicting complexities to comprehensible essentials. 
Rarra J.. D. BRAIBANTI. 
_ Kenyon College. 


The Australian Party System. By Lovisn Ovprackmr. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 373. $5.00.) 


Over the years a few political scientists have found in Australian government 
and politics subjects of unique interest. In Australia a British-type cabinet 
government is based upon an American-type written, federal constitution; vot- 
ing is compulsory; appeal from the Australian courts to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council is possible still; the control of public finance has become 
centralized to a degree that would seem incompatible with a federal system; 
and since federation in 1901 Australian governments have been willing to ex- 
periment with various schemes for nationalization, regulation, and social wel- . 

_fare. Now a first analysis of Australian parties—which have some unique fea» 
tures of their own—comes as a valuable aid to understanding many of the 
unusual political developments; and students who have not worked in Australia, 
and experienced the serious lack of documentation, memoirs, and basic re- 
search, will hardly appreciate the great effort required to produce the volume. 

Professor Overacker’s study is concerned essentially with the development of 
Australian political parties and a description of their present organization and 
methods of operation, as the succeeding summary of some of the salient points 
in her discussion will show. The Labor party is the most permanent feature of 
Australian politics, for non-Labor parties, although governing nationally for 
about 34 of the 52 years, have formed, dissolved, and reappeared under new 

‘names. Consequently, Labor origins, programs, and organization are explored 
more exhaustively than those of the other parties. This is justified by Professor 
Overacker’s view that “The matrix of Australian politics is the Labor Party, 
and Australian ‘politics reflects working-class rather than middle-class think- 
ing.” Causes for this are the working-class origins of most Australian settlers, 
the lack of an agricultural class of small property owners, the early domination 
of Australian economic life by large monopolies or combines—often controlled 
from overseas—and the failure of the great strikes of the 1890’s. From this 
background developed a class consciousness and class unity that is strong and 
bitter even today, and that gave rise to a disciplined—although not always 
doctrinally harmonious—Labor party. 

At first Labor was a third party trading support for favors from one of the 
others, but by 1910 Andrew Fisher Jed a Labor majority and henceforth Labor 
was the party to be reckoned with. A Labor government split over conscription 
during the First World War and Hughes led a wing of the group into a successful 
new Nationalist party; a Labor government again divided over depression 
‘policies and right-wing Laborites followed Lyons from the Cabinet into a suc- 
-cessful new United Australia party; throughout the 20’s and 30’s both unions 
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and party were weakened by right-left divisions, there were frequent struggles 
between unions and party, and occasional disputes marked state and federal 
party relations. Out of all this came, however, the insistence’ on majority rule 
and party discipline that in 1943 and 1946 brought political dividends, if some- 
times only “artificial unity.” Party candidates pledge in writing to support the 
party program, endorsement by the party executive of all candidates is re- 
quired, and all parliamentary party moves (including the choice of leader and 
of cabinet members) are based on majority decisions in caucus. These pro- 
cedures are followed nationally and in the states. 

Since 1919 a minority Country party—a party that “guards its independence 
jealously, drives a bard bargain, and exerts an influence which is negative as 
well as conservative”—has held enough seats to prevent any other non-Labor 
party from governing except in coalition. Such coalitions have been marked 
usually by bickering and friction, although the present Liberal-Country govern- 
ment has displayed fewer differences than usual. 

The new Liberal party, growing out of a united opposition to certain Labor 
proposals for constitutional amendment, and out of a series of “unity con- 
ferences” stimulated by opposition leader Robert Menzies, was born in 1945. 
By close cooperation with the Country party, a ‘me too” program in support 
of Labor’s social legislation, and by capitalizing on public discontent with cer- 
tain Labor policies (notably continued petrol rationing and efforts at bank na- 
tionalization), Labor was defeated in 1949 and again in 1951. It is more likely 
that the Liberal party will survive defeat than was true of earlier non-Labor 
parties, for the party has attempted to build strong organizations in each state, 
to divest itself of the charge that Melbourne business finances and controls it, to 
interest women in greater political activity, to recruit promising younger men 
as the party’s candidates in many areas, and to build a national secretariat to 
carry on continuous research and publicity. 

Rather surprisingly, Australian Labor has never created such a seoretariat 
and there is no Australian equivalent of Transport House. Further, Australian 
Labor has tended to be hostile to ‘Gntellectuals” and most active Labor poli- 
ticians still come to office via the trade union route. This has handicapped the 
development of more effective leadership. On the other hand, Menzies and 
Fadden (Country party leader) also have been criticized for keeping power in 
“old hands” and not allowing younger members a greater role in party deci- 

cisions. The government parties also caucus; and while discipline is not so 
formally exercised as it is by Labor, the practical result is about the same. 

One might wish that Professor Overacker had attempted to describe the 
general outlook and expectation from life of the “average Australian,” for his 
attitude profoundly influences the Australian political climate and leadership, 
but such an ambitious effort is perhaps better reserved for an entire book. 
Others will feel that her admiration for the Labor party stems in great measure 
from respect for its aims and ideals of an earlier day, and that too little criticism 
is levied against the present labor movement for its frequent failure to act in 
the national interest and for lack of constructive leadership. But minor criti- 
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cism aside, this extremely useful study has brought together for the first tıme 
an immense amount of detail, and it is certain that Australian scholars as well 
as American will welcome this full and orderly explanation of the Australian 
party system. 
Jamas R. Roaca. 
University of Texas. 


Christian Democracy in Italy and France. By Mario Exnavpt ann François 
Goaua.. (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press. 1952. Pp. x, 
229. $4.00.) 

Because the pragmatism and materialism of the liberal philosophy and its 
‘Socialist offshoot were irreconcilable with Catholic metaphysics and also were 
mortal enemies of the traditional regimes with which the Church had estab- 
lished a modus vivendi, the spread of dogmatic individualist and collectivist 
thinking in the 19th century had the effect of excluding practicing Catholics for 
generations from political participation in France and Italy. In these nominally 
completely Catholic countries the entire political class waa avowedly hostile to 
the Church. Until well into the present century Church policy was frequently 
applied in ways which discouraged participation by communicants in any but 
the most traditional-and undemocratic political movements. 

Certain developments have recently altered this situation. Dogmatic indi- 
‘vidualism, or “economic liberalism,” suffered its death blow in the disappear- 
ance of the true world market in the period between the world wars. Dogmatic 
colléctivism somewhat later ceased to pass as a democratic trend, once the true 
costs exacted by the Russian Communist transformation became widely known 
and believed. The Church lost any hope of the revival of the older type of 
traditional regime, toward accommodation with which its policy had formerly 
been directed. In these circumstances large-scale Catholic political movements 
professing democratic principles and social reformistic aims suddenly became 
major factors in the politics of postwar Italy and France. 

The Popular Republican Movement in France and the Christian Democratic 
party in Italy profess a positive doctrinal unity embodied in Christian princi- 
ples. To the English-speaking observer, however, accustomed to such profes- 
sions a8 a normal feature of politics, their most notable characteristic is their 
failure to fit the pattern of dogmatic differentiation between individualists and 
collectivists, previously universal in continental democratic politics. Here are 
parties very much of the English or American pattern, professing no precise 
political doctrine and securing support from widely differentiated segments of 
the social structure. Not only must they be accepted as sincerely democratic in 
aim, but insofar as successful democracy in the stable democratic regimes has 
been embodied primarily in the compromise of clashing viewpoints and in the 
adjustment of conflicting group claims, these parties appear as almost the first 
beginnings of practical democratic politics in the countries involved. 

Unfortunately the recent strength of tbis trend is an accident of European 
political history, and it is by no means certain that European publics will readily 
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accept for long an undogmatic politics or that the leaders and subleaders of 
Christian Democracy are-undogmatic through choice and not merely because 
of a lack of long exposure ‘to the political battlefield. Many traditionalists in 
France before the creation of the separate Gaulist movement supported the 
P.R.M. as the least dangerous of the various reformist trends which monopo- 
lized politics immediately after the war. A similar temporary Fascist vote un- 
doubtedly inflated the early Christian Democratic plurality in Italy. A large 
part of the activists of both movements (necessarily so in the case of Italy) 
have an abnormally short backlog of political experience. 

In the present book the relatively short and. possibly’ meteoric careers of the 
two Christian Democratic parties are analyzed with critical realism. Some 
cautious attempts are made to forecast their futures. Only the Italian party has 
in any real sense been in power. It would appear that its record will not be at- 
tractive enough to secure for it a renewed parliamentary majority. This pros- 
pect depends to a great extent upon the handling of economic and social reform 
questions by the de Gasperi government. These questions and the legislation 
and administration in respect to them are inadequately explained, most atten- 
tion being given to constitutional questions and to party organization. In 
France the P.R.M. has a reformist record of a more definable character dating 
from its association with the Socialists and Communists in the immediate post- 
war coalitions. Perhaps for this reason the treatment of this movement seems 
more complete and less meena toward purely political or doctrinal matters. 

G. LowELL FLD. 

University of Connecticut. 


International Technical Assistance; Programs and Organization. By WALTHER R. 
Smar. (Chicago: Public Administration Service. 1952. Pp. xi, 146. $2.50.) 


Dr. Walter R. Sharp has performed a considerable service by preparing the 
best published “global inventory” of the organization and operation of the . 
principal technical assistance programs through 1951. The volume will be es- 
pecially useful to those depending upon published material in their professional 
work, in view of the “public relations” and “congressional presentation” char- 
acter of most of the information released by the government during the past 
two years. 

The best chapter, in the opinion of the reviewer, is the one on the United 
Nations program. The sections on the Technical Cooperation Administration 
program (U. §.) and the Far Eastern program of the M.8.A.(E.C.A.) are also 
very well done. The material presented on the Colombo Plan programs and 
those of the Organization of American States is useful and informative. Many 
classic problems of public management. are illustrated and described as they . 
‘have appeared in the operation of these programs. The appalling complexity, 
resulting in part from the participation in program management of so many 
governments and international organizations, as well as their parts and sub- 
parts, is abundantly exemplified. One is tempted to remark, “Seldom have so 
many administered so little.” 
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Professor Sharp appears less EE E in’ ‘identifying the chia? Jdininieire 
tive difficulties that have had to. be faced,” ee and’ inp Offering “tentative sugges- 
tions as to... improving their operation.’ Seg to the Foreword, this 
volume was intended only to lay the basis for such a difficult task, Neverthe- 
legs, it may be questioned whether the disclaimer of ¢ coticern with the “rationale 
of technical assistance” and with “the substantive impact of major aid pro- 
grams” was wise, in view of the ultimate objective. Perhaps the Public Ad- 


ministration Clearing House is more interested in “management” than in “ad- 


ministration.” At any rate, if-our concern is with basic analysis pointing to 
solutions of major difficulties in program administration, do we not have to 
attend, on the one hand, to the political realities which condition basic govern- 
mental structure, and, on the other, to objectives sought and.the subject- 
matter fields being dealt with? 

It is certainly important to be clear and ‘dissenting in categorizing the 
programs whose administration is being surveyed and analyzed. As Herbert 
Emmerich once remarked, the term “technical assistance suffers from imprecise 
definition.” The term “‘Point-Four” arose as a result of a political or editorial 
accident. At times Dr. Sharp appears to focus on commodity grant and finan- 


_cial aid programs, while at other times he is dealing quite directly with cultural 


interchange. Private agency programs are included in the historical back~ 
ground chapter but omitted from the others. The discussion of’ the United 


States’ agency and committee structure is pitched to the totality of its foreign- - 


aid programs, of which technical ‘assistance programs are only a small part. 


Recently much attention has been given to integrating in an organizational | 
` sense foreign aid programs with the administration of other branches of foreign 


economic policy, such as commercial policy. In view of the emphasis placed in 
this book on the recipient country as a major focus for program integration and 
coordination, one may question whether technical assistance should be a pri- 


“mary category for purposes of program and organization analysis, 


Insufficient attention is given to the role of the field of governmental adminis- 


tration and its linkage with social and economic programs, as for example in ` 


the “Bolivian operation.” No mention is made of the part that political science 
and political economy might properly play. In the opinion of the reviewer these 
topics deserve fuller and more critical attention by the distinguished author of 
International Technical Assistance, his associates and sponsors, and many 
others. Aside from the potentialities for more specialized contributions from 
such persons, comparative political economy and governmental administration 
provide perhaps the best springboards from which to.approach the entire insti- 
tutional side of underdeveloped area programs and to bring overall country 
programs into line with multiple objectives. ; 

- WALLACE PARKS. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ien Relations in ; Public Health. 
By Lavrencs Wyarr. (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1951. Pp. ix, 
212. $3.50.) 


Intergovernmental Relations in Social Welfare. 
By Rur Ravp. (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 284. 
$3.00.) 


Iniergovernmental Relations in Baloyi 


Security. By Francis E. Rovurxs. (Min- 


neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
1952. Pp. viii, 188. $2.50.) 


These three research monographs, the most 
recently published in the Minnesota series, 
provide useful and, on occasion, interesting, 
additions to the literature of intergovern- 
mental relations. As for form, they are well 
constructed; each is well indexed, and each 
contains an extensive bibliography. For the 
most part, the style is simple, the exposition 


straightforward and easy to follow. More 


vigorous editing might well have eliminated 
some of the overly-lengthy discussions af 


general concepts of American constitutional ` 


law and government, and the occasional di- 
gressions into matters tangential to the de- 
clared subjects of the studies. These are not, 
however, serious flaws. 

Particularly commendable is the evident 
care with which research has been done into 
the formal aspects of intergovernmental rela- 
tions, such as the plans or work programs re- 
quired by higher levels of government, the 
audits and administrative reviews, the statis- 
tical reports, and the inspections. Federal re- 
quirements in each of these programs have 
been painstakingly digested. As to state re- 
quirements of local governments, descriptions 
of the Minnesota arrangements should at least 
suggest a starting point for studies in other 
states. 

Considerable attention is paid also to the 


informal relationships, particularly with field - 


representatives. The extent to which field 
representation may succeed in decentralising 
the supervision of & cooperative program is 
well demonstrated in Miss Raup’s study (pp. 
64—69). 

The monographs on social welfare and em- 
ployment security contain, the first as an 


appendix; the second as a part of the conclud- 
ing chapter, results of questionnaires sent to 
appropriate state and national officials to test 
hypotheses concerning intergovernmental re- 
lationships which had suggested themselves to 
, the authors during their study. Mr.. Rourke’s 
’ discussion of the value of such questionnaires 
and the need for caution in their use merits 
attention (p. 107). a 

Finally, these monographs, when read 
within a short span of time so that all three 
are relatively fresh in the mind, are highly 
suggestive as to differences in the overall 
character of intergovernmental relationships 
in specific programs. Mr. Wyatt characterizes 
these relationships in health as being gener- 
ally very happy for all concerned. It is a rare 
occasion when supervision from a higher level 
of government assumes a heavy-handed form 
calculated to ruffle the tempers of those super- 
vised. Wyatt emphasizes that officials engaged 
in administering public health programs much 
prefer persuasion to coercion. These are ob- 
servations borne out by other studies of inter- 
governmental! relations in health. Harmony in 
intergovernmental relations can, of course, be 
quite deceptive, for not infrequently it is a 
harmony flowing from the absence or laxness 
of effective supervision. For example, so long 
as many southern state health officials are 
permitted to blink the requirements of the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act con- 
cerning facilities for Negroes, they will remain 
quite content. In the meantime, however, an 
important objective of the federal legislation 


' will have been defeated. 


Mr. Rourke’s research showed much sus- 
picion and resentment existing between the 
state and federal governments in the field of. 
employment security. His exposition of the 
factors and special circumstances making for 
these feelings is well done. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, Miss Raup has shown the most 
subtle understanding of the complexities of 
intergovernmental relationships. Her study 
reveals a full appreciation of the interplay of 
force and persuasion, and of those conditions 
which can make for a willingness to cooperate 
as well as those which may give rise to the 
most stubborn opposition. Miss Raup, more- 
over, has made some effort to describe the 
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sometimes rather devious effects which re- 
quirements made by higher levels of govern- 
ment can have upon the overall structure and 
operations of other governments.—VaLBRIE 
A. EARLE, University of Alabama. 


The Group Basis of Politics; A Study tn Basing- 
Point Legislation. By Earn Latuau. (Ith- 
aca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press. 1952. 
Pp. ix, 244. $3.75.) 


In this study of the passage in Congress 
and the veto by President Truman of a bill 
to` “clarify” (i.e: weaken) governmental 
handling of basing-point arrangements, Earl 
Latham does an excellent job of tracing the 
twistings and windings of the American legis- 
lative process. To students of legislation much 
of the ground and fauna are familiar: the flux 
of group interests; the complex strands of 
interaction and influence, the splits within and 
between official and non-official groups, the 
role of confusion and ignorance on the one 
hand and of expertise and parliamentary craft 
on the other, the importance of key personal- 
ities in the legislative process, the sense of 
group interest on the part of House and Senate. 

Fémiliar—yet with a difference. For surely, 


as Latham suggests, the story of this bill is- 


anomalous, even for Congress: “... anim- 
portant measure seemingly sponsored by 
Democratic officialdom was opposed by a 
majority of the Democrats in Congress and 
finally vetoed by a Democratic president., The 
other side of the paradox is the fact that the 
minority party commanded a majority of the 
votes under the auspices of majority party 
leadership” (p. 210). There was an interesting 
split between the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Department of Justice, and the Ad- 
ministration’s position was obscure until the 
veto. No wonder the Congressmen were con- 
Equally anomalous was the handling of the 
bill from the standpoint of procedural due 
process. It received no hearings in the Senate 
and no public hearings in the House Judiciary 
Committee. The only public hearings on the 
measure were held by a committee that had 
no jurisdiction over it, and these, Latham 
feels, were useless as a basis for intelligent 
policymaking. Legislation was steamrollered 
through the House and almost stesinrollered 
through the Senate. The data Latham de- 
scribes raise sharp questions about the ca- 
pacity of Congress to publicize or clarify 
policy questions, to pose meaningful alterna- 
tives, and to deliberate and legislate in an 
orderly fashion. 
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The book has several great virtues. Latham’s 
graceful scholarship and his sardonic insights 
make the book come alive. The first chapter, 
“Group Conflict and the Political Process,” 
(substantially reprinted in this Review, June, 
1952, under the title “The Group Basis. of 
Politics: Notea for a Theory”) is a useful sur- 
vey of work in this field, with excellent biblio- 
graphical notes and with due attention to the - 
important progress made in other fields than 
political science. On the other hand, his con- 
cluding chapter, ‘‘Politics as Process,” while 
offering interesting conclusions on the bill 
itself, carries group theory no further than 
where it left off at the end of Chapter 1. 
Secondly, aside from an admirable treatment 
of the Cement Institute, the book does not-go 
behind the scenes of congressional policy- 
making in the manner, for example, of Stephen 
EK. Bailey’s study of the Employment Act. 
Such a study of key legislators and their con- 
stituencies might have cleared up some of the 
mysteries surrounding the bill. Unhappily 
it would call for more time and money than 
the average college professor can afford.— 
James MacGrecor Burne, Williams College. 


Conscription tn the United States; Historical 
Background. By Jacx FRANKLIN LEBACH. 
(Tokyo, Japan, and Rutland, Vermont: 
Charles E. Tuttle Publishing Co. 1952. 
Pp. x, 501. $5.75.) 2 


The history of the subject—in publie « dis- 
cussion down to the Civil War, and then in 
practice—is here set out competently and in 
detail. The high points are the early scheme 
of Henry Knox for compulsory service in the 
militia, Secretary Monroe’s plan for con- 
scription -near the close of “Mr. Madison’s 
War,” and finally, in the Civil War, after all 
lesser expedients had failed, the draft law of 
March 3, 1863. The account ends at Appo- 
mattox, with a glance forward to the eventual 
determination in 1918 of the constitutional 
validity of’conscription. The author regards 
compulsory service as a just and necessary 
measure. 

The research was pursued with an intensity 
and scope quite unusual for a dissertation. 
The examination of newspaper files was nota- 
bly thorough. Litigation was an important 
part of the story of raising the Union army; 
Dr. Leach has dug out many instances not 
found in the reports, although his hand is not 
at its firmest when dealing with legal ques- 
tions. The exercise of greater mastery in 
managing the material—e.g., in recounting 
debates—would have facilitated the reader’s 
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grasp. of essentials. The book is, however, in 
the writing as in the research, a substantial 
and an honest work. 


“Even in World War II and the Korean 


War, after Americans had become used to a 
great deal of regimentation and control, some 
still fret at and use their ingenuity to avoid a 
draft which is infinitely fairer than that of the 
Civil War,” writes Dr. Leach in his chapter 
of conclusions. “Americans were not, at the 
time of the Civil War, and are not yet fully 
aware of the necessity of paying a heavy price 
for the right to live in a free land. They have 
not wholly digested the truism that every 
privilege has its correlative duty; that enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty and property in a de- 
mocracy carries with it the reciprocal obliga- 
tion to fight for this Republic’s preservation 
against all enemies,- foreign or domestic.” If 
the wrong-headedness with which Madison 
and Lincoln had to contend manifests itself 
even now in public discussion, Dr. Leach’s 
book serves, at any rate, to remind us of one 
of the aspects of national defense in which 
we have developed maturity and strength.— 
CHARLES FAIRMAN, Stanford University. 


Equality by Statute; Legal Controls over Group 
Discrimination. By Morrow Burress. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. 
xii, 288. $3.25.) 


Professor Berger, who teaches sociology at 
Princeton, has made a welcome contribution 
to the growing body of literature in the civil 
rights field. The first three chapters, compris- 
ing about half the book, are concerned largely 
with Supreme Court cases dealing with as- 
pects of American class relations. Following a 
general contrast between the status of civil 


tights today and during the Reconstruction . 


Era, Mr. Berger summarises in the second 


chapter the Supreme Court cases of the period ` 


1868-1987, which in the main tended to but- 
tress the caste order (to use the author’s 
phrase), and then in the third chapter surveys 
the decisions from 1937 to 1950, which have 
been in the direction of undermining the caste 
order. The cases are described carefully and 
in an orderly way, but on the whole the firat 
half of the book covers familiar ground. The 
_real contribution of the book is in the long 
fourth chapter, which analyzes in detail the 
New York ([vea-Quinn) law against discrimi- 
nation, adopted in 1945, and its administra- 
tion by the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination during the first five and a half 
. years. While Mr. Berger carefully points out 
the difficulties of evaluation, nevertheless he 
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reaches the conclusion that the law has been 
effective in achieving a substantial measure 
of its objectives. The Commission seems to 
have scored its greatest success in regard to 


` discrimination by unions, and to have had 


its greatest difficulties with employment 
agencies. That the Commission is committed 
to an educational and conciliatory role, and 
is unwilling to use the sanctions provided for 
in the law, is made perfectly clear. The final 
chapter, drawing upon recent studies by 


` sociologists, psychoanalysts and social psychol- 


ogists, affirms very strongly, as a scientifically. 
tenable proposition, that discrimination can 
be controlled by law.—Davip FELLMAN,; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


~ Commentaries on the Constitution; 1790-1860, 


By Euzassra Kouer Baume. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. 400. 
$4.75.)- = ; 


Prior to the Civil War, expositions of the 
Constitution by members of the bar and bench 
were primary sources for legal training and 
important media of constitutional interpreta- 
tion. The author’s purpose, in what is appar- 
ently her doctoral dissertation, is to place the 
constitutional commentaries written between 


1790 and 1860 ‘Gan their historical setting, to 


trace the lives of the men who wrote them, to 
compare them with respect to a few major 
theories, and to sketch the uses to which they 
were put when men were aware of their 
existence.” Any one of these several objects 
requires its own volume. It is questionable if 
much of significance could be said in the few 
pages assigned to each. : 

The discussion of the historical setting con- 
sists in little more than a notation of the dates 
on which the several works were published and 
a statement that there was a conflict between 
northerners and southerners over constitu- 
tional interpretation. The thirteen brief bio- 
graphical sketches, about half of the book, 
include such well known men as Wilson, Kent, 
Story, and Taylor, as well as some less well 
known commentators like Peter Stephen Du 
Ponceau and David Hoffman. Little is added 
to what we already know about the former, 
and there is little indication of why we should 
bother to learn more about the latter. The 
commentaries themselves are summarized 
under the topics of “location of sovereignty” 
and “compact va. supreme law. theory.” 
Story’s Commentaries on ths Constitution are 
outlined, and in a short but careful discussion 
of their uses, the author indicates the cases 
in which the commentaries were cited by 
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members of the bar and justices of the Su- 
prenie Court. 

Although the author sticks primarily to a 
summary of what the several commentators 
wrote, occasionally she lapses into the “‘real- 
reason approach’’—an occupational hasard— 

withthe result that we get such statements 
- as.“Dane opposed the activities of the Con- 
vention [Hartford] only because of his legal 


mind.” Despite its deficiencies, which are 


chiefly the result of the attempt to do too 
much, Mrs, Bauer has made available a handy 
summary of the elaborate rationalizations de- 
veloped to justify the several views of the 
‘nature of the Constitution and the federal 
union and she has provided a. convenient 
reference to the commentators and their 
works. She closes with an excellent bibliogra- 
phy.—Jacx W. Paurason, University of Ili- 
nois. - 

Administration and the Nursing Services. Br 


Herman Fiver. (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. 1952. Pp. xiv, 333. $4.00.) i 


The study of administration has much to 
gain from careful analysis’ of administrative 
problems in particular professions, Similarly, 
various professions have much to gain from 
analysis of their problems in the light of more 
general administrative analyses, Accordingly, 
when a distinguished political scientiat like 


Herman Finer works as director of a research , 


project for almost a year, and a seminar of 36 
nurses and teachers of nursing work with him 
for five months on this project, much should 
be learned by both nurses and students of ad- 
ministration. 

A substantial amount. is learned in this vol- 
ume. Finer ranges over the administrative 
universe, gives many points of administrative 
theory, and has a number of penetrating re- 
marks about nursing problems for administra- 
tors. It is true that the book is wordy and 
poorly organised. It certainly cannot be 
viewed as & careful study of the administra- 
tion of nursing. Nevertheless, it should be use- 
ful to thoughtful general administrators and 


nursing administrators in gleaning some of the - 


scraps of wisdom scattered through the vol- 
ume. 

In his introductory qualifications, the author 
recognizes clearly that the book is not a com- 
prehensive treatise on nursing administration. 

` It is intended to answer these three questions: 
(1) “Is the science of administration needed in 
the conduct of nursing service?” (2) “If so... 
how seriously is it needed?” (3) “... what 
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inferences are to be drawn for the EE E 
of schools of nursing and for the spread of a 
knowledge of administration among nurses al- 
ready on the job?” ' 

These questions are anawered fairly. satis- 
factorily, though one must hunt around to find ` 
the answers. One can also query if 320 pages 
are necessary to answer these questions. It 
must be admitted, however, that the answer 
to the third question is very broad. It includes, 
for example, a list of 36 novels which nurses 
should read to broaden their understanding of 
people. The problem of sex relations between 
doctors and nurses receives a glancing blow. 
Robinson Crusoe receives three pages of a3- 
tention, on the theory that.he was becoming a 
good administrator in learning how to govern 
himself, 

‘All of these things ‘are relevant and sugges- 
tive to the reader who knows much about ad- 
ministration. The reviewer has his doubta, 
however, about the clearness of the “message” . 


.to nurses or to ordinary people-—Gzroras 


C. S. Benson, Claremont Men’s Coilege. 


Training for Specialized Mission Personnel. 
By Wauziace S. SAYRE AND CLARENOE E, 
Tuvrsae. (Chicago: Public Administratian. 
Bervice. 1952, Pp. xiii, 85. $1.00.) 


This survey, sponsored by the Publie Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, is concerned with. 
the initial training of the personnel of special- 
ized missions sent overseas by the United 
States government under programs developed 
since World War II. The authors describe and 
evaluate briefly early and present govern- 
mental training programs for this purpose 
(with brief descriptions also of certezin business 


: and ‘religious training programs for oversees 


personnel) and point out the problems that 
persist in their development. In addition, there 
is discussion of the major elements in a com- 
prehensive training plan, the need for a center 
of leadership within thé government to view 
the specialised mission training problem as a 
whole, and the relation of universities and 

their resources to this problem. 7 


‘The CIO and the Democratic Party. By Fay 


_ CALKINS. (Chicago: University of Chicago ; 
Presa. Pp. xiii, 162.,$4.00.) 


Five firat-hand case studies (Ohio, Steuben- 
ville, Chicago, Rockford, Michigan) of CIO- 
PAC political activities in the elections of 
1950, by the Research Assistant of the Na- 
tional CIO-PAC. 
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Monopoly and Social Control. By HENRY A. 
Wers. (Washington: Public Affairs Press. 
“1952. Pp. ix, 158. $3.25.) 


Mr. Wells—in a book which Wendell Berge, 
in a foreword, extravagantly calls “the most 
illuminating document written in our time’— 


elaborates the argument that there is a con- ` 


flict between democratic social control de- 

signed to maintain competition and fatalistic 

forces making for concentration of economic 

power; contrasts American empirical methods 

with Utopian and Marxian approaches; and 

analyses the problems in making anti-trust 
` policy effective. 


The American Socialist Movement, 1897-1913. ` 


By Ina Kipnis. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. Pp. 496. $6.00.) 


An intensive and well-documented history ; 


and analysis of tlie American Socialist party 
` from ite inception through its period of greatest 
activity and success. 


Report on the American Communist. By Mon- 
nis L. Ernst anv Dav Lota. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. 1952. Pp. 240. 
$3.00.) 


A socio-psychological analysis of the motiva- 
tions inducing persons to join, to remain in, 
and finally to renounce the Communist party, 
based on a case study of some 300 former 
Communists. Some of the authors’ conclusions 
will come as a surprise to the reader, and the 
work as a whole represents a new approach to 
the study of the Communist problèm in 
America. : 


The American Diaries of Richard Cobden. 
Epen. sy EvizasetH Hoon 
(Princeton: 
1952. Pp. vii, 233. $4.00.) 

Richard Cobden’s hitherto unpublished 

diaries of his trips to the United States in 1835 


and 1859, with annotations and a lengthy in- | 


troduction .by the editor. - 


American Beginnings; Highlighte and Kids- 


lights of the Birth of the New World. By. 


Jarvis M. Morsm. (Washington: Public 
Affairs Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 260. $3.75.) 


-A survey of selected writings on British- 
America, published before 1775. Each work is 
summarized together with information as to 
its author and the historical circumstances 
under which it was written. 


CAWLEY. | 
Princeton University Press. 
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Thomas Mifflin and the Politics of the American 


Revolution. By Kannera R. Rossman. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North 
.Carolina Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 344. $5.00.) 


A first biography of a Revolutionary quar- 
termaster-general, president of the Continental 
Congress, member of the Federal Convention 
from Pennsylvania, and governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. : 


Elias Boudinot; Pairtot and Statesman, 1740- 
1821. By Groram Apams Boyp. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 
321. $5.00.) 


A carefully written biography of a president 
of the Continental Congress, who later served 


_in the first three Congresses under the Consti- 


tution and as director of the U. 8. Mint. 


R. R. Bowker; Militant Liberal, E. MoCuune 
Fissang. (Norman: University of Okla- 
- homa Press. 1952. Pp. xv, 395. $5.00.) 


`- Biography of a many-sided American of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. Bowker, 
who was long connected’ with Publishers’ 
Weekly, was also a founder of the American 
Library Association and the Library Journal, 
an ardent advocate of “good government,” 
and an able industrial executive. 


McCarthy; The Man, the Senator, the “Ism.” 
By Jack ANDERSON AND Rona W. May. 
(Boston: The Beacon Press. 1952. Pp. vi, 
431. $3.75.) - 


A critical journalistic treatment of one of the 

most controversial political figures of the last 
decade and of the techniques associated with 
“McCarthyiem.” Based on numerous inter- 
views and available newspaper and personal 
files. 
Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups. By V. O. 
Ker, Jz. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. Third Edition. 1952. Pp. xvi, 799. 
$5.50.) 


An extensive revision of a well-established 
textbook, incorporating more recent research 
contributions and significant political develop- 
ments. Two relatively theoretical chapters 
have been dropped to make way for new mate- 
rials which generally give greater emphasis to 


. political parties and somewhat less to the data 


on pressure groups, Much new illustrative ma- 
terial has been. added or substituted for that 
previously used. i 
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A Future for Nashville. By Tum COMMUNITY 
Survicms Commission FOR DAVIDSON 
Country AND THE. Crry or NasHVILLE. 
(Nashville, Tennessee: The Community 
Services’ Commission. 1952. Pp. x, 201. 
$4.00.) ~ 


A report with recommendations on the prob- 
lems of government in Davidson County, 
Tennessee, in which the capital city of Nash- 
ville is located, by an agency authorised in 
1951 by the state General Assembly. Recom- 
- mendations pertain to such matters as city 
and county home rule, annexation, and alloca- 
tion of functions between city and county. 


America’s Greatest Challenge. By Waurur E. 
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Myar anp Crary Coss. (Washington: Civie 
Education Service. 1952. Pp. 216. $2.75.) 


An appeal for an intensive campaign for bet- 
ter political education in the United States 
both in the schools and throughout the nation 
as a whole. f 


The Nature of Gambling. By Davm D. ALLEN. 
(New York: Coward-MoCann. 1952. Pp. 
249. $3.50.) 


A study of the role and function “of gambling 
in society. Three basic propositions are 


‘ formulated and examined: whether gambling is 


a fundamental human activity, whether it is 
harmful, and whether it can be suppressed. 
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- National Government 


Cohen, Julius. Hearing on a Bill: Legislative 
Folklore? Minnesota Law Review. December, 
1952. : ` 
Hafris, Joseph P. Needed Reforms in the 
Federal Budget System. Public Administration 
Review. Autumn, 1952. 

Nash, Bradley D. Staffing the Pisdidaniey! 
National Planning Association. 1952. 

_ Perlman, Philip B. On.Amending the 
Treaty Power. Columbia Law Review, Novem- 
ber, 1952. 

Snyder, John W. The Reorganisation of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Public Admin- 
istration Review. Autumn, 1952. 

Willis, Paul G., and George L. Willis. The 
Politics of the Twenty-Second Amendment. 
Western Political Quarterly. September, 1952. 

Wilmerding, Lucius, Jr. The President and 
the Law. Polstical Science Quarterly. Beptem- 

ber, 1952. ` 


State Government 


Carmon, Raymond, and Nick K. Kittrie. A 
Comparative Study for Watershed Legislation. 
. Bureau of Government Research, University 
of Kansas. 1952. : 

Day, William L. Legislative Broadcasting 
and Recording. State Government. October, 
1952. 
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fiiFriedelbaum, Stanley H. Apportionment 
Legislation in New Jersey. Proceedings of the 
New Jersey Historical Soctety. October, 1952. 

4 Harvey, Lashley G., ed. Bibliography on 
State and Local Government i in New England.. 
Boston University Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration. 1952. ; 

Lee, Eugene C. The. Presiding Officer and 
Rules Committee in Legislatures of the United 
States. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 1952. 

` Legislative Research in the States. State 
Government. October, 1952. ‘ 

Page, Thomas,- Legislative Apportionment 
in Kansas. Bureau of Government: Research, 
University of Kansas. 1962. 

Rich, Bennett M. Administrative Reorgan- 
ization in New Jersey. Public Administration 
Review. Autumn, 1952. 

Shumate, Roger V. The Nebraska Uni- 
cameral Legislature. Western Political Quar- 
isrly. September, 1952. 

Sturm, Albert L., State Administrative Or- 
ganisation in West Virginia. Bureau for Gov- 
ernment Research, West Virginia University. 
1952. ` 

Zacharias, W. F. The Proposed Illinois 
Judicial Article. Chicago-Kent Law ene: 
September, 1952. 


Local Governa 
Agard, Rollin F. Trends and Forecasts in, 
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Finance. Public Management. December, 1962, 
Andrews, Richard D. Charter Suggestions 
for Maryland Municipalities. Bureau of Gov- 


ernmental Research, University of Maryland. 


1952. 

Blucher, Walter H. Trends and Forecasts in 
Planning. Public Management. December, 
1952. 

Lindegren, Martha Murphy. Town Meet- 
ings—City Style. National Municipal Review. 
November, 1952. 

Meriam, Ted. Approaches to a Solution of 
the Urban Unincorporated Area Problem. 
Western City. November, 1952. 

Morstein Marx, Frits. Ethics and Local Ad- 
ministration. Public Management. October, 
1952. 





. Ethics in Local Government. Na- 
tional Municipal Review. October, 1952. 

Reed, Thomas H. Vigilance—Price of Suc- 
cess. National Muncipal Review. December, 
1952. 

Stene, Edwin O. Look to Local Government. 
National Municipal Review. November, 1952. 

Warner, Kenneth O. Trends and Forecasts 
in Personnel. Public Management. December, 
1952. 


Constitutional. Law and Judicial 
Administration 

Blaustein, Albert P. The Legal Profession in 
the United States: A 1952 Statistical Analysis. 
American Bar Association Journal. December, 
1952. 

Clark, Charles E., and William D. Rogers. 
The New Judiciary Act of Puerto Rico: A 


Definitive Court Reorganization. Yale Law ` 


Journal. November, 1952. 
Conrad, Edwin. Let's Weigh Rule 43(a). 
Virginia Law Review. December, 1952. 
Driver,. Martha M. Constitutional Limita- 
tions on the Power of Congress to Punish Con- 
tempts of Its Investigating Committees, Part 
I. Virginia Law Review. November, 1952. Part 
Il. Ibid. December, 1952. 
-Kauper, Paul G. The Steel Seisure Case: 
_ Congress, the President and the Supreme 
Court. Michigan Law Review. December, 1952. 
Lea, L. B. The Steel Case: Presidential 
Seisure of Private Industry. Northwestern Uni- 
‘versity Law Review. July-August, 1952. 
Norton, Clark F. Judicial Reform in Michi- 
gan between Two Constitutions, 1885-1850. 
Michigan Law Review, December, 1952. 
Richberg, Donald R. The Steel Seisure 
Cases. Virginta Law Review. October, 1952. 
Woelper, Willard G. Administering the 
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Courts in New Jersey. Journal of the American 
Judicature Society. October, 1952. 


Public Administration and 
Administrative Law 


Administration of Corrections and Parole 
in Maryland. Commission on Administrative 
Organization of the State. 1952. 

Bartley; Ernest R., ed. Papers on ‘Florida 
Administrative Law. Public Administration 
Clearing Service, University of Florida. 1952. 

Bromage, Arthur W. The Art of Manage- 
ment. Public Management. November, 1952. 

Fuchs, Ralph F. Judicial Control of Admin- 
istrative Agencies in Indiana: I. Indiana Law 
Journal. Fall, 1952. 3 

Martin, Roscoe C. Technical Assistance: 
The Problem of Implementation. Public Ad- 
ministration Review. Autumn, 1952. 

Personnel Administration in Maryland. 
Commission on Administrative Organization . 
of the State. 1952. 

Public Works Administration in Maryland. 
Commiasion on Administrative Organization 
of the State. 1952. 

Ramspeck, Robert. Administrative Flexi- 
bility in the Federal Civil Service. Public Ad- 
mtntstratton Review. Autumn, 1952. 

Regulatory Administration in Maryland. 
Commission on Administrative Organization 
of the State. 1952. 

Riesenfeld, Stefan A., John A. Bauman, and 
Richard C. Maxwell. Judicial Control of Ad- 
ministrative Action by Means of the Extraor- 
dinary Remedies in Minnesota. Minnesota Law 
Review. December, 1952. 

Roberts, Samuel M. Trend Toward Per- 
formance Budgeting. Public Management. Oc- 
tober, 1952. 

Ruhl, Eleanor 8. Public Relations for Gov- 
ernment Employees: An Action Program. 
Civil Service Assembly. 1952. 

Short, Lloyd M., and Kenneth C. Tollenaar. 
Special Examining Committees for Personnel 
Director Recruitment. Public Personnel Re- 
view. October, 1952. 

Torpey, William G. Promotion from With- 
in. Public Personnel Review. October, 1952. 


Political Parties, Elections, and Public 
Opinion 


Anderson, Dale. Roper’s Field Interviewing 
Organization. Public Opinion Quarterly. Sum- 
mer, 1952. 

Blair, George 8S. The Case for Cumulative 
Voting in Illinois. Northwestern University Law 
Review. July-August, 1962. 
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Bone, Hugh A. Grass Roots Party Leader- 


ship (A Case Study of King County, Washing- 


ton). Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Services, University of Washington. 1952. 

_Jamison, Judith Norvell. Local Election Ad- 
ministration in California. Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 1952. 


Roberts, Chalmers. The Donkey, the Ele- 


phant, and the Gerrymander. The Reporter. 
September 16, 1952. 

Stewart, Donald H. The Press and Political 
Corruption during the Federalist Administra- 
tions. Political Science Quarterly. September, 
1952. 

Wiebe, G. D. Responses to the Televised 
Kefauver Hearings: Some Social Psychological 
Implications. Public Opinion Quarterly. Sum- 
mer, 1952. 3 i 


Economic and Social Functions 
National Economy 


Adamian, Gregory H. The Oil Industry and 
the Tax Depletion Allowance. Boston Univer- 
sity Law Review. November, 1952. 

Crook, Wilfrid H. Recent Developments in 
the North-South Wage Differential. Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review. October, 1952. 

Robinson, Harold, and Lewis H. Weinstein. 
The Federal Government and Housing. Wis- 
consin Law Review. July, 1952. 

Voorhis, Jerry. The Cooperatives Look 
Ahead. Public Affairs Committee. 1952. 


Education and Social Security . 


‘Greenfield,’ Margaret. Confidentiality of 
Public Assistance Records. Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. 1952. ; 

James, Fleming, Jr. Social Insurance and 
Tort „Liability: the Problem of Alternative 
Remedies. New York Universtiy Law Review. 
October, 1952. 


Governmental Regulation 


Durham, James A. Congressional Response 
to Administrative Regulation: the 1951 and 
1952 Price Control Amendments. Yale Law 
Journal. December, 1952. 

. The Present Status of Price Con- 
trol Authority. Columbia Law Review. Novem- 
ber, 1952. 


Labor 


Conrad, Alfred F. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion: Is It More Efficient than Employer's 
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Liability? American Bar Association Journal. 
December, 1952. 

Rees, Albert. Wage-Price Relations in tke 
Basic Steel Industry, 1945-1948. Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review. January, 1953. 

Rose, George. Relationship of the Local 
Union to the International Organisation. Vir- 
ginta Law Review. November, 1952. f 

Tanenhaus, Joseph. Picketing-Free Speech: . 
The Growth of the New Law of Picketing from 
1940 to 1952. Cornell Law Quarterly. Fall, 
1952. a 
Civil Liberties 

Antieau, Chester James. Equal Protection 
Outside the Clause. California Law Review. 
Fall, 1952. 

Collings, Rex A., Jr. Habeas Corpus for 
Convicts—Constitutional Right or Legislative 
Grace? California Law Review. Fall, 1952. 

Graves, Alexander, Jr. The “Clear and 
Present Danger” Rule as Applied to Contempt 
by Publication. New York Law School Student 
Law Review. Spring, 1952. 

Rice, Pamela H., and Milton Greenberg. 
Municipal Protection of Human Rights. Wis- 
consin Law Review. July, 1952. 


Military Affairs and National Security 


Aycock, William B. The Court of Military 
Appeals—the First Year. North Carolina Low 
Review. December, 1952. 

Leighton, Richard M. Allied Unity in the 
Second World War: A Study in Regicnal Mili- 
tary Organisation. Political Science Quarter'y. 
September, 1952. 

Wolfers, Arnold. “National Security” as an 
Ambiguous Symbol. Political Science Quarterly. 
December, 1952. . 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
Congress 


House. Civil Service Preference, Retire- 

ment, and Salary Classification Laws. Com- 
piled by Elmer A. Lewis, House Document 
Room. 1952. 
. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Control and Regulation of Bank Hold- 
ing Companies. Hearing. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 
1952. 








. Committee on Expenditures. in 
Executive Departments (now Committee on 
Government Operations). Federal Supply 
Management (Air Force Supply—Munitions 
Board). Hearings before sa subcommittee. 
82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952, 
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i . National Commission ‘on 
Intergovernmental Relations. Hearings before 
a subcommittee. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Prob- 
lems Relating to State Applications for Con- 
ventions to Propose Constitutional Limita- 
tions on Federal Tax Rates. Staff Report. 
82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. ` 

. Committee on. Rules. To Create a 
Joint Committee on the Budget. Hearings. 
82nd Cong., 2nd seas. 1952. 

. Committee on Un-American Ao- 
tivities. Communist Activities in the Chicago 
Area. Hearings. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

. Compilation of Laws Relating to 
Mediation, Conciliation, and Arbitration be- 
tween Employers and Employees. Compiled by 
Elmer A. Lewis, House Document Room. 
1952, 




















. Inaugural Addresses of the Presi- 
dents of the United States from George Wash- 
ington 1789 to Harry 8. Truman 1949. House 
Doe. No. 540. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess, 1952.- 

. Investigation of Veterans’ Loan 
Guaranty Programs. Hearings before Select 
Committee. 82nd Cong. 1952. 

. The Steel Seizure Case; Briefs for 
the Government and Companies. House Doc. 
No. 534. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

Joint Committee on Defense Production. 
Defense Production Act. Progress Report No. 
21. Hearing. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
Monetary Policy and the Management oi the 
Public Debt. 8. Doc. No. 128, 82nd Cong., 2nd 
goss. 1952. a 

Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Legislative History of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 8. Doc. No. 161. 82nd Cong., 
2nd sess, 1952. i 
. Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. Communist Domination of Unions 
and National Security. Hearings before a sub- 
committee. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

— . National and Emergency 

















- Naturalization Service. 
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Labor Disputes. Hearings. 82nd Cong., 2nd 
seas. 1952. 
. Library. Manner of Selecting Dele- 





_ gates to National Political Conventions and 


Nomination and Election of Presidential Elec- 
tors, 1952, 

. Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, Study of Development of Antitrust Laws 
and Current Problems of Antitrust Monopoly. 
Report of Department of Justice to subcom- 
mittee. 82nd Cong:, 2nd sess. 1952. 


Other Federal 


Bureau of the Budget. -Overseas Pay and 
Personnel Practices. 1952. 

Department of the Interior. Bureau of 
Reclamation. 50 Years of Reclamation. Fi- 
nancial Report to the Nation’s Stockholders, 
1902-1952. 1952. 

Department of Justice. Immigration and 
The Immigration 
Border Patrol: Its Origin, Activities, Accom- 
plishments, Organization, and Personnel. Re- 
vised 1952. ; 

Federal Civil Defense Administration. Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration Manual M 
25-1. October 15, 1952. 

Federal Security Agency. Public, Health 
Service. Distribution of Health Services in the 
Structure of State Government, 1950. Part 2, 
General Services and Construction of Facilities 
for State Health Programs. 1952. 

-. Organized Health Services 
in a County in the United States. [Monongalia 
County, W. Va.] 1952. : 

Library of Congress. Legislative Reference 
Service. Digest of Public General Bills. 82nd 
Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

Office of Salary Stabilization. Salary Stabil- 
ization: What It Is and How It Works. Part 
I. August 25, 1952. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. Gen- 
eral Rules and Regulations under the Secur- 
ities Exchange Act of 1934 as in effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1952. 1952. 











” FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


A Decumentary History of Chinese Commu- 
nism. By Conran Branpt, BENJAMIN 
Scouwartz, AND JoHN K. Farepanx. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
1952. Pp. 552. $7.50.) 

For twenty-eight years, as Mao Tse-tung 
put it, the Chinese Communist party “had to 
travel a sigzag path” before it could gain its 


basic victory in 1949. The numerous sigs and 
sage along the way are clearly revealed in the 
forty documents brought together by Messrs. 
Brandt, Schwartz, and Fairbank. They range 


‘from the First Manifesto of the CCP on the 


Current Situation (June 10, 1922) through the 
Organic Law of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment (September 27, 1949), but cover the pe- 
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riod from 1922 through 1945 with much 
greater intensity than the postwar period. 
The documents are carefully edited and 
readably translated; they have been selected 
with a sound sense of discrimination; and 
many of them, exhumed from obscure and for- 
gotten sources, are made available for the firat 
time to the English-reading public. On every 
score, the Documentary History is a notable 
contribution to our knowledge and under- 
standing of the Chinese Communist mentality. 
The work is buttressed by a chronology, a 
bibliography, and a glossary of terms that 
make it an important tool for future research. 
The documents are introduced, usually in 
groups of two or more, by comprehensive and 
scholarly commentaries that reflect a high 
quality of scholarship. Standing by them- 
selves, these commentaries contribute notably 
to the analysis and interpretation of the Com- 
munist movement; taken in conjunction with 
the documents, they form part of a work that 
_ for some years to come will be a standard work 
of reference on the subject. 

The author-compilers direct their attention 
almost exclusively to thé evolution of the 
“party line,” resisting the temptation to deal 
with more detailed matters of administrative 


routine or with specific substantive policies. . 


`The party line rationalises the relations be- 
tween the CCP and the CPSU; it reveals 
changing tactical concepts in relations with the 
Kuomintang and with the Japanese enemy; it 
shows how Marxism-Leninism came to be 
adapted to the special requirements of the 
revolution in an agrarian Chins. Essentially, 
the party line shows how far the Chinese Com- 
munists of 1949 had come from the romantic 
Marxists who founded the party in 1921 under 
the illusion that their revolution would liberate 
the Chinese people from the tyrannies of that 
time. The old tyrannies have, perhaps, been 
demolished; but new tyrannies have taken 
their place and the liberation of the Chinese 
people still remains for the future-—H. Ar- 
THUR STEINER, University of California (Los 
Angeles). 


The Left Wing in Japanese Politics. Br 
Evairn 8. CoLBERT. (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 1952. Pp. xii, 353. 
$4.50.) 


This timely, comprehensive study provides 
the most succinct and enlightening discussion 

_ of the origin and development of proletarian 
groups in Japan which has yet come to this 
reviewer's attention. The volume comprises 
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five sections which are concerned with various 
stages in the evolution of the Socialist, Com- 
imunist, and lesser left wing groups in prewar 
and postwar Japan. Section I describes the 
proletarian movement in Japan during the 
interim between the two World Wars, the 
rise of national socialism in Japan and the con- 
sequent repression of left wing groups, and 
the activities of left wing Japanese leaders in 
exile in both Communist and Nationalist 
China. Section IT provides an excellent sux- 
mary of the revival of the Socialist and Com- 
munist parties in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod and describes the tremendous growth of 
the trade union movement (from some 400,000 
members in the period prior to 1940 to over 
6,500,000 in 1948) during the early years or 


` the occupation. Sections III and IV give = 


concise account of the programs of the left 
wing parties, an almost chronological treat- 
ment of their activities during the years 
1945-1947, and cover the period of the coali- 
tion cabinets (Socialists, Democrats, and 
People’s Cooperatives) of premiers Katayama 


‘and Ashida. Section V deals with major left 


wing developments between January, 1949 and 
June, 1950, including an interesting discussion 
of the decline of the Communist party, due in 
large measure to its controversy with the 
Cominform, to popular indignation over Soviet 
obstinacy on the repatriation issue, and to 
Soviet accusations against the Emperor. 
Very useful biographical data on Japanese 
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left wing leaders are conveniently summarized ` 


in the appendixes together with a roster of the 
leaders of each of the left wing parties. This 
study should be of real utility to students of 
Far Eastern international relations and of the 
governments of the Far East. Of minor conse- 
quence, but requiring remedy in subsequent 
editions, is thé evidence of careless proofread- 
ing found on page 69.—DonaLtp M. CASTLE- 
BERRY, San Francisco State College. 


Southeast Asta. By E. H. G. Dossy. (New 


York: John Wiley & Sons. 1951. Pp. 415. - 


$5.00.) 


Professor Dobby has undertaken the am- 
bitious task of presenting in one volume “a 
picture of environmental conditions and hu- 
man adaptations in Southeast Asia.” Ap- 


proximately half of the volume is devoted to a` 


detailed description, some of it in highly tech- 
nical terminology, of the natural landscape of 
Southeast Asian countries and island groups. 
The other half deals with the cultural (eco- 
nomic) and social “landscapes” of the oom- 
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ponent countries, followed by four concluding 
chapters on so-called human geography (agri- 
culture, fisheries, industry and trade, peoples 
and politics). The author presents an enormous 


mass of useful reference data interlarded with . 


some searching analyses. The book is illus- 
trated by 120 maps and charts of varying im- 
portance. 

As a pioneering effort in a field covered else~ 
where, if at all, only in a fragmentary way the 
book is a welcome addition to the growing 
literature on Southeast Asia. It is neverthe- 
less uneven in its coverage of the area and in 
the quality of its treatment of the various re- 
gions, The author, for example, devotes some 
sixty pages to Malaya, the area he knows 
best, as compared with twenty-eight to Java- 
Madoera and twenty-nine to Siam. Dutch re- 
viewers have pointed out the handicap of his 
unfamiliarity with materials in that language. 
When he leaves the field of his basic compe- 
tence, natural geography, and undertakes to 
generalise on historical aspects or social, sco- 
nomic, and political conditions, annoying 
errors creep in as well as doubtful generaliza- 
tions. For example, the author underestimates 
the adverse effects of the recent war on 
Burma; he is unaware of the vast potential in 
rice lands still available for development in the 
Irrawaddy delta; and he makes the erroneous 
assertion that Burmese Buddhists hold fisher- 
men in disrepute because they destroy life. 
Mr. Dobby concludes with a gloomy discus- 
sion of the prospects for the future of the emerg- 
ing national states in terms of “congenial pov- 
erty,” which lacks both historical perspective 
and an assessment of dynamic political fac- 
tors. Mr. Dobby’s conclusions, in other words, 
reflect the dismay of the colonial apologist. Mr. 
Dobby would probably have made a more 


solidly useful contribution if he had recognised ` 


in larger measure the limitations of the geo- 
graphical approach to political and social prob- 
lems.—Joun F. Cany, Cornell University. 


Public Administration in Siam. By W. D. 
Renvs. (New York: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs. 1951. Pp. vi, 93. $2.00.) 


Mr. Reeve’s description of the governmental 
administrative agencies of Siam is one of a 
series of such studies sponsored by the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. The author served 
for some twenty years as administrative ad- 
viser at Bangkok, and his account concerns 
primarily the central administration of Siam 
since 19382. Background factors are sketchily 
presented; provincial administration is treated 
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only superficially; no attempt is made to assess 
the political awareness of the Siamese villager 
or his attitude toward the expanding agencies 
of government. The author makes some pene- 
trating comments concerning such administra- 
tive problems as bottlenecks, overstaffing, and 
favoritism, but he does not discuss political 
dynamics, the stultifying effects of military 
interference, and the basic problem of develop- 
ing a public consciousness to which govern- 
mental servants can be held responsible for 
their actions. The book contributes much to 
our understanding of governmental problems 
in Siam, but Mr. Reeve could probably have 
told us much more if he had not been so con- 
cerned to avoid offending Siamese sensibilities. 
A realistic appraisal of government in Siam has 
yet to be made.—Joun F. Capy, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Population Growth in Malaya; An Analysis of 
Recent Trends. By T. E. Suara. (New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
1951. Pp. viii, 124.) 


It is a pleasure to acknowledge the excel- 
lence of this short but scholarly study of the 
demographic situation in Malaya, the first 
effort of its kind for any country of Southeast 
Asia, The author is a British member of the 
Malayan Civil Service who studied at Prince- 
ton University’s Office of Population Research 
in 1949-50 on a Commonwealth Civil Service 
Fellowship. He utilizes as principal sources the 
censuses of 1981 and 1947, exposes them to 
expert scrutiny, and then stays within the 
bounds of his dependable information. After an 
introductory chapter on general trends, he de- 
scribes in turn the Malaysian, the Chinese and 
the Indian populations. Concluding chapters 
analyse the vulnerability of Malaya to the 
vagaries of the world market for rubber and 
tin, and estimate the prospects for achieving 
some kind of a demographic balance in terms 
of productivity and resources. Much of the 
author’s technical analysis of fertility and 
mortality statistics will be of more interest 
to the demographer than to the social scien- 
tist, but his conclusions are sharply defined. 
It is clear from his exposition that Malaya 
cannot be regarded as an ares for future ime 
migration from neighboring areas of popula- 
tion pressure, such as Java, China, and India, 
without aggravating its economic problems 
beyond the point of possible solution. Here ia 
one study that will not have to be done again 
soon.—J.F.C, 


L Europe en face de son Destin. By EDOUARD 
Bonnerous. (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. 1952. Pp. 386.) 


“Pourquoi le cheminement de l'idée euro- 
peénne a-t-il été si lent?” asks the author, co- 
editor of L’ Année Poliiique and professor of the 
Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales, in 
the concluding chapter of the volume. And he 
puts the blame squarely upon the nineteenth 
century with its nationalism, the new German - 
philosophy which killed humanism, and the 

- German unification under Prussia. For these 
were, in the author’s opinion, the influences 
which pushed into the background ‘Tides 
europeénne” which flourished in the eight~_ 
eenth century. It is this slow “cheminement” 
of the “ideé europeénne” (which comprises, in 
the author’s connotation, European unity) 
which is the theme of the book. After disouss- 
ing in the first four chaptera the main factoré 
which helped to shape European thought, the 
historical origins of Europe, and the earlier 
attempts to unite Europe both prior to and 
after World War I, the author proceeds to 
what is the main part of his book: a detailed 
description and analysis of the Council of 
Europe, the Schuman Plan, the European 
Defense Community, and some other coopera- 
tive projects in specialized fields. More than 
one third of the book consists of documents 
relating to the various postwar projects of 
European cooperation.—E.T. f 


Soviet Opposition to Stalin; A Case Study in 
World War II. By Gnores Fiscuer. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. 
viii, 280. $4.00.) 


The title of this book is somewhat mislead- 
ing, for only its third part deals with Soviet 
opposition to Stalin as such, while the first 
two parts (comprising two-thirds of the book) 
are devoted to a careful, well-documented, de- 
tailed study of General Vlasov’s movement 
from its beginnings until its liquidation and 
the execution in Moscow of its leaders. A case 
study of the defection and activities of Viasov 
and his associates during World War II does 
provide a considerable amount of material 
throwing light on the Soviet opposition to 
Stalin. Yet much more than that is needed if 
one embarks upon a general analysis of such 
a complex phenomenon. Thus the “close inter- 
connection” which the author claims to exist 
between the first two parts and the third part 
of the book is not quite as close as it ought to 
be and the many interesting observations he 
makes in the last part regarding the “larger 
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problems of Soviet opposition” are only partly 
based on what can be obtained from a case 
study of Vlasov’s movement. In collecting and 
correlating materials and documents on this 
movement Mr. Fischer has certainly made a 
worthwhile contribution toward a better 
understanding of what he rightly calls ‘‘one of 
the most dramatic episodes of World War 
I.”—E.T. 


Kuomintang and Chinese Communist Elites. By 
Rosert C. NORTH WITH THB COLLABORA- 
TION OF [THIEL DB Soa Poon. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 
180. $1.75.) 


This study in the Hoover Institute “elite” 
series is a suggestive exploration of the mo- 
tives and attitudes of the leadership cadres 
within the Kuomintang and the Chinese Com- 
munist party. It is the first serious effort to 
correlate the social origins and experiences of 
the leadership cadres with the general political 
lines of their respective parties, bringing 
statistical methods to bear upon the data com- 
piled from careful biographical studies.— 
H.A.S, 


Democracy At Bay; A Diagnosis and a Prog- 
nosis. By Furr Somary. (New York: Alfred 
_A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xiii, 171. $2.50.) 


A brief review of the history of democracy 


‘from the late 18th century to 1914, an analysis 
- of the impact of the two World Wars upon the 


democratic movement, and a statement of the 
dilemmas of present-day democracy. 


British Colonial Constitutions, 1947. BY Mar- 
vin Wiagut. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1952. Pp. xxvi, 571. $8.50.) 


A valuable collection of constitutional docu- 
ments from the dependent empire, superseding 
the prewar collection by the Foreign Office. 
A number of constitutions are given in com- 
plete detail; others are abridged. An excellent 
100-page introduction describes the nature . 
and progress of colonial constitutions and 
offers a valuable classification of them. 


Democracy in the Dominions. By ALEXANDER 
Brapy. (Toronto: The University of To- 
ronto Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 604. $6.50.) 


Developments since 1947 are included in 
this second edition of a useful study of govern- 
ment in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, and an added final section com- 
pares and generalizes onthe significance of 
social, economic and political trends in the 
four dominions. 
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Racial Separation in South Africa; An Analysts 
of Apartheid Theory. By Evaznz P. DVORIN. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1952. Pp. xii, 256. $4.50.) 

An objective and timely appraisal of a 
crucial area of racial and political tension. In 
the program known as “apartheid,” the Na- 
tionalist party of South Africa proposes to 
divide the Union into separate areas for whites 
and blacks, and by means of this geographic 
apartness to reinforce social, economic and 
political barriers, with the white or European 
“master race” in complete power. 


The Pilgrimage and Afier; The Story of How the 
Congress Fought and Won the General Elec- 
tions. Eprrep By Dr. N. V. RasJHUMAR FOR 
THE CENTRAL PUBLICITY BOARD WITH FORE- 
WORD BY GULZARILAL NANDA AND INTRO- 
DUCTION BY R. R. Drwaxar. (New Delhi: 
All-India Congress Committee. 1952. Pp. vi, 
176. Rs. 2/8/-.) 


This brief account of how the Congress party 
fought and won the first elections (1951-52) 
under the new Constitution of India contains 
a narrative of the election tour of Jawahrlal 
Nehru, the Congress president, to all parts of 
the republic, as well as a summary of the sub- 
ject matter of some of his principal speeches, 
an analysis of election results for the national 
parliament and the state legislative assemblies, 
and the personnel of the Central and State 
Congress ministries.—J.B.C. 


Administrative Directory of the Government of 
Pakistan. BY rap CABINÐT SxCRETARIAT. 
(Karachi: Manager of Publications. 1851. 
Pp. viii, 396. Oblong format. Ra. 4/12/-.) 


The directory of the Pakistan government as. 
of November 1, 1951, scheduled to be pub- 
lished once a year, gives in Part Ia list of the 
officers of the various ministries and the de- 
partments directly attached to them, and in 
Part I a list of the subjects dealt with as well 
as a statement of the distribution of the work 
among the various branches. Parts III anc IV 
are devoted to the provinces and states, and 
Part V to the listing of the Pakistan representa- 
tives abroad. For the Constituent Assembly 
only the officers and staff are given, not the 
members. There is no index to agencies or 
persons.——J.B.C. 


Prohibition Inquiry Report in Bombay State. 
By Sux M. D. Buansaus, 1.C.8. (Bombay: 
Government Central Press. 1952. Pp. iv, 

- 58.) 
Total prohibition was introduced in Bom- 
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bay State on April 6, 1950. A subsequent 
judgment of the Indian Supreme Court held 
that the State could not impose a general ban 
on, but could regulate the possession and use 
of spirituous toilet or medicinal preparations, 
thus invalidating some provisions of the Act. 
The inquiry mentions “the good results which 
are noticeable in the rural areas and among the 
poorer classes,” but indicates that “except for 
official effort which is handicapped by finance 
very little public support is forthcoming, and 
the enthusiasm which marked the advent of 
prohibition is found lacking.” The report sum- 
marizes 39 recommendations looking towards 
the effective enforcement of total prohibition. 
—J.B.C. 


Bihar, 1946-61; a Brief Review. PUBLISHED BY 
Diescror oF Pusiic RELATIONS, BIHAR. 
(Patna: Government Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 

` 254, Ra. 1-8-0.) 


This review of the government of Bihar 
State in India since the Congress ministry took 
over in April, 1946, discusses a number of 
points of interest such as agrarian reforms and 
the abolition of landlordism, the economic and 
educational development of backward and sup- 
pressed classes, and the adoption of Hindi in 
Devanagri script as the official language. At 
present the Legislative Assembly transacta its 
business partly in Hindi and partly in English, 
—J.B.C. 


Indicador da organização admintstrativa federal. 
(Atualizado até 15 de novembro de 1961.) Br 
DEPARTMENTO ADMINISTRATIVO DO SERVICO 
PUBLICO. (Rio de Janeiro: Imprensa Na- 
cional. 1952. Pp. xx, 600.) 


The seventh edition of the Brasilian govern- 
ment organization manual as of November 15, 
1951, is the first to appear since Getulio 
Vargas assumed the presidency again at the 
end of January, 1951. The manual includes all 
branches of the government, gives the ad- 
dresses, organization and functions, with cita- 
tions to constitutional, statutory and other 
authorization, but does not give the names of 
the principal officials. Organization charts are 
included. The volume concludes with a list of 
the principal current official periodicals.— 
J.B.C. 


El gobierno del Sr. Galo Plaza, presidente con- 
stitucional de la república del Ecuador, 1948- 


1968. Tomo IV and V. (Quito: Talleres ` 


grdficos nacionales, 1952. Pp. xli, 739; 526.) 


The final volumes of the report on the presi- 
dency of Galo Plasa of Ecuador are remarkable 
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in that they reflect an administration which 
served out the duly elected term until the end 
of August, 1952. The fourth volume is devoted 
to “estudios, proyectos e informes técnicos,” 
1948-1952; and the fifth, designated “Informe 
del cuarto año de gobierno,” includes the fare- 
well address.—J.B.C. 


Der Kampf um-den Stdweststaat. Verhand- 


lungen und Beschlüsse der gesetzgebenden ` 


Körperschaften des Bundes und des Bundes- 
verfassungsgerichies. By INSTITUT FÜR 
SraaTSLWHRE UND POLITIK, B.V., Mainz. 
(München: Isar Verlag. 1952. Pp. 507.) 


A collection of the basic documents in the 
“Southwest Case,” preceding the union of 
Baden, Wiirttemberg-Baden, and Wirttem- 
berg-Hohensollern as Baden-Wirttemberg at 
the end of April, 1952.—J.B.C. 


Staatsanzeiger für Baden-Wirttemberg. (Stutt- 
gart: Staatsministerium. No. 1-27, April 30- 
Aug. 16, 1952. 15 DM a year.) 


The first three numbers of the official 
gazette of the new Southwest German state 
of Baden-Wirttemberg appeared under the 
title Staatsanzeiger für das Stidwestdeutsche 
Bundesland. The gazette, which appears twice 
a week, contains a report of the proceedings of 
the Verfassunggebende Landesversammlung, 
which was elected on March 9th, 1952, and 
had held four sessions previous to the first 
number of the gazette. The provisional govern- 
ment or cabinet had been constituted on April 
25. In No. 6, of June 4, there is contained a 
report of the final sessions on May 30 of the 
Landtag in each of the three states of Baden, 
Wtrttemberg-Baden, and Wirttemberg-Hoh- 


enzollern, which had united to form Baden- 


- Wirttemberg.—J.B.C. 


Gesetzblatt für Baden-Wurttemberg. (Stuttgart: 
Buchdruckerei Chr. Scheufele. No. 1-10, 
April 28-Sept. 27, 1952. Pp. 1-36.12 DM a 
year.) 


The first issue of the law gazette of the new 

, Southwest German state formed by the Union 
of Baden, Wtirttemberg-Baden, and Wirttem- 
berg-Hohenzollern, had the title Gesetsblati 
fir das Sudwestdeuische Bundesland. The 
“Uberleitungsgesets” of May 15 enacted by 
the Verfassunggebende Landesversammlung 
settled upon the name Baden-Wirttemberg 
for the state, and with no. 2 of May 17 the 
title became Geseteblait fir Baden-W arttemberg. 
A “Bekanntmachung” of July 8th by the pro- 
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visional government in no. 7 defines the func- 
tions of the ministries.—J.B.C. 


The West German Federal Government. BY 
ELMER Pursconxe Wires THA AssisTANcn oF 
H. J. His. (Historical Division, Office of 
the Executive Secretary, Office of the U. 8. 
High Commissioner for Germany. 1952. Fp. 
viii, 182.) 


General survey of the West German Federal 
Government from its inception in 1949 to tae 
beginning of 1952. A number of. useful charts 
are appended to the volume. 


Berlin: Development of tts Government and Ad- 
ministration. By ELMER PLISCHKE WITH TEX 
ASSISTANOD OF ELISABETH ERDMANN. (His- 
torical Division, Office of the Executive 
Secretary, Office of the U. 8. High Com- 
missioner for Germany. 1952. Pp. xii, 257.) 


A study of the government of Berlin with 
major emphasis on the years 1949-1951 anda 
brief survey of developments since 1945. Ir- 
cludes an appendix of 20 documents relative 
to the topic. ‘ 


Guide des ministères: Revue de Vadministration 
belge, 1968-1963. (Bruxelles: Secretariat, 
37, rue de Pascale. 1952. Pp. 634.) 


The second edition of the unofficial directory 
of the Belgian government is kept up to date 
by monthly supplements. The volume includes 
the Royal Palace, the legislative branch, the 
ministries in alphabetical order, the Conseil 
d’Etat, the Cour des Comptes, business and 
other enterprises of the government, pro- 
vincial and city governments, the ports. 
political parties, chambers of commerce, ete. 
There is an index to agencies but not to per- 
sons, The official Almanach royale ceased pub- 
lication with 1939, and the only other similar 
publication has been the long-continuing 
Annuaire administratif et judiciaire de Belgique 
published by Bruylant at Brussels.—J B.C. 


Impressa publica Regni Danici 1961. Biblio- 
grafisk fortegnelse over statensiryksager og 
statsundersifitede publikationer, tilligemed 
Fortegnelse over publikationer udgivne eller 
subventionerede af Kgbenhavns og Århus kom- 
muner, 1951. (København: Det Kongelige 
Bibliotek. 1952. Pp. 92.) 


The annual bibliography of Danish official 
documenta which began with the year 1948 
has with this volume added the official docu- 
ments of the two largest cities of Denmark— 
—Copenhagen, and Aarhus. The main part of 
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the volume continues arrangement of the 
ministries in alphabetical order following 
Rigsdagen, with indexes to topics and persons. 
—J.B.C. 


East Africa High Commission. Interterritorial 
cooperation: Work of the East Africa Central 
Legislative Assembly (Nairobi, Kenya. 1952. 
Pp. 107.) 

The report (Despatch 1/52) to the Colonial 

Office, London, by Sir Philip Euen Mitchell, 


the chairman, of the High Commission, on the 
first four years of the High Commission, 1948- 


1951. The New Central Assembly met first for ` 


a further four-year period on January 29, 1952. 
The rather intricate organization of the execu- 
tive agencies of the High Commission is ex- 
plained, together with their relationship to the 
Central Assembly and to the authorities of the 
three territories of Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda. The report includes the membership 
of the boards, committees and councils of the 
Assembly as of May, 1952, and a list of the 
publications of these agencies, 1948-1951.— 
J.B.C. ° 


Israel. List of Government Publications. Com- 
PILED BY THO rare Anosrves AND Li- 
BRARY. (Jerusalem: Government Printer. 
1952 [5712]. Pp. 62. 200 pruta.) 


The careful list of the official publications of 
the government of Israel reveals that there 
have been a certain number of items issued in 
languages other than Hebrew. The main title- 
page and a brief prefatory note are in Hebrew. 
—J.B.C. 


x 
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Nigeria. Standing orders of the House of Repre- 
sentaltves. (Lagos: Government Printer. 
-1952. Pp. 40.) 


The standing orders for the new legislative 
body of Nigeria, which began functioning 
early in 1952, were made by J. 8. Macpherson, 
governor of Nigeria, as of January 9, 1952. The 
practice of the House of Commons of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland is to be followed 
in case of doubt.—J.B.C. 


The Forgotten Republics. By CLARENOEB A. 
Mannina. (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1952. Pp. xii, 264. $2.75.) 


A study of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, 
their peoples, culture, and political develop- 
ment from the first century A.D. to their in- 
corporation in the Soviet Union, written by an 
Associate Professor of Slavic Languages at 
Columbia University. 


Heroic Finland. By Davin Hinsnaw. (New 
York: C. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1952. Pp. xxii, 
306. $4.50.) 


In nineteen brief chapters the author, highly’ 
sympathetic to Finland, covers in a rather 
general way varied aspects of Finnish life from 
politics and reparations to music, sports, 
forests and lakes. 


- Contemporary Ethiopia. By DAVID ABNER 


Tatzot. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1952. Pp. x, 267. $4.50.) 


The American editor of the government- 
owned Ethiopian Herald describes modern 
Ethiopia and its progress since Haile Selassie 
first assumed office in 1916. ' 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 
Catholic University of America 


General 

Krauss, G. Transformaciones de la Demo- 
eracia. Revista de Estudios Politicos. May- 
June, 1952. : 

McDougal, M. 8. Comparative Study of 
Law for Policy Purposes. Yale Law Journal. 
June-July, 1952. 

Prothro, E. T. Cultural Determinism. 
Journal of Social Psychology. May, 1952. 


Van Husen, P. Die Entfesselung der dritten 
Gewalt. Archiv des oeffentlichen Rechts. July, 
1952. so 
i Specific Areas 
United Kingdom 

Bassett, R. British Parliamentary Govern- 


ment To-day. Political Quarterly. October- 
December, 1952. ~ 
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Birkett, N. Law and Social Change in Con- 
temporary Britain. Modern Law Review. July, 
1952. i 

Conservative Party. Research Department, 
One Years Work. London, 1952. 

Goodhart, A. S. Current Judicial Reform in 
England. New York University Law Review. 
July, 1952. 

Great Britain. Central Office of Information. 
Reference Division. Local Government in 
Britain. London, 1952. 

. Hewison, R. J. P. The Organization of the 
Cabinet Seoretariat. Public Administration. 
Autumn, 1952.‘ 

Keir, Sir David L. The British Constitution 
in 1951. Parliamentary Affairs. Autumn, 1952, 

Lane, R. E. Problems of Regulated Econ- 
omy: the British Experience. Soctal Research. 
September, 1952. 

Strachey, J. Britain’s Peaceful Changes. 
Current History. November, 1952. 


Colonial Areas. 


Great Britain. Colonial Office. Hong Kong, 
1951. London, H.M. Stat. Off., 1952. 

Great Britain. Colonial Office. Report on 
Cyprus for the year 1951. London, H.M. Stat. 
Off., 1952. 


ilcock, T. H. Policy for Malaya, 1952. In- ` 


ternational Affairs. October, 1952. 

Social Transition in Kenya. The Round 
Table. December, 1952. 

Woolf, L. Something New out of Africa. 
Political Quarterly. October, 1952. 


Commonwealth of Nations 


Banningan, J. A. Hindu Code Bill. Far 
Eastern Survey. December 3, 1952. _ 

Campbell-Johnson, A. Reflections on the 
Transfer of Power. Astatic Review. July, 1952. 

Commonwealth of Nations. A symposium. 
Current History. December, 1952. 

The Commonwealth Trade and Economic 
Conference. The Round Table. December, 
1952. 

Cowen, D. V. Legislature and Judiciary: 
Reflections on the Constitutional Issue in 
_ South Africa. Modern Law Review. July, 1952. 

Ewens, J. Q. Parliamentary Drafting in the 
Commonwealth of Australia. International and 
Comparative Law Quarterly. July, 1952. 

Fifield, R. H. New States in the Indian 
Realm. American Journal of International 
Law. July, 1952. 

Gell, C. W. M. South Africa’s Real Di- 
lemma. Fortnightly. December, 1952. 


e 
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Geyer, A. L. Apartheid. Zetischrift fuer Geo- 
politik. June, 1952. 

Kirkwood, K. The Constitutional Crisis in 
South Africa. Internattonal Affairs. October, 
1952. 

Munz, A. Elections in India. Political Sci- 
ence (N.Z,). September, 1952. 

Northey, J. F. Separate Representation of 
Voters Case. New Zealand Law Journal. 
August 19, 1952. 

Park, R. L. Indian Democracy and the 
General Election. Pacific Affairs. June, 1952. 

Political Parties in Pakistan. Eastern World. 
October, 1952. 

Sarkar, B. Indian Federal Finance and the 
Finance Commission. Calcutta Review. Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

Schwartz, S. Communism and the Indian 
Election. American Scholar. Autumn, 1952. 


Western Europe 


Burks, R. V. Catholic Parties in Latin 
Europo. Journal of Modern History. Septem- 
ber, 1962. 

Central Planning Bureau. The Central 
Economic Plan, 1947-1952. Hague, 1952. 

Five Years of the Monnet Plan. Economist. 
October 18, 1952. 

Guiton, J. Wege und Irrwege des Franso- 
esischen Sosislismus. Deutsche Rundschau. 
May, 1952, 

. Frankreichs Finanzpolitik unter 
Pinay. Aussenpoltitk. October, 1952. 

Historicus. La Vita Politica Italiana. Rivista 
dt Politica Economica. September, 1952. | 

Pergolesi, F. Il Sindicalismo nella Pubblica 
Amministrazione. Rivista di Poltica Eco- 
nomica. Beptember, 1952. 

Rich, C. A. L. Aspects of the Political Strug- 
gle in Italy. Western Polttical Quarterly. Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

Roegele, O. Aspects of the Saar Problem. 
Review of Politics. October, 1952. 

Savary, A. The French Union: Centralism 
or Federalism. International Journal. Autumn, 
1952. 

Sufrin, 8. C. Economy of Spain. Foreign 
Policy Association Headline Series. Number 95. 
September—October, 1962. 

Walton, C. C. The Fate of Neo-Federalism 
in Western Europe: Western Political Quar- 
terly. September, 1962. 


Central Europe 


Ehard, H. Der Bundesrat als Aussen- 
politisches Organ. Aussenpolitik. August, 1952. 
Office of the U. 8. High Commissioner for 
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Austria. Report on Austria, 1951. U. 8. De- 


partment of State, 1952. 

Plischke, E. Allied High Commission Rela- 
tions with the West German Government 
1949-1951. Frankfurt, 1952. 

. Revision of the Occupation Statute 
for Germany, September 21, 1949-March 7, 
1951. Frankfurt, 1962. 

Ploechl, W. M. Church and State in Austria. 
Jurist. October, 1952. 

Wachenheim, H. German Labor Asks Co- 
Management. Foretgn Affairs. January, 1953. 

Williams, J. E. The German Federal Re- 
public To-day. International Afairs. October, 
1952. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 





Barghoorn, F. Stalinism and the Russian . 


Cultural Heritage. Review of Polstics. April, 
1952. 

Carantino, B. Les Aspe Politiques du 
XIX” Congrès du Parti Communiste de 
l'Union Soviétique. Revue Politique et Parle- 
mentaire. November, 1962. 

Domrachev, M. The Primary Units of the 
Communist Party. Soviet Studies. October, 
1952. 

Grzybowski, K. Soviet Bloc Defense Laws. 
American Journal of International Law. July, 
1952. 

Industry and Agriculture in Yugoslavia To- 
day. World Today. September, 1952. 

Just, A. W. Kirchenpolitikin Polen. Aussen- 
politik. August, 1952. 

Kovanovski, P. L. The Financial System 


-of the USSR During World War II. Institute 


for the Study of the History and the Institu- 
tions of the USSR. Munich, 1952. 

Mackintosh, J. M. The Soviet Army. 
Twentieth Century. November, 1952. 

Mladek, J. V. The Change in the Yugoslav 
Monetary System. International Monetary 
Fund Staff Papers. Washington, November, 
1952. 

Moebus, G. “Bolschevistische Parteilich- 
keit” als Leitmotiv der sowjetsonalen Kultur- 
politik. Bonner Berichie aus Mitiel- und Ost- 
deutschland. Bonn, Bundesministerium fuer 
gesamtdeutsache Fragen, 1952. 

A New Kind of Parliament for a New 
Socialist Democracy. Yugoslav Review. June, 
1952. 

Political Work in the Soviet Army. East 
European Fund: Mimeographed series number 
8. New York, 1952. 

The role of the Soviet Party Congress. 
World Today. October, 1952. 
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‘Semenov, N. Soviet Courts and Punishment 


- Policy. Institute for the Study of the. History 


and the Institutions of the USSR. Munich, 
1952. 

Simon, 8. Le Code Pénal de PUSSR. Revus 
de Drott International et de Drot Comparé. 
Numbers 1-2, 1982. 

Sprague, ©. A. Performance of the De- 
pendent Press in the Soviet Union. Depariment 
of State Bulletin. December 8, 1952. 

Timasheff, N. S. Soviet Law. Virginia Law 
Review. November, 1952. ‘ 


Middle East and Africa. 


Carvin, V. Problems in the Integration of 
the Afghan Nation. Middle East Journal. 
Autumn, 1952. 

The Constitution of the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan. Amman, Ministry of Foren 


- Affairs. 1952. 


De Gaury, G. Between the Maliteianea 
and the Persian Gulf. Royal Central Asian 
Society Journal. July-October, 1952. 

Dsagabi, W. G. Die Renaissance des Islam. 


Aussenpolittk, June, 1952. 


The Egyptian Revolution. The Round Table. 
December, 1952. 

Franck, P. G. Economic Nationalism in the 
Middle East. Middle East Journal. Autumn, 
1952. 

Khalidi, I. R. Constitution of the United 
Kingdom of Lybia. Middle East Journal. 
Spring, 1952. 

Mogannan, E. T. Developments in the Legal 
System of Jordan. Middle East Journal. 
Spring, 1952. 

Mosseri, R. The Struggle in Lebanon. 
Middle Eastern Affairs. November, 1952. 

Natsir, M. The Future of the Muslim Na- 
tions. Pakistan Horizon. June, 1952. 


Southeast Asia 


Information Office of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia. Seven Years of Indonesian Independ- 
ence. 1952. 

Jaquet, L. G. M. The Indonesian Federal 
Problem Reconsidered. Pacific Affairs. June, 
1952. 

Levi, W. Government and Politics in Nepal. 
Far Eastern Survey. December 17; 1952. 

Mark, M. Nationalism v. Communism in 
Southeast Asta. Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly. September, 1952. 

Vandenbosch, A. Nationalism and Religion 
in Indonesia. Far Eastern Survey. December 
17, 1952. 
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Pacific and -Far East 
‘Green, O. M. The Deification of Mao Tse- 
Tung. Fortnightly. October, 1952. 
Kublin, H. Origins of Japanese Socialist 
Traditions. Journal of Politics. May, 1952. 
Langer, P. F. The Japanese Political Scene. 
Journal of International Affairs. Spring, 1952. 
Oppler, A. C. Courts and Law in Transition. 
Contemporary Japan. May 30, 1952. 
Roy, M. N. Democracy and Nationalism in 
Asia. Pacific Affairs. June, 1952. i 
i Scalapino, R. A. Japan and the General 
Elections. Far Eastern Survey. October 29, 
1952. 
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Latin America 

Biesans, J. Panamanian Politics. Journal of 
Politics. August, 1952. j 

Blanksten, G. I. Caudillismo in North- 
western South America. South Ailaniic Quar- 
terly. October, 1952. 

Constitution of the Republic of Uruguay. 
Pan American Union. Law and Treaty Series 
86. Washington, 1953. 

Ollero, C. Uruguay: La Reforma Constitu- 
cional de 16 Diciembre de 1951, el Ejecutivo 
“Colegiado.” Revista de Estudios Politicos. 
March-April, 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy; Volume II, 
1985-1988, SELECTED AND EDITED BY JANB 
Daaras. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1952. Pp. xxi, 560. $9.00.) 


The editor of this collection of documents, 
Volume I of which was noted in the Septem- 
ber, 1951 issue of this Ruvrzw, continues in 
Volume II to bring closer to the present the 
documentary story of Soviet foreign policy. 
The list of documents from which the editor 
has made her selection is to be found in her 
previous publication, Calendar of Soviet Docu- 
ments on Foreign Policy (London: Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1948). This 
second volume commences with an extract of 
a speech by Stalin at the Central Committee of 
the Russian Communist party made on Janu- 
ary 19, 1925 and ends with a Tass statement 


on Soviet-Japanese negotiations for a non-_ 


aggression pact released on January 17, 1933. 
It is particularly valuable as regards Soviet 
material on Russian policy in the Far Hast 
during this period, for many of the documents 
are concerned with questions of Soviet rela- 
tions with China, Manchuria, Japan, and other 
Far Eastern areas. Very significant statements 
of Stalin made during this period are given; 
among them is the statement of March 22, 
1925 on the task of Communist parties, which 
is well worth reading to understand con- 
temporary Soviet policy. Stalin defines the 
task of Communist parties as (1) the exploita- 
tion of contradictions within the capitalist 
countries, (2) the joining of the working class 
of leading countries with the national revolu- 
tionary movement in backward areas against 
imperialism, (3) the capturing of the trade 
union movements, (4) the bringing of the 


working class into touch with the small peas- 
ants, and (5) the supporting of the Soviet 
Union. 

The reviewer believes that the editor of these 
documents has rendered to those students who 
do not read Rufsian a great service in present- 
ing the source material on Soviet foreign 
policy as it developed in the period between 
1925 and 1933, a period which, carefully 
studied, will lend considerable insight on the 
trends of Soviet policy more than twenty years 
later—Wituam B. Barus, Untversity of 
Washington. > 


Make the UN Effective For Peace. Br Joun 
Bavrer. (New York: Richard R. Smith. 1952. 
Pp. 160. $2.50.) 


This small book advocates total disarma- 
ment and prohibition of aggression to be en- . 
forced by a reformed United Nations supplied 
with inspection staff and military forces. The 
author seems to think of the execution of his 
plan as merely administrative, the carrying 
out of provisions of the treaty which will state 
policy; but only fragmentary proposals are 
made concerning matters to be regulated in the 
treaty. As a result the author never comes to 
grips with the many real problems inherent in 
his proposal. There is nothing of value in the 
rather odd proposals for reconstituting the 
General Assembly and the Security Council. 
That the author is aware of difficulties in the 
way of adoption of his scheme is shown in the 
chapter on “possible objections.” The preface 
indicates that the author is a “layman,” fol- 
lowing international relations as an avocation, 
his field of professional competence being that 
of economist in the field of public utility regu- 
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lation. The book has no notes, bibliography or 
index.—Crusnuy Hun, University of Mis- 
sourt. 


Unconditional Surrender; The Roots of a 
World War III. By F. O. Mrxscus. (Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber, Ltd. 1952. Pp. 468. 
Cloth 25s.) 


Colonel Miksche, former Czecho-Slovak 
military attaché in Paris, undertakes in this 
“desperate appeal to common sense,” as hs 
calls it, to demolish a number of historical 
assumptions without which Allied policy in 
World Wars I and II cannot be fitted into a 
rational pattern of behavior. Not only that: 
Colonel Miksche advances with great cogency 
a historical argument which, if accepted, is 
conclusive evidence of the complete irra- 
tionality of our previous foreign policy. For 
this reason reviewers, according to their 
Gemulsregungen, will be tempted to praise ar 
damn the book in terms hardly appropriate 
for scientific periodicals, : 

The author gives an excellent résumé of the 
history of Russian Pan-Slav imperialism, be-. 
ginning with the supposed Testament of Peter 
the Great and ending with the prophetic re- 
mark of Colonel House in December, 1917: 
“T thought we had to take into consideration 
the Russia of fifty years from now rather than 
the Russia of today. While we might hope it 
would continue democratic and cease to be ag- 
gressive, yet if the contrary happened, Russia 
would be a menace to Europe and not Ger- 
many. I asked him [Balfour] not to look upon 
Germany as a permanent enemy. If we did 
this, it would confuse our reasoning and mis- 
takes would be likely to be made.” Miksche 
believes that the net result of World Wars I 
and II was to remove successively the two 
Central European bastions against Russian 
expansionism, Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many. The balkanization of the Danube 
countries after World War I intensified rathar 
than appeased the national and cultural ten- 
sions in the area and created a situation in- 
viting hegemony by a great power—seithor 
Germany or Soviet Russia. 

Colonel Miksche goes at length into the 
question of supposed German “‘aggressive- 
ness.” “Germany,” said Lord Salisbury in 
1880, “is clearly cut out to be our ally.” Bis- 
marck echoed the idea: “It would be madness 
for us to quarrel with England.” The story of 
subsequent events, particularly the gradual de- 
terioration of German-British relations fram 
1900 to 1914 is, as Colonel Miksche tells it, 
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a story of almost cosmic stupidity on both 
aides, . : 

In his chapter entitled “Whose Fault Was 
Hitler?” Colonel Miksche shows how Allied 
refusal to revise the warguilt clause in the 
Versailles Treaty served as a major cause of 
Hitlerism. “Germany was condemned to dis- 
grace as a criminal nation, and it was that fact 
that gave the Germans courage in their un- 
equal and disastrous struggle.” He agrees that 
National Socialism was a political disease, re- 
quiring a radical operation, but insists that the 
United States, and to a lesser extent the 
British, forgetting the long-term problem of 
Pan-Slav imperialism, set out not to cut out 
the cancer but to kill the patient. 

The author finds only one possible objec- 
tive for present foreign policy: to pick up the 
remaining pieces of Europe and put them to- 
gether as effectively as possible. After a de- 
tailed analysis of Soviet and Western military 
and economic potential, with convincing 
statistical support, Colonel Miksche concludes 
that the defense of Europe requires as princi- 
pal conditions: (1) rehabilitation of Germany 
and the formation of a German army, (2) the 
political stabilization of France and (8) the 
inclusion of Spain in a general plan of Euro- 
pean defense. The book concludes with an in- 
formative chapter on Communist psychologi- 
cal tactics and the organization of the Comin- 
form, and a futuristic “horror story” of a 
Soviet invasion of a Western Europe whose 
members are still arguing about whether 
German troops should be permitted and Spain 
accepted as an ally.—Kunrr GLASER, Govern- 
mental Affaire Institute. 


Principles of International Law. By Hans 
Kersen. (New York: Rinehart & Co. 1952. 
Pp. xvii, 461. $5.00.) 


A new departure in the field of international 
law texts. Eschewing what he calls the ‘‘politi- 
cal” approach to international law, the author 
relies upon juristic analysis, and the subjeot is 
treated from the point of view of his pure 
theory of law. Hence, for example, the law of 
war is viewed as a problem in “sanctions” for 
the punishment of illegal action. Stress is also 
laid on the integration of the law of the United 


_Nations into the general framework of inter- 


national law. 


Meeting of Minds; 4 Way to Peace through 
Mediation. By Etmorn Jaoxson. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1952. Pp. 
xxii, 200. $3.50.) 





“Beta forth the results. ofa & group p effort Gs as 


termine „whether ‘the United Nations may 


` profit from the. experience in ‘labor ‘mediation. 


` Included aro: 


chapters. on mediştion in 
Sweder’ and settlement of labor disputes in 


. Great Britain’ by Carl Christian Schmidt and 


Sir Frederick W. Leggett, respectively, and an 
appendix . „on the handling of industrial dis- 
putés. in the USSR by Lois Jane Stone. Other 


~ 7 chapters deal with the settlement of labor dis- 


putes in the United States and the problem of 
mediation of international disputes, 


. The United States in World Affairs, 1951. BY 


RICHARD P. Stehsins. (New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1952. Pp. xiv, 473. $5.00.) 


This annual volume surveys the global de- 

| velopment of U. 8. problems and policies in 

1951, while skillfully filling in the background 

and providing serious thought for the future in 

„a final chapter entitled “The Revolt of the 
Underpriviléged.” 


Major Problems of United States Foreign 
Policy, 1958-19658. By THE Stary OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL STuprIgs GROUP OF THD 
Brooxings Instrrorion. (Washington: The 
-Brookings Institution. 1952. Pp. xiv, 412. 
Cloth $4.00, paper $2.00.) 


Brookings’ sixth annual review of U. 8. 
foreign relations and of current problems fac- 
ing the policy makérs. An extended “problem 
paper’ on raw materials and national policy 
forme a timely third section of the volume. 


The League of Nations Movement in Great 

Britain, 1914-1919. By Hunry R. WINKLER. 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 
1952. Pp. xiii, 288. $3.00.) 


An analysis of the several proposals for an 
international organization offered in Britain 
during the first World War and an assessment 
of the movement as a whole in that country. 


Atlantic Alliance. NATO’s Role in the Free 
World. A Rerorr BY a Stupr Group OF 
THB ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
Arrarrs, (London and New York: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1952. Pp. 
ix, 172. $1.25.) 


Summary of the evolution of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and provocative 
speculation concerning its future, emphasizing 
the priority thus far given military prepara- 
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tion and the preference shown for functional 
cooperation between independent govern- 


_ ments rather than federal experiment. 


The Sudan Question. Br MBEKI ABBAS. (New 
York: Frederick A. a 1952. Pp. xix, 
201. $4.25.) 


A Sudanese—who has been teacher, political 
leader, editor, special Rhodes scholar, and is 
now head of a large-scale irrigation project in 
the Sudan—reviews -the history of Anglo- 
Egyptian controversy over his country since 
1883, the increasing importance of the Su- 
danese viewpoint in this controversy, and 
the difficulty of finding a settlement acceptadle 
not only to Britain and Egypt but to various 
factions in the Sudan. 


The Iranian Case, 1946. By Ricuarp W. Van 
WaaGgeNEN. (New York: Carnegie Endcw- 
ment for International Peace. 1952. Pp. 119. 
$0.50.) 


An examination of the United Nations’ 
handling of Iran’s complaint against the 
Soviet Union for failure to evacuate its forces 
at the end of the war. The author concludes 
that UN action was significantly but not 
solely responsible for Russia’s withdrawal, that 
valuable procedural precedents were estab- 
lished, and that this open challenge to Russian 
moves drove one more minor wedge between 
East and West. The second in Carnegia’s 
‘United Nations Action” series. 


The Arab Refugee Problem. By Josupx B. 
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needs of the 750,000 Arab refugees who fisd 
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tracted political negotiations deadlocked by 
Arab government demands for repatriation 
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Arab lands is the only solution. 


Verdict In Korea. By Rosuar T. OLIVER. 
(State College, Pa.: Bald Eagle Press. 1962. 
Pp. 207. $4.00.) 


A prolific writer on Korea, and a first-hand 
sympathetic observer of ita people, describes 
war, politics (domestic and international), and 
economic problems against a very human 
Korean background. 
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Report on Austria, 1961. By Orricn oF THE 
U. 5. Hian COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRIA. 
(Vienna. 1952. Pp. 135.) 


The section on “quadripartite affairs” 
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cussions by the government of Austria. Also 
included is a statistical report on displaced 
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Especial interest would seem to attach to the 


volume since the period covers the election and 
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I documenti diplomatici italiani. By Tommas- 
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The Commission, which is editing the great 
series of Italian diplomatio documents, was 
set up by ministerial decree of September 20, 
1946, and is at present headed by Alessandro 
Casati, senator of the Republic. Thé plan is an 
objective historical one, based upon the his 
torical archives of the Italian Fordign Office. 
Even with very careful selection, the whole 
work is envisioned as extending eventually to 
about 100 volumes, arranged in hine series 
from the first covering the period Jan. 8, 1861- 
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to: be the first two volumes to appear Ñ. B.C. 


z Tratados pabies P “aouerdoe internacionales de 


Venezuela. Vol. I-III: 28, édicién, By ‘Min- 
"ISTERIÓ DE RELACIONES EXrHRIORES. (Caras 
cas. 1950-51.) 


Having gone out of print, the ‘first -three = 
volumes of the seven volume treaty, collection ` ` 


of Venesuela published from 1924 through 


1945 have been reprinted, thus, making the ° 


whole set still available. The arrangement:is 
chronological, and volumes one to three cover 
the period 1820-1925. Spanish text only is 
given. Information is given as to treaties that 
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Brazil; An Interim Assessment. 
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- Traité instituant la Communauté européenne de 


défense ef Documents annexes: (Paris: La 
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programs sponsored by the publisher. Because 
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utilized only with concurrent discussion under 


competent leadership, the volumes are only 


available to persons participating in the 
Foundation’s programs. 


By J. A.. 
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of the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Problems. 
Message from the President’...June 26, 
1952... . 82nd Congress, 2nd Session, House 
Doo. no. 523. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 

Senate. Committee on Appropria- 





tions. Department of Defense Appropriations _ 


for 1953. Hearings..... 82nd Congress, 2nd 
Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Legislative History of the Committee 
. . . 82nd Congress. 82nd Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, Senate Doc. no. 161. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. 

















Report on Western 
Europe ‘by Tom Connally. 82nd Congress, 
- 2nd Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Subcommittee on 
Overseas Information Programs of the United 
States. United States Information Programs: 
Background Study. 82nd Congress, 2nd Bes- 
sion. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
Treaties and Executive Agreements. Hearings 
before a Subcommittee ... on 8. J. Res. 130 
Proposing an Amendment to the Constitution, 
... 82nd Congress, 2nd Session. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. 
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Department of Commerce. Report by the 

Secretary ...on the Economic Survey of 
Europe by a Presidential Mission headed -by 
Secretary Sawyer. Washington, 1952. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Office of Business Economics.’ 
Foreign Aid by the United States Government, 
1940-1951. ... Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 

Department of State. Guide to the United 
States and the United Nations. Washington, | 
G.P.O., 1952. (Pub. 4653.) 

The American Republics Strengthen 
Continental Security. Washington, G.P.O., 
1962. (Pub. 4259.) : 

Aspects of Point Four Progress 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. (Pub. 4751.) 
Berlin: City Between Two Worlds. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. (Pub. 4747.) 

Let Freedom Ring. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. (Pub. 4443.) 

: Participation of the United States 

Government in International Conferences, 
July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. (Pub. 4571.) 
The Problem of Peace in Korea, an 
Oral Report by Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. (Pub. 
4771.) 























United States Treaties and Other 
International Agreements, Vol. 1: 1950. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952, [Unnumbered publica- 
tion in new annual series to be cited UST.]} 

Library of Congress. Orientalia Division. 

Southeast Asia; an Annotated Bibliography 
of Selected Reference Sources, Compiled by 
Cecil Hobbs. Washington, 1952. 
Reference Department. Interna- 
tional Economic and Social Development; a 
Selective Background Reading List.... 
Washington, 1952. 

Mutual Security Administration. The Mu- 
tual Security Program. Second Report to the - 
Congress for the Six Months Ending June 30, 
1952. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 








POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH, AND METHODOLOGY 


Geschichtswissenschaft. By Frrrs WAGNER. 
(Freiburg and Munich: Verlag Karl Alber. 
1951. Pp. viii, 468. DM 18.) 


The present volume is the first in a series 
entitled “Orbis Academicus,” a major pub- 
lishing enterprise under the general editor- 
ship of Frits Wagner and Richard Brodfthrer. 
German science as an institution has suffered 


a serious break of continuity through the Na- 
tional Socialist interference with academio 
organization and personnel, The “Orbis 
Academicus,” in each of its volumes, surveys 
the “history of problems” of one of the 
sclerices, in order to take stock of the present 


“state and to show the development leading up 


to it. It will be an indispensable means of 
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orientation for the younger generation of 
German scholars who suffer from “loss of 
memory” through the interruption; but it also 
will be a valuable aid to every scholar in 
search of information on the development and 
state of problems in his science. f 

The volume on Geschichtswissenschaft is 
edited by Frits Wagner, Professor of Modern 
History at the University of Marburg. It as- 
sembles the sources concerning the principles 
of a “‘sclence of history” from antiquity to the 
present. The editor does not too well define in 
his otherwise excellent introductory notes 
what he means by “science of-history,” but 
the actual selections as well as the incidental 
comments show that negatively he wants to 
narrow his task to “critical” history, thus ex- 
cluding uncritical, annalistic historiography 
and the constructions of a philosophy of his- 
tory. Positively he sees the “critical” trend 
running toward a penetration of historical 
materials by the principles of a philosophical 
anthropology. This delimitation of his task 
determines the proportions of the work. The 
selections from classic and medieval authors, 
from the Renaissance, the Enlightenment and 
the Romantic periods fill about one half of the 
text; the other half is devoted to the period 
from Savigny’s historical school to the first 
World War. In the second part the heaviest 
accents fall on “‘(Germany’s Classic Contribu- 
tion,” with ample selections from Ranke and 
Dreysen, and on ‘‘Historism,” with equally 
generous selections from .Dilthey, York- 
Wartenburg, Troeltsch and Max Weber. Be- 
tween these two pillars are placed the- posi- 
tivistic and Marxist sources, and a section 
on the “Struggle for the Concept of Culture” 
containing, among others, very interesting 
passages from such American historians as 
Marsh, Parker and McMaster. 

There is not much sense in quarreling with 
the editor about this or that detail of his 
preferences, Where the limitations of the en- 
terprise lie the reader will easily discover when 
he compares the Greek section in Wagner's 
volume with Toynbee’s “Greek Historical 
Thought.” The work as it stands is an im- 
portant source book on principles of critical 
history, without a rival. The American reader 
will find it most useful as a convenient manual, 
practically complete, of the German contribu- 
tions to the problem from Ranke to the pres- 
ent. The value of the book is materially en- 
hanced by a voluminous critical bibliography 
(pp. 391~488) and“an equally careful bio- 
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graphical dictionary (pp. 489-483)—Exro 
Vorgein, Loutstana State University. 


That Grand Whig, Milton. By Georae F. 
SensaBauaH. (Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 222. $4.00.) 


John Milton has sometimes been ranked 
with such contemporaries of his as Thoma; 
Hobbes, James Harrington, John Lilburne, 
and Sir Robert Filmer. But it has long been 
suspected that his position as a politica: 
theorist rests upon his unquestioned reputa- 
tion as a literary genius. In fact, the author of 
the present study accepts the well-known view 
that the poet’s role in the Puritan Rebellion 
was minor and uninfluential. 

“What is not known is how,...during.. 
the period from the Restoration...to... 
Queen Anne, his opinions gained ground and 
silently won for him many disciples, some of 
whom stood high in Whig councils.” Mr. 
Sensabaugh continues that “this study there- 
fore purposes to trace the impact of Milton’s 
arguments in the battle of ideas which led to 
the acceptance of the [Revolutionary] Settle- 
ment and the Bill-of Rights.’ He takes the 
title of his book from the fact that before the 
Whigs adopted Milton, Tories already called 
him “that grand Whig, Milton.’’ He feels that 
he earned the right to the title long before 
John Locke justified the Glorious Revolution. 
Well could Milton be cited at the time, since he 
had blended ideas derived from the English 
common law, Scripture, the law of nature, and 
the classical Greek and Roman republics. 

The author has exhaustively examined ser- 
mons, newspapers, broadsides, and editions 
of Milton’s prose tracts to support his thesis. 
In that process he has made a significant con- 
tribution to our knowledge of an important 
period in Western political thought. 

When the author speaks, however, of Mil- 
ton’s revolutionary program as being con- 
nected with the basio pattern of seventeenth- 


century conflict, there is question as to 


whether this struggle was quite as simple as 
Mr. Sensabaugh seems to make it. The Civil 
War involved more than the. questions of 
‘liberty of conscience and the power of 
Kings.” As Professor McIiwain has shown, it 
was no ‘‘clear-cut issue between despotism and 
freedom. Men on the one side looked to the 
ancient legal rights endangered by a king who 
could invade them with impunity; men on the 
other resisted every tendenoy to impose on a 
king checks which had never been imposed 
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before.” An awareness of this generally ac- 
cepted interpretation would have made more 
meaningful the discussion of the use of Bracton 
in this period. Furthermore, it is an over- 
simplification to-link without qualification the 
Roman jurists with Filmer and James I. And 
it is wrong to claim that the achievement of 
toleration rested upon the “medieval separa- 
tion of Church and State.’—Guyr Howazp 
Donar, Brown University. 


Introduction to Political Philosophy. By Wir- 
LIAM Esenstein. (New York: Rinehart & 
Co., Inc. 1952. Pp. xi, 330. $4.00.) 


Basically a re-issue of the author’s earlier 
work, Great Political Thinkers, omitting the 
selections from original sources and retaining 
and linking together the introductory essays. 
The coverage extends from Plato to Freud. 
The bibliography of some sixty pages is of 
considerable value. 


Moral Principles of Action. PLANNED AND 
EDITED BY Ruru Nanpa ANnsHEN. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1952. Pp. xii, 720. 
$7.50.) 


A collection of essays by distinguished and 
contemporary scholars including M. C. 
D’Arcy, Werner Jaeger, Robert MacIver, 
Jacques Maritain, and F. 8. C. Northrop on 
the problems of ethics and value and their 
relation to contemporary social and political 
problems. Volume VI in the Science of Culture 
Series. 


The Two Soveretgnites; A Study of the Relation- 
ship between Church and State. By JosppH 
Lecar. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1952. Pp. x, 186. $3.75.) 


In this book Fr. Joseph Lecler, 8.J., Pro- 
fessor at the Institut Catholique in Paris and 
editor of Etudes deals with the problem of the 
relationship between church and state from 
the time of the Romans to the present. The 
analysis and conclusions are presented from 
the Roman Catholic point of view and repre- 
sent a balanced and authoritative statement 
of that position. 


The Islamic State and Other Political Essays. 
`- By Axır Kumar Sen. (Calcutta: Thacker 
Spink. 1950. Pp. ii, 141.) - 


A series of essays on Islamic and Hindu 
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political thought, the government of Pakistan, 
and the relation of psychology, individualism, 
religion and science to modern political 
thought, by a member of the faculty of Cal- 
cutta University. ` 


John Locke; The Second Treatise of Govern- 
ment. EDITED BY Tuomas P. PEARDON. 
(New York; The Liberal Arts Press. 1952. 
-Pp. xviii, 139. $0.75.) 


A paper-back reprinting of the text of the 
6th edition of Locke’s Second Treatise (1764) 


- with modern spelling, annotations, an in- - 


troduction and a bibliography. 


Bentham’s Handbook of Political Fallacies. 
Eprrep BY HAROLD A. LARRABEE. (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1952. Pp. 
xxxii, 269. $4.75.) 


A revised and edited edition of Bentham’s 
The Book of. Fallacies, originally published in 
London in 1824, with a preface by the editor. 
Bentham’s meanings are preserved, but his 
English is simplified. 


Theory of Legislation; An Essay on the Dy- 

‘namics of Public Mind. By E. JOBDAN. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1952. 
Pp. 486. $7.00.) 


The reprinting with a new preface of a 
philosophical treatise on legislation which was 
originally published in 1930 by the Progress 
Publishing Company, Indianapolis. 


Die Geburtsstunds des souverdnen Staates. By 
FRIEDRICH Aucust Frererr Von Der 
Heypre. (Regensburg, Germany: Josef 
Habbel. 1952. Pp. viii, 475.) ' 


The author examines carefully and thor- 
oughly political and legal theories of 1250- 
1350 and comes to the conclusion that that was 
the period in which foundations were laid for 
the modern sovereign state and modern inter- 
national law. 


The Structure of Soctely. By Manton J. LEVY, 
Jn. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1952. Pp. xvii, 584. $5.00.) 


A technical and detailed conceptual scheme 
and theoretical system for the comparative 
analysis of societies, termed by the author a 
“structural-functional analysis.” 
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Agus, Irving A. Democracy in the Com- 
munities of the Early Middle Ages. Jewish 
Quarterly Review. October, 1952. 

Alföldi, A. Die Geburt der Kaiserlichen 
Bildsymbolik. Museum Helveticum. October, 
1952. 

Altaner, Berthold. Augustinus in der 
Griechischen Kirche bis auf Photius. His- 
torisches Jahrbuch. 71/1952. 

Arias Ramos, José. Un Curioso Cargo en la 
Burocracia Bizantina: el Quaesitor. Revista de 
Estudios Políticos. March~April, 1952. 

Barriére, Pierre. L’Expérience Italienne de 
Montesquieu. Rivista di Letterature Moderne. 
January-March, 1952. 

Bassis, Henri. Diderot, Théoricien du 
Réalisme. Furope. October, 1952.’ 

Bertier, F. L’Idéologie Politique des Fréres 
Musulman. Le Temps Modernes, September, 
1952. 

Borst, A. Neue Funde und Forschungen sur 
Geschichte der Katharer. 
schrift. August, 1952. 

Burdeau, G. L’Allegorie Nationale. Essai 
sur la Notion du Peuple dans la Démooratie 
Classique. Revue Internationale d Histoire 
Politique et Constituttonnelle. January-March, 
1952. : 

Büttner, Heinrich. Aus den Anfangen des 
Abendlandischen Staategedankens. Die König- 
erhebung Pippins. Historisches Jahrbuch. 
71/1952. 

Brown, Robert E. Democracy i in Colonial 
Massachusetts. New England Quarterly. Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

Brunet, Michel. The Secret Ballot Issue in 


Massachusetts Politics from 1851 to 1853. 


New England Quarterly. September, 1952. 

Calamandrei, Mauro. Neglected Aspects of 
Roger Wiliams’ Thought. Church History. Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

Cherry, George L. The Legal and Philo- 
sophical Position of the Jacobites, 1688-1689. 
Journal of Modern History. December, 1950. 

Chevalier, Jean Jacques. Una Gran Obra 
Política: las “Memorias” de Luis XIV. Arbor. 
July-August, 1952. 


Historische Zeit- 


Cohn, Norman. The Saint-Simonian Por- 
tent. Twentieth Century. October, 1962. 

Corrêa, M. Pio. Ensaios de Histéria da 
Administração. Revista do Servigo Público. 
February, 1952. 

Cranston, Maurice. John Locke’s Politics, 
History Today. September, 1952. 

Crocker, L. G. Pensée XIX of: Diderot. 
Modern Language Notes. November, 1952. 

Diamond, Sigmund. Bunker Hill, Tory 
Propaganda and Adam Smith. New England 
Quarterly. September, 1952. 

Dodd, Mary C. The Rhetories in Moles- 
worth’s Edition of Hobbes. Modern Philology. 
August, 1952. ` _ 

Drexler, Hans, Zur Frage der “Schuld”’ dea 
Tiberius Gracchus. Emerita, XJX/1-2. 1951. 

Dunlop, D. M. Al-Farabi’s Aphorisms of the 
Statesman. Iraq. Autumn, 1952. 

Eaton, Clement. Southern Senators and the 
Right of Instruction, 1789-1860. Journal of 
Southern History. August, 1952. 

Eayrs, James. The Political Ideas of the 
English Agrarians, 1775-1815. Canadian Jour- 
nal of Economics and Political Science. August, 
1952. 

Farrington, Benjamin. La Amistad Epi- 
cúrea. Notas y Estudios de Filosofia. April- 
June, 1952. 

Guihéneuf, Robert. Psychologie Endividu- 
elle et Psychologie Social dans'l’Osuvre de 
Schumpeter. Revue Française de Science Po- 
littque. July-September, 1952. 

Hammond, N. G. L. The Arrangement of 
the Thought in the Proem and in Other Parta 

of Thucydides I. Classical Quarteriy. July- 
October, 1952. 

Harris, Abram L. John R. Commons and 
the Welfare State. Southern Economic Journal. 
October, 1952. 

Herriott, J. Homer. The Ten Senses in the 
“Siete Partidas.” Hispanic Review. October, 
1962. 

Hodgen, Margaret T. Montaigne and Shake- 
speare Again. Huntington Library Quarterly. 
November, 1952.: 

Hogarth, ‘H. Bergson’s Spiritual 
grimage. Hibbert Journal. October, 1952. 

Jacobson, Nolan Pliny. The Predicament of 


Pil- 


Man in Zen Buddhism and Kierkegaard. 
Philosophy East and West. October, 1952. 

Jacquot, Jean. Religion et Raison d'État 
dans lOeuvre de Fulke Greville., Études 
Anglaises. August, 1952. ` 

Kennedy, John J. Donoso’ Cortés as Servant 
of the State. Review of Politics. October, 1952. 

Kirk, Russell. The Conservative Humanism 
of Irving Babbitt. Prairie Schooner. Fall, 1952. 

Kirk, Russell. The Conservative Mind of 
Newman. Sewanee Review. Autumn, 1952. 

Kirk, Russell. History Without Providence: 
Henry and Brooks Adams. Dublin Review. 
Third Quarter, 1952. 

Kirk, Russell. Randolph of Roanoke and 
the Mind of the South. History Today. Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

Knocke, Ulrich. Die Augusteische Aus- 
prăgung der Dea Roma. Gymnasium. October, 
1952. 

Kochan, Lionel. Acton on History. Cam- 
bridge Journal. September, 1952. 

Koebner, R. The Emergence of the Concept 
of Imperialism. Cambridge Journal. Septem- 
ber, 1952. ` 

Kridl, Manfred. Two Champions of a New 
Christianity: Lamennais and Michiewics. 
Comparative Literature. Bummer, 1952. 

Lévy, D. Un Régime Dépassé: P Absolutis- 
me. Revue Internationale d'Histoire Politique 
et Constitutionnelle. April-June, 1952. 

Lewis, Gordon K. Fabian Socialism; Some 
Aspects of Theory and Practice. Journal of 
Politics. August, 1952. 

Lough, J. The Encyclopédie in Eighteenth- 
Century England. French Studies. October, 
1952. 

Low,.J. M. An Eighteenth Century Contro- 
versy in the Theory of Economic Progress. 
Manchester School of Economic and Social 
Studies. September, 1952. 

Liwith, Karl. Jacob Burckhardt. 
Monat. September, 1952. 

Mackenzie, R. T. Laski and the Social Bases 
of the Constitution. British Journal of Sociol- 
ogy. September, 1952. 

Maravall, José Antonio. El Desoubrimiento 
de América en la Historia de Pensamiento 
Político. Revista de Estudios Políticos. May- 
June, 1952. 

Matthews, Thomas. Rafael Altamira: An 
Appreciation. Hispanic American Historical 
Review. August, 1952. 

Mattingly, Harold. Tacitus. History Today. 
September, 1952. 

Morrall, John B. William of Ockham asa 
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Political Thinker. Cambridge Journal. Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

Paoli, J..Lea Définitions Varroniennes des 
Jours Fastes et Néfastes. Revue Historique de 
Droit Française et Etranger. 80/8. 1952. 

Papini, Giovanni. Leonardo e il Savonarola. 
Nuova Antologia. October, 1952. 

Popkin, Richard H. David Hume and the 
Pyrrhonian Controversy. Review of Meta- 


` physics. September, 1952. 


Reszani, Maria. I Problemi Fondamentali 
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Rosdolsky, Roman. On the Nature of 
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Practice. Seton Review. September, 1952. 

Dawson, Christopher. La Tradición Norte- 
americans. Estudios Amertcanos. June, 1952. 

Dillard, Hardy C. Nationalism: Midcen- 
tury Puzzle. Virginia Quarterly Review Au- 
tumn, 19652. 

Diplomaticus. Stalinist Theory and Soviet 
Foreign Policy. Review of Polstics. October, 
1952. 

Douglas, William O. America’s Power of 
Ideals. Soctal Research. September, 1952. 

Dubarle, Domingo. Cultura y Laicismo. 
Revista de Estudios Politicos. January—Febru- 
ary, 1952. 

Ellis, John Tracy. Church and State in the 
United States: A Critical Appraisal. Catholic 
Historical Review. October, 1952. . 

Ellul, Jacques. Propagande et Démocratie. 
Revue Française de Science Politique. July- 
September, 1952. 

English, Raymond. Conservatism: The 
Forbidden Faith. American Scholar. Autumn, 
1952. 

Figueres, Léo. Une Forme de la Démocratie 
Socialiste: le Pouvoir de Démocratie Popu- 
laire. Cahters du Communisme. September, 
1952. be 

Fleming, Marcus. A Cardinal Concept of 
Welfare. Quarterly Journal of Economics. Au- 
gust, 1952. A 

Franck, Peter G. Economic Natienalism in 
the Middle East. Middle East Journal. Au- 
tumn, 1952. 

Gotesky, Rubin. The Nature of Myth in 
Society. American Anthropologist. Ootober— 
December, 1952. 

Gotschalk, D. W. Value Science. Philosophy 

of Science. July, 1952. 
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Grant, George P. Pursuit of an Illusion; A 
Commentary on Bertrand Russell. Dalhouste 
Review, Summer, 1952. 

Greenwood, Thomas. Der Geist der Geo- 
politik. Zeitschrift für Geopolitik. October, ` 
1952. 

Grene, Marjorie. Authenticity:'An Existen- 
tial Virtue. Ethics. July, 1952. 

Guérard, Albert. Ọur Democracy—How 
Can It Be Improved? Pacific Spectator. Au- 
tumn, 1952. 

Hallowell, John H. Politics: Art or Science? 
-Theology Today. October, 1952. 

Hardon, John A. The Dewey Legend in 
American Education. Catholic Educational 
Review. November, 1952. 

Hardon, John A. John Dewey—Radical 
Social Educator. Catholic Educational Review. 


~ October, 1952. ` 


Herberg, Will. The Sectarian Conflict over 
. Church and State. Commentary. November, 
1952. 

Hollis, Christopher. Political and Economic 
Power. Politeia. IV/1. 1952. 

Huygue, René. La Pensée Médiévale et le 
Monde Moderne. Cahiers du Sud. No: 312, 
1952. 

Jaeger, Hans. Die faschistisohe Interna- 
tionale. Deutsche Rundschau. 78/10. 1952. 

Jankélévitch, V. Machiavélisme et Mo- 
dernité. Revue Internationale d'Histoire Po- 
litique et Constttutionelle. January-March, 
1952. 

Jones, W. H. M. Politicians and Generals. 
Cambridge Journal. October, 1952. 

Kaufmann, Otto. Die Erhaltung des Bauer- 
lichen Grundbesitses im Lichte der Christ- 
lichen Sosiallehre. Politeta. ITI/3—4. 1951. 

Kirby, H. Stuart. The Reception of Western 
Economica in the Orient. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. August, 1952. 

Kristol, Irving. Ordeal by Mendacity. 
Twentieth Century. October, 1952. 

Kublin, Hyman. The Japanese Socialists 
and the Russo-Japanese War. Journal of 
Modern History. December, 1950. 

Lasswell, Harold D. L’“‘Analyse du Con- 
tenu” et le Language de la Politique. Revue 
Frangatse. de Science Politique. July-Septem-. 
ber, 1952. 

Leduo, Victor. Jules Moch, le Dernier en 
Date des ‘“‘Théoriciens’ de ]’Antimarxisme. 
Cahiers du Communisme. October, 1952. 

Leduc, Victor. Quelques Problémes d’une 
Sociologie du Fascisme. Cahiers Internationauz 
de Sociologie. 1952. — 
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Lefort, Claude. Societés sans Histoire et 
Historicité. Cahters Internationaux de Socio- 
logie. 1952. ' 

Leibhols, G. Démooratie Representative et 
État de Partis Moderne. Revue Internationale 
d’ Histoire Politique et Constituttonnelle. Janu- 

ary~March, 1952. 

Leoni, B. Individualismo, Socialismo ed 
Altri Concetti Politici. I] Politico. September, 
1952; 

Lerner, Max. Big Technology and Neutral 
Technicians. American Quarterly. Summer, 
1952. 

Loveday, Arthur F. |Arriba Espafia! Quar- 
terly Review. October, 1952. 

Messineo, A. Tolleranza Politica e Demo- 
crazia. La Civilià Cattolica. 18 August 1952. 

Messineo, A. Tolleranza Politica e Pensiero 
Cattolico. La Civilia Cattolica. 4 October 1952. 

Mowat, C. L. The Approach to the Welfare 


State in Great Britain. American Historical 


Review. October, 1952. 

Natanson, Maurice. Jean-Paul Sartre’ f 
Philosophy of Freedom. Social Research. Bep- 
tember, 1952. 

Nisbet, Robert A. Conservatism and Soci- 


` ology. American Journal of Sociology. Septem- 


ber, 1952. 

Opocher, Enrico. Genesis of Totalitarianism 
in Democratic Societies. Confluence. Septem- 
ber, 1952, 

Panter-Briok, K. Redistribution of Wealth. 
Political Quarterly. October-December, 1952. 

Parsons, Kenneth H. Land, Liberty and 
Communism. Southwestern Social Science Quar- 
terly. September, 1952. 

Poblete Troncoso, Moisés. Los Derechos 
Humanos y las Naciones Unidas. Revista 
Mexicana de Sociologia. XIV/2. 1952. 

Poliakov, L. Launching the New Fascist 
International. Commentary. November, 1952. 

Popper, K. R. The Nature of Philosophical 
Problems and their Roots in Science. British 
Journal for the Philosophy of Sciences. August, 
1952. 

Portilla, Jorge. La Crisis Espiritual de los 
Estados Unidos. Cuadernos Americanos. Sep- 
tember—October, 1952. 

Ricoeur, Paul. Christianity and the Mean- 
ing of History. Journal of Religion. October, 
1952. 

Roesslé, L. L’Agriculture et la Personne. 
Politeia. TII/3—4. 1961. 

Roy, M. N. Asian Nationalism. Yale Re- 


view. Autumn, 1952. 
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Sjoberg, Gideon. Folk and “Feudal” Soci- 
eties. American Journal of Sociology. Novem- 
ber, 1952. 

Skerpan, Alfred A. Aspects of Soviet Anti- 
semitism. Antioch Review. Fall, 1962. 

Smith, James Morton. The Sedition Law, 
Free Speech, and the American Political 
Process. William and Mary Suan Octo- 
ber, 1952. 

Sotiroff, G. Introductory Note to an Eco- 
nomic Theory of War and Peace. Kyklos. 
V/1-2. 1951. 

Stahlin, Wilhelm, Die Christlichen Gruend- 
lagen des Abendlandes. Neues: Abendland. 
November, 1952. 

Stallknecht, Newton P. Decision and Exist- 
ence. Review of Metaphysics. September, 
1952. 

Stokes, William 8. Violence as a Pcwer Fac- 
tor in Latin-American Politics. Western Politi- 
cal Quarterly. September, 1952. 

Tauber, Kurt P. Nationalism and Self- 
Defense. Ethics. July, 1952. 

Tugwell, R. G. The New Deal: The Rise of 
Business, Part Il. Western Political Quarterly. 
September, 1952. 

United States. La Gauche Americaine. 
[Various Articles] Esprit. November, 1952. 

Utley, T. E. I Principi Astratti e ) Empiris- 
mo in Politica. Il Politico. September, 1952. 

Viereck, Peter. “Bloody-Minded Profes- 
sors’; The Anti-Social Role of Some Intel- 
lectuals. Confluence. September, 1952. 

Viereck, Peter. Will America Prove Marx 
Right? Antioch Review. Fall, 1952. 

Vito, F. La “Controversia Metodologica”’ 
nel Clima Scientifico del Secolo XX. Revista 
Internazionale di Scienze Sociali. July-August, 
1952. 

Wahrhaftig, 5. L. Der Weg der Sozial- 
demokraten. Frankfurter Hefte. November, 
1952. 

Wittram, Reinhard. Der Nationalismus als 
Forschungsaufgabe. Historische Zeitachrif?. Au- 
gust, 1952. 

Wolfe, Bertrand D. Operation Rewrite: 
The Agony of Soviet Historians. Foreign- Af- 
fairs. October, 1952. 

Woodhouse, A. S. P. Religion and Some 
Foundations of English Democracy. Fhilo- 
sophical Review. October, 1952. 

Yeasa Tigerino, Julio. Higpanidad y Nueva 
Cristianidad. Revista de Estudios Politicos. 
January-February, 1952. 
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SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES © 


HERBERT A. SIMON 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Philosophy of Social Science 


Bernard, Jessie. Scientists and the Paradox 
of Power. Social Forces. October, 1952. 


Deutsch, Karl W. Communication Theory ' 


and Social Science. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry. July, 1952. 

Giuliani, A. Positivismo Logico e Scienza 
Politica. Politico. December, 1951. 

James, Preston E. Toward a Further Under- 
standing of the Regional Concept. Annals of 
the Association of American Geographers. Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

Leclerq, J. Science et Sciences Politiques. 

Rivista Internazionale di Scienze Sociali. May— 
June, 1952. 
_ Lindesmith, Alfred R. and Strauss, An- 
selm L. Comparative Psychology and Social 
Psychology. American Journal of Soctology. 
November, 1952. 

Martin, Roscoe C. Political Science and 
Public Administration. AMBRICAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE REVIEW. September, 1952. 

Nett, Roger. System Building in Sociology 
—a Methodological Analysis. Social Forces. 
October, 1952. 

Prawdin, Michael. 
litische 
1952. 

Rose, Arnold M. The Potential Contribution 
of Sociological Theory and Research to Eco- 
nomics. American Journal of Economics and 
Soctology. October, 1952. 


Research Methods and Organisation 


Hovland, Carl I., and Sherif, -Musafer. 
Judgmental Phenomena and Scales of Attitude 
Measurement: Item Displacement in Thur- 
stone Scales. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology. October, 1952. 

La Rochette, Joé. La Psychologie des 
Peuples et L’Etude du Langage. Revue de 
Psychologie des Peuples. 1952, #2. 

Macridis, Roy C. Comparative Politics: 
Method and Research. Items (Social Science 
Research Council). December, 1952. 

Marchal, André. L’Empirisme Statistique, 
Sea Insuffisances et Ses Dangers. Revue de 
L'Institut de Soctologtie. 1951. 


Geschichte und Po- 
Wissenschaft. Aussenpolitsk. June, 


Orcutt, Guy H. Actions, Consequences and 
Causal Relations. Review of Economics and 
Statistics. November, 1952. 

Radcliffe-Brown, A. R. The Comparative 
Method in Social Anthropology. Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 1951. 

Smith, Frederick E. Experimental Methods 
in Population Dynamics: A Critique. Ecology. 
October, 1952. 

Smith, Wendell I. and Ross, Sherman. The 
Social Behavior of Vertebrates: A Review of 
the Literature (1999-1950). aia Bul- 
letin. November, 1952. 


Motivation and Personality 


Bendix, Reinhard. Compliant Behavior and 
Individual Personality. American Journal of. 
Sociology. November, 1952. : 

Boyd, George Felix. The Levels of Aspira- . 
tion of White and Negro Children in a Non- 
Segregated Elementary School. Journal of 
Soctal Psychology. November, 1952. 

. Holtzman, Wayne H. Adjustment and 
Lesdership: A Study of the Rorschach Test. 
Journal of Social Psychology. November, 1952. 

Lauterbach, Albert. Socioeconomic Insta- 
bility and Personal Insecurity. American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology. October, 
1952. 

Bakoda, James M. Factor Analysis of OBS 
Situational Tests. Journal of Abnormal and 


‘Social Psychology. October, 1952. 


Thibaut, John W. and Coules, John. The 
Role of Communication in the Reduction of 
Interpersonal Hostility. Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology. October, 1952. 

Weinberg, 8. Kirson. Personality and the 
Soviet Society. American Journal of Economic 
and Soctology. October, 1952. 

Weschler, Irving R., Kahane, Murray, and 
Tannenbaum, Robert. Job Satisfaction, Pro- 
ductivity and Morale: A Case Study. Occu- 
pational Psychology. 1952, #1. 

Wilson, J..R. Maximisation and Business 
Behavior. The Economic Record. May, 1962. 

Wolpe, Joseph. Experimental Neuroses as 
Learned Behavior. British Journal of Paychol- 
ogy, General Section. November, 1952, 
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Opinions and Attitudes 


Davies, James C. Some Relations Between 
Events and Attitudes. AMERICAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE REVIEW. September, 1952. 

Evans, Richard I. Personal Values as Fac- 
tora in Anti-Semitism. Journal of Abnormal 
and Soctal Psychology. October, 1952. 

French, Thomas M. Psychodynamic Analy- 
sis of Ethical and Political Orientations. Ameri- 
can Journal of Economics and Soctology. 
October, 1952. 

Grace, Gloria Lauer, and Grace, Harry A. 
The Relationship Between Verbal and Be- 
havioral Measures of Value. Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. October, 1952. 

Klineberg, O. L’Etude Scientifique des 
Stéréotypes Nationaux. Bulletin International 
des Sciences Sociales. Autumn, 1951. , 

Lambert, Wallace E. Comparison of French 
and American Modes of Response to the 
Bogardus Social Distance Seale. Social Forces. 
December, 1952. 

Morse, Nancy C. and Allport, Floyd H. The 
Causation of Anti-Semitism: An Investiga- 
tion of Seven Hypotheses. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy. October, 1952. 

Piaget, J. and Weil, A. M. Le Développe- 
ment ches L’Enfant de L’Idée de Patrie et 
des Relations avec L’Etranger. Bulletin Inter- 
national des Sciences Sociales. Autumn, 1951. 

Westie, Frank R. Negro-White Status Dif- 
ferentials and Social Distance. American 
Sociological Review. October, 1952. 


Group Behavior 


Argyle, Michael. Methods of Studying Small 
Groups. British Journal of Psychology, General 
Section. November, 1952. 

Fiedler, Fred E.; Warrington, Willard G.; 
and Blaisdell, Francis J. Unconscious Atti- 
tudes as Correlates of Sociometric Choice in 
a Social Group. Journal of Abnormal and Soctal 
Psychology. October, 1952. 


Eldersveld, Samuel J. The Independent Vote:, 


Measurement, Characteristics, and Implica- 
tions for Party Strategy. AMERICAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE REVInW. September, 1952. 

Goguel, F. Pour Une Etude Scientifique de 
L’Abstentionnisme Electoral. Revue Française 
, de Science Politique. January-March, 1952, 

Gordon, Leonard V. Personal Factora in 
Leadership. Journal of Social Psychology. 
November, 1952. 

Janowits, Morris and Miller, Warren. The 
Index of Political Predisposition in the 1948 
Election. Journal of Politics. November, 1952. 
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Josephson, Eric. Irrational Leadership in 
Formal Organisations. Soctal Forces. Decam- 
ber, 1952. 

Lovell, Hugh G. The Pressure Level in 
Mediation. Industrial and Libor- Relations 
Review. October, 1952. 

Martin, William E.; Gross, Neal; and Dar- 
ley, John G. Studies of Group Behavior: 
Leaders, Followers, and Isolates in Small Or- 
ganized Groups. Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology. October, 1952. l 

Martio, William E.; Darley, John G.; and 
Gross, Neal. Studies of Group Behavior II. 
Methodological Problems in the Study of In- 
terrelationships of Group Members. Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement. Wixtar, 
1952. 

Moore, Wilbert E. and Synder, Richard C. 
The Conference on Theory of Organisation. 
Items (Social Science Research Council). De- 
cember, 1952. 

Nilson, 8. S. Le Problème dəs Electaurs 
Indécis. Revue Française de Scierce Politique. 
January~March, 1952. 

Richardson, Helen M. and Hanavwailt, 
Nelson G. Leadership as Related to the Bern- 
reuter Personality Measures: V. Journal of 
Social Psychology. November, 1952. 

Riley, Matilda White; Riley, John W., Jr. 
and Toby, Marcia L. The Messurement of 
Consensus. Soctal Forces. December, 1952. 

Simon, Herbert A. A Comparicon of Organ- 
ization Theories. The Review of Economic 
Studses. 1952-58. $1. 

Stephan, Frederick F. and Mishler, Elliot G, 
The Distribution of Participation in Small 
Groups: An Exponential Approximation. 
American Sociological Review. Ootober, 1952. 

Strauss, George and Sayles, Leonard R. 
Patterns of Participation in Local Unions. 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review. Octo- 
ber, 1952. 


Culture and Instituticns 


Aubert, Vilhelm. White-Collar Crime and 
Social Structure. American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy. November, 1952. 

Bates, Frederick L. Status and Priority as 
Tests of Democratic Society: An Overaticnal 
Analysis. Social Forces. October, 1952. 

Berliner, Joseph 8. The Informal Organiza- 
tion of the Soviet Firm. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. August, 1952. 

Bettelheim, Bruno. Remarks on the Psycho- 
logical Appeal of Totalitarianiem. American 
Journal of Economics and Soctology. Octover, 
1952. 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bie, P. de. Quelques Aspects Paychologiques 
du Benelux. Bulletin International des Sci- 
ences Sociales. Autumn, 1951. 

` Brunner, Elizabeth. Competiton and the 
Theory of the Firm. Economia Internasionale. 
August, 1952.- 

De Smet, R. La Geographie Electorale en 
Belgique. Revue Française de Science Politique. 
January-March, 1952, f 

Gotesky, Rubin. The Nature of Myth and 
Society. American Anthropologist. October- 
December, 1952. 

Heberle, Rudolf. On Political Ecology. 
Soctal Forces. October, 1952. 

Hoselitz, Bert F. Entrepreneurship and 
Economic Growth. Amertcan Journal of 
Economics and Sociology. Ootober, 1952. 

Katona, George and Klein, Lawrence R. 
Psychological Data in Business Cycle Re- 
search. American Journal of Economics and 
Soctology. October, 1952. 

Kolaja, Jiri. A Sociological Note on the 
Czechoslovak Anti-Communist Refugee. 
American Journal of Sociology. November, 
1952. 

Lohman, Joseph D. and Reitzes, Dietrich C. 
Note on Race Relations in Mass Society. 
American Journal of Sociology. November, 
1952. 

Moore, Omar K. Nominal Definitions of 
“Culture.” Philosophy of Science.. October, 
1952. 

Moore, Omar K. and Lewis, Donald J. 
Learning Theory and Culture. Psychologicai 
Review. September, 1952. 

Schneider, Louis and Sverre Lysgaard. De~ 
ficiency and Conflict in Industrial Sociology. 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology. 
October, 1952. 

Stone, Robert C. Conflicting Approaches ta 
the Study of Worker-Manager Relations. 
Social Forces. December, 1952. 
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Swanson, Ernst W. Group Dominations and 
Economic and Political Instability. Southern 
Economic Journal. October, 1952. 

Tesauro, A. I Sistemi Elettorali e le Recenti 
Esperienze Constitusionale. Rassegna di Di- 
ritio Publico. November-December, 1951. 

Truman, T. G. The Press and the 1951 
Federal Elections. Australian Quarterly. De- 
cember, 1951. 


Value Theory and Social Policy 


Edelman, Murray. Governmental Organi- 
zation and Public Policy. Public Administra- 
tion Review. Autumn, 1952. 

Goodman, Leo A. and Markowitz, Harry. 
Social Welfare Functions Based on Individual 
Rankings. American Journal of Soctology. 
November, 1952. 

Halperin, Jean. La Notion de Securité dans 
L’Histoire Economique et Sociale. Revue 
D’ Histoire Economique et Sociale, 1952, #1. 

Little, I. M. D. Social Choice and Individual 
Values. Journal of Political Economy. October, 
1962. 

Malinvaud, E. Note on von Neumann- 
Morgenstern’s Strong Independence Axiom. 
Econometrica. October, 1952. 

May, Kenneth O. A Set of Independent 
Necessary and Sufficient Conditions for Sim- 
ple Majority Decision. Econometrica. October, 
1952. 

Neisser, Hans. The Strategy of Expecting 
the Worst. Social Research. Beptember, 1952. 

Samuelson, Paul A. Probability, Utility, 
and the Independence Axiom. Econometrica. 
October, 1952. 

Beott, A. D. The Evaluation of Federal 
Grants. Economica. November, 1952. 

“Wold, H. Ordinal Preferences or Cardinal 
Utility? Econometrica. October, 1952. 


i ] 
i OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED i 


ÅARON, DANISL (BD.). America in Crisis. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xi, 363. 
$4.00. 

ANDREWS, EMERSON F. Corporation Giving. 
New York; Russell Sage Foundation. 1952. 
Pp. 861. $4.00. 

Bannon, Joun Frano. History of the Mik 
teas; Volume II, The American Nations. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1952. Pp. xi, 568. $5.50. 


Brsno, HerssRT. The Philosophy of Social 
Work. Washington: Public Affairs Press. 
1952. Pp. x, 143. $3.25. 

Brewer, Joun M. Wellsprings of Democracy; 
Guidance for Local Societies. New York: 
Philosophioal Library. 1952. Pp. xii, 232. 
$4.50. 

Bunky, Auson Wiiiiams. The Life of 
Sarmiento. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1952, Pp. xv, 586. $7.50. 
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Dawson, CHRISTOPHER. Understanding Eu- 
rope. New York: Sheed & Ward. 1952. Pp. 
ix, 261. $3.50. 

EDELMAN, MURRAY ET au. Channels of Em- 
ploymeni; Influences on the Operations of 
Public Employment Offices and Other Hiring 
Channels in Local Job Markets. Champaign, 
Dlinois: Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations. 1952. Pp. 210. Paper $2.50, 
cloth $3.50. 

Earn, Warrer P. Economic Stabilization; Ob- 


jectives, Rules and Mechanisms. Princeton: — 


Princeton University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 
264. $4.00. 

Haoxsr, Lovis M. AND ZAHLER, Titans 8. 
The United States tn the 80th Century. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 1952. Pp. 
xvi, 695. $5.50. 

Hicks, Jonn D. The Federal Union; A History 
of the U.S. to 1865. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 2nd edition. 1952. Pp. vii, 
698. 

Jonn, Evan. Atlantic Impact 1861. New York: 

` G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1952, Pp. x, 296. $3.75. 

Jordan, Gmoram Racny with Sroxns, 
Ricwarp L. From Major Jordan’s Diaries. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1952. 
Pp. 284. $3.50. 

Kopprrs, Wriueeum. Primitive Man and His 
World Picture. New York: Sheed & Ward. 

_ 1952. Pp. viii, 264. $8.50. 

Kosrursai, Z. The Yugoslave. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. xiii, 498. 
$4.75. 

Lasoveoaw, D. M. ETA Century. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1952. Pp. ix, 
214. $4.50. 

Marno, Jonn H. A Psychoanalytic Lawyer 
Looks at Marriage and Divorce. New York: 
Council on Marriage Relations. 1952. 
Pp. 276. $3.00. - 

Mission ORGANIZED BY THE Tarsauenonad 
Bank FoR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. Surinam; Recommendations for a Ten 
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Year Development Program. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1952. Pp. xix, 271. ` 
$5.00. 

New York Siate Legislative Annual, 1952. 
New York: New York Legislative Service. 
1952. Pp. ix, 462. $7.50. 

PILPEL, Harrr F. AND Zavin, Trnopona. 
Your Marriage and the Law. New York: 
Rinehart & Co. 1952. Pp. xv, 358. $3.95. 

Ruswick, Winutam. I Dream Revolution. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company. 1952. Pp. 
328. $4.50. 

Scuwarz, Sotomon M. Labor in. the Soviet 
Union. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1952. Pp. xviii, 364. $6.00. 

Suron-Watson, Huan. The Decline of Im- 
pertal Russia, 1856-1914. New York: 
Frederick A..Preeger. 1952. Pp. xvi, 406. 
$7.50. j 

BpiwarL, Henry WILLIAM. The Devslopment 
of Economic Thought; Great Economists in 
Perspective. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 
1952. Pp. xii, 811. $8.50. ` 

TAYLOR, Jack. Business and Government; An 
Introduction. New York: Barnes & Noble. 
1952, Pp. xiv, 322. $1.75. 

Tuomas, Benzamin P. Abraham Lincoln. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xxvi, 
548. 

VAN VALKENBURG, SAMUEL AND Herp, Cor- 
BERT C. Europe. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons. 2nd edition. 1952. Pp. xiv, 826. $7.50. 

Viner, Jacos. International Trade and Ezo- 
nomic Development. Glencoe, Il.: Free 
Press. 1952. Pp. 154. $2.75. 

WALLACH, SONDY (BD.). Narrative of the Ezr- 
pedilion of an American Squadron to the 
China Seas and Japan under the Command 
of Commodore M. C. Perry, United States 
Navy. New York: Coward-McCann. 1952. 
Pp. xxxiv, 305. $5.00. l . 

Winuiams, WILLIAM ApPLEMAN. American 
Russian Relations, 1781-1947. New York: 
Rinehart & Company. 1952. Pp. 867. $5.00. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Southern Political Science Association 
held its twenty-first annual meeting at the 
Hermitage Hotel in Nashville, Tennessee, 
November 6-8, 1952. Approximately 150 po- 
litical scientists from southern colleges and 
universities attended the sessions. 

Topics of the two opening panels were “Re- 
sponsible Parties Abroad” and “Problems in 
State Government.” Papers on Latin Amer- 
ioa, Asia, Germany, and Great Britain were 
read at the first panel. Federalism, interstate 
relations, the item veto, and state grants to 
local government were discussed at the second 
session. Activities of the first day were capped 
by the presidential address or “The Supreme 
Court, States’ Rights, and Political Freedom 
in the South,” delivered by Profeasor George 
Spicer of the University of Virginia. 

Subjects considered during the second day 
included: “Recent Problems of International 
Law and Relations,” “The Case Approach to 
Public Administration,” “The Conflict of Lib- 
erty and Authority,” and “Party Organiza- 
tion in the South: The Effects of the Cam- 
paigns of 1952.” Under the latter topic, papers 
were presented on Louisiana, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, and North 
Carolins. At the luncheon on the second day, 
Senator Estes Kefauver spoke on the subject, 
“An Analysis of the Election Result.” Other 
topics discussed during the meeting were 
“Cooperative Research and Education in the 
South” and ‘States’ Rights.” 

Newly elected officers of the Association are: 
Charles B. Robson, University of North Caro- 
lina, president; Donald R. Larson, University 
of Miami, vice-president; Mavis A. Mann, 
West Virginia University, recording secretary; 
and Manning J. Dauer, University of Florida, 
secretary-treasurer and managing editor of the 
Journal of Politics. René de Visme Williamson, 
of the University of Tennessee, will continue as 
editor of the Journal of Polttics. 


A Regional Conference on Universities and 
World Affairs, sponsored by the Carnegie 


Endowment for International Peace and the. 


Council of World Affairs, was held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, November 20~21, 1952. Topics on 
the program included: “The Carnegie Endow- 
ment Program in Higher Education,” “Inter- 
change of Students and Specialists,” “The 


~ Social Assistance,” 


Impact of World Affairs on Instruction in the 
Social Sciences,” “Undergraduate Courses in 
International Relations,” “The Training of 
Specialists in International Relations,” 
“Training of Personnel for Technical and 
“Extra-Curricular Pro- 
grams as a Part of Education in International 
Relations,” and “Off-Campus Services in 
Adult Education.” 


The University of Southern California, in 
cooperation with the colleges and universities 
of the Pacific Area, sponsored the twenty- 
ninth Institute of World Affairs, held De- 
cember 14-17, 1952, at the Mission Inn, 
Riverside, California. Charles E. Martin, pro- 
fessor of international law sand political 


. Bcience, University of Washington, served as 


director of the Institute. The general theme 
of the meeting was “New Weapons for a New 
Diplomacy, United States Foreign Policy and 
Its Implementation.” University of Southern 
California professors who participated in- 
cluded: Tracy E. Strevey, Ross N. Berkes, 
Carl Q. Christol, J. Eugene Harley, Donald W. 
Rowland, Richard W. Van Alstyne, Clifford 
A. L. Rich, Robert W. Oliver, David T. 
Cattell, John W. Reith, Wilbert L. Hindman, 
Arthur Carstens, Lawrence G. Guild, Theo- 
dore H. E. Chen, Bruce Adkinson, Totton J. 
Anderson, Russell L. Caldwell, Paul E. 
Hadley, and Norman R. Fertig. R. B. von 
Kleinsmid served as chancellor for the Insti- 
tute. 


An Institute on Military Factors in Foreign 
Policy was held at the Center for Continuation 
Study at the University of Minnesota, Sep- 
tember 29-October 1, 1952. Major discussion 
topics included ‘Influence of Science and 
Technology on Military Factors,” ‘“Govern- 
ment Machinery for the Formulation and 
Administration of Foreign Policy,” “Military 
Factors in Foreign Policy—-The Elements of 
Power,” and “Military Factors in Foreign 
Policy—Regional Considerations.” Political 
scientists participating on the five panels were 
Lloyd M. Short, Charles H. McLaughlin, 
Benjamin Lippincott, Werner Levi, Dorothy 
Dodge and William C. Rogers—all of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Professors Royden 
Dangerfield of the University of Illinois, 
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` Dorothy. Jacobson of Macalester College, and 
Heinrich Rommen of St. Thomas College 
served as visiting participants. Professor 
William C. Rogers, Director of the Minnesota 
World Affairs Center, was in charge of the 
Institute. Copies of the proceedings may be 
secured from Professor Rogers. 


The Third Annual Conference on the Carib- 
bean was held at the University of Florida, 
December 18-20, 1952, under the sponsorship 
of the School of Inter-American Studies, Uni- 
versity of Florida, in cooperation with the 
Alcoa Steamship Company. During the three- 
day conference, five round tables were pre- 
sented covering economic, social, literary and 
artistic, political and diplomatic, and peace 
and security trends in the Caribbean area. 
` The panel of speakers included representatives 
from various American universities, U. 8. 
government agencies, inter-American organi- 
zations, and professors and government 
officials from Mexico, Panama, Honduras, 
Colombia, and the British West Indies. 


The American University, in cooperation 
with the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, will hold the Annual Institute for Teach- 
ers of Government and Administration at The 
American University, Washington, D. C. 
June 8-19, 1958. The Institute is designed 
to give college and university teaching faculty 
an opportunity to meet with leaders of-official 
Washington and to participate in discussion 
of current political processes and develop- 
ments with operating officials. The process of 
policy formation and decision making is ‘em- 
phasized. The teachers will be introduced to 
source materials for instruction and research 
which may not be available or cited in stand- 
ard reference sources. The program is de- 
veloped by a planning committee of political 
scientista with an understanding both of the 
~needs of university teaching and of the facili- 
ties of the Nation’s Capital. Inquiries concern- 
_ ing the Institute should be addressed to 
Lowell H. Hattery, The American University, 
1901 F Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


“Responsibility and Action in Housing De- 
velopment” was the subject of the Fifth An- 
` nual Institute on Problems of Government 
held at the University of Rhode Island on 
November 20, 1952. Following the keynote 
address, delivered by Coleman Woodbury, 
Norton Professor of Regional Planning at 
Harvard University, questions of housing, 
soning and taxation, and assessment of 
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property were covered ‘in a full day of panel 

discussions led by specialists in these fields. 
Although the Institute was open to the public, 

it was organised particularly for state: and 

town, officials, architects, constructors and real 

estate people. Extensive, new home-building 

developments and consideration: of new 

soning ordinances in many Rhode Island towns 

have made the subject of the Instivute one of 

outstanding current interest in the State. 


The Ninth International Congress of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences, convened by the Inter- 
national Institute of Administrative Sciences, 
will be held in Istanbul, Turkey, Septemker 
2-10, 1953. The Institute’s Scientific Com- 
mittee and Committee on Administrative 
Practices will sponsor round-table discus- 
sions on topics such as international admin- 
istrative jurisdiction, international administra- 
tive tribunals, grants-in-aid as techniques of 
administrative direction, the administration of 
economic development programs, standards of 
personal performance in government, organi- 
zation and management problems, and case 
studies in the conduct of technica. assistance 
programs. Detailed information may be ob- - 
tained from Edwin Haefele, secrezary of the 
U. 8. Section of the Institute, 1315 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37. 


The International Union of Local Author- 
ities will hold its Eleventh Congress in Vienna, 
Austria, June 15-20, 1953. The main themes 
of the Congress will be: “The Large City and 
the Small Town: Their Strength and Their 
Weakness” and “Municipal Finance.” Persons 
interested in attending may obtain details 
from Herbert Emmerich, chairman, U. 8. 
Committee for International Municipal Co- 
operation, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37. ` : 


A meeting on the teaching of the social 
sciences was held at Unesco House, Paris, 
September 16-19, 1952. The meeting grew out 
of an inquiry conducted by the International 
Social Science Associations -for the main 
disciplines of the social sciences. A report on 
the round-table conference held in April, 1952, 
in Cambridge, England, was published in the 
June, 1952 issue of this npvinw. The Unesco 
House meeting was attended by twenty ex- 
perts of the different disciplines from eleven 
countries. Representing political science were 
the president of IPSA, Professor W. A. Rob- 
son; one of its three vice-presidents, Professor 
Maurice Duverger (University of Bordeaux, 


“Byanice)’ Professor. Taylor Cole (Duke Uni- 


_ versity); Professor T. Cavalcanti, president of 
the Brazilian -İnstitute of Public: Law and 
Political Science; „and M. Jean Meynaud, 
secretary-general of IPSA. Professor M. Gins- 
berg (The London School of Economics and 
Political Science) was elected chairman, and 
M. Meynaud rapporteur. 

For part of the sessions, discussion was 
carried on in three sub-committees: one on 
the status of the social sciences in universities 
(Professor Duverger, chairman); one on the 
role of the social sciences in genéral education 
and as 2 preparation for particular professions 
(Professor Robson, chairman); and one on the 
training and recruitment of professors and 
methods of teaching (Professor J. N. Hasard, 
Columbia University, chairman). Plenary 
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_ „sessions discussed the reports submitted by = 


each of the sub-committees and reached a 
certain number of conclusions aiming at the 
development and improvement of social 
science teaching. 

UNESCO is to publish in 1953 a volume con- 
taining the overall reports set up under the 
responsibility of the International Associations 
(especially Professor Robson’s report). Pam- 
phlets on the teaching of social sciences within 
three of the surveyed countries (United States, 
France, and Great Britain) will also be pub- 
lished. The material gathered during this 
inquiry and. the conclusions reached will be | 
valuable, ‘particularly for countries in which 
social science teaching has not yet been de- 
veloped extensively —J. MEYNAUD. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Council of Learned Societies met at 
Rye, New York, on January 20-23, 1953. All 
of the twenty-four constituent societies were 
represented by delegates, one from each so- 
ciety. Prior to this meeting, the annual con- 
ference of secretaries of the constituent sgo- 
cieties was held; the secretaries also attended 
the sessions of the Council. Edward H. Litch- 
field represented the American Political Sci- 
ence Association as executive director and 
Kenneth Colegrove as delegate. Unlike usual 
annual meetings of the ACLS, -no representa- 
tives of the foundations were present. . 

Cornelius Krusé, professor of philosophy of 
Wesleyan University, retired as chairman of 
the ACLS after service of five years in this 
post. President C. W. de Kiewiet, of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, was elected as his suc- 


cessor. On September 1, 1952, Dr. Charles E~ 


Odegaard, the executive-director, resigned. A 
“ veteran staff member, Mortimer Graves, has 
served as acting executive-director. The Board 
of Directors is now engaged in selecting a 
permanent executive-director. 

During 1952, the Council received from 
various sources a total of $981,421.26. Of this 
amount, it disbursed $644,581.87. The treas- 
urer’s report will be published in the Bulletin: 


American Council of Learned Societies for 
March, 1953. A summary of the wide activities. 


of the ACLS for the year 1962 follows in some- 
what abbreviated form. 
Standing Enterprises and Operations. Of 


d 


the standing enterprises of the ACLS, no 
Progress can be reported on the Lingutsttc 
~Adlas of the United States and Canada, al- 
though the search for funds for its continua- 
tion has been maintained. As to the Dictionary 
of American Biography, there is hope that pub- 
lication of the supplementary volumes may be 
resumed. The first supplementary volume, 
published in 1944, brought the Dictionary 
down to December 31, 1935. 

The Council’s long continued interest in the 
study of Asia resulted in the production in the 
middle of 1951 of A Program for the Improve- 
ment of American Understanding of Asian 
Civilizations, comprising eight memoranda 
covering eight points in such a program. This 
was presented to the Ford Foundation, which 
organized its.own program of fellowships in 
the amount of $500,000 in 1952; it has just an- 
nounced a similar program fdr the current 
year. For basic implementation of the study 
of Asian languages, including elementary texts, 
graded readings, and students’ dictionaries, the 
Ford Foundation has made available to the 
ACLS the sum of $250,000 over a three-year 
period beginning in 1952. The operation is now 
under way. Discussion with the Ford Founda- 
tion respecting the later elements of the eight- 
point program is proceeding, and there is every 
expectation that some of these will be actual- 
ised in the future. 

The ACLS Committee on the Language 
Program continues the work begun under the 
various ACLS-U. 8. Army language programs 
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during World War II. Its most significant 

operations are: (1) a program producing for 

the U. S. Department of State elementary 

_ textbooks for teaching English to speakers of 
eleven Asian and East European languages; 
(2) the new program in Asian language ma- 
terials for Americans mentioned above; and 
(8) summer-study aids in linguistics. 

The Committee on American Civilization 
was responsible for’the organization of a series 
of Conferences on “Changes in Systems of 
Belief in the United States since World War I.” 
The Committee on the History of Religions 
sponsored Professor Louis Massignon, of the 

‘ Colldge de France, in a series of lectures on 
Islamic Mysticism. It continued its editing of 
readers in the world’s religious literatures. The 
first of these, Buddhism: A Religton of Infinite 
Compasston, was published early in 1952. The 
Committee on the Humanistic Aspects of Sci- 
ence carried on its work of preparing an an- 
notated bibliography. The Committee on 
Musicology evaluated its Conference on Music 
in American Life. 

The ACLS, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the National Re- 
search Council, and the Social Science Re- 

- search Council, continued to be represented on 
the Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, the principal function of which is to 
advise concerning the selection of professors, 
lecturers, and ‘research scholars for appoint- 
ments under the Fulbright program. The Joint. 
Committee on the Recovery of Archaeological 
Remains extended its activities beyond the 
borders of the United States by advising the 
Technical Co-operation Administration on 
establishing archaeological salvage programs 
in foreign countries under the Point Four Pro- 
gram. The two regional interests of the ACLS, 
the Southern Humanities Conference and the 
Pacific: Coast Committee for the Humanities, 
continue to be restricted by lack of funds. 
Fellowships. During 1952, the following 

awards were administered by the ACLS: 15 
first-year graduate fellowships, 25 advanced 
graduate fellowships, 18 faculty study fellow- 
ships, 19 ACLS scholars’ grants, and 45 sum- 
mer study aids in linguistics. Liste of these 
awards have appeared in the ACLS Newsletter. 
The need to assist graduate students and 
faculty members in the fields of the humanities 
is much greater than the programs of aid 
available. Indeed, the ACLS, through lack of 
funds, will apparently not be able to operate 
any fellowship programe for 1953-1964, except 
the summer study aids in linguistics. 
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Personnel Studies Program. The ACLS Per- 
sonnel Studies program has been largely occu-` 
pied during the past year in completing the 
collection phase of the National Registration 
in the Humanities and the Social Sciences. Al- 
together, some 27,000 schedules were received 
from 55,800 individuals queried. Altogether, 
twenty-three- different societiés, sixteen of 
them constituents of the ACLS, cooperated in 
the program. Fifteen separate classification 
checklists wore devised. There were some com- 
plaints about the program, the more general 
ones concerning themselves with the use of 
humanistic scholars in connection with mili- 
taristic programs. The staff advise? attempted 
a formalized answer to objections of this kind 
which was embodied in an article entitled 
“Cast Out the Beam Out of Thine Own Eye,” 
published in the May issue of the ACLS News- 
letter. : 

Plans for the analysis of registration ma- 
terials are going forward. The U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics expects to produce a general 
statement with as much detail on separate 
fields as their numbers and importance in the 
view of government agencies seem to warrant. 
Additional analyses will be arranged if neces- 
sary by the ACLS, and in some cases cooperat- 
ing societies are actively concerned. In addi- 
tion to the basic analytical program, registra- 
tion materials are being used experimentally 
for purposes of locating scholars with specific 
combinations of skills and experience. It is 
hoped that such use can be regularized and 
made more widely available. 

Beyond these activities, a staff adviser has 
worked with the National Scientific Register, 
the National Science Foundation, the Na- 
tional Research Council, the Defense Man- 
power Administration, the Committee on Rela- 
tionships with the Federal Government of the 
American’ Council on Education, and the 
United States Employment Service of the 
U. 8. Department of Labor. 

Publications. The ACLS has continued to 
‘explore the means for cheaper methods of 
manufacture of books in the interest of 
scholarly publication. The publications of the 
ACLS during the last two years have been re- 
flections ef these experiments in manufacture, 
and nearly all of the volumes on the list of pub- 
lications during 1952 have been prepared on an 
IBM typewriter in the rooms over the garage 
at the rear of the ACLS offices, and have been 
brought up to the lithoprinter’s camera with 
a minimum of expense. While the principal 
purpose of the operation has been to ‘geoure de- 
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pendable figures on costs, the enterprise has 
carried itself, including amortization of the 
initial capital outlay for equipment on an 
actuarial basis, besides providing composition 
at a low cost. A total of 7,247 pages has been 
prepared for the camera, of which 3,251 pages 
were produced in 1952. This service is avail- 
able at a trifle over cost to the constituent 
societies, 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the 
problem of scholarly publication is not limited 


solely to production. The question of distribu-- 


tion also looms large. During the coming 
months, emphasis will be placed on ways of 
reaching the potential market for scholarly 
books. Here, as with production, the ACLS is 
in a position to experiment with its own pub- 
cations. As a first step, a list of all ACLS pub- 
lications was included in the summer issue of 
the Newsletter, and subsequent issues have in- 
cluded mention of new books as they have ap- 
peared. The formulation of specialized mailing 
lists and direct approaches to college and 
university libraries are but two of the ways 
being considered to bring these publications to 
the attention of a wider public. 

Area Studies. ACLS activities in the field 
which has come to be known, though unsatis- 
factorily, as “area studies” have been con- 
tinuous over the past couple of decades and 
occupied a considerable part in the operations 
of 1952. 


kd 


The Committee on Far Eastern Studies met ~ 


once in Boston, on the occasion of the annual 
meetings of the American Oriental Society and 
the Far Eastern Association. Publication of A 
List of Publi shed Translations from Chinese into 
English, French, and German (Part I, Litera- 
ture exclusive of Poetry) was finally consum- 
mated. The Committee on Near Eastern 
Studies met twice, both times in New York. 
Progress was reported on enterprises already 
under way, such as the Near Eastern Transla- 
tion Program and. Books and Periodicals in 
Western Languages Dealing with the Near and 
Middle East. Elweli-Sutton’s Guide to Iranian 
Area Study came from the press. 

The Committee on Slavio Studies met once 
in New York. The Russian Translation Pro- 
gram and the Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press proceeded throughout the year. The 
former, with twenty-one volumes published or 
in press, comes to an end with the year as a 
result of the termination of the subvention. 
The Current Digest, now in its fourth year, 
seems assured, through action of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the East European 
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Fund, until 1958. The Committee sponsored a 
Conference on Soviet Economie Growth in- 
New York on May 23-25, and is planning a 
similar Conference on Russian Intellectual 
History. i 

The Committee on South Asian Studies met 
once in New York. Under joint sponsorship 
with the Library of Congress, a quarterly ac- 
cessions list, Southern Asia: Publications in 
Western Languages, appeared. 

In the field of Canadian studies, members of 
the executive staff joined with representatives 


‘of the University of Rochester and invited spe- 


cialists to discuss the question of intellectual 
relations between the United States and 
Canada. 

For the decade prior to 1948, the ACLS 
maintained, either ‘by itself or jointly with 
other Councils, a Committee on Latin Ameri- 
can Studies. Recently, the question has been 
raised as to the advisability of reconstituting 
an ACLS committee in this field. On May 12, 
advantage was taken of another meeting of 
Latin American specialists in New Orleans to’ 
hold a conference of specialista from southern 
institutions. The conference produced an in- 
teresting discussion but no very significant 
proposals as to future operations. 

Mortimer Graves suggests that current ex- 
perience with committees on areas raised a 
question as to whether we are not beginning to 
reach a point of diminishing returns from this 
form of organizational procedure. It is true that 
for twenty years some of the Council’s most 
spectacular and effective work has been that 
connected with the committees on under- 
worked area fields. It is equally true that we 
must question whether continued emphasis on 
the need for more fellowships, publication op- 
portunities, funds for individual and collective 
enterprises of research, tools of study, and the 
acquisition and rendering available of research 
materials serves a very useful purpose. It is not 
that these needs are nonexistent; it is that 
they are not peculiar to the underworked fields 
of scholarship, but are common to all fields of 
the humanities. 

Other attacks on the same problem should 
be explored. The most active committee of the 
ACLS, the Committee on the Language Pro- 
gram, concerns itself with all language and 
linguistic problems, no matter what the area 
of their reference. A proposal has recently been 
made that the ACLS assume an operation of 
some sort in the field of Oriental philosophy, 
designed to insinuate concern with Oriental 
philosophies into philosophy departments. 
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This is not to argue that we should forsake the 
areal for the disciplinary or departmental basis 
in the creation of ACLS committees, but only 
to point out that there is here an organiza- 
. tional problem which should engage our atten- 
tion. 

Miscellaneous. This year, the executive 
staff made progress in improving communica- 
tion between the Council and its widening 
clientele. The Newsletter, started some three 
and a half years ago in an attempt to bring 
ACLS activities to the attention of a scholarly 
public beyond those individuals who were in- 
timately associated with the Council or with 
its committees, is now being published on a 
quarterly basis. Individuals on fifty campuses 
have agreed to act as unofficial representatives 
of the Council and have accepted responsibil- 
ity for publicizing ACLS.activities among their 
colleagues. 

Three members of the staff represent the 
ACLS on the twelve-member Committee of 
the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils. Its primary function—the selection 
of lecturers and advanced research workers for 
assistance under the Fulbright operation—has 
-been expanded not only by the increasing 
number of countries being brought into the 
Fulbright program but also by the introduction 
into the operation of a much higher degree of 
planning, especially in the nature of special re- 
cruitment, and by thè addition of responsibil- 
ities in the administration of dollar funds from 
the Whitney and Ford Foundations for foreign 
scholars eligible to Fulbright travel grants. 
The current work load on members is conse- 
_ quently very great and only to be justified if 
the program is of commensurate value to 
American scholarship. 

The Humanities in the Next Decade. The 
greater part of the time of the Council at the 
1953 annual meeting was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the humanities in the next decade. 
Discussion proceeded on the basis of a care- 
fully drafted paper by Mortimer Graves and 
other members of the staff. In 1951, the Car- 
negie Corporation made the ACLS a terminal 
grant for general support, while the Rockefeller 
Foundation sharply reduced its support for 
administration, planning and fellowships. The 
Rockefeller Foundation explained its action as 
stemming not from any dissatisfaction with 
the achievements of the Council ‘but rather 
from a belief that “as the representative of 
humanistic scholarship in the United. States, 
the Council should not be dependent on any 
single agency for so large & proportion of its 
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support.” In 1952, the Ford Foundation made 
a grant of $250,000 to the ACLS over a three- 
year period for the study of Asian languages. 
This is a promising start with the new and 
mammoth educational foundation, but it does 
not fully answer the problem of future support 
of the Council. a 

Delegatea from the constituent societies 
agreed that there is an unfortunate tendency 
to take the humanities for granted. At the 
same time, even among the constituent so- 
cieties, there is wide ignorance regarding the 
activities of the ACLS. As a holding company 
for the humanities, there is need for better 
public relations. In the words of Frank Knight, 
scholarship is a hard product to sell in a demo- 
cratic society for the reason that the truth 
seldom sells itself. In spite of the lip service 
paid to the humanities, there is incessant need 
for defending the very existence of the study of 
mankind. ; 

In the field of personnel, the humanities 
have consistently lost ground to the physical 
sciences, and even to the social sciences within 
their own circle. By 1965, the college popula- 
tion will probably be 85 per cent greater than 
today, unless some other educational process 
besides the college be devised. There are now 
approximately 50,000 permanently employed 
teachers of the humanities and social sciences 


. in American colleges and universities. On the 


assumption that an increase of students calls — 
for a commensurate increase of teachers, we 
shall need as many as 40,000 new teachers in, 
1965, to say nothing of replacements, half of 
whom should be in the humanities. But at the 
slow rate that scholars are being drawn into 
the professional humanities we will not be 
able to meet the increased demand for teachers 
without a destructive lowering of standards. 
Obviously, this problem requires a study of 
the life-cycle of the humanistic scholar as well 
as the development of fellowships and other 
means of promoting research. 

Some delegates detected a breach between 
the humanists and the social scientists; others 
thought that there was no more than an un- 
happy lack of cooperation. Even if the latter 
is true, such lack of cooperation indicates an 
absence of realism on both sides. If the hu- 
manities be the study of man and of man’s 
belief in mankind, then it is difficult to aee how 
either discipline can forego the closest contact 
with the other. Some humanists claimed that 
the tax-exempt foundations had lost confidence 
in the social scientists and that humanists 
would do well to cash in on this opportunity 
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by giving more attention to current problems. 
The accuracy of the allegation was disputed, 
and again cooperation was advised. It was 
generally agreed that there is no harmful com- 
petition between the ACLS and the Social 
Science Research Council. As planning and 
promoting agencies for scholarship, both organ- 
izations possess the highest utilitarian value. 

Most delegates were of the opinion that 
scholars should bring the humanities to the 
general public by more effective writing for 
public consumption. Even among the human- 
ities, which includes literature, the ability to 
combine scholarship with popular writing is 
all too rare. There should be no aspersions cast 
upon scholars who write popular books without 
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loss of their intellectual honesty. If the 


scholarship is sound, the fact that such pub- 
lication is financially profitable does not im- 
pair its intrinsic value nor it usefulness to the 
human race. - 

There was general agreement that the ACLS 
requires an endowment for administration and 
planning. To find more than the two or three 
million dollars necessary for an administrative 
endowment would be an impossible task. But 


` even in attempting to raise this endowment, 


the ACLS should not proceed in any way to 
lessen the responsibility of the foundations 
for support of the planning and operation of 
scholarly activities by the Council-—Ken- 
NETH COLEGROVE. 


\ 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Formation of a study group to reappraise 
the foreign economic policy of the United 
States was jointly announced in November by 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and the 
National Planning Association. The eight 
members of the group are: William Y. Elliott, 
Assistant to the Director for Foreign Ac- 
tivities, Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
Williams Professor of Government at Harvard 
University, chairman; Richard M. Bissell, Jr., 
consultant, Ford Foundation, and formerly 
Deputy Administrator of ECA; Courtney C. 
Brown, Assistant to the Chairman of the 
Board, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; 
H. van B. Cleveland, Committee for Economic 
Development; Theodore Geiger, Chief of 
Research, National Planning Association; 
Harry D. Gideonse, President, Brooklyn 
College; Edward 8. Mason, Dean, Littauer 
School of Public Administration, Harvard 
University; and Don K. Price, Deputy Chair- 
man, Research and Development Board, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, 

The study group will examine the basic 
assumptions about the nature of the world 
economy on which the United States policy 
has been based and the specific methods by 
which we have been attempting to make our 
policy effective during the postwar period. In 
their final report, the members will assess the 
degree of success which our foreign economic 
policy has had to date, will analyze the main 
reasons why our policy has not been more 
successful, and will suggest the modifications, 
both in concept and in methods, which their 
findings show to be desirable. The group has 
agreed on an outline of its work and will ulti- 
mately prepare a book-length report of its 


findings and conclusions. 


The National Planning Association has set 
up a Special Policy Committee on the Organi- 
zation of the Executive Office of the President 
to recommend means of improving the Presi- 
dent’s staff. The Committee includes nineteen 


. members who have long and varied experience 


with top-management problems gained in 
business, government, and the study of public 
administration. Sumner T. Pike, for six years 
a member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and a former member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, bas been designated 
chairman. Political scientist members of the 
NPA Committee include Louis Brownlow, 
Luther H. Gulick, and John D. Millett. ` 


A constitutional convention of 99 members 
will meet at Nashville, Tennessee, in April, 
1953, ‘to undertake a limited revision of the 
state constitution. The convention is au- 
thorized to consider the amending clause, the 
compensation and expenses of legislators, the 
veto power, the right of suffrage, home rule, 
and local governmental consolidation. Profes- 
sor Frank Prescott, of the University of 
Chattanooga, and Dr. C. C. Sims, of Middle 
Tennessee State College, are among the dele- 
gates. A voluntary group of political scientists 
and law teachers has been organised to Proms 
studies for the delegates. 


Boston University has announced the estab- 
lishment of an African Research and Studies 
Program to be inaugurated formally on July 1, . 
1953. Dr. William O. Brown, now Chief of the 
African Research Branch i in the U. 8. Depart- 


`~ 
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ment of State, has been appointed director. 
This Program, to be established in the Boston 
University Graduate School, will be closely 
linked with the social sciences and related 
fields. Close liaison will be established with in- 
dividual scholars and research organizations 
in the United States, Europe and Africa. 

The Program will be designed to make a con- 


‘ tribution to basic research and studies in the 


field of African affairs. Emphasis will be placed 
upon the objectives and fundamental analysis 
of economic, social, political and technical 
factors as they relate to social change in con- 
temporary Africa. Consideration will be given 
to the historical background and the cultural 
or institutional context of these developments 
and problems. It is anticipated that such a 
program will not only serve the interest of 
scholars, but also will be of use to United 
States government agencies, and to private in- 
dividuals and organisations concerned with 
African questions in the United States, Europe 
and Africa. - 

The primary focus of the Program will be on 
research, with an increasing stress on training 
in subsequent years. Courses and seminars 
will be offered in 1953-54 on geographic, cul- 
tural, social and political aspects of con- 
temporary Africa. Plans have been made for 
the development of library resources, and fel- 
- lowship support and publication requirements 
for the Program are under consideration. 


The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation ` 


has made a grant to Boston University of 
twelye thousand dollars for the academic year 
for citizenship education. Professor Edward 
R. Collier is chairman of the committee in 
charge of administration of the grant. Exten- 
sive plans have been made to afford students 
an opportunity to gain practical experience 


with political parties and pressure groups. 


Observations in the field are followed by con- 
ferences at which there is an evaluation of 
group tactics and programs and their. relation 
to the democratic process. 


` The Institute of Public Service at Boston 
University, in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture Graduate 
School, is offering three courses this year 
for public employees in the New England 
region: “Position Classification,” “Techniques 
for Effective Personnel Supervision,” and 
‘Federal Accounting Procedures.” Although 
these courses are designed primarily for federal 
personnel in the New England area, state and 
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local employees are invited to enroll. An ad- 
visory committee, consisting of federal regional 
directors and- representatives, state depart- 
ment heads, mayors, city managers and stu- 
dents of public administration, has been estab- 
lished to provide general guidance. Each 
course. will be under the supervision of a person 
concerned. with training in one of the federal 
regional offices and will attempt to elicit maxi- 
mum exchange of ideas on both theory and 
practice. Certificates will be giver upon com- 
pletion of courses. 


The first steps toward establishment. of a 
program to train students for public service 
and government research careers have been 
taken by Western Reserve University. Eight- 
een civic leaders, including men prominent in 
federal, state, county and municipal govern- 
ment, are on the advisory committee which is 
working out details of the program. Ralph J. 
Besse, vice-president of the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, is chairman of the 
committee. Proposals for the new program in- 
clude: establishment of the degree of Master 
of Arts in Public Administration; non-credit 
studies for executives, creating an executive 
pool within industry for emergency drafting 
by the government; and research dealing with 
all government services, maintained and 
channeled through a permanent research clear- 
ing house. | ee ; 


The Department of Government of Wash- 
ington Square College; New Yorx University, 
has received a grant from the Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation of $36,000 for a three- 
year study of the political conten: of the newly 
established integrated course in social science 
and to evaluate the impact of such a course on 
student participation in active pclitics. A com- 
parative study will be made between students 
enrolled in the social science course and a like 
number enrolled in the regular departmental 
introductory course, government in American 
society. 


New, York University’s Department of 
_ Government has established a local Citizenship 
Clearing House for the Southern District of 
New York under the Citizenship Clearing 
House affiliated with New York Univeraity’s 
Law Center. The purpose of the local Citizen- 
ship Clearing House is to work with the co- 
operating institutions in the District to the 
end that students in the several political 
science departments may be brought into 
contact with political leaders and encouraged 
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to participate actively i in the politics of their 
respective communities. 


For the sixth consecutive year, the Survey 


Research Center of the University of Michigan . 


will hold its Annual Summer Institute in 
Survey Research Techniques. This special pro- 
gram is designed to illustrate the theory and 
application of survey research to such fields as 
business and human relations, education, psy- 
chology and sociology, public affairs, public 
health, economics, statistics, etc. Again this 
year a special workshop will be offered in the 
practical application of survey research 
methods to these individual fields. The dates 
for this session are June 22 to July 17 and 
July 20 to August 14. Further information 
may be secured from the Survey Research 
Center, University of oe Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: 


, The Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, a division of the American 
Psychological Association, has announced the 
Industrial Relations Research Award (a $500 
U. 8. Government bond) to be presented to 
the individual whose research is judged most 
meritorious as a scientific contribution to the 
understanding of labor-management relations. 
This award has been made possible by a girt 

‘to the Society by the Harwood Manufacturing 
Corporation. Presentation of this year’s award 
will be made at the annual meeting of the 
American Psychological Association in Sep- 
tember, 1953. : 

Closing date for entries is May 1, 1953. Any 
research study completed during 1952 or 1953 
will be eligible for consideration. Inquiries con- 
cerning the award should be addressed to Dr. 
8. Stansfield Sargent, Secretary; SPSSI, De- 
partment of Psychology, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York 27. 


At Indiana University, Professors Joseph B. 
Kingsbury, John E. Stoner, Louis Lamber?, 
and Edwin B. McPheron have been assisting 
the “Little Hoover Commission” of Indiana in 
its investigation of state administrative or- 
ganization during the past year. 


Paul H. Appleby, Dean of the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University, spent the first 
half of the year in India on an assignment for 
the Ford Foundation..He resumed his duties 
at Syracuse with the beginning of the second 
semester. 
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Samuel J. Eldersveld, associate professor of 
political science at the University of Michigan, 
has been awarded a grant of $5,500 by the 
Ford Foundation for research in the field of 
behavioral science. g g 

George C. Guins, lecturer in political science 
and Slavio languages at the University of 
California (Berkeley), delivered & paper on 
“Soviet Law in its Development since 1917 up 
to 1952” at the International Congress of 
Jurists in Berlin, July-August, 1952. 


Leslie Lipson, University of California 
(Berkeley), delivered two lectures at the 
National War College, Washington, D. C., in 
November, on “The British Commonwealth 
and Colonies,” and “The United Kingdom.” 


Karl Loewenstein, of Amherst College, 
participated last August in the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Academy of 
Comparative Law to prepare the program for 
the next Congress of Comparative Law (1954). 
In September, he delivered addresses at the 
meeting of the International Law Asaociation 
at Luzern on the subject ‘Sovereignty and In- 
ternational Cooperation” and at the meeting 
of the International Political Science Associa- 
tion at The Hague on the subject “The Role 
of the Political Ideologies.” 


-Roscoe ©. Martin, professor of political 
science at Syracuse University, delivered a 
series of lectures at the University of Puerto 
Rico during the latter half of January on the 
general theme of emergent trends in public 
administration. 


Dayton D. McKean, of the University of 
Colorado, delivered the Pi Sigma Alpha Lec- 
ture at the University of Utah on February 12, 
1953. His subject was “Group Dynamics in 
American Politics.’ This event is presented 
annually by the Institute of Government at 
the University of Utah. 


Emery E. Olson, Dean of the School of 
Public Administration, University of Southern : 
California, returned to Turkey during the- 
summer of 1952 to act as chairman of a United 
Nations staff of experts participating with a 
Turkish academic and governmental group in 
the planning of an Institute of Public Admin- 


-istration at the University of Ankara. Dean 


Olson was a member of the Barker Economic 
Mission to Turkey for the International Bank 
in 1950. Five professors from the University 


` 


, 


of Ankara are now being trained in public 
administration over an eighteen- months period 


- as a technical assistance project under the 


Mutual Security Administration. 


Herbert A: Simon, professor of administra- 
ion in the -Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, is directing a project investigating hu- 
man behavior in business and other organiza- 
tions. The study is being financed by a grant 
of $30,000 from the Ford Foundation. Profes- 
sor Simon is also one of 45 scholars who re- 
ceived individual grants of $5,500 from the 
Ford Foundation for research in fields rela 
to human behavior. i : 


NOTES ON MILITARY VOTING IN 1952 


On March 28, 1952, President Harry 8. 
Truman transmitted to the Congress the re- 
port made to him by the Special Committee on 
Service Voting of the American Political 
Science Association.! A presidential message 
accompanied the report, endorsing the work 
of the Committee and requesting the passage 
of legislation recommended in the document. 

Finding that twenty-four of the states make 
it unduly difficult, and in some instances im- 
possible, for absent members of the armed 
forces to vote, the Special Committee urged 
the enactment of a temporary national law, 
applicable to the 1952 election only, which 
would provide a federal ballot for servicemen 
whose states did not afford them an oppor- 
tunity to vote on reasonable terms. The de- 
fects found in state voting laws were the fol- 
lowing: failure to make provision for absent 
voting, denial of the suffrage to members of 
the regular military establishment, require- 
ment of personal registration, refusal to accept 
the standard post-card form furnished by the 
Department of Defense as an application for 
an absentee ballot, and tardy dispatch of ab- 
sentee ballots, making it difficult for military 
personnel to receive and return their ballots 
in time to have them counted. The expectation 
of the Special Committee that the states them- 
selves would not remedy these defects -before 
the 1952 election was borne out by events. 

Senatora Green (R. I.), Humphrey (Minn.), 
and Lehman (N. Y.) sponsored a bill which 


followed closely the federal law proposed by ` 


the Special Committee on Service Voting. This 

1 This report, entitled Voting in the Armed 
Forces, was published in full as House Docu- 
ment No. 407, 82nd Cong., 2nd sess., and in 
summary in this review, Vol. 46, pp. 512-23 
(June, 1952). 
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measure (8. 8061) passed the Senate without 
a record vote and without serious manifesta- 
tion of opposition to its basic features on June 
20. A companion measure (E.R. 7571), 
sponsored by Representative McCormack 
(Mass.), however, died in commistee, caught 
in the legislative log jam at the 6nd of the 
session. 

No more fortunate was the recommendation 
of the Special Committee that existing federal 
law affirming the right of absent servicemen to 
vote without registering and without payment 
of poll tax, applicable “in time of war,” be 
amended so that its guarantees. would apply 
in time of peace as well. Doubt as to the 
constitutionality of such guarantees was 
offered as the reason for rejecting this recom- 
mendation by a House committee, which 
noted the “tendency to be impatient with con- 
stitutional restrictions whenever they stand 
in the way of legislation that is dasirable.’” 

The net result of the report made by the 
Special Committee on Service Voting in terms 
of legislation to date has not been ancouraging. 
It is likely, however, that many states will 
amend faulty voting laws in 1953. The Draft- 
ing Committee of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has included in its program of ‘“Sug- 
gested State Legislation for 1953” measures to 
eliminate the barriers to service voting. If such 
measures are enacted, the work of the Associa- 
tion’s Special Committee will nct have been 
fruitless. - ‘ 

Reports on the military vote in-1952 will be 
fragmentary. In no more than a dosen states 
will there be any computation of the eize of the 
service vote. Information furnished to the 
Department of Defense by the eacretaries of 
state of six states indicates that the percentage 
of servicemen of voting age who voted in 1952 
falls considerably short of the comparable 
percentage in 1944. 

These figures are somewhat surprising in 
view of the large turnout at the polls in the 
recent presidential election. Approximately 
62 per cent of the total population of voting 
age voted in 1952, whereas the 1944 vote repre- 
sented 56 per cent of the population of voting 
age. The decline in the service vote, given an 
opposite trend in the civilian vote, poses an 
interesting problem for specialists in voting 
behavior. 

A poll of the student body az the United 
States Naval Academy disclosed that 67 per 


2 House Report No. 2041 on H.J. Res. 477, 
Emergency Powers Continuation Act (June 6, 
1952). 
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Percentage of Potential 
Military Voters: Who 


Btate Actually Voted 
1944 1952 

Maryland 24.8 21.1 
New Jersey 51.3 28.6 
New York 42.2 30.2 
Rhode Island 44.8 20.0 
Tennessee 15.1 - 10.4 
Virginia 21.5 12.1 


cent of the midshipmen of voting age cast 
ballots in 1952. When allowance is made for 
those from states which absolutely barred 
them from voting (New Mexico, South Caro- 
lina, and Texas), the figure becomes 73 per 
cent of the men of voting age resident in the 
forty-five states which granted suffrage to 
absent military personnel. In great part, pre- 
sumably, educational differences would ex- 
plain the differential between the high turn- 
out on the part of midshipmen and the low 
turnout among service personnel generally. 
Meeting residence requirements for voting 
is a major problem for members of the armed 
services. During 1952, California contributed 
something toward the solution of this prob- 
lem when the Attorney-General of the State 
held that residence on a federal military 
reservation within California for the period 
prescribed by statute satisfies the State’s 
residence requirement for voting. This ruling, 
subsequently upheld by an inferior court,? has 
yet to be passed on by the State’s highest 
tribunal. California appears to be the only 
state which interprets the residence require- 
ment for voting so leniently, but its ruling is 


worthy of imitation elsewhere.—W1LLIAM B., 


PRENDERGAST. i 


RESEARCH ON THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATING 
PROCESS IN 1952 


The Association’s Cooperative Research 
Project on Convention Delegations is prepar- 
ing a report on state and local aspects of the 
presidential nominating process in 1952. The 
report is being organized on a state-by-state 
basis, with sections for as many states as pos- 
sible. 

In November, 1962, the Association received 
a second grant of $24,830 for the project from 
the donors of the original grant of $30,000. 


3 Arapajolu v. McMenamin, District Court 
of Appeal, 1st App. Dist., Division Two (un- 
reported). : 
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Renewed arrangements were then agreed upon 
with the Brookings Institution under which 
Paul T. David is continuing as project direc- 
tor. The officers of the Association also con- 
cluded that a special advisory committee 
should be appointed, which will have two 
functions: (1) to advise the project director 
and the Executive Director of the Association 
on the continuation and the completion of the 
work; and (2) to advise the officers of the As- 
sociation, when the time comes, as to the 
merits of the final report of the project and its 
readiness for publication under the sponsorship 
of the Association. ; 

The membership of the Advisory Commit- 
tee is as follows: Arthur N. Holcombe (chair- 
man), Louis Brownlow, Richard $. Childs, 
Alexander Heard, Peter H. Odegard, Louise 
Overacker, and James K. Pollock. 

The Committee held its first meeting on 
December 2, 1952, and will probably meet 
again early in April, 1958, at which time it will 
consider a preliminary draft of portions of the 
report. The report is planned for completion 
in manuscript by June, 1953. 

The staff at work in the Washington office | 
of the project, in addition to Dr. David, has 
included Esther Cole Franklin, Ralph M. 
Goldman, and Robert V. L. Wright, Jr. Pro- 
fessor Malcolm Moos of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has also joined the staff on a part-time 
basis to assist in editing the draft report. 

The existing work is based on field materials 
secured as indicated by the notes concerning 
the project that appeared in the June and 
September, 1952, issues of this Review. When 
further project financing became assured, a 
special effort was made to secure additional 
field work in the states where only one delega- 
tion had been studied. These efforts appear to 
have been successful in at least 11 states: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Montana, Colorado, and Arizona. In 
addition, in two of the states for which no 
field reports had been received, new arrange~ 
ments have been made for consolidated state 
studies, as follows: New Jersey (Harry R. 
Davis, on leave from Beloit College); Okla- 
homa (Cortes A. M. Ewing, University of 
Oklahoma). 

In the earlier stages of the project, complete 
coverage through field work wads not con- 
sidered a feasible objective, and it remains un- 
likely that it will be attained. The final project 
report will include a consolidated roster of the 
more than 300 persons who have been active as 
project participants.—Pavut T. Davi. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Charles Aikin, University of California 
(Berkeley), spent the summer of 1952 in Ger- 
many, where he undertook a study of the 
German-American Exchange of Persons Pro- 
gram under a’ grant from the Institute of 
Social Sciences. 


Benjamin Baker, formerly of Hofstra Col- 
lege, has been appointed lecturer at Rutgers 
University. He will specialise in municipal and 
public administration. 

John W. Baker, formerly at the University 
of California (Berkeley), has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Florida for 1952-53. 


Stephen K. Bailey, associate professor of 
political science at Wesleyan University, was 
elected Mayor of Middletown, Connecticut, 
on October 6, 1952. . 


Russell Barrett, who recently received his 
degree from the University of Melbourne, has 
been appointed acting instructor in political 
science for 1952~53 at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). 


Bohus Benes, former Consul General of 
Czechoslovakia at San Francisco, was a visit- 
ing lecturer at the Ohio State University dur- 
ing the autumn quarter, giving ‘courses in 
Soviet affairs and international organisation. 


George J. Bereday, recently a graduate stu- 
dent at Harvard University, is teaching com- 
parative modern government at Boston Col- 
lege. He also serves as a consultant to the 
Harvard Russian Center. 


Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., director of the 
Bureau of International Relations, University 
of California (Berkeley), was on leave during 
November to serve with the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board in reviewing 
technical assistance programs of specialized 
agencies, 


‘Joan Bondurant, who was awarded the 
Ph.D. degree in September, 1952, at the 
University of California (Berkeley), is under- 
taking study and research in India under a 
Social Science Research Council fellowship. 


Daniel M. Braum has been appointed visit- 
ing professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for a two-year period, 
beginning December 15, 1952. He has been 

“assigned to the Institute of Public Admin- 


istration, University of the Philippines, where 
he will serve as an in-service training con- 
sultant and teach courses in office manage- . 
ment and related subjects. Professor Braum 
was formerly Chief, Training Brarch, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Burton R. Brazil is serving as instructor in 
political science at Stanford University during 
the academic year 1952-53. ; 


Arthur W. Bromage,-of the University of 
Michigan, is on sabbatical leave during the 
spring semester and is making a somparative 
field study of Irish and English municipal 
government. He has received a grent from the 
Faculty Research Fund at the University of - 
Michigan in support of this project. 


Edward H. Buebrig, associate professor in 
the department of government at Indiana 
University, has returned from his leave of - 
absence to work on a research project with the 
Brookings Institution in Washington, D. C. 
Professor Buehrig’s leave extended through 


` the academic year 1951-52 and the first 


semester of 1952-538. 


Eugene Burdick has recently been appointed 
assistant to the new chancellor at the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley). He will continue 
to offer course work in political theory. 


James L. Burke, §.J., chairman of the 
department of government at Boston College 
since 1938, has been appointed Dean of the 
Boston College Graduate School. He is also 
serving as a member of the national executive 
committee of the Jesuit Educational Associa- 
tion. 


Ardath W. Burks, assistant prozessor at 
Rutgers University, is doing research in 
Japan under a Social Science Research Council 
award. 


Eleanor Bushnell has accepted a teaching 
appointment at San Francisco State College. - 


Leo Cagan began a year’s leave ol absance 
from San Francisco State College on February 
1, 1953. During his leave he will serve as a 
public administration specialist with the 
United Nations Secretariat in New York City. 


George Catlin, who taught in the 1952 sum- 
mer session at the University of Califcrnia 
(Berkeley), also spent the fall term as visiting 
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tion. z 
Hugh Clokie has been reappointed lecturer 
ir political science, University of California 
(Berkeley), to offer work in the dependert 
areas and comparative government fields. 


Francis W. Coker, professor emeritus stb 
Yale University, taught at the University of 
North Carolina during the winter quarter. 
This is the fourth successive year that Profes- 
scr Coker has taught for one quarter at North 
Carolina. 


Morris W. H. Collins, Jr., assistant professor 
of political science at the University of 
Georgia, was appointed director of the Bureau 
of Public Administration at that institution on 
Ostober 1, 1952. Mr. Collins has been acting 
director since the. reactivation of the Bureau 
or. July 1, 1951. 


Thomas Albert Corbett, O.P., has been ap- 
pcinted assistant professor of politics at the 
Catholic University of America. 


Robert F. Cushman has been advanced to 
ax. assistant professorship at the Ohio State 
University. 


Robert T. Daland has been promoted to the 
raak of assistant professor of political science 
at the University of Alabama. 


James Davies, who received his degree from 
tha University of California (Berkeley) in 
January, 1952, has been reappointed to a post- 
- doctoral fellowship at the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan. 


Guenter Decker, who holds a research as- 
sistantship in international studies at the 
Gcethe University in Frankfurt and is in this 
country under State Department auspices dur- 
ing the current academic year, was a visiting 
lecturer at the Ohio State University for the 
auzumn quarter, giving a course in interna- 
tional law. f 


David R. Deener, formerly of Duke Uni- 
versity and the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed to an associate professorship 
of political science at Tulane University, 


Conley H. Dillon has received an extension 
of his leave from Marshal! College to continue 
in his position in the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C., during 1952-53. 


Christopher Dyer-Bennet has been ap- 
pointed associate in political science at the 


professor of political science at that institu- 
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University of California (Berkeley) for the 
1952-53 academio year. 


Russell H, Fifield will be on sabbatical leave 
from the University of Michigan during the 
academic year 1953-54. He will spend the 
year studying the foreign policy of the Philip- 
pines and other nations in Southeast Asia. The 
project will be financed by a Fulbright grant 
and assistance from the University of Michi- 
gan Faculty Research Fund. 


Ossip K. Flechtheim, who was on leave from 
Colby College during 1951-52, has resigned 
his position at Colby to accept the offer of a 
chair in comparative government, and politics 
at the Deutsche Hochschule fir Politik’ in 
Berlin-Schoeneberg. Dr. Flechtheim has been 
acting as a consultant to the German Federal 
Minister of the Interior and has also been ap- 
pointed contributing editor of the new 
monthly publication Politische Literatur. 


Julian Friedman has been reappointed lec- 


` turer in political science at the University of 


California (Berkeley) for the 1952-53 year. 
Mr. Friedman is offering a course on political 
institutions in Africa. 

Emanuel R. Fuchs has been appointed staff 
economist to the United States Department of 
Interior’s Missouri Basin Field Committee, 
which coordinates the programs and activities 
of Interior agencies engaged in the Missouri 
Basin development program. 


Hubert 8. Gibbs was promoted to an as- 
sistant professorship in political science at 
Boston University in July, 1952. 


- Gilbert S. Gilchrist has been awarded a 
General Education Board fellowship and is on 
leave of absence from the University of the 
South for a year’s study at the Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Heins Guradse’s appointment as guest pro- 
fessor in international organization and politi- 
cal theory at the University of Cologne has 
been extended through the winter of 1952-53. 


David Vance Guthrie, Jr., formerly an in- 
structor at the University of North Carolina, 
has joined the department of political science 
at the University of the South. ` 


Andrew Gyorgy, formerly of Louisiana State 
University, is a visiting lecturer in interna- 
tional relations at Boston University. 


Luther G. Hagard, Jr., recently a graduate 
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student at the University of Minnesota, has 
been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at The Citadel. 


Lashley G. Harvey has resumed his duties 


as chairman of the department of government 
at Boston University after a year’s leave of 
absence as a Fulbright scholar at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 
While in London, he gave a series of ten lec- 
tures on American government and ten lec- 
tures on the administrative process. Professor 
Robert P. Benedict was the acting chairman of 
the department during the absence of Profes- 
sor Harvey. 


William C. Havard, of Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, is teaching 
at Louisiana State University during the ab- 
sence of Professor Kimbrough Owen, on leave. 


Robert S. Hayton, candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree at the University of California (Berke- 
ley), is spending a year of study in South 
America on a Doherty fellowship. He is also 
the recipient of a Pan American World Air- 
ways Travel fellowship, through the Institute 
of International Education, for study in Chile. 


Francis Heller, who has been on leave with 
the U. 8. Army, has resumed his teaching 
duties as associate professor of political science 
at the University of Kansas. 


Paul Heppe has returned to his position as. 


assistant professor in the department of history 
and government at Kansas State College. Mr. 
Heppe spent the first semester in Canada, 
where he was engaged in research on atadian 
political parties. 


Karel Hulicka, who received the Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of California (Berke- 
ley) in January, 1952, has been appointed act- 
ing instructor in political science for 1952-53. 


Dunning Idle, formerly a Foreign Service 
reserve officer, has joined the staff at the Uni- 
versity of Miami as visiting professor of 
political acience. 


Harry V. Jaffa, assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at the Ohio State University, is on 
leave during the current academio year. He 
holds a Ford Foundation grant. 


_ Henry L. Janssen has been appointed lec- 
turer in political science at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara Campus, for 1952- 
53. 
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Claudius O. Johnson, professor and former 
chairman of the department of history and 
political science at Washington State College, 
has been appointed a Fulbright lecturer at the 
University of Sydney and Melbourne for the 
coming academic year. He has been granied 
leave of absence from February 1, 19538 to 


_ February 1, 1954. 


Joseph Kaiser, of the University of 
Tubingen, Germany, will be a visiting lecturer 
at the Ohio State University during the spring 
and summer quarters, giving courses in 
Western European political institutions and in 
international law. 


Hugh E. Kelso has returned to the staff of 
the political science department at the State 
University of Iowa after being on lesve of ab- 
sence for 17 months while serving with the 
Armed Forces. 


Lane W. Lancaster is on leave of absence 
from the University of Nebraska during the 
second semester of the present academio year. 


Robert 8. Lancaster resumed his duties at 
the University of the South last September 
after a year’s leave of absence, which he spent 
at the University of Michigan. 


Carl Leiden, of Marshall College, is on 
leave to teach at the University of Peshawar, 
Pakistan, on a Fulbright appointment. 


George Lenczowski, visiting associate pro- 
fessor at the University of California (Berke- 
ley) in the spring semester, 1952, is spending 
the 1952-58 academio year in the Middle East 
on a Ford Foundation grant. 


Edward G. Lewis, of the University of Il- 
linois, is spending the year in France on a 
Fulbright fellowship. He is dividing his time 
between research and lecturing in French uni- 
versities. 


Benjamin E. Lippincott, of the University 
of Minnesota, has accepted an appointment 
as visiting professor of political science at 
Stanford University for the winter and spring 
quarters of 1953. He is offering courses in 
political theory while Professor Arnaud B. 
Leavelle is in England on a Fulbright fellow- 
ship. 


Al Loeb, recently junior research political 
scientist at the University of California 
(Berkeley), has accepted appointment as staff 
technician with the State Personnel Board of 
California, Sacramento. 
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Harvey G. Mansfield, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, served as a consultant to the U. 3. 
Bureau of the Budget during the fall, in con- 
nection with the preparation of the final report 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Management Improvement. 


Yale C. Maxon has been appointed to the 
faculty of the San Francisco State College 
for the current academic year. 


Lee C. McDonald, who received his doz- 
torate from Harvard University last June, is 
serving as a visiting assistant professor in the 
department of government at Pomona College 
during the sabbatical leave of Professor John 
A. Vieg. 


Theodore McNelly, who recently received 
his doctorate in public Jaw and government 
at Columbia University, has been appointed 
to an instructorship at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, to teach courses in Far Eastern 
politics and history. 


Marvin Meade returned to his position of 
research analyst in the Governmental Re- 
search Center, University of Kansas, on 
January 1. He has been on leave to serve as 
staff analyst on the President’s Missouri River 
Basin Survey Commission in Lincoln, Neb- 

raska. . : 


Ernest E. Means, who recently completed 
his residence for the doctorate at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of political science at Ths 
Citadel. 


James H. Meisel, of the University of 
Michigan, will be on sabbatical leave during 
the academic year 1953-54. He plans to be in 
Europe collecting data for a study of the 
political philosophy of Pareto. 


William D. Mets, assistant professor of his- 
tory and political science at the University of 
Rhode Island, has been named editor of the 
New England Social Studtes Bulletin, a quar- 
terly publication of the New England Associa- 
tion of Social Studies Teachers. 


Edward W. Mill resigned his position as 
lecturer in political science at the University 
of California (Berkeley) to complete work for 
the Ph.D. degree at Princeton University. 


Boris Mirkine-Guetsévitch has resumed his 
dutiea as Dean of the Faculty of Law and 
Politiéal Science of the French University of 
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New York after a six months’ stay in Paris, 
where he offered his annual course at the In- - 
stitute of Advanced International Studies, 
University of Paris, and served as a director 
in the Institute of Comparative Law. 


Emmet V. Mittlebeeler has accepted a part- 
time lectureship on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville. He will continue to maintain 
an office for the practice of law in Louisville. 


Jack H. Mower has been awarded a Presi- 
dent’s fellowship from Brown University to 
continue research on modern British colonial 
policy in tropical Africa. He is spending the 
year 1952-53 in Nairobi, Kenya. 


E. E. Naylor, Special Assistant to the Direc- 
tor of Finance, Department of the Air Force, 
has been appointed lecturer in the department 
of political science and public administration 
at the American University and will offer 
courses in public budgeting. 


Louis Nemzer, associate professor of politi- 
cal science at the Ohio State University, is on 
leave for 1952-53, on a research grant at the 
Russian Research Center, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

William Newman is on leave from Boston 
University during the present year as a Ful- 
bright lecturer at the University of Rennes. 


Edmundo O’Gorman, member of the 
Faculty of Philosophy and Letters of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, is a visiting pro- 
fessor in the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Foreign Affairs, University of Virginia. 


F. Warren O'Reilly, a recent Ph.D. in inter- 
national relations from the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, has been ap~ 
pointed assistant professor at Marshall Col- 
lege during the absence of Professor Leiden, 
on leave. 


George Outland, professor of government at 
Ban Francisco College, has resumed his regu- 
lar duties after a year’s leave of absence as a 
Ford Foundation fellow, studying the social 
sciences in general education at various in- 
stitutions throughout the country. 


Kimbrough Owen, of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, has been granted an extension of his 


‘leave of absence in order to continue as direc- 


tor of research for the Public Affairs Research 
Council of Louisiana, a privately financed 
organization for research in atate and local 
government. 4° 


` 


r 
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Wilfrid Parsons, 8.J., has been designated 


professor emeritus of politics at the Catholic 
University of America. 


Merritt B. Pound, head of the political 
science department at the University of 
Georgia, was on active duty with the U. 8. 
Air Force during August and September, 1952, 
as director of the inventory of reserve per- 
sonnel for 53 Northeastern Georgia counties 
centering in Atlanta. Professor Pound is a 
ligutenant colonel in the Air Force Reserve. 


Francis J. Powers, C. S.U., has been named 


acting head of the department of politics at . 


the Catholic University of America. 


Mohammad Tawfik Ramsi, of Fouad Uni- 
versity, Cairo, Egypt, has been appointed 
lecturer in political science-at the University of 
Michigan for the academic year 1952-53. Pro- 
fessor Ramsi holds a Fulbright fellowship and 
has been awarded a grant by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 


Ellsworth L. Raymond has been promoted 
to assistant professor of government at New 
York University. 


_ Clifford A. L. Rich is serving as visiting in- 
structor of political science at the University 
of Southern California'for the academic year 
1952-53. 


Arnold A. Rogow, formerly of Princeton 
University, has been appointed an instructor 
at the State University of Iowa. 


Heinrich Rommen, professor of political 
science at St. Thomas College, has been ap- 
pointed: visiting professor of political science 
at the University of Minnesota for the winter 
and spring quarters of 1953. He will give Pro- 
_ fessor Lippincott’s graduate seminar in read- 
ings in the classics of politics, while the latter 
` ig serving as a visiting professor at Stanford 
University. : 


Russell M. Ross, University of Iowa, was 
promoted to aesociate professor of political 
science July 1, 1952. During the summer 
quarter, Dr. Ross served as a visiting professor 
of political science at San Jose State College. 


Raymond K. Rossiter has been granted a 
seven months’ leave by the Far East Section, 
Division of Program Evaluation, International 
Broadcasting Service of the U. 8. Department 
of Btate, to engage in study and research at 
Columbia University. 
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Joseph §. Roucek, of the University of 
Bridgeport, served'as visiting professor at the 
University of Puerto Rico. last summer. 


Robert Scalapino ig on leave from the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) for 1962-53, 
under grants from the Social Science Research 
Council and the Carnegie Endowment, to 
complete a study on the Japanese Labor 
Movement and to undertake research on Sun 
Yat-Senism and its impact on China. 


Richard F. Scott has been appointed lec- 
turer in political science, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), for 1952-53 to offer work in 
the international law field. 


John P. Senning became professor emeritus 
of political science in June, 1952, after thirty- 
six years of service on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


Olive Hall Shadgett has been appointed 
temporary instructor in political science and 
research assistant in the Bureau of Public 
Administration at.the University of Georgia. 


Robert W. Siebenschuh, associate professor 
of political science at Roosevelt College, has 
been engaged by the Committee on City Ex- 
penditures of Chicago to assist in the-current 
management survey. 


Lewis B. Sims has returned to his position as 
staff adviser, Division of Engineering Re- 
sources, U. S. Public Health Service, after 
spending the first semester of 1952-53 as 
visiting professor of political science at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


J. Malcolm Smith has resigned his instruo- 
torship at Columbia University to accept a 
position with the Foreign Policy Association 
in Los Angeles. _ 


Henry R. Spencer, professor emeritus at the - 
Ohio State University, is serving his second 
year as visiting professor of political science at 
Tulane University. 


David Spits has been advanced to an as- 
sistant professorship at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Harold Sprout, of the department of poli- 
tics, Princeton University, has been appointed 
to the newly established Henry Grier Bryant 
Professorship of. Geography and International 
Relations at Princeton. 


T. Noel Stern resumed his duties at Boston 


- 
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University in January after a year as a Ful- 
bright lecturer at the Universities of Rennes 
and Strasbourg. , > 

Donald 8. Strong has been promoted to a 
fall professorship in political science at the 
University of Alabama. 


Richard N. Swift, on leave from New York 
University as visiting lecturer on international 
aiairs at Harvard University in 1951-52, has 
resumed his regular duties as assistant profes- 
sor of government. 


Carl F. Taeusch, professor of public admin- 


istration, St. Louis University, is on leave of. 


absence during the current year to lecture 
under a Fulbright fellowship at the University 
of Ankara, Turkey. 


Chun-lin Tan, recent doctoral recipient at 
Columbia, has been appointed lecturer in in- 
ternational relations at Rutgers University in 
tke absence of Ardath W. Burks, on leave. 


William Lonsdale Tayler, chairman of the 
department of political science at Dickinson 
College, has returned to his post after two 
years’ leave of absence during which he served 
at Dean of the Overseas Branches of American 
International College (U. S. Air Force colleges 
in Saudi Arabia, the Azores and Bermuda). 


Clarence E. Thurber, formerly with the In- 
ternational Studies Group of the Brookings 
Institution, has joined the staff of the Division 
of Overseas Activities of the Ford Foundation 
in Pasadena, California.. 


Glenn Tinder, who received hia‘ degree in 
January, 1952, from the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), bas been appointed an 
instructor at Amherst College. 


Richard B. Trimble, Colonel, U. 8. Army 
Retired, has rejoined the staff of the political 
scence department at the- University of 
Georgia as instructor. 


Robert Tucker, assistant professor of gov- 
ernment at Ban Francisco State College, has 
been called to active duty as a lieutenant in 


ths U. 8. Navy, and is assigned to the Naval . 


War College as a specialist in international 
law. . : 


Frank Untermeyer was on leave of absence 
from Roosevelt College during the fall semes- 
. ter, 1952, to engage in research on British 
colonialism and African federation. Professor 
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Untermeyer traveled through much of Kenya, 


Nyasaland, Tanganyika, and the Rhodesias. 


John A. Vieg, chairman of the department 
of government at Pomona College, is on leave 
of absence during 1952-53. He has a Fulbright 
fellowship for teaching and research at the 
University of Oslo, and is lecturing on Ameri- 
can institutions and conducting research on the 
government of Norway and other Scandina- 
vian countries. Professor Vieg has also ac- 
cepted an invitation to deliver a series of 
lectures and serve as a consultant in public 
administration at the College of Europe, 
Bruges, Belgium, during the spring. 


Dwight Waldo,. University of California 
(Berkeley), is on sabbatical leave for the year, 
which he is spending in Washington, D. C., on 
a Ford Foundation grant. 


Harvey Walker returned to-his post at the 
Ohio State. University, in January, 1953, after 
a 15 months’ leave to participate in the work 
of the Institute of Public Administration at 


‘Rio de Janeiro. 


Jacob Walkin, recently research assistant, 
Institute of Slavic Studies, University of 
California (Berkeley), has been appointed to 
the research staff of the Division of Research 
for the USSR, State Department. 


Richard C. Welty, recently a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Colorado, has been 
appointed assistant professor of political” 
science at Hamline University. 


Holt Bradford Westerfield has been sp- 
pointed instructor in the department of 
government at Harvard University. 


John Albert White, a specialist in Far 
Eastern relations and Russian history, has 
joined the Claremont Graduate School fac- 
ulty as visiting associate professor of history 
and international relations. 


R. G. Whitesel, recalled to active military 
duty in 1951, has resumed his associate pro- 


‘feasorship of political science at the State 
“University of Iowa. During his absence, Major 


Whitesel served in the Office of Chief of Staff, 
Fifth Army Headquarters, and overseas as 


Civil and Foreign Affairs Officer, United Na- 


tions Command Headquarters, Far East. 


Charlotte Williams of Middle Tennessee 
State College, taught at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity during the 1952 summer session. 
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John R. Williams resumed his duties in 
September as assistant professor of political 
science at West Virginia University after 
spending a year in England, ; 


Francis G. Wilson, professor of political 
science at the University of Ilinois, was a vicit- 
ing lecturer at Emory University during the 
winter quarter, 1953. l 


Robert R. Wilson has returned to his pcsi- 
tion as professor of political science at Duke 
University after a year spent in Turkey as a 


IN MEMORIAM 


Charles E. Merriam was born in Hopkinton, 
Iowa, November 15, 1874, and died in Rosk- 
ville, Maryland, January 8, 1953. He was a 
charter member of the American Political 
Science Association, served on many of its 
committees over a period of forty years, end 
was President of the Association in 1925. He 
was a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago from 1900 until his retirement 
in 1940, and was noted as a stimulating teacher 
and 8 helpful adviser both to his students and 
his younger colleagues. 

His academic interests shifted from time to 
time in well-marked periods, in accordance 
with his off-campus activities. He devoted 
himself initially to municipal government and 
reform, the principal business on the agenda of 
the first decade of this century. He was elected 
to the City Council of Chicago in 1909, and 
was a candidate for Mayor in 1911, losing ky a 
narrow margin to Carter Harrison. He was 
reelected to the Council in 1913, but was un- 
successful in resuming his political career after 
returning from military service in World 
War I. 

His interest now turned to political parties, 
stimulated by his own experience, his associa- 
tion with Theodore. Roosevelt in the Bull 
Moose campaign of 1912, and the inescapable 
fascination that he found in politics. This new 


center of attention resulted in his book, The. 


American Party System, and in studies of elec- 
tions, political leadership, and citizenship. 
Dissatisfied with the relatively narrow con- 
tent of political science, he began a private 
reading course in economies, sociology, and 
anthropology, and then devoted his inventive 
mind to the ways and means of crose-fertilising 
political science with these sister disciplines. 
He took an active part in the Conferences on 
the Science of Politics, and was the principal 
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Fulbright professor at the University of Istan- 
bul. 


H. J. Wood, who was on leave of absence 
during the last academic year while he served 
as a Fulbright lecturer in the Philippines, has 
assumed the chairmanship of the department 
of history and political science at Washington 
State College. 


Harold Zink is on leave from the Ohio State 
University to be visiting professor at Duke 
University during the second semester of the 
current academic year. 


founder and the first President of the Social 
Science Research Council. This was one of his 
major organizational achievements. 

His underlying academic interest was in the 
history of political ideas and the development 
of political theory in the context of contempo- 
rary life. His first contribution was his doc- 


toral dissertation at Columbia, The History of 


Sovereignty Since Rousseau; his last two, The 
New Democracy and the New Despotism and 
Systematic Politics. The final decade of his 
teaching was devoted to the defense of the 
democratic way of life, and to the criticism of 
authoritarian institutions. 

Charles Merriam served on many public 
and quasi-public bodies, among others the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel, the Commission on Social Trends, the 
National’ Resources Planning Board, the 
President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management, and the Loyalty Review Board. 
` He was influential in tne formation of Public 
Administration Clearing House and in the 
establishment in Chicago of the national 
headquarters of about fifteen organizations of 
local and state public service officials, known 
nationally and internationally as “1313.” 
Merriam served on many of-their committees, 


‘and as a member of the Board of the Spelman 


Fund assisted in their early financing. 
He was always interested in the improve- 


ment of governmental machinery. In succes- 


sion he spoke for the short ballot and the safe- 
guarding of election machinery, the initiative 
and referendum, the city manager plen, charter 
revision in Chicago and the rewriting of the 
Illinois State constitution, city planning and 
the conservation of national resources through 
state and federal planning, and the reor- 
ganization of the federal administrative sys- 
tem. 
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Charles Merriam had an uncanny percep- 
tion of emerging trends and great skill in 
putting young men to work in promising fields. 
His eye was always on the horizon, and he was 
always busy searching for ways and means cf 
ferrying mankind to a happier destination. 
His host of friends and students will remember 
him as a man who enlivened any gathering of 
which he was a member. He was friendly, 
genial, fond of company and conversation, and 
full of wisdom. He had an extraordinary ca- 
pacity for commanding the respect, the 
loyalty, and the affection of those who knew 
him. Perhaps no political scientist of his gen- 


eration exerted a greater influence, not only ` 


within his own field but upon the constructive 
development of the social sciences and their 
cantribution to public affairs——Lzonarp D. 
Waits. 


Julius Turner, associate professor of polit- 
ical science at Allegheny College, died De- 
cember 24, 1952, at the age of thirty. Already 
he had won recognition as one of the moss 
promising young scholars in the field of 
American politics. His published work re- 
flected skill and ingenuity in analysis and both 
imagination and respect for data in interpreta- 
ticn. At the time of his death he had under 
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way, with the aid of a Social Science, Research 


. Council fellowship, an analysis of congreasional 


elections with a view toward a more complete 
understanding of the extent and limits of 
party competition. Fragments of this work, 
some of which were left in sufficiently finished 
form for publication, indicate that it would 
have compelled considerable modification of 
conventional theories of the party system. 

Professor Turner had received his Ph.D. de- 
gree in 1950 from the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, where he also served as a junior instruc- 
tor. His doctoral thesis, initiated under the 
direction of V. O. Key, Jr., was published 
under the title, Party and Constituency: Pres- 
sures on Congress. He taught at Boston Uni- 
versity before moving to Allegheny. He had 
achieved already an unusual mastery of the 
art of teaching, and had gone far in establish- 
ing mutually valuable friendships in his pro- 
fession. His untimely death is the occasion of 
loss and regret which extend far beyond rela- 
tionships which are merely personal. In evi- 
dence of this fact, a number of his friends at 
different institutions throughout the country 
have instituted at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity a Julius Turner Award, to be given an- 
nually for the most outstanding essay sub- 
mitted in the field of political science.— 
Canu B. SWISHER. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Next Annual Meeting of the Association 


The 1953 meeting of the American Political Science Association will 
be held at the Statler and Mayflower Hotels in Washington, D. C., on 
September 10-12. Professor John Gange of the Woodrow Wilson School 
of Foreign Affairs, University of Virginia, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the program committee. Mrs. Kathryn Stone is to be chairman 
of the local arrangements committee. 
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International Studies 
of the Committee on International Relations 
University of Notre Dame: 


M. A. Fitzsimons The Foreign Policy of the British Labour 
- Government: 1945-1951 ; 


The’ first serious account of Labour's foreign policy aspirations and 
performance, it graphically describes Britain's postwar position as a power with world interests but 
no longer a world power. Against this background the volume analyzes the ambiguity in Britain's 
espousal of European Union, the differing American and British policies, Syed China, and Britain's 
successes and failures in coming to’ terms with Aslan nationalism. 

: Ready, $3.25 


Hans Kohn Pan-Slavism: in History and Ideology 


The fascinating. story of Pan-Slavism, from its beginnings after the 

Napoleonic Wars to its climax in and after World War Il, is told here for the first time in English. 
All the problems which the West faces today with Russia and its Slav satellites emerge in this book 
-as issues with a long past in cultural traditions and national attitudes. Ht effectively demonstrates the 
tremendous gig of nationalism on, nidder: hine, 
- : } ae Ready, $6.25 


W. Gurian, Editor Soviet Imperialism: Its Origins and Tactics 
-. This basic text deals with the central question of the Cold War: Is 
the Enemy "Eternal Russia" or Communist aggression? The book contains articles by N. S. Timasheff, 
. Michael Pap, Richard miar w. Weintraub, CET Nai pi and F, Barghoom. 
E May 15, $3.75 


R e 


F. A. Hermens ! Europe Between Denioćracy and Anarchy $4.00 


Waldemar Gurian Bolshevism: An Introduction to Soviet 
i - Communism i i $3.25 


M. Einaudi and . Christian Democracy. in Italy and France $4.00 
F. Goguel 


University of Ni Dame Pas 
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“Introduction to Goverment 
_ by ee: RENO 


In this basic teh imple ‘and deer in its style aid aiota the 
long teaching experience of its author, ; the student is introduced to the 
principles of government by studying actual governments at work in 
actual societies. Throughout, Professor Rienow’s emphasis is on govern- 
ment in the United States. The author devotes an entire section of his 
book, however, to an analysis of -four types of government in order to 
highlight (1) the characteristic features of the American political system 
and (2) the idea that that system, in its operation and development, must 

` take account of systems that differ from it, and often differ fundamentally. 

This is a realistic introduction to political science for the student whose 

: work will end with the basic course and a practical introduction to the 
study of government for the student who will go on to advanced work. 


Gi of inches, cloth, 608 pages, $5.00 text 


Elements of Political Science 
by ALFRED DE GRAZIA 


This text introduces the student to the elements of political science. 
It combines traditional materials and recent studies in a smoothly in- 
> tegrated and readable form, carrying the student into the areas of political 
behavior and governmental institutions. Broad in scope, logical, and well- 
grounded in the facts of political life, it will arouse general interest in 
the problems of political science, and special interest in political science 
as a gateway: to liberal education. From this book the student will be able 
to move easily into more concentrated and advanced study of political 
parties, comparative government, international relations and other fields 
‘of political science. Students of this volume will.acquire increased com- 
petence as citizens. 


63 x 94 inches, cloth, me pages, 55 diagrams, $5.00 
eeniniion copier on teanen 


` Alfred’ A. |. Knop, Pablisher 
501 Madison Avenue , = New York 22 
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The | | 
Political System 
i by DAVID EASTON ` 


Serious students of politics will find The Political System 
stimulating and useful for its reflective view of the state of 
American political science today. The argument of the book, 
briefly stated, is that political scientists could better explain the 
structure and processes of political life if they had paid closer 
attention to general or systematic theory. 


No attempt is made in The Political System to present a gen- 
eral theory. Instead, the author discusses some of the problems 
that confront political scientists if they are to develop a sys- 


tematic science. 


No other book provides so lucid an analysis of the types of 
political thought, their functions, and their interrelations. Stu- 
dents of political science will find it indispensable for its persua- 
sive exposition of the nature and scope of their subject. It sharply 
outlines the tasks challenging a new generation of political 


scientists. 


8Y4 x 5% inches, cloth, 320 pages, $4.00 text 
Examination Coptes on Request 
Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue ` New York 22 


“DEMOCRACY IN THE 
UNITED. STATES _ 


‘William H, Riker 


_ Lawrence College 


Here i is a new textbook of E government 
‘that analyzes our political institutions iri arder to 
answer the question: How can, the’ democratic 
ideal be achieved in American practice? To an- 
swer this question Dr. Riker analyzes all the major 

` characteristics and institutions of American gov- 
ernment. and. politics. l T 
In the introductory chapter the author discusses 

‘and defines “democracy” basing his discussion 

and definition on these contributions to political 

literature: Pericles’ Funeral Oration, The Agree- 
ment of the People, The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, The Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
£ _. |» Citizen, and.The Gettysburg Address. Sutsequent 
got - chapters analyze successively suffrage, the Consti- 
a i tution,: Congress, the Presidency, the Supreme 

Court, and Federalism. 


The order és the silje i is not haphasard but 
grows out of the definition of democracy in Chap- 
ter 1 which states that the method of democracy 
is “electoral responsibility.” For this reason, the. 
author considers particular institutions in order 

' of their closeness to the electoral process: suffrage 
first, civil liberties and the party system next, and 
the constitutional system third. Published in Feb- 

i D Tuary. un 





paper bound, 448 pp., $2.25 
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International. 
"Shipping Cartels 


A STUDY oF ‘SELF-REGULATION BY SHIPPING CONFERENCES 


By DANIEL MARX, JR. The caitels known as shipping: conferences or rings 
have wide influence onboth importing and exporting countries and on the 
carrying trade itself. Mr. Marx seeks to giye here an objective description of 
their operation and to determine their use and necessity and their use or abuse 
of monopoly power. The arguments for and against regulation or complete 
prohibition of conferences are carefully considered. 

The author, who is professor of economics at Dartmouth college, was for- 
ee a shipping company executive. i ui 400 pages, $6.00 


T Bentham al ie 
Ethics of Today 


By DAVID BAUMGARDT. Based on Bentham’s ii statements (many of 
them here published and analyzed for the first time), this painstaking study of 
Jeremy Bentham’s moral philosophy corrects many misconceptions concern- 
ing this founder of modern hedonism. Mr. Baumgardt is consultant in philoso- 
phy at the Library of ee = 2 ; 586 pages, $9.00 


The Life ‘of Siem ienis: 


By ALLISON WILLIAMS BUNKLEY. Domingo Sariniénto; 19th century presi- 
- dent of Argentina, educator, sociologist, diplomat, and’ writer, was a lifelong 
champion of the progressive forces in this coutnry. This biography is. not only 
a thoroughly documented study, but a brilliantly original aproach to an im- 
portant historic figure. “The most complete life of Sarmiento written in Eng- 
. lish. This book has the fascination of Sarmiento’s own life, and could not 

_ appear more opportunely.” —N.Y. Times `> 568 pages, illustrated, $7.50 


Order from your bookstore, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 





The Correspondence of Mr. Justice Holmes is 
and Harold: J. one 1916- 1935. . 


~ HOLMES. LASKI LETTERS 


! Edited by Mark DeWolfe. Howe. With a Foreword by Felix Frankfurter, From 
-the foibles of judges to the future of free speech, from. Sacco and Vanzetti to 
international gossip, these two uninhibited lettér writers—these two so dra- _ 
matically different pereonalities—ring witty and moving ` changes on ‘every 

©: gubjéct'under the sun. .- ` ` Marċh 16, 2 volumes, 1,650. pages, $12.50 


THE UNITED STATES ad MEXICO 


By Howard F. Cline. The. heartening story of Mexico’ a success in. piling herself 
up by her own bootstraps into the modern world. This revealing account of 


__ America’s relations with her Heighbor to the south should provide a guide - 
. for successful dealing with other so-called ‘ ‘backward psa ” A new AMERI. ` 
' CAN FOREIGN POLICY. BRANT book. i Dia Mareh: 23; $6. 00 a 


THE > HARVEST LABOR MARKET 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By Lloyd H. Fisher. An algae ‘and. interpretable of the casual farm labor 


market and its violent fluctuations: The author convincingly demonstrates thatan -` 


o orderly pattern of economic and organizational factors underlies the apparently e 


ee ee Da APs 3h Sg Bole $4.50 k 


HARVARD 


Cambridge 38, 














Harvard University Press. 





“MINERALS ~ 
A KEY TO SOVIET POWER 


By Demitri B. Shimkin. The most oibie presentalo ever made of the 
USSR’s mineral position. The author surveys Russia’s mineral resources, and 
their development between 1926 and 1950, and relates, „these facts to Soviet 
policies at home and-abroad. nE : 452 pages, 


Statistical apperidica, bibliography, indexes oe place names and subjects. #3. 00 


CIVIL SERVICE IN 
EARLY SUNG CHINA 960-1067 


By E. A. Kracke, Jr. An analysis of Sung Civil Services practices, baal on con- 
temporary Chinese sources. “Mature, based on solid study ... revealing in its =} 
indication of the growth of political thought in the late 10th and early 11th i 
centuries. No wonder- the, techniques hammered out at this time have lasted 
down to our own day.” “rh. Carrington Sondrio 2 oP $6.50 


SOVIET LAW IN ACTION 


The Recollected Cases of a Former Soviet Lawyer, Boris A, Kontai: 
tinovsky, translated and with commentary and notes by Harold J. 
Berman n : shy et de 

53 cases—52 of which were tried in the Soviet courts and with all of which Mr. 
Konstatitinovsky was connected. The book gives a revealing picture of Soviet 
law as it affects the daily life of the individual and the id pa life of a Soviet 


business enterprise. = -> / a ee -< Paper covers, $1.50 
UNIVERSITY | PRESS” 
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a Standard P. Ltitical Science Terts 
BISHOP and HENDEL’S 2nd Edition 
Basic Issues of American Democracy 


`” 462 pages, $2.25 - 
CUSHMAN?’S SF ` -Oth Edition 
Leading Constitutional Decisions 


è 395 pages, $3.00 . 
BRIGGS’ 2nd Edition 


The Law of Nations 


1008 pages, $8.00 
MAXEY’S 5th Edition 
The American Problem of Government 


ma = pages, $5.00 
SNIDER’S 
American State and Local Government 


752 pages, asao. 
BROMAGE’S l 


Introduction to Municipal Government 
and Administration 


677 pages, Ai 00 


PENNIMAN'S. | - | 5th Edition 
Sait’s Amoricah Parties and Elections 


7 __ 514 pages, $5.00 
FENWICK’S - 8rd Edition . 
l International Law 


yt B „145 pages, $5.00 . f 
CHANDLER'S “2nd Edition 


“rhe ‘Clash of Political Ideas 


_ 835 pages, $2.75 


APPLETON CENTURY .CROFTS 
85 W. 32nd St New York 1, N.Y. 








POLITICS | 
ECONOMICS: 
AND WELFARE 


H ARP ER Planning and Politico-Economic 


Systems Resolved into Basic 
Social Processes 


ANNOUNCES 


By ROBERT A. DAHL 


THE PUBLICATION f and CHARLES E. LINDBLOM 
` Yale University 


IN APRIL Just published, this is a brilliant and original 


work, one which no political scientist—teacher, 
scholar, or student—can afford to miss. One of 
its principal contributions is a stimulating analy- 


OF A DISTINGUISHED 


WORK sis of basic political and economic theory in 

which the two are closely integrated. Economic 

THAT CONSTITUTES. _ processes are described as processes of rational 
- calculation and control, and competing systems 

A LANDMARK @ are compared. The final portion of the book 

; discusses economic planning, examining care- 

IN SOCIAL SCIENCE fully and methodically the four basic methods 


of calculation and control in politico-economic 
life: the price system, hierarchy, polyarchy 
(democracy), and bargaining. $5.00 





Smportant Racent Harper Texts 


CONGRESS ON TRIAL: The Legislative Process and the Administrative State. 


JAMES M. BURNS. 1950 ........ cece eee eee ete ene $2.50 
GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION. James C. CHARLESWORTH, 1951. 
E EA A Sale E E E AS A $6.00 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. Francis H. 
FABLEBR 1952) enaa Wa te beens Pea o tis be balla id p $5.00 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. NORMAN HILL. 1952 ....... $5.00 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1951. RICHARD P. STEBBINS 
and the Research Staff of the Council on Foreign Relations. 1952 ... .$3.75 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN POLITICS. SAMUEL LUBELL. 1952 .. .$2.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street . New York 16, New York 


=> > Coming in 1953 44 
ea ee ee 
Modern World Politics 


` Third Edition. By Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Staff Associate, U. S. Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and podais l C 


ae | 
ik edition, ees replanned and rewritten, brings together a combination . l 
of academic research and thought with practical experience in the many sub- 

í divisions of the general field of international relations. - . 

The co-authors are: 


' G. Etzel Pearcy 


Herman Beukema Leland M. Goodrich - 

Bernard Brodie Stanley K; Hornbeck Roy V: Peel’: 
Karlin Capper-Johnson George B. de Huszar ` Stefan Possony 
Oliver Carlson l Thorsten V. Kalijarvi 'Pitman B. Potter 
Wiliam J. Donovan Emil Lengyel ce Joseph S. Roucek ' 
C.C. Furnas Austin F. Macdonald Howard Wilson 


‘The Legislative 
` Process in Congress 


By neo Bi B. Galloway, Legislative neram A 
- ` Service, Library of Congress : 


Aid, Trade, _ 
and the Tariff- 


é Service, Library ‘of Congress 


An up-to-date, comprehensive, and aw Ha E 


By Howard S. Piquet; Legislative Reference 


thoritative account, based upon more than 


` ten’ years of first-hand observation of Con- . 
gress in action. The author deals objec- ` 
tively and candidly with both the strengths ‘ 
and the weaknesses of our national legis- 


lature. His book describes the operation 


of the Legislative Reorganization Act of - 
1946 and contains proposals for further. 
reforms im the machinery and methods. of i 


Congress. ` 


Without aia sides, the author discusses 
what would happen if the United States 
should alter or even suspend temporarily alli 


` ‘or part of the United States tariffs and quotas. 
‘Tables accounting for four fifths of all duti- 


able imports into the United States list Ameri- 


` can productions, imports, ratio of imports tos 
. domestic production, duties and ad valorem 
: equivalents thereof, arid Exports for the calen- 


dar year 19851. 


N 


A Primer of Statistics for Political Sclentists 


By V. O. Key, Jr., Harvard University ae : Z 


` A handbook for students of politics without formal training in statistics. Enovgh of the 
general logic of scientific inquiry is treated to. Totor, a AET for the discussion of 


: quantitative ole 
eh oe ° 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL se een ee m T 





ee : sr e BOA oe 
By HIRAM MILLER STOUT. A complete picture of Great Britain 
today, in which a prominent political scientist surveys its present 
political, system in the light of wartime and: post-war changes. Mr. 
Stout discusses the’. modern. functions of such’ institutions as the 
Monarchy, Parliament, the Cabinet and Civil Service. In addition, he 
provides a wealth of up- -to-date, information on many controversial 
subjects, from nationalization and the welfare state to Common- 
wealth relations and colonial policy.. . 

. 1953, $7.00. ‘College edition, $5. 00 












THE QUEST FOR COMMUNITY 


A Study $ in the Ethics of Order and Freedom 


By ROBERT A. NISBET. Modern man finds himself rootless and 
” -alone in a contemporary society which tends incréasingly toward 
centralization and uniformity. Can he rediscover his sense of com- ` 
munity and, at the same time, preserve his freedom? Tracing the 
tole of the State throughout history, Mr. Nisbet presents “a thought- 
- | provoking analysis which gets at the root causes of our moral malaise 
‘,.. It will well repay reading.”—Saturday Review Syndicate. 
Sk aa ` ` ~ i $5.00 


= PROBLEMS OF 
NATIÓNALIZED INDUSTRY 


. By WILLIAM A. ROBSON, A cross-section of opinion on Brit- 
‘ ** ain’s nationalized industries ‘presented by members ` of Parliament, 
government ministers and professors of econonilcs and political sci- 
„ence. These specialists discuss, from varying points of view, many 
problems which are applicable to nationalized industry everywhere. 


1952. $5.00 
MATERIALS ON — 
AMERICAN - NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


By JOHN M. SWARTHOUT and ERNEST R. BARTLEY, , 
authors of Principles and Problems of American National Govern- 

ment. Readings from Aristotle to the, Supreme Court decision on 
the Steel Seizure Case.of 1952.-The speeches and documents sélected 
dramatize the history of American government and serve to illus- i 


trate what bas shaped its present pattern. a 1982, $2.95 
At all bookstores =: 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Ka N. Y. i 


Publishers f Fine Becks for over Four Contre 


























Iniernatondi 
Communication Research 


A pichal issue of the : 
PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY 


Edited by Lro: LOWENTHAL ies editor) 


* In the Winter issue of PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY a group of ia 
ing social scientists combiné to make a fresh attack on a basic problem 
in international affairs, Part I. presents the field:of international com-_ 

‘munications research? Part ‘II takes up communication problems in 
particular areas; Part III considers international communication tech- 

‘niques; and Part IV presents the fading of. several i Bee research — 
studies. = 


` CONTRIBUTORS:-Paul Lazarsfeld, Harold Lasswell, W. Phillips Davi- 
son, Bruce L. Smith, Ralph K. White, Jesse McKnight, Richard Shel- 
don, Alex Inkeles, Peter Rossi, Daniel Lerner, Joseph T. Klapper, 


n aùd others. 


er o T 

Tue PUBLIC OPINION QUARTERLY reports new research in. politics, 
sociology, psychology, polling techniques, and related fields, It is the 
- official organ of the American Association for Public: Opinion Re- 
search, The rates are $5.00 per year; $8.50 for two years; a .50 per 


PUBLIC OPINION Quanreary ane 
Box 231 ; ; 
Princeton, New Jersey 

Gentlemen: 


Please enter my subscription to the PusLIė OPINION QUARTERLY koe with the 


- special issue on International Comiunication Restart 


.. 1 year at $5.00 E . 2 years at $8.50 
. (Foreign postage 25 cents additional per year) 
. Remittance enclosed... .... Please bill me. =. - 
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The Theory and Practice 
Of American National Government 


Sonie of the many y 1952- 1953 adoptions: 
` American International 
College 
Bradley University’. - 
_ Cornell University 
Illinois Institute of 





_ Technology | ,.. _; University.of British Columbia 
‘John Hopkins University : i University of California, 
Michigan State College © Berkeley 
Oberlin College University of Corpus Christi 
~ Stanford University University of Delaware 
"Stephens College © University of Kansas 
| University of Nebraska 
University of New Hampshire 
a assar College 


£ 


Honghton Mifflin Company © 


BOSTON Nsw Yorx Cncaco 





| DOUBLED, INSIZE. ; 
FOR 1953 


The American Slavic os Bh Baropean a Ripine 


* ii - bg UER fee 
Ergi ES cous WES. Pe iy +e Bat oa 


Now a vehicle for scholarship not only from ‘American universities but 
from Research Institutes tapping the experience of. former East oe 2 
~ officials now in the West. 


Your college or tinivesity ay cannot remain off the lit ‘of sabscribers 
if it encourages ‘student activity ‘on East Bape themes or Soviet infu- 


ences upon international relations. - 


oy 


hat 


i -a aae s 


` 1> Subseriptions—$5.00 a year . 


Payable to: American Slavic and East European Review 
Corea A tua R, aT 
2960 Broadway 3 i 
New York 27, New Yee 


nime 5.30. Those in sterling areas may subscribe thro 
cet Pas aaa = 





= Gian: RONALD Publications. , 
Ready Spring, 1953— TN ae 3 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION - ~3rd Edition 


- JOHN M. PFIFFNER, University of Southern Californias and / 

R.. VANCE PRESTHUS, Michigan State College. `` 
This revision of a well-known and widely, used textbook realistically ana- 
lyzes the dynamics of public administration, administrative organization, per- 
sonnel Management, financial administration, administrative law and regula- 
tion, and administrative responsibility... The authors accent the -informal or 
“human relations”. aspect of organization. and management, drawing widely 
upon studies in the social: sciences that-illuminate the nature of group action, 
individual motivation, and leadership.:Public.administration is viewed as part 
of a larger social procéss which iricludes ‘legislatures, pressure groups, and 
the separation oF powers: Approx. 590: ‘pages. : $6.00 


° Fundamentals. of Political Science, 
Edited by OSSIP K. FLECHTHEIM, Colby College ' 
` An up-to-date, integrated textbook, cothparing ideas’ and. practices of all 


major nations, Analyzes government and politics from historical, ‘philosoph- 
ical, anthropological, psychological ee 284 pagas gia $5.50 


ea 





e Federal Administrative Law aa 
RINEHART JOHN SWENSON, New'York-University 4 >e) 

: Thoroughly examines the growth, nature and control of administrative 
action in. the United States today. Makes well-considered recommendations 
with .respect to just determination of. Aegal i issues of broad public concern. 
376 pages. ERIR vo $6. 

° Interiational Govérnment:” . . 
CLYDE EAGLETON, New York; pUniversity 


This ‘successfiil ‘textbook thoroughly covers the ENE evolving body of 
internațional-law; surveys the institutions which have been created to deal 
with problenis of world government Rev. Edition. 554 pages. $5. 


e China, J apan and the Powers 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON, Mount Holyoke College; THOMAS 

H. D. MAHONEY, Massachusetts Ïnstitute of Technology; and 

GEORGE E. McREYNOLDS, University of: Connecticut 
A new history’ of the: modern.Far' East; highlighting t ‘the impact of the West 
upon the East, and the resulting ferment. in East Asia. Emphasizes the grow- 
ing role s the U. S. in Asiatic. affairs 682 pages. i $6.50 


HE RONALD PRESS COMPAN 15 East 26th St. e NEW YORK 10 





An Ideal Teaching Combination 
_ American Government Courses. .-;) 
pores? “I ‘am’ ‘planning. to adopt ‘Nixon’: 3 
” - AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT “for ‘next year’s* Sophomore’ 
- - classes in American Govérnment: and - 
a use it in conjunction with Stubbs and 
` +. Gosnell: SELECT READINGS IN a 
“ AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. I have - § | 
elie es Pa Se S 
of readings related to it if I could find 
__ such a combination. I think that the 
above two books are that combination.” 


| H.C.NIXON ty ia 
| AMERICAN E 
| FEDERAL © * 

; GOVERNMENT 
: ‘Aer. EET? ne ae = 
| STUBBS be GOSNELL. 
‘Select. Readings in - 
AMERICAN 


GOVERNMENT. 


paper bount, 49:00: ee Cloth, $5.00 


' Write for examination copies k 
... College Department: a T 
4 CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


- 597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 








THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. New 3rd Edition 
By Jonn H. Fercuson, The Pennsylvania State College, and DEAN E. McHENrY, 
University of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. In 
ress, 
Thoroughly revised in a more lively and readable style and including and incorporating the 
1952 election and new data of the 1950 census, this new edition is organized to include 
national, state, and local governments. Historical background; general principles; legisla- 
tive, executive, judicial, and federal powers; administrative organization; and concise treat- 
ment of state and local governments are treated. Illustrations are redrawn and expanded. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. New 3rd Edition 
By Joun H. Fercuson, The Pennsylvania State College, and DEAN E. MCHENRY, 
University of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. In 
press. 
For those who wish a separate coverage of only the national government institutions and 
functions, here is a revised and up-to-date edition containing only those sections from the 
authors’ THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT. Presentation is simplified and 
clarified, and a better integration of treatment of powers and functions is achieved. Recent 
trends are pointed out, and the activities of the United Nations are emphasized. i 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT ' 
By Near Riemer, The Pennsylvania State College. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 363 pages, (clothbound) $3.75 (paperbound) $2.75. 
A supplementary book of readings dealing with contemporary questions of American gov- 
ernment, Seventeen controversial problems are included. Each is prefaced with a brief 
introduction which raises the general issue. Then selections dealing with specific problems, 
are presented from various sources—newspapers, campaign speeches, congressional debates, 
etc. A provocative and stimulating approach for the student. 


CASES ON THE CONSTITUTION 
Edited by J. P. FRANK, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 
_ 339 pages, $3.50. 
A collection of approximately 60 cases and other readings illustrative of the American con- 
stitution. An auxiliary teaching tool for introductory government courses, this text can also 
be used in constitutional law courses where a short, light book is preferred. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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verdict) > a o verdict 
in _ This is the fourth full-length book on Korea by Robet | 49 

, . Oliver, and it is by all odds the best of the lot. It is in’ 

some respects the most informative and the most moving © 

; of any of the analyses of the Korean conflict that have - 

’ i come to this reviewer's attention. . 

K There is an abundance of scholarship i in this book and 
ample documentation, both -statistical and otherwise. In 
that sense it is a technical work and a commendable one. 
But to many persons the warmth of its human approach 
will overshadow this technical excellence. Sharing in that 
approach can give us all a better insight into the real 
meaning of the Korean- struggle and help us to arrive at 

a better “Verdict iù Korea.” 
one New York Times Book Review 


& 


A lot of words have been written Fae what has been done and - 
what should be done in Korea, but sone’ has as much the sound 
` of. i poe! as this work by Robert a a ds News 


Verdict îs Korea . EE E E PERE 
Americans on the whys and wherefores of the most baffling war 
oe oe ae a a 
story behind the headlines—Macon News 


... The American who probably knows'more about the Republic 
of Korea than any other white man.—Kaxsas City Star 


O 
R 
M 
À 


The. prose of the author is marvelously reaable.—Synecus Post 
Standard : 


Verdict in Korea should be read by everyone who has lost track 

of the reasons why the United Nations we went into Korea, or who 

rake never had the reasons clearly in his mind.—Bekersfield Cali- 
OTKiak Š 


Verdict in Korea should interest particalariy those who desire 
definite information about that nebulous country on which Ameri- ~ 
can money snd American blood have been lavished since June, 
1950.— Beaumont Esterprise 


Ase 
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PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Dimock and Dimock, An introductory text thet 
deals with the manner in which the public’business — 
is actually organized and conducted. The book is ` 


oriented toward both citizenship and a. vocation 


in public administration: Although it is, practical ~ 
aad aopa canvas Abe hock also deals with ` 

the subject systematically and stresses principles. ; 
l Prob. 512 bp. $5.00 ` : 


READINGS IN. 
MUNICIPAL GOVERN- 
MENT & ADMINISTRATION 


By Charles M. Kneier, Univ. of Illionis; and Guy i 


Fox, Michigan State College. A book of readings 
and illustrative material which strikes a balance be- 
tween documentary material and provocative writ- 


ings. Designed to supplement any of the recent basic 7 


textbooks in the field. 


CONTEMPORARY 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS, 


3rd Edition 


By Herman Beukema and Associates in Goveramesi, 1 
United States Military Academy, West Point. A 
comparative survey of the governments of Great ` 


Britain, France, Germany, the U.S.S.R:, and Japac. 
Each chapter of this revision has béen completely ` 
reorganized and rewritten, with much new material © | 
added. Published. 610 pp. $5.50 i 








232 madison ¢ ave, ny. 16 


` Published. 486 pp. Paper $3.90 . 


RINEHART & COMPANY. 






AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By Carr, Morrison, Bernstein and Snyder. This 


_ Up-to-date book includes extended treatments of 


congressional investigations, civil liberties, and 
foreign relations, with considerable emphasis 
cpoo the human: side of government —Joseph E. 


: McLean of Princeton i is preparing ‘a supplemen- 


tary pamphlet (prob, 144 pages) which will 
cover, state.and local government, 
i Text, 1094 pp. $5.50 


- -AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


IN ACTION, Revised 

By Dimock a Dimock. This revised edition 
remains functional in that it combines American 
tiones and general political science in one 
course. Outlines government on the national, 
state, and focal levels. 1004 pp. $5.50 


GREAT POLITICAL 
THINKERS: Plato to the Prosent 


‘By William Ebenstein. A collection of original 


writings of political thinkers, Each chapter is 


prefaced by an introductory essay which places 


ssues'in proper perspective.’ ` 903 pp. $6.50 


INTRODUCTION TO 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


By William Eherstein. Composed of the section 


introductions to the above book, plus a new 


introductory chapter, this book provides a com- 
plete history of political thought. 330 pp. $4.00 





THE HAYNES FOUNDATION 


Announces the Publication of Five Important Studies of California 
Experiences : y, 


I. METROPOLITAN LOS ANGELES: A STUDY IN INTEGRATION 


I. CHARACTERISTICS OF. THE METROPOLIS. Edwin A. Cottrell and Helen L. Jones. 
186 pp- Cloth, $2.50; paper; $2.00. 
H. HOW THE CITIES GREW. Richard Bigger and James D. Kitchen. 272 pp. Cloth, $3.50; 


paper, $3.00. 
Ill, REGIONAL PLANNING. Judith Norvell Jamison. 112. pp. Cloth, $2.00; a 50. 
. IV. LAW. ENFORCEMENT. Robert F. Wilcox. 250 pp.. Cloth, $3.50; pa eg 
V. SANITATION AND HEALTH. Winston W. Crouch, Wendell Macco Margaret G. Mor-., 
den, and Richard Bigger. 160 pp. Cloth, $2.75; paper, $2. 25- 
VI. FIRE PROTECTION. James K. Trump, Morton Kroll, and James R. Donoghue. 192 PP: 
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LIBERTARIAN MOTIVATIONS ON THE VINSON COURT 


C. HERMAN PRITCHETT 
University of Chicago 


Justice Frankfurter is fond of quoting an old English saying that “the 
devil himself knoweth not the mind of men.”! The mind of a man who 
happens to be a judge is the center of many contending impulses when 
he is making it up, and an external reconstruction of the process is quite 
impossible. However, the rules of the game require that judges supply 
clues to their thought processes in the form of written opinions. In every 
major case decided by the Supreme Court, one or more of its members 
provide a written justification for the decision announced. The indi- 
vidualistic tradition of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, moreover, permits. 
. justices who do not agree with the views of their brethren to say so, and 
to give their reasons for dissenting. Thus the Supreme Court on decision 
day takes on the aspect of a small legislature in which votes are cast pro 
and con on significant issues of public policy, with accompanying expla- 
nations much more coherent and systematic and better-reasoned than 
are customarily available in explanation of votes cast, say, in the United 
States Senate. 

While it has not been usual to do so, these judicial votes can be sub- 
jected to the same kinds of analysis as have been traditionally employed 
for the study of legislative voting behavior. Thus Table I undertakes to 
throw light on the attitudes of members of the recent Court toward civil 
liberties claims by recording their votes as favoring or opposing the 
claimed liberties in some 84 nonunanimous cases decided during the six 

terms from October, 1946 to June, 1952.3 
' Such a table is useful, however, only if the analyst has some tenable 
hypothesis about the nature of the relations between a justice’s de- 
cisions and his personal convictions. It would be naive to assume that 

1 See Leland v. Oregon, 343 U. 8. 790 (1952). 

2 This covers the period since Vinson became Chief Justice. The deaths of Justices 


Murphy and Rutledge in the summer of 1949, and their replacement by J ustices Clark and 
Minton, account for the only changes of personnel during the period. 
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justices in deciding cases are completely free to vote their own prefer- 
ences, or that a voting record necessarily mirrors a justice’s inner con- 
victions. On the other hand, it would be even more naive to assume that 
a. Supreme Court justice merely “looks up the law” on a subject and 
applies it to the casein hand.’ 


TABLE I. VOTING RECORDS OF JUSTICES IN NONUNANIMODS CIVIL 











Gg LIBERTIES DECISIONS, 1946-5] TERMS 
` For Criminal De- 
For Free For y z 
Cuo, Speech Alien __ fondante Claims ota 

; Claims Federal State 

No. Cases 23 18 17 26 84 
Murphy 42 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 

Rutledge . 48 100 100 85 100 95 
Douglas . 72 100 64 87 96 89 
Black 83 96 _ 100 53 88 86 
Frankfurter 82 50 76 82 42 60 
Majority 84 26 33 53 37 37 
Jackson 82 ` 23 44 59 13 32 
Clark 23 13 0 33 - 38 22 
Burton 84 17 28 18 15 19 
Minton 36 19 18 07 Ly 17 
Vinson . 84 18 33 0 12 14 
Reed _ 84 22 6 12 12 13 


L 
£ 


A workable hypothesis on Supreme Court decision-making must- be 
formulated with an appreciation of the operating conditions under which 
the judge makes his choices. In many respects his situation is quite com- 
parable with that of any individual who must make decisions on im- 
portant matters within an institutional framework which brings to him 
questions for decision and provides mechanisms for making those de- 
cisions effective. Appellate courts share with legislatures the problem of 
decision-making in a collectivity of equals, in contrast to the conditions 
of decision-making in a hierarchy. We may tend to think of legislators 
as having greater freedom than judges in arriving at policy choices, but 
upon reflection it becomes obvious that legislators no more than judges 

3 Chancellor Kent once explained how he arrived at decisions. He first made himself 
“master of the facts.” Then, he continued: “I saw where justice lay, and the moral sense 
decided the court half the time; I then sat down to search the authorities. .'. . I might 
once in a while be embarrassed by a technical rule, but I almost always found principles 


suited to my view of the case... .”? Quoted in Jerome Frank, Law and the Modern Mind 
(New York, 1930), p. 104. 
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are able to vote as free agents. They must think about what is good for 
their party. They must give some account to the probable effect of their 
vote on the prospects for reelection. They may decide to vote for some- 
thing they do not want in order to get support for something they want 
very much. They may decide to vote for less than they want because 
their practical judgment tells them that is all they can get. 

A Supreme Court justice finds himself in much the same situation, 
though operating within a judicial rather than a legislative context does 
make for some differences. He does not have a constituency of electors 
or a party position to consider. But the rules and traditions of the Court 
supply institutional preferences with which his own preferences must 
compete. One of these institutional preferences, for example, is stare 
decisis, the rule of precedent. The individual judge may think that the 
precedents are wrong, or outmoded. If so, he may follow his personal 
preference and state his reasons for voting to change the law. He is free 
to do that. He is not free to ignore the precedents, to act as though they 
did not exist. He has free choice, but among limited alternatives and 
- only after he has satisfied himself that he has met the obligations of con- 
sistency and respect for settled principles which his responsibility to the 
Court imposes upon him. His private views as an individual help to form 
and may be incorporated into his public views as a justice, but they are 

not the same thing. 

What this means, in more concrete terms, is that when a civil liberties 
- case comes to the Supreme Court, the justices are not asked whether 
they are more or less in favor of civil liberties. They are asked how the 
Court, consistently with its role as the highest judicial body in a federal 
system, should dispose of a proceeding, the basic facts in which have 
been found and the form of which has been given by lower judicial | 
bodies. Under these circumstances some justices may not even choose to 
think of the civil liberties issue in the case. They may see the controlling 
problem as adherence or non-adherence to the precedents. They: may 
think of the issue as judicial respect for legislative action. As participants 
in the judicial process they have a perfect right to choose from among 
the alternatives presented the ones. which determine their view of the 
case. 

Thus it is that a statistical table or “box score” such as Table I cannot 
be accepted as an index of personal attachment to libertarian values on 
the part of the justices. These votes were cast, not in their personal but 
in their judicial capacity, and represented their resolution of situations 
where many legitimate values may have been -competing for attention. 
What the table does establish is the degree to which each member of the 
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Court found it ere or desirable as a ae is sate libertarian values 
over others present in the proceedings. These are what Mark DeWolfe 
Howe calls “relational statistics,” and while Howe is a bitter critic of the 
_ statistical method as applied to judicial decisions, he is willing to admit _ 
that if interpreted on this basis box scores may be acceptable. But he 
adds the warning that relational statistics “have significance only when’ 
discriminating account is taken of all the. values which are re brought into 
relationship.” 

„Obviously it is impossible to identify all the values which each justice 
may have related to the decision of a case. But our working hypothesis 
` is that a decision involving civil liberties questions will be primarily in- 
fluenced by the interaction of two factors. One is the direction and in- 
tensity of a justice’s libertarian sympathies, which will vary according 
to his weighting of the relative claims of liberty and order in our society. 
Theoretically, positions on a liberty-order attitude scale could range 
- from an individualistic anarchism at one extreme to rigid authoritarian- 

ism on the other. The orthodoxy required for a Supreme Court appoint- 
ment ensures, however, that the spread of opinion among members of . 
that body will be much narrower. 

The second factor is the conception which ihe justice holds of his 
judicial role and the obligations imposed on him by his judicial function. 
Every justice in deciding a case must give some thought to what.is ap- 
propriate for him as a judge to do. The pressures which bear upon him 
are many, and they are mostly toward a pattern of conformity—con- 
formity with precedents, conformity with the traditions of the law, con-° 
formity with public expectations as to how a judge should act, conform- 
ity toward established divisions of authority in a federal system based on 
the principle of separation of powers. While no justice can be oblivious 
to these pressures, they are not self-enforcing, and he is free to make his 
own interpretations of their requirements in guiding his own judicial 
conduct. The attitude scale involved may be thought of as ranging from 
an expansionist to a contractionist judicial philosophy, from broad to 
narrow judicial review, from judicial activism to judicial restraint. 

Any attempt to rank justices on these two scales in an absolute fashion 
would be hopeless, but it should not be as difficult to locate them rela- 
‘tively to each other, and particularly by reference to their deviation 
from the Court’s majority position at any one time. Table I shows that 


- five members of the Vinson Court—Murphy, Rutledge, Douglas, Black, 


and Frankfurter—voted for libertarian claims substantially more often 
_ than the Court majority. In the terms of our hypothesis, the extremely 


4 “Justice in a Democracy,” The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 184, pp. 34-36 (Dec., 1949). 
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high rate of support for libertarian claims registered by the first four of 

‘these justices suggests that they are strongly positive on both scales; 
~ their personal preferences must be strongly libertarian, and they must 
have a conception of their judicial function which permits or even re-. 
quires them to give judicial effect to their libertarian preferences. With- 
out assuming any absolute identity of views on their part, the motiva- . 
tion of these four justices can be characterized as libertarian activism. 


H 


The intense belief of the four libertarian activists in the principles of 
an open society could be endlessly demonstrated by reference to their 
opinions, but this statement of Black’s must suffice for the purpose: 


I view the guaranties of the First Amendment as the foundation upon which 
our governmental system rests and without which it could not continue to 
endure as conceived and planned. Freedom to speak and write about public 
questions is as important to the life of our government as is the heart to the 
human body. In fact, this privilege is the heart of our government. If that heart 
be weakened, the result is debilitation; if it be stilled, the result is death.ë 


The primacy which this view attaches to liberty over order has been 
given a theoretical form in the constitutional doctrine of the “preferred 
position” of civil liberties. This doctrine has fulfilled an essential purpose 
in strengthening the “clear and present danger” test as developed by 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis, and particularly in remedying a gap in 
Holmes’ work. The rule which he normally applied in determining the 
constitutionality of legislation was the “reasonable man” test. As he said 
in his famous dissent to Lochner v. New York, he would not invalidate - 
any statute “unless it can be said that a rational and fair man necessarily 
would admit that the statute proposed would infringe fundamental prin- 
. ciples as they have been understood by the traditions of our people and 
our law.’’® Yet when it came to the matter of enforcing the Espionage 
Act during the First World War, as applied against persons who had © 
used their rights of free speech to try to induce resistance to the draft, 
Holmes developed a different test. 


The question in every case is whether the words are used in such circumstances 
and are of such a nature as to create a clear and present danger that they will 


§ Milk Wagon Drivers Union v. Meadowmoor Dairies, 312 U. 8. 287 (1941). 

£ 198 U. S. 45 (1905). And in Meyer v. Nebraska Holmes refused to hold invalid a state 
law against the teaching of German language in the primary schools, because he believed 
that whether children in their early years should hear and speak only English at school was 
“a question upon which men reasonaply might differ and therefore I am unable to say 
that the Constitution of the United States prevents the experiment from being tried.” 
262 U. 8. 380 (1923). 3 , 
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bring about the substantive evils that Congress has a right to prevent, It is a 
question of proximity and degree.’ 


To be sure, the constitutionality of the Espionage Act was not in ques- 
tion in the Schenck case. The clear and present danger test was being 
` employed rather to determine how closely words had to be related to 

illegal acts in order to be infected with their illegality. But by 1927 

Justice Brandeis, with Holmes’ concurrence, had developed clear and 
. present danger into a test for the constitutionality of statutes. In Whit- 

ney v. California Brandeis said that a legislative declaration that a dan- 

ger existed justifying restrictions on speech and assembly created merely 

a “rebuttable presumption.” If the conditions alleged by the legislature 

did not in fact exist, then the courts, guided by the clear and present 
- danger test, should refuse to enforce the statute.® 

Holmes and Brandeis never satisfactorily explained why legislation 
affecting First Amendment freedoms had to pass the clear and present 
danger test, while other legislative actions were held to the less stringent 
test: of reasonablonass. ? It was this failure which the preferred position 
argument remedied. Widely attributed to Stone’s famous footnote in the 
1938 case of United States v. Carolene Products Co., the notion that 
courts and legislatures must observe higher standards when dealing with 
First Amendment values was accepted not only by the four libertarian 
activists, but also by Roberts in the 1939 handbill cases“ and Jackson in 
the second flag salute case. Said Jackson: 


The right of a State to regulate, for example, a public utility may well include, 
so far as the due process test is concerned, power to impose all of the restric- 
tions which a legislature may have a “rational basis” for adopting. But freedoms 
_of speech and press, of assembly, and of worship may not be infringed on such 
slender grounds. They are susceptible of restriction only to prevent grave and 
immediate danger to interests which the state may lawfully protect.¥ 


Reenforced by the preferred position doctrine, the clear and present 
danger test was applied by the libertarians during the 1940’s to a wide 


1 Schenck v. United States, 249 U. 8. 47 (1919). 

8 274 U. 8. 357 (1927). 

* See Frankfurter’s comment in Mr. Justice Holmes and the Supreme Court (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1938), pp. 59-62. 

lo 304 U. S. 144, 152 (1938). 

u Schneider v. New Jersey, 308 U. 8. 147 (1939). 

11 West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U. B. 624 (1943). However, 
when Frankfurter reviewed the history of the concept in his concurrence to Kovacs v. . 
Cooper, 336 U. 8. 77 (1949), he contended that the preferred position argument as he 
understood it had been held only by the four libertarians, and had “never commended 
itself to a majority of this Court.” 
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variety of new situations, from restraints on picketing to citations for 
contempt of court. ` : 

This inventiveness was motivated by a crusading conception of the 
judicial function which is well reflected in Justice Murphy’s statement 
that “The law knows no finer hour than when it cuts through formal 
concepts and transitory emotions to protect unpopular citizens against 
discrimination and persecution.” Unpopular citizens of recent years, or 
at least “underdogs” in terms of their power positions, about whom the 
Court’s libertarians have been concerned are such groups as aliens, 
American Indians, Jehovah’s Witnesses, injured workmen seeking com- 
pensation from their employers, Communists, and defendants in crimi- 
nal cases. 

Sympathy for the underdog can seldom be given effect without a cor- 
responding-rejection of the claims of the upperdog. A decision that 
Jehovah’s Witnesses can operate their loudspeaker in a small park on 
Sunday devalues the claims of those who just want to sit in the park and 
relax. The right of a fascist to harangue his followers involves some 
conflict with the right of the community to be free from riots.* The 
activist “infracaninophile’”” consistently fevors the injured few over the 
allegedly suffering many. 

Libertarian susceptibility to the case for the underdog often seems 
grounded in the judge’s sympathetic identification with his plight,!: but 
where the judge embraces the activist solution there must also be operat- 
ing a sense of personal responsibility for the result achieved by the 
Court’s decision. This incubus can be avoided by a conception that the 
Court is operating within limits and manipulating its powers according 


43 Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U. S. 88 (1940); Bridges v. California, 314 U. 8. 252 
(1941); Pennekamp v. Florida, 328 U. 8. 331 (1946); Craig v. Harney, 381 U. 8. 367 (1947). 

u Falbo v. United States, 320 U. S. 549 (1944). 

1 Saia v. New York, 334 U. 8. 558 (1948). 

18 Terminsello v. Chicago, 337 U. S. 1 (1949). 

17 A useful word apparently invented by Christopher Morley, who defines it as “‘the 
helper of the underdog.” See Preface to The Complete Sherlock Holmes (New York, 1953), 
p. xv. 

18 Differences of approach are illustrated by the Papert cases at issue in Carlson v. 
Landon, 342 U. 8. 524 (1952). Reed’s majority opinion veiled the impact of the proposed 
deportations by impersonal references to petitioners’ “many years residence spent in this 
country” and “their integration into community life through marriage and family con- 
nections.” From Black’s dissent, on the other hand, we get such particulars as that Mrs. 
Stevenson’s husband is doing the housework while sha is “detained in jail as dangerous to 
our national security,” and that her son “has long Deen subject to attacks of undulant 
fever’; that Mr. Zydok has two U, 8.-born sons who served in World War II, sold $50,000 
worth of war bonds during the war while serving as a waiter, and donated blood on seven 
occasions to the Red Cross. 
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. to external standards provided by the legal system.!® But the activist 


cannot accept this limited role. He cannot rid himself of the notion that 
the Court does have a range of discretion, that there are choices open to 
him. Consequently he must make the choice which will give the right 
result. He cannot reconcile himself to the idea that there can be a wrong 
without a remedy—and a judicial remedy, not merely a legislative or 
electoral remedy. 

Consistency for the. ihata activist is the consistency of seeking 
wherever possible the libertarian result. In one case this may require 
loose construction of a statute, in another strict construction. Take two 
illustrative cases. Federal legislation covering railroad injuries is hope-’- 
lessly old-fashioned; railroads are liable only for accidental injuries to 
employees resulting from the “negligence” of other employees. The ac- 
tivist reaction is to bring the legislation up to date by broadly interpret- 
ing its standards. Thus a fireman who had contracted silicosis by breath- 
ing silica dust from sand that was used in locomotive sanding boxes 
alleged faultily to release excessive amounts of sand was held to have 
suffered an “injury” under the Federal Employers’ Liability Act and an 
“accident” within the meaning of the Boiler Inspection Act.?° 

Contrariwise, narrow construction was the libertarian reaction of 
Justice Black in United States v. Alpers, involving a conviction for 
shipping obscene phonograph records in interstate commerce. Black dis- 
sented from the conviction, because the statute covered shipment of ob- - 
scene books, pamphlets, pictures, films, “or other matter of indecent 
character,” but did not mention phonograph records specifically. “(Cen- 
sorship in any field may so readily encroach on constitutionally protected 
liberties that courts should not add to the list of items banned by Con- 
gress,” he said. 

Again, the libertarian aret attitude toward procedural require- 


ments varies according to the results achieved. Where procedure is a _ 


restraint on interference with liberties, it is welcomed and even treated 
as & constitutional requirement. Thus in Trupiano v. United States,” the 
libertarian majority insisted that a search warrant was necessary to 
justify seizure of moonshining equipment, even though the operator of 


1 This view was well stated by Justice Gibson in Eakin v. Raub (1825), where he 
argued that justices are in the situation of jurors in capital cases, who “do not deprive a 
prisoner of life by finding him guilty. of a capital crime; [they] but pronounce his case to 
be within the law, and it is therefore those who declare the law... who deprive him of 
life.” Quoted from R. E. Cushman, Leading Constitutional Decisions (8th ed., New York, 
1946), p. 218. 

20 Uris v. Thompson, 337 U. 8. 163 (1949). | 

2: 338 U. 8. 680 (1950). Frankfurter and Jackson also dissented. 

% 334 U. S. 699 (1948). 
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the still was lawfully- arrested in the midst of the implements of his 
crime. But Murphy, who wrote Truptano, is also authority for the view 
that justices should cut through “formal concepts” if they stand in the 
way of a libertarian result. As he said in Carter v. Ilinois: 
Legal technicalities doubtless afford justification for our pretense of ignoring 
plain facts before us, facts upon which a man’s very life or liberty conceivably 
could depend. . But the result certainly does not enhance the high traditions 
of the judicial Prodes, s 


Ul 


, The Vinson Court’s. fifth libertarian, according to the das of 
Table I, is Justice Frankfurter. However, the substantially lesser degree 
of support for libertarian claims shown by his record indicates that he is 
either less libertarian, or less activist, or both, than the four justices who 
outrank him. There is a widespread impression that Frankfurter has 
not acted like a liberal on the Court. It derives from the position he has 
taken in such important controversies as the two flag salute cases,™ the 
two sound truck cases,” Dennis v. United States,” Feiner v. New York,?" 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters v. Hanke,** and numerous others. 

It derives also from the bitter campaign he has waged against use of 
the clear and present danger test, with or without preferred position 
amplification, as a guide for judicial decisions in the civil liberties field. 
As the self-anointed disciple of Holmes on the Vinson Court, many have 
found it strange that he should so vehemently deny the utility of 
Holmes’ principal contribution to free speech theory. His answer has 
been: (1) that the test was being used for a purpose other than Holmes 
intended—namely, to determine the constitutionality of legislation; (2) 
that it was being applied in much different areas than Holmes contem- 
plated, including contempt of court proceedings, libel cases, and applica- 
tion of petty police regulations; and (3) that the spirit of its recent use 
was much different than Holmes would have approved. 

On this latter point he said in Pennekamp v. Florida: ` 
“Clear and present danger” was never used by Mr. Justice Holmes to express 
a technical legal doctrine or to convey a formula for adjudicating cases. It was a 
literary phrase not to be distorted by being taken from its context. 


When viewed in ‘context, he contended, the bias of the test was as much 
toward regulation as toward freedom: 


n 329 U. 8. 173 (1946). Italics added. 

u Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310 U. 8. 586 (1940); West Virginia State Board 
of Education v. Barnette, supra. 

% Saia v. New York, supra; Kovacs v. Cooper, supra. 

% 341 U. S. 404 (1961). 37 340 U. S. 315 (1951). 8 339 U. 8. 470 (1950). 
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In its setting it served to indicate the importance of freedom of speech to a 
free society but also to emphasize that its exercise must be compatible with the 
preservation of other freedoms essential to a democracy and guaranteed by - 
our Constitution. 


Consequently. he concluded in the Dennis case: 


It were far better that the phrase be abandoned than that it be Rounded once 

_ more to hide from the believers in an absolute right of free speech the plain 
fact that the interest in speech, profoundly important as it is, is no more con- 
clusive in judicial review than other attributes of democracy or than a determi- 
nation of the people’s representatives that a measure is necessary to assure the 
safety of government itself.*® 

' These apparently anti-libertarian doctrines and results, however, can 

be explained on the basis of a libertarian theory—the theory that the 
‘primary responsibility of a liberal justice is to restrain the exercise of 
judicial power. This theory sees the Court not as crusader or advocate, 
but as one of the instruments of political and social accommodation and 
adjustment in: a complicated governmental system. As opposed to the 
goal-orientation of the activists, this view might be called functionally- 
oriented. Its announced emphasis is not on securing a result conforming 
. to the jurist’s own scheme of values, but upon adherence to appropriate 
judicial standards and proper manipulation of judicial techniques. 

Standards for determining the appropriateness of judicial reactions 
are derived from considerations of the position of an appellate court 
within the federal judicial system, and of the position of the entire judi- 
cial branch vis à vis the legislature and executive in a system based on 
the separation of powers. This point of view will be much concerned with ' 
fixing the boundaries of judicial power, and will conceive that it is the 
justice’s- primary responsibility to stay oe the confines of those 
boundaries. 

In application, this concern about judicial limitations has been re- 
sponsible for strict construction of the Court’s jurisdiction over “cases 
and controversies,” for the doctrine of “political questions” which are . 
immune to judicial review, for the various rules protecting acts of Con- 
gress from being-declared unconstitutional, for the “reasonable man” 
theory of review of state legislation. Where the Court has in the past 
divided on application of these principles of judicial limitation, it has 
typically been the liberal justices who have stressed the necessity for 

3» As for the “preferred position” doctrine, in Kovacs v. Cooper he refers to it as “a 
phrase that has uncritically crept into some recent opinions of this Court. I deem it a 
mischievous phrase, if it carries the thought, which it may subtly imply, that any law 
touching communication ië infected with presumptive invalidity ....Isay the phrase ia 
mischievous because it radiates a constitutional doctrine without avowing it.” 
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judicial self-restraint, as opposed to the conservative practice of broad 
judicial review. It was a liberal minority which spoke through Justice 
Stone during the New Deal constitutional crisis with, the now classic 
warning that “the only check upon our own exercise of power is our own 
sense of self-restraint.’’®° And it was in Ashwander v. TVA that the 
liberal trio of Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo reformulated the general 
principles of limited judicial review of constitutional questions.#! 

Frankfurter’s attempts to apply these principles of libertarian re~ 
straint clearly account for many of the anti-libertarian results he has 
achieved. Because the Court is the least representative or democratically 
responsible of the three branches of government, he feels under great 
pressure to yield to both Congress and the executive.” Examples of his 
deference to the President are found in the Hawaiian martial law case, 
where he objected to the Court’s second-guessing, from the safe vantage 
point of 1946, military decisions made in 1941 and 1942; and Ludecke v. 
Watkins, where he foreclosed judicial review of presidentially-approved 
deportations of alien enemies.** Comparable examples of deference to 
Congress are United States v. Lovett, where he denied that it is a bill of 
attainder when Congress forbids specific individuals from being paid out 
of an appropriation act, and Untied States v. CIO, where he was part of 
a majority which avoided declaring part of the Taft-Hartley Act uncon- 
stitutional by holding tiat it must not mean what Taft had said it 
_ meant., 

In the famous steel seizure case, Frankfurter was caught in the cross- 
fire between President and Congress, and could not be deferential to 
both. He chose Congress, but his opinion nonetheless gave respectful con- 
sideration to the case for the President, and he wound up with the sug- 
gestion that a very minor change in the presidential seizure formula 
might have legitimized the action.” In contrast, Black and Douglas, un- 


30 United States v. Butler, 297 U. 8. 1 (1936). 

3 297 U. 5. 288 (1936). Roberts also joined this trio. 

2 In Dennis v. United States, supra, he wrote: “Courts are not representative bodies. 
They are not designed to be a good reflex of a democratic society. Their judgment is best 
informed, and therefore most dependable, within narrow limits.” 

s Duncan v. Kahanamoku, 327 U. S. 304 (1946). 

% 335 U. S. 160 (1948). % 328 U. 8. 303 (1946). % 335 U. S. 106 (1948). 

37 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U. 8. 579 (1952). Frankfurter said: ‘The 
judiciary may, as this case proves, have tointervene in determining where authority lies as 
between the democratic forces in our scheme of government. But in doing so we should be 
wary and humble. Such is the teaching of this Court’s réle in the history of the country.” 
As to the change in formula, he wrote: “We must... put to one side consideration of 
what powers the President would have had... if the seizure had been only for a short, 
explicitly temporary period, to be determined automatically unless Congressional ap- 
proval were given.” 
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" deterréd: by. opLE of self-reştraint, dogmatically condemned. the 
. Presidéñt’s. action on the basis of a rigorous and naive interpretation of 
- separation of powers. Black disposed of the entire controversy in thirteen 
`: paragraphs, and on such’a plane of lofty moral and- constitutional gener- 
_ blities that he ‘did not bother to cite a single Supreme Court decision 
~“ bearing. én the substantive issue. 


’ The principle of federalism i is another powerful pena force for 


` Frankfurter, with state legislatures and courts as the principal bene- 
ficiaries. In upholding the Illinois “group libel”-law, he contended that 
state legislatures must have the power to pursue “trial-and-error” 
methods in seeking solutions for social problems.®* In Colegrove v. Green 


` he denied an appeal to the federal courts “to reconstruct the electoral 
“process of Ilinois.’’* In the Terminiello case he was appalled that a ma- 


jority of his colleagues should have reversed a state conviction on a 
federal ground which the Supreme Court itself had discovered and which 
.the parties had never presented. 

This is a court of review, not a tribunal ‘unbounded by rules. We do not sit like 
a kadi under a tree dispensing justice according to considerations of individual 
expediency. 


. In Uveges v. Pennsylvania a somewhat similar eagerness to o find error in 
a state court’s action led him to say: “After all, this is the Nation’s ulti- 
mate judicial tribunal, not a super-legal-aid bureau.’° And in the in- 
famous case of Screws v. United States, where a Georgia sheriff had mur- 
dered a Negro he had under detention, Frankfurter dissented, against ap- 
plication of a federal civil rights law to a “patently local crime.’ 
Thus Frankfurter seems to have worked out and applied a fairly con- 
sistent policy of self-restraint in civil liberties adjudication. But how do 
we know whether this is the reflection of genuine libertarian restraint, 
or merely convenient rationalization for a fundamentally anti-libertarian 
set of personal preferences? One way of throwing light on such a difficult 
motivational problem® is to examine his voting reactions in situations 
where judicial restraint would not be required by his philosophy. Two of 
the four types of cases in Table I fall in this category—aliens and federal 
criminal prosecutions. Since both types involve federal action, there is no 


38 Beauharnais v. People, 343 U.S. 250 (1952). 

39 328 U. 5. 549 (1946). . is 

+ 335 U. 8. 487 (1948). 

u 325 U.S. 91 (1945). In United States v. Williams, 341 U. 8. 70 (1951), Frankfurter 
carried the majority with him in adopting a restrictive interpretation for a companion 
federal civil rights statute. 

# Another method, of course, is to review Frankfurter’s record on civil liberties before- 


he became a member of the Supreme Court. 
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problem of deference to states. Since the alien cages practically all turn 
on matters of statutory interpretation, there is no problem of restraint: - . 
to avoid declarations of unconstitutionality. -The federal prosecutions `. 


do raise constitutional issues, but in the form. of practices in the-lower ` eer 


federal courts, over which the Supreme Court has rather complete super-. + ’ 


visory responsibilities. In both types of cases Frankfurter’s record’ is’ ” a) 


‘positively libertarian—in alien cases more so than Douglas’, in federal xs 
criminal prosecutions more so than Black’s. Thus Frankfurter’s motiva- ' 
tion appears to be genuinely that of libertarian restraint. na 


IV 


The two schools of libertarian thought on the Vinson Court have in 
a substantial number of cases found common ground tọ stand on against ` 
the views of less libertarian members of the Court.* But in other respects 
their differences are great. The strength of libertarian activism is that of 
a dedicated idealism to the cause of liberty which holds fast against the 
most powerful pressures. No one should underestimate or undervalue 
the courage manifested by the Black and Douglas dissents in the Dennis 
case, or fail to appreciate the strength of their conviction that “right” 
will ultimately triumph. It is very useful and provocative to have the 
pure free speech doctrine defended in such an influential forum. No mat- 
ter how much Frankfurter may scorn “preferred position” as a judicial 
tool, such talk unquestionably has an educational value for an unsophis- 
ticated public. 

But libertarian activism has the defécts of its virtues. A Supreme 
Court justice has a task which is broader than that of safeguarding or 
enforcing one set of values. He must balance the competing claims of 
liberty and authority. If he automatically takes the libertarian side on 
every issue, he is scarcely functioning in a balancing capacity. The pre- 
ferred position philosophy is the activists’ way of justifying, or even of ~ 
requiring, this extra emphasis on libertarian values. Actually, the pre- 
ferred position argument is not incompatible with the balancing process; 
its result is siniply to throw an extra weight on one side of the scales, like 
the butcher who consistently weighs his thumb along with the meat. 

What does seem incompatible with the balancing process is “label 
thinking,” which makes use of absolutistic standards or fixed categories. 
For Black, prior restraint is prior restraint, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional, whether the restraint is aimed at Jehovah’s Witnesses ringing 
doorbells or the gigantic conspiracy of the Communist party. It would 


N 


“In 34 of the 194 nonunanimous decisions during the 1949-51 terms, Black and 
Frankfurter dissented together. Of these 34 cases, 22 raised civil liberties issues. 
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seem preferable that the determining factor in a judgment of constitu- 
tionality should be, not the label by which the restraint is called, but the 
seriousness of the threat to freedom and the justification offered for the 
limitation. 

`. Label thinking unfits a justice to make distinctions based: on matters 
of degree, and results in the kind of absolutistic standards seen at work 
in Black’s steel seizure decision, Label thinking leads a judge into a world 
of abstractions in which the facts of particular cases are unimportant, as 
Douglas demonstrated by his unrealistic approach to the Terminiello . 
case. Label thinking encourages a justice to apply to a statute legal 
rather than empirical tests, as Murphy did when he declared an anti- 
picketing statute unconstitutional “on its face” in Thornhill v. Alabama. 
Considering the subsequent difficulties the Court has had with the 
Thornhill doctrine, it would have been preferable if Murphy had set the 
holding in a framework of circumstances rather than of concepts. Paul 
A. Freund makes this point well in comparing the Court’s treatment of 
commerce and civil liberties questions: 


A free market in ideas and a free national market in goods are basic processes 
in our constitutional system. Each must nevertheless submit to qualifications 
in collision with other public interests. If the Court has on the whole been 
more successful in finding serviceable accommodations under the Commerce 
Clause between a national free market and the claims of local welfare than 
under the First Amendment between liberty of the mind and the claims of 
public order, one reason may be the more empiric, particularistic approach that 
has generally characterized the performance of the former role.“ 


_ Frankfurter’s consciously elaborated standard of judicial restraint 

raises problems of a different sort. He is clearly justified in wanting to 
develop and act on a sound, consistent philosophy of the judicial func- 
tion in a democracy. But he has carried his preoccupation with restraint 
to almost pathological extremes in an effort to ensure and demonstrate 
that his own decisions are the product of legal principles operating under 
antiseptic conditions and untouched by personal preferences. In case 
after case he has prefaced his decision by a disquisition on the duality of 
Frankfurter the man and Frankfurter the judge. Mostly he has been 
concerned with showing why as a judge he has felt compelled to come to 
conclusions which as a citizen he would never support. Thus in the sec- 
ond flag salute case he explained his refusal to hold unconstitutional the 
compulsory flag salute in public schools as follows: 


. One who belongs to the most vilified and persecuted minority in history is not 


. 4 “The Supreme Court, 1951 Term: Foreword—The Year of the Steel Case,” Harvard 
Law Review, Vol. 66, p. 97 (1952). 
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likely to be insensible to the freedoms guaranteed by our Constitution. Were 
my purely personal attitude relevant I should whole-heartedly associate myself 
with the general libertarian views in we Court’s opinion, representing as they 
do the thought and action of a lifetime. 7 


In Haley v. Ohio he referred to the fact that as a judge he sould not 
give effect to his personal disbelief in capital punishment.“ In the curious 
case of Loutstana v. Resweber, where a condemned man had failed to die 
in the electric chair because of its faulty mechanism, Frankfurter sup- 
plied the fifth vote for the Court’s ruling that a second trip to the chair 
would not be double jeopardy or cruel and unusual punishment. He 
said: l l 
I cannot rid myself of the conviction that were I to hold that Louisiana would 
transgress the Due Process Clause if the State were allowed, in the’ precise 
circumstances before us, to carry out the death sentence, I would be enforcing 
my private view rather than that consensus of society’s opinion which, for 
purposes of due process, is the standard enjoined by the Constitution.” 


But how does Frankfurter propose to find standards which are exter- 
nal to his own value system? In the electric chair case, he professed to 
rely on ‘‘the consensus of society’s opinion.” But how did he know what 
the consensus of opinion was on a subject that had never arisen before? 
Instead of the result at which he arrived, could he not have assumed with 
equal validity that his own personal aversion to sending this man on a 
second trip to the electric chair was what any normally sensitive human 
being would have felt? 

In the Haley case he went further, indicating that judicial humility, 
plus self-administered psychoanalysis, was the answer: 


Humility in this context means an alert self-scrutiny so as to avoid infusing into 
the vagueness of a Constitutional command one’s merely private notions. Like 
other mortals, judges, though unaware, may be in the grip of prepossessions. 
The only way to relax such a grip, the only way to avoid finding in the Constitu- 
tion the personal bias one has placed in it, is to explore the influences that have 
shaped one’s unanalyzed views in order to lay bare prepossessions. 


These statements afford fascinating glimpses into a sophisticated judi- 

cial mind at work, but as public bulletins of successful inner purgation ` 

they carry a “holier than thou” inference with respect to disagreeing 

justices which seems quite unjustified. For Frankfurter’s accounts cer- 

tainly misstate or oversimplify the problem of judicial motivation. No 

matter how conscious or even heroic the efforts, the man and the judge 
% West Virginia Stale Board of Education v. Barnette, supra. 


4“ 332 U. S. 596 (1948). 
# 320 U. S. 459 (1947). 
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can never be separated, and the gratifications of deprivation are as per- 
sonally rooted as the gratifications of indulgence. aa 
Frankfurter’s major guides are negative in character—judicial self- 
restraint, deference to the legislature, the executive, and the statés. But 
deciding Supreme Court cases is a positive job. There are responsi- 
bilities of judging which the Court cannot put off on a state-court or a 
legislature. Frankfurter has on occasions come too close to abdicating 
this responsibility. Thus in the Feiner case he deferred to the New York 
Court of Appeals because it was an able and sensitive court. Application 
of this rule would give the preposterous situation of the. Court’s re- 
“sponsibility varying in different cases depending upon the reputation 
of the supreme court of the state from which the appeal came. 
Both activism and restraint, then, have their limitations as working 
principles for libertarians on the Supreme Court. Neither emotional zeal 
which prejudges the issues, nor judicial neutralism which seeks ways 
of avoiding the substantive questions, will do. A Supreme Court justice 
must be able, and willing, to balance some of the most delicate, intangi- 
ble, yet superlatively important issues that can arise in’a democratic 
society. He must be a creature of the times and sensitive to the same 
currents of opinion as move legislators, to the end that the standards of 
reasonableness by which he judges legislative action will not be detached 
from reality. But. he must at the same time be sensitive to the system 
of expectations which has made the Supreme Court the American con- 
science, with the responsibility, not merely of preaching to legislatures, 
but of passing judgment on their actions in the light of the great liber-. 
tarian principles of the Bill of Rights. 
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Britain may fairly be called the classic home of two-party. government. 
This claim is justifiable because of some characteristics for which the 
system, as employed in Britain, is distinctive. Chief among these is its 
long duration. Although there is room for disagreement among historians 

‘about the time and circumstances of -its birth, it would be difficult to - 
deny that two-party government was established earlier, has- lasted 
longer, and at the present time is probably more firmly rooted there than 
in any contemporary state. Indeed, the practice of simplifying the com- 
plexities of politics into a contest for office between a pair of major 
claimants has endured in Britain through a catalogue of changes which 
would assuredly have wrecked a less effective system. In that country it 
has survived the evolution from an oligarchy of aristocrats to a democ- 
racy of the whole people; the transfer of power from monarchy to 
parliament and then from parliament to cabinet; the rise of large-scale 
industry with its social aftermath; the switch in economic policy from 
mercantilism to laissez faire and from this to state planning; and withal, 
the expansion and subsequent shrinkage of Britain’s international might. 

Especially in recent decades, moreover, .both major parties have 
developed a strength of organization and tightness of discipline, to which 
New Zealand offers the nearest parallel inside the British Commonwealth 
and no similar approximation exists outside. For this reason, Britain, 
whose two powerful parties differ so sharply from the plethora of groups 
in France, also stands in contrast to the United States. What we have 
in this country can more accurately be described as two party systems 
rather than a two-party system. In the election of Senators and Rep-- 
regentatives and in the conduct of congressional business, the size and 
diversity of the United States have fostered a multiplicity of groups 
more akin to the politics of France than of Britain. Every four years, 
however, in order to capture the presidency, these groups amalgamate 
into two large and loose coalitions—like federal unions within a federal 
union. But even during a presidential election the cohesiveness of the 
Democrats and Republicans is far from matching that of the Conserva- 
tives and Laborites. . : 

Many studies have been made of parties which examine their struc- 
ture and organization, the interests they represent, and the programs 
they espouse. Also plentiful, because. of the controversies surrounding 
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- proportional representation and because of the political experiences of 
various European nations, are discussions about the pros and cons of 
having two parties or many: Relatively less attention has been paid, 
however, to the problem of explaining why one or the other system 
emerges and survives and to that of detecting the circumstances which 
accompany and may cause the respective systems. With this problem, 
as it relates to Britain, the present article is concerned. It is written 
in the belief that a science of politics needs to devote more attention to 
the diagnosis of causation and that the comparative study of govern- 
ment can offer the best approach to its elucidation. The study of a single 
country, as is evident, can lead to conclusions which are valid for it 
alone and do not in themselves warrant a wider application. But such 
conclusions will suggest hypotheses for testing in other contexts, so 
that, when these are checked by a comparative method, a reliable body 
of argument can be pieced together. 

The pitfalls on the way are, of course, many and deep. Frequently: 
in efforts to analyze causal relationships there is much that consists of ` 
assertion rather than evidence; of assumed, instead of established, 
connections; and of effects mistaken for causes. Moreover, there is the 
danger in a complex situation of seeking the simple explanation of a 
single cause and believing one has found it. If these traps are successfully 
avoided, it should be possible to state, with more certainty than can be 
done at present, what conditions are responsible for the generation and 
operation of each type of party system; whether the causes that sustain 
it are identical with those from which it initially derived; whether similar 
factors, reproduced in like combination in different places, always yield 
the same results; and whether the same coneequdnees may sometimes 
flow from dissimilar causes. 

To avoid misunderstanding, a few preliminary clarifications are 
necessary, since discussion can otherwise be sidetracked and mired down. 
in a semantic bog. A state has a oparty system if it pauaes the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1) Not more than two parties at any given time have a genuine 
chance to gain power. 

(2) One of these is able to win the requisite majority and stay in 
office without help from a third party. 

(3) Over a number of decades two parties alternate i in power. 

Such a statement has the merit of being politically realistic. It recognizes 
that, even where two giant organizations dominate the political process, 
some Lilliputian groups may exist alongside of them. Only if one of the 
latter should succeed in holding the balance between the principal con- 
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tenders does the two-party system cease, as is the case, for instance, 
in contemporary Australia. The list of conditions further permits the 
possibility that a major party may dwindle and decline and eventually 
be replaced by.a newcomer, just as the British Laborites supplanted 
the Liberals. While this is happening, of course, a three-party system 
may emerge temporarily (witness Britain in the period from 1918-to 
1931). It is also compatible with a two-party system for a major 
party to suffer a prolonged eclipse and be overshadowed by its rival in 
a series of elections, as the Whigs overwhelmed the Tories from 1714 to 
1760 and the Liberals led the Conservatives between 1846 and 1874, 
and the Conservatives. in their turn prevailed from 1886 to 1905. The 
presence within the system of minor parties which are unable to affect 
the control of power; a lengthy ascendancy of one party; even the ex- 
tinction of a major party and the rise of a new one; these phenomena do 
not signify the abandonment of the two-party system provided that the 
previously stated conditions are fulfilled. What really matters is that 
over the long run government through two parties be clearly revealed 
as the norm, from which any departure is only temporary and to which 
the system always returns.' Judged by these criteria, Britain may be 
said to have operated the two-party system for two and a half centuries. 
Thus the long Whig ascendancy that began in 1714 did not prevent a 
Tory resurgence in 1760. Domestic conservatism during the Napoleonic 
period and immediately afterwards did not make impossible the Liberal- 
sponsored reforms of the 1830’s. The Conservatives split in 1846 over 
the protection of home-grown wheat, but were reassembled by Disraeli 
so as to triumph in 1874. The Liberals were splintered in 1885-86, but 
came firmly into power in 1905-6. The Laborites were divided and routed 
in 1981, yet returned to sweep the country in 1945. A three-party system 
existed in the latter decades of the nineteenth century because of the 
Trish question and the talents of Parnell, and again in the 1920’s when 
Laborites were rising and the Liberals were declining. But the two- 
party system reasserted itself after each of these seeming deviations. 
Another problem, which is one of both definition and interpretation, 
concerns the meaning of the term “party.” The statement made earlier 
that the two-party system in Britain is characterized chiefly by its 
longevity assumes that certain features persist continuously for cen- 
turies. But was there in fact anything in the politics of the. eighteenth 
century that can properly be called “a party”? Is it perhaps a misnomer 


1 In suggesting that British politics are characterized by a two and a half party system, 
Carl J. Friedrich overemphasiszes the deviations. Constitutional Government and Democracy 
(rev. ed., Boston, 1950), p. 414. 
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to use the same word to refer to the varied political associations that 
mark the eras of the Pelhams and the Pitts, of Grey and Péel, of Glad- 
stone and Disraeli, of Asquith and Balfour, of Attlee and Churchill? 

The truth is too plain to require argument that the lapse of more 
than two centuries has wrought changes that are substantial and pro- 
found. British politics a couple of hundred years ago were decidedly 
oligarchical and the government of those days was cast in a wholly 
aristocratic mold. After a hundred years had elapsed, the urban middle 
class had broken the earlier monopoly of aristocrats, but the majority 
of the public were still denied an influential voice in decisions that 
affected them. The principal differences between the older and more 
modern “parties” are to be found in the interests they represent and 
the structure of their organizations. The parties of today cohere together 
in a disciplined fashion which assuredly has no earlier parallel. Between 
them, their leadership and their followers include members of each 
class and of all the interests that comprise the national life. Such 
changes are, of course, explicable in terms of the fact which is funda- 
mental to the politics of a fully developed democracy: the number who 
participate in its processes. When all adults have the right to vote, 
and eighty three or four per cent of them exercise it, as happened in 
the British’elections of 1950 and 1951, the coalescing of millions and the 
harmonizing of their interests become the job of the political party. 

But when all this is said, as say it we must, is the existence of parties 
before the modern era to be denied? No such conclusion is necessitated 
by the facts. The point that modern parties are greatly changed from 
their predecessors applies not only to them but-to every institution of 
British government. The twentieth-century parliament, cabinet, mon- 
archy, judiciary, civil service, and local authorities have all evolved into 
forms unlike what existed earlier. But though the cabinet under~ 
Churchill differs from its archetype under Walpole; though the figure- 
head monarchy of Elizabeth IT ig a far cry from the personal supremacy 
of Elizabeth I; though the Commons of Bevin and Bevan is many stages 
removed in functions, work-load, and membership from that of Pym 
and Hampden—nevertheless the identical terms are rightly used be- 
cause of the unifying theme that has persisted throughout the variations. 
‘This may be done without abuse to language or to sense, provided that 
there be a substantial continuity of the institution concerned and reason- 
able comparability of the functions it performed then and performs now. 
Do, the parties meet this test? In my judgment they do. Essentially a 
party is a group of people who are sufficiently likeminded to work 
together in order to secure control of the government and apply the 
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policies that promote their interests. Within the breadth of that 
definition may be included a clique of aristocrats, an association of 
middle-class entrepreneurs, or a mass movement drawing millions to its 
banners. In that sense the label “party” can be applied alike to the 
gatherings that followed a Walpole, Peel, or Baldwin, for though these 
differed in the nature and number of their adherents, there is an un- 
mistakable continuity that underlies the objectives’ they sought and 
the role they played. 


II 


Many reasons have been offered for the existence in British politics 
of two-party government. The various explanations are broadly of two 
kinds. Sometimes the system is interpreted as the outcome of specific 
institutions which supposedly lend themselves to the formation of two - 
major parties and no more than two. Alternatively the roots of the two 
parties are traced to the foundations of British society and economics. 
Let us examine each of the suggested “causes” in turn. 

The theories which seek to derive the two-party system from the 
structure of British political institutions have not failed to pay honor- 
able mention to the cabinet. Indeed it was only to be expected that 
attempts to solve the riddle of the party system would connect it in 
some way with the cabinet, the latter being the key institution in British 
government. To assert, however, that a relation exists between factor 
A and factor B is one thing; to prove that in that relationship A is the 
cause, and B the effect, is quite another. This difficulty is well borne 
out by the course of the discussion over. this very assumption that 
cabinet government caused two-party government. When A. Lawrence 
Lowell wrote his Governments and Parties in- Continental Europe, he 
argued: 

The result [so long as the ministers see tones is that the members either 
group themselves about the ministers, and vote with them through ‘thick and 
thin, or else they attach themselves to an opposition party, whose object is to 
turn out the cabinet, and then take office:itself and carry on a different policy. 
The normal condition of the parliamentary system, therefore, among a people 
- sufficiently free from prejudices to group themselves naturally, and possessing 
enough experience to know that the practical and attainable, and not the ideal, 
is the true aim in politics, is a division into two parties, each of.which.is ready 
to take office whenever the other loses its. majority. . 

A division into two parties is not only the normal rent of the > parliamentary 
system, but also an essential condition of its success. 


3 (Boston and New York, 1896), Vol. 1, pp. 71-72. My italics. 
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s . By ‘the time that he published The Government of England, Lowell’s 


“ Js-»pésition had shifted. He was still convinced that a causal connection 


existed between the cabinet and the. party system. But he had now 
veered round to the view that, instead of the cabinet system causing 
the formation of two parties, it was the parties which preceded and 
caused the cabinet system, though he did think that the consequence 
had later reacted on its cause. : 


Neither the parliamentary system nor the party system, neither the responsi- 
bility of ministers to the House of Commons nor the permanent division into 
two parties, grew up in a day. Throughout the eighteenth century the principle 
of cabinet responsibility was but dimly recognised; while parties at times 
disintegrated, and the wheels of government were kept going by means of cor- 
ruption, which has served in all ages as a lubricant for ill-adjusted political 
machinery. But little by little, with halting steps, the rivalry of parties built 
up the responsibility of ministers, and this in turn helped to perpetuate the 
party divisions; for the parliamentary system, like every rational form of 
government, reacts upon and strengthens the conditions of its own existence. 
It is based upon party, and by the law of its nature tends to accentuate party. 

`. . . The parliamentary system, as it has grown up spontaneously in England, 
is tn tts origin and nature government by party, sanctioned and refined by cus- 
tom.? 


Lowell’s afterthoughts were more accurate than his first impressions, 
for the notion that the two-party system is a by-product of the cabinet 
system encounters some fatal objections. There is, for example, the 
elementary chronological fact that the clustering of political factions 
into two major groups occurred at an earlier date than the emergence 
of the cabinet and thus could not have been caused by that institution. 
Like complex tapestries, the Whig and Tory combinations were woven 
of many strands, some of which connect directly with the Civil War 
between Parliamentarians and Royalists, while others may be more 
deviously and tenuously traced to the religious controversies of the 
sixteenth century or to earlier feuds among the nobility such as the 
Wars of the Roses. Certain it is, however, that after the last and most 
stupid Stuart was compelled to abdicate, the reigns of Wiliam and 
Mary and of Anne did witness the more orderly beginnings of bipolar 
politics with its essential corollary of alternation in-office. For-if it was 
the Whigs who understood Britain’s interest in the War of the Spanish 
Succession, who pitted the nation’s strength against the Sun-King, and 
who discovered the first genius with the surname Churchill, it was the 


3 The Government of England (New York, 1912), Vol. 1, pp. 457, 458. My italics. See 


also Vol. 2, p 86. 
i 
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Tories who divined when the time for peace had come and negotiated" 
the Treaty of Utrecht. 


The cabinet system, however, postdated these events. Its central oe i 


principles—that the Crown should select as ministers only those who 
are supported by a parliamentary majority and that these should be 
_ collectively responsible for the acts of one and all—could be appliéd in 
practice only because the parties were already there to make them 
work. Indeed, as G. M. Trevelyan has observed, the party was the vital 
difference through which cabal was converted into cabinet.‘ Add the 
fortunate accident of personality that a Walpole’s talents were available 
to exercise among Englishmen the arts of leadership which a German- 
tongued Hanoverian prince could not, and thus the same party system 
- which produced the ministry endowed it with its prime minister. 

Comparative evidence presents another difficulty to adherents of the 
view that the cabinet produces two-party politics. Such evidence, it is 
true, must be cautiously employed, since it is impossible to prove by 
means of imported data that something must have, or could not have, 
happened in a particular country. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
virtually all the countries of continental Europe which have adopted 
cabinet government also have multi-party systems. This suggests 
that the cabinet, per se, was not the prime cause of the party system in. 
Britain, for, were that the case, it might reasonably be expected that 
when cabinets were installed elsewhere, they would give rise to the 
same consequences. Since the cabinet system, however, can be found 
agsociated in more cases with multi-party systems than with a two- 
party system, and since the latter instances occur only within the 
British Commonwealth, the existence of two parties would appear to 
be the product of other elements that are peculiar to the British 
tradition. 

- One such element, which some political scientists have proffered in 
argument, is the cabinet’s use of the power to dissolve a parliament. 
How this is supposed to discourage the formation of more than two 
parties is thus explained by Harold F. Gosnell: 

In Great Britain the two-party. system is also perpetuated by the type of 
parliamentary government which the British have evolved. The Prime Minister 
can dissolve Parliament and declare new elections. This gives the party in 


4 “The party bond introduced a principle of unity among Cabinet Ministers other than 
that of mere individual obedience to the orders of the King. For that reason, party is the 
real secret of the step upwards from Cabal to Cabinet. The mutual loyalty of members 
inside the Cabinet was a reflection of the babit of party loyalty among the same persons in 
the world outside.” The Two-Party System + tn English Political History, Romanes Lecture, 
(Oxford, 1926). 
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power a firm grip over its members in the House of Commons, and discourages 
their trying any insurrections or new ventures, since re-election is a troublesome 
and uncertain matter. In doubtful British constituencies, winning an election is 
difficult, and the support of a major party is almost a necessity. The party in 
power keeps its members in the House from straying, and the opposition party 
is well disciplined because this i is the only way that it can hope to come to 
power. 5 


The case is further Pua by a a reference to Tan the classic 
example of multi-party politics. Because under the Third Republic the 
power to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies was used only once and 
then became obsolescent, people often assume that this fact helps to 
explain why the legislature, dominated by the cabinet in Britain, 
dominates over it in France. This line, of reasoning scarcely supports 
the pretended conclusion, since it omits a number of considerations 
that point in another direction. The argument assumes that a ministry 
is better equipped to enforce party regularity among its followers in 
the Commons because it alone can takẹ the initiative of deciding when 
to hold a general election and, if defeated in parliament, may prefer to 
go to the country rather than tamely resign. But precisely how this 
flexibility in the timing of elections strengthens the disciplinary control 
of the cabinet is not proven. Such a control does, of course, exist. But 
it rests primarily on other foundations: the cost of winning a general 
election; the centralization of party, finances; the dependence of many 
members on their salaries; the power of the party leadership to endorse 
local candidates; and the absence of any requirement that a candidate 
must reside in his district, which makes him depend for his seat more on 
the leaders and less on his constituents. In the light of such potent 
considerations, it makes relatively little difference to most back-benchers 
whether a general election will be called this year, next year, or two 
years hence. At some time, as he well knows, the day of reckoning must 
come. Whenever it does, he depends for renomination on the favor of 
the leadership, and that dependence would still hold good in Britain 
even if elections were held there with the poi Worle regularity of the 
American system.’ 

. The point, is clearly illustrated by the experience of the country 
whose politics approximate most nearly to the British model. New Zea- 

la Democracy: the Threshold of Freedom (New York, 1948), p. 242. 

$ It is worth noticing that though the intervals between British elections are irregular, 
the average length of Parliaments ‘corresponds to the term of the President. Between 1832 
and 1952, there were thirty general elections in one hundred and twenty years. Moreover, 
the change from the Septennial Act of 1715 to the quinquennial term provided under the 


Parliament Act of 1911 made no difference in this respect. From 1882 through 1910 twenty 
elections occurred in almost eighty years; from 1911 to 1952, ten were held in four decades. 
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‘land has a similar two-party sateen: both parties are well disciplined; 

and its -eabinet, of the familiar British type, dominates the legislature. 
For six decades after 1889, however, the power of dissolution was never 
employed. Elections were regularly. held every three years, save on 
three occasions when Parliament extended its.own life. Even when the 
power of dissolution was resuscitated in 1951, the’ circumstances in no 
way involved the survival of the ministry, a split in the government 
party, or a parliamentary stalemate. A system of two tight-knit parties, 
therefore, does not depend upon a power to dissolve and the practice 
of having irregularly spaced elections. 

Furthermore, if the power to dissolve were actually such a deterrent 
to party rebels as is believed, how does one explain the cases.of defiant 
party members, and: actual splits that have occurred? The ministerial 
power of dissolution did not deter Disraeli from rising against Peel in 
1846, or Chamberlain and the Liberal Unionists from crossing over to 
the Conservatives ‘in 1886, or Henderson and his cohorts from breaking 
with Macdonald in 1931. Indeed, there may even be occasions when a 
group of dissidents, so far from coming to heel, withdraw their support 
from ministers and deliberately provoke a dissolution in the hope that 
an election may work to their own advantage, as was clearly Parnell’s 
stratagem when he switched from Gladstone to Salisbury in 1885. ` 

Nor can French politics during the Third Republic be properly ad- 
duced as evidence that the absence of a power to dissolve modifies the 
character of the party system. That reasoning is fallacious because it 
takes for granted, instead of proving, the point which is really in issue. 
What has to'be explained is why a power that was explicitly written into 
the Constitutional Law of February 25, 1875,” and was employed as 
early as 1877, was never used again. The answer is, of course, that, owing 
to the politics of the Seize Mat affair, a trick which the monarchists had 
devised against the republicans recoiled upon the heads of its promoters, 
for it was the republicans who won the election which their rivals 
engineered. Henceforth the Right feared to risk a second attempt, so 
that even Doumergue failed to reactivate the power of dissolution in the 
early 1930’s; and the Left were reluctant to invoke it, since they re- 
membered 187 7, and in any case they were unlikely to enlist the nec- 
essary consent of the conservatively-inclined Senate. But the impli- 
cations of this truth have often been misunderstood. The truth is that 
the power to dissolve atrophied because the structure of the party 
‘system precluded the use of its potentialities. When there are many 
parties, and every government is a coalition, it is harder to reach 


1 Article 5. ` ' a 
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agreement about the time to dissolve than when a single party takes 
the decision. It was the parties, in other words, that determined the use, 
or rather disuse, of the power to dissolve, and not the latter which 
determined the character of the parties. Possibly, moreover, although 
it is still too early to speak with assurance, the same will prove to be true 
of France’s Fourth Republic. Whilst the Constitution of 1946 reincor- 
porates a power of dissolution,® the parties of the “Third Force” coali- 
tion, which could have staged the requisite crises ministerielles,® and 
precipitated! an election in 1948 or 1949, showed a marked reluctance ` 
to brandish a weapon which might be twisted from night-stick into 
boomerang. ` 

Of all the attempts, however, to interpret the parties as the product 
of other political institutions, the most popular view attributes the 
existence of two parties to the operation of the electoral system. Perhaps 
no commonplace is so widely held, and so seldom questioned, among 
students of politics, as the notion that single-member districts combined 
with plurality victories foster a two-party ‘system, with its corollary 
that proportional representation promotes 2 multiplicity of parties. 
Thus, in a recent work Robert G. Neumann categorically states: “Thè 
existence of a two-party system in Britain is an historical accident which 
has been preserved by the plurality system of elections and the single- 
member constituency.’ Similarly, but with more general application, 
V. O. Key has written: 


Among the influences leading the electorate to divide itself into only two 
major groups, great weight must be attributed to the system of choosing repre- 
sentatives from single-member districts by a plurality vote in contrast with 
systems of proportional representation which, of necessity, are based on multi- 
member districts. In a single-member district only two parties can contend 
for electoral victory with any hope of success; a third party is doomed to per- 
petual defeat unless it can manage’to absorb the following of one of the major 
parties and thereby become one of the two parties itself. Parties do not thrive 
on the certainty of defeat. Faced by this prospect the only alternative is to 
support one or the other of two parties. The single-member district thus molds 
parties into the bipartisan pattern." 


How does this argument apply to the case of Britain? Does it fit the 
facts of that country’s politics? There are some important respects in 
which it fails to do so. P 

In the first place, the effect of the plurality requirement has to be 

8 Article 51. 

? As defined in the Constitution, tbid. 


10 European and Comparative Government (New York, 1951), p. 142. 
Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups (2nd ed., New York, 1947), pp. 218-19. 
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considered. If victory in the election required a majority of the votes 
cast, it is true that a two-party system would be more likely to arise, 
since groups would be encouraged to. coalesce in order to build up the. 
necessary strength.“ But that is not the British system. On the contrary 
the mathematics of victory by a bare plurality would, if not counter- 
acted by other influences, foster the politics of a multi-party system, 
because the larger groups could expect to win seats without entering 
into wider unions. As for the single-member districts, the proponents of 

` the theory ignore the awkward truth that in Britain these postdated 
the rise of the two-party system. Prior to the Reform Act of 1832, the 
House of Commons contained a total of 558 members, of whom only 
74 (138%) were returned from single-member districts.“ As a result of 
the redistributions of 1832, 1867, and 1885, districts with a single mem- 
ber were gradually substituted for those with two members. But it was 
not until 1885 that the former became the rule. From that date through 
1952, eighteen elections have been conducted in this new style. What 
has been the effect'of the change? . 

It is customary to point to the decline of the Liberals in the 1920’s as 
definitive proof of the hypothesis that single-member districts, plus 
election by plurality, operate adversely upon the weaker or weakest 
group and thereby cause a two-party system. The argument owes much 
—too much indeed—to Ramsay Muir’s Book of Lamentations, which 
has been uncritically accepted at. its face value.* Thus E. E. 
Schattschneider in his provocative study of American party politics 
allows himself to write: 


Many other instances of the operation of the EAE district system 
could be found. Outside the United States the most conclusive demonstration 
is to be seen in the fate of the Liberal party in England under an analogous elec- 
tion system. Here was a party that had every advantage—money, prestige, 
able leadership, a glorious history, and a large body of devoted followers—yet 
it was strangled by the election system. The Liberal party had the great mis- 
fortune to become a third party, and once caught in this position, was de- 
stroyed by the statistical tendency of the single-member district system.'* 


13 As happens in the election of the President of the United States through the electoral 
college. Only once since the adoption of the Twelfth Amendment has the party system 
failed to produce this majority. 

u See L. B. Namier, T'he Structure of Polises at the Accession of. George III (2 vols., 
London, 1929), Vol. 1, pp. 79-80. 

4 Note the comment of Morley in his Life of Gladstone: “The election [of 1885] ran a 
chequered course (Nov. 23—-Dec. 19). It was the firat trial of the whole body of male 
householders, and it was the first trial of the system of single-member districts.” Vol. 2, 
Bk. 9, Ch. 2 (2nd ed., New York, 1906), p. 486. 
~ “6 Bee his How Britain Is Governed (4th ed., London, (1940p, Chs. 4-6. 

u Party Government (New York, 1942}, p. 79. 
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To say that it was the electoral process which “strangled” or ‘“‘de- 
stroyed” the Liberals is a gross exaggeration. Their demise was due 
primarily to other, and far weightier, factors operating quite independ- 
ently of the method of apportionment and voting. One has only to 
study the history of the four decades from 1884 to 1924 to see what 
these factors were. The Liberals declined as a party because the British ~ 
economy and social order were overcome by cumulative changes for 
which neither their philosophy nor the combination of interests they 
had erstwhile represented permitted a solution. The swing of manu- 
facturers from free trade to protection, because they suffered increas- 
ingly from German and other competition; the pressure of the newly 
enfranchised masses for social services and further regulation of busi- 
ness; the consequent need to substitute a positive program of govern- 
mental action for the negativism of laissez faire; the task of governing 
an Empire (and especially Ireland) which gave no qualms to Conserva- 
tives, but did give to Liberals a sense of guilt; the impact of World 
“War I and the experience of a coalition in which some Conservatives 
were liberalized, but rather more Liberals were conservatized; and 
finally the sorry ‘spectacle of discordant leaders squabbling among 
themselves and hence splitting their followers: these were the long and 
‘short term causes of the-Liberal debacle. As compared with them, the 
electoral machinery per se had no more weight than the proverbial last 
straw. The Liberals, like the camel’s back, could not have been broken 
without the accumulation of the innumerable and much weightier straws 
preceding the last. | l 5 
- But in any case, to use the decline of the Liberals as “proof” that 
Britain’s electoral system perpetuates its two’ parties by driving the 
minor groups to the wall fails to explain how Labor ever succeeded in 
getting their start and becoming a major party. Thus Schattschneider, 
who contends that “the American two-party system is the direct 
consequence of the American election system,’’’ also emphasizes that 
“no minor party in American history has ever become a major party, 
and no major party has ever become a minor party.’’!® This is not true 
at all, however, of Britain. The “statistical tendency” of the electoral 
system, which is alleged to have strangled the Liberals in their old age, 
ought to have suffocated the Laborites in their cradle. Why did this 
not happen? From 1900 through 1910, Labor won a smaller percentage 

. of seats than the percentage of their votes—the fate that befell the 
Liberals in the twenties. Yet the one party surmounted this handicap, 


11 Party Government, p. 69. 
18 Op. cü., p. 68. 
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while the other did not. Does it not appear then that the causal sig- 
nificance of the electoral system has been greatly overrated? - 

Nor is the British experience an isolated one. Again it is New Zealand 
which offers a combination of factors precisely parallel to Britain. ` 
There too, with the same electoral machinery, the formerly potent 
Liberals dwindled and died between 1908 and 1931 and Labor sup- 
planted them. So far from Labor’s development being arrested by the 
mathematics of single-member districts, the New Zealand Liberals 
were not even able, while they still possessed a majority, to stem the 
oncoming tide by altering the electoral law to suit themselves. At the 
elections of 1908 and 1911 they employed the second ballot, with the 
provision that the only contestants at the “run-off” could be the two 
candidates who were placed highest at the first election. This made not 
the slightest difference, however, to the rise of the one party and the fall 
of the other—a process that was due to causes quite unconnected with 
the electoral system.’ PERS : 

The thesis that the nature of the electoral system determines the 
character of the party system runs into still more difficulties when 
France is brought into the discussion. If single-member districts plus 
plurality victories are supposed to create two parties, how did the multi- 
party system persist so obstinately in France even though scrutin 
d'arrondissement was adopted there in 1927? This question is a clear 
example of a non-existent difficulty which has been conjured up only 
because the argument of which it is a part begins with an incorrect 
premise and thence proceeds to a false conclusion. Consider the logic of 
- the following syllogism. The major premise is the proposition that the 
party system is determined by the electoral system. There follows the 
minor premise that two parties are the product of single member dis- 
_ tricts. These errors are then compounded by a fallacious conversion, 
and it is assumed that where single member districts are established, 
two parties must ensue as a consequence. In France, however, the multi- 
party system maintained itself as tenaciously as ever. How is this 
undeniable fact explained away in order that the theory may be saved? 
The answer is that the theory’s proponents.refer to the system of 
ballottage (i.e., run-off elections) and point out that the second contest 
was normally confined to only two or three candidates, “which,” writes 
V. O. Key, “approached the bi-partisan form.’’?° They approached it in 
truth about as closely as many golfers approach the green on their 

19 For details about the effect of the second ballot in New Zealand, see my Polstics of 
Equality (Chicago, 1948), pp. 190-91. 


20 On. c., p. 219. Key cites the “French experience as a limitation on the aingle-member 
district theory,” as do others. But the limitation and the difficulty are of their own making. 
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. second shot! The withdrawal of forlorn candidates after the first 
election; the negotiation of deals with the leading candidates; a net- 
work of temporary mariages de convenance in critical districts—all this 
was still a far remove from the essentials of two-party politics. More- 
over, although within many constituencies the electorate fell into two 
or three groups on the second ballot, throughout the whole of France 
more than three such groups were formed, so that nationally the 
Chamber of Deputies continued to be split many ways. 

The French case, however, cannot be judged in its proper perspective 
unless all the electoral vicissitudes of the Third Republic (and not 
merely its last experiment) are considered together. Actually the Third 
Republic opened with single-member districts (1876-85), then switched 
to the list system (1885-89), returned again to single-member districts 
with plurality elections (1889-1918), swung over to scrutin de liste along 
with preferential voting (1919-27) and finally in 1927 reverted to single- 
member districts plus ballottage. During the entire period 1875-1940, 
therefore; more elections were fought under the single-member district 
plan than under proportional representation. But the point to be noted 
is that the overall character of the party system remained the same 
despite these oscillations from one method of voting to another. Surely 
this must indicate that the electoral system could have had only a 
slight effect, if indeed any, upon the party system. Otherwise one would 
expect to find some changes in the structure of parties, with alternate - 
increase and decrease in their number corresponding to and consequent 
upon the electoral changes. That these cannot be detected should have 
served as a warning that the major premise of the theory examined 
above and the minor one are both at fault. That party systems are in 
some way related to systems of voting appears true. But which is the 
cause, and which is the effect? Students of comparative government 
would do well to reverse their initial hypothesis and then review the 
facts in a new light. There is, in my judgment, at least as much evidence 
to show that the parties are the prime determinants of the electoral 
system as that the latter determines the parties. In other words, to say 
that as go the parties, so goes the electoral system, may be as true as 
or truer than the converse. The predominant parties, whether two or 
more, select the brand of apportionment and voting procedure which 
they think will work to their best advantage. While it is then true that 
electoral mechanics serve to reinforce the parties—acting as a buttress, 
however, rather than as a foundation wall—the party structure con- 
tinues thereafter to shape the operation and results of the electoral 
process to a greater extent than the latter is able to mold the parties. | 


` 
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The preceding discussion contains a clear implication: namely; that 
the character of the party system depends cn and derives from factors 
more fundamental than the structure of political institutions. To under- 
stand these factors one must turn to the society within which the parties 
have their roots and grow. A political party is a collection of individuals 
clustering around an interest whose furtherance they make an issue and 
whose value they generalize into an ideal. Anything about which men 
cohere and feel deeply may become the basis for political activity and 
conflict. Interests may be simple or complex and their adherents more or 
less numerous. People may group and regroup in several combinations 
whose membership is not identical. Hence tre party structure takes its 
substance from the interests which men engender in society and its 
form from the relations that are organized between them. This poses 
the question: what sort of divisions can be found in British society 
which provide the basis for partisan opposition? If sectional, cultural, 
religious, or economic cleavages occur, how have these been represented 
by the parties? : 

It is an arguable hypothesis that the two-party system emerged in 
Britain because the social order of that country was relatively homo- 
geneous and offered little possibility for a multiple splintering of parties. . 
This is to say that in a number of matters which are fundamental to 
society such a preponderant majority existed on one side of the question 
that the arena of practicable controversy was much restricted, and con- 
versely the remaining issues on which two cides were opposed in nearly 
equal strength were few and the divisions between them fairly simple. 
Thus, if the small territorial expanse of the British Isles precluded the 
formation of sectional groups, the numerical superiority of Anglo- 
Saxons and Protestants prevented the rise cf a Celtic or Catholic party. 
Likewise the dominance of agriculture until the end of the eighteenth 
century, and of urbanism since the middle of the nineteenth, clarified 
the battle-lines of economic conflict since it was impossible in the earlier 
period to dedicate a party wholly to the interests of city-folk, or more 
recently to those of farmers. 

These generalizations are true in the mein, but they‘need to be ex- 
plained and in certain particulars qualified or corrected. Take, for 
example, the question of sectional influences on British party organiza- 
tion. It is, of course, doubtful whether parties are ever founded any- 
where on & purely sectional base. Even in states that cover a huge area 
a section acquires much of its political ralevance from other factors 
which happen to be reinforced by geographical concentration. Certainly 
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- in a country whose total area slightly exceeds that of Oregon, and 
where even the hillier terrain does not approach the contours of a 
Switzerland, there is less occasion for that sense of a separate political 
- identity which physical remoteness can at least abet or aggravate. To 


` the extent that sectional forces have obtruded into British politics, 
. _ they have done so because they largely ‘coincided with the boundaries 


of cultural and religious diversity and represented a genuine economic 
antagonism, The one clear instance of a party confined to a single 
- section where it predominated is that of the Irish Nationalists. In nine 
successive elections from 1885 to 1918 their parliamentary seats showed 
_ a small variation between a high of 86 and a low of.80. The decision to 
form a separate bloc, instead of working inside one of the major parties, 
was based on Parnell’s calculation that he could hold the balance be- 
tween the Liberals and the Conservatives and disrupt the United 
Kingdom by obstructing its parliament. Theirs, however, was a solitary 
and special case and serves as the exception to point the rule. Stemming 
from cultural, religious, and economic differences, the ardent national- . 
ism of the Irish was fostered by the existence of a water barrier and by 
embittered memories of past warfare. But the significance of the religious 
cleavage in this whole complex.can be gauged by the fact that Ireland 
ceaséd to be politically solid in the counties of the north-east where 
Protestantism was strong and the opponents of Home Rule voted 
Conservative.” 

The contrast between Ireland, on the one hand, and Scotland and 
Wales, on the other, is instructive. The two latter communities, though 
both belonging to the “Celtic fringe’ and maintaining their own brands 
of nationalism,- did not develop a separate. Welsh or Scottish party. 
Why was this? One may suggest that a hilly border has produced among 
Scots and Welshmen less of an isolationist psychology than a sea 
channel can do; that their economic grievances were less acutely felt 
than those of the Irish; and that the divisions between Protestant 
churches were more easily bridged than the gulf between’ Protestant 
and Catholic. Instead of creating sectional parties, the Scots and Welsh 
have preferred to pursue their objectives within the fold of one or other 
` of the two major organizations. The commonly accepted. generalization 
assigns the Celtic areas to- the Liberals at least during the nineteenth 

2 Outside of Ulster the Nationalists almost always carried every Irish constituency, 
except for two in Dublin. Outside of Ireland the only seat they could win was the Scot-and 
division of Liverpool where many Irish resided. See Lowell, Government of England, Vol. - 
2, p. 128. 


2 As K. B. Smellie calls it. Bes die A Hundred Viars of English Government (London, 
1937), p. 196. f 
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century, which was true in the main, though Disraeli was able to make — 
inroads on the Liberal strength at the time of the Conservative victory 
of 1874. But the generalization does not apply to Scotland in the eight- 
eenth century, and, of course, has little force today. In the first half of 
the eighteenth century Scotland had a politically split personality. Its - 
Jacobite sympathies endowed it with Tory leanings; while those who ` 
were antagonized by the Stuart preference for Catholicism sided with . 
the Whigs. Later in the same century the talents of Dundas and his 
skillful use of jobbery consolidated the Scottish votes into a solid 
Tory bloc, which was placed—for a price—at the disposal..of Tory 
ministries. The Liberal decline in the twentieth century has proceeded 
more slowly in Scotland than in England, and still more slowly in 
Wales than in Scotland. What little is left of the Liberal organization 
nowadays might be called the last protest of the Celt against the Anglo- 
Saxon. Those Celtic constituencies where it formerly dominated have 
been partitioned between Labor and the Conservatives. To the former. 
have gone the Welsh coal-mining areas and most of the “industrial 
waist” of Scotland; to the latter, the Scottish counties. 

Sectional and cultural differences have had less effect on the general 
development of the British party system than religious dissension.-Not 
. only the origins of the Whig and Tory parties in the years from 1660 to 
~ 1700,” but their continued rivalry in the following century and the sub- 
sequent opposition of Conservative to Liberal, would be inexplicable 
unless viewed in the light of those religious controversies that have 
plagued the country since the reign of Henry VIII. But how did this 
issue contribute to the growth of a two-party system? On this point 
Carl J. Friedrich has commented: “England escaped the religious 
division (and the consequent development of a Catholic party) on 
account of~the overwhelmingly Protestant nature of the country, 
buttressing this religious uniformity by depriving Catholics and other 
religious dissenters (nonconformists) ‘of political privileges until well 
into the nineteenth century.”™ That is a curious statement because it 
both explains too little and implies too much. If being “overwhelmingly 
Protestant” means having “religious ‘uniformity,’ why did some 
Protestants think it necessary to deprive others of “political privileges”? 
What “political privileges” were these, and, if uniformity was so securely 
“buttressed,” did the relations between churches cease to be relevant 
to the strife between parties? Finally, by the same logic, why did the 


* On which see W. C. Abbott, “The Origin of English Political Parties,” American 
Historical Review, Vol. 24, pp. 578-602 (July, 1919). 
4 Op. cù., p. 413. j 
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E E Catholic character of France ‘ot lun not proiote’ Be 
two-party system in either of those countries?” Bhan 

_’ The fact is that in the seventeenth century thé Taaa E 
by religion into three segments. In the middle stood. the adherents of the 
-Church of-England, who were flanked on one side by, the large group of 
Puritans and on the other by the smaller Catholic’ group. When the 
monarchy was restored in 1660, the Anglicans turned the tables on the 
Puritans, who had predominated in the Cromwellian decade, and wrote 
their triumph into the Clarendon Code. Though subsequently challenged, 
the central principles of that Code continued in force and formed the 
line of demarcation between those Protestants whose church was estab- 
“lished and those whose churches were not. The threat of a Catholic 
revival under James II temporarily solidified the Protestant ranks. ` 

- But when their victory was assured in 1688, the old cleavage re-emerged. 
In essentials the politics of the revolutionary settlement amounted to a ` 
deal between the two major. factions. Parliamentary supremacy was 
accomplished by the Whigs, Anglican supremacy by the Tories. Neither. 
party was wholly satisfied with this modus vivendi. Both, therefore, 
strove to undo that portion of it which favored their rivals. But the 
balance of forces was so nearly equal that two generations had to elapse 
before the agreement could be fundamentally amended. With George 
TII on the throne the Tories assisted in the recrudescence of monarchical 

- power. Owing to the debacle of the monarch’s American policy, how- 

ever, and his later fits of insanity, the principle of parliamentary au- 

_ thority was rammed down their throats. 

To secure a Tory acceptance of religious toleration took longer. 
Throughout the entire eighteenth century and the first two decades of 
the nineteenth, the Tories were identified with the Church of England 
and championed its establishment. The Whigs were thus cast in the role 
of representing the Protestant nonconformists, whose numbers were 
notably swelled by the impact of the one great spiritual force that ap- 
peared in eighteenth century Britain—to wit, John Wesley. The political 
disabilities of the nonconformists were not total, however, and their 
influence was far from negligible. The intent of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts was to debar dissenters from holding public office. But by no - 
statute were they disfranchised. Still less were they prevented from 
_ giving financial assistance to the Whigs. Even the ban on their taking 
office was not rigorously enforced, and regularly after 1727 an annual 
Indemnity Act was passed by Parliament to exempt from legal penalties 
those office holders who did not swear the necessary oaths. The truth is, 
‘therefore, that eighteenth century Britain contained not religious uni- _ 
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K formity, bat bie PE ad this was carried over directly. into a 
. ‘two-party; system. ‘Nobody has expressed this with greater clarity than 


G. M: Trevelyám:i in; ‘the following passage: 


ee . From the ‘Reitorafion to the latters years of the mnestik century, ‘the 
continuity -of- thé tivo parties.in English politics: was very largely due to the: 
ee systém in“ Teligious observance, popularly known as Church and 
Chapel. . :. The dualism `of the English religious world, and the disabilities 
imposėd on Dissenters, form a large part of the explanation of the peculiarly 
English phenomenon of two continuous political parties in every shire and town 
of the land, surviving even when obvious political issues seem asleep or settled, 
or when the party programmes seem in certain important respects to have 
changed hands. . . . The dualism in the religious life of the nation reflected itself, 
in a political dualism.” 

Because this political inequality survived on the statute-book for 
over a century and a quarter, the time-hardened pattern of a Tory 
affinity for the Anglicans and a Whig alliance with nonconformists 
continued to exist long after the decade of the 1820’s when the disabili- 
ties of the latter and of the Catholics were at last removed. Even in 
modern times, therefore, it has made some sense to generalize about the 
church-frequenting Conservative-and the chapel-going Liberal or 
Laborite. 

How was this split over a religious issue connected with conflicts of 
economic interest? Or, to put the question another way, what ‘durable | 
source of factions” was present in the sphere of economics which could 
give rise to partisan opposition, and especially to a division into two. 
parties and not more? 

Until the end of the Seitesnth century British society was primarily 
rural and the farming interest predominated in the economy. The 
commercial interest, though far from negligible, was secondary. Under 


such circumstances party opposition admitted only one possibility. 


The landowning aristocracy divided into a majority who formed the 
Tories and a minority who united with the commercial interest-to con- 
stitute the Whigs. Since the country squires were mostly Anglican, 
while the leaders of commerce were largely nonconformist, the religious 


split complemented the economic—a fact that contributed materially 


to a two-party system. Thus founded and fortified, the system had more 
than a century in which to settle down before encountering its severest 
test—the impact of rapid technological changes on the economic and 
social order. The cumulative effect of such changes has been to sub- 
stitute an overwhelmingly urban society for one that was rural and to ` 


% Op. cit., pp. 26-27. 
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make farming yield pride of place to industry. How did the parties 
adapt themselves to so major a transformation? Were the old bottles 
able to hold the new contents? 

The answer is that the system, though subjected to an agony that 
was acute and prolonged, did in the end survive the strain. But during 
the course of readjustment, both great parties were respectively the 


‘victims of a major shock, whose results crippled one patient for thirty 
-years and killed off the other: The first of these crises. occurred when the 


manufacturing interest had grown to such proportions that it could 
challenge the farming interest and assert its predominance by altering 
to its advantage institutions which formerly favored the owners of 
land. That was done in the political reform of 1832, amending the 
franchise and the apportionment of seats in the Commons, and in the 
ensuing economic, reform of 1846; which abolished the protective tariff 
on food. The immediate sufferer was the Conservative party, which 
cracked under the blow. The Peelites, including Gladstone, separated 


` off and within a few years coalesced with the Liberals. The Conserva- 


tive residue followed Disraeli. He, having correctly prophesied: the per- 
manent decline of British agriculture and knowing that a party devoted 
to a minority interest could not win majorities, looked around for a new 
source from which to replenish its strength—a tank that occupied three . 
decades. 

At the very time that the Conservatives were emerging with renewed 
vitality, the crisis of the Liberals was beginning; for the same causes 
that helped the former harmed the latter. The contest between manu- 


_facturers and farmers amounted to a vertical division in the British. 
‘econonty wherein industrial wealth was arrayed against landed wealth. 


But with industrial predominance secured, a horizontal fissure soon 
opened in urban politics and poverty now challenged richés along class 
lines. The factory workers, in order to obtain improvements in their 
living and working conditions, besought the same voting rights that their 
Liberal employers had gained in 1832. On this issue there occurred in 
1866 the first of the splits that, were to prove fatal to Liberalism, since 
many a manufacturer was unwilling to see hisemployees enfranchised. 
When the suffrage was extended in 1867, the statute was enacted by a 
coalition of the minority Conservatives and the progressive wing of the 
Liberals. To whom would the huge new labor vote be given? For several 
decades it was actually divided between the two parties, since some 
working men voted for the Liberals as champions of nonconformists and 


2 In recent British censuses less than 20% of the population are classified as rural. 
About 5% of the gainfully-employed are engaged in farming. 
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social progress, while others were attracted to the benevolent paternal- 
ism of Disraeli’s “Tory democracy’ and to the hope of an imperial 
market for their products. Gradually, however, as the Liberal party 
weakened after a further split on the Irish question, and as tariff- 
conscious manufacturers drifted over into the Conservative camp, more 
Laborites began to whisper: “A plague on both your houses.” The birth 
of a separate Labor organization ushered in temporarily a three-party 
` system which lasted until, and ended with, the depression of the early 
nineteen-thirties. Even as they broke asunder, however, the Liberals 
continued to serve their country well, for, by entering the other parties, 
they made reform more palatable to the Conservatives and the constitu- 
tion more palatable to Labor. ` 
IV , : 

Throughout this entire process, the timing and the order of events have 
evidently been crucial to the retention of a two-party system. Its early 
development, as Friedrich has stressed,” gave the system an initial 
advantage, and it was particularly fortunate that the main outlines of 
the constitutional system were already settled before the social order 
was convulsed by industrialism. But there is another important aspect 
of the timing which has received insufficient emphasis. What dis- 
tinguishes Britain’s political history in the nineteenth century is the 
gradualism whereby the franchise was extended to successive waves of 
new voters. The great reform acts were spaced at such intervals—1832, 
1867, 1884—that the two-party system, already established prior to the 
first reform, was able to guide, absorb and assimilate the additions to 
the electorate. Each new interest, as its members received the suffrage, 
was thus mobilized by and embraced within the system. Every extension 
of voting rights stimulated more intensive organization by the parties 
in order that the recently enfranchised might be registered and captured, 
and better organization reacted upon the parties and fortified them. 
For purposes of contrast: the experience of France is illuminating. That 
country went to the limit and adopted adult male suffrage in 1848— 
prematurely, as the result showed, since Napoleon III’s coup shortly 
followed. The same broad franchise was reintroduced at the birth of 
the Third Republic, and with it simultaneously appeared the multi- 
“party system which reflected the diversity and conflict of interests in: 
French society. British gradualism in this respect was better adapted 
to the rise and retention of a two-party system than French 
universalism. 


31 Op. cit., p 413. 
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If this survey of the causes of the two-party system in Britain war- 
rants any general hypothesis, it is that parties appear primarily to be 
the product of théir society and are only secondarily the offshoot of 
governmental institutions. Though the latter are not without influence 
upon the party structure, they serve mainly to brace and bolster a 
system whose foundations are deeply embedded in and shaped by the 


_ cultural, religious, and economic components of a nation. Moreover, 


before wider application can be given to evidence drawn from a single 
country, allowance must be made for any unique elements in its history, 
which in the case of Britain are certainly the timing sequence and the 
rate of political adjustment to socio-economic upheaval. Finally, this 
last word of caution must be offered to those who would diagnose 
causation: to have shown what caused a certain party system in a 
given country is not to demonstrate’ that these causes, and only these, 
are necessary to produce it in any and every country. i 
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POLITICAL ISSUES AND THE VOTE: 
NOVEMBER, 1952 


ANGUS CAMPBELL, GERALD GURIN AND WARREN E. MILLER 
University of Michigan 


In March, 1952 the Carnegie Corporation made available to the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council a research grant to support a major study of factors 
influencing the popular vote in the 1952 presidential election. Under the spon- 
sorship of the Council’s Committee on Political Behavior! this project is cur- 
rently being carried out by the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. 

The study was developed around six major objectives: 


1. To identify the voters and non-voters, Republicans and Democrats, within four 
major geographical areas, in regard to 
a. socio-economic characteristics; 
b. attitudes and opinions on political issues; 
c. perceptions of the parties and the candidates. 

2 To compare these groups to the corresponding groups in the 1948 presidential eleo 
tion. 

3. To trace the resolution of the vote with particular attention to the undecided and 
changing voters. 

4. To study the impact of the activities of the major parties on the population. 

5. To analyze the nature and correlates of political party identification. 

6. To analyse the nature and correlates of political participation. 


Data designed to meet these objectives were gathered by means of nation- 
wide sample surveys conducted in October and November, 1952. Two thousand 
- and twenty-one persons, chosen by methods of probability sampling to repre- 
sent all citizens of voting age living in private households in the United States, 
were interviewed by the Survey Research Center field staff shortly before the 
election; 1614 of these people were interviewed again shortly after the election? 
The data of the present article are all based on the sample of 1614 people who 
were interviewed both before and after the election. 

It is apparent that the full analysis of the data of this study will require 
many months. No major publication from the project is expected before 1954. 
However, because of the unusual interest in the study, it has seemed desirable 
to prepare one segment of the data for publication at the earliest possible date 
in order to acquaint students of political behavior with the nature of the project 


! The members of the SSRC Committee on Political Behavior are V. O. Key (chair- 
man), Conrad M. Arensberg, Angus Campbell, Alfred de Grazia, Oliver Garceau, Avery 
Leiserson, M. Brewster Smith, and David B. Truman. The. Committee is in no way re- 
sponsible for the present article. . 

2 Two hundred and twenty-two of the original 2021 respondents, who constituted an 
extra loading of the sample in the Far West, were dropped from the November sample. 
An additional 185 respondents could not be reinterviewed. Statements of the sample 
design and sampling errors and copies of the questionnaires may be obtained from the 
Survey Research Center upon request. 
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. and of the kinds of analysis which are being carried out. The present article was 
prepared with this purpose in view. í l i 


THE OBJECTIVES 


Studies of political behavior and particularly sample surveys related to 
voting behavior have demonstrated that during recent years the followers of 
the two major political parties have differed, substantially in their views on 
the pressing issues of the day.? In 1948, for example, the amendment of the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act became an issue of such heat that it divided Republican 
and Democratic voters almost as clearly as the question as to who was to be- 
come president. It has recently been proposed that party identification and 
attitudes on partisan issues may exercise reciprocal relationships producing 
uniformity among party followers, some identifying with the party because of 
its stand on issues, others adopting positions on issues in order to conform to 
party position.‘ 

- The major purpose of the present article is to make available new data con- 
cerning the role of political issues in a presidential election campaign. Although 
a short appendix presents data showing the voting records of the major demo- 
graphic groupings in the 1948 and 1952 elections, the primary intent of the ar- 
ticle is to carry further than has hitherto been possible the analysis of the 
relationship of the voter’s attitudes on partisan issues to his actual vote. - 

Limitations of space and the preliminary state of our analysis preclude any 
‘exhaustive treatment of the relation of issues to voting behavior in the recent 
election. We will concentrate, therefore, on two of the most striking character- 
istics of the 1952 vote—the unusually large turnout, and the shift to the Re- 
publicans after a generation of Democratic rule—and attempt to show how 
these phenomena were related to the issues covered in this study. The first 
two sections of this article, therefore, will be mainly concerned with the ee: 
ing two questions: 


- 


How were issues related to the movement of citizens from the passivity of non-voting 
into the act of voting in the 1952 presidential election? 

How were issues related to changes in voting behavior whereby blocs of voters were ` 
lost by one party and gained by another party? 


In addition to the study of campaign issues, another familiar method of 
analyzing the presidential vote has been through comparison of the voting 
records of various easily defined sub-groupings of the national electorate: 
Past research has corroborated common-sense impressions that, during the last 
twenty years, there has been a tendency for labor union members, college edu- 
cated people, residents of large cities, farmers, Catholics, Southerners -and 
members of other such social classifications to cast their votes rather predomi- 


3? Angus Campbell and R. L. Kahn, The People Elect a President (Ann Arbor, 1952); 
Warren E. Miller, “Party Preference and Attitudes on Political Issues: 1948-1951,” this 
Ruvinw, Vol. 47, pp. 45-60 (March, 1953). 

4 George Belknap and Angus Campbell, “Political Party Identification and Attitudes 
toward Foreign Policy,’ ’ Public Opinton Quarterly, Vol. 15, pp. 601-23 (Winter, 1951-52). 
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nantly for one or the other party. This has in fact.led to the proposition put for- ` 
ward by Lazarsfeld and his associates that voting may be largely understood 
as an expression of the individual's conformance to his basic sociological en- 
vironment. i 
Although these relationships between socio-economic groupings and the vote: 
have usually been considered separately from the relationships between cam- 
paign issues and the vote, the ‘two analytic approaches overlap in many ways. 
‘As politicians have recognized in shifting their arguments to suit their audience, ` 
many issues have differential meaning and importance for different segments of 
the population. An analysis which systematically examines the differential 
relation between issues and the vots in different sub-groupings of the national 
electorate should provide added insight both into the meaning of the issues and 
the reasons for intergroup voting differences. Although such a systematic analy- 
sis is beyond the scope of the present report, some preliminary data bearing on 
this problem will be presented. The third section of this report will be mainly 

concerned with the following question: ` 
_ Were the relationships between specified issues and voting behavior in the 1952 elec- 


tion essentially the same for all major sactions of the electorate or were there important 
differences between people in different socio-economic groupings? 


THE DATA 


A full investigation of public attitudes on the political issues of the 1952 cam- 
-paign would have required a very extensive interview devoted entirely to this 
objective. Because of the pressure oi other interests it was decided to restrict 
this aspect of the present study to seven questions, three relating to domestic 
issues and four to foreign policy issues.° They were asked as part of the pre- 
election interview. These questions were chosen on an a priori basis as repre- 
senting areas of relatively clear party difference and covering a broad range 
of governmental activities. 

A major characteristic of the items is that they are all issues on AN the 
Truman Administration accepted responsibility for a particular position. Ad- 
herence to this criterion means, of course, that these particular questions can- 
not be thought of as a representative sample of all the questions which might 
have been asked concerning the issues of the campaign. It will be noted, for 
example, that no inquiries were made regarding “corruption” or “communism 
in government” although these accusations were prominently featured in the 
oratory of the campaign.’ The questions were selected with the following broad 
considerations in mind: The issues should encompass fundamental, long term 
party differences (e.g., governmental social welfare activity, U. S. foreign in- 


5 P. Lasarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York, 1948). 

$ The seven questions are reproduced in Appendix II along with a detailed statement . 
as to how the answers to these questions were categorized for purposes of the present - 
analysis. - 

7 A separate analysis of the importance of these charges, based on the coding of certain 
open-ended questions in the interview, will be included -in a later report. 
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volvement), they should tap both ideological orientations and the less sophisti- 

tated “bread and butter” reactions (e.g., Taft-Hartley, FEPC, U. S. entry in 

the Korean war), and they should provide information on recent partisan 
controversies (e.g., U. S. China policy, current. U. S. Korean policy). - 

It is possible that a different choice of questions might have yielded results 
different from those which are presented here. However, the questions which 

. were used were chosen because they bore on issues which appeared to be of 
major significance and it is not probable that other questions bearing on these 
’ game issues would have yielded substantially different results. 

‘Each of the seven questions was scored as to whether the respondent ex- 
pressed an opinion-supporting the policy of the Truman Administration or op- 
- posing it. For each question there were some respondents who did not offer a 

clearly pro- or anti- Democratic opinion, either becatise they knew nothing about 
the question (as in the case of the Taft-Hartley Act) or because they did not : 
hold any clearly partisan position regarding it. In the presentations which fol- 
low, the proportions of supporting, opposing and neutral-uncertain responses 
total to 100 per cent for each of the groupings which is being represented. For 
the convenience of the reader, an Index of Partisanship is also included. This 
is obtained by subtracting the proportion of responses opposing the Democratic 
position from the proportion supporting it. 

Each of the respondents was asked in the November interview how ‘he had 
voted on November 4th. Seventy-four per cent of the sample said they had 
voted.’ The two-party division of their two-party vote was 58 per cent for 
Eisenhower and 42 per cent for Stevenson, indicating a slight bias in favor of 

„Eisenhower but well within the sampling error of the survey. When the opinions 
of these Democratic and Republican voters on the seven issues are compared 
it is possible to sée the extent to which these particular questions divided the 
followers of the two parties (Table I). 

The absolute values which are presented in this and the following tables are 
much less important for the present analysis than the relation of these values 
to each other. The significant conclusion to be drawn from Table I is the fact 
that on all of the seven questions Democrats and Republicans, taken as total 
groups, differ in their opinions and differ in the direction of their party position. 
Throughout the seven issues one finds more Democratic than Republican voters 
supporting Democratic policies. On four of the items there is both a preponder- 
ance of Democratic support for Democratic policies and, at the same time, a 

“comparable balance of Republican opposition to the same policies. 

It will be noted that the issue of FEPC was least discriminative of all the 
seven issues in separating Democratic and Republican voters. Attitudes on this 

_ issue are also found to have markedly different relationships to voting patterns - 
than do attitudes on the other six issues. Because of the unique character of this 


*It must be remembered that the sample excluded the institutional population, the ` 
- “floating” population, people living in military establishments, etc. Such people are esti- 
mated to total nearly ten million and it may be safely assumed that they are very largely 
non-voters. 


ee Ca 


- 
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issue, possibly resulting from its strong racial and regional components, it is not 
included in the analysis which follows. A detailed statement of the interrelations 
of all the issues studied will be presented in a subsequent report. 


TABLE I. THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 1952 VOTE FOR PRESIDENT 
AND ATTITUDES ON SEVEN 1952 CAMPAIGN ISSUES 
¥ 











Suppors Oppose i 
Issue Vote— Demo- aie Demo- Total Pe 
1952 cratic ORD cratic Š shi 
Position Certain Position P 
Governmental social D 33% 62 5 100% +28 
welfare activity R 19%, 50 31 100% —12 
Taft-Hartley D 32% 56. 12 100% +20 
R 9% 55 36 100% —27 
FEPC D 51% 4 45 100% + 6 
R 40% 6 54 100% —14 
U. S. foreign D 43% 13 44 100% — 1 5 
involvement R 28% 7 65 100% —37 
U. S. China policy D 60% 23 17 100% +43 
R 38% 24 38 100% 0 
U. 8. entry in D 52% 16 . 82 100% +20 
Korean war R 34% | 20 46 “100% ~12, 
_Current U. 8. D 52% 7 41 100% +11 
Korean policy R 36% 8 56 100% —20 


Number of cases: Democratic votere—494 
Republican voters —687 


The respondents of the survey were not only asked their 1952 vote; they were 
also asked how they voted in 1948.? When these two reports are combined for 
each respondent it is possible to subdivide the sample into politically meaning- 
ful groupings which have more analytical interest than the sample taken as a 
whole. The discussion which follows deals with five such groups: 


The regular voters. 


1. The regular Democrats, people who voted for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nee in both the 1948 and 1952 elections, hereafter referred to as DD’s (362 cases). 


2. The regular Republicans, peopla who voted for the Republican nominee in both 
1948 and 1952, hereafter referred to as RR’s (385 cases). 


? The authors are aware of the dangers of error ‘in recalling a vote cast four years 
previously. Examination of the data on the reported 1948 votes shows evidence of some 
random error in report, but no serious systematic error. The question on 1948 vote was ~ 
asked in the pre-election interview. 
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The new voters. 


3. The new Democrats, people who did not vote in 1948, either because of age or 
other reasons, but who voted Democratic in 1952, hereafter referred to as ND’s (104 


cases). 
$ x 


4, The new Republicans, people who did not vote in 1948 but voted Republican in 
1952, hereafter referred to as NR’s (125 cases). 


' The switching voters. 


5. The Democrats turned Republican, people who had voted Democratic in 1948 
but who voted Republican in 1952, hereafter referred to as DR’s (165 cases).1° 


\ I. THE NEW VOTERS 


The data of the survey show that those voters of 1952 who were non-voters’ ` 
in 1948 were composed, about one to three, of young people eligible to vote for 
the first time and older people who, for one reason and another, had not voted `’ 
in the 1948 election. Both classes of new voters voted in very nearly the same 
proportions as did the rest of the population, the young people giving General | 
Eisenhower a 57-48 majority of their two-party vote, and their older counter- 
parts voting 53-47 for Republican electors. Inasmuch as ‘the divisions within 
these two groups were not significantly different from the division within the 
rest of the population, it is apparent that, given no other changes, the elimina- 
tion of the 1948 non-voters from the 1952 electorate would not have altered the 
proportionate distribution of the popular vote. 

The fact that both these classes of new voters followed the national trend 
very closely in their choice of candidates indicates that they were not activated 
into the role of voters by any common point of viéw regarding current issues. 
On the contrary, it would appear that the ND’s and the NR’s must-have dif- 
fered about as much in their perceptions and attitudes as did the rest of the 
voters. . ; 

- In order to reveal the possible rélationships which may have existed in these 
groups between positions taken on the issues with which this study deals and 
preferences for one or the other candidate, it is necessary to compare the 
opinions expressed by the ND’s and the NR’s in answer to the different ques- 

i tions asked. This is done in Table II, which also includes the responses given ` 

` by the “regular” voters, DD’s arid RR’s. 

An overall inspection of this table makes apparent a clear polarity in partisan 
attitudes on each question, with a strong tendency toward a pro-Democratic- 
position among the DD’s and an anti~Democratic position among the RR’s. 
The ND’s tend to resemble the DD’s and the NR’s to resemble the RR’s. 

It will be noted that the ND’s are more consistently similar to their DD 
associates than the NR’s are to the RR’s. The distributions of the ND opinions 
differ-only slightly from those of the DD’s, in two cases appearing to be slightly 
more partisanly Democratic than the DD’s and in the other four cases some- 


: 10 There were also a few people who had voted Republican in 1948 but who voted 
`~ Democratic in 1952. Their number was too small to warrant statistical analysis. 
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“what less. On: dhe other hand, the differences between the distributions of the 


NR’s and the RR’s are generally larger and in every” case the NR’s tend to be 
` Jess clearly Republican than the RR’s: : 

When one considers the positions of the préviously non-voting groups on , 
“individual 4 issues, it may be seen that for the ND group four issues (governmen- 


tal social welfare activity, Taft-Hartley ae -U. S. China policy, and U. 8: en- 


TABLE n RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PATTERNS- OF 1948-1952 VOTING BEHAVIOR 
` AND ATTITUDES ON BIX 1952 CAMPAIGN ISSURS 





1948- Support - Neutral ‘Oppose . Index 


Issue 1952 Democratic . or Un- Democratic’, Total of Parti- 
Vote Position ‘ certain’ Position sanship 
Governmental social DD 33% - 64 3 100% +380 
welfare activity. . ND 387% . 52 11 100% +26- 
7 NR 29% 49 22 100% +7 
`> RR 15% | 46 39. 100% —24 
` Taft-Hartley ` DD 36% -> . 52 12 100% +4 
' ND 27% © 63 10. 100% -17 ~- 
NR 13% 63 - 24 100% —11 
RR 7% -49 44 100% —37 
U. 8. foreign involve- DD. 44%. ` At ` 45 | 100% —1 
ment > ND 46% 13 41 100% +5 
f ` NR 31% 7 ‘62 100% —31 
RR 24% 6 . 70 100%  —46 
U. 8. China policy DD 66% | 19 15 100% > +51 
: ND 51% — 24 ' 2 _ 100% +26 
: NR - 43% o A 33 ` 100% +10 
` k RR 33% ` 22 45 100% —12 
U. 8. entry in Korean DD 53% l4 33 - 100% °- +20 
war 7 ND 58% . 14° - 28 100% _ +30 
. NR 36% > 21 43 _. 100% -7 
RR 31% . = 19 -50 100% —19 
Current U. S. Korean DD 55% - 5 40 “100% +15 
‘policy- , : ND 46% 3 - 5L ` 100% `. 8 
: l >. NR. 46% 4 i- 60 100% -4 
RR. 33% 6 61 100% — 28 - 





try in Korean war) show a significantly larger number of pro-Democratic than- 
anti-Democratic attitudes. On the questions of U. 8. foreign involvement and 
current U. 8. Korean policy the ND’s are so evenly split as to make any state- 
ment about the relationship between aristides on those questions and behavior 
in voting most tenuous. 

On only one issue, U. 8. foreign EE did -the NR’s show greater 
partisanship as a group than did members of the ND group. On most of the 
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other issues iber were clearly less homogeneous in their views. It may be con- 
cluded that except for the foreign involvement issue and, possibly, Taft- 
Hartley, the voting behavior of the NR’s was only casually or occasion- 
ally related to their stands on those issues explored in the survey. Furthermore, 
the issue-vote relationships were markedly smaller for the NR’s than for the 
ND’s. 

This, of course, does not preclude the possibility that for each NR voter 
some one or two issues, but not the remaining issues, were relevant for activat- 
ing his or her Republican vote. This is a necessary reservation which applies to 
all such analysis conducted at this level. The absence of direct relationship be- 
tween factors X and: Y insofar.as any group of individuals is concerned does 
not mean that the relationship does not exist for any individual within the 
group. It does mean, however, that in this instance the existence of a factor 
“X” (attitudes on an issue) is not the influence which alone produced the 

. factor “Y” (Democratic or Republican vote) which is held i in common by ail 
members of the group. 

It is possible to compare these relationships between the attitudes of “regu- 
lar” voters and “new” voters in 1952 to comparable data obtained in a Survey 
Research Center study in 1948. In the earlier study a similar sample were asked 
how they had voted in the 1948 and previous elections." A summary of the data 
from the two studies is presented in Figure 1. It should be noted that the fela- 
tive partisanship of the different voting groups is represented in this figure by 
dividing the number of responses in the group supporting Democratic policies 
by the sum of the responses supporting and opposing Democratic policies. Thus, 
a point above the 50 per cent line represents a pro-Democratic plurality; a point 


below the line represents an anti-Democratic plurality (although not neces- 


sarily a majority). 

Figure 1 suggests that the role played by issues in activating former non- 
voters Was different in 1952 than it had been in. 1948. In the 1948 election 
voters who had previously been non-voters tended to take positions on issues 
with a degree of partisanship at least as great as that of the “regular” party 
voters. The plurality of ND’s (individuals who usually had not voted but who 
voted Democratic in 1948) supporting Democratic policies in 1948 was ap- 
proximately the same as that found among members of the DD (Democratic 
voters in 1944 and 1948) group. The NR’s were in even greater agreement in 
supporting Republican policies than were their RR cohorts. 

The 1948 election was, it seems in retrospect, by and large a party election. 
Neither candidate was overly attractive to people who were not confirmed 
party followers, the campaign was hardly the exciting, arousing campaign of 
1952, and the outcome may have appeared to be so certain as to discourage 


u The questions about earlier voting behavior were not exactly the same in the two 
surveys. In 1948 the respondents were asked, “Have you voted in any presidential elec- 
tions before this one? Have you usually voted Democratic or Republican?” In 1952 they 
were asked “In 1948, you remember that Truman ran against Dewey. Do you remember 
for sure whether or not you voted in that election? Which one did you vote for?” 


' 


me = 
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Fra. 1. Change in relationships between summary scores on campaign issues and 
-presidential vote: 1948-1952." 


Score: Number of responses supporting Democratic policies divided by the total num- 
ber of responses supporting and opposing Democratic policies. 


* ND 1948: Usual non-voters voting Democratic in 1948 
ND 1952: Non-voters of 1948 who voted Democratic in 1952 
DD 1948; Usual Democratic voters who voted Democratic in 1948 
DD 1952: Democratic voters of 1948 who voted Democratic in 1952 
DR 1948: Usual Democratic voters who voted Republican in 1948 
DR 1952: Democratic voters of 1948 who voted Republican in 1952 
RR 1948: Usual Republican voters who voted Republican in 1948 
RR 1952: Republican voters of 1948 who voted Republican in 1952 
NR 1948: Usual non-voters who voted Republican in 1948 
NR 1952: Non-voters of 1948 who voted Republican in 1952 


usual non-participants from leaving their firesides to vote. In the absence of 
magnetic candidates or an exciting campaign, it may be argued that those 
usual non-voters who did vote in 1948 must have done so because of party loy- 
alty or out of personal concern over particular political issues. If this supposi- 
tion is valid, it then follows that the ND’s and NR’s of 1948 were largely party 
followers who knew the party line on the campaign issues, or they were citizens 
drawn into the political conflict primarily because of the issues. In any event, 
the ND’s and NR’s in a year of abnormally low turnout proved to be well 
aware of-the political implications of their attitudes on issues and an unmistak- 


7 
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ably high relationship between their stand on issues and the direction of their 
vote resulted. 

When the 1952 side of igus 1 is examined it is seen that the degree of re- 
semblance of the two groups of “new” voters to their “regular” counterparts 
is not the same as it had been in 1948. The attitudes of the ND’s appear to be | 
only slightly less Democratic in their direction than are those of the DD’s. 
The NR’s, however, who had been particularly partisan i in 1948, were very near 
an even division in: their attitudes in 1952. 

The 1952 campaign differed from that of 1948 in a number of important re- 
spects. It presented two new candidates, one of whom was one of the most 


‘widely known and respected men in contemporary American life. It was fea- 


tured by an intensity of campaigning and general political activity far beyond 
that of 1948. It was distinguished by the prominence of charges against the 
party in power, charges which were not issues in the sense used in this article 
but accusations of “corruption,” “communist infiltration” and the like. it 
brought into focus more acutély than had been the case in 1948 the propio 2 of 
over-extended one-party rule, the “time for a change” argument. 

If it is surmised that the impact of these non-issue elements of the 1952 cam-. 
paign was favorable to the Republican candidate, the issue positions of the ND 
and NR groups are not difficult to understand. It is known that the pool of 
1948 non-voters, from which both the ND’s and NR’s came, was largely 
Democratic in usual party preference.” It was this fact that gave rise to the ` 
popular supposition before the 1952 election that an increase in turnout would 
be advantageous to the Democrats. If the “new” voters in 1952 had come into 
the ranks of voters solely on the basis of party loyalty or party-linked issues, 
their total vote would very likely have favored the Democratic candidate. How- 
ever, the other forces at work in the campaign apparently succeeded in changing 


„this Democratic majority into a slight Republican majority. Presumably the. 


1948 non-voters of a Republican inclination were joined in 1952 by enough de- 
fectors from the pool of non-voting Democrats (probably those least firmly com- 
mitted to a Democratic position on issues) to create an NR group slightly larger 
than the remaining ND group. Considering this defection of recently, and pez- 
haps only partially, converted Democrats in the NR ranks and the probability 
that irregular voters of both parties are less likely than their more regular 


_ cohorts to be sufficiently involved in politics to hold highly partisan attitudes, 


it is not surprising that the issue positions of the NR group should not be as 
partisan as:those of the “regular” Republicans (RR’s). 
In summary, the data presented in this section appear to justify the follow- 


` ing statements: 


1. As a group Democratic voters were significantly Bee likely than Republican 


voters to support Democratic policies on all of the issues subjected to inquiry in this ` 


study: 


og As shown in the 1948 Survey Research Gantar study and in as yet unpublished data 
from the present study. 


x 
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rA The distributions of the attitudes of “new” Democrats were very aimilar to those 
of “regular” Democrats. 


3. The distributions .of opinions of “new” Republicans were generally less “Re- 
publican” than those of the “regular” Republicans. The general issue of extent of 
American involvement in world affairs was the only one on which this group was highly 
partisan. 


` 4. A comparison of the voting of “new” voters in 1948 and “new? voters in 1952 
suggests that differences in the electoral situations of the two years resulted in gains 
for the Republican party in 1952 which were not PRE associated with partisan 
issues as defined in this study. 


I. THE “SHIFTING”? VOTERS 


A brief study of the reported previous voting. behavior of the 1952 voters is 
enough to reveal that former Democrats who voted for Eisenhower held the 
balance of power in the 1952 election. While sizeable numbers of 1948 non- 
voters were coming into the ranks of 1952 voters, dividing their favors rather 
equally between the two presidential aspirants, smaller numbers of people who 


had voted in 1948 were withdrawing fromthe political arena to become non=, 


voters in 1952. The net result of these additions and subtractions left the Re- 
publicans with an added six per cent of the population supporting their cause. 
In the same way, the Democrats picked up slightly more than two per cent of 
the population. As these. sizeable, but to some extent compensating, shifts 
were occurring, some eleven per cent of the citizens were deciding to change 
their votes from 1948 Democratic to 1952 Republican (DR’s). Although the 
net gain realized by the Republicans from the movement to and from active or 
inactive voting status was enough to jeopardize the Democrats’ slim margin 
of 1948, the movement of changing voters away from the Democrats (offset 
only by a shift of one per cent in the other direction) was of crucial importance. 
The switching of the DR changers was not only a movement of a larger number 
of people, it was also a movement of double importance inasmuch as each 
Republican gain was also.a Democratic loss. 

All told, some 25 per cent of the final Republican vote came from 1948 
Democrats. Given this added Republican support, only an extreme combina- 
tion. of pro-Democratic shifts among other parts of the total electorate could 
have salvaged the Democratic party hopes for victory. Conversely, if these 
“shifting” voters had remained Democrats, DD's instead of DR’s, the other 
shifts which took place within the groups moving into and out of the active 
electorate would, at best, have been barely sufficient to create an. Eisenhower 
victory. 

When the attitudes of these “shifting” voters t are sane to those of the 

“regular” voters of the two parties it will be seen that they occupy a position 
between the extremes on every issue (Table ITI). Their disagreements with the 
position of the “regular” Democrats-:are about equally great for both domestic 
and foreign issues. It must be noted, however, that these former Democrats do 
not go all the way to the “regular” Republican position on any of-these issues. 
In this respect they differ from the DR’s of 1948 whose partisanship on the 


z 
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issues of that year was scarcely less Republican than that of the 1948 RR’s 


(see Figure 1). . 


The issue positions of the 1948 Democrats turned 1952 Republicans (DR’s) 
resemble those of the 1952 Republicans who had not voted in 1948 (NR’s). It 
-~ will be recalled, however, that the NR’s are made up of people of both Demo- 
cratic and Republican party preference. Their intermediate position on issues 
appears to result from combining. these two unlike groups as well as from their 


TABLE NI. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SHIFT OF VOTE, 1948-1952, AND aTTITUDHS 


Issue 


Governmental social 
welfare activity 


Taft-Hartley 


U. 8. foreign involve- 
ment 


U. 8. China policy 


U. 8. entry in Korean 
war 


Current U. 8. Korean 
policy 


i 


ON BIX 1952 CAMPAIGN ISSUBS 


1948- 
1952 
Vote 


DD 
DR 
RR. 


Support 
Democratic 
_ Position 


33% 
' 22% 
15% 


36% 
12% 
71% 


44% 
35% 
24% 


66% 
47 % 
38% 


53% 
41% 
31% 


55% © 


38% 
33% 


Neutral 
or Un- 
certain 


Oppose, 
Democratic 
Position 


Total ` 


100% 
100% 
100% 


100% 


100% 
100% 


100% 
100% 
100% 


100% 
100% 
100% 


100% 


100% 
100% 


100% 
100% 
100% 


Index 
of Parti- . _ 
sanship 


+30 
-2 
—24 


+24 
—15 
‘37 


-1 
—23 
— 48 


“+51 
+19 
—12 


` +20 
2 
—19 


“415 
—18 
—28 


relatively low level of political involvement (as inferred from their non-voting 
in 1948). This is not the case with the DR’s; they were all voting Democrats in 
1948. The fact that the distributions of their attitudes digress so clearly from 
those of the “regular’ Democrats may be explained in either of two ways: 

1. The 1952 DR’s may have been people whose attitudes had never been as “Demo- 


cratic” as those of other Democrats, who had voted Democratic in 1948 out of a sense 
‘of party loyalty and the lack of any impelling reason to do otherwise, but who were. 


jolted loose from the Democratic party in 1952 by some non-issue factor or combination 
of factors which was present in the electoral situation of that year. 


2. The 1952 DR’s may have been no more or less Democratic in their views on issues 
in 1948 than were other Democrats. During the ensuing four years they may have been 
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converted from their Democratic point of view to a more nearly Republican position on 
issues. Having made this ideological transition it was natural for them to vote Repub- 
lican in 1952. 


It is probably safe to assume that both these mechanisms were at work in 
creating the 1952 DR’s. If the process had been mainly one of conversion one 
might have expected that the foreign policy issues might have shown greater 
discrepancies from the “regular” Democratic position than would the domestic 
issues, considering the events of the 1948~1952 period. The fact that this is not 
true suggests that the “switching” voters-were largely people who were not 
sufficiently bound to the Democratic party by conviction regarding its position 
on issues or by simple party loyalty to withstand the pressure of other factors 
which were important at the time of the campaign. 

This section may be summarized in the following statements: 


1. The “shifting” voters fell between the “regular” voters of the two parties in their 
attitudes on the issues presented in this study. 


, 2. No single issue appears to have exerted any special influence in the defection of 
1948 Democrats to a 1952 Republican vote. 


3 Itis suggested that the “switching? voters were particularly susceptible to factors 
favoring the Republicans. because of their comparative lack of conviction regarding the 
Democratic position on partisan issues. 


Il. SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPINGS WITHIN THE ELECTORATE 


The two preceding sections have dealt with the relation between voting be- 
havior and six issues of the presidential campaign, with particular emphasis on 
the change in voting behavior between 1948 and 1952. In this section we will 
be concerned with the question of whether the relations between these issues 
and voting behavior were essentially the same for all classes of people within 
the electorate, or whether there were differential relationships for people in 
different socio-economic groupings. Since space does not permit a discussion of 
all relevant demographic groups, the discussion will center around four of the 
variables generally associated with the New Deal-Fair Deal coalition—occu- 
pation, union membership, education, and religion. We will compare the 
“regular” voters (DD’s and RR’s) found in these different groupings on their 
overall issue stand”? and on their attitudes on two selected individual issues. 

Inter-group Comparisons on Overall Issue Stands. The distributions of atti- 
tudes of the different voting groups within demographic categories are pre- 
sented in Table IV. Comparing the distributions of the “regular” Democratic 
voters (DD’s) from group to group, and examining the inter-group compari- 
sons of the “regular” Republican voters (RR’s), one finds a very high degree of: 
similarity within the demographic groupings. This is particularly true of the 
Republican voters (RR’s). Catholic and Protestant, union member and non- 
‘ union member, businessman and farmer—all classifications of “regular” Re- 
publicans took very nearly the same overall Republican position on issues. 


\ S, 
1 By “overall issue stand” we mean a summary score based on the attitudes on all six 
issues, rather than the attitude on an individual issue. 
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The “regular” Democrats show somewhat more variation from group to 
group. For example, there is a tendency for better educated DD’s to take a more 
homogeneous Democratic position than their less highly educated party as- 
sociates. These distributions are based on small samples, ene one the dif- . 
ferences which appear are not large. : 

Although the “shifting” voters and the “new” voters are Spel presses in 
Table IV, some mention may be made of their distributions. The DR voters, 
shifting b the Republican candidate from a Democratic vote in 1948, take a 
general issue position between the “regular” Democrats and Republicans in- 
nearly all of the socio-economic groupings considered. The ND’s and NR’s 
alsò tended to follow the ND and NR issue pattern described in the first section 
of this report in all of the demographic subgroups studied. The samples of these 

voting groups are too small to support detailed presentation. 
` Inter-group Comparisons on Two Individual Issues. It might be reasonably 
objected that the failure of these data to show any sizeable differences i in atti- 
tudes between people drawn from very different circumstances of life may 
have resulted from the combining of scores from six separate issues. It is pos- 
sible, for example, that two RR groups that are similar in their distributions of 
combined scores might show significant differences on individual issues, differ- 
ences that cancel each other out when the issues are combined. An intensive 
analysis of all six issues for all demographic groups is beyond the scope of this 
discussion. However, to give some indication of the additional variations re- 
- vealed by an analysis of individual issues, inter-group comparisons were made 
for the DD’s and RR’s on the most general domestic and foreign issues, those 
pertaining to government social welfare activity and foreign involvement. The 
data are presented in Tables V and VI. 

These tables show a number of variations from the pattern described in 
Table IV. Perhaps most striking is the fact that the different RR groups, which `. 
showed such similarity in their overall issue scores, differ considerably on these 
two individual issues. This is particularly evident when the RR’s of the differ- 
ent occupational groups are compared. The Republican voters of higher oc- 
cupational status take a more Republican position on the general domestic 
issue than do the lower status occupation groups, but are less Republican on 
the‘general foreign issue. “Regular”. Republicans among “blue-collar” workers 
are as a group extremely “‘isolationist” in their views on foreign involvement 
but they do not support the Republican position on the role of the federal gov- 
ernment in domestic welfare programs. As might be expected, the variations 
among the “regular” Republicans of different educational background follow 
the same pattern as those associated with occupational differences: 

Following the general “cross-pressure” hypothesis,“ one might be léd to 
explain some of these differences among “regular” Republican voters of differ-. 
ent educational and occupational groupings as resulting from the interaction of 
party position and group position in determining attitudes on issues. Thus, 
when the issue position dictated by one’s party choice comes in conflict with 


4 P. Lasarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, The People’s Choice, cited in n. 5. 
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TABLE IV. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SUMMARY SCORES ON CAMPAIGN ISSUES AND PATTERNS 
oF 1948-1052 VOTING BEHAVIOR. OF DIFFERENT 8OCIO-BCONOMIC GROUPS 


_ Support Neu- Oppose 


1948- D iral D : Index Number 
Group- 1062-57 era Or emo- “Total of Parti- of 
2 Vote cratic Uncer- cratic sanship* Cases 
Position* tain* Position* 
Occupation: l 5 as See ; : i 
Professional and DD 56% 21 23 100% +33 ~ 60 
business : RR 28% 19° 53 ` 100% ; —25 127 
‘White collar DD “49% 2 26 100% +23 33 
RR 27% 22 >- 51 100%: . —24 ; 51 
Skilled and semi- DD. 48% 26 26 100% +22 136 
skilled RR 28% 2 50 100% —27 75 
Unskilled . DD 46% 27 | 27 . 100% +19 49 
>~ RR + A% A 52 > 100%  —31 20 
Farm operator DD 42% 28 . 30° 10% +12 29 
l RR ` 21%: 23 56 - 100% —35 36 
Union Membership: ; . f l : 
Union DD 55% 22 23 100% +32 143 
: RR ' 24% 24 -~ 52 100% —28 -~ 74 
Non-union © DD 44% 29 -27 100% +17 29 
ine RR 25% 22 > 53 100% —28 311 
‘Education: ae 7 
College DD -57% 21 22 100% +35 33 
RR 28% ‘16 56 10% —28 94 
‘High school `` DD 52% 24 . 24 100% +28 171 
RR 24% 25° 51° 100% —27 193 
Grade school ¿DD 44% 129 _ 27 100% +17 157 
RR ` 22% 24 54 100% —32 , 97 
Religion: a a 
Catholic | DD 50% ` 28 ’ 22 . 100% : +28 119 
i RR 26% 23: 51i -10% `~ —25 66 
Protestant DD 46% 28 28 100% +18 207 
RR ` 24% .22 5 54 100% —30 308 


* These figures were obtained by adding the scores for all six issues and dividing by six. 


+ 
\ 
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TABLE V. BELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERNMENTAL SOCIAL WELFARE 
ACTIVITY AND PATTERNS OF 1948-1952 VOTING BEHAVIOR OF DIFFHRENT 
> ~ SOCIO-ECONÔMIO GROUPS 








Support Neu- Oppose 


1948- Demo- tralor Dano _ Index Number 
Group 1952 : me . Total of Parti- of 
j i Vote oratio Uncer- oratio sanship Cases 
Position tain Position 
Occupation: 
Professionaland DD - 51% 49 0 100% +51 60 
business RR 15% 41 44 100%.  —29 127 
White collar DD 27% 70 3 - 100% +24 33 
RR 14% 47 39 100% . —25 51 
Skilled and semi- DD 34% 61 5 100% +29 136 
skilled RR 24%, 51 25 ` 100% =l 75 
Unskilled DD 24% 76 0 100% +24 49 
RR 37% 653 10 100% +27 20 
Farm operator DD 36% £61 3 + 100% +33 29 
RR 8% 42 50 100% —42 36 
Union Membership: 
Union i DD 36% 62 2 100% +34 143 
a RR 27% 43 30 100% <9 74 
Non-union DD 33% 63 4 100% +20 219 
RR 13% 45 42 100% -29 31l 
Education: 
College DD 42% 55 3 100% +39 . 33 
RR 18% 35 52 100% —39 . 94 
High school DD 37% 59 4 100% . +33 171 
i RR 16% 48 0 37 100% —22 193 
_ Grade school DD 2% 68 3 10% +26 157 
RR 2% 47 33 100% -13 97 
Religion: : 
Catholic DD 28% 71 1 100% +27 119 
. RR 19% 47 34 100% =15 66 
Protestant “DD 32% 6&3 5 100% +27 207 


RR 15% 44 41 100% —26 308 
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TABLE VI. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ATTITUDES TOWARD FORBIGN INVOLVEMENT AND 
PATTERNS OF 1948-1952 VOTING BEHAVIOR OF DIFFERENT i ' 
BOCIO-ECONOMIO GROUPS 


Support Neu- Oppose 


1948- Demo- talor Damo Index Number - 
Group 1952 tie U 7 : Total of Parti- of 
Vote cone Uncer- , eratio sanship Cases 
Position tain Position 
Occupation: : 
Professional and DD 61% 2 37 100% +24 60 
business RR 33% 3 64 100% —31 127 
White collar DD 41% 15 44 100% —3 33 
3 RR 33% 2 65 100% —32 51 
Skilled and semi- DD 45% 7 48 100% -3 136 
skilled RR 22% 4 - 74 100% —52 75 
Unskilled DD 42% 7 61 100% —9 49 
RR 0 10 90 100% —90 20 
Farm operator - DD 22% 11 67 100% —45 29 
RR 14% 9 77 100% —63 36 
Union Membership: : 
. Union DD 58% 8 39 100% +14 143 
RR 19% 7 74 100% ~ —55 74 
Non-union DD 40% 7 53 100% -13 219 
RR 26% 3 71 100% —45 311 
Education: 
College DD 60% +9. 22 100% +47 33 
RR 37% 2 61 100% —24 94 
High school DD 46% 6 48 100% -2 171 
RR . 25% 4 71 100% —46. 193 
Grade school © DD 4% 8 52 100% -12 157 
RR 11% 6 83 100% —72 97 
Religion: a 
Catholic DD 58% 8 89 100% +14 119 
RR 24% 5 71 100% —47 66 
Protestant DD 39% 6 55 100% —16 207 


RR A% 4 72 100%. —48 308 
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the position that is congruent with one’s membership in a given socio-economic 
grouping, one might predict that there would be a compromise between the two 
extremes. Conversely, when a group position coincides with a party position 
on an issue, the result might be expected to be a position more extreme than 
either would have been without the other. Accordingly, one might explain the 
failure of “blue-collar” Republicans as a group to support the Republican 
position on the government welfare activity issue as the result of a position 
dictated by socio-economic group interest counteracting the position associated 
with party choice. On the other hand, the extremely homogeneous support that 
the “regular” Republicans of lower education give to the Republican position 
on the issue of U. S. foreign involvement might be thought of as resulting from 
a reinforcement of the restricted world view common among people of lower 
education by a congruent party position. 

Although this interpretation may be appropriate for these ETA among 
the “regular” Republicans of different education and occupations, it does not 
explain other variations which appear in the tables. Unlike the patterns of the 
RR’s, which are different for the two issues, the inter-group occupational and 
educational patterns for the “regular” Democrats are the same for both issues. 
On both the foreign and domestic. issues ’theré is a tendency for DD’s of higher 
_ occupational status (professional people and businessmen) to take a more 
homogeneous Democratic position than that taken by “blue collar’? workers, 
and there is a similar tendency for greater support of the Democratic. position 
to be associated with higher education. In terms of socio-economic group in- 
terest one might have expected “blue collar” Democratic voters to show more 
support for activity of the federal government in social welfare programs than 
would be shown by Democrats of professional or businessman status, whereas, 
as indicated in Table V, they tend to show less. 

A similar discrepancy appears when differences between the attitudes of the 
“regular” voters of the two main American religious groupiogs are examined. 
If-one were to assume that American Catholics might have special reasons to 
support an internationalist position in current foreign policy, one would expect 
that Catholics of each party would react more favorably to the foreign involve- 
ment question than Protestants within that party. In fact Catholic Democrats 
do support the foreign involvement policy in somewhat larger proportion than 
do Protestant Democrats, but among Republicans there is no difference be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants on this issue. So far as this issue is concerned, 
religious group position appears to have some reinforcing influence on the atti- 
tudes of Catholics who voted for the Democratic party, but no modifying in- 
fluence on the attitudes of Catholics who voted for the Republican party. 

It is clear that these analyses of the interaction of the influences of party 
and socio-economic position are hazardous in the absence of the careful control 
of possible “third factors.” More elaborate treatment of these data is not pos- 
sible in the present article. 

‘ The data presented in this section may be summarized as follows: 
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1. When attitudes oh the six issue questions are combined into a single score, the 
positions of “regular” Republicans among the basic occupational, union, educational 
and religious classifications are seen to follow very similar distributions. This is also 
true of “regular” Democrats in these different categories. 


2. When distributions of attitudes on two individual questions are considered, differ- 
“ences between demographic groupings within the two parties are apparent and signifi- 
cant, 


3. The determination of variations between socio-economic groupings within parties 
in their attitudes regarding issues is too complicated to be adequately described by the 
simple juxtaposition of party position and socio-economic position. 


CONCLUBIONS 


The analysis presented in this article was intended to show how the followers 
of the two major parties in the 1952 presidential election divided in their views 
regarding prominent campaign issues. It also sought to determine the extent 
© to which shifts in voting behavior, from non-voting to voting and from one 
party to the other, were associated with attitudes on issues. Finally, it com- 
pared the issue positions of people of different socio-economic groupings within 

each party in order to study the influence of demographic position on relations 
between issue positions and votes. 

Although questions might be raised regarding the selection of the specific 
issues which were chosen for study, it is noteworthy that all of the issues pre- 
sented proved to be highly partisan, in the sense that they divided the Demo- 
cratic and Republican voters to a degree that cannot be attributed to factors 
of chance. Although other questions might have been asked which would not 
haye divided the voters significantly into party groupings, it is apparent that 

“Democrats and Republicans differed in 1952 in their attitudes on the important 
issues tapped by the questions asked in this study. 

It is also clear that “regular” party followers were as a group more partisan 
in their views on these issues than were people who do not vote regularly or - 
who switch from one party to the other. The irregular voters as a group held 
attitude positions midway between the attitudes of regular Democrats and 
Republicans. 

Those people who had not voted in 1948 but who voted in the 1952 election 
divided their votes between Eisenhower and Stevenson in about the same ratio 
as the rest of the population. There was a clear difference, however, in the dè- 
gree to which these new Democratic or Republican voters shared the partisan 
position on issues of the party they supported. On the issues considered in this 
study, new Democrats were virtually as partisan as regular Democrats; new 
Republicans were significantly less partisan than regular Republicans. It is 
hypothesized that this discrepancy resulted from factors in the campaign 


situation, not associated with issues as defined in this study, which worked to - 


the advantage of the Republican party.. 
_In the same manner the shifting voters, those who had voted for Truman in 
1948 but supported Eisenhower in 1952, were not as partisan as either the regu- 
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lar Republicans or Democrats in their views’on the issues presented in this 
study. This leads to the supposition that these defectors, who made a critically 
important contribution to the total Eisenhower vote, were susceptible to the 
forces which led them to change their vote partly because they had no firm com- 
mitment to the Democratic position on foreign and domestic issues. By the 
same token, the fact that many of them have not accepted the Republican 
position on these issues implies that that: party’s hold on them is precarious. 
Although the present article could not examine the effects of socio-economic 
position in great detail, the data are sufficient to indicate that they do not fol- 
low an entirely consistent pattern. Although in some cases factors associated 
with socio-economic position appeared to counteract party position as a de- 
terminer of attitudes, in other instances attitudes associated with party ‘posi- 
tion seemed virtually unaffected by socio-economic differences. This question 
requires much fuller exploration before it can be adequately answered. 
Finally, the reader is reminded again that the present article is a preliminary 
analysis taken from a study of much broader scope. It is hoped that some of 
the questions which are left unanswered in this presentation will be more ade- 
quately treated in the more comprehensive report which will be forthcoming. 
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APPENDIX I 


The preceding discussion has dealt with demographic EERTE and the 
vote only as these characteristics related to differential commitment on a num- 
ber of campaign issues. Since there may be some interest in data on the overall 
distribution of the 1952 vote in different demographic. groupings, and a com- 
parison with the comparable distributions in 1948, the following tables are pre- 
sented. They show comparisons between the 1948 and 1952 vote of the occu- 
pational, educational, and religious groupings discussed in this report, as well . 
as a number of others on which there are comparable data.® 

The most striking impression gained from these tables is that the shift 
toward the Republicans in 1952 was a general one which affected many differ- 
ent classes of the population. Some components of the “Democratic coalition’”-— 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, Catholics, young voters, union members— 
showed large scale defections from their Democratic preference in 1948. The 
shift toward the Republicans was equally marked among groups which are not 
usually considered to be members of this “coalition.” White collar workers, for 
example, went from an even vote distribution in 1948 to a ratio of almost 2 to 1 
in favor of the Republicans; farmers, who had favored the Democrats in 1948, 
swung heavily into the Republican column in 1952. Except for the Negro 
group, the only groups which showed no shift in favor of the Republicans were 
those which already had a traditionally heavy Republican majority—the high 
status occupational and educational groups. - 

- The numbers of cases of the separate demographic classifications do not al- 
ways add to the total sample of 1614 respondents. This results from the 
omission of small numbers of respondents who did not fall into the classifica- 
tions represented or from whom the relevant information was not obtained. 


TABLE 1, RELATION OF OCCUPATION TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN 1948 anD 1962 


a 


- Occupation ` 


Professional 


” Voted for: and Other White Skilled and 


Collar Semi-Skilled 


1948 1952 1948 1952 1948 1952 1948 1952 1948 1962 


Democrat 15% 27% 38% 28% 52% 40% 33% 40% 25% 24% 
Republican 57 60 39 52 15 34 12 19 13 42 


Did not vote 25 12 18 19 29 26 49 41 54 33 
Not ascertained, 7 : 
































voted other, 2 

eto. 3 1: 5 1. 4 + 6 s 8 1 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of 


‘Cases 117 333 79 155 164 462 85 174 105 178 


* Less than one-half of one per cent. 


3 The figures for the 1948 vote are based on the study of the 1948 election conducted 
by the ae Research Center. 
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TABLE 2. INCOMH IN RELATION TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN. 1948 anp 1952 - 





























Income i 
Voted for: is Lowt Mediumt ` Hight 
= . a 1948 1952 -1948 1952 1948 1952 
“Democrat T BA 22% 36% - 35% 29% 28% 
Republican 16 31 24 40 46 57 
Did riot vote . A 53 47 - 33 24 -20 , 14 
Not ascertained, voted `- ; i ame £ 
other, ete. : 3 > 7 1 5 1. 
Total oy 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number of Cases 179 . . 312 327 149 416 


* Teas than one-half of one per cent. 


= Lowi income: 1948, $0-$1,999; 1952, $0-$1,999. 


’ Medium income: 1948, $2,000-$3,999; 1952, $2,000-$4,999. 


TABLE 8. RELATION OF LABOR: UNION MEMBERSHIP TO, VOTING BEHAVIOR 


IN 1948 AND 1952 


; Voted for: 
$ . 1948 
Democrat ` l 56% 
’ Republican -  .13 
Did not vote . l © H 


Not ascertained, voted other, ‘ete. 4 





“Yes. 


, Total ni -100% 


Number of Cases ` 150 


High income: 1948, $4,000 and over; 1952, $5,000 and over. . 


to a Labor Union?” 





~ 





~~ 


“Does es Respondent or Head of Family Belong 


28%: 
45 - - 
27 

aaa l 





- 100% ` 
- 1165 ` 














Number of Cases 293 630 


* Lesa than one-half of one per cent. 
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t 7 5 . ms 
TABLE 4. RELATION OF EDUCATION TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN 1948 anp 1952 
, Education 
Voted for; à Grade School “ High School College 
7 SS ae ee eee 
1948 ~ 1952. 1948 1952 1948 1952 
Democrat í 35% 30%. 34% ~34% 17% 24%, 
Republican ` 16 31 29 48 55 85 
Did not, vote g 44 38° 33 20 20 10 
Not aacertained, voted 5 4 
other; ete. 5 - 1 4 * 8 1 
Total g? 100% 100% ` 100% 100% 100% 100% 
266 712 99 238 


TABLE 5, RELATION OF RELIGION TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN 1948 anD 1952 




















` Religion 
- Voted for: . Protestant ot Catholic 
1948 1952 1948 1952 
Democrat ` - 25% 26% 49% 43% > 
Republican _ ~ 28 45 25 41 
Did not vote \ 43 29 20 15 
- Not ascertained, voted other, etc. £ os 6 1 
_ Total Pe d 100% 100% 100% ~ 100% 
Number of Cases ' -461 - 1156 140 343 





* Less than one-half of one per cent. 


A: . (= A 


s 
' 
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TABLE 6, RELATION OF TYPE OF COMMUNITY TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN 1948 anp 1952 ., 








Population Classification = - 


+ 


i e oait, = Metropolitan’ | Towns and 
Voted for: p ; A Pa : Cities Open Country 


1948 1952 1948 1952 1948 1952 




















` Democrat . ; 47% 33% 27% -. 31% 24% 25% 
Republican 82 43 ` 30 42 \ (12° 41 
Did not vote i 17 2. 38 27 . 59 33 
Not ascertained,. voted f 5 

other, ete. . 4 `- 2 -5 * 5 1 
Total > : 100%. 100% ` 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Number of Cases 181 438 - 354 - 928 127 248 





* Less than one-half of one per cent. 

_ ~} “Metropolitan Area” includes the suburban areas and a few rural areas surrounding 
the big cities. When only the actual big city dwellers are considered, the distribution of the 
1952 vote shows an approximately equal Democratie-Hepublican division, not the ‘ to 3 
ratio indicated in this table.  . | 2 











Is ~- 
a aa t l 2 , ` N k j ` T 
TABLE 7. RELATION OF RACE TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN 1948 AND 1952 
Race 
Voted for: - 7 ` White — Negro 
1948 “1952 1948 1952 
Democrat- . ” 83% 32% 18% 26% 
Republican l . 29 ` 46 d 10 6 
Did not vote: 33 21 64 67 
Not ascertained, voted ee — Š l 
other, ete. i z 5, Eo, - 8 1 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 


Number of Cases 585 1458 61 157 
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TABLE 8. RELATION OF SEX TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN 1848 anD 1952 














' "Bex 
Voted for: TTO O Mae -` Female 
1948 1952 1948 1952 
Democrat 36%, © ` 34% 29% 28% 
_ Republican `- 28 45 = 2 41 
Did not vote “81 . 20 ' 40, . 31 
Not ascertained, voted : GEEN 
other, ete. ` 5 e Tdr y 5 ,* 
/ Total - 100% -100% ~  100%' 100% 


Number of Cases - 303 ` 738 356 ~ 876 


* Less than one-half of one per cent. 


TABLI 9. RELATION OF AGH TO VOTING BEHAVIOR IN 1948 AND 1952 





Age 
Voted for:- 21-34 35—44 45-54 55 and over 
1948 1952 1948 1952 1948 1952 1948 1952 
Democrat . 382% 31% ` 38% 34% 33% 33% 2R% 27% 
Republican 18 87 24 41 37 45 81 48 
Did not vote 7 44 32 33 25 25 . 21 36 23° 
Not ascertained, voted : ` ; : 
other, eto. 6. x 5 . 5 1 6 2 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
Number 198 485 > 174 381 126 284 168 442 


* Less than one-half of one per cent.. 


2 e _APPENDIX U © 
Reproduced here are the questions related to the seven campaign issues 


which were explicitly included in the questionnaire. The code categories fol- 
lowing each question give in detail the manner in which responses were com- 
“bined to indicate Freeman, Anti-Democratic or Neutral attitudes, on. 
each issue: 


‘about right, too much, or not enough?” 


GOVERNMENTAL ‘SOCIAL WELFARE ACTIVITY: “Some people think the na- 

tional government should do more in trying to. deal with such problems as unemploy- 
ment, education, housing, and so on. Others think that the government is already doing 
too much. On the whole, would you say that what the government has done has been 


, 
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Pro- Demodratio 
l . ‘Definitely should do more 
Should do more 
Should do more on some, don't know or same on others 
Anti-Democratic \ 
Should do less - 
"Definitely should do less 
_ Should do less on some, don’t know or samé on others 
- Neutral. 
About right, OK 
_ > Should do more on some, less on others 
‘Don’t know 


FEPC: “There is a lot of talk these days about discrimination, that is, people having 
trouble getting jobs because of their race. Do you think the government ought, to take 

_an interest in whether Negroes have trouble gotting jobs or should it stay out of this 
problem? Do you think we need laws to deal with this problem or are there other ways 
that will handle it better? Do you think the national government should handle this or 
do’ you think it should be left for each state to handle in its own way? Do you think the 
state governments should do something about this problem or should they stay out of-it 
(also)?” 


Pro-Democratic 
National government should pass ‘ome and do other things too 
National government should pasa laws 
- -State government should pass laws and do other things too 
State government should pass laws : 
Government should take an interest, not ascertained how 
Anti-Democratic 
Government should do other things only 
National government should stay out, but state government should take action 
Government (national and state) should stay out entirely ` 
Respondent favore, restrictive legislation (include here clear anti-Negro statements) 
Neutral 
Don’t know 7 


_TAFT-HARTLEY LABOR LAW REVISION: “Have you heard anything about the 
Taft-Hartley Law? (If yes) How do you feel about it—do you think it’s all right as it i is, 

. do you think it should be changed in-any way, or don’t you have any feelings about it? 
(If should be changed) Do you think the law should be changed just a little, eee 
quite a bit, or do you think it should be completely repealed?” 


Pro-Democratic 
Completely repealed 
Changed quite a bit—in favor of labor 
Changed quite a bit—not ascertained in whose favor 
Changed a little—in favor G labor 
Anti-Democratie ~ 
Changed quite a bit—in favor of management 
- Changed a little—in favor of management 
Changed a little—not ascertained in whose favor 
All right as it is 
Neutral . 
Changed, not ascertained how much 
Don’t know 
Never heard of Taft-Hartley 


` 5 = $ 
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U. S. FOREIGN INVOLVEMENT: “Some people think that since the end of the last 
world war this country has gone too far in concerning itself th h problems id cther parts 


of the world. How do you feel about this?” 3o, on 


< P 


I 
Pro-Democratic 3 D u be aae 
Disagree, with qualifications 
Disagree ~ 
Anti-Democratic s i 
Agree i >. e 
Agree, with qualifications , SB % oe : E 
Neutral - : . i F 
Pro-con, depends i ` : oe he a 
Don’t know : ‘ : 


U. S. CHINA POLICY: “Some people feel that it was. our AR fault that 
China went communistic—others' say there was nothing that we could do to. stop it 
How do you feel about this?” 


Pro-Democratic 
Nothing we could do to stop it f 
Anti-Democratic p : - 
It was our fault f 
It was our fault, with ‘qualifications (partially our fault) 
Neutral ; 
Don’t know - i - ; - 


U. 8. ENTRY IN KOREAN WAR: “Do you think we did the right thing in getting 
into the fighting in Korea two years ago or ebouid”y we have iii out?” - 


` 


Pro-Democratic : 
Yes, did the right thing ` 
Anti-Democratic oe 
No, should have mayor out 
Neutral z 
Pro-con ` À 2 
Don’t know - 


CURRENT U. 8. KOREAN POLICY: “Which of the following things do you think it 
would be best for us to do now in Korea?” (1) Pull out of Korea entirely? (2) Keep on i 
trying to get a. “peaceful settlement? 1 Take a stronger stand and bomb Manchuria - 

and China?” ; ; : 


Pro-Democratic 
Keep on trying to get a pohceful settlement 
Anti-Democratic 
Pull out of Korea entirely 
Take a stronger stand and bomb Manchuria and China ` 
Unable to choose between above two alternatives 
Neutral ` 1. 
`. Don’t know te a i 
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Michigan State College 

Isolationism, a persistent refrain in the history of American foreign policy, 
has received its full share of recent investigation. These investigations have 
followed a number of approaches, varying from historical research into the 
interaction ‘of isolationist and interventionist groups and individuals in the © 
pre-World War II period to studies of the underlying causes of isolationist 
thinking. It is the purpose of this paper to consider one of the ambiguities that 
still remain; that is, the commonly accepted assumption that in recent decades 
the Midwest has been the hard core of isolationism. 7 

Midwestern isolationism is actually only one part of the larger question con- 
cerning the existence of a regional or geographic isolationist sentiment. On 
the untested assumption that isolationism is regional has rested the geographic 
explanation that isolationism is strongest in interior states because of the sense 
of insulation from international affairs that such location fosters. In this paper 
certain non-regional factors will be examined for their possible relationship to 
geographical centers of isolationist strength. Non-regional, socio-political fac- 
tors might actually form the basis for several separate studies, and their con- 
sideration here is only intended to be suggestive of the further limitations these 
factors impose on a simple geographic explanation of isolationism. 

Problems of Definition. The terms in this subject are corrupted by popular 
usage yet still used by scholars. Neither “Midwest” nor “isolationism” has an 
_ exact meaning. The Midwest as defined by some scholars includes five states; - 
as defined by others,-it includes fifteen. The variations in definition are endless.? 
Howard Odum, who has devoted considerable attention to careful definition in 
his study of southern regions, includes eight states (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio) in what he terms the ‘‘Middle 
States.” Odum bases his definition on approximately seven hundred indices of 
socio-economic and political characteristics of states.? The Census Bureau, to 


1 For examples of recent inquiries, see Samuel Lubell, “Who Votes Isolationist and 
Why,” Harper’s, Vol. 202, pp. 29-36 (April, 1951), and The Future of American Politics 
- (New York, 1952), pp. 129-57; Survey Research Center, America’s Role in World Affatrs 

(Ann Arbor, 1952); George L. Grassmuck, Sectional Biases in Congress on Foreign Policy, 
(Baltimore, 1951), pp. 183-74; Gabriel Almond, The American People and Foreign Policy 
(New York, 1951); Thomas Bailey, The Man in the Street (New York, 1948), pp. 238-55; 
William Langer and 8. Everett Gleason, The Challenge to Isolation (New York, 1952); 
Frederick Williams, “Regional Attitudes on International Cooperation, ” Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Vol. 9, pp. 38-50 (Spring, 1945). 

2 See Regionalism in America, ed. Merrill Jensen (Madison, 1951). Though this entire 
collection of essays is relevant to the question of regional definitions, see particularly - 
- Vernon Carstensen, “The Develépment and Application of Regional-Sectional Concepts, > 
1900-1950,” pp. 99-118. 

3? H. Odum, Southern Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill, 1936), Ch. 3. Also, 
‘H. Odum and H. Moore, American Regionalism (New York, 1838). 
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take another example, divides the nation into a West North Central group of 
seven states (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Dakota’s, Kansas; arid Nebraska) 
and an East North Central group of five (Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio), For convenience, these two groups are commonly combined as ; 
the Midwest by those using census data.‘ 

The variety of possible combinations does not end with these two. Cortez 
Ewing in his studies of presidential and congressional elections points out that 
by generous definition one could easily boost the number of possible regional 
combinations throughout the United States to more than a hundred.’ Geogra- 
pher Nevin M. Fenneman, heading a special committee of the Association of 
American Geographers organized to define the natural divisions of the United 
States, found eight physiographic divisions.’ Other regional groupings appear 
in the writings of Arthur N. Holeomb:, who found various regional patterns in his 
studies of political sectionalism.’? The National Resources Committee in 1935 
summarized the views of a panel of experts on regionalism in this manner: 


It seems to be agreed that regional boundaries are usually indefinite, being zones rather 
than lines. In the majority of instances, therefore, any boundaries which may be drawn 
will be necessarily arbitrary. It appears, however, that it is desirable to draw boundaries, 
providing their arbitrary nature be admitted.® 


Most of the other studies defining national regions have recognized the prob- 
lems noted in the Resources Committee’s report. Some of them also mentioned 
the arbitrariness of following state boundaries in defining a region. 

These difficulties in definition lead one to conclude that a region can be de- 
fined most usefully with limited criteria in mind. A geographer studying soils 
finds one regional pattern; a sociologist studying educational standards defines 
another; and a political scientist studying isolationist strength finds still 
another. Thus our question should not be “Is the Midwest the outstanding area 
of isolationist strength?”’, but rather “Is there any region of outstanding isola- 
tionist strength?” Then, after such an isolationist region is found. (if possible), 


4 The Census Bureau’s geographic divisions are most frequently used as the basis for 
regional designations because census data are so commonly used by regionalists. 

£ Cortez Ewing, Presidential Elections (Norman, Okla., 1940), p. 9. Ewing defines a 
seven state Midwest: Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. 

6 Nevin M. Fenneman, ‘“Physiographic Divisions of the United States,” Annals of the 
Association of American Geographers, Vol. 6, pp. 19-98 (1916). 

™See his The Political Parties of Today (New York, 1924), pp. 105-9; The Middle 
Classes in American Politics (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), pp. 78-85; “Present Day Charac- 
teristics of American Political Parties,” in The American Political Scene, ed. E. B. Logan 
(New York, 1938), Ch. 1; Our More Perfect Union (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), p. 71. In 
1924, Holcombe defined the Midwest as a combination of eleven states: Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. 
A different regional pattern was described in-1938 and 1940. In 1950, basing his delineation 
of regions on a new, non-political basis, Holcombe described a third regional pattern. 

8 National Resources Committee, Regional Factors in National Planning (Washington, 
1935), p. 145. Thirty-four regional classifications, based on such varied critezia as retail 
shopping areas, soils, politics, and farm income, were presented in the Committee’s report. 
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it can be compared to a consensus Midwest region derived from the definitions 
- of those who use the phrase “midwestern isolationism.” 

The term “region”’ itself requires definition. A region includes only contigu- 
ous territory: though the region need not be symmetric or balanced, its com- 
ponent units must be connected and its area reasonably compact. Some com- 
mon characteristic, in this case strong isolationist sentiment, binds the com- 
ponents together and separates the region from the surrounding area. 

Isolationism offers similar problems of definition. Is isolationism accurately 
represented by the sentiments of John Adams when he wrote, “I coe I 
have sometimes thought that, after a few years, it will be the best thing we c 
do to recall every minister from Europe, and send embassies only on BARPA oc- ` 
casions.”?° Is it represented by the words of George Washington when in his 
Farewell Address he advised against political entanglement in the affairs of 
Europe? Or perhaps Thomas Jefferson’s words, ‘peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none,” best serve to de- 

- fine American isolationism.! One finds considerable variety in sentiments which 
historically have been. labeled “isolationist.” Thus in 1984 isolationists were 
said to have opposed the Reciprocal Trade Agreements program, an economic 
matter, while in 1939 it was maintained that isolationists opposed fortification 
of Guam, a Far Eastern matter. Some isolationist sentiment was used to justify 
opposition in 1934 to the Inter-American Highway program, a’ Western Hemi- 
sphere matter. But spokesmen for what has been termed isolationism have in 
recent years included certain parts of Europe in the American defense sphere, 
and supposedly isolationist statements have included recommendations for the 

_ stationing of American troops and the maintenance of American bases around 
the world. 

Perhaps it is most accurate to consider isolationism as one end of a contin- 
uum, the other end of which can be considered anti-isolationism.” Though rare, 


° The Works of John Adams, ed. C. F. Adams (Boston, 1853), Vol: 8, p. 37. 

18 The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. H. A. Washington (New York, 1861), Vol. 8, 
p. 4 ‘ 

u For example, in the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 1, 1951, a map of American defense zones 
and an accompanying editorial indicate that the United States should defend Spain, the 
British Isles, Africa, Iceland; and areas in the Far East and Southeast Asia as well as other 
points within the ‘‘Western Hemisphere Zone of Defense.” 

12 For examples of definitions used by others writing on the subject, see Albert K. 
Weinberg, “The Historical Meaning of the American Doctrine of Isolation,” this Ruview, 
Vol. 84, pp. 5389-47 (June, 1940); William C. Rogers, “‘Isolationist Propaganda (Septem- 
ber, 1939-——December 7, 1941),’’ unpubl. diss. (U. of Chicago, 1943), pp. 5-6; Charles A. 
Beard, American Foreign Policy in the Making (New Haven, 1946), p. 17; Raymond L. 
Buell, Isolated America (New York, 1940), p. 66; Richard W. Leopold, ‘The Mississippi 
Valley and American Foreign Policy, 1890-1941: An Assessment and an Appeal,” The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. 37, pp. 625-42 (March, 1951); Nathaniel 
Peffer, America’s Place in the World (New York, 1945), pp. 29-31; J. F. Rippy and A. 
Debo, The Historical Background of the Asherican Policy of Isolation, in Smith Collsge 
Studies in History, Vol. 9, p. 72 (1924). Bee also the Survey Research Center, Ameria’s 
Role (cited above, n. 1), for a definition similar to the one used here. 
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advocates of complete isolationism have probably existed—isolationism in its 
true sense of complete lack of intercourse with any other nation. Such extreme 

‘isolationists would advocate American abstention from participation in the 
international activities—political, economic, and social—of even the Western 
Hemisphere. The opposite extreme can be termed anti-isolationism (perhaps in- 
ternationalism or interventionism). While the isolationist favors inaction and 
non-participation by the United States in world affairs, the opposite extremists 
would favor constant and world-wide American international action. At least 
one variety of anti-isolationist would consider the negation of nationalism in 
favor of world government as his goal. There are probably few people at either 
end of the scale. Furthermore, a man might be an isolationist on one type of is- 
sue and an anti-isolationist on another. An attitude of political isolationism 
might be combined with an economic internationalist position. A senator might 
support measures to increase American trade with other lands and yet oppose 
all other participation by the United States in world affairs. To the extent that 
he supports American withdrawal or non-participation he would be an isola- 
tionist. Whichever view dominates his voting in the Senate determines the 
group in which he would be counted. According to this definition, therefore, the 
more isolationist person believes that the role of the United States in world 
affairs should be more restricted, non-entangling and less active than that 
envisaged by the less isolationist viewpoint. 

- Votes in Congress As a Source of Data. What data can be used to denon 
whether an isolationist region existed during the past two decades? Three pos- 
sible sources of data exist: election returns, public opinion polls, and congres- ` 
sional roll call votes. The thifd source, congressional roll call votes, is the most 
useful. Foreign policy issues in Congress were many and varied during the 1933 
to 1950 period. Many of these issues were of the type to divide the members of 
Congress into more isolationist and leas isolationist groups, and many of these 
produced roll call votes. ` 

Though some objections can be raised to using these record votes to denote 
degrees of isolationism, none seem formidable. Certainly caution must be exer- 
cised in selecting the votes. Key amendments, motions to recommit, and bor- 
derline amendments must all be examined carefully. The issues themselves can- 
not be evaluated without investigation into the situation behind the mere 
wording of the proposal. However, when adequate care is observed in the selec- 
tion of votes to be tabulated, sufficient data can be obtained from the voting 

` in Congress to warrant a one congressman or senator more isolationist 
than another. 

_  ,Some objection might ass be raised to transferring the voting round of a 
; congressman to the district he represents. Does a congressman or senator Vote 

his own mind, the mind of his party, or the mind of his constituency as he ap- 
praises it? If it is the mind of his constituency, and if the representative’s ap- 
praisal is correct, then the transferral is valid. One of the basic assumptions in 
using this source of data to locate an isolationist region is that the congress- 
man’s ear is attuned to his district regularly enough to justify the transferral 
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in the long run and over a large number of roll calls. The mere bulk of the evi- 
dence would tend to offset the occasions when the member of Congress is un- 
répresentative of the politically active portion (particularly the “foreign af- 
fairs public”) of his constituency. Members of Congress register the. ejfective 
opinion on foreign policy, and this is important. Furthermore, by examining the 
voting pattern in the lower house more closely than that in the Senate. -one 
would tend to narrow the margin of error, if the representative is assumed to 
be usually closer to his district than the senator is to his state-wide constitu- 
ency. Congressional voting records, primarily votes on issues in the House of 
Representatives, provide the basic data used here for finding the region of 
isolationism. . 

A Region of Isolationism? Seventy-three roll call votes in the House and 
eighty-eight in the Senate were used in this analysis. They were distributed 
over the eighteen-year period as follows: 


-Number of Record Votes 


Congress House _ Senate 
73rd (1933-1934) 6 ; 2 
74th (1935-1936) 2 7 
75th (1937-1938) 4 4 i 
76th (1939-1940) 10 11 
77th (1941-1942) i 9 ; 9 
78th (1943-1944) 5 7 
79th (1945-1946) 12 14 
80th (1947-1948) 9 11 
8lst (1949-1950) 16° 23 

73 88 


Each of these roll calls was on a foreign affairs issue that divided the more 
` isolationist element from the less isolationist (or more internationalist) group. 
The issues brought forth record votes on American participation in interna- 
tional organizations, on neutrality, foreign aid programs, the trade agreements 
program, lend-lease, and on similar foreign: policy issues of the period. Such 
issues were frequently the centers of many amendments and moves of parlia- 
mentary strategy. When the votes on such side issues caused more than a minor 
change in voting alignment, they were used in this analysis together with the , 
vote on the main issue. When the number of such supplementary roll calls 
warranted, a sampling process was used in order to avoid over-weighting the 
total number of votes tabulated in favor of one type of issue. The votes in the 
House of Representatives divide into subjects as follows: reciprocal trade, 10; 
aid to Allies (pre-1942), 13; international organization, 16; aid programs in- 
volving large appropriations, 33. There are other subject divisions that could 
be made, but this division shows that no one issue dominated. The issues in- 
volving authorizations for costly foreign aid included such questions as pre- 
World War II aid' to the Allies, the European Recovery Program, Greek aid, 
lend-lease, the British loan and Far Eastern aid. These four subject categories 
are not mutually exclusive. 
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The ratio of isolationist votes to.total: votes cast by a state’s representatives 
can be expressed as a “percentage of isolationism” for that state. This per- 
centage can be compared to the “percentage of isolationism” found in a like 
manner in other states. The states can then be ranked in order of isolationism, - 
with the state having the highest “percentage of isolationism” ranked as most 
isolationist. This same procedure can be followed for the Senate or for indi- 
vidual districts in the House of Representatives. Figures I and II present the 
states ranked according to isolationist strength in the House and Senate re- 
spectively for the period 1933-1950. Figure I presents the data derived from 
roll call votes in the House. 
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4 Fra. I. Isolationist Voting by States in the House of Representatives 
(73rd-81et Congress, 1933-1950). 


When examined carefully, the data upon which the map is based support the 
conclusion that a broad band of isolationist strength existed across the northern 
portion of the United States as compared to a relative lack of isolationism in the 
southern and southwestern states. North Dakota was the most isolationist 
state in the nation. It was followed in order by Idaho, Kansas, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. The existence of this broad northern band of isola- 
tionism is the most obvious conclusicn drawn from the data. The votes also in- 
dicate that a multi-state region of isolationism centered in the North Dakota to 
Kansas belt. This region included Ohio in the East and Idaho in the West and 
reached as far South as Kansas. Included in this region are eleven of the twelve 
most isolationist states, only Vermont being excluded. 

The Senate voting records (Figure II) suggest a slight modification of these 
conclusions. The northern half of the nation is again distinctly more isolationist 


c 
- 
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than the South. However, the region of isolationism in Figure IJ, though 
roughly similar, is not exactly the same as that found in House. voting. North 
Dakota is again first in isolationist rank as it was in the. voting in the House. 
Nebraska, Kansas, Ohio, Idaho;and Nevada follow in order. Thus four states— 
North Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, and Idaho—are among the first six isolation- 
ist states in each house of Congress. In the Senate, as in the House, the core of 
isolationism in this period centered in the North Dakota to Kansas area. 

The votes in the House of Representatives are more useful and more accu- 
rate for this analysis of the isolationist region than are the votes in the Senate. 
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is Fig. II. Isolationist Voting by States in the Senate 
(73rd—81st Congress, 1933-1950); 


Not only are the basic assumptions more sound in the case of the lower house, 
but also the votes can be examined for the congressional district, a smaller and 
more useful unit than the state. Figures HI and IV show the districts iù order 
of isolationist strength. Redistricting after the 1940 census necessitates dividing 
the period into two maps. These district maps must be viewed with some cau- 
tion, since they are obviously not based on population, while the statistics pre- 
sented on them’are basically related to population density. Thus within the 
state of New York a small dot on the map represents an area including as many 
as twenty districts, while one district of roughly equal population is represented 
by an area twenty times as large. Not only must this differential be kept in 
mind in viewing individual states, but it must be observed in comparing low 
population states such as Montana with heavily populated eastern states. 

It is obvious from Figures ITI and IV that no one region of the nation hada > 
monopoly on isolationism in the 1933-1950 period. Heavily isolationist dis- 
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tricts appeared ‘in states from California to Maine and were found, in many 
cases, adjoining non-isolationist districts ‘in their own states. The district 
breakdown does show, as did the maps by states, that isolationism existed in a 
northern belt and. was relatively weak in the southern half of the nation. Prox- 
imity to the coast was not an absolute deterrent to isolationism. Some districts 
in coastal states elected and ‘constantly reelected isolationist representatives, 
while some inland districts were represented throughout the period by non- 
isolationists. However, there were relatively more isolationist members of the 
House representing inland districts within the Ohio-Idaho region than dis- 
tricts in coastal states, as can be seen in ‘the state totals represented in Figure I. 
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-Fia. III. Isolationist Votes in the House of Representatives, 
1933-1942, by Congressional District. 


It is not possible to locate any large regions of isolationism on the maps based 
on: districts. This is due in part to the area, rather than population, basis of the 
‘map. But even if one could overcome this handicap, the patchwork of isolation- 
ist districts next to non-isolationist districts indicates that no multi-state 
regions existed. This patch-quilt pattern.disappears when the state figures are ` 
used because state percentages are actually averages of the districts within the 
state, and therefore hide the variations. The maps by districts, the most ac- 
curate units, suggest definite limitations to the conclusions drawn from maps 
by states. ; l - 
- In using House roll call data, controls can be exercised that enable one to 
make comparisons of state or regional isolationist strength on various types of 
issues. The region of isolationism identified in Figure I can be further examined 
by withdrawing roll call data on certain types of issues from the totals and then 
examining the resultant pattern for shifts in isolationist concentrations, For 
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example, does the region of isolationism disappear as a region or, perhaps, 
center in another part of the country when all votes on reciprocal trade issues 
- are excluded from the totals? Do the anti-reciprocal trade congressmen come 
from a different area than the anti-lend leage congressmen? Is there a region 
consistently reappearing throughout such variations in the data? It is also pos- 
sible to divide the data into periods and examine the pattern of isolationist 
strength for shifts corresponding to time changes. Furthermore, the effect of 


-. political party affiliation on the voting pattern can be examined by studying 


separately the group of roll call votes on bi-partisan issues—those issues on 





Fic. IV. Isolationist Votes in the House of Representatives, 
1948-1950, by Congressional District. 


“which a majority of both parties voted on one side of the issue. Partisan in- 
fluence on the data can be minimized by another method, that of studying the 
pattern of isolationism in the voting records of each party separately. This will 
show whether there were regions of isolationism within the Republican party 
and Democratic party in this period. 

Analysis of ten roll calls in the House dealing with the Trade Agreements 
Program reveals a North-South break on this issue similar to the pattern in 
Figure I. All of the twelve most isolationist states on these ten issues are lo- 
cated north of the Kansas-Illinois-Ohio line. Of the twenty-four most isola- 

_ tionist states on this group of issues, only Florida and Nevada are south of the 

northern band of isolationism discernible in Figure I. All of the other twenty- 

two states are in the northern half of the country. Though the basic North- 

South cleavage follows the overall pattern (Figure I), the regional concentra- 

tion within the North is- considerably different. Two isolationist regions sre 
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easily identified in the réciprocal trade votes, a New England region and a 
Northwest region. Of the twelve most isolationist states on reciprocal trade 
issues, four are located in New England (Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, 
and Massachusetts). The remaining eight are dispersed in an area reaching 
from Minnesota to the Pacific Coast. The effect of excluding the data on these 
ten roll calls from the total tabulation is to make the Ohio to Idaho region an 
even more pronounced isolationist-region than is shown by Figure I. 

Data for other groups of issues can be handled in a manner similar to the anal- 
ysis of reciprocal trade issues, but none reveals as great a deviation from the 
basic regional pattern. Thus if the votes on issues concerning aid to the Allies, 
issues concerning United States participation in international organizations, 
and issues concerning foreign aid or relief programs involving large expenditures 
are analyzed as separate groups, the results in regional distribution follow a 
pattern quite similar to the original overall regional pattern in Figure I. With 
the exception of reciprocal trade issues, the region of isolationist strength re- 
mains consistently centered in the North Dakota to Kansas group of states. 

The same general consistency is found when the data for the eighteen years 
are divided into two equal periods. Two exceptions to this general consistency 
are found, however. Relatively greater isolationism appears in New England 
before 1942, and increased isolationist inroads into the South appear in the 
post-1942 period. When the roll calls are divided into three equal time periods 
these two exceptions become more pronounced. In the 1933-1938 period the | 
four northern New England states are solidly more isolationist than any other 
grouping of contiguous states in the country. In the 1945-1950 period two 
states, Louisiana and Mississippi, form an obvious “island” of southern isola- 
tionism. 

In spite of these deviations from the overall regional pattern of Figure I, - 
there is, with the possible exception of New England in the 1933-1938 period, 
sound basis for drawing the boundary line of the isolationist region along lines 
similar to the Ohio-~Kansas-Idaho region in each of the shorter periods. Of the 
twelve most isolationist states, this region contained six states in 1933-1938, 
eleven in 1939-1944, nine in 1945-1950, eight in 1933-1941, and ten in 1942> 
1950. The significance of the New England isolationist region appearing in the 
early years of the period should not be minimized. Fewer issues were tabulated 
in the early period than in the last six years. Therefore the totals as shown in 
Figure I are weighted in favor of the later years. Actually, during at least the 
first third of the eighteen year period, northern New England was as isolation- 
ist as any other four-state region in the country. 

If any one region of isolationism existed during the total period it was the 
region consisting of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa; North and 
South- Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, and Idaho. This eleven-state 
region contained within its boundaries a consistently high number of leading 
isolationist states, as evidenced by voting in the House of Representatives. 
There is sufficient evidence in the district data, however, to support the thesis 
that this region had no monopoly on isolationist congressmen. And there is 
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evidence to support the conclusion that in the early years of this period there 
was no single region, and that isolationism shifted from the East to the, West 
during the period. However, the region most Consistently isolationist on the 
greatest number of types of issues and over the longest timg period is the 
eleven-state region depicted in Figure I.- 

When partisan affiliations are taken into account, the region of isolationism 
` becomes even more pronounced. A total of eighteen bi-partisan issues were 
used in this tabulation. All occurred in the last six years of the period. On these 
issues, ones in which a majority of both parties voted on the same side of the 
question, party affiliation certainly had a minimal effect on voting behavior. 
When these bi-partisan roll calls are tabulated as a separate group the same re- 
gional pattern appears as on the total tabulation. Eleven of the.twelve most 
isolationist states are located in the region definéd above. 

If another means of eliminating the effect of party affiliation is applied, some- 
what the same result occurs. That is, if the votes of Republicans on all issues are 
-tabulated separately from those of Democrats, the regional pattern within 
each party can be studied. Of the states that frequently sent Republicans to 
Congress in the eighteen-year period,‘ Nebraska, North Dakota, Ilinois, Idaho, 
Michigan, and Montana ranked as the six most isolationist. Among the states 
that sent Democrats with some consistency, Idaho, Nebraska, Mississippi, 
Montana, Iowa, and Minnesota ranked as the most isolationist. These most 
isolationist states within each party lie in the Ohio-Kansas-Idaho region, Mis- 
sissippi being the single exception. Elimination of the effects of party does not, 
therefore, affect the basic regional pattern seen in Figure I. 

The Isolationist Region and the Midwest.. The region of isolationism having 
been located, does it coincide with the midwestern region of the country? Ac- 
tually, it is more difficult to locate the Midwest than it is to locate a region 
whose boundaries are. determined by one criterion, isolationist voting in Con- 
gress. As previously indicated, there are many “Midwests.”’ Whose definition 
is to be accepted? It is possible to derive a “consensus Midwest” from the many 
definitions used in lay and professional literature. There is a basic core of agree- 
ment, a group of states which rarely fall outside of varying definitions of the 
region. Included in this core are six states: Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Towa, Illinois, and Indiana. Surrounding this core are six states, part or all of 
which are sometimes included in the Midwest. These can be considered the 
midwestern fringe states: Ohio, Missouri, North and South Dakota, Kansas, 
and Nebraska. 

How does this consensus Midwest compare with the enlatoniet region? The 
isolationist region extends further to the west than does the Midwest. Idaho 
and Wyoming lie outside of the midwestern region. Furthermore, the core of 
the isolationist region—Nebraska, Kansas, and the .Dakotas—lies in the 
western fringe of the Midwest. One state in the Midwest fringe, Missouri, is not 
included in the isolationist region; and two core states of the consensus Mid- 
west, Ilinois and Indiana, are outside the most isolationist group. The two 

Tegions do overlap, but they do not coincide, nor is either region wholly included 
in the other. 
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Iri summary, what can be said about a regional pattern of isolationism in the 
period studied? First, the most obvious concentration of isolationist sentiment, 
as represented in Congress, was in a broad band reaching from coast to coast 
.covering almost all of the northern half of the country. The absence of isola- 
tionist strength in the South and Southwest was in striking contrast to its pres- 
ence in states of the North. This was generally true when partisan influence was 
eliminated from the data as well as when groups of issues and time periods were 
studied separately. 

Second, the northern states themselves, showed considerable variation in 
isolationist strength within state boundaries. Some of the most isolationist 
districts were located in Pennsylvania, New York, and Michigan in proximity 

. , to non-isolationist districts. Almost -all eastern, midwestern and western coast 
` states contained some districts ranking high in isolationist strength. Distance 
from the ocean was no accurate gauge of isolationist strength. 
' Third, with certain qualifications, a region of isolationism is discernible in 
the eleven-state area that includes Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming and Idaho. The 
most isblationist center of this region lies in four states, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. The qualifications on this definition of a region 
of isolationism are important enough to require restating. First, in the early 
portion of the eighteen years, New England was a second strong region within 
the northern band of isolationism. Secondly, throughout the period one or 
more very isolationist states existed outside the region. For example, when the 
Democratic votes were analyzed as a separate group, Mississippi and Louisiana 
appeared high in isolationist rank. A final qualification is suggested by the 
analysis of the data by districts. This analysis by smaller units makes it obvi- 
ous that no region held a monopoly on isolationist sentiment, nor did the eleven- 
state region appear as an area of uniformly strong isolationist sentiment. 
Fourth, the region of isolationism.so defined fits only partially the mid- 
western region of the United States as defined in a consensus. The two regions 
overlap, but they do not coincide. 


Non-Regional Factors. Are there factors other than regional location which 
characterize isolationist districts? Is there some socio-economic or political 
factor which is consistently found in an isolationist district but is absent from 
the anti-isolationist area? A region of isolationism was found to exist, with 
limitations, in the Ohio to Idaho portion of the country. Perhaps a non-regional 
correlate exists which will suggest further restrictions on a geographic explana- 
tion of isolationism based on the existence of such a geographic region. 

It is possible to compare population characteristics such as urban-rural 
residence, economic level, educational level, percentage of foreign-born, and 
partisan affiliation-of isolationist areas to non-isolationist districts. In each 
comparison, the counties of the isolazionist and anti-isolationist districts within 
the same state can each be compared to the state average for the particular 
‘factor. By using the state average and comparing districts within the same 
state, variations due to regional differences can be eliminated. For example, 
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the educational level in counties composing the two or three most isdlationist 
districts in Ulinois can be compared to the average educational level of the 


whole state. If 20 per cent of the isolationist counties have a higher educational , 


level than the state, this “percentage higher” can be compared to a similarly 
determined percentage figure for the non-isolationist counties in Illinois. This 
procedure can be repeated in other states where a wide range in degrees of iso- 
lationism existed, permitting a comparison of the educational level of the most 
isolationist counties (components of the most isolationist districts) with the non- 
isolationist.” el S í 

Turning first to a consideration of rural-urban residence, there is sufficient 
evidence to conclude that rural areas were more frequently represented by iso- 
lationist voting congressmen than were urban areas in the same state. Twenty 
four percent of the counties composing selected heavily isolationist districts 
‘ were more densely populated than their respective states; the comparable 
figure for anti-isolationist counties within the same states was 34 per cent.” 
This difference of ten percentage points corresponds to results of other compari- 
sons. When the isolationism of heavily populated areas in fourteen states was 
compared to the strength of isolationism in the state as a whole, in only one 
case was the urban community more isolationist than the state as a whole.! 
In the other thirteen states, on the other hand, state exceeded urban isolation- 
ism by a sizeable margin. In four instances the state percentage of isolationism 
was more than twice that of. the urban area. In six other cases, the state per- 
centage was more than 50 per cent greater than the urban figure. 

Another means of comparison can be used. If the strongly isolationist dis- 
tricts are classified as metropolitan, urban, semi-urban, and rural, the totals in 
each category can be compared with those in similar classifications of non- 
isolationist districts. This comparison is presented in the following table: 


13 Statistics on socio-economic characteristics of the population, unless otherwise 
stipulated, were obtained from the Census of 1940. i 

u Twenty-three districts with high ‘percentage isolationist” rankings were selected for 
this and other similar comparisons. These districts were located in Ilinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
and. Wisconsin. The same number of relatively anti-isolationist districts were selected 
from the same states. The anti-isolationist districts contained fewer counties than did the 
isolationist districts. 

4 The urban areas and states used were as follows: Los Angeles.County and San 
Francisco, California; Cook County (Chicago), Ilinois; Wayne County (Detroit), Michi- 
gan; New York City, New York; Philadelphia and Alleghany County (Pittsburgh), Penn- 
sylvania; Boston, Chelsea, and Cambridge, Massachusetts; Milwaukee County, Wiscon- 
sin; Denver, Colorado; Baltimore, Maryland; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio; Birmingham, Alabama; St. Louis, Missouri; Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

16 The classifications are used by Arthur Holcombe, The Political Parties of Today, 


pp. 62-68. Metropolitan districts are those formed in or containing an urban area con- ` 


sisting of a city of at least 200,000 inhabitants. An urban district contains a city of at least 
100,000 population; semi-urban districts contain a city of at least 50,000 persons but none 
of 100,000. Rural districts have no city as large as 50,000. In this comparison the isola- 
tionist districts were all those having a percentage of isolationism greater than 80 per cent. 
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\ à 
BELECTED ISOLATIONIST AND ANTI-ISOLATIONIST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS CLABSIFMD 
ACCORDING TO DEGREB OF URBAN POPULATION 











Total Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Districts Metropolitan Urban’ Semi-Urban Rural 
Classified Districts Districts Districts Districts 


(1933-1942) 
Tsolationist 63 15.8 - 12.7 25.5 46.0 
Anti-Isolationist 42 7 47.6 18.7 2.4 33.3 
(1943-1950) 
Isolationist 16 0.0 6.2 25.0 68.8 
Anti-Isolationist 24 79.2 8.3 4.2 8.8 








Metropolitan and urban districts are those’controlled by urban populations. 
In many semi-urban and in all rural districts, the rural population dominates. 
The division into two periods was made necéssary. by redistricting following 
the 1940 census. In both periods, the districts dominated by urban populations 
are found in relatively larger numbers in the anti-isolationist group. On the 
other hand, the isolationist group is dominated in each period by a preponder- 
ance of semi-urban and rural districts. The obviously frequent co-existence of 
isolationist strength and rural population dominance in a district points to 
the same conclusion as stated previously. Non-urban and rural areas are more 
frequently isolationist in Congress than urban and metropolitan communi- 
ties. . 

A second non-locational factor, economic level, shows little relationship - 
to isolationist strength. Whether one defines economic level in terms of rural 
level of living or of per capita income, analysis of congressional districts indi- 
cates little correlation between it and isolationism. Comparing the county 
rural level of living index to the respective state index in each case, we find that 
the indices of the isolationist counties are higher only two per cent more fre- 
quently than those of anti-isolationist counties. Per capita income comparisons 
yield similar results. i 

Educational level shows a somewhat more positive correlation with strength 
of isolationism than did economic level. In contrast with public opinion poll 
findings," analysis of the districts found to be isolationist or anti-isolationist 
leads to the conclusion that isolationism tends to be stronger in the more highly 
educated communities. Comparing the portion of the population in isolationist 
counties that finished the fifth grade and the percentage that finished high 
school to the similar part of the population in the non-isolationist counties, the 
isolationist counties were found to be more highly educated in both cases. Al- 





The anti-isolationist districts had less than 5 per cent isolationism and were located in the 
same states as the isolationist districts. 

17 Most opinion polls show that highér education is correlated with less isolationist 
sentiments. Of thirty-nine postwar polls presenting educational breakdowns on foreign’ 
affairs questions, thirty-six found callege educated less isolationist than high school 
educated. In thirty-eight of the polls high school educated persona were found to be less 
isolationist than grade school educated. 
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most 49 per cent of the isolationist counties were above their respective state 
levels for fifth grade education; only 34 per cent of the anti-isolationist counties 
bettered their comparable state percentages. The comparable figures for high 
school education are 28.4 per cent higher for the isolationist and 20.4 per cent 
for the anti-isolationist counties. 
There is little doubt that some correlation existed between the degree of 
` isolationism in the 1933-1950 period in a particular community and the strength 
of certain foreign-born elements or foreign white stock in that community. 
A general correlation existed but there were many exceptions. The maps 
(Figures III and IV) showing isolationism by districts were compared to Census 
Bureau maps showing the proportion of the natives of various countries to the 
total population in 1890. One census map showing “The Proportion of the Na- 
” tives of the Germanic Nations to the Aggregate Population,” was very useful 
in these comparisons. Similar maps for Irish’ and Scandinavian elements were 
used, as well as maps based on the censuses of 1910 and 1920.18 Close compari- 
son of the census maps to Figures III and IV made it possible to study the 
pattern of isolationism in relation to the distribution of foreign-born population. 


Other census data on foreign-born and foreign white stock in isolationist and 


non-isolationist counties were also useful. 


In some areas a high degree of correlation was found. For cea: the most 


isolationist areas of California, Oregon, Wisconsin, and Minnesota were rela- . 


tively heavily populated with persons of Germanic origins. In general, the 
broad isolationist areas of the northern and eastern parts of the country were 
more heavily settled by Germanic peoples. 

Important exceptions were found, however, and when smaller areas were 
analyzed more carefully, the more heavily German population did not always 
_ appear as the most isolationist, nor did all isolationist districts show a signifi- 
cant foreign-born population. For example, the isolationist areas of Tennessee 
and Kentucky appeared to be uninfluenced by foreign stock. Idaho and North 
Dakota, most isolationist of all, appear as relatively unpopulated by foreign 
. born of German background. In Missouri, heavily Germanic St. Louis is the 
least isolationist portion of the state. The southern. portions of Ohio, Ilinois, 
and Indiana show similar inconsistencies. 

Comparisons with other than Germanie population maps yielded similar 
exceptions to -the general correlation. The Irish element in New England is an 


‘example. If Irish birth or parentage could be considered a link to isolationist. 


sentiments in the period of Anierican friendship and cooperation with England, 
one would expect to find isolationism stronger in heavily Irish southern New 
England than in northern New England where the Irish element is relatively 
sparse. However, Massachusetts was less isolationist than either Vermont, 
New Hampshire, or Maine, each of which is relatively uninfluenced by foreign- 
born population. This is not to suggest, however, that a general overlapping 

48 These maps appear in Statistical Atlas of the United States (for the Eleventh Cenaus, 


1890, Washington, D. C., 1898), Maps 56-61. See also similar statistical atlases based on 
the 1910 census, plates 146-184, and the 1920 census, plates 147—180. 
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of Irish and isolationist areas was not common. It merely supports the con- 
‘clusion that the generally close reletionship of certain foreign-born and foreign- 
.stock population elements with isolationist strength had many important 

exceptions.!® a j 

Partisan affiliation was closely related to isolationist voting. Of all votes ` 
cast by Democrats, 10.8 per'cent were on the isolationist side. More than 57 
per cent of the Republican votes supported the isolationist position. As indi-’ 
cated above, the partisan factor seemed to have a relatively small effect on the 
regional location of isolationism; that is, even with party influence eliminated 
-the same region of isolationism was definable from the data. 

‘In summary, this examination of non-regional factors suggests additional 
limitations on the importance of geographic region as a factor in isolationist 
strength. It seems clear that regional concentration of isolationism in the 1933 
to 1950 period was but one of several identifiable characteristics: rural-urban 
residencé, foreign origin or background, partisan affiliation and, to a lesser 
extent, educational level are characteristics joining together the isolationist 
districts and separating them, in some cases only slightly, from non-isolationist 
areas. Partisan affiliation and rural-urban residence were the strongest non- 
regional factors. Republicans were considerably more isolationist than Demo- 
crats. Rural areas were, with rare exception, more isolationist than urban dis- . 
tricts within the same state. Though analysis does not indicate any relationship 
between economic level and isolationism, it does reveal a higher level of educa- 
tion in isolationist districts than in nearby non-isolationist districts. With 
important exceptions, heavily Germanic population areas tended to be more 
isolationist than neighboring areas of different national origins. Analyses of 
other nationality groups indicate similarly general relationships with isolation- 
ism and also suggest important limitations to any generalizations on this one 

_ factor. Thus, not only is the definition of a region of isolationism surrounded by 
doubt; but, if defined, the importance of the regional factor is lessened by the 
fact that other, non-regional correlates are readily discernible. 

This analysis allows one only to speculate as to the causes of isolationism. 
No cause and effect relationship, no explanation of isolationism, can be stated 
firmly from these conclusions. But if one were to speculate, the soundest ex- 
planation would undoubtedly lis in the direction of a combination of these 
factors—regional and socio-economic—and others. Certainly no single or double 
factor explanation is possible. Each of these needs further investigation if we 
are better to understand isolationism, and, more generally, the attitudes of 
Americatis toward foreign affairs. E 

18 Findings‘in this research do not support the relatively strong statement of relation- 
ship between- isolationism and national origins found in Samuel Lubell’s works, n. 1. 


Though the relationship exists, it is but one of several such correlations, and does not seem 
to be the strongest. 3 


AGRARIAN SYNDICALISM IN POSTWAR FRANCE 


' GORDON WRIGHT 
University of Oregon 


In an age of mass movements and pressure groups, even the most rugged 
individualists find that organization pays. So it.is that the French peasants, 
surely among the most rugged of all individualists, have embarked since World 
War II on a major experiment in syndical unity. In place of their prewar or- 
ganizations, which were relatively weak and deeply divided, a single Confédéra- - 
tion Générale de V Agriculture has brought together approximately 80 per cent 
of all French farmers.! In the lobbies of Parliament, in the antechambers of the 
ministers, in the Economic Council, and in some 280 government commissions, 
the CGA represents the interests of the’agricultural profession. Its existence | 
plainly constitutes a new socio-political factor in the Fourth Republic. 

Potentially, a united farmers’ organization would seem destined to be the 
most powerful pressure group in France. Organized labor has mass voting sup- 
port; the organized employers have rich financial resources; but only the 
farmers possess both of those weapons.? Yet the CGA today, after eight years 
of existence, continues.to be a somewhat marginal power factor in French 
politics. Its dues-paying membership has dropped off markedly since the 1947 
peak; its lobbying activities have produced only spotty results; its central or- 
gans are weakened by internal feuds and tensions. Critics proclaim from time 
to time that the CGA has no real influence among its members and no real 
prestige in the nation; they predict that it is doomed to disintegration or col- 
lapse. Clearly, the organization has not yet fulfilled the hopes of its founders. 
Nevertheless, it survives, and each year of survival strengthens the likelihood 
that some kind of agrarian syndicalism on a mass scale is here to stay in France 
This essay proposes to examine the CGA’s record to date, and to, assess its 
actual and potential role in French politics. 


I 


Farm syndicalism in France is a relatively recent phenomenon. Although the 
first such organizations were formed in the 1880s, none of them developed mass 
support until the last decade of the Third Republic. As late as 1929, not more 


1 This figure was given by Secretary-General Lamour at the CGA’s 1947 congress. 
He added that the seven component federations in the CGA had two million adherents in 
all (P. Lamour, Pour un statut paysan [Paris, 1947], p. 8). The largest of the federations, 
the FNSEA, claimed 1,750,000 dues-paying members in 1949 (Annuaire de la CGA 1948- 
1960 (Paris, n.d.J, p. 18). 

2 Cf. the Paris weekly Samedi-Soir for Jan. 7, 1950, which described the CGA as the 
most powerful special-interest group in France. According to the 1946 census, about one- 
third of the active French population (7,290,000 of 21 million) is engaged in agriculture 
or stock-raising (Institut national de la statistique et des études économiques, L’espace 
économique français [Paris, 1951], p. 35). The financial resources available to the organized 
farmers cannot be measured, but they are doubtless potentially greater than those which ~ 
organised labor can command from its own members. 
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than one peasant out of seven belonged to a syndicate, and as a rule his chief 
motive was to get cheaper fertilizer rather than to express a sense of class 
solidarity or to ensure the defense of agricultural interests. Furthermore, this 
organized minority of peasants was split into several different syndicates, each 
with its own political color. The impact of the depression speeded up syndical 
activity in rural areas, so that by 1940 one peasant out of three or four had been 
“unionized.” But division rather than unity continued to be the rule; there 
still existed no peasant syndicate which could inspire politicians with the re- 
spect or fear which the labor unions, for example, could command. Such politi- 
cal influence as the peasantry possessed (and that influence was traditionally 
very great in France) came through the massive bulk of their voting power, and 
‘through the curious electoral system which made the Senate their special pre- 
serve. Even before 1940, however, some farm leaders were becoming convinced 
that their amorphous electoral strength was no longer enough; that to it, there 
must be added a new organized syndical strength. Vichy’s Peasant Corporation 
was in part the product of this prewar sentiment. Whatever the Corporation’s 
faults (and they were many), it did give the peasantry a taste of unity and 
potential power which some of them were determined to preserve. 

The origins of the CGA go back-to this Vichy period—to 1948, when French 
patriots could begin to envision the end of the German occupation and could 
begin to plan for a brave new world. It was conceived by Pierre Tanguy- 
Prigent, a young Breton peasant who had entered politics in 1936 as a Socialist 
deputy. Tanguy, who had sought unsuccessfully to build a strong Socialist or- 
` ganization among the farmers before the war, realized that the liberation might 
give him a new chance. Late in 1943, with a few friends, he sketched out plans 
for a unified national confederation which would parallel labor’s CGT. An 
underground newspaper, La Résistance Paysanne, was founded to propagan- 
dize for the cause, but there was barely time to publish two issues before the 
Allied forces landed in France.’ 

With the rout of the German armies and the collapse of the Vichy regime, 
Tanguy’s rudimentary plans were threatened from two quarters. First, the 
Algiers government of General de Gaulle decreed in July, 1944 that all prewar 
farm groups which Vichy had abclished were to be resuscitated. Such a return 
to the prewar pattern of division and weakness, Tanguy felt, had to be blocked. 
Tanguy’s chance soon came when de Gaulle, on the recommendation of resist- 
ance leaders, named him Minister of Agriculture in the first post-liberation 


3 M. Augé-Laribé estimates that in 1929 only 600,000 peasants were members of syn- 
dicates or cooperatives of any kind (La politique agricole de la France de 1880 à 1940 
[Paris, 1950], p. 477). At that time, there were almost four million farms in France. 

1 Augé-Laribé’s estimate for 1939 is one million peasants in farm organizations of | 
some sort (loc. cit.). Meanwhile, the total farm population had dropped. The largest 
syndicate of the 1930’s—the UNSA—claimed at the time to represent 1,200,000 families. 

5 After the liberation, efforts were made to inflate the CGA’s resistance record. The 
first issue of La Libération Paysanne in October, 1944 asserted that the CGA had been 
founded in 1941. One ex-official of the CGA claims to possess an issue of La Résistance 
Paysanne, circulated just after the liberation, which bore the seria] number. 31. 
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cabinet. One of his first acts was to abrogate the’ Algiers decree, and to order 
instead that a single peasant organization be authorized to exist. 

The second threat’ came from the Communists. Throughout large parts of 
central and southern France, they had built a network of peasant resistance 
groups—the so-called Committees of Peasant Defense and Action (CDAP). 
At the liberation, these groups seized control of local farm newspapers and 
Vichy Corporation offices; and their leaders (notably Léopold Rambeau and 
Jean Laurenti) convoked a CDAP congress at Toulouse in November at which 
they planned to create a permanent national organization: With some difficulty 
Tanguy persuaded the Communist leaders to abandon these plans and to merge 
their CDAP with the new CGA. Evidently the Communists decided that they 
could effectively colonize and control the larger organization from within. At 
any rate, they converted the Toulouse congress from a baptismal into a funeral 
rite, and the CDAP disappeared in an orgy of speechmaking. 

| Mesaiwhile, Tanguy’s plans were rapidly taking shape. In October, 1944, he 
appointed a National Committee of Agricultural Action to build the framework. 
for the CGA. He also set up local committees for each department of France, to 
supervise the establishment of village and departmental units. The National 
- Committee, hand-picked by Tanguy, was remarkable for its high proportion of 
Socialists and its low ratio of peasants. Only five of the seventeen members 
were farmers, and the key figure, Philippe Lyonnet, was a high official in the 
electricians’ union.’ 

The task of blueprinting the machinery for so complex and unwieldy an or- 
ganization as the CGA was a forbidding one. Although in theory the planners 
were starting from scratch, in practice a complicated series of farmers’ organiza- 
tions still existed at the end of the war. Almost ten thousand cooperatives of 
varying size were scattered throughout the country; even Vichy had not been 
able to fuse them effectively into national units. Likewise, separate hierarchies - 
of mutual aid societies and of farm credit associations had grown up over several 
decades. More important still were the so-called “specialized associations” 
which grouped the wheat growers, the sugar-beet producers, the wine-growers, 
and sô on. These groups had sprung up during the two decades before 1940, and - 
had come to be the most effective of all farm pressure groups. Finally, there 
were the remnants of several prewar farmers’ syndicates whose leaders, of 
Leftist sympathies, were free of the Vichy taint. On the other hand, those pre- 
war syndicates which had rallied to Vichy (and the largest ones had done so) 
were doomed to extinction, and their leaders were excluded from any share in 
>- planning the CGA. 

This inherited complexity made it clear that the CGA, as its name indicated, 


€ Tanguy later explained his choice of Socialist technicians rather than peasants by 
admitting that his “peasant” resistance movement had been made up of the former. 
“Could I repudiate the friends who had shared with me thé risks of-the resistance?” he 
asked (Congrés d’unité paysanne [Paris, 1945], p. 52). For details of the CGA’s beginnings 
in 1944-45, see Lyonnet’s report to the first CGA congress, published by the CGA in the 
pamphlet just cited; and J. Serve, Le syndicalisme agricole (Paris, 1945). 
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would have to be a confederation rather than a unitary structure. As finally 
worked out, the blueprint provided for seven national federations as the com: - 
ponent units of the CGA. Three of them would bring together the principal 
technical branches of farm organization: the cooperatives, the mutual aid so- 
cieties, and the farm credit associations. Three others would represent certain 
special segments of the rural population: the agricultural technicians and the 
farm laborers (the latter divided between a Catholic and a Communist federa- 
tion, as in prewar days). The seventh federation would be the most novel and 
potentially the most significant. Laballed the Fédération nationale des syndicats 
d exploitants agricoles (FNSEA, or Farmers’ Federation), it would be open to all 
active-farm operators, whether owners, tenants, or sharecroppers. In it, the 
whole agricultural population except absentee landlords and farm laborers 
would be represented directly. In the other federations, in contrast, the peasants 
would be represented indirectly through cooperative or mutual ‘aid officials 
(generally technicians or bureaucrats rather than farmers). The FNSEA, there- 
fore, would rest upon remarkably broad base of some two and one-half million 
peasant families, whose consolidated voting strength might , give the Paris 
politicians something to think about. Here, rather than in the CGA above it, 
‘would be the peasants’ own trade union. 

Tanguy-Prigent and his associates, however, intended no such dominant role 
for the FNSEA. They aimed, rather, to make it one subordinate segment of a 
powerful CGA, with the confederal organs functioning not as a mere capstone 
linking seven autonomous federations, but rather as the central agency of 
guidance and decision. Such was the nature of labor’s CGT, within which the 
various federations were only parts af a greater whole. The voice of the FNSEA 
would be influential in CGA councils, but its desires could presumably be over- 
ridden by the votes of the technicians, bureaucrats, and farm-labor organizers. 
And these latter groups, as Tanguy and everyone else of course knew, were pre- 
dominantly Leftist in their political views. 

But Tanguy and his advisers had in mind something more than building a 
Socialist political machine among the farmers. Their principal aim in this rosy 
liberation epoch was to revolutionize French agriculture. This did not mean (as 
their enemies then and since have alleged) that they aimed to collectivize 
French farming on the Soviet model.” What they wanted, rather, was a 
planned, renovated, efficient agriculture in place of the old heterogeneous 
agrarian structure which contained everything from the medieval to the ultra- 
modern. They proposed the rapid mechanization of agriculture; the cooperative 
use of machinery; the consolidation of small scattered strips of land into larger 
units; the expansion of cooperative ouying and marketing; and the planning of 
crops on a rational, nation-wide basis. Such a program could not be carried 


7 The charge that the CGA’s founders aimed at outright collectivization has been 
made repeatedly: e.g., R. Maspétiol, L’ordre éternel des champs (Paris, 1946), p. 518; 
R. Cercler, “Le syndicalisme agricole et les Chambres d'Agriculture,” Revue politique 

` des idées ef des institutions, May 15, 1949, pp. 274-70; A. Rougié, Peints par euz-mémes ; 
la vague marctste sur Vagriculiure (n. p., 1947), pp. 60-85. - 
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through by the peasants themselves; it could be achieved only by governmental 
-action working through the technicians with the consent of the peasants. The 
CGA was envisaged as one of the major agencies for carrying out this agricul- 
tural revolution; therefore the balance of power within it would have to favor 
‘the technicians and bureaucrats rather than the peasant mass. 

With these aims in mind, the CGA’s planners moved rapidly from the blue- 
print to the construction stage. It is worth noting that in this process, the 
CGA’s confederal organs were set up first, and the most important federation— 
the FNSEA—last. In a sense, therefore, the CGA was built from the top down. 
Late in 1944, under the guidance of Tanguy’s local Committees of Agricultural | 
Action, peasants met in villages throughout France to form local CGA units 
and to elect their officers by show of hands. In the Center and Southwest, this . 
process was simple: the local CDAP, usually under Communist leadership, 
simply took over the CGA label. The problem was more difficult in regions 
where the local peasant elite had supported Vichy. Tanguy’s appointees saw to 
it that Vichyites were shunted aside, but it was not always easy to find other 
village leaders in their place. By March, 1945, however, the ground had been 
prepared for the CGA’s first national congress. Delegates from almost every 
part of France gathered in Paris to celebrate the achievement of peasant unity, 
and to consider the proposals of Lyonnet’s preparatory committee. 

On the face of it, the congress was a great success for the planners. Oratory 
flowed in profusion: Tanguy-Prigent greeted the delegates at such length that 
one peasant said he must have been speaking for both Tanguy and Prigent. 
Lyonnet’s report was approved almost without debate, and the Lyonnet group 
was left in control of the CGA’s permanent machinery. Still, some signs of 
peasant dissatisfaction were already apparent. One Catholic delegate got the 
floor to declare that syndical unity could be nothing more than a facade; that. 
the French peasantry was too varied to be represented by a single organization. 
He was promptly howled down, for the mystique of unity was still powerful in | 
that post-liberation era. The malcontents managed only to get several more 
non-Socialists added to the CGA’s top council, and to extort from Tanguy a 
promise that a more representative congress would be held within a year.’ Some 
weeks later, Tanguy retreated before Catholic pressure and promised that 
syndical liberty would shortly be restored. He insisted, however, that the 
CGA’s temporary monopoly of the right’ to form farmers’ organizations would 
have to continue until the CGA had been completely built. Otherwise, he 
argued, peasant unity might be wrecked by selfish political rivalries.. 

The chief remaining organizational task was the establishment of the Farm- 
ers’ Federation (FNSEA). All of the other federations, as well as the CGA 
capstone, were in place and functioning by mid-1945. But. the FNSEA, if it 
were to mean anything at all, could not be set up by decree and direction from 
above: it required free elections at the grass-roots level. Such elections would be 


8 Despite the idealistic tone which pervaded the congress, the liveliest applause went 
to a delegate who demanded that the national dues be reduced from 20 to 10 francs, on 
the ground that “We don’t intend to maintain a collection of bureaucrats in Paris.” 
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the first real test of peasant opinion since the CGA plainer had begun their 
work; the outcome might have a vital effect on the CGA’s future. Shortly be-. 
fore this critical moment arrived, Tanguy took one last step to keep the new 
FNSEA within bounds. He Joiresd that the syndicates would be denied the 
right to engage in business activities: e.g., to buy fertilizer or to market their’ 
members’ crops. The prewar farm syndicates had gotten their start through 
such prosaic but useful operations, end had held their members’ loyalty mainly 
through such services. Now, however, those functions were to be monopolized 
by the cooperatives, while the FNSEA would confine itself to purely syndical 
activities. This decision, while logical enough, left many peasants skeptical 
about the purpose and utility of the FNSHA. 

Early in January, 1946, the peasants went to the polls. There had been some 
controversy in Paris over the question of eligibility to vote; according to rough 
estimates, only about one-third of the three million farm operators had formally 
adhered to the CGA or to one of its technical branches. It was finally ruled that 
all farmers might vote, and that the act of voting would automatically make 
them members of the FNSEA. In each commune, delegates were to be chosen 
to a departmental assembly of the Federation; and from these assemblies would 
come the delegates to the first FNSEA congress in Paris. 

What proportion of the peasants responded to the election call is still obscure. 
CGA officials announced triumphantly that approximately 70 per cent had 
turned out, and that the farmers had proved their passionate interest in syndi- 

cal unity. Hostile observers“placed the figure at about one-third; but as no 
statistics were ever published, an accurate estimate is impossible.’ Far more 
important was the character of the vote cast; and CGA leaders had less reason 
to rejoicé when they saw the kind of delegates who had been chosen. Jubilant 
conservatives claimed that 80 per cent of those elected had not previously been 
active in the CGA. At any rate, a strong trend away from the Left was evident 
almost everywhere except in central and southern France. In Tanguy-Prigent’s 
home department of Finistére, only three Socialists were elected. The Com- 
munists too were sorely disappointed, despite a number of victories in the - 
Center and Southwest. Their candidate for the national presidency of the 
FNSEA, Waldeck Rochet, could not even win election to the presidency of his 

‘departmental unit in Saône-et-Loire. 

This FNSEA election represented in part a conscious peasant revulsion 
against the organizers of the CGA, whose interests seemed to them to be urban 
and political rather than rural and professional. Even more, however, it repre- 
sented a natural village tendency to choose tried and trusted local spokesmen: 


? On the 1946 elections, see the reports by Lyonnet and Rambeau at the first FNSEA 
congress (published as separate pamphlets by the CGA); E. de Felcourt, “La législation 
agricole depuis la libération,” Monde français, May, 1948, p. 199; R. Cercler, “‘L’organisa- 
tion professionnelle agricole en France,” Revue politique et parlementaire, May 10, 1946, 
pp. 182-44, Some Communists feel in retrospect that the worst error in CGA history was 
the decision to let all farmers vote in 1946, rather than active adherents alone (Le Paysan 
du Sud-Ouest [Toulouse], May 15, 1951). 
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the same men who had been active in prewar farm syndicates or cooperatives 
and, often, in the Vichy Corporation. The rural elite in France is small; the 
liberation did not magically produce a-new elite to take the place of the old. In 
most cases, therefore, the peasants returned to the leaders whom they knew. 
` In areas where the village elite had been Leftist (notably in the South and 
- - Center), those same ‘Leftists were elected in 1946, but throughout most.of the 
' northern half of France, the Christian Socialists or Rightists swept the polls. 
` In the first national congress of the FNSEA which followed shortly, the posts ' 
of command went to centrists and conservatives. Eugène Forget, a Christian 
Socialist smallowner from the Angers region, became president; and the number 
two post of secretary-general fell to an unrepentant Rightist—René Blondelle, 
_& large-scale operator from northeastern France. Both men had held positions 
.in the Vichy Corporation—Forget in, a minor role, Blondelle near the top. 
Clearly, a new phase in CGA history was about to begin. 


[~ 


w 

The first phase in the CGA’s development (1944-46) had been concerned 
mainly with organizational problems, and had been dominated by Leftist 
planners. The second period (1946-1950) was marked by a sporadic internal 
conflict over the structure and spirit of the CGA: Three major factions were 
competing in this “cold war.” The Leftists (mainly Socialists, with a minority 
Communist wing) still clung to control of the CGA’s confederal organs, and 
sought to keep the locus of power there. Their rising star, rapidly eclipsing 
Lyonnet as the chief Leftist spokesman in the CGA, was Philippe Lamour—a ' 
colorful and controversial figure who had been’ chosen secretary-general of the 
CGA in 1945. Lamour had had a checkered but intriguing career: a brilliant 
young lawyer in the 1930’s, a prolific novelist and world traveler by avocation, 

che had been forced to abandon his legal practice shortly before 1940 and had 
taken to operating a large farm—first near Vichy, then in the deep south near 
Nimes. Lamour’s political record was as bizarre as his professional career: he - 

, had been a Radical Socialist candidate for deputy in 1936; had served as one of 

` Ana Pauker’s lawyers in Rumania in the same year; had allegedly gone through 
a brief Pétainist stage in 1940; and had emerged after the liberation as an 
unaffiliated Leftist. Although his enemies scoffed at Lamour as a ‘“‘comic-opera 
peasant,” his unflagging energy, his persuasive oratory, and his personal charm 
brought him to the top in the very first months, and kept him there long after 
other Leftists had been shunted aside. 

The Rightist faction found its natural center of gravity in the FNSEA; its 
aim, therefore, was to shift power from the confederal organs to the separate 
federations, and to make the FNSEA virtually autonomous. The ablest spokes- 
man for this viewpoint was René Blondelle, whose vigor and tenacity balanced 
the dynamic brilliance of Lamour. Blondelle had a record of twenty years’ ac- 
tivity in agrarian syndicalism in the Aisne department, where he rented and 
operated a 600-acre farm. His social conservatism had led him in the direction 
of corporatist doctrine before 1940, and he had therefore been a natural sup- 


~ 
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porter of Pétain. After the liberation, the farmers of the Aisne had at once 

reaffirmed their confidence in him by Todlosting him as head of their local or- 
- ganization. = 

Between the Left and the Right, the Christian Socialist element held the 
balance of power during this transitional era, snd sought to find some com- — 
promise which would preserve peasant unity. Eugène Forget, its principal 
spokesman, was one of the most remarkable rural leaders to emerge in the post- 
war period. A sincere and selfless man with a purely local reputation before 
1946, Forget was overwhelmed by the unexpected honor which came to him 
when he was chosen first national president of the FNSEA.!° During his three 
years in office, he strove unceasingly to mediate between the factions in 
his organization, and to shift the CGA’s focus from- the peasant as producer 
to the peasant as human being. In his few-spare moments, Forget managed to 
commute to his 40-acre farm, and to keep it a model of efficiency and modern 
methods. Forget’s more cynical critics treated him as naive and “soft,” useful 
only as a buffer during a period of internal stress. But to many of those who 
knew him, he served as a kind of symbol of personal integrity and sincere dedi- 
cation to the welfare of rural France." = 
The CGA’s inner tensions during this transitional period are not easy to 

analyze, for politics, personalities, and differences of principle all played a part. 
The central fact, however, was the struggle for power between the Leftist 
technicians and planners in the cocperatives and at the top. of the CGA, and 
the Rightist element in the FNSEA. whose emphasis on “the organized profes- 
sion” smacked more and more of ccrporatist doctrine. René Blondelle brought 
the dispute into the open at the FNSEA’S second congress in November, 1947. 
The peasants’ new union, he declared, was hamstrung by the confusion of 
authority between the CGA and the FNSEA. Housed in the same building, 
sharing the same secretarial services, the officials of the two groups were con- 
tinually stepping on each others’ toes and disputing over the locus of authority. 
The solution, he argued, was to strip the CGA confederal organs of everything 
except a small secretariat. He proposed to make it merely a coordinating organ- 
ism, while all of the CGA’s essential services (including the official newspaper, 
La Libération Paysanne) would be transferred to the FNSEA. Such a change, 
declared Blondelle, would drive politics out o? the organization, and would 
leave syndical interests supreme. Blondelle also proposed that minority factions 
in the FNSEA be squeezed out of the Federation’s Bureau (the top policy- 
making body) by allowing the majority to elect the entire Bureau." 


10 Forget was allegedly lifted out of obscurity by a prominent Catholic farm leader 
from Lyon named Genevrey, who for personal reasons could not be elected himself. | 

n It was typical of Forget that, although eligible for a high priority to buy a new auto- 
mobile, he insisted on waiting for two years until his regular turn came up. During an 
official tour of the United States with other farm officials, Forget left the party at Kansas 
City and flew home in order to méet a prior commitment to make a ‘“‘whistle-stop” speech 
near his home town. 

12 On the 1947 congress, see N. Drogat, “Y a-t-il une crise de la C.G.A. ?,” Travaux de 
UV Action Populaire, pp. 84-41 (Jan., alte and R. Blondelle, Rapport moral sur l’activité 
de la F.N.S.E.A. (Paris, ae 
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Blondelle’s blunt assault stirred up a violent debate; and while his report was 
adopted by a large majority, most of the thorny issues contained in it were 
referred to a committee for further study. No group wanted to take the initia- 
tive in forcing a showdown which would have split the CGA; the facade of unity _ 
was therefore maintained. For two more years, the internal bickering went on, 
but it was clear that the Blondelle faction was steadily consolidating its hold. 
One factor which strengthened the Rightists was the revival of the prewar 
“specialized associations” (such as the Wheat Growers’ Association) and their 
partial absorption by the FNSEA. Several of these groups were wealthy, power- 
ful, and aggressively led; they were potentially dangerous to the CGA either 
inside or outside it. In 1947 they were finally brought into the FNSEA as semi- 
autonomous units, with separate budgets and separate representation on the 
FNSEA’s national council. Their most vigorous spokesmen were Rightists who 
threw their support to the Blondelle group, and who exercised an influence out 
of prdportion to their numbers. 

Meanwhile, the Leftists in the CGA were being progressively weakened. One 
symbolic blow was the fall of Tanguy-Prigent from the Ministry of Agriculture 
in 1947, and his replacement by Pierre Pflimlin of the MRP." Another setback 
was a split in the cooperative movement; some of the largest and oldest co- 
operatives seceded from the Central Union of Agricultural Cooperatives which 
the Leftists had founded after the liberation.” Still another source of weakness 
was the Communists’ effort to carve out a special preserve for themselves within 
the FNSEA. Disgruntled at their poor showing in the FNSEA elections, the 
Communists decided to try to split the 700,000 small tenants and sharecroppers 
away from the main body of peasants. Late in 1946 they suddenly announced 
the creation of a Tenants’ and Sharecroppers’ Association which, as they 
planned it, would have been a completely autonomous unit within the FNSEA. 
This maneuver was partially blocked by the various non-Communist elements, 
who joined the new organization, got their man elected president, and voted to 
make it merely a “section” of the FNSEA rather than an autonomous “‘associa- 
tion.” The new Tenants’ and Sharecroppers’ Section (SNPBR) failed to de- 
velop much momentum during the years that followed, but its existence further 
divided and weakened the Left-wing element within the CGA. : 


13 Some time before his fall, Tanguy had finally been forced to restore syndical liberty, 
go that groups rivalling the CGA could be legally formed. In fact, few such groups were 
created. One exception was the Fédération Nattonale de la Propriété Agricole, an extreme- 
Right organization which represents the interests of large landlords, many of them ab- 
sentee. Ita official organ is La Renaissance Agricole. The MRP abandoned its plan ta set 
up a rival syndicate when the 1946 FNSEA elections strengthened its position within 
-the CGA. Likewise, certain prewar syndicates in the provinces which had been demanding 
full independence decided to remain affiliated with the FNSEA when the latter showed 
signs of moving to the Right. Such was the case, notably, in the Nord, Finistére, and Cétes- 
du-Nord departments. 

u" The seceding cooperatives formed & new union of Rightist tendencies: linked closely 
with the Wheat Growers’ Association on the rue des Pyramides. 

15 Useful details on the origins of the SNPBR may be found in the MRP’s farm weekly, 
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By 1950, the Rightists were ready to take over outright control of the 
FNSEA, and to inject into it a more aggressive and intransigent spirit. At the 
fourth national congress in March, President Forget announced his resignation, 
remarking sadly that his efforts at médiation and persuasion had found little 
echo either in syndical or in governmental circles. He was replaced as president 
by René Blondelle, while another Rightist, 300-pound Jean Laborbe, took over 
as secretary-general. The last remaining Communists, and most of the Social- 
ists, were pushed off the Bureau of the FNSEA. A new strategy of mass peasant 
demonstrations, buyers’ strikes, and direct political action was promised by the 
Blondelle leadership. 

Since that time, the Rightists have completely dominated the FNSEA, aad 
the FNSEA in turn has increasingly dominated the CGA. It is true that 
Philippe Lamour still clings to his post as CGA secretary-general, and that a 
prominent cooperative official, Pierre Martin, has been CGA president since 
1950. These, however, are exceptional cases. In the CGA’s central offices behind 
the Opéra in Paris, only a handful of bureaucrats from the 1944—46 era remain. 
Socialists and Christian Socialists are clearly outnumbered in the CGA’s na- 
tional council, and the Communists have been totally excluded from posts of 
influence.’® The CGA no longer holds an annual congress; only the component 
federations such as the FNSEA meet in full session. Outwardly at least, 1950 
seems to have marked the end of factionalism, and the achievement of syndical 
unity and solidarity. 

Ii 


Appearances, however, can be deceiving. Behind the facade of harmony and 
unity, both the peasants and their leaders have been in frequent internal con- 
flict. At the top, the old Left-Right feud still smolders, and flares up briefly at 
intervals. In April, 1952, for example, René Blondelle (president of the FNSEA) 
` and Pierre Martin (president of the CGA) were rival candidates for the national 
presidency of the revived Chambers of Agriculture.!” Blondelle won, but by a 








Monde Paysan, for April 30 and Sept. 24, 1947. The SNPBR’s newspaper admitted in 1951 

that fewer than 200,000 tenants and sharecroppers were dues-paying members, and that 

very few of them took the trouble to read the official organ (Le Fermter et le M étayer, 
- April, 1951). 

In 1952 the non-Communists took full control of the SNPBR, and replaced every 
Communist who had held a high post in it. The Communists then proceeded to organize a 
new subdivision of the SNPBR, of dubious legal status, and confined to fifteen central 
and southern departments where Communist rural strength is great (La Terre, March 13 
and 20, 1952). They denounce M. Bajeux, the new secretary-general of the SNPBR, as 
a “gros fermier capitaliste du Nord.” When I visited M. Bajeux’s farm in 1951, I found 

. this “big capitalist” stripped to the waist in his barn, putting in hay along with two hired 
hands. 

18 The only high-ranking Leftist who is still a full-time official in the CGA central 
offices'is Director-General Henri Canonge. The chief remaining stronghold of the Chris- 
tian Socialists is in the mutual aid societies, whose elected boards supervise the social 
security system in rural areas. 

17 The Chambers of Agriculture before 1940 were public organisms in each depart- 
ment with power to recommend programs of rural improvement and to speak on behalf 
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margin of only 47 to 37 votes; his victory has increased the restlessness of the 
‘ Leftist element in the cooperative, mutual aid, and farm credit federations of 
the CGA.!8 The same conflict appears when a Rightist cabinet like that of 
Antoine Pinay adopts measures which irritate the peasantry. Then the 
FNSEA’s Rightist majority is torn between loyalty to the cabinet and a desire 
to protect farm interests, while the Leftist element denounces the government 
with redoubled fervor. ` 

But there are other lines of cleavage in the CGA as well. Once the Rightists 
had won clear control of the organization, they could afford to revive their own 
internal differences. One issue which soon arose was the question of direct CGA 
intervention in politics. Most of the Rightists favored such intervention in 
the 1951 elections, but only part of them advocsted the creation of a separate 
peasant party rather than activity within the established parties.” Partially 
linked to this issue was the broader question of corporative doctrine: some CGA 
_ _ leaders still insist that the parliamentary republic must be modified or replaced 


by a corporative structure, founded upon the organized professions.”® Still | 


another controversy has brought to grips the ‘‘expansionists” and the “mal- 
thusians” within the CGA. Until 1948 at least, all factions in the CGA had 
rallied to the “expansionist” doctrine of the CGA’s founders, who preached that 
French agriculture should vastly improve its productivity and expand its pro- 
duction in order to become a great exporting branch of the national economy’ 
From 1948 on, however, the farmers’ optimism dimmed as their production be- 
gan to catch up with demand, and as the favorable price scissors began to turn 
against them. A “neo-malthusian” doctrine began to make headway among 
certain farm leaders, who urged a return to the prewar tradition of limited pro- 
duction for a highly-protected domestic market. Such a policy was frankly pro- 
posed at the FNSEA’s congress in 1951 by Jean Deleau, head of the Wheat 


of. farm interests. They were elected by the peasants and by organized farm groups, and 
had a regular though small source of income from taxes. Vichy suspended them in 1940, 
and their surviving members demanded that they be reactivated after the war. CGA 
leaders resisted this demand for several years, on the ground that the CGA had taken 
over the functions of the Chambers, and that useless rivalries between the two would 
split the peasantry. A compromise was finally reached which permitted the revival of the 
Chambers, with slates of candidates jointly drawn. up by Chamber and CGA leaders. 
Early in 1952, these slates were elected without opposition in most parts of France. No 
clear division of functions between the Chambers and the FNSEA has yet been made, 
but so long as Blondelle remains president of both organisms, there should be no problem 
of rivalry. 


18 In June, 1952 these three federations held a joint-congress and decided to coordinate ` 


their activities through a new permanent committee. Le Monde described this decision 
‘as a “defensive reflex” against the growing encroachment of the FNSEA (Monde, June 
27, 1952). The debates at the congress, summarized at length in Libération Paysanne 
for July 3, 1952, give clear evidence of this resentment at FNSEA domination. 


19 I have described the CGA’s recent political ventures in an article entitled “French n 


Farmers in Politics,” South Ailgntic Quarterly, Vol. 51, pp. 356-65 (July, 1952). 
_ uch a proposal was advanced in the FNSEA’s 1952 congress (Monde, Feb. 1, 
1952). Blondelle had hinted at the same thing in the 1949 congress. 
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‘Growers’ OER The proposal split the Rightist leadership in the FN SEA. 


President Blondelle himself opposed the malthusian thesis, which was also 


vigorously fought by Philippe Lamour and the Leftist minority. Together, the 
‘Blondelle and Lamour factions have been able to keep the CGA officially com- 


mitted to expansionism, but there is increasing unrest in some farm circles.” 

` Differences continue to exist, then, at the top of the CGA. To what extent do 
these differences reflect similar cleavages within the farm population as a whole? 
This is perhaps the most significant question which must be answered in assess- 
ing the future of agrarian syndicalism in France. CGA officials like to proclaim 
that-“the peasantry is less divided than its leaders’; and some observers even 


` 


x 


claim to detect the growth of a sense of class solidarity among the peasants _ 


analogous to that which inspires the city workers.” If this viewpoint is valid— 
if there is really a rising sense of unity and class-consciousness at the base—then 
the feuds in the CGA are mere temporary aberrations which will pass in time. 

The loudest exponents of the opposite viewpoint are the Communists. For 
several years they have been asserting that the rural population is deeply di- 
vided along social and economic lines, and that the CGA has cut itself off from 
the mass of small farmers by adopting-policies dictated by the large capitalist 
operators. So clear is this class bias, say the Communists, that the small farmers 
have been abandoning the CGA in droves. They point out that some depart- 
mental units of the FNSEA have become mere skeletons; that 22 of the 90 
departmental sections were denied voting rights in the 1950 congress for in- 


_ ability to pay their national dues, and that 19 of these 22 departments were 


located south of the Loire, where pial farming is most ġeneral, and where farm 
incomes are relatively low. “ 

There is some real evidence, and nae superficial evidence, to support the 
Communist case. The dominant element in the FNSEA is undoubtedly con- 
servative in its political and social ideology; it is strongly attracted to-corpora- 

" See P. Drouin in Le Monde, April 13, 1951. The CGA officially favors the creation 
of a “green pool” in Europe to provide a common market for agricultural products. It 
has also supported the Schuman Plan for # coal and steel pool. On the other hand; CGA 


leaders boast that they were instrumental in blocking a Franco-Italian customs union 
somewhat similar to Benelux. Italian competition, they insist, would ruin many French 


. farmers unless food-importing countries -could-also be brought.into aie union. 


aE. Forget in Libération Paysanne, March 16, 1950. 


' n N, Drogat, loc. cit., p..36; of. also P. Couvreur, “La C.G.A. et = sees lignes ~ 


d'une politique agricole,” Revue de l’ Action Populaire, p..16 (Jan. 1980). 

21 The Communists asserted in 1950 that two-thirds of the CGA’s members had left 
the organization (La Terre, Nov. 16, 1950). No accurate membership figures are avail- 
able, but this cates seems to be grossly exaggerated. It is true, however, that seven 
departmental units are totally moribund, and had to be suspended in 1952 for failure to 
pay any nationaldues for three years (Libération Paysanne, Fob. 7, 1952). All of these 
departments are in the southwest. It is also true that fifteen or twenty’ other depart- 
mental units are in bad condition. Some are kept afloat by a strong cooperative organiza- 
tion, which assumes the burden of collecting FNSEA dues. In three departments where 
Communist influence is strong (Corrèze, Landes, and Haute-Garonne), the FNSEA unit 
has split into‘ two rival syndicates; with the non-Communist organisation officially recog- 
nized by the Paris leadership. 
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tist doctrines, and to the idea that social stability is more important than pro- 
ductivity or material well-being. Within the FNSEA, the influence of a few 
dynamic leaders representing the specialized associations balances, and per- 
haps even outweighs, the influence of those delegates who represent the indi- 
vidual peasants. Furthermore, the greatest decline in FNSEA membership 
since 1947 has occurred in small-farming regions with a Leftist tradition, and in 
part has reflected dissatisfaction with FNSEA leadership. l 
Even so, it is a gross oversimplification to reduce the cleavages within the 
peasantry to a simple two-way pattern of class struggle, and to interpret the 
CGA’s record according to that pattern. It is easy to show that small- and 
middle farmers are in the majority in the national councils of the CGA and the 
` FNSEA, and that large capitalist operators like Blondelle and Deleau are the 
exception rather than the rule. True, the Communists argue that these small 
farmers are the prisoners or the henchmen of their big colleagues, but such an 
argument is more convenient than convincing. Political and social conservatism 
are by no means monopolies of the big owners. It can be proved, too, that the 
sharp decline in FNSEA membership has other causes than the small farmers’ 
revolt against the national leadership. Alongside small-farming departments 
where the FNSEA is moribund, one can find other departments of similar social 
structure with vigorous and sizeable FNSEA. units.” Where syndicalism has 
decayed, the cause has often been apathetic leadership or bitter political squab- 
bles. Finally, it ought to be said on behalf of the FNSEA leadership that its 
record has not been one of pure reaction or of the cynical defense of big agrarian 
interests at the expense of the small peasantry. Some of the FNSEA and CGA 
leaders are sincerely concerned with the small farmer’s problems, not only for 
- the sake of social stability but also from a sense of eon to the largest - 
group in their “trade union.’ 


3 FNSEA officials assert that three-fourths of the members of their National Council 
operate “family farms” (Libération Paysanne, April 6, 1950). Among them are some of the 
most influential of the Federation’s leaders: e.g., honorary president Eugéne Forget (40 
acres), secretary-general Albert Génin (25 acres); assistant secretaries-general Fernand 
Van Graefschepe (60 acres) and Lucien Biset (40 acres); vice-president oe Bardet 
(70 acres). Van Graefschepe is often described in the Communist press as “un très gros 
exploitant du Nord.” The average size of French farms, according to the 1946 census, is 
about 40 acres. 

In FNSEA congresses, there was some discrimination against populous but poor de- 
partments prior to 1947. Representation then was based on a combination of membership 
and total value of farm production in a department. Thus, Seine-et-Marne with only 
7,448 farmers had three delegates, and Ariège with 19,106 farmers had only two. Since 
1947, representation has been based on membership alone; this democratic gesture has 
been partially nullified by allotting 76 delegates to the specialized associations. 

3 On this point, see J. Laborbe in Libération Paysanne, March 30, 1950. It is true, 
however, that the FNSEA has more often disintegrated in subsistence-farming regions 
than in prosperous small-farming areas. 

1 The CGA’s program to aid the smal} peasants has both progressive and regressive 
aspects. In the latter category one might classify the CGA’s constant efforts to keep farm 
taxes low. In 1950 Blondelle boasted that the number of peasants subjeot to the agri- 
cultural profits tax had been cut from a million and a half to 593,000, thanks to the CGA’s 
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Nevertheless, it must be admitted that peasant unity is still a slogan and a 
myth rather than a reality. The basic weakness of agrarian syndicalism in 
France lies in the nation’s complex agrarian structure—in the varied social and 
economic status of the farmers, made still more complicated by a wide and deep . 
variety of political traditions. On almost every practical or doctrinal issue which 
the CGA must face, the interests of various farm groups are bound to diverge 
. and conflict. Thus, for example, small farmers will often benefit by regional 
price variations, while large producers are likely to prefer a uniform national 
price high enough to let most marginal peasants survive. Or, again, the interests 
of one wine-producing region may clash sharply with those of another area. The 
urban workers constitute a fairly coherent class, but the rural world, like the 
bourgeoisie, is made up of a whole congeries of classes.** And each of these rural 
classes is further divided by a varying religious and political heritage. 

Agrarian syndicalism is likely to be hampered for years to come by the di- 
versity of the base upon which it rests. It will be weakened, too, so long as the 
purpose of syndicalism remains controversial. For most peasants, its raison 
d'être is the defense of farm interests against those of rival social groups.?® For 
a few of the more far-sighted farmers, and for many CGA leaders, its most im- 
portant function is to educate and to modernize, not merely to defend what ex- 
ists. Defense alone may mean stagnation; but education is likely to be a pain- 
ful and unpopular process, for it may require the conversion of many farms to 
new types of production, and the disappearance of many marginal peasants. 
Even those CGA officials who believe that French agriculture must be thor- 
oughly shaken up, and that “there are a million peasants too many” on the 
land, dare not say so openly.*® When demagogues of Left and Right stand ready 
to distort any reform proposal, it is safer for syndical leaders to take a dema- 


lobbying (Libération Paysanne, May 4, 1950). On the other. hand, the CGA has sponsored 
a number of constructive projects designed to aid small farmers in technically backward 
areas, for example, to furnish them with selected seed at low prices. 

3s Cf. R. Gendarme, “Esquisse d'une théorie du revenu des agriculteurs,” Revue 
Economique, Vol. 3, pp. 857-60 (July, 1952). 

3? The tendency of the peasants to consider themselves constant victims of injustice 
is well illustrated by an opinion poll carried out in 1949. The respondents were asked to 
rate seven social categories (industrialisss, workers, peasants, etc.) in the order of thair 
economic status. Virtually all of the farmers rated themselves in the bottom three cate- 
gories, while all other groups rated the farmers in the top three categories (Sondages, 
August, 1949). i 

309 An outspoken young Christian Socialist named René Colson used this phrase in 
Témoignages Chrétiens (April 18, 1951). His thesis, borrowed from one of the ablest 
Catholic agricultural experts in France, was that there are too many marginal farmers on 
the soil, and that real rural prosperity cannot be attained until these marginal operators 
disappear from agriculture. Colson’s article was loudly denounced by farm leaders of bath 
Right and Left, especially by the Communists, who called it proof that the CGA wishes 
to destroy the small peasantry. Most CGA officials who are interested in rural progress 
agree privately that many marginal peasants must and will disappear. Men like Eugène 
Forget, however, prefer to save as Many as possible through technical aid and betżer 
planning of crops. i ; ` 
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gogic line themselyes, and to declaim loudly that they are the best defenders of 
what exists. 

Some of the more severe critics of the CGA believe that the organization has 
no real authority over its members, and that it is doomed to extinction or dis- 
integration.* It is futile, they contend, to preserve the appearances of unity 

‘ . when irreconcilable diversity is the basic fact. The critics disagree, however, 
in predicting the future character of farmers’ organizations. Most of them be- 
lieve that the technical associations such as the cooperatives and the mutual aid 
societies have an assured future, no matter what happens to the CGA. Pure 
syndicalism, however, as represented by the FNSEA, is on shakier ground. 
Some prophets expect it to wither away at the local and departmental levels, 
and to survive only as a central coordinating agency for the various specialized 
associations. Others hold that the FNSEA should disappear entirely after it 
has served its purpose (which, as they’see it, is to build a solid structure of co- 
operatives and mutual aid societies throughout France). Still others suggest 
that some new semi-public organization with official status and with an as- 
sured income from taxes’ (such as the recently-revived Chambers of Agricul- 

. ture) may gradually take over the FNSEA’s functions. Some FNSEA leaders, 

‘ on the other hand, seem to envisage a powerful quasi-corporative structure 
through a kind of fusion of the Chambers and the FNSEA. 

The future form of agrarian syndicalism, then, is obscure, but the survival 
of one or more mass movements to represent the farmers seems certain: Di- 

-vided though the peasantry may be, there is a new self-consciousness in the 

_ French rural districts which is likely to grow in strength and to manifest itself 

in some institutional form. Traditionally, the peasants have been aggressively 

independent and impervious to organization. But the idea is rapidly spreading 

that they have too long been the passive objects of government and of eco- 

` nomic forces. In a variety of ways, and for a variety of ends, they are deter- 

mined to share actively in shaping their own destiny. The spirit in which they 

use this new self-consciousness, and the kind of leadership which they can pro- 

duce and are willing to follow, will do much to shape the course of the Fourth 
Republic. - = 


3 See, for example, R. Cercler, loc. cst., pp. 276-77; and J. François in Cahters du 
clergé rural, March, 1951, pp. 122-28. On the other hand, N. Drogat i in Revue de l Action 
Populaire, Vol. 48, pp. 572-73 (Nov., 1950), holds that the CGA has a great educational 
role to play, and that it may survive not as a mass organization but as an agency group- 
ing the rural elite. Most of the views about the CGA’s future summarized in this paragraph 

`- were gathered in conversations with syndical and cooperative officials in Paris and the 
provinces. 
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The official American policy regarding a United Europe has developed rapidly 
since the end of World War II and has already- gone far toward committing 
the United States to the establishment ofa European Union of some kind. 
The first important overt act in this development was the declaration of policy ` 
in the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948. One purpose of this legislation, Con- 
gress declared, was “to encourage these countries [that is, European partici- 
pants in the Marshall Plan] through a joint organisation to exert sustained com- 
mon efforts as set forth in the report of the Committee on European Economic 
Cooperation, signed at Paris on September 22, 1947.” With this encouragement 
the Organization for’ European Economic Cooperation was soon effected. The 
next step was to extend the area of American interest from the economic to the 
military field. One of the purposes of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949 was “to achieve international peace and security through the United 
Nations so that armed force shall not be used except in the common interest.” 
This legislation led eventually to the effort to organize a European Defense 
Community capable of playing an important role in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. A further step was the Mutual Security Act of 1951, which de- 
clared American ‘policy to be ‘‘to further encourage the economic unification 
and the political federation of Europe.” Thus the American government finally 
became involved in the proiecta establishment of a constitution for a United 
States of Europe. . 

This was a bold dden Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, 
and others, whom Americans are toc prone to call Europeans without adequate 
evidence that such is in fact their proper political classification, were quick to 
point out what seemed to them the fallacy of the simple and naive belief that, 
because a few isolated American states were able to form & useful and durable 
- federal union a century and a half ago, it would be feasible to repeat the per- 
formance in modern Europe. Important advantages possessed by eighteenth- 
century Americans could not be expected to recur in twentieth-century Europe. 
In the first place, Americans had become accustomed to the idea of union | 
through long association in a commen subjection to Great Britain. Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, et al., unhappily were more. accustomed to fighting one 
another than to united action for any but the most trivial purposes. Moreover, 
the secrecy with which the proceedings of the Federal Convention of 1787 were 
conducted had facilitated the process of reconciling their conflicting economic 
‘and political interests by acceptable compromises. Such secrecy would be im- 
possible under the changed technological conditions of modern times. Further, 
the draft of a Constitution, which the Convention of 1787 eventually pro- 


* Based on observations made during a visit to Europe in 1952 primarily for the pur- 
pose of lecturing on federal government st The College of Europe at Bruges in Belgium. 
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duced though not without overcoming many: obstacles, was referred for final 
adoption to. special conventions in the states, which could act more inde- 
pendently and rationally than the regular legislative bodies many of whose 
‚members would have been influenced hy adverse interests of their own. A draft 
European constitution would have to be submitted to national parliaments 
with at least equally important adverse interests among their members. These 
procedural difficulties alone, to say nothing about the more substantial differ- 
ences between eighteenth-century Americans and twentieth-century Euro- 
peans, promised no easy triumph for the new American policy. 

To an American, who observes the contemporary European political scene . 

“with a reflective eye, the case for federal union in Europe naturally seems strong. 
‘In his own country the federal system has eased the transition from a loose 
confederation of imperfectly assorted states without an effective general govern- 
ment to a tight union witha strong national government and an illogical but 
not too inconvenient set of decentralized institutions for administering local 
affairs. What Americans continue to call their federal union is a political struc- 
ture that is radically different from what originally passed under that name, 
but it still serves to combine in an acceptable and serviceable form ‘the solid 
advantages of local self-government in matters of primarily local concern 
with those of a vigorous central authority in greater matters. A political prin- 
‘ciple which has served Americans so well, it is easy to conclude, should be useful 
also in an area like Europe, where there is obvious need for the greater central- 
ization of political power and equally manifest reluctance to jeopardize estab- 
lished systems of local and territorial self-government. Nothing seems more 
timely and reasonable than a convention, like that in Philadelphia one hundred 
and sixty-six years ago, to form a more perfect union of the: European states, 
or at least of such of them as do not fall within the sphere of influence of the 
Soviet Union. 

Why can’t Europeans follow where Americans have already shown the way? 
It is evident that the difficulties are greater than those so happily overcome by 
the American founding fathers. Doubtless the foremost difficulty is the scarcity 
of Europeans in the political sense of the term. There are of course plenty of 
people on European soil to provide the material for a European federal union 
of high political potential. The six states, which have within a year successfully 
formed the Coal and Steel Community Organization, comprise a popu'ation 
approximately equal to that of the United States, and, if able to join in a viable 
federal union, would constitute a powerful, body politic. But it is easier for 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians, Belgians, Hollanders, and Luxemburgers, 
to say nothing of others, to behave like Americans, after'a few years on Ameri- 
can soil, than to behave like Europeans in their native habitat. The mystic 
chords of memory, to borrow Lincoln’s fine phrase, which bind native-born 
Americans to their ancestral country, may not add much to-the strength of the 
pragmatic bonds of shared hope, which tie the immigrant to the land of his 
adoption. But at least national sentiments are not forces of disunion asin Eu- 
rope. A Frenchman’s or a German’s intellect may bid him press forward with 
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schemes for Buropéan Union, but his heart will hold him back: This nat enough 
to convince him by rational argument that he should behave like a. European; 
it is necessary algo to put him in the right mood for such behavior. 

There is another hard question, the answer to which Americans could. take 
for granted, but for which the advocates of federal union in Europe must find 
an answer. What are the states which should join in forming a European federal 
union? That is to say, for the purposes of European federation what is Europe? 
It takes no more than a quick glance at a good map to see that some parts of 
Western Europe are naturally adapted to a much closer relationship than is 
possible under the existing system of independent national states. Somewhere 
about the mouths of the Rhine, for instance, there should be a great sea-port 
to serve the needs of the rich hinterland drained by that historic stream. Nature. 
seems to have intended that the greatest port in Europe should spring to life 
in that highly favored region. But unnatural political boundaries stand in the 
way. No American tourist can drive his car across the German frontier at any - 
point between the Swiss border and the North Sea without feeling keenly the 
absurdity of such artificial barriers to good neighborly living. Nor can one drive 
across the French border anywhere between Basle and Dunkirk without 
forming a strong conviction that this political boundary also is ill-suited to the 
requirements of strong and prosperous independent statehood under the de- 
veloping economic conditions of our time. 

The case. for a federal union of at least France, Germany, and the Low Coun- 
tries is supported by economic considerations of the most urgent and compel- 

ling kind. It is not equally clear what other European countries should be in- 
` cluded within a federation organized primarily for economic reasons. Consider, 
for instance, the case for the inclusion of Great Britain in such a federation. ` 
The British have certainly some important common interests with their neigh- 
bors directly across the Channel and North Sea, but they also have interests 
overseas which they do not share with Continental Europeans, and which 
strengthen the sense of independence derived from their insular position. It is 
the Italians who have been quickest to see substantial advantages to their coun- 
try in joining a federal union which would include also France and Germany. 
A land with a shortage of coal and iron and a surplus of labor obviously stands 
to gain much from the establishment of a union which would assure better 
access to supplies of the essential raw materials of modern industry and better 
opportunities of employment for its unnaturally depressed workers. The Scandi- 
‘navian states, on the other hand, appear to have less to gain from joining a 
West European Federation which, while lowering the ‘barriers to trade with 
their neighbors to the south, might raise new obstacles to trade with good cus 
tomers and suppliers in the British Isles. Spain and Portugal, and also Greece 
and Turkey, to say nothing of the countries behind the Iron Curtain, have eco- 
nomic interests of their own which, like those of the Scandinavian states, make 
the case for a federal union on economic grounds less urgent and compelling than 
it must seem to the peoples of the nuclear group of states in the middle of West- 
ern Europe. t 
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Yet there are persuasive economic reasons for a broadly planned European 
Union of some kind. General Marshall’s original offer of economic aid, contin- 
gent upon a beginning of closer union among the European states, brought 
an immediate response, not only from the eligible states of Western Europe, 
but also from some of those farther east within the sphere of influence. of the 
Soviet Union. The resulting Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
despite its name, eventually left a large part of Europe outside its membership, 
but its history.clearly demonstrated that no narrow concept of Eurcpe can 
satisfy all the needs which help to create the current demand for some sort 
of European Union: The OEEC proved to be the most comprehensive European 
community organization which it has béen possible to establish up ta now. 
It.included besides the British Isles and Iceland all the West European states © 
except Spain together with Austria in Central Europe and also Greece and 
` Turkey in the Southeast. But the actual membership of the OEEC manifestly 

did. not supply a definitive answer to top basic question, what is Europa for 
purposes of federal union. . 

Among Europeans the foremost E of Faonean Union since World 
War II is generally considered to have been Winston Churchill. His key-note 
speech af Zurich in 1946 made an impact on European political thinking even 
greater than that of his “iron curtain”. speech in the same year at Fulton, 
Missouri, on the political thought of Americans. Churchill was undoubtedly the 
most outstanding political figure at the Amsterdam Congress in May, 1948,. 
where the nascént European Movement put in train the course of events which 
culminated in thé establishment of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg a year 
later. Leading continental advocates of European Union were greatly disap- 
pointed that the British Labour Government, then in power, was unwilling to 
cooperate in establishing as powerful.an organization at Strasbourg as they 

. desired and, but for the reluctance of the British, could probably have brought 
into being. Later, when Churchill returned to power at Westminster, high hopes 
were formed of the help to be received from him in strengthening the Council 
of Europe and making it better able to accomplish the purposes of its creators. 
But: these hopes were disappointed and Churchill’s credit among European 
Unionists was badly damaged. 

Closer attention to Churchill’s speeches on the a of piou Union 

-~ might have prevented some of the unhappy disillusionment with his leadership 

of the European Movement. Speaking on May 14, 1947, at a United Europe 
meeting in London,! he clearly indicated his point of view. “There are several 
important bodies,’ he observed, “which are working for the federation of the 

European States and for the creation of a Federal Constitution for Europe.” 

And he immediately added: “I hope that may eventually be achieved.” But 

` he had yet to indicate the role of the British in such an undertaking. “It is not 
for us at this stage,” he declared, “to attempt to define or prescribe the struc-. 
ture of constitutions. We ourselves are content, in the first instance, to present 


1 Winston 8. Churchill, Europe Unie: Speeches 1947 and 1948, ed. Hendon Churchill 
(Boston, 1950), pp. 77-85.. 
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_ the idea of United Europe, in which our country will play a decisive part, as 
a moral, cultural and spiritual conception to which all can rally without being 
disturbed by divergencies about structure.” When he reached the question, 
what are the political and physical boundaries of the United Europe you are 
trying to create, he refused to face the problem of determining which countries 
should be included and which should be left out. “It is not our task or wish to 
draw frontier lines,” he exclaimed, “but rather to smoothe them away.” 

But Churchill did make clear his profound conviction that the idea of Euro- 
pean Union must be subordinated to the grander conception of world govern- 
ment. “We do not of course pretend that United Europe provides the final and 
complete solution to all the problems of international relationships. The crea- 
tion of an authoritative, all-powerful world order is the ultimate aim towards 
which we must strive. Unless some effective World Super-Government can be 
set up and brought quickly into action, the prospects for peace and human 
progress are dark and doubtful.” To make his meaning doubly clear he took 
pains to describe the relationship of Britain to Europe more precisely. “We 

‘accept without question the world supremacy of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. In the Constitution agreed upon at San Francisco direct provision was 
made for regional organisations tc be formed. United Europe will form one 
major Regional entity. There is the United. States with all its dependencies; 

` there is the Soviet Union; there is the British Empire and Commonwealth; and 
there is Europe, with which Great Britain is profoundly blended. Here are the 
four main pillars of the world Temple of Peace.” Was Great Britain to figure 
at the same time and in the same way as material for two of these main pillars? 
Churchill did not say. . ; 2 

In his great speech before the Congress of Europe at The Hague, May 7, 
1948,? Churchill was more precise. “We aim,” he asserted, “at the eventual 
participation of all European peoples whose society and way of life . .”. are not . 
in disaccord with a Charter of Human Rights and with the sincere expression 
of free democracy.” He now thought that the governments of the countries 
which had become associated for the purposes of the Marshall Plan could most 
conveniently take the lead in planning definite arrangements. He still insisted 
that nothing should be done which would conflict with the paramount authority 
of a world organization of the United Nations. On the contrary, he declared, 
“a Council of Europe was subordinate but necessary part of the world or- 
ganisation.”’ As for the relations between the British and the Continental peoples 
who would join in a United Europe, Churchill reminded his audience that “we 
in Britain must move in harmony with our great partners in the Common- 
wealth, ... undue precipitancy . . . would hinder and not help the immediate 

mission we have to fulfill.” ; l ' 

It was evident that Churchill was thinking of United. Europe as a European 
Defense Community rather than as an Economic and Social Welfare Commu- 
nity, and that he was reserving a more independent role for Great Britain as 
head of the British Commonwealth than would be pene or proper for 


1 Ibid., pp. 310-17. 
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the democracies on the European Continent. He still clung to his concept of 
regional organizations as necessary pillars of a world- organization for peace. 
“We must do our best to create and combine the great regional unities which 
it is in our power to influence, and we must endeavor by patient and faithful 
service to prepare for the day when there will be an effective world govern- 
ment resting upon the main groupings of mankind.” Advocates of European 
Union were plainly put on notice that Churchill’s dominating purpose was the 
organization, not merely of Europeans, but above all of mankind. 

The meaning of Churchill’s speech was not lost upon his listeners. Those who 
advocated the immediate creation of at least a European customs union, if 
not a genuine political federation, realized that they could not count upon his 
aid. Accepting the view that any form of constitutional or organized union was 
impracticable, and that close consultation between governments was the most 
that could be hoped for at that time, the leaders of the Congress of Europe 
at The Hague consented to settle for the comparatively modest scheme em- 
bodied a year later in the Council of Europe. This embyronic European Union 
was established with a roving Committee of Ministers without executive power ` 
and a Consultative Assembly at Strasbourg without legislative power. Such ` 
a purely deliberative Assembly, Churchill contended, in a speech delivered 
towards the end of 1948 at a United Europe Exhibition in London,’ would not - 
develop into an irresponsible talking shop, as many of his associates in the 
European Movement feared. On the contrary, he assured his friends, ‘“The 
Assembly will perform an essential task and one which cannot be performed by 
governments; the task of creating a European public opinion and a sense of 
solidarity among the peoples of Europe.” But obviously Churchill was losing’ 
his earlier interest in European Union, as the danger of aggression from the Hast 
grew more menacing and urgent, and turning his attention toward new plans 
for a defense organization originating beyond the Atlantic. 

The organizers of the Council of Europe were unable to persuade all the Euro- 
pean states belonging to the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
to join the new organization. Highteen countries, if West Germany, Austria, 
and Trieste may be so described, eventually became active members of the. 
OEEC, but only fourteen of them have been represented in the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe at Strasbourg. Austria and Trieste lacked 
the necessary political independence, Portugal was not wanted, and Switzerland 
wished to preserve the appearance of neutrality. Meanwhile American states- 
men had conceived the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to supplement, 
and eventually to supplant, the OEEC, and friends of European Union, who 
regarded a European Defense Community as more urgent than a European 

, Economic and Social Welfare Community, under whatever name, were bound, 
like Churchill, to shift their interest from the economic and social to the mili- 
tary reasons for a Union of Europe. The organizers of NATO, however, were 
not even able to persuade all the Eurcpean states belonging to the Council of 


` 3 Ibid., pp. 465-66. 2 
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Europe to join the new organization. The-Federal Republic of Germany was 
ineligible, Ireland was uninterested, and Sweden deemed it prudent to abstain. 
The only additional state gained for the new organization was Portugal. In the 
nature of things, nevertheless, such advocates of a United Europe as Churchill, 
like the Americans, threw their support to the new and more.vigorous organiza- 
tion. 3 

The history of the Council of Europe‘ has been a history of constant struggle - 
between the Committee of Ministers, seeking to keep the Consultative Assem- 
bly within the narrow limits prescribed by its original constitution, and the 
majority of the Assembly, seeking to obtain for that impotent body some 
genuine legislative powers. The struggle has been unequal. More powers could 
not be obtained for the Assembly except at the cost of losing some of its mem- 
bers; none of its members could be spared, if the Assembly was to perform its 
essential task, the promotion of West European solidarity. The greatest ob- 
stacle to the strengthening of the Assembly’s powers was the reluctance of the 
British Labour Government to involve itself more deeply in the political affairs 
of the Continent. It could not find a suitable adjustment between its traditional 
obligations to its old associates overseas in the Commonwealth and its growing 
responsibilities to its new associates in the Council of Europe across the Chan- 
nel. The Scandinavian states were unwilling to abandon Britain, with which 
they were connected by important ties. The minor states on the Continent, 
particularly Belgium and the Netherlands, were unready to face their more 
powerful neighbors, France and Germany, in an Assembly possessing ‘impor- 
tant law-making authority without a third major power to hold the balance 
between these two powers. Frenchmen and Germans, however eager they might 
be to bury the past and turn toward a brighter future together, could not form ` 
an acceptable federal union by themselves alone. 

It is not surprising that the advocetes of a United Europe should seek escape 
from their dilemma by trying a new approach to the problem of European 
federation. In the Spring of 1950 the harbinger of a new phase in the organiza~ 
tion of Europe appeared in the form of the Schuman Plan. A, beginning was to 
be made without further delay by bringing together the states which had the 
most to gain by forming a single joint organization to govern the production of 
coal and steel and a single common market to regulate their sale and distribu- 
tion. The formation of a Coal and Steel Community would be a functional 
approach to the problem of European federation. The successful formation of 
such a community might be expected to attract other European states. Like- 
wise, the approval of the method might be expected to lead to the formation of 
other functional communities among them. In fact the aggression upon the Ko- 
rean Republic shortly after the publication of the Schuman Plan and the menace 
of further aggression elsewhere led immediately to the proposal of the Pleven 
Plan for a European Defense Community. It was clear that plans for other func- 
tional organizations would follow and that, if they should be adopted, the neces- 


1 For an excellent’ account of this organization, see Frederick L. Schuman, “The 
Council of Europe,” this Revipw, Vol. 45, pp. 724-40 (Sept., 1951). l 
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sity for their coordination by some suitable political agency would eventually 
Jead to a genuine federal union of the European states belonging to these various 
community organizations. 

The triumph of the functional approach to the ‘problem of European foderal 
union was facilitated by the attitude of Churchill. When he became Prime Min- 
ister for the second time in October, 1951, European federalists looked to his 
new Government for more constructive cooperation than they had received 
from the Labour Government. They did not get it. The new British Govern- 
ment was manifestly more interested in the development of a European Army 
under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and was not disposed to become 
-involved in the efforts by Continental statesmen to transform the Council of 
Europe into a genuine federal union. British statesmen vigorously supported 
American efforts to strengthen NATO, while the West European leaders re- 
solved to push on with the Schuman Plan and other proposals for the organiza- 
tion of special limited-purpose communities, regardless of the stand-offishness 
of ‘the British. The Schuman Plan was duly. ratified by the nuclear group of 
states, and the organization of the European Coal and Steel Community was 
completed in the Summer of 1952. The High Authority, which was to serve as 
the executive of the new Community, established its headquarters at Luxem- 
burg, and the Common Assembly shared the facilities of the Council of Europe _ 
at Strasbourg. It was a modest but auspicious beginning of the federalization 
- -of what European federalists liked to call “Little Europe.” 

The European federalist leaders,.particularly Spaak of Belgium, the most 
active and influential member of the Council of Europe’s Consultative Assem- 
bly, Foreign Minister Schuman of France, who maintained the cause oi Euro- 
pean Union through a long succession of French ministries, Chancellor Aden- 
auer of the West German Republic, who staked the life of his Government on 
the issue of European Union, and Prime Minister De Gasperi of Italy, who 
persistently asserted the claims of his country to an equal place in any Euro- 
pean federal union, skillfully utilized the interest of British and also American 
statesmen in one of the plans for a special limited-purpose community, namely, 
that for a European Defense Community, to exploit the functional approach to 
the formation of a more perfect European Union. This plan was of the greatest . 
importance to the sponsors of NATO, since it was designed for the purpose of 
integrating German forces into a West European army. The same group of 
nuclear states, which formed the Coal and Steel Community, were to be the 
original members of the European Defense Community. The plan further called 
for the establishment of a parallel set of institutions, a Common Assembly to 
meet at Strasbourg, an executive organized like the High Authority of the Coal 
and Steel Community, and a court which might be identical with that of the 
Coal and Steel Community. The Defense Community would need much more. 
money than the Coal and Steel Community, but in general its structure and . 
procedures: would be. similar. 


5 For a scholarly account of these developments, see Clarence C. Walton, “The Fate of 
N eo-Federalism i in Western Europe, oe The Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 5, pp. 366-90 
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The master-stroke of the federalist leaders was the insertion of a provision 
in the Defense Community plan authorizing its Assembly, as soon as it should 
be organized, to prepare a plan for organizing a European Political Community 
with power to coordinate the Coal and Steel Community and: Defense Com- 
munity organizations, together with any other special limited-purpose com- 
munity organizations that might be established. Such a coordinating agency 
would necessarily be a genuine federal union of “Little Europe” with a popula- 
. tion at the beginning not inferior to that of the United States, and with good 
prospects of eventually attracting additional members until it should_become a 
veritable West European federal union. Such a federal union the British might 
not wish to join, but certainly they would-hesitate to put obstacles in its way 
in pursuance of their alleged traditional policy of keeping Europe divided in the 
interest of a successful balance of power. 

The interest of the six nuclear states in a European Defense Community is 
not necessarily identical with that of its principal sponsors. British and Ameri- 
can statesmen doubtless are primarily concerned to make a show of organized 
force great enough to deter the Soviet Union and her satellites and- associates 
from beginning a third world war. But they also wish to create a military estab- 
lishment strong enough to help win such a war, if unhappily it should occur. 
The governments which have been in power in the nuclear group of West 
European states certainly have shared the first of these objectives. It is not so 
clear that they or their successors are or will be equally devoted to the second. 
There is undoubtedly a substantial body of opinion in the countries which 
suffered most cruelly in World War IT that another world war would be a greater 
evil than the anticipated alternative of subjection to the aggressor, costly and 
painful as such subjection might prove to be. There is perhaps an even greater 
body of opinion which is willing to support a policy of well-organized rearma- 
ment for the purpose of intimidating possible aggressors, but which deliberately 
refuses to consider a present choice of alternatives in anticipation of the event 
that the policy of organized intimidation should fail to preserve peace. It is 
not surprising that even within the nuclear group of West European states 
there should be more opposition to the proposed European Defense Community 
than to the plan for a Coal and Steel Community. 

The European federalist leaders shrewdly resolved not to let their plan for 
establishing a -genuine Federal Union of “Little Europe” remain contingent 
upon the prompt organization of the proposed European Defense Community. 
As soon as the Coal and Steel Community Organization was established, the 
Committee of Ministers invited the Common Assembly to create a special 
Consituent Assembly, consisting of its own members together with three addi- 
tional representatives of. the French, German, and Italian Governments, re- 
spectively, for the purpose of preparing a. plan for a European Political Com- 
munity.’ This special Constituent Assembly was to be further strengthened 
by the admission of observers from states belonging to the Council of Europe 
but not to the Coal and Steel Community. The original purpose of this pro- 
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cedure was to ayoid the delay which would ensue if the charter for the Euro- 
pean Political Community were tobe framed in accordance with the pro- 
visions in the plan for the European Defense Community. It was fortunate 
that this more expeditious procedure was adopted. In some respects the plan 
` for the European Defense Community had been less carefully prepared than 
that for the Coal and Steel Community. Controversies over details of the plan, 
and growing differences over the relations to be established between the armed 
forces to be put under the control of the Defense Community and those to 
. remain under the control ofits member states, caused unexpected delay in the 
ratification of the Defense Community Treaty. It began to seem likely that, 
instead of the European Defense Community becoming one of the pillars of 
the European Political Community, the latter would pave the way for the De- 
fense Community. 

At the present writing the plan for the European Political Gonmintty as is in 
process of preparation. The special Constituent Assembly was directed to re- 
port a draft in March of the present year as a basis for further proceedings. 
The draft was duly reported and was obviously the product of many com- 
promises. There are still many difficulties to be overcome, many conflicting 
interests to be reconciled. It is of course possible that the obstacles will prove 
insurmountable at this time. The vagaries of French politics are unpredictable. 

. General elections in Germany and Italy may bring radical changes in the 
` political scene. It is enough to observe that the drive for the establishment 
of a genuine Federal Union of “Little Europe” enjoys the good will of all 
the members of the Council of Europe and has developed greater momentum 
than seemed possible only a short time ago. ; 

The attitude of the British Government toward the eiet turn in the 
road to European Union gave deep concern to the European federalist leaders. 
Since the British would not participate in the formation of a more perfect Union 

“of West European states, it would have to choose between benevolent non- 
participation and obstruction. There were fears that the latter policy might 
‘prevail at Westminster, even under a Government headed by Churchill. The ~ 
. traditional British policy toward the Continent had seemed to favor the multi- 
plication, or at least the preservation, of independent sovereign states, regard- 

- less of inconvenient boundaries or irrational economic systems, in order to 

facilitate the management of the balance of power. Churchill apparently had 
lost interest in the obsolete system of a European balance of power, but would 
his Government actively support federalist efforts to organize a United States 
of Europe, or such part of it as might be capable of organization at this time? 
Or would the Conservative Government under his leadership put further diffi- 
culties in the way of the European federalists, in addition to the immediate 
difficulty resulting from the absence of a Great Power widely regarded as an 
almost indispensable component of a well-balanced and stable federal union 
which would include the major Continental powers? Happily from the Euro- 
pean federalists’ viewpoint the Churchill Government decided to cooperate with 
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the Coal and Steel Community, and also with the special Constituent Assembly, 
as closely as possible without compromising its own constitutional freedom of 
action. . TX 
The American attitude has always given less concern to European federalists. 

Certainly the policy of the government at Washington to encourage the further 
unification of Europe had been made plain at every convenient opportunity. 
In the Autumn of 1951 the Congress had gone so far as to authorize a conference 
of Senators and Representatives with the Council of Europe at Strasbourg. A 
frank and interesting discussion took place in November between a strong 
Congressional delegation and a representative delegation from the Consultative 
Assembly.’ But earlier there had been some misgivings concerning the possible 
reaction of American statesmen to European Union. Churchill himself had con-~ 
fessed in his keynote speech in the 1948 Congress of Europe at The Hague that 
he had been anxious at first lest the United States of America should view with 
hostility the idea of a United States of Europe. It may have been that he sus- 
pected the development of an attitude across the Atlantic, since the United 
States had become a major world power with a special responsibility for the 
maintenance of world peace, similar to that in Churchill’s own country during 
the long period when it had accepted a major responsibility for the maintenance 
of peace through the manipulation af the balance of power. But he rejoiced, he 
was quick to declare on that occasion, “that the great Republic had risen far 
above such moods.” í 
The immediate problem of American policy is not to decide whether to sup- 
port or oppose the further unification of Europe, but rather how far to go in | 
trying to influence the nature and extent of a European Union. When Paul G. 
Hoffman was speaking for the United States as head of ECA, he seized every 
convenient occasion to point out the economic advantages of a common mar- 
ket for at least that part of Europe that had joined in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. When General Eisenhower was speaking for 
the United States as head of SHAPE, he was equally diligent-in pointing out the 
advantages of an organized European Political Community inorder to provide 
for the common defense of Western Europe. In a well-publicized speech before 
the English-Speaking Union in London on July 3, 1951, he associated himself 
explicitly with the Churchillian approach to European unity. “Winston 
-Churchill’s plea for a United Europe,” he declared, “can yet bear such great- 
ness of fruit that it may well be remembered as the most notable achievement 
of a career marked by achievement.” Eisenhower was also truly Churchilian 
in his devotion to the cause. “The difficulties of integrating Western Europe,” 
he conceded, “appear staggering to those who live by ritual”; but he presum- 
ably did not live by ritual. Be that as it may, the difficulties did not stagger 
him. 
The plan for forming a European Political Union, incorporated in the Euro- 


Y Council of Europe, Secretariat-General, Oficial Record of Debates, Conference of 
Strasbourg, Nov. 19-23, 1951. i 
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pean Defense Community Treaty, signed at Paris, May 27, 1952, provided 

‘that the Union should be a federal union and that its frame of government 
should be based upon the principle of the separation of powers and should in- 
clude a bicameral legislature. All of these provisions might eventually have been 
adopted without any advice from.Americans, but American influence un- 
doubtedly helped to secure their acceptance at that time. The official spokes- 

‘men for the American policy toward European Union seemed to be committing 
themselves to the project of a West European constitutional convention for the 
purpose of doing for Western Europe what the Federal Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1787 had done for the United States. This did not prevent putting 
the influence.of American representatives in NATO behind the functional ap- 
proach to the problem of uniting Europe, when the prospects for that kind of 
approach began to seem brighter than for the more generalized. political ap- 
proach. The improving outlook for the adoption of the Schuman Plan for a 

- Coal and Steel Community naturally increased American interest in schemes for 
building a European political community upon the foundation of a number of 
limited-purpose and limited-membership functional communities. 

- -Tt is easy to conclude that American interests will be best served by the 
adoption of a permanent constitution for a European Federal Union, based as 
far as possible on approved American principles of constitutional government, 
and that American influence in Europe should be exerted to the utmost to 
bring such a European Union into existence. But such a conclusion disregards 
some important considerations. One is, that the approved American principles 
of government give no answer to the question, what European countries should 
be included in the United States of Europe. Particularly, should Great Britain 

“he included, as most Continental federalists would prefer? Or should a begin- 
ning be made with the West European states which have already formed the 
Coal and Steel Community, in accordance with the plans of the functionalists 
who now control the European Movement and are taking the lead in the work - 
of the provisional Constituent Assembly? 

Another important consideration is, that the democratic oine and 
republics of Western Europe have developed some principles of government of 
- theic own to which their peoples’ have grown accustomed and in which they 
. have greater-confidence than in principles developed across the Atlantic. The 
European arrangements for distributing the executive power between kings (or 
republican presidents) and ministers, for distributing the legislative power - 
between ministers and parliaments, and for utilizing political parties as instru- 
ments of representative government, differ greatly from the corresponding 
arrangements in the American system of government. In the United. States 
there is constitutional government and there is.also party government, and the, 
~ relazions between the two are important but obscure. Recent legislation de- -. 
signed to ensure that presidential electors will vote for the regular candidates of 
the parties whose nominations they seek raised questions of constitutional law ` 
which only the Supreme Court could decide, and some of its judges thought they 
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were decided wrongly. The theory of party government is by no means generally 
understood. In Europe the importance of party government has long been ° 


` recognized and legislation designed to preserve and extend the role of the 


parties in the governmental process has long been accepted, as is plainly indi- ` 
cated by long-continued experiments with partisan election laws and pro- 
portional representation. The American system of bi-partisan politics is not 
` for export to the Continent of Europe. 

A federal constitution is not only a written description of a scheme of govern- 
ment for a group of states, but also a kind of treaty of peace between the states 
providing systematic arrangements for elaborating the terms of the peace 
settlement and ensuring their enforcement. The process of constitution-making 
resembles in many ways the process of treaty-making. Good treaties are those 
which confer mutually acceptable and lasting advantages upon all parties to 
them. They can only be made with the concurrence of the parties themselves. 
It is still true, as Washington declared long ago, that “Europe has a set of 
primary interests which to us have none or a very remote relation.” The details 
of a European federal constitution, as well as the determination of the states , 
which shall be parties to such a constitution, must be left to the decision of 
those primarily concerned, if: the business of constitution-making is to prosper. © 
Up to now the West European federalists have managed their affairs with 
impressive skill and assiduity. Success, though in the nature of things uncertain, 
and in a quieter age perhaps unlikely, is in these unsettled times a reasonably 
promising political speculation.’ 

Winston Churchill, speaking originally for himself alone but implicitly for 
_ the Government which he now heads, defined an attitude toward European 
Union which deserves the closest attention of American policy-makers. It was 
a consummation devoutly to be wished, he believed, which might well be en- 
couraged by the British Government in all convenient ways not compromising 
British independence. But it was not to be regarded as a final end of British 
policy. It was rather as an integral part of a larger scheme for world organiza- 
tion that European Federation stirred his imagination and found a place in his 
program for political action. The great dominant purpose of his political plan- 
ning was the preservation of international peace through the universal reign 
of law. A general international organization for this purpose would in his judg- . 
ment be stronger and more serviceable if there were a suitable European Union 
capable of functioning as one of its supporting pillars, than if the West Euro- 
pean states remained divided against themselves. Nevertheless, he wished above 
all, as he expressed it at The Hague in 1948, “to prepare for the day when there 
will be an epode world government E upon the main groupings of man- | 
kind. ) 

American policy toward European Union has run a logical course. First, 
the objective was economic recovery, and incidentally such a degree of Euro- 


8 For a less sanguine view see M. J. Bonn, Whither Europe—Union or Parinership? 
(New York, 1952). . R 
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pean Union as might be helpful to that end. The next objective was military 
strength, and therefore a closer union of such portion of Europe as might be 
persuaded to unite in order to provide for the common defense. This, however 
cannot be a final end of American interest in European Union. American 
commitments to encourage the political federation of Europe have been made 
in pursuance of an ulterior purpose which happens to have been suitably ex- 
pressed by Winston Churchill. Nothing short of making the United” Nations 
Organization itself strong enough to keep the peace can be accepted as the 
logical fulfillment of the American policy of encouraging European Union. The 
export of the principle of federalism can not stop until its use has been extended 
to an organized world. 


POLITICAL FACTORS IN U. S. INTERNATIONAL 
’ FINANCIAL COOPERATION, 1945-1950 


JACEK N. BHHRMAN 
Washington & Lee University 


International cooperation through multilateral organizations sharply dis- 
tinguishes the post-World War TI economic policies of the United States from 
those it employed following World War I. After World War I, the United 
States eschewed any form of international economic organization, which some 
governments thought should be continued; early in the more recent conflict, 
United States officials pressed hard for the acceptance of world-wide institu- 
tional cooperation. The purpose o? the present article is to review, through an 
examination of its policy toward multilateral financial arrangements, some of 
the important discussions and decisions which moved the United States towards 
internationalism in economic relations; to emphasize the role of political fac- 
tors in the development of financial organizations, in the retreat from inter- 
national “democracy,” and in the. growth of regional cooperation; and to 
examine some of the difficulties of international financial cooperation. 

A primary objective of the United States government’s postwar policy prepa- 
rations was the re-creation of a method of conducting international economic 
transactions which would not result in economic warfare; the major technique 
was that of international agreement on accepted rules for conducting transac- 
tions. Government officials considered that this approach was not only desirable 
but also possible, in view of the success of wartime collaboration. Adminis- 
tration officials were so determined to take advantage of wartime cooperative 
attitudes that they set about, even during the war, to obtain agreement among 
the United Nations on the international administration of relief assistance, on 
a short-term exchange balancing mechanism, and on an agency to make loans 
for reconstruction and development. This early emphasis on obtaining inter- 
national agreement stemmed from the belief that it would take considerable 
time to develop concrete proposals and that substantial progress along these 
lines was a necessary part of the overall military strategy? , 


1 In order to limit the scope of the study, only the cooperative arrangements in the dis- 
bursal of grants and loans by the United States are considered. Thus, though political 
factors are found in United States lending and in the development of postwar commercial 
policy agreements, their study is excluded. For a recent maaterly treatment of both the 
economic and political factors in the collapse of cooperation projected under the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, see Wm. Diebold, Jr., “The End of the ITO,” Essays in 
International Finance, No. 16, Princeton University, International Finance Section, 
October, 1952. a ` 

2? This view is well stated in the following portion of an introduction to the early pro- 
posals on the International Monetary Fund, written in 1942: “The people of the anti- 
Axis powers must be encouraged to feel themselves on solid international ground, they 
must be given to understand that a United Nations victory will not usher in another two 
decades of economic uneasiness, bickering, ferment, and disruption. They must be as- 
sured that something will be done in the sphere of international economic relations that is 
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Many official statements were made during the war and postwar periods to 
the effect that the postwar world lad to be offered a type of international 
collaboration that was both “new and different.” One of the main purposes of 


the method of international cooperation was the avoidance of economic con- ° 


flicts and use of economic power for political purposes. All international or- 
ganizations were to be ‘“de-politicized,” in that the use of political methods by 
which small countries are dominated by larger ones and the injection of political 
factors into what-were then considered purely technical questions would be 
avoided. In this way, it was hoped that instead of the much discussed postwar 
‘blocs’ of nations there would emerge a more inclusive “world-wide” coopera- 
tion of the allied and associated nations.’ The new internationalism was to 
embrace countries.of varying races, creeds, and economic and political sys- 
tems. Events in the postwar period forced a reversal or modification of such 
ideals and policies, and led to the creation of other types of international finan- 
cial cooperation which recognized the presence and force of political considera- 
tions. i . 


I. INTERNATIONALISM:! WORLD-WIDE (A-POLITICAL) COOPERATION 


The world-wide (functional) approach to international financial cooperation 
—with an international agency responsible for coordinating members’ actions in 
a narrow and specified ‘field, as distinct from a regional organ performing 


several different functions—was first made concrete in the United Netions 


“new, that is powerful enough and comprehensive enough to give expectation of success- 
fully filling a world need. They must have assurance that methods and resources are being 
prepared to provide them with capital to help them rebuild their devastated areas, ~econ- 
struct their war-distorted economies, and help free them from the strangulating grasp of 
lost markets and depleted reserves. Finally, they must have assurance that the United 
States does not intend to desert the war-worn and impoverished nations after the war is 
won, but proposes to help them in the'long and difficult task of economic reconstruction.” 
(Harry D. White, “Preliminary Draft: United Nations Stabilisation Fund and a Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development of the United and Associated Nations,” U. 8. 
Treasury Department, March, 1942, pp. 3-4. This document and some others cited infra 


may be found among the papers of Harry D. White, former Chief of the Division of - 


Monetary Research and later Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury, which have been 
donated to the Princeton University Library. Citations of manuscripts and documents 
found among these papers will hereinafter refer to White’s Papers.) . 

3 Cordell Hull wrote that during 1943 both President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill were in favor of establishing regional organisations (particularly in Europe, the 
Far East, and the Americas) to guide postwar political and economic relations. Each of 
the “Big Three” (Britain, Russia and the United States) would be represented in one of 
these regional organisations. A supra-regional council of the “Big Three” would coordinate 
the work of the regions. Secretary of State Hull and most of his staff were in faver of a 
world-wide association -under the conviction that an international organization -would 
eliminate any need ‘for spheres of influence, for alliances, for balance of power or any other 
of the special arrangements through which,-in the unhappy past, the nations strove to 
safeguard their security or to promote their interests.” These officials hammered at 

` Roosevelt until-he agreed and set the stage for the UNO and related economic organise- 
tions. Bee The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York, 1948), Vol. 2, pp. 1640-48. 
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Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. The experience with UNRRA pro- 
vides a good example of the difficulties of intergovernmental cooperation in 
financial disbursements and was a prominent factor in shaping the organiza- 
tional structure of cooperation. in aid programs in the years 1947-1950. 

The United States was greatly concerned that the provision of relief supplies 
(particularly food) should not be used as a political weapon by elements within 
the liberated and devastated countries or by neighboring countries. Adminis- 
tration officials based their plan for an international organization on the belief 
that only through multilateral responsibility could economic assistance be 
divorced from the political intentions of the granting and receiving nations and 
be administered without preference as to the political affiliation, race, or creed 
of recipients. In its request that Congress approve U. S. participation in 
UNRRA, the Administration stated that the fact that assistance was to be 
provided by a multi-national agency was a most important aspect of the pro- 
gram, since only through such an organization could this non-discriminatory 
end be gained. It pictured UNRRA as the initial effort towards postwar inter- 
national cooperation, without whose success the future of all subsequent col- 
laboration would be endangered: “If UNRRA should fail, there is grave doubt 
that any collaboration of the United Nations can survive the test of practical 
application.’”4 

The “world-wide” characte? of UNRRA is evidenced by the fact that 47 
nations signed the agreement in 1943, among them Russia and several of the 
. Eastern European countries. It was precisely this world-wide character which 

. disturbed many members of Congress, who believed that the inclusion of 
Russia would cause UNRRA to fail of its purpose of being politically non- 
discriminatory. Some of them opposed the program as likely to aid the spread 
of Communism by giving Russia a voice in its administration and by supplying 
most of its assistance to Eastern European countries. Congressional supporters 
of the Administration’s view held that this form of international organization 
was the only way to familiarize peoples of various nations with each other’s 
problems and ideas and to gain adequate spread of information whereby toler- 
- ance and peaceable relations would be maintained.’ Those dissatisfied with the 


4 Testimony of Herbert Lehman (frst UNRRA director-general and former chief of 
the State Department’s section responsible for preparing postwar policy on relief). To 
Enable the Untied States to Partictpate in the Work of the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
tation Administration, Hearings on H.J. Res. 192, House Committees on Foreign Affairs, 
78th Cong., lst and 2nd sess., p. 120 (Dec., 1943 and Jan., 1944). See also a similar 
statement by the United Kingdom delegate before the second session of the UNRRA 
Council on September 21, 1944, UNRAA Journal, Second Session of the Council (Wash- 
ington, 1944), p. 47. ` 

+ This viewpoint is a reflection of the Cobden Baght idea that international contacts 
are the basis of knowledge which, in turn, is conducive to peace. There are some analogies 
between this idea and the foreign economic policy of. Hull and his followers from: 1934 
to 1947. The principle is questionable even in conditions under which it was supposed to 
operate; when 4 nation’s external relations are channeled through government agencies, 
whatever validity exists in the concept becomes inoperative. In 1951 a State Department 
official admitted that the advantage of “keeping a window open” ’ by trade is a fiction 
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international aspect of UNRRA argued that the U. S. government should © 
retain full control over the relief and distribute it through the Army and Navy 
or the American Red Cross in order to prevent “misuse” of the funds it con- 
tributed and to gain for itself the good will resulting from aid.* Such proposals 
were rejected, however, on the ground that, besides being the “least cost” 
way of providing relief since other nations would contribute, UNRRA was the 
first step toward a continuing international cooperation which was necessary 
to secure the peace.’ 

The same principle of international sharing of responsibilities, costs and risks 
to avoid “political” influence and tensions arising from unilateral action by one 
or a few nations was applied to the Bretton Woods Agreements. Under these 
Agreements, 44 nations contributed funds to be used in supplying short- and 
long-term capital to member countries for the purposes of helping to balance 
‘international payments and of hastening reconstruction and development. 
These institutions also were supposed to be world-wide in membership; although 
the Axis countries were not initial members, provision was made for their later 
admission. Russia attended early consultations on the Fund and Bank, and its 
representatives signed the Bretton Woods Agreements. The Administration 
stated categorically that the economic organizations were appropriate to any 
kind of economic or political system and that the institutions were to be ‘“‘non- 
political,” in that political relations would have no direct effect on the decisions 
of the agencies.® 


when trade is conducted through state trading agencies. See Mutual Security Program 
. Appropriations for 1958, Hearings,. Part 1, House of Rep., Subcomm. of the Comm. on 
Appropriations, September, 1951, p. 404. In any case, no support for the idea that such 
cooperation leads to mutual understanding, tolerance and peace can be gained from the 
experience of UNRRA. 

8 The program for government and relief in occupied areas iminite by the Army 
and the Navy was even larger than UNRRA’s. One UNRRA official has since argued 
that UNRRA should have been merged with the Army’s program or that at least Army 
officers should have been assigned to important UNRRA posts to assure their cooperation 
and the use of their experience and knowledge, and perhaps also for political reasons. See 
Marvin Klemme, The Inside Story of UNRRA (New York, 1949), pp. 214-18. The Red 
Cross, too, could almost certainly have built up an organisation as quickly as UNRRA did 
to handle the problem. The case for UNRRA as against the Army and Navy or the Red 
Cross seems to have rested almost solely on the merits of international cooperation. 

Y United States officials were not alone in urging international financial cooperation as 
a means of alleviating disaster and of gaining peace. See, for example, the statement of- 
Hugh Dalton in defending the Bretton- Woods Agreements and the Anglo-American 
Financial Agreement, Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 417 H. C. ‘Deb. 5 s, 
December 12, 1945, col. 443. 

£ The question of the role of politics arose over a statement of Secretary Morgenthau 
before the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency that the United-States “has the 
greatest interest in seeing that international trade and investment are determined by 
economic and not by political considerations”: 

“Senator Fulbright: It occurred to me that before the war we did business with such 
countries as Japan and Spain without any regard to political considerations. It does not 
seem to me that in the future we can isolate the economic from the political; and in stating 
several times that this must be done on an economic basis without regard to politics, that 
is not quite correct. . 
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Congress, however, took a different view, and in order to assure that the 
foreign economic policy of the United States would be coordinated with its 
political policy, it established a National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems composed of Cabinet-level members (in- 
cluding among others the Secretaries of State, Treasury, and Commerce). 
The Council was charged, inter alia, with fixing United States policy in the Fund 





Is not this a part of the political international arrangement? 

“Mr. Morgenthau: Senator Fulbright, the diécussion at Bretton Woods was based on 
the economic needs of a country and not on the political needs. And the thought all 
` through the discussions was, particularly as affecting the small countries, such as Greece, 
Czechoslovakia— 

“Senator Fulbright: And the Argentine and Spain. ! 

“Mr. Morgenthau: I did not put them in. 

“Senator Fulbright: But you will be faced by that situation, is what I mean. 

“Mr. Morgenthau: I can only report to you—-and the two American delegates that are 
sitting here at this committee table can either affirm or deny what happened—but the 
thought was—— 

“The Chairman: I have just checked with Senator Tobey, and neither one of us heard ' 
any politics at all at Bretton Woods. 

“Mr. Morgenthau: The thought was that those countries could come toa world bank or 
a world fund and get their financial needs taken care of without having to sell their politi- 
eal souls. And that was the whole idea. I am sorry, Senator Fulbright, but I would not be 
honest if I did not stick to my guns on that, and that is my conception of Bretton Woods. 
These are to be financial institutions run by financial people, financial experts, and the 
needs in a financial way of a country are to be taken care of wholly independent of the 
political connection. 

“Senator Fulbright: Then if this country has no foreign policy and blunders along as it 
did for the last 20 years, you would go ahead and finance, say, the Argentine, regardless 
of what you thought it would do, and the same as to any other country. 

. “Mr. Morgenthau: You put me in an embarrassing position, but I will have to answer. 

‘Senator Fulbright: I do not mean to embarrass you, but do want to know what the idea 
is. 

“Mr. Morgenthau: I understand. But I will go through with it: If the Argentine was a 
member of the Bank and the Fund, and she needed certain financial help to meet her re- 
quirements, being a member her requirements are to be taken care of independent of her 
political ideology. I choked on it, but I went through with tt. 

“Senator Fulbright: It seems to me that is going pretty far, and I do not quite agree 
that that is a sound policy. 

“Mr. Morgenthau: That is in the record, too. 

“Senator Fulbright: It would seem to me that it means the fund will have no relationship 
to the State Department. But let us assume the State Department does develop some con- 
sistent policy in foreign relations, I cannot help but believe that our financial policy 
should be subservient to the political policy as established by the State Department. It 
does not seem proper that our various relationships with other countries should be con- 
ducted entirely separate from and without any regard to other relations. 

“Mr. Morgenthau: I would rather not answer that on the record. . 

“Senator Taft: Do you think when a board is set up, composed of the great nations and 
the small nations of the world, they are not going to be affected by politics about the 
making of a loan to a nation? . 

“Mr. Morgenthau: I am repeating myself on this, but the institutions will carry out 
their work as far as it is humanly possible to do it—and it depends on the people running 
it—on a strictly business basis. ; 

“Senator Taft: We may be as noble as we are pleased to hope we will be, but what 
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and Bank; thus, United States foréign economic policy: was subject to review 
and determination by those also responsible for political policy. 

Another aspect of U. S. postwar foreign economic policy which shows that 
its early orientation was world-wide and without restriction as to foreign 
political or economic systems was the Administration’s consideration in 1944-45 
of a large-scale loan to Russia for-reconstruction and development.’® That this 
loan was never negotiated was due in part to Russian recalcitrance with refer- 
ence to other foreign economic policies of the United States, in part to the grow- 
ing recognition of the importance of political considerations, in part to fortui- 
tous circumstances in the postwar period, and in part to the reluctance of the 
Administration to precipitate in later years (1947 and 1948) a full-scale con- 
gressional debate on Soviet-American relations. ` 


-I. INHERENT POLITICAL FACTORS 


Basic contradictions existed between the Administration’s attitude PEE 
international financial cooperation and the world in which the agencies had to 


` justification is there for the theory that the English, the Russians, and other people will take 
that position? Aren’t they going to use any weapon they have for their purposesin Europe? 

“Mr. Morgenthau: Gentlemen, I hope you will believe I am very sincere. I think in 
these things like Bretton Woods we have to assume the nations of the world have learned 
something while going through this bloody war we are just emerging from in Europe, and 
that we have the right to assume as between nations there is going to be a new conception 
of dealings one with another. If there is not, the world is lost. 

“Senator Taft: I certainly would be glad to be able to join you in that hope. But I 
think it’ hard to imagine having an international body of this sort free from politics 
resorted to by people sitting on the board. . 

“Senator Fulbright: I don’t see why tt should be. I think politics is not sucha disreputable 
thing that it cannot be accepted in this or any other international oo if by 
politics is meant some regard for the best interest of one’s own country. . 

Therefore, I don’t think the administration should say we are not going to have any - 
consideration for politics in various countries. It seems to me to be perfectly proper to say, 
‘Yes, we are, but we are going to try to be intelligent about it.’ That does not mean we 
are going to try to control Europe’s internal politics. That is quite different from saying 
that all the internal affairs of a country is of no interest to us, which seems to me also ~ 
rather stupid.” 

(Bretton Woods Agreement Act, Hearings on H. R. 8814, U.S. Senate Comm. on Banking 
and Currency, 79th Congr., Ist sess., June 1945, pp. 14-16; italics added.) . 

* The desirability of some such council was urged dalier by Secretary Morgenthau . 
himself, who in July, 1944 wanted to place in a new committee, of which he would be 
chairman, all questions of international financial relations and aid to foreign countries so 
asto coordinate all financial policy under a single authority and maximize the good will 
obtainable from foreign aid. 

10 The Treasury Department drew up a proposal for a $10 billion loan, to be repaid 
over 85 years in raw materials. The plan was discussed in 1944 in the Treasury and com- | 
municated by Secretary Morgenthau to President Roosevelt in January, 1945 with the 
argument that it would contribute greatly to ironing out difficulties with Russia over 
postwar policies. Memoranda on the proposal evidence no concern over political relations 
between the U.S. and Russia and provide no basis for a conclusion that the loan was for 
political purposes in any direct sense. (The author has in preparation a study of this loan 
and the developments surrounding it.) 
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operate. Far from being the “non-political” enterprise its originators intended 
it to be, the cooperation was, unavoidably, political. The organizations’ méem- 
bers were governments whose delegates were government officials. These dele- 
gates were hardly able to examine a problem solely on its economic or financial 
merits and quite apart from the political consequences of the solution for the 
power and prestige of each member." Nations are, by their very nature, politi- 
cal and cannot act governmentally without considering political implications 
(in the sense of national interests and of relative national position in the world) 
unless they deny the basis of their existence. Thus;for example, in intergovern- _ 
mental organizations the mere question of membership becomes political. 
Again, the movement of international investment and the extension of foreign 
aid are fraught with political implications concerning the balance of power with- 
in and among regions. 

It is only necessary to pose the question of what would be the characteristics 
of an a-political international economic organization to show the difficulty of 
divorcing its operations from political considerations: First, what would be its 
membership? Would the exclusion of any nation be discriminatory and’ thus 
lead to political tensions? Second, how would decisions be taken? By simple 
majority? How would coalitions of nations be prevented so as to avoid exercise 
of political influence? Should each member have one vote, or should voting 
power be weighted according to some criterion of power or responsibility? 
Third, how would the “experts” representing each nation be chosen? How would 
they be politically divorced from their government? If an expert were politi- 
cally divorced, what responsibility or authority would he have? Could he count 
on support of his political parent? If not, would his decisions be of any avail? 
If so, would his decisions not take on a political character immediately? To 
what degree would any member government guarantee to abide by a-political 
decisions of a group of “disinterested” experts? Is any nation likely to sur- 
rendet sovereignty to such an institution? Finally, do not the facts that any 
decision has to be politically ratified and that any member has the power to 
withdraw require that political power and position be taken into account by 
each and every international economic organization in some degree? : 

These questions were not publicly debated, but the Administration’s policies 
in promoting the technique of international economic cooperation were ques- 
tioned not only, as noted above, as to their inherent political character, but 
also with regard to the problems of sovereignty and of whether Russian par- 
ticipation would make the agencies unworkable. On the latter point, the stand- 
ard reply of Administration officials was that international cooperation required 
the participation of Russia even if its being a member appeared contradictory 


u The fact that members had not decided questions on purely technical grounds was 
the basis of Australia’s plea during the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors. 
. of the International Monetary Fund, Washington, D. C., for a “non-political and im- 
partial approach” to problems before the Fund. By this time United States officials and 
others recognized, and so asserted, that political positions: and viewpoints could not be 
disregarded. (Fund Session No. 3, September 11, 1951.) 


` 
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to the purposes of the economic organizations established, as in the case of the 
International Monetary Fund." With reference to the question of sovereignty, 
the Administration argued that joining an international organization was not 
a surrender of sovereignty but an exercise of it and that the ability to withdraw . 
protected the ultimate freedom of action of any government. 

The question of sovereignty is not so easily answered. Even if voting is per- 
fectly “democratic” (whatever that may mean as to the weighting of voting 
among nations represented), those being out-voted lose some freedom of ac- | 
tion; they must now conform to something they do not desire, or find escape 
from it under the agreement, or withdraw and face some degree of moral, 
political or economic suasion. To assume that a nation with a very large stake 
in the results of an agreed-upon international policy will accept the decision of | 
the majority, if it is in the minority, when most of the responsibility for carrying 
out the decision successfully will rest on its own shoulders is, again, naive in 
view of the historical relations of nations.“ 

The problem of sovereignty is pointed up in the fact that nations have as 
yet shown no propensity to forego popular domestic policies or programs 
merely to conform to what other nations might desire—and it should not have 
been assumed that the war had made any change in this respect, especially in 
light of the conflicts even on the technical level during negotiations of postwar 
agreements. Thus, national programs of land reform, of redistribution of in- 
come, of full employment, and of social services, for example, were instituted in 
spite of conflicts which arose with the aims of some international economic 
organizations, and to state in the International Monetary Fund Charter that 
certain actions of members would not be objected to merely because of under- 
lying. “‘domestic political and social” policies and programs begged the question 
and showed a willingness to become blind to reality in order to obtain agreement 
on high-sounding principles. The degree of incompatibility of domestic policies 


12 The impact of Russian policy on international cooperation is discussed below. 

43 The principle of “one nation, one vote” is itself, of course, a method of “weighting.” 
It was employed under UNRRA and was a reason for many of its difficulties. This par- 
ticular means of practicing “democracy”? among nations is necessary and desirable where 
broad policies are to be decided by an international body but have to be ratified by na- 
tional legislatures; otherwise, a minority of governments may cause friction by attempting 
to impose policies on a larger number of nations. However, when the mere allocation of ` 
financial assistance is involved, and when the funds are contributed by a few member 
nations, the practice of weighted voting has much to commend it as a means of preventing 
misuse of the funds by the recipients. If voting is weighted, giving some nations more 
authority than others, these then have a pragmatic responsibility not to impose their will 
on others when trivial or technical questions arise, yet it is equally foolish for them to, 
refrain from using their voting authority to support national viewpoints on policy ques- 
tions. . à 

4 An interesting case arose during 1949-51, in the disagreement over the price of 
gold as set by the International Monetary Fund, with a few nations deciding not to adhere 
to the policy adopted by the majority and eventually forcing a change in this policy. See 
our discussion of the Fund’s “gold policy” in the 1949, 1950, and 1951 volumes of Survey 

_ of United States International Finance, by Gardner Patterson and Jack N. Behrman 

(Princeton University, International Finance Section, 1950, 1951, and 1952). 


, 
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with principles which can be agreed upon internationally is shown by the 
number of exceptions and escape clauses attached to the implementation of the 
principles by the nations party to the Bretton Woods Agreements and the ITO 
Charter. : : . 

Any program. of international financial cooperation which does not recognize 
and make provision for the dominance of larger and more powerful nations in 
the economic and political relations of the world, or for the existence of “na- 
tional interests,” or for the desire to retain freedom of action over domestic 
policies and programs, is incompatible with the conditions of international 
economic and political relations. The following discussion of postwar experi- 
ence emphasizes that attempts to “de-politicize” inter-governmental economic 
organizations were doomed to failure and that, given the current nationalist 
mentality, international organizations set up without adequate recognition of 
the preoccupation with “national interests” will most likely be circumscribed 
or circumvented by crippling exceptions and escape clauses, leaving the prin- 
ciples without adequate means of implementation. On the other hand, recog- 
nition of the power-relations of nations and of their preoccupation with domes- 
tic policies will mean that a much narrower field of international cooperation is 
possible; it would probably, however, be a more active field. Such a limited 
agreement would not preclude agreement on the general principles which all 
nations would strive to implement “in due time and when conditions per- 
mitted,” and provision could be made for continuous consultation on the pos- 
sibility of putting.the principles into effect. International economic cooperation 
is not impossible, but the framers of international organizations should recog- 
nize the circumstances (both political and economic) within which they will 
operate. As is shown below, almost total absence of this recognition was what 
brought disappointment to the United States in the operations of UNRRA 
and a reversal of its “de-politicization” policy, which in turn disappointed 
some other nation-members of the Fund and Bank, and led to a new form of 
international financial cooperation under later aid programs. 


TI. A BI-POLAR WORLD AND TRUNCATED INTERNATIONALISM 


The Administration adopted the position that it would be necessary for the 
success of international cooperation to have full participation by Russia in each 
organization. In the field of economic cooperation, where Russia was bent on 
state-controlled trading, there were significant reasons why its participation 
would not have been advantageous to the United States.! But there was reason 
to encourage its participation in relief and reconstruction assistance so long as 
political relations continued on a friendly basis, both to prevent the charge of 


1 See, for example, the arguments by Jacob Viner, “International Relations between 
State-Controlled National Economies,” American Economic Review, Vol. 34, Suppl., pp. 
315-29 (March, 1944); Raymond F. Mikesell, “The Role of the International Monetary 
Agreements in a World of Planned Economies,” Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 55, 
pp. 497-512 (Dec., 1947); and M. Hoffman, “Problems of Trade between Planned 
` Economies,” American Economic Review, Vol. 41, suppl., pp. 445-55 (May, 1951). 
1s UNRRA’s official historian has concluded that administratively the several nations © 
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imperialism against any nation and to spread the financial burden. The United 
States was concerned that relief aid should not be used to place any particular 
_ regime in power or to bolster the influence of a foreign power in the recipient’s 
economy. This “non-political” use of aid was the espoused aim of the United | 
States in cooperating internationally in UNRRA. But there were several politi- 
` cal reasons why Congress, at least, was to become dissatisfied with UNRRA 
and why the Administration abandoned it before its work was completed. 
` Major disappointments to Congress were the lack of gratitude on the part of 
recipients and the large volume of aid sent to nations sympathetic to commu- 
nism. In justification of these results, it must be understood that the Articles of 
Agreement of UNRRA provided that it should operate through the existing 
governments, which were largely unwilling and unable to distribute the aid on 
other than a “political” basis. And the feeling of some U. S. officials that the 
aid was not distributed in such a way as to maximize goodwill for America (see 
below) did not take into account the fact that wartime propaganda from the 
Allies promised that liberation would-be followed immediately by relief and 
that strong resistance by the peoples of the enemy-occupied countries woulé 
hasten that day.’ Thus, when relief supplies came, governments felt little abli- 
gation to play up the fact that the goods were supplied from an international or 
United States source, since they were considered a “reward” for the country’s 
participation in driving out the enemy. Also, the charge made by some mem- 
bers of Congress that UNRRA had aided Eastern European countries more 
‘than it should have in’ comparison to other countries was invalid, although that 
area received by far the largest allocation of aid. The allocation had actually 
been made in the light of United States insistence that countries able to pay 
` with international reserves do so, thus leaving Eastern Hurape as the primary 
area (besides China) to receive aid. 

A further source of discomfort to Congress consisted of reports that Russia, 
through its membership in the UNRRA administration,!® was hampering the 
operations of the organization, especially in countries bordering it, and wes 
using the supplies sent to areas under its shadow to strengthen the hands of 


& 








did work together effectively until their willingness to cooperate diminished and then 
disappéared with the growing ideological and political conflict. (G. Woodbridge, and 
others, UNRRA: The History of the United Nations Relief and Rehabthtatton Administra- 
tion (N. Y., 1950), Vol. 2 pp. 535-52.) ~ 

17 The attitude on the part of liberated countries that aid was “due” them was stressed 
by the Russian member of the UNRRA Council during 1946 when he stated:.‘“Peoples of 
occupied countries had been promised assistance. These promises had inspired them to 
_ greater resistance, which in turn had led to greater destruction of their resources. People 
who had borne the burden: of invasion and had suffered so much destruction of their 
property had earned the right to assistance.” (UNRRA Journal, Fourth Session of the 
Council, Atlantic City, N. J., March 19, 1946, Vol. 4, No. 4, p. 6.) 

18 The fact that Russia contributed only to the administrative budget of UNRRA and 
not to its operating budget made its actions all the less palatable to Congress, since 
Russian representatives were partially controlling the use of funds contributed largely by 
the United States. 


t 
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those favoring the spread: of. communism.!® There: appeared to be’ 
evidence that- the distribution: of supplies wás, not .“non-political,’ 
within recipient nations, as.was intended by the United States,?° anc 
-cal question of repatriation of displaced: person’ was injécted into 
deliberations and operations.™ Even the problem of personnel reer 


1#'The author has been told privately bya, former UNRRA- staff member o 
- in which the Russian official in charge of purchasing items for aid would not ap 
for small tractors (such as would be used on small, individually-held farma) 
Eastern European countries, but insisted on the procurement of large track 
bines, to be used on ‘collectivised farnis.' Another UNRRA official, noting 
and large-scale types of agricultural: machinery sent'to Czechoslovakia, w. 

- included about everything that would be used on a modern farm in Kansas or 
ever, the item that particularly struck me, was the one of eighty-five grain cc 
accompanying tractors... at that particular timė, the Russians were ple 
prominent pärt in saying ‘wich ‘supplies went where.” He concluded that th 
was destined for later usé on collectivized farms'in Cxechoslovakia or for re 
the Ukraine. (Klemme, op. cit, pp: 240-41.) UNRRA’s official. historian, ho 
that, contrary to reports that.equipment was inefficiently used and distribute 

. the records of the Agricultural Rehabilitation Divisions give every e 

farm „machinery and equipment ‘sent to UNRRA, countries were utilised ful 


1, p. 487). “The läck of adequate observation , ‘and, eneedlag of distribut: 
countries casts some ‘doubt. on this ‘conclusion, and the UNRRA historian’ ai 
to grips with the question of whether distribution’ of supplies Was political 
repeats that recipient governments were responsible { for distribution unde: 
ment and that UNRRA officials” [wholly ` inadequate in number to do the ı 
ported “that they were satisfied that, the receiving governments, in so far ; 
able, distributed UNRRA supplies i in accordance with ‘the council direction 
cluded instructions that distribution be nam palitos and non-discriminator 
50). 

Klemme ‘also states (p. 144) that Poland, -Gaschosiovalis; Yugoslavia, 
took from returning DP’s any food distributed to them by UNRRA on ‘the 
thereby forcing a ‘change in UNRRA' policy, - 

20 And at. least verbally by others ;. for “example, even ‘in 1946 the Cze 

‘member of the UNRRA Counéil warned that “UNRRA was-a humanitat 
tional organisation, and should not be mixed with international polities: 
Journal, March 20, 1946, p. 4.) 

2 As UNRRA’s historian-states, _tepatriation was a "political problem 
UNRRA’s early intent of mere care of the DP’s. See Woodbridge, Vol. 2, } 
The question of forcible repatriation of DP’s was a sharply controversial i: 
Eastern. and Western European’ nations, with the United States-and the Unit 
arguing against it and the Communist governménts favoring it: See the 
UNRRA’s Journal, Fourth Session of the ‘Couricil, by members from Pola 
Yugoslavia, the United Kingdom and the United States, on March 20, 25, 2¢ 
1946. An interesting account of the background, of these Positions i is afforded 
pp. 126 ff. : 

Political considerations * were involved also i in deuesione of the extensi 
ex-enemy countries (e.g., Italy)-and to those not occupied during the war 
See on the ‘Ttalian question, Journal, Second Session of the ‘Council, Septen 

- pp. 104-25. They aroge-also over i resolution that UNRRA ‘should requisit 
other resources in occupied countries for use in relief—particularly in Austri 
jointly occupied. Communist delegates argued that this question was outside 





, 
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came political.** Despite the political overtones, the U. S 
gued until late 1946 that UNRRA be allowed to continu 
prove that international organizations could function suc 

Apart from the political aspects injected by other natio 
cumstances into UNRRA’s operations, the United States 


some political strings of its own. Many members of Congre 


apparently intended that UNRRA should instill a sense o 
in the countries around the Soviet border and assist in pi 
of communism. This interpretation is supported by t 
placed on the “goodwill” factor before Congress in the Ac 
mony and in the congressional desire to impose conditio 


` which would make it difficult for them to turn to.commt 


tration was slightly more subtle than Congress‘in its app1 
that an absence of restrictive conditions on the aid would 
The Administration was apparently operating on the bas 


_to conditions imposed is a vote for the status quo and that, 


attached conditions, Russia would in turn insist on im] 


tion of UNRRA. The U. 8S. member argued first that he thought 
be divorced from the political considerations, but later remarke 
course of cowardice to retire because there might be political « 
the problem, and both UNRRA and the whole cause of internatio 
suffer as a result.” (Journal, Fourth Session of the Council, March 
debate on the days of March 27, pp. 1-4 and March 29, pp. 1-3.) 

At the Fifth Council Session, August, 1946, at Geneva, the 
Feonev, pointed out that friendly criticism of UNRRA had not aly 
tention; thus, contrary to the USSR’s counsel, the Korean prog 
little progress had been made with the repatriation of displace: 
Fourth and Fifth Council Sessions; and now the Director Gener 
the presence of occupational troops in Austria and some action 
authorities—questions clearly within the scope of other internation. 
of which the USSR had warned, would endanger UNRRA’s repu 
international relief organization.” (Woodbridge, Vol. 1, p. 47.) 

n The hiring of personnel was not intended to be at the suggesti 
because of the pressure of officials in all governments to gain emph 
the lack of information on applicants (especially from Ruasia), an 
niciang mainly in government already, UNRRA’s selection of pers 
political pressure. In the case of Russia, its suggested personnel ` 
without preliminary interviews.” Russia also opposed strongly 1 
enemy nationals, neutrals, or nationals of non-member govern 
quarters finally approved their employment in principle, but on 
employed. In evaluating the effect of political and social factors on 
UNRRA’s historian concluded that “... it is not easy for an 
efficiency and simultaneously to implement policies politically anc 
customs of the society in which,it functions’ (Woodbridge, Vol. 
p. 542). 3 7 
3 See letter of July 3, 1946 from W. L. Clayton, Assistant Sec: 
nomic Affairs, to Senator Kenneth MoKeliar, Department of Stat: 
p. 35. . 
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favor of its political and economic policies.* The. Administration c 
supported its position with the argument that once aid was stop: 
would be no assurance that the conditions previously imposed would 
to be accepted by the foreign country, and that in fact a reaction aga 
would be likely to occur.merely because of their imposition from out 
such reaction would have militated against the success of the Admin! 
long-term plans for postwar reconstruction; it was reluctant to set a. 
for attaching conditions to any subsequent economic assistance and 
long and hard in later programs of economic aid against any extra-ac 
tive conditions on the receipt of aid and any overt or explicit injectio: 
ical pressure. 

But after so strongly supporting UNRRA in mid- 1946 as a success 
zation in administering relief assistance, the State Department, in 
position at the end of 1946 on proposals for continued international re 
the United Nations after the end of UNRRA,” flatly rejected the use 
ternational organization for relief: “...the United States does nı 
that post-UNRRA relief should be conducted by an UNRRA type 


- gation.” Acting Secretary of State Acheson then denied the charge 





United States is abandoning international cooperation in refusing t 
pate in relief on an international basis” and the charge that “the Uni 
intends to use food as a political weapon.’’*’ He stated that these chs 
disproved by the facts that relatively few nations needed relief and 1 
_ could best be supplied by direct request to the U. S. government, wa 
clear the requests through the United Nations: ; 


In this manner, nations receiving free relief must prove their need for it, ar 
be held to a much closer and fairer accountability of the use of food and other fr 
Those in power will be compelled to distribute relief food on the basis of neec 
not be allowed to feed their polttical supporters and starve their political opponeni 


u This question of imposition of conditions on recipients of aid from an in 
agency shows clearly that political aspects were not absent and should, at the 
placed grave doubts on the feasibility of Russian-American cooperation as lc 
so ardently desired adherents to its system; but who will argue that the experin 
not have been made? 

That the successful operation of any international organisation in which ea 
has an equal voice and which includes both Russia and the United States (so k 
continue to support their present ideologies) precludes the attaching of co 
assistance appeared never to strike Congress; nor was the point ever present 
by the Administration in just this way. For additional comment on the feasibi! 
sian-American cooperation in such a relief organization, see Philip C. Jessup, 
Sample of World Organization,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 22, pp. 372-73 (April, 
J. Perry, “Why UNRRA Has Failed,” Harper’s Magazine, Vol. 192, pp. 8 
1946). 

3 UNRRA Director-General LaGuardia had proposed the establishment 
of an Emergency Food Fund of $400 million (New York Times, November 29, 

%* Department of State Bulletin, December 15, 1946, p. 1107. 

17 Ibid., pp. 1107-8. : 
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The people of the United States and the Congress of the Unit 
their minds that the relief problems of the near future are not of ; 
warrant grants of enormous sums of money from the United Stat 
tions which would leave litile or no effective control by the grantor of t 


The italicized phrases indicate that the end of UNRRA v 
politics than in cessation of its need, and that relief was 
politicized,” notwithstanding Mr., Lehman’s previous ac 
ure” of UNRRA would betoken failure of other world-wi 
_ tion. The word “failure” should not be construed as me 
failed in alleviating suffering, preventing the spread.of di 
_ large numbers of people: it was successful in its relief wor 
of its resources. Nor did it fail as an experiment in inte: 
tion: as long as its member governments were willing to c 
worked as well together as could’be expected, given differe 
methods, and procedures in handling similar problen 
“failed” was in meeting the unrealistic expectations of U. 
bers of Congress that it would operate independently of p 
` yet bring international goodwill to the United States. T} 
the pooling of national resources to assume a common bur 
manner was unsound.*® 
Thus, the primary factor in the United States policy 

port from an international agency it had fostered as “a~pc 
ical use of internationally supplied goods coupled with 1 
sidering some of the problems it faced (such as DP’s) in 

- political conditions. In the post-UNRRA aid program t 
to conceal the fact that the aid would not be given to cou 


38 Thid., p. 1108 (italics added). 

2 Klemme asserts that UNRRA was -a failure if success is m 
funds were spent ‘Gn the most efficient manner for the benefit of t 
deserving people.” He charged that “International politics got m 
` of personnel and in the acquisition and distribution of supplies” 
interesting discussion of how and to what extent UNRRA failed, 

pp. 535-52. .- a 

30 In presenting the post-UNRRA aid program to Congress fc 
Administration testified that the aid was necessary to keep the 
political situation in the recipient countries from turning into one ` 
did not want. In the debaté on post-UNRRA aid, many members 
misuse of UNRRA funds by Russia and the extension of its aid to 
practices to be guarded against in the new program. (Congression 
23, 1947, pp. 3822 f., 3861 f., and 4167 ff., and May 21, 1947, pp. 
asked for “plain talk” from the Administration as to the political 
program, which they conceived to be a result of not being able 
Russia. Thè Administration admitted (after the decision in early 
Turkey had pointed up the rift with Russia) that a prime difficult; 
to cooperate with Russia and that ita-postwar policy had been pre 
tion of four-power cooperation in relief and reconstruction. See te: 
son and Tyler Wood on June 25, 1947, during the House Subcomm: 
Hearings on the Supplemental Appropriation Bill for 1948, 80th Co 
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Communism, and aid authorized to Poland and: Hungary was not ex 
cause each was soon taken over or dominated by the Communists. 
The changed attitude of the Administration and Congress towar 
tional financial cooperation was evidenced again by the failure to pr 
Greek-Turkish aid be provided through the UN, though the purpc 
program were much wider than the extension of relief or the impro 
bilateral relations. The Administration justified the bilateral appros 
face of grave doubts in Congress, on the grounds that it could not 
sented the requests to the UN because (1) the governments addresse 
the United States, (2) Congress had not taken a position on Americ 
pation in any UN program of such assistance, (3) the UN had no 
Congress would have to appropriate some anyway, (4) the UN w 
had to call a special session and would not-have gotten a program i 
time, and (5) it would be better to support the UN by quick, direct a 
to foist off on it a job it could not handle effectively. Congress approv 
proach so decidedly that only a few voices were raised to question t 
retréat from international (world-wide) cooperation: to a policy of re 
operation through bilateral arrangements as under the European 
Program (1948) and the Mutual Defense Assistance Program (1949 
These developments showed that the “non-political” character 
national financial ‘cooperation, as earlier conceived by the United S 
incompatible with the existence of two (or more) parties having dia 
opposed ideas as. to the proper form of world political and economic 
tion. Recognition of this opposition and the apparent dislike of havi 
vide information to other countries about internal affairs were 
Russia’s withdrawal from further international financial cooperatior 
policy of avoiding membership in international economic institution 
denced first in 1945 by its non-ratification of the Bretton Woods Aj 
which its representatives had signed. This abstinence presaged a grov 


‘of non-cooperation, since it was accompanied by Russia’s expression 


ingness to negotiate promptly a settlement of wartime lend-lease. Tt 
attitude was reflected most clearly in its decision not to accept a bid 
the European Recovery Program and even to keep its satellites fro 
pating.*! In offering to include Russia in the Marshall Plan, the Uni 
ostensibly supported international (world-wide) financial coopera 
after-Russia had shown that it was not only unwilling to cooperat 
more likely directly to oppose the reconstruction of the world unde 
cies of the United States, as witnessed by its indirect support of 
guerrillas and its pressure on the borders of Turkey during 1947. 


31 The account of Russia’s initial negotiation-in the Marshall Plan talks v 
and France and its withdrawal and initiation of a Molotov Plan is given in n 
For the official U. S. view of the Russian attitude, see “The European Recovery 
Sen. Doc. No. 111, 80th Congr., Ist sess., December, 1947, pp. 47-48, 151- 
8. B. Fay, “The Marshall Plan,” Current ‘History, Vol. 13, pp. 129-34 Coe 
the newspaper accounts during J uly, 1947. 
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This pressure and opposition of Russia was a primary (l 
sole) reason for the failure of the system of world-wide e 
envisaged by the United States to remain a-political, and 
after 1947. But in 194445 there were no strong indications 
of four-power collaboration was inappropriate. The maj 
Nations had considered that, although Russia would not it 
lateral, nondiscriminatory trading system, it would seek 
tain peaceful political and economic relations by means of 
In addition, the major part of the burden of postwar reco! 
was expected to be borne by the “Big Four” (China was « 
contribute directly to the financing of any economic pr 
power collaboration was a key to the successful restorati 
and to the reopening of trade channels to the mutual ben 
because of the ability of at least the Big Three (Russi 
United States). to provide needed goods; their cooperati: 
effective in removing the disease and unrest left in the y 
political and economic stability would have been fostere: 
tion been forthcoming. The world did not expect and was 
overt hostility to, and outright sabotage of, its long-range 
Union. 7 

Given thishostility, certainly the hopes of the United 8: 
world-wide economic cooperation in the reconstruction 
bound to be dashed, and the type of internationalism whi 
fective was changed. This change was reflected both in the 
after 1946 and in the attitude of the United States toward t 
and trarisactions by international financial organizations. 

Some Administration. officials realized that the United | 
toward the International Bank and the International D 
crucial in making them “international’’ (in the sense of r 
few members). Other officials, however, had shown by 
sidered the institutions largely “American” in character 
indirectly to the political foreign policies of the United Stat 
revealed in the early negotiations on the location of the tw 
the extent of supervision of the Fund over the use of its m 
Bretton Woods~Conference, Lord Keynes had pressed i 
London, to maintain the dominance of that city in fina 


a “It is important that governments, too, recognize that th 
‘international institutions. No country, however great or strong, 
economic position in the world, can take the attitude that these : 
creatures. Nothing could destroy the usefulness of the Fund and 
than a feeling in other countries that they are subservient to the 
ment. 

“And nothing would more enhance the world prestige and i 
States Government than a demonstration of its appreciation of 
character of international institutions.” (J. W. Pehle, Assistant 1 
Treasury, “The Bretton Woods Institutions,” Yale Law Journal, 
1946). : 
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world; when this move failed because of American objections, he urged that 
they be located at the situs of other international organizations, but the 
American delegates finally gained acceptance of their proposal to locate them 
in the United States. Many persons were concerned that they might be located 
in Washington and thus tend to be politically-oriented institutions. Arthur 
Krock reported, however, that in Washington, “There is a feeling against locat- 
ing an international institution in the capital city of any nation, and this will 
probably prevail.” Those having this feeling had reckoned, evidently, without 
taking into account the views of Secretary of the Treasury Vinson. After stating 
that Keynes had tended to take for granted that the Fund and Bank would be 
located in New York with the UNO, R. F. Harrod writes that Keynes has the 
following account in his notes on the meeting at Savannah: . 

$6 se i s New York they would be in the daily contacts which can be provided by a great 
centre of international finance; they would be sufficiently removed from the politics 
of Congress and the nationalistic whispering gallery of the Embassies and Legations of 
Washington; and they would probably be sufficiently near to the seat of UNO to be able to 


co-operate closely on the economic and statistical side of their work with the Economic and 
Social Council. ` 

“... Mr. Vinson told me that the American Delegation had decided that both institu- 
tions should be placed in Washington and that this was a final decision the merits of which 
-they were not prepared to discuss. The U. 8. Administration; he said, was entitled to de- 
cide for themselves what location within the U. 8. was to be preferred.” 


Because of this and other more or less unilateral decisions.by the American 
delegation, Keynes had a foreboding that the institutions might assume a polit- 
ical character under which every action “ ‘shall not be for its own sake or on 
its own merits but because of something else.’ ”’* 

Keynes’ fear was not wholly justified by the actual operations of either the 
Fund or Bank; but neither has functioned without political implications or has 
avoided some “dictation” by American officials.*7 The possibility of the latter 
arose, also at an early stage, concerning the question of whether the Fund’s 
role should be active or passive: that is, whether it should be a “school- 
mistress” and assert a positive control over the use of its resources or whether 
the drawing rights would be “automatic” at the volition of the member (once 
declared eligible within the Articles of Agreement). United States officials had 
agreed in principle (but apparently only under pressure from other countries) 
to the latter role during most of the negotiations prior to and during Bretton 


8 See New York Times, July 12, 1944. 

“ New York Times, December 19, 1945. 

% The Life of John Maynard Keynes (New York, 1951), pp. 629-30. Harrod goes on to 
report that this decision was a personal one of Mr. Vinson, having the support of the 
President but not of the U. S. delegation. Nevertheless, what the other members saw was 
a unilateral decision of the United States which had political coloring. 

z Ibid., p. 682. - 

37 A probable strong source of friction and resentment among members is the fact that 
a creditor nation in the Fund is given increased voting power while a debtor suffers a re- 
duction; debtors do not generally agree with the U.S. view that responsibility for their 
deficit is wholly theirs and that creditor countries should therefore have added power to 
direct Fund policy. 
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Woods; but at the Savannah Conference in late 1946 the Ameriċan delegation 
- reverted to its initial stand, arguing that two full-time directors would be re- 
quired to'řepresent each major country or group of countries because of the 
importance of operational questions.** Harrod reports, again, that the American 
view carried because'the United States was in a dominant bargaining position 
and was not beyond using that position for its own.purposes.’* Keynes con- 
sidered that the Savannah meeting showed that national power had been 
“used, for irrelevant motives, to frustrate a good purpose, and.he had been 
denied by the possibility of the defeat of the. British Loan in Congress the 
weapons to which a combatant was entitled.’’*° There is no evidence that the 
United States used the resources of the Bank or the Fund for political purposes 
in the sense of imperialism or that its-national power was used for unimportant 
purposes.“ But, as intended by Congress, the guidance of the U. S. executive 
director on the Fund and Bank by the National Advisory Council (a Cabinet- 
level body) lends a political air to American participation.” 


33 Raymond F. Mikesell,, who was a technical adviser to the U. 8. delegation at 
Bretton Woods and attended the Savannah meeting, has written that, in the decisions on 
the role of the executive directors and on the location of the Fund in Washington, the 
United States injected political considerations into the Fund’s operation but that such a. 
result, was inevitable when policy questions were involved, since only government repre- 
sentatives could make the decisions. See his “The International Monetary Fund, 1944-7 
1949,” International Conciliation, No. 455, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
November 1949, pp. 843-47. For similar comment on the decisions at the Savannah Con- 
ference, see E. A. G. Robinson, “John eer Keynes, ” Economic Journal, March, 
1947, p. 65. 

2 Harrod (cited above, n. 35) pp. 634-35. This view of the events at Savannaki in 1945 
is supported by Herbert Feis, “Keynes in Retrospect, ” Foreign Affairs, Vol: 29, p. 572 
(July, 1951): “The American Government, speaking through Mr. Vinson, made it plain 
that it intended to assert its power as provider. American wishes would be most influential 
if not dominant. Further, the task was not`tò be left to sheltered sae alas and officials. It 
might be taken over by untutored politicians.” - : 

As mentioned earlier, one way to reduce political influence in an organisation of “ex- 
perts” would be to disassociate them from governments. In selecting official representa- - 
tives to the Fund and Bank, the United States apparently avoided appointing men from - 
private financial circles (though many applied for the positions) and placed government 

. Officials, who were familiar with the political considerations involved, in the more responsi- 
ble positions. See the attack on this policy in the New York Times, May 22, 1946, by its 
associate financial editor, E. H. Collins. . 
40 Harrod, pp. 638-39. j 2 
‘| An outsider can have little knowledge of the detailed workings of either organization, 
so the conclusion cannot be firmly drawn that petty questions were not decided on the 
basis of power. 
; 4 The National Advisory Council itself has expressed the idea that the Fund more or 

less automatically follows the policies of the United States or, at least, that it could force 
the Fund to do so. When reporting on the U. 8. official attitude toward the use of the 
Fund’s resources, NAC wrote: “The National Advisory Council [in formulating] United 
States policy with respect to the Fund . . . has tried to avoid the, extreme, on the one hand, 
of acquiescing in the virtually automatic use of the Fund’s resources to meot any type of 
current deficit, while also, on the other hand, avoiding the extreme of insisting upon such 
rigid standards as would practically have suspended the Fund’s currency operations until 


r 
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One evidence of possible political influence by the United States in the 
International Bank is the practice, due largely to the fact that most of the 
loan funds came from the United States government’s contribution or. the 
American capital market, of the U. S. executive director’s being asked for the 
official American view on any loan application received’ by the Bank even 
before it is submitted to the executive directors as a group for consideration. 

Despite the probability that the American position is formed as much on 
political as on economic grounds, a strong case can be made that the Inter- 
national Bank has, by and large, lived up to the intentions of its founders that 
it be a means of avoiding the political pressures which formerly surrounded 
international (public and private) lending. It extended loans amounting to 
more than $1 billion during 1947-1950 without any borrower charging imperial- 
ism or_interference in its domestic political affairs. Most of its loans were for 
specific projects in countries which needed construction aid or were program- 
ming economic development. But it cannot be argued that the Bank has com- 
pletely avoided political pitfalls and remained “exclusively technical,” as some 
members have argued that it should be.# - l 

Although the Bank is explicitly prevented by its Articles of Agreement from 
extending (or not extending) loans for political reasons,“ considerations of 
political conditions and positions of members were taken into account. Bank 
officials recognized early that in the disturbed conditions in the postwar pe- 
riod, political uncertainty and instability were prime considerations in the 


determination of whether a member was a good economic risk for a long-term 


- 


investment. Political considerations were cited by the Bank as being most 

significant in determining its policy on loans to Europe during the time of the 

European Recovery Program. : í ` 
Considerations of political instability could, of course, be taken into account 





greater progress had been made toward general elimination of exchange restrictions.” - 
(Second Special Report on the Operations and Policies of the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Washington, D. C., May, 
1950, p. 13; italics added.) 

#8 See statement of Pierre Mendes-France, Chairman‘of the Board of Governors during 
the Fourth Annual Meeting, Proceedings, September 13, 1949, p. 4. 

« “Article IV, Section 10: Political Activity Prohibited: ` 

“The Bank and its officersshall not interfere in the political affairs of any member; nor 
shall they be influenced in their decisions by the political character of the member or 
members concerned. Only economic considerations shall be relevant to their decisions, and 
these considerations shall be weighed impartially in order to achieve the purposes stated in 
Article I.” 

a “It is unfortunate but nonetheless true that the existing political difficulties and un- 
certainties in Europe present special problems which have thus far prevented the Bank 
from making loans in those countries. The Bank is fully cognizant of the injunction in its 
Articles of Agreement that its decisions shall be based only on economic considerations. 
Political’ tensions and uncertainties in or among its member countries, however, have a 
direct effect on economic and financial conditions in those countriés and upon their credit 
position.” (IBRD, Third Annual Report, 1947-1948, p. 14.) Bee also Second Annual Report 
1946-1947, pp. 16, 17, and statement of John J. McCloy, Proceedings, Second Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Governors, October 31, 1947, p. 7. 
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in determining the economic soundness of a loan without power politics or 
political alliances greatly influencing the decisions. In fact, however, the Bank 
` apparently has been guided in some of its decisions by the political ideologies 
of applicants. In 1947, Czechoslovakia applied for a loan of $350 million and 
Poland for $600.million. Negotiations by the Bank with these two nations re- 
sulted in a scaling down of the amounts, but early in 1948 (after these cousitries, 
at the insistence of Russia, failed to join in the Marshall Plan) negotiations 
were suspended, no reason being made public by the Bank.” During the Third 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors (October, 1948), there were some 
expressions of “fear that the Bank was, to some extent, influenced by pelitical 
considerations in making loans,” and Czechoslovakia has repeatedly charged 
“discrimination” at successive meetings. Poland withdrew from both the Bank 
and the Fund on the ostensible grounds that the Fund, at least, had become 
“a submissive instrument of the Government of the United States, whose eco- 
nomic and political expansion is in direct contradiction to the purpose to. be 
served by the Fund.’’4? (The Fund did not, of course, admit these allegations, 
saying that they were refuted by its history and actions.) 
` The Bank did, however, hold on for some time to the “‘a-political”’ requisites 
for its lending and attempted to negotiate during late 1947 and early 1948 
some special loans for financing exports of timber from Eastern European coun- 
tries (Austria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Poland, and Yugoslavia) to Western 
Europe in the hope of expanding the volume of East-West trade. Such loans 
were worked out in 1948 with Finland and Yugoslavia, but Poland and Austria 
stated that they would not need the financing and withdrew, while Caecho- 
slovakia withdrew only after it found it impossible to work out payments agree- 
ments with importing countries.‘* In actuality, therefore, no loans were ex- 
tended to help increase a rapidly falling volume of vital East-West trade in 
Europe; but whether any volume of loans would have stemmed the decline is 
questionable given the contract terms demanded by Eastern European coun- 
tries and Russia’s apparent aim of turning the trade of its satellites toward 
itself. 2 l 
The obverse side of the above policy is illustrated by the extension of aid to 
Yugoslavia in increasing amounts after it showed a tendency to become inde- 
pendent of Russian influence, with the International Bank making a loan of 
$9 million in 1949. Yugoslavia was still, like Poland and Czechoslovakia, com- 
munistic, but its defection was politically and strategically important and was 
The loans were apparently denied because of the closer political and economic af- 
filiation of the applicants with Russia. They were not denied because of the size of the 
. requests: Yugoslavia, France, and the Netherlands made loan requests of $500 million or 
-over, which were scaled down but granted. And political instability could not have been 
the sole criterion, since loans were granted to Yugoslavia, where a like uncertainty existed. 
47 IMF, Annual Report, April 30, 1950, p. 102; membership in the Fund is a prerequisite 
of membership in the Bank. 
_ ‘IBRD, Fourth Annual Report, 1948-1949, pp. 28-29, and Fifth Annual Report, 1949~ 
1950, p. 34. 
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the basis for financial support from ike West. Séme additional political influ- 
ence on Bank lending arising partly from the rift of the West with Russia can 
be seen in the loans to economically under-developed countries outside the © 
Soviet orbit. These loans were explicitly stated to be in line with the Point IV 
Program—none were given to support the Molotov Plan for Eastern Europe— 
and no small percentage were justified on the ground that they would increase 
the supply of raw materials needed for mobilization -progrims of the West." 

A final example of the injection of considerations of political alliance into 
Bank policy is that of the repeated requests by Czechoslovakia that the de 
facto rule of the Communist regime in China be recognized by admission of 
that government to the Bank and Fund and by the ejection of the Nationalist 
Chinese representative. In 1951, on a motion bythe governor from the United 
States, seconded by the governor from the United Kingdom, the resolution 
submitted by Czechoslovakia was not acted upon.*° 

These observations on the impact of political considerations and alliances on 
the Bank’s lending operations should not be construed as an indictment of 
Bank policy. They do, however, refute the view that the Bank is a purely tech- 
nical body, divorced from international political pressures. The Bank should 
not have been expected to stay aloof from politics; that it has been able to re- 
duce the influence so much among Western members is a result of its dealing 
with specific projects needing capital rather than with governmental programs 
or “credit worthiness” of members.. 

The record of the International Monetary Fund on “political lending” is 
similar to that of the Bank, but it has been subjected to more severe attack by 
members because its rejection of applicants involved some ranking of nations 
as to “credit-worthiness.”’ Like the Bank, the Fund did not allow drawings from 
its resources by Poland or Austria," and it extended credit to Yugoslavia, in 
1949, only after its break with the Comintern. An exception to the pattern of 
lending only to countries sympathetic to the cause of the West was a $6 million 
drawing by Czechoslovakia in the fiscal year 1948-1949 even after it had re- 
fused to participate in the European Recovery Program and had turned its 
economic and political orientation toward Russia. This has been the only credit 


4° The Bank has allowed some of its funds to be tied directly to the development pro~- 
gram of the British Commonwealth through Britain's release in 1953 of some of its “18% 
subscription” for use in lending only to Commonwealth borrowers. The Bank’s Articles of 
Agreement allow-a member to determine whether or not the 18% of its initial subscrip- 
“tion, made in currency of the member, shall be loaned, but they do not provide for limita- 
tion on the countries to which the funds shall be loaned. The Bank may pick the projects 
and the receivers, within the limited number of Commonwealth countries, but this sort of 
identification of lender and borrower was a characteristic of international lending which 
the Bank was to eliminate. 

50 For detailed arguments, see the IMF, Summary Proceedings, Fifth Annual Meeting, 
1950, pp. 63-72; and IBRD, Proceedings, Sixth sinus Meeting, November 80, 1951, ~ 
p. 27. 

š The Allied sector of Austria did receive ERT from the United States, directly 
and indirectly, from-1945 on. 


_ opposition of prominent member countries, . 


~ 
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to Soviet-oriented nations, however, and, as-stated above, Poland withdrew 

in protest over the Fund’s policy on lending and Czechoslovakia has re- 
peatedly charged the Fund with discriminating against its requests. It would 
be difficult to prove such discrimination, however, for public records do not re- 


` port all requests or rejections or the reasons therefor. Further, Fund policy on 


use of its resources underwent a sharp change in 1948, and while most Western 
European nations received no credits from the Fund, Czechoslovakia did. The 


- ostensible reason for the restrictions on Fund operations with Europe from 


1948 through 1950—no loans at all were made in 1950—was the large volume 
of aid received under the European Recovery Program, but underlying the 


- action was the existence of political and economic instability in Europe.’ 


During 1948, political instability in Europe and the “need” of governments 
to institute large-scale investment and social service programs—despite their 
tendency to accelerate an already rising inflation—made it apparent that any 
use of the Fund’s resources by European members would tend to remove the 
pressure to make the reforms which were necessary to reduce the deficit in 
international balances of payments." The decision was based in large measure 
on. political considerations and their impact on the economic soundness of the 
use of additional resources. Another political aspect was evidenced in the 


-- pressure the United States apparently. put on other members to restrict Fund 


operations through the exercise of its great bargaining power arising both 
within the Fund and through the projected ERP aid. The Fund, therefore, 
like the Bank, found that it had to take political conditions and alliances into - 
account. The dockan was apparently (regardless of its correctness) an example 

of what Keynes had predicted i in the use of ‘political power to gain action on 

questions which, in many minds, should have ‘been dealt with on, purely eco- 

nomic grounds. 

The explicit recognition in 1948 of the existence of a bi-polar world and the ' 
resulting truncated internationalism discussed above were followed in U..8. 
policy by a desire for greater control over financial assistance and for a closer 
identification of aid programs with political objectives. The policy of “contain- 
ment of Communism” was supported by a regional association of European 
countries based on bilateral agreements with the United States, stressing the 
unity of economic and political objectives among me signatories. 


IV. THE REGIONAL APPROACH TO COOPERATION 


Under all economic assistance programs until 1948, the needs of and assist- 
ance given to each country were determined with little consideration of pro- - 


3 Fund officials justified their action in restricting use of its resources by potential bor- 
rowers by emphasizing that “the purpose of the use of the Fund’s resources is to give them 
time to make necessary readjustments and not-to avoid the nese of such readjust+ 
ments.” (Annual Report, April 30, 1948, p. 47.) 

8 The Economist, September 19, 1949, p. 576, reported ETEN later that the de- 
cision to suspend the Fund’s facilities for use ga "ERP countries was taken ‘‘despite the 


2 


` 
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grams for other countries. The volume of aid given to each country under 
UNRRA and post-UNRRA was inadequate to meet even its relief “needs”; 
thus, it would have made little sense to attempt to integrate the supply of re- 
lief items among all countries receiving assistance. Also, loans by the Inter- 
national Bank and drawings of members from the Fund were considered in the 
light of the needs of individual members and not with a view to assisting two 
or more countries as a group. Italian Foreign Minister Carlo Sforza contended 
that this country-by-country approach was a prime factor i in the slow recovery 
of Europe prior to 1948: ° 


The task of making peace was viewed as a series of separate problems, to be dealt with 
through a process of endless bargaining which resulted almost always in a success for 
Russian tactics and an extension of Soviet influence. European problems were never viewed 
as an organic whole, and economic reconstruction was looked upon as a problem of procur- 
ing emergency aid which would set in motion again a mechanism which had supposedly 
only jammed. In other words, each country tried to carry on from day to day by means of 
American aid, without plans and, as a result, often with `a waste of relief funds.. Nesurelly 
there was no European recovery." 


This criticism places an excessive burden on the one factor of the form of co- 
operation and overlooks many of the more fundamental internal obstacles to 
recovery, which Sforza, if directly questioned, would probably not deny. But 
there was a growing view among official circles in both Europe and the United 
States to the effect that Europe’s political and economic problems needed to 
be faced as a unit, thus preparing the way for the regional approach when a 
large-scale effort at European recovery was made with U. S. assistance. 
Although the United States did attempt to look at the problem of Europe 
as a whole at the beginning of the European Recovery Program, it found that 
the task was too difficult in the time available, and the volume of aid was de- 


' M “Ttaly, The Marshall Plan aid the ‘Third Foree’,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 26, pp. 450~ 
51 (April, 1948). 

i It must be admitted, however, that the association of European nations into a con- 
tinuing organization to oversee the use of economic assistance was an idea originating not 
in Europe but in the United States—and the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation was established mainly at the insistence of the United States. Sforza asserts 
(above, n. 54) that the United States waited too long to urge economic association on 
Europe; that immediately after the war there was widespread feeling among European 
countries that some new type of economic cooperation was necessary and feasible. It may 
be doubted, however, whether the “feelings” of various enlightened individuals could have 
been translated effectively into concrete association, especially in view of the strong de- 
sires of each country to regain its prosperity as quickly as possible without outside inter- 
ference and without having to cooperate in helping others to reconstruct. Evidence of 
the soundness of this doubt exists also in the variety of means by which each country 
pursued its goals,.in the reluctant fashion in which the ERP-countries grasped the idea of 
economic integration, in the slow process of their “study” of a customs union (see the 
voluminous work of the European Customs Union Study Group on the single, and techni- 
cal, problem of tariff nomenclature and classification), and in the faltering steps toward a 
Benelux union and in unsuccessful efforts to form a union between France and Italy. See 
the report of progress in Survey of United States International Finance, 1948 (cited in n. 14), 

pp. 144-46. 


< 
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termined on the basis of a summation of individual countries’ estimates of their 
needs for foreign assistance and then scaled to fit what the Administration 
thought it could get through Congress. On the question of reduction of mone- 
tary barriers to intra~European trade and payments, however, the United 
States met with some success in urging a regional approach.* In 1947 the Euro- 
pean countries agreed to set up an intra~European clearing scheme and did so 
with the blessing of the United States; subsequent years saw the revision of the 
initial scheme and the institution in 1950 of a European Payments Union. The 
point to be emphasized here is that the United States had adopted a different 
approach to international cooperation from that which ‘it had originally es- 
pouséd. Previous efforts at internationalism were along the functional line— 
each organization dealing with a specific problem facing the world as a whole, 
supposedly without the influence of national or regional considerations of 
power. Under the ERP, the United States turned to regionalism in an effort to 
meet pressing political problems and to concentrate on a variety of intractable 
economic problems within a more closely defined geographic area. The con- 
centration on Europe as a region was because of a supposed interdependence 
of European economies and a desire to reduce duplication of reconstruction . 
projects among the recipient nations. The concentration on the region of Europe 
rather than another area or areas was due to Russian opposition to European 
recovery, the belief that Europe was of primary importance in the fight against 
communism, and the necessity to husband scarce United States resources.’ 
The adoption of the regional approach was not, therefore, due to any inherent 
advantage of that type of cooperation over the “world-wide” organization, in 
performing the functions given to each; rather, the new approach was adopted, 
because political conditions made it desirable to consolidate Western power 
against Russian opposition at the most dangerous point. The consolidation of 
effort was facilitated by placing all functions under one agency rather than by 
trying to coordinate the operations of all world-wide agencies so as to concen- 
trate assistance in one area—especially in view of the fact that political dif- 
ferences existed as to the importance of one area compared with another. 
The programs of foreign aid made political considerations increasingly sig- 
nificant in international financial cooperation, since the: process of aiding one 
region more than another left some areas relatively less well cared for. For ex- _ 
ample, aid was not available to consolidate inter-American relations through 
assistance in economic development or to assist certain Asiatic countries in at- 


s J. W. Beyen and others pressed during 1944 for just such an approach to the prob- 
lems for which the International Monetary Fund was created, on the ground that it would 
facilitate a gradual movement to the world-wide convertibility of currencies sought by the 
Fund. See his Money in a Maelstrom (Néw York, 1949), pp. 147-51, 158-61, 175, 204. | 

57 Under-Secretary Acheson stated on May 8, 1947, that the United States would have 
to concentrate its “emergency assistance in areas where it will be most effective in building 
world political and economic stability, in promoting human freedom and democratic in- 
stitutions, in fostering liberal trading policies, and’in strengthening the authority of the 
United States.” (Department of State Bulletin, May 18, 1947, pp. 903-04.) 
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tempts to establish free and independent governments. Although the United 
States had long supported a regional approach to the problems of Latin (and 
North) America, it did not extend any significant amount of financial aid to 
Latin America in the postwar period. The necessity of meeting what it con- 
sidered to be first problems first and of conserving its resources at a time of 
world-wide inflation required the United States to direct its extraordinary 
assistance, in the main, to the area which was most crucial in the maintenance 
_ » of political stability and which could contribute most to the attainment of the 
goal of liberal trading systems. Prior to 1950-51, therefore, there was little 
interest on Capitol Hill in extending to Latin America aid other than technical 
assistance in small amounts through the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Scientific and’ Cultural Cooperation and the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. It is probable that the dollar balances which the Latin American 
countries held at the end of the war were the overt reason why there was little 
congressional or private interest in assistance to these republics. However, 
Latin America had a legitimate complaint that it was unable to use its dollar 
balances effectively during the immediate postwar period because of U. 8. 
export controls, inflation, and shortages. Latin American countries considered 
that since they had cooperated with the United States during the war (at.the 
cost of rising prices and depletion of some material resources), they had a claim 
to extraordinary assistance. Individually and as a group they made such re- 
quests, but U. S. officials argued that the International Bank and Export- 
- Import Bank should be the sources tapped for capital needs of the American 
Republics. However, the International Bank did not consider the projects 
` presented to it by the developing countries well enough prepared or thought 
out; therefore, it extended only a few million dollars of loans to Latin America 
prior to 1949.58 
In an attempt to placate the South American countries, who “demanded” 
an Inter-American Development Bank with $5 billion capital at the Bogota 
Conference of the American Republics in early 1948,°° the United States an- 
nounced dramatically® that it was proposing to increase the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank by $500 million. This announcement, however, 


58 Since the International Bank does not publish data on loan requests rejected, it 
would be difficult to determine the number of applicants turned down. The Bank does 
announce the receipt of applications for some loans, but it is not certain that all applica- 
tions are reported. Furthermore, as stated above, requests are presented to the U. 8. 
executive director for an opinion even before they are considered by the Bank’s directors 
as a group, and some may be rejected at this juncture. Finally, applications which are in 
effect rejected may “be reported as “still pending investigation.” 

*? For an excellent examination of the policies and practices required of the Latin- 
American countries to make effective any assistance in development and for an indictment 
of their attitude that the United States had a responsibility to help, see Acierto (pen-name 
necessitated by the “official duties of the author”), “A Marshall Plan for Latin America,” 
Inter-American Economic Affairs, Vol. 1, pp. 3-20 (Sept., 1947). 

se The announcement was translated in advance into Spanish for additional effect. 
See W. L. Neumann, “Bogota and The Marshall Plan,” American Perspective, Vol. 2, 
p. 69 (May, 1948). E 
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was received in a stony silence—‘‘one of the coldest and most unanimous re- 
buffs in the history of Pan-Americanism,’’ according to a United States cor- 
respondent on the scene.*! Former Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
stated that “the feeling against this country at the Bogota Conference was 
more bitter than at any inter-Ameri¢an meeting since the Havana ‘Conference 
in 1928.’ As it turned out, not even this $500 million from the EIB was made 
available, because of the unwillingness of Congress to approve the increased 
lending authority. 

The only “extraordinary” assistance from the United States of which Latin 
America had been definitely assured was through the use of ERP dollars in 
“offshore” purchases. The Administration had asserted that some 30 to 40 
percent of total purchases might be made outside the United States, and Latin 
American countries were expected to be large recipients of dollars from this 
source.™ In-reality, the vaunted assistance through ERP did not materialize, 
largely because of the release of pressure on United States production. by 
bumper agricultural crops and the-improvement of European production of 
items purchasable in South America. Moreover, many Latin Americans ex- 
pected that ERP aid might have the effect that United States capital goods 
desired by Latin America would be in even shorter supply and that investment . 
funds otherwise available to Latin America would be channeled into domestic 
production in the United States. 

Some United States officials, “led by former Under-Secretary of State Sumner 


6 Washington Post, April 9, 1948, cited by Neumann, loc. cit. 

@ “Bogota’s Lesson,” Washington Post, April 20, 1948, cited by Neumann, loc. cit. 

8 See Lalin America and the European Recovery Program, Preliminary Report No. 23, 
House of Rep., Select Committee on Foreign Aid, 80th Congr., 2nd sess., March 13, 1948; 

` also for typical news stories stressing ERP gains for Latin America, see New York Times, 
April 4, 1948; Wall Street Journal, August 16, 1947; Christian Science Monitor, January 8, 
1948; Washington Post, February 5, 1948; and H. H. Hutcheson and S. Matthews, “ERP 
and the Underdeveloped Areas,” Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. 24, October 1, 1948. A Latin 
American view on large-scale aid from the United States was given later by Herman Max, 
“Significado de un plan Marshall para paises Latin-americanos,”’ Panorama Economico, 
Vol. 3, pp. 18-19 (June, 1949). 

“ Henry C. Wallich listed this among several complaints by the Latin American 
countries in 1948: “Chief among their complaints are these: (1) wartime exchange ac- 
cumulations, derived from exports to the United States at OPA ceiling prices, have melted 
under the heat of American inflation; (2) development loans, which at Bretton Woods 
were intended to have equal priority with reconstruction loans, have not been forthcoming 
in any volume; (3) international monetary conditions, which were to be straightened out 
by the Monetary Fund, continue in disorder; (4) attempts to free international trade 
through the ITO Charter, appear to be aimed primarily at depriving growing countries of 
their protective devices instead of securing broader markets for them; (5) nothing at all 
has been done for long-run commodity price stabilization; and (6) the recent development 
of the European Recovery Program threatens to perpetuate the shortage of investment 
goods as -well as of investment funds available to Latin America.” (“Some Aspects of 
Latin American Economic Relations with the United States,” in Foreign Economic Policy’ 
for the United States, ed. Seymour E. Harris (Cambridge, Mass., 1948], p. 156.) 
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Welles, defended the view that the other American republics were entitled to 
large-scale economic support and that their demands could not be ignored 
without incurring their lasting ill will and jeopardizing [United States] leader- 
ship in the hemisphere.”® In spite of these considerations, the official policy 
of the United States was that since its resources were not unlimited first 


priority had to be given to European recovery. Secretary of State Marshall < 


stated (at Bogota) that the United States was prepared to assist Latin America 
but that it could finance “‘no more than a small portion of the vast develop- 
ment needed.’ Further, the United States emphasized the desirability of the 
creation by Latin American countries of a “favorable climate” for private 
foreign investment and the presentation of carefully considered developmental 
projects to. the International Bank. The Latin American countries were. not 
receptive, in the main, to the “favorable climate” idea; but the International 
Bank did make a few more loans to the republics in 1949 and 1950. 

- Thus, though the United States had a long-standing tradition of regional 
cooperation with the Latin American republics, it made little effort to imple- 
ment it in the financial field.*” So long as all financial assistance was channeled 
through “functional” international organizations (those related to a single 
problem, world-wide in scope) there was little thought of “favoritism” to other 
countries outside South America, but when a concerted effort was made to 
help Europe (on a regional basis), jealousies arose immediately, and the United 
States did not make any comparable effort to dispel them. ‘These results are 
further evidence of the impact of political considerations on international co- 
operation, especially when the latter is tied to financial aid distributed on re- 
gional lines. 

Problems in international financial cooperation with the Far East arose in 
quite a different manner. Whereas Latin America had a close association with 
the United States but did not receive much economic assistance, some of the 
Far East countries received economic assistance even though there was no 
regional cooperation among those receiving aid nor any consideration by the 
United States of “regional” problems. Asiatic countries (chiefly China, Japan, 


© J. C. Campbell, The United States in World Affairs, 1948-1949 (New York, Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1949), p. 372. See also Wallich, op. cit., p. 157: “For the United 
States, however, this lull in relations with Latin America, temporary though it may be, 
poses a rather serious question of principle. If the attitudes of our own public and the 
policies of our government are subject to considerable short-run fluctuations, how will it 
be possible to find international acceptance of. American world leadership which circum- 
stances seem to impose upon this nation? Clearly, there can be no confidence in any 
country’s leadership unless its policies, whatever they may be, are clearly defined and 
reasonably stable.” . 

6 Quoted by Campbell, op. ci., p. 368. For comment. on U.S. policy see The Economist, 
March 27, 1948, p. 505; May 18, 1948, p. 762; and June 12, 1948, pp. 958-59. 

© For a report that anti-American feeling is still growing in Latin America as a result 
of the slighting of Pan-American cooperation (and aid), see Nees York Times, June 17, 
1952. 
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and Korea) received the second largest amount of American economic aid pro- 
_ ‘vided any region during the period 1945-1950. But the Administration ar- ' 
* ‘gued, correctly, that the Far Eastern nations were not developed sufficiently 
to profit by the type of economic cooperation facilitated by the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC). It did, however, make a token 
effort at a “regional” approach to aid in 1950 when it combined aid to Korea ' 
and China in one measure at the insistence of those members of Congress who 
were particularly interested in the Far East. The Administration was not en- 
thusiastic over this approach, since it apparently thought that the elevation of 
assistance to Asia to a “regional” basis would be cause for greater insistence 
that aid be extended, and it was of the firm belief that, as a bulwark against 
Communism, Europe should be taken care of first. In addition, aid was not 
on a sufficiently large scale to make regional coordination worthwhile. The 
total volume of aid was less than one-ninth of that going to Europe after the 
initiation of ERP. U.S. economic cooperation with the nations of the Far East’ 
continued to be on a bilateral basis or through the international organizations 
established in the immediate postwar period although officials did state that 
regional association! would be looked on with favor by the United States. 
The. United States adopted a different approach to international financial 
cooperation in the case of Europe than with respect to Latin America and the 
Far East mainly because of its high estimate of the importance of aiding Eu- 
rope, 48 compared to the developing areas of the world, in combatting Com- 
munism. This view is borne out by the increased interest of the United States 
in a regional grouping in Southeast Asia after the Communist attack on 
South Korea. There is, of course, nothing inherently contradictory in following 
a policy of international cooperation through “world-wide” agencies respon- 
sible for single problems and at the same time through regional associations 
directed at broader economic and political relations. However, the absence of a 
consistent policy toward a region (as with Latin America) and the probability 
that some members of a region will feel slighted (especially if the cooperation is 
tied to U. S. aid)® are important limitations on the regional approach, if an 
effort is to be made to reduce political forces in the decisions of the agencies 
involved. Experience also indicates that regionalism tied to aid has no geograph- 


68 For a review of efforts at cooperation, see C. H. Schaaf, “Economic Cooperation in 
`~ Asia,” International Conciliation (New York: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, April, 1950); and Survey of United States International Finance, 1960 (cited in n. 14), 
pp. 61-64. 

6 Just such jealousy arose pursuant to the Mutual Security Act of 1951, in which equal 
amounts of aid. were allocated to Israel and all the Arab states combined. Nationalistic 
elements in the latter called for a rejection of the aid on the ground that the distribution 
was “an insult” and was. based on a “dangerous principle” of equality of importance of 
five Arab states with Israel. (Bee New York Times, June 26, 1951.) The U. 8. government 
was reported in early 1953 as reconsidering its distribution of aid to the Middle East, with 
the intent of wooing the Arab states from Russian influence by equalizing aid to each na- 
tion in the area. i ' 
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ical stopping point. Just as no nation within a region can be neglected, so must: 
no area of the world be left out.7° ae 

The regional approach to financial cooperation under the Mutual Security | 
Program was adopted not only to treat similar economic and financial prob- 
lems more effectively but also to support political and strategic objectives. 
The inclusion of all regions outside the Soviet orbit was largely justified by the 
political purpose of containing the spread of Communism. The United States, 
by 1951, had travelled a long way from its early anticipations of international 
financial cooperation on the purely technical level. Due partly to the East- 
West split and partly.to the inherently political nature of intergovernmental 
decisions, international financial cooperation and foreign aid policies were 
directed at political, strategic, economic and financial problems of the various 
non-Soviet regions, thus integrating questions and considerations which should 
never have been separated. 


V. BOME QUESTIONS FOR FURTHER CONSIDERATION 


The experience of the postwar period shows clearly that political factors 
cannot be divorced from economic and financial policies and problems among 
nations, and there is an increasing recognition among governmental and pri- 
vate circles that problems in international relations must be faced on several 
fronts at once and through overall programs and policies. The marriage of 
political forcés with financial and economic factors is difficult, however, be- 
cause it must be done on two scenes successfully at the same time—the domes- 
tic and the international. Success in the former requires, for the United States, 
close cooperation among Congress, the Administration and official and private 
experts. Difficult problems arise in getting the public, in general, and Con- 
gress and the Administration, in particular, to see the problems in an iticlusive 
context and to act in a fairly consistent fashion in both the political and 
economic realms. Success in the latter scene requires coordination of domestic 
policies of nations in the pursuit of agreed-upon ends. A major problem here is 
what institutional form the cooperation should take. Should it be of the early 
postwar “world-wide” character, with the institutions employing ‘‘constitu- 
tions” and criteria of action supposedly applicable to each and every member 
despite the widely diverse political and economic systems in each? Should it 
take the form of associations based on regional proximity, despite the ideological 
and economic conflicts within the regions as well as among them? Should it 
take any form which requires “ranking” of nations under common criteria or 
through voting schemes? Or, should it take the form of bilateral diplomacy or 
diplomatic bargaining (more or less on an ad hoc and flexible basis) among 
ideologically similar nations which have expressed a desire to pursue the same 
long-run principles of economic and political action? 


7 Witness the 1951-1953 presentation and justification of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram by four regions covering the entire non-Soviet world. 
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Intergovernmental cooperation is required now more than during the nine- 
teenth century because of the absence of the “automatic” mechanisms of com- 
mercial and financial adjustmeiit and the former inducements to flow of goods 
and capital which were largely divorced from political positions. of govern- 
ments. Governments now act readily as buffers for the domestic economies 
and must take on a larger responsibility for coordination of their economies 
internationally. The problem of what is the most effective form of international | 
financial (and economic) cooperation to gain the politico-economic goals of 
the Western nations is a crucial and as yet unanswered one. 


NATURE OVER ART: NO MORE LOCAL FINANCE* 


ROWLAND EGGER 
University of Virginia 


In 1866 an uncommonly knowledgeable gentleman, Alexis de Tocquevillé by 
name, wrote as follows: “Je pense que dans les siècles démocratiques qui vont 
s’ouvrir l’indépendence individuelle et les libertés locales seront toujours un 
produit de lart. La centralisation sera le gouvernement naturel.” Four score 
and five years later a distinguished compatriot documented the triumph of 
nature over art which de ‘Tocqueville contemplated as a possibility, and an- 
alyzed at some length the instrumentality through which le gouvernement naturel 
has established its primacy over les libertés locales. Professor Jean Boulouis has 
recently pronounced a plaintive requiem for French local self-government cul- 
minating in these words: “On pourrait presque avancer, sans beaucoup d’exa- 
gération, qu’il n’existe plus de finances locales, mais tout au plus une localisa- 
tion des finances nationales.” 

The two most striking phenomena of local government finance in recent 
decades are, first, the absolute increase in the amount of money disbursed by 
local governments, and second, the substantial expansion in the proportion of 
local government disbursements financed from intergovernmental transfers 
of funds—grants-in-aid, shared taxes, and various other devices by which 
money is shifted from one level of government to another. 

Before we get too far into the highly debatable notions and concepts to 
which discourse about local government finance inevitably gives rise, perhaps 
it would be just as well to suggest some of the areas that are reasonably non- 
controversial. It is, I take it, possible to approach this problem with a purely 
pragmatic attitude toward the -proper level of municipal expenditure—to 
assume that local governments should spend whatever is needed efficiently 
and economically to perform the functions assigned to them. It is likewise 
reasonably clear that all our governments—national, state and local—belong 
eventually. to the same shareholders, although the equities of some shareholders 
appear to be larger than others. It should also be possible'to agree that even in 
a society embracing pluralistic values and highly. complex aspirations it is 
desirable to keep the lines of responsibility and authority of our political insti- 


tutions as clear and unequivocal as those commonly Puen to be salutary in `~ 


administrative organization. 
I 
Local government, as ak been pointed out many times, is the institution 
which accommodates the special and the differentiating geographical elements 
in political life. The superior governments, operating over relatively large areas 
and relatively large populations, must function within a context of uniformity 


* Adapted from a paper read at the annual meeting of the. American Political Science 
Association in Buffalo, Néw York, in August, 1952. 
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and of equal protection of the laws. They are unable to adapt themselves di- 
rectly to the special and unique characteristics which local conditions and 
community organization produce. Local communities are different, both as ‘to 
the type of services they require, and the amount of service. Some communi- 
ties, for example, insist upon topping their primary and secondary educational 
` systems with full-blown municipal universities. Others, equally wealthy and 
equally populous, settle for the more customary public school system involving 
eleven or twelve years of instruction. Sometimes private or sectarian educa- 
tional institutions fill the need’for local higher education; frequently, the need ` 
remains unfilled and even unfelt. Equally drastic differences in the felt and un- 
felt needs of communities exist in other functional areas—streets and highways, 
public safety, public welfare, sanitation, public health, recreation, and a dozen 
more. 

However much variation in the standards at which services are maintained, 
there is a clearly evident uniformity in the services in which the center of 
gravity as far as actual operation is concerned is centered at the local level. 
While certain striking exceptions are in every category apparent, five functions 
are in overwhelming preponderance locally administered by local employees 
reporting to locally responsible governing bodies. These are (1) education, 
(2) welfare, (3) safety, (4) sanitation, health and hospitals, and (5) highways 
and public works. There are, except in a small number of states in which vir- 
tually complete financial responsibility for education, welfare, preventive 
public health, and highways has been assumed by the superior government, 
few localities in which these five activities are not locally. administered and for 
which the aggregate operating cost amounts to less than 85 per cent of total 
expenditures for operations.! 

There are many reasons, not all of them based upon dispassionate analyses 
of relative efficiency and economy, for the maintenance of at leést nominal 
local administrative responsibility. Part of the national bias in favor of local 
administration of certain of these services undoubtedly stems from the politi- . 
cal philosophy enunciated by Mr. Jefferson, although it may be noted that Mr. 
Jefferson’s ideas are most often honored in the breach in the very region of 
which he is the most distinguished and ornamental flower, and the most fre- 
quently quoted as well as the least adequately understood prophet. Partly it 
stems from historical accidents which became precedents which tend quickly 
to be identified with the eternal and immutable American Way. When we con- 
sider the relatively short time in which there has been any significant assertion . 
of national and state interest in some of these functions which have been the 
- concern of local communities for centuries, the apparently instinctive, or at 
least visceral, resistance to centralization becomes understandable. With re- 
spect to some of these functions it is still true that they seem to confer benefits 
only in the immediate area of performance and are thus logically a local re- 

1 See International City Managers Association, Municipal Year Book 1958 (Chicago, 


1952); U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Survey of City Government 
Finances in 1951 (Washington, 1952). 
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sponsibility. And in large part the preservation of local administration through 
which state and federal governments exert indirect influence on citizens is ex- 
plained by the way in which political power is organized in the United States. 
Assertions of national or state interest must be made by. legislatures whose 
locally-elected members seek to minimize disturbances in the political power 
structure of their districts and insist on channeling central government ac- 
tivity through local instrumentalities which they understand, or think they 
understand, how to control.? 7 

Education. Let us examine first the factors which have served as the basis for 
at least nominally centering the control of public education at the local level. 
An educational historian who looks upon the fleshpots of federal subsidies for 
education and finds them beautiful, gives an historical explanation: ' 


From its early days in seventeenth century Massachusetts American education has en- 
joyed a substantial measure of local autonomy. Although the Puritan theocracy, and later 
the state, enacted laws requiring localities to maintain schools, the details of carrying out 
such statutes were left almost entirely to the discretion of the community. As the country 
expanded and more settlements came into being—often at scattered points and at a dis- 
tance from the older communities—school districts were established to minister to the 
educational needs of the new localities. Out of these arose the district school system, which 
still has its lingering survivors in many parts of the nation. Under the conditions that pro- 
duced the district school system, the local government enjoyed a virtually unhampered 
freedom of action in education.? 


Throughout the country, the local government, or school district (which is 
merely a special sort of local government) remains in immediate charge of 
public education. Although in a few states the district for school administration 
is the county, most schools remain neighborhood or community affairs. As 
recently as 1948, there were.eleven states in which over 75 per cent of the 
school districts employed less than ten teachers. At that time, twenty-three 
states had more than 1,000 school districts, eleven had more than 4, 000 dis- 
tricts, and five Midwestern states reported over 6,000 each.‘ 


Although in most parts of the country the one-teacher school district, seems 
to be passing, few Americans appear to be interested in more than minor con- 


2 David B. Truman’s chapter, “The Web of Relationships in the Administrative Proc- 
ess,” in The Governmental Process (New York, 1951) is especially illuminating on this latter 
point. Using as one example the conflict over the U. 8. Department of Agriculture’s 
attempts to carry on its newer activities in direct relationship with the farmer, rather than 
through the land grant colleges and their agricultural extension services, Truman analyses 
not only the legislative but also the bureaucratic and interest group opposition to new 
administrative organization that threatens existing political relationships at the grass 
roots. This aspect of the power struggle is probably not the least consequential factor in 
Secretary Benson’s program for the reorganization of the USDA. 

3 Adolph E. Meyer, The Development of Education + in The Twentieth Century (New York, 
1949), p. 349. 

4 Council of State Governments, The Forty-Hight State School Systems (Chicago, 1949), 
pp. 54-55. In view of these data it seems a little premature to dismiss the district school 


system as a “lingering survivor.” 
; 
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solidations at the local level. The report of a Hoover Commission task force un- 
doubtedly mirrors the prevailing sentiment: 

The American people have evolved a system of schools which make EE op- 
portunities available.on a scale unknown elsewhere in the world. This system is testimony 
to our belief in the worth of the individual, and the priority of the individual over the 
State. It is founded on the view that the development of individual intellect and under- ` 
standing is essential to the health and development of our democracy. Historically, this 
program has been largely initiated and developed through energy and vision in local com- 
munities and the several States, by public and private enterprise. Because of our national 
cultural homogeneity we have developed a national type of education without the rigidity 
imposed by’a uniform national system. 

Our tradition of local control of education, an outgrowth of the isolation of the pioneer 

community, still exists, supported by the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution and by 
our basic belief that the local community and State must be the cornerstone for all matters 
concerning the welfare of the individual and his participation in democratic society., This 
tradition has been strengthened by our zeal for freedom and individual liberty. We have a 
compelling desire to keep power decentralised in all matters which concern influence over 
the thinking of the individual; we abhor deeply anything savoring of centralised or totali- 
tarian control of thinking through education, Among the varied and numerous activities 
of government, there is none closer guarded from excessive Federal control than education. 
The decentralization of administration and control of public education shold be main- 
tained." 


Welfare. In the field of public welfare the doctrine of local Pern? although 
not local government control, is of equal dignity and long-standing to the 
principle of locally-centered administrative responsibility for education. 
Curiously enough, the Covenanter theologian and Edinburgh professor who is: 
given credit for the “theory of locality,” the Reverend Thomas Chalmers,: was 
also an implacable enemy of governmental responsibility, which at the tum of 
the seventeenth century was local governmental responsibility in accordance 
with the Elizabethan Poor Law. His notions concerning the parochial organiza- 
tion of charity and care for the poor, and the philosophy of a small “geographi- 
cal vineyard”’ as the area for the mutual assistance of human beings persisted 
and dominated thinking about and organization for welfare administration for 
centuries after the context of.economic and social organization within which 
they might have had some validity had disappeared completely. Despite the 
phenomenal development of private philanthropy in the United States, and 
the piecemeal attempts to meet larger emerging problems of social welfare by 
state action, such as the passage of workmen’s compensation legislation and 
other social insurance laws, virtually the entirety of public welfare responsi- 
bility remained in the hands of private and religious organizations and agen- 
-cies, with local governments providing a modicum of institutional care at or 
slightly above the level of the poorhouse, until the depression beginning in 1929. 

Even the depression did not shake the belief that interest in and administra- 
tive responsibility for public welfare should be essentially: local. As the re- 


- 3 Commission on Organisation of the ‘Executive Branch of the Government, Task Force 
Report on-Public Welfare (Washington, 1949), p. 277. 
è Arthur P. Miles, An Introduction to Public Welfare (Boston, 1949), pP- 131 et seq. 
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sources of private charity and philanthropy were exhausted, the local govern- 
ments assiimed-the responsibility and increased their expenditures and ex- 
panded their welfare organizations. Not until late 1931 did any of the states 
undertake any poor relief programs, and even thése were in the form of grants 
or loans to local relief agencies. In mid-1932, when the federal government sig- 
. nifed its loss of faith in exhortation, public works, and predictions of prosperity 
‘Gust around the corner” as depression stoppers by making funds available for 
direct relief, it chose the method of making RFC loans to state agencies with 
the clear understanding that these funds were to be merely supplemental but 
not in lieu of state and local financing. In the Roosevelt administration the 
funds available were drastically increased, and provided as grants rather than 
loans, but the theory of ultimate local responsibility was never officially aban- 
doned. It seemed wholly natural that the federal government should not oper- ` 
ate directly but work through the states, and that the state governments would 
in turn work through the local agencies; even Harry Hopkins had come to the 
federal government from a temporary job granting New York state funds to 
localities for relief, after many years of welfare activity in New York City. 
Relief administration was built up in the United States in pyramid formation with 


thousands of local units covering the whole country tied together in forty-eight state ad- 
ministrations and through them to the Federal Emergency Relief Administration.” 


_ This type of administrative experience was one of the ingredients in the 

thinking which led to the Social Security Act of 1935. The idea of a federal 
policy state and locally administered was thoroughly familiar and was adopted 
as the basic means of implementing the Act. Regardless of where the policies 
and the funds originate, it is the local welfare agency, in most cases, which’ 
takes them to the client. i 

It is not inaccurate to say that the Social Security Act changed in a very 
fundamental way the pattern of financing of public welfare costs, and universal- 
ized a minimum standard of benefits and subsequently a minimum standard of 
administration. It did not result generally in any considerable change in popu- 
lar attitudes toward, or affect the continued acceptance of, the essential prin- 
ciples of the poor laws.? As one writer points out: 


The longevity of the poor laws has been phenomenal. While many of the Elizabethan 
principles are deterrents in a modern society one cannot ignore the fact that one of the 
basic principles—public responsibility for the care of dependent persons—is compatible 
with the democratic way of life. But along with this principle we have also been forced to 
continue others that are regressive and, from a social point of view, undesirable . 

It was quite natural in the days of Queen Elisabeth that the localities should assume 
responsibility for the administration of public assistance. Local government was at that 
time the only area of government that directly reached the people . 

Another Elisabethan principle that is unsuited to an industrial society is family re- 
sponsibility. The poor laws in most of our states still saa) that parents are to support 
their children and grandchildren and vice versa . 


1 Marietta Stevenson, Public Welfare Administration (New York, 1938), p. 30. 
* The popular success of recent attacks on the confidentiality of the names of public 
assistance recipients is fresh evidence on this point. 
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The principle of legal settlement which was enacted in England in 1662 as a logical 
corollary of the principle of local responsibility makes each community responsible for the 
care of its own poor... 


...the Elizabethan poor law principles with emphasis upon local responsibility, legal 
settlement as an eligibility requirement for public aid, and family responsibility are still 
with us... The “poor law mentality,” as the Webbs characterised it, is still the guiding 
star of our general assistance programs in the various states; indeed, very few states have 
legislated the poor laws completely out of existence.’ 


Public Safety. The police and fire protection functions are deeply rooted in 
local communities and remain essentially local, in almost all aspects. The urban 
fire protection function is so obviously directly related to the protection of lives 
and property within the environment which urban conditions create that its 
performance by local quasi-public organizations or by the municipal govern- 
ments themselves requires no elaborate explanation. It is interesting to note, 
however, that to the extent rural fire protection, which is 99.44 per cent forest 
fire protection, is available, it is in general organized under state supervision 
with an important part of the cost borne by the federal government. 

- The bias in favor of local control of the police function is likewise deeply 
rooted in American politics. After contrasting the development of local police 
institutions in England and America following their transplantation to the 
colonies, which led to a high degree of centralization in England and an 
equally high degree of localization in the United States, Bruce Smith points out: 

. All of the federal forces are controlled by the constitutional limits of federal jurisdiction 
over crimes, and for the most part are concerned with the enforcement of special groups 
of federal statutes directly relating to the governmental department within which each 
force operates. Thus through constitutional limitations and a series of historical accidents, 
the federal police system is rather closely limited ... 

Likewise in the sphere of state police there has been no real centralizing tendency. On 
the contrary, general police authority has been denied to many of the state forces, and 
when granted by statute in some jurisdictions it is exercised only within carefully defined 
limita. Even in those states which have conferred full police powers, severe restrictions 
upon the numerical strength of the state force sometimes have prevented application of a 
really vigorous law enforcement policy, while the evident antipathy of a considerable 
number of county, township, village and city police units operates to impose geographical 
limitations upon state police which were not contemplated by law.!¢ 


Smith tells us that in terms of the personnel available for performing the 
police function, the distribution is as follows: 120,000 local urban police, 
14,000 state police, and 20,000 federal police. No data seem to be available 
on the aggregate number of employees of sheriffs’ offices, rural county police 
forces, and rural constables. 7 

Local administration and control of the police function has been so seldom 
challenged that it is hard to find ringing declarations of the doctrine. It may 
be noted, however, that despite the histrionic successes of Senator Kefauver’s 


® Arthur P. Miles, op. ct., pp. 73-74. : 
10 Bruce Smith, Police Systems in the Uniled States (New York, 1949), pp. 164-65. 
`u Toid., pp. 122, 174, 183. 
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investigations, his committee’s suggestion of a federal commission to assist 
local crime watchdog commissions was not taken seriously. 

Public Health. In the field of sanitation, preventive medicine, and hospitals 
the history of localization has been somewhat mixed. It seems essentially accu- 
rate to say that environmental sanitation has from the beginning been a mat- 
ter of state law locally administered. In its inception, of course, it amounted to 
nothing more than legislation providing for the abatement of sanitary nui- 
sances, such as the 1692 laws of the Province of South Carolina and of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony for the prevention of infection associated with polluted 
air from garbage and slaughterhouses. Latterly more subtle approaches to en- 
vironmental sanitation, involving the approval of water supplies and waste 
disposal systems and other types of regulatory and inspectional operations, 
have been added, but the locus of the administrative responsibility has in the 
main continued to rest with local health officers responsible to local boards of . 
health or local governing bodies." 

With respect to hospitals, as Dr. Harry S. Mustard indicates, the beginnings 
of local government activity in this field were corollary to the establishment 
of almshouses and jails. In the early days almshouses, pesthouses and jails 
served relatively undifferentiated social functions in the American scene. In 
1717 the Boston Selectmen were authorized to lease an acre of land for a con- 
tagious hospital. Philadelphia purchased Fisher’s Island for a pesthouse in 
1743. Charleston built an isolation hospital in 1752. These institutions were 
used mainly as refuges for shipboard victims of contagious diseases, rather 
than for the inhabitants of the localities in which they were situated.” 

Although there are many exceptions, the report of the Commission on 
Hospital Care seems clearly to indicate that in the course of the years, state 
governments have assumed primary responsibility for the provision of hospital 
-facilities for the mentally ill and for the tuberculous. The state governments 
ordinarily maintain general hospitals only as a necessary adjunct of their medi- 
cal colleges, and do not attempt to provide comprehensive, statewide general 
hospital service. Local general hospital service remains an obligation of the 
local governments or of private organizations. 

Local activity in the field-of preventive medicine is likewise sanctioned by 
long historical precedent. As Dr. Mustard points out: ; 


There were two principal situations that precipitated early action in the interest of the 
public health. The first of these was the epidemic, the second the necessity for providing 
some sort of medical care for those who through age, poverty, or misbehavior had become 
wards of the community. Epidemics brought brisk but temporary action in the nature of a 
board of health. The need for medical care was met by a fairly continuing but limited and 
somewhat grudgingly provided physician for the poorhouse and jail. 


2 Harry 8. Mustard, Government in Public Health (New York, 1945), Ch. 4. 

13 Commission on Hospital Care, Hospital Care in the United States (New York, 1947) 
Ch. 21. i 

u“ Ibid., pp. 51-65. 

15 Harry 5. Mustard, op. c#., p. 116. 
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Baltimore appears to have been the first city to establish a health depart- 
ment, as distinguished from the sporadic ad hoc boards of health that were set 
up in times of epidemic. The Baltimore City Health Department was organized, 
’ in 1798. Although a substantial amount of direct state and federal administra- 
tive machinery has since been established to deal with various aspects of pre- 
ventive public health work, the burden continues mainly to be borne by local 
health officers responsible io local boards of health or local governing bodies. 
As the Hoover Commission Task Force phrased it: 

The local unit is the ultimate health service agency and without it our ever-growing 
Knowledge about health and disease would be of little practical use. When our entire ` 


population has available to it adequate local health services, then the framework of good 
health for all the people will have been established." 


In the field of public health, the local health agency seems to enjoy a sancti- 
fied status similar to that of the local school district. Congressional hearings in 
1951 on a bill to authorize the Public Health Service to make grants to states 
for the purpose of bolstering up local health agencies produced surprisingly 
parallel statements from such varied sources as: Oscar Ewing and the repre- 
sentatives of the state public health agencies, the American Public Health ` 
Association, and the American Medical Association, although there was the 
inevitable disagreement over the extent and nature of the controls which would 
go with the grants. On this occasion, Mr. Ewing said: 

Many of the communicable diseases which endangered life in the past have been con- 
quered, but the attack upon the principal disease enemies of the present... has just 
begun. The public is demanding protection against such hazards, and science is providing 
the methods. Local health units are essential mechanisms in bringing these methods to the 
people.}!? 


In a. presidential address before the American Public Health Association 
several years ago, a working public health officer commented in the following 
vein about one of the essential aspects of public health work: 


. it has been said that public health is the sum total of the health of individuals . . . 
The education which produces it is therefore something which cannot be supplied to the 
populace in carload or truckload lots from National or State capitals. It must be dispensed 
to individuals in ounces, drame, and drops, and its dispensing to those who need it must be 
insured. This must be done by the local agency who can know how, when, and where 
individuals can be reached, and who can inspire the local community to want and to sup- 
port facilities necessary to its general health preservation. It cannot be done in strict 
accord with any set pattern, for each community has its own characteristics and customs 
which no tranacendentalism or government fiat may affect. It must come from local, volun- 

‘tary reaction8 - f . 


Highways and Public Works. The long historical association between. igal 
government and roads, which is closely linked to the benefits conferred upon 


18 Fbid., p. 162. : 

1 U, §. House of Representatives, Committee « on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
82nd Cong., 1st sess., Hearings on Local Public Health Units (Washington, 1951), p. 19. . 

18 John J. Sippy, “Local Responsibility in Public Health Administration,” American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. 34, pp. 1139-41, at p. 1140 (Nov., 1944). : 
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the type of wealth traditionally relied upon for local taxation, hardly needs 
comment, Despite the movement toward highway centralization in the states, 
almost 85 per cent of total rural road mileage in the United States is still under 
local control and, for all practical purposes, 100 per cent of total urban mile- 
age.!® Less than 8 per cent of all the nation’s local or secondary road mileage 
currently receives federal aid.?° Although the roads under direct state control 
-are the most important and most-costly ones, local governments still disburse 
almost half of our total expenditures on highways and actually raise them- 
selves about half of what they spend.” i 

With respect to non-highway aspects of public works activities, the responsi- 
bility is predominantly local; indices of contracts let for public works, although’ 
fluctuating considerably from year to year, reveal on an average a rate of ex-, 
penditure by local governments over twice that of the state governments.” 
Of course, as contracting “owners” neither state nor local governments are in the 
running with the Army Engineers, the Department of Defense, and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. ; 

II 

It would take a very naive person indeed to be much impressed with the 
substance ,of “local” responsibility in many of the various aspects of these 
functions nominally carried on at the local level. It is not the aim, nor is it - 
essential to the purpose of this discussion, to attempt an appraisal of the extent 
of local self-determination in the performance of any of the functions. Of much 
more importance is an understanding of the political and administrative ra- 
tionale of developments which have admittedly shifted the center of policy 
and standards to a superior governmental level, but which have meticulously 
maintained doctrinal adherence to local self-government and continued almost 
exclusively to utilize the local governments as operating instrumentalities. 

The history of contemporary public education in the United States is 
marked by a number of significant facts. One is the substantial elevation of 
standards in the public school system—the elevation of professional require- 
ments for teachers, the lengthening and standardization of the school term, the 
enrichment of the curriculum, the expansion of the mission of the public schools, 
and the leveling-up of educational facilities in the underdeveloped areas. These 
changes may or may not be productive of improvements of note in the manners, 
morals or perceptions of the boys and girls, but a8 professional educators rate 


19 Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, Table RM-£00. This is an an- 
nual tabulation; the data for 1952 upon which citations in the text were based have not yet 
._ been printed. . 

20 Thid. ; 

21 Bee testimony of Thomas H. McDonald, U. 8. Commissioner of Public Roads, in 
U. S. House of Representatives, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess., Study of Domestic Land and Water Transportation (Washington, 1951), 
pp. 927 et seq. - pets 

z2 International City Managers Association, Municipal Year Book 1961 (Chicago, 1961), 
p. 319. . , - 
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progress, we have progressed. Another significant fact is the absolute increase 
in expenditures for public schools, A third significant fact is the shiit i in the 
pattern of school support. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that all of these things are interrelated. 
The elevation of standards in the public school system is, in part, a conse- 
, quence of the profound conviction of education, which in most of the United 
States has been at least as strong as the conviction of sin, and about which we 
have managed to do a good deal more. In larger part, however, the elevation 
of standards in the public school system is due to the fact that it has gotten 

- almost completely into the hands of the educational bureaucracy. There is no. 
sector of American social organization in which, for all practical purposes, the 
separation of powers has so completely disappeared. 

In elevating the standards of the public school system, the prophets of prog- 
ress have wisely refrained from tampering with the ark of the covenant. The 
symbols have been preserved, and the rituals carefully respected. But the sub- 

- stance of authority has passed out of the hands of local school boards, local 
governing boards, and even out of the hands of local school administrators. The 
means by which this end has been achieved is the grant-in-aid. In the last 
thirty years expenditures for public schools have increased five-fold, and in the 
last five years they have virtually doubled—perhaps the only civil function to 
keep pace with the consumer price index. The more significant change, however, 
has been in the pattern of finance. Twenty years ago the states paid about 20 
per cent of the total cost of public education; ten years ago they paid about 
30 per cent; now they pay about 40 per cent. And the end is nowhere in sight.’ 
Local contributions have declined proportionately, since all this has been 
achieved entirely without the assistance of the federal government.” . 

Viewed in the large, it seems that the professional educators have under- 
taken, with a remarkable degree of success, to push up the standards of the 
public school system at a rate somewhat beyond either the present fiscal ability 
or the social and political sophistication of the local governments. The fact 
that the grant-in-aid systems almost universally emphasize standards of ex- 
penditure rather than standards of achievement, and contain virtually no ele- 

_ ments of equalization, suggests that what is being ovércome at the local level 
is a certain social and political backwardness rather than actual inability to 
meet the costs of better public school systems from local funds, although it must 
be remembered that. limitations upon local taxing power frequently prevent 
local governments from doing as much as they are able and willing to call upon 
their constituencies to support. 

The situation in the field of public welfare is generally similar, except that 
the federal government is readily at hand for those seeking a whipping-boy to 
blame for the erosion of the substance of local responsibility and local control. 
However, it is interesting to note that no less than in public education the 
symbols and rituals have been carefully preserved. The Social Security Act 
itself actually centralizes the administration of only one of the categories— 


n Council of State Governments, op. ci., p. 112 and Table 48, p. 224. 
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Old Age and Survivors Insurance—while the other instrumentality in which 
the administrative arguments for federal operations are overwhelming—the 
Employment Service-—was hastily returned to the states despite the fact that 
its operation by the federal government during the war clearly demonstrated 
the superiority of national administration. Its corollary categorical assistance— 
Unemployment Compensation—has of course never been nationally ad- 
ministered, although the completeness of national control reduces state au- 
thority to a very gossamer thread. Nevertheless, in practically all the states 
local welfare officials responsible to local boards of public welfare or local gov- 
erning bodies bear the burden of administering old age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the blind, in addition to those welfare functions 
not provided for in the Social Security Act. 

The Social Security Act was, of course, the great national instrumentality 
for the establishment of minimum standards throughout the country for the 
alleviation of a number of the most important causes-of human suffering and 
maladjustment. While its sponsors were politically sagacious enough to pre- 
serve the symbols, the purpose of the Act was such as inherently to limit the 
amount of free play which could be permitted in local administration. The 
Act was far in advance of the political and social sophistication of large parts 
of the country. And within limits, the standards it prescribed were likewise 
standards not of achievement but of expenditure. Up to a point, the more you 
spend the more you get. As in other efforts to persuade state and local govern- 
ments to operate beyond their current condition of political enlightenment, 
the grant-in-aid proved to be a necessary part of the plan. By definition, its 
purpose in such cases is to promote expenditure, not to equalize the burden. 

The situation in public health, despite the influence of federal grants and 
expenditures under certain titles of the Social Security Act and other authori- 
ties, is quite the reverse. In the last decade public. health expenditures have 
more than quadrupled, but in the process the federal proportion has declined 
from about 46 per cent to 29 per cent, while state and local expenditures, prin- 
cipally local, have increased from 54 to 71 per cent. The local governments are, 
in fact, financing from local sources almost half of the total operating costs of 

. public health departments, exclusive of sanatoria and hospitals. It is interesting 
to note that public health expenditures from local sources have increased eight- 
fold in the last decade.” 

The factors which have produced a reasonable degree of integration in health 
administration are apparently professional rather than financial. Most of the — 
state health departments are organized to provide special services to local 
health departments or to local governments, or to deal with special aspects of , 
public health work, such as industrial hygiene, etc. The relationships of staff 
and command in such circumstances tend to become somewhat blurred, but 
in their essence they tend to rest on the authority of ideas rather than the au- 
thority either of men or of money. 


“u Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, op. cit., 
p. 164. 
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In the field of highways, which represents the major share of local public 
works, it seems likewise clear that the major integrative factor is technological 
rather than financial. The percentage of federal money involved in aggregate 
federal-state-local expenditures for the construction of highways is hardly 
large enough to conclude major issues of policy or management at either state 
or local levels. On the other hand, the practical utility of maintaining uniform 


‘standards of engineering and design on connecting segments of the national 


highway network is an argument solid enough to overcome the rugged in- 
dividualism of almost any state or local public works engineer or governing 
body. There have been times, and indeed there are and have been certain 
areas, in which this observation is not valid, but (made-work construction in 
time of depression and road construction for defense access in time of national 
emergency aside) it is clear that federal grants-in-aid have not been primary 
determinants in highway development. Moreover, when we come to the sharing 
of moneys for highway purposes between state and local governments, it is 
equally significant to note that in the vast majority of states the funds come to 
the localities in terms which give the state authorities very little control over 
engineering and design standards, and in many cases little control over whether 
shared motor-fuel taxes, for example, are even devoted to highway purposes.” 

As to other public works, the extent of supervision and control has varied 
enormously with circumstances. During the period when the federal govern- 


‘ment was promoting construction projects with grants and loans, federal ap 


proval of engineering and design specifications was relatively extensive and 
meticulous. In many states today, state supervision and control of local school 


` construction plans is common, whether or not state financial assistance is ex- 


tended.” Hospital construction under the Hill-Burton Act is generally subject 
to supervision by the state hospital construction agencies which the Act makes 
mandatory, although the amount of actual federal control over plans and 
specifications appears to be nominal. In the main, however, local public works 
operations appear to be free of significant external controls. 

We have now examined in a general way the political. and administrative 
folklore which has produced patterns of apparently accepted thought about the 


_ proper geographical level for the performance of certain important public 


services. Wé have also examined the way in which such factors as technological 
development, professionalization of administration, up-grading of standards, 
and other influences have affected the real locus of authority and responsi- 
bility in these services. We have had opportunity to observe that popular 
stereotypes in federal-state-local fiscal relations apply with a good deal less 


3 Council of State Governments, State-Local Relations (Chicago, 1946) points out, at 
p..27: “In a number of states, for example, highway grants are not audited by state 
officials; funds- received by counties ‘for maintenance and construction of roads’ are 
merged into general county funds and their expenditure for highway purposes is not as- 
sured.” On the general subject of diversion, see Council of State Governments, Federal 
Grants in Atd (Chicago, 1949), pp. 227-29. 

% Council of State Governments, The Forty Eight State School Systems (Chicago, 1949), 
pp. 99-101 and Table 44, -p. 219. = 
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than complete uniformity—that grants-in-aid do not inevitably produce shifts 

in policy control in direct proportion which the amount of the grant bears to 
the total cost of the function, and that in some cases a rather high degree of 
integration of policy has come-about in consequence of factors only indirectly 
associated with the availability of grants. On the whole, the stars in the — 
federal-state-local fiscal and administrative firmament seem rather remark- 

ably movable. 


-HI 


Let us briefly turn our attention to the political and administrative folklore 

of revenue source allocation. The cardinal principle in local taxation in the 
United States is apparently the article of faith relating to the appropriateness 
of property taxation for local purposes. In some states this has been carried to 
the extent of constitutional and exclusive allocation-of this source to the uses 
of local governing bodies. In other states, by custom the central government ` 
-has vacated property taxation in order to permit its unobstructed occupation 
by the local governments. In part this has been based upon the obvious ad- 
ministrative suitability of property taxation, especially real. property taxation, 
. to an area of limited geographical jurisdiction. Land and houses stay put. In 
part it has been based upon the contribution which many of the municipal 
services make to the improvement in the value of property. In part it has re- 
sulted from the desire of many state tax authorities to eliminate or minimize 
‘state-local stresses incident upon, equalization. But whatever the motivation, 
property is principally taxed by local governments, and property forms the 
ptincipal tax revenue source of local governments. 

Latterly, local revenue sources have in many sections of the country been 
liberalized, or at least changed. Broader—indeed, in some cases, as subsequent 
experience proved, entirely too broad—powers with respect to the levy of 
various sorts of excise, income, and license taxes have been extended to local 
governments, especially urban local governments. In part this broadening of 
the base of local taxation has been necessitated’ by the relative decline of 
, property as a significant index of taxpaying capacity. In the modern world, 
there are too many other forms of wealth, and too many more productive forms 
of wealth, to justify the large degree of reliance upon property taxation which ` 
had come to be placed upon it in the local tax structure. In part it must be 
regarded as due to the political effectiveness of the organized real estate in- 
terests in the determination of local tax policy; local governments, not un- 
naturally, have always been sensitive to this segment of the local economy, 
and a great many local governments tend normally to be caudal appendages of 
the real estate business. In any case, a fairly effective halt on further expansion 
of property taxation in any measure even remotely adequate to meet rising 
costs in the established local services, and fiscal requirements: for new services, 
appears to have been called. 

In general, the results of the extension of local taxing power have feat dis- 
appointing. In some states authorities were conferred upon localities clearly 
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beyond the ability of any local government effectively to administer. Munici 

pal net income taxes, to take an example, appear to be of this character; 
municipalities do not have access to the records of many persons and corpora- 
tions doing business and deriving profits from activities within the munici- 
pality which are required effectively to enforce a net income tax. Business and 
occupational licenses, to take another example, in the absence of records avail- 
- able usually only to the state, must utilize indicators so crude—gross receipts, 
as a general rule—that rates must be kept at purely nominal levels to avoid 
confiscation in particular cases. Many excise taxes can be levied only at nomi- 
nal rates in areas of small geographical jurisdiction if wholesale avoidance or 
evasion is to be forestalled. 

There can be little quarrel with the generally accepted bias favoring the pre- 
ponderant or exclusive taxation of property, particularly real property by 
local governments, although as long as intergovernmental transfer of funds 
continues to be practiced in any significant degree it is clearly impossible for 
superior governments to divest.themselves of responsibility for assuring that 
the necessary preconditions for effective taxation of property are maintained - 
in the localities, and that this source is in fact called upon to bear a just portion 
—whatever that essentially political determination shall be—of the costs of 
local government. Nevertheless, it is quite clear that property taxes, however 
effectively and equitably utilized, cannot support the entirety of the increase 
- in local government costs, to say nothing of contributing anything to the de- 
velopment of relative fiscal self-sufficiency at the local level.. ` 
_ On the other hand, as experience has demonstrated, there are limits upon 
the possibility of strengthening, without the support of technical assistance, 
the revenue positions of local governments through the introduction of more 
sensitive newer local taxes, because of the special need which local government 
has for fiscal stability, because of the restrictions on administrative efficacy ` 
inherent in relatively small size as well as limited geographical jurisdiction, 
and because of the lack of ancillary regulatory powers essential to the enforce- 
ment of many of the newer types of taxes. 

Faced with these facts, the states have been confronted with two alterna- 
tives: (1) technical assistance could be provided to the localities in an attempt 
to maximize the effectiveness of local sources, or of sources which might legiti- 
mately be made available locally if such technical assistance were available; or 
(2) raising the necessary funds from state sources and distributing them to the 
localities in the form of grants-in-aid or shared: taxes. In fact, both types of 
action have been embraced. The work of many of the state tax commissions 
in the field of property taxation has been, and is, of the nature of technical 
assistance to the localities in the improvement of property assessment, and 
some states give the localities a limited amount of technical assistance in con- 
nection with non-property taxes. In the main, as is clearly indicated by the ex- 
pansion of intergovernmental transfers of funds, grants-in-aid and shared 
taxes have been relied upon instead. 
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IV, 


Truth, like virtue, seems to be as relative in the field of public affairs, in- 
cluding public finance, as it is almost everywhere else. “There is nothing good 
or bad but thinking makes-it s0,” is as true of subsidies, grants and shared 
taxes as it was of manners and morals at Elsinore. And this is certainly not 
the place to reargue the case for and against grants-in-aid.*” All of the logic 
adduced in support of intergovernmental transfers of funds has been valid 
and invalid at certain times in history and with respect to certain types of 
grants. All of the arguments made in opposition to grants-in-aid have been 
true and untrue under certain circumstances and with respect to certain sorts 
of subsidies. In general, it is true that the legal situation confronted by a 
federal government engenders resort to and continuance of grants-in-aid for 
the stimulation of programs that must, for constitutional or over-riding politi- 
cal reasons, be carried out by state and local instrumentalities in order to 
establish and maintain national minimal service standards. What the federal 
government cannot command it must purchase, and the grant-in-aid is the 
technique by which state and local concurrent and coordinate action is bought. 

The legal situation with respect to state persuasion and coercion of local 
activity is, of course, quite different, but the political climate has many points 
of similarity. Few state legislatures would venture to impose mandatory duties 
involving substantial expenditure upon local governments without at the same 
time sweetening the pot with additional state funds. Indeed, almost every 
session of every state legislature is confronted with very steep-demands from 
local government for funds merely to offset the effects of inflation on current 
programs. And governorships, formerly bought and sold in the smoke-filled 
back rooms, it is alleged by malefactors of great wealth, are now more likely - 
to be openly and unashamedly bargained for at the state-local relations counter, 
with wampum made up of intricate old plans and imaginative new programs 
for pumping more and more state money into local coffers. 

So it is probably not very realistic to think of anything like a drastic reversal 
of public policy which would eliminate intergovernmental transfers of funds 
and which would establish each level of government on its own discrete finan- 
cial bottom. It is worth while, however, to take a brief look at the nature of 
prevailing grant-in-aid programs and their administrative consequences. In 
the first place, most grants are essentially stimulative of expenditure; as has 
been pointed out before, the standards they erect are standards of money 
matched, not missions accomplished. It is of some interest that the only federal 
grant-in-aid proposal which significantly related its payments to local ability 
and local effort was the ill-fated Taft bill for federal assistance to education. 
At the state level the situation is somewhat better, although in the field of 
educational subsidies the vogne of State Governments reports that in 1948 


27 The debate is handily summarized in Council of State Governments, Federal Grants 
in Aid (Chicago, 1949), pp. 41-50. A 
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only ten states distributed as much as 75 per cent of educational grants on 
general-purpose equalization formulae,** and that 25 states utilized crude as- ` 
sessed values for educational grant equalization,?® which is worse than no equali- 
zation at all. In most other state grant systems, and obviously in shared-tax 
systems, there is no element of equalization visible to the naked eye. ~ 

In these circumstances it is not to be wondered that functional pressures 
have been set up in local government which effectively nullify integrated and 
responsible local administration. When it comes to budgetary matters, most 
local governing bodies are currently little more than trustees in bankruptcy 
for a small group of residual local functions. The major decisions have already 
been made in the light of the compelling argument not of local community 
. needs, but of optimum possibilities in securing matching state and federal 
funds. Since no premium is set upon efficiency, most grant systems have in. 
effect underwritten the continuance of archaic local governmental jurisdictions 
and irresponsible local administrative structure and procedures. 

Frustrating as is the experience of living in and working with community 
institutions in which responsibility is as difficult to fix, and influence as difficult 
to exert,as it is in-most of, the local school systems.and welfare departments, 
with which I am acquainted, it is still true that in the aggregate the present 
allocation of functions offers a better opportunity of achieving a reasonably 
satisfactory community life than if functional operations had-been kicked up- 
stairs along with a large part of the financial burden. It may be sometimes diffi- 
cult to find our way around in our untidy and illogical county and municipal 
„household, but it is also true that most of the furniture and utensils we need, 
and for that matter a fair stock of Tittlen, are thote when we are able eventually 
to find them. ` 
` Let us admit that we may, in the future, ears to utilize grants-in-aid for 
stimulative purposes, and even to distribute them on the basis of expenditure 
standards. We may even wish on occasion to play fast and loose with principles 
of equalization. The problem is not one of inviolate adherence to a particular 
doctrine of intergovernmental fiscal relations, but of intelligent use and modi- 
fication of systems of intergovernmental fiscal relations in accord with reason- 
ably well agreed general social and political objectives. In short, when stimu- 
lation is required, then grants-in-aid, along with interest rates and all other 
suitable and available forms of social control, should be utilized to stimulate. 
When stimulation is not required, the system of intergovernmental fiscal re- 
lations should be adapted and modified to support consolidation, economy ‘and 
equalization of administrative services and costs; The fact that in many of the 
social services, and in other local services as well in the target areas,-there are 
standards below which the nation and the states cannot permit the local gov- 
ernment to fall should not imply that these exigencies cannot be met without 
- losing integrity, unity and self-reliance within the institutions of local adminis- 
88 Council of State Governments, The Forty Hight State School Systems ( Chicago, 1949), 


pp. 128-31 and Table 55, p. 231. 
39 bid., Table 60, p. 236. e 
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tration. Let me suggest a few of the ways in h we might face ourselves in 
the right direction for achieving this end. 

First, with respect to those services in which minimum state-wide or national 
standards must be maintained, let the superior governments state the require- 
ments in terms of objective service standards, rather than standards of expendi- 
ture which are in reality not performance standards at all. 

Second, let the states provide technical assistance for assuring, and in fact 
agsure, that proper and equitable use is being made of property taxes by ape 
. governments. 

Third, let the states provide technical assistance and, in appropriate cases, 
legal and enforcement support, which will permit. effective utilization of 
newer local taxes, such as business taxes and excises at rates and with economic 
indicators which will assure progressivity and at the same time secure the just 
and equitable utilization of these revenue sources. 

Fourth, in the event that property taxes at a true rate which defines the 
equitable state-wide sacrifice, andthe additional local taxes at the standard 
prescribed rates, will not produce a sum equal to the cost of maintaining at 
the prescribed state-wide or nation-wide standards the essential services, then 
a local supplemental tax, up to a specified percentage, against the state per- 
sonal net income tax collected in the locality should be permitted. 

Fifth, in the event that all of these measures do not produce funds sufficient 
to operate the essential services at the prescribed standards, block grants 
should be made in an amount sufficient when added to locally raised revenues 
to operate the essential services at the prescribed standards. Such block grants 
' from state to local governments, and from federal to state governments, 
should seek to équalize, within minimum standards, the resources available for 
the operation of the essential services. 

Sixth, standards for the use of property taxes, as well as standards for the 
use of the newer local taxes, should be stated in terms definitive of the general 
equitable rate of sacrifice, but not in terms of maxima. Localities which desire . 
to operate essential services above the prescribed standards, or to undertake 
other services, should: be permitted and encouraged to develop and expand their 
operations in eerordance: with the demands made upon them by their 
constituencies. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
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West of the one hundredth meridian, the average annual rainfall is generally 
less than twenty inches except for higher mountainous areas and the humid 
area, west of the Cascade range in western Washington and Oregon and an area 
west of the Coast range in-northwestern California. With less than twenty 
inches of rainfall, irrigation and dry-farming methods are required to supple- 
ment and conserve the native moisture if successful crops are to be produced. 
At twenty inches of rainfall successful agriculture is subject to extreme hazards 
from frequent droughts that call to mind the tragedy of crop failure and dust 
storms. In the humid Pacifice Northwest the dry summer climate introduces 
another variable limiting successful agricultural production without supple- 

mentary water. 

American institutional arrangements, sustenance patterns and resource poli- 
cies were conceived in humid England and developed in the humid regions of 
the United States. However, the general aridity of the West stands in marked 
contrast: to the humidity that prevailed in the physical environment where 
American social institutions and traditions were formed. This alteration of the 
physical environment has caused an important shift in the balance of human 
ecology requiring significant modification in institutional arrangements and 
social policy, especially in regard to the control and development of natural 
resources.! 

This paper is concerned primarily wih an analysis of the role that state 
governments have played in meeting the peculiar requirements of western re- 
sources development. At the outset, however, it must be recognized that the 
‘states have operated under a fundamental handicap. While the control and de- 
velopment of water resources is the critical factor in the resources policies of the 
West, little consideration seems to have been given to structuring the area of 
the states so as to permit effective control of watershed areas. The rectangular 
shape of most western states reflects the surveyor’s defiance of land forms in 
drawing state boundaries. Where state boundaries do respond to land forms, 
the channel of a major river most frequently provides the boundary marker, 


A 


* This paper was prepared for the panel on state administration of natural resources 
at the American Political Science Association ẹnnual meeting, Buffalo, New York, Au- 
gust 28, 1952. New developments, especially in state legislation during the 1953 session 
of state legislatures, are not reported in this paper. However, the few changes which 
might be made in factual observation do not alter the analyses and conclusions. 

1 Early studies of the aridity of the West and ita implications for public policy include 
John W. Powell, Reports on the Lands of the Arid Region of the United States . . . (2nd. ed., 
Washington, 1879); William E. Smythe, The Conquest of Arid America (New York, 1900); 
Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1921); Elwood 
Mead, Irrigation Institutions (New York, 1903). 
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thereby eliminating the possibility of development by a single state. The Cen- 
tral Valley of California is the only major hydrologic unit in the West that is 
confined to the jurisdiction of a single state. Otherwise only an occasional 
tributary, such as the Willamette River in Oregon or the Gila River in Arizona, 
affords opportunity for systematic development on a comprehensive basis by 
the state as a unit of government. 

Despite the lack of attention given to the shaping of an adequate political 
instrument for the control of the critical factor in the ecology of the West, 
major responsibilities in the development of water resources were relegated to 
the states. Subtle differences in the common law, such as distinctions between 
a usufruct and title-in-fee-simple, resulted in a differentiation between water 
and land in the administration of the public domain. Title to land and the 
authority to control the land in the public domain have generally been recog- 
nized as inhering in the federal government. On the other hand, control over 
the acquisition and administration of water rights has generally been recognized 
as a function of the state governments. Consequently a significant dichotomy 
of state and federal responsibilities was permitted to develop that has ramified 
through every aspect of land and water resources administration in the West. 


I 


The first major change wrought by the western states in the traditional 
American institutions to control water resources was the abandonment of the 
common law doctrine of riparian rights and its replacement by the new doctrine 

. of prior appropriation rights. Significantly, the new doctrine was derived from 
the practice of miners, who, in making claims to precious metals, vested rights 
on the basis of first come, first served. 

The prior appropriation doctrine of water rights permits full utilization of a 
stream with an assured supply to prior appropriators without the threat of new 
competitors gaining rights to the water supply simply by the circumstances of 
location in relation to the course of a stream. The use of water under appropria- 
tion is not restricted to lands adjacent to water courses as established in ri- 
parian laws. Except for California, all of the western states rely primarily upon 
the system of prior appropriation in the determination of water rights to surface 
waters. However, California is still confronted with serious problems arising 
from conflicts over riparian rights in the development of water exchange ar- 
rangements in the Central Valley and in some of the basins of Southern Cali- 
fornia.” i i ai 

Shortly after the prior appropriation doctrine had been firmly established in 

} . 


3 Litigation may be instituted to adjudicate water rights in the entire Sacramento 
River basin as a result of conflicts over diversion into the San Joaquin basin. In the de- 
velopment of the California Water Plan, sensitivity over water rights is unquestionably 
a motive for plans to divert Feather River water south across the Tehachapi Mountains 
with a pump lift of approximately 3,000 feet instead of diverting the Kern River on the 
Sierra Nevada at an elevation high enough to reduce pumping greatly, or perhaps even 
permit a gravity system. < 
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the law of western states as a basis for determining water rights, new devices 
were invented to permit careful control over the actual appropriation of water 
by water users. Instead of relying exclusively upon the courts as instruments for 
resolving conflicts over water rights, western states, beginning with Wyoming, 
placed administrative responsibility for the supervision and regulation of ap- 
propriations with the state engineer. Appropriation claims were filed with the 
state engineer instead of the county recorder. The amount of the appropriation 
was subject to review in terms of the beneficial use of the water, the actual 
needs for water, diligence in utilization of water, and the amount of water 
subject to potential appropriation. By the elimination of paper claims to water, 
the control of appropriations to prevent filings beyond the potential supplies, 
and the control of unreasonable waste by prior appropriators, the state was able 
to avoid open warfare among water appropriators and to establish orderly re- _ 
lationships among water users without their having to resort constantly to 
expensive litigation.’ 
“ With the increased efficiency of pumping and the. greater demand for agricul- 
‘tural production, the western states have been confronted with-a new problem ` 
‘of water rights to underground water supplies. Underground waters are more 
difficult to administer because of the difficulty of measuring safe yield and de- 
termining the nature of the underground water supply. Consequently some of 
the western states, instead of relying upon the appropriation principle, have 
permitted rights to vest in owners of overlying lands. In some areas, notably in 
Arizona, users have pumped water substantially beyond the permanent safe . 
yield of the underground basins.‘ Unless the federal pork-barrel is used to ae 
` “rescue” users making overdrafts on underground basins, serious human trage- 
-dies can be expected. s . 
__. Utilization of water resources required the development of new social agen- 
cies in the West. As Frederick Jackson Turner has observed, “. . . no conquest 
was possible by the old individual pioneer method ... expensive irrigation 
works must be constructed, cooperative activity was demanded in the utiliza- 
tion of water supply, and capital beyond the reach of the farmer was required.’ 
Although many early irrigation projects were undertaken by individual en- 
trepreneurs, cooperatives and local public organi katione have generally served 
as the agencies to provide the necessary ‘‘cooperative labor and capital” for 
local irrigation works. 
Mutual water companies were organized by early settlers in Utah and South- 
ern California as semi-public agencies to provide irrigation water to farming 
communities on a codperative basis. Similar cooperatives have been Bercioze® 


3 Mead, op. ctt. Mead was one of the pioneers in the development of the doctrines of 
prior appropriation righta, and as consultant.to the Wyoming constitutional convention 
and as Wyoming state engineer he was generally credited with the development of the 
“Wyoming system” of administration of water rights. 

4 Paul Kelso, “The Arizona Ground Water Act,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 1, 
pp. 178-82 (Jane, 1948). 

* Turner, op. cit., p. 258. 
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in other states. Beginning in 1887 with the Wright Act of California, western 
states organized public irrigation districts as special agencies with powers of 
taxation and eminent domain to provide for the construction and operation of 
irrigation works. Local government agencies for water resources administration 
have. multiplied until most western states have irrigation, flood control, drain- 
age, water, and utility districts. 

The organization of these new local public agencies for the development of 
water resources and the new system for the appropriation of water permitted 
people to pool their wealth to develop the country. However, the lack of ade- 
quate skill and competent advice in the design of waterworks and the develop- 
ment of irrigation systems produced many poorly conceived projects planned 
without adequate consideration of either physical or economic feasibility. Con- 
sequently many irrigation districts defaulted on the repayment of their bonded 
indebtedness, creating serious doubt as to the soundness of local resources de- 
velopment. On the other hand, many local irrigation districts have been effi- 


_ciently managed and operate as successful agencies today. 


r 


I 


By the early part of the twentieth century most of the water projects sus- 
ceptible of development on a small scale by local organizations of irrigators and 
water users had been undertaken. To undertake large-scale projects which these 
groups were not able to handle, the Reclamation Service, a federal agency, was 
established in -1902. Most western states have not advanced far beyond the 
function of providing the permissive conditions for the development of federal 
waterworks projects and serving as special pleaders before federal agencies to 
undertake local development.® In some states, notably California, the state 
government has served as the agency within which resource planners have tried 
to come to grips with problems of comprehensive planning for multiple-purpose 
water resources development. California’s efforts in this direction provide an 
interesting chapter in natural resources administration by a state government, 
since that state has the necessary conditions—wealth and control over a large 
integral hydrologic unit—for active state participanon in the construction and 
operation of its water resources. 

In 1919, Robert B. Marshall, who for-many years was the Chief Geographer 
in charge of the Topographic Branch of the U. S. Geological Survey, proposed 
a plan for the comprehensive development of the water resources of the Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin Rivers in. the Central Valley by capturing the flood dis- 
charge in a number of large reservoirs on tributary streams and on the upper 
Sacramento River.’ By a system of canals along the edge of the foothills skirting 


t An interesting venture of state government in the development of reclamation 
projects occurred under the provisions of the Carey Act of 1894, which permitted each 
state in the arid West to select one million acres of land and plan for its irrigation and 


.settlement. Some of the largest irrigation projects in Idaho, Montana and Wyoming 


were developed under these arrangements. ; 
7 The Marshall Plan was preceded by important preliminary investigations by William 
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the valley floor it would be possible to divert surplus waters to fertile valley 
lands for irrigation. The Marshall Plan anticipated the irrigation of 12,000,000 
acres of land. In addition water would be used to generate electrical power to 
help establish the feasibility of the total project.® 

After an intensive effort supported by public power groups, the League of 
California Municipalities, and farm and labor organizations, the Marshall Plan 
was rejected by the California legislature. Instead, legislation was enacted and 
$200,000 appropriated to initiate an investigation of California water resources. 
The supporters of the Marshall Plan carried the measure to the people at three 
different elections‘as an initiative proposal for a California Water and Power 
Act to create a state Water and Power Commission, modeled after the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Commission. These efforts were defeated after some of “the 
most bitterly contested political struggles ever staged in California.’’® 

The water investigations inaugurated in 1921 by the state engineer were 
continued by private subscription after the legislature failed to renew the ap- 
propriation in 1923. In 1925, during an increasingly serious drought, an addi- 
tional $150,000 was appropriated. By 1927 the broad features of a state water 
plan began to take form; and in 1931 the State Water Plan, together with plans 
for undertaking the Central Valley Project as the initial unit of the plan, were 

completed. 

In a background of drought and depression, and following the inauguration of 
the Boulder Canyon Project by the Bureau of Reclamation and the Colorado 
River Aqueduct by the Metropolitan Water District of Southern California, 
the California legislature authorized the Central Valley Project by enactment 
of the Central Valley Project Act of 1933.!° The legislation was upheld by the 
voters of California over opposition by the power companies and sectional in- 
terests at a special referendum election on December 17, 1933. 

The Central Valley Project Act provided forthe creation of a Water Project 
Authority to construct, operate and administer the project. Revenue bonds to 
the maximum amount of $170,000,000 were authorized for the construction of 
(1) the Shasta Dam on the Sacramento River, (2) the San Joaquin Pumping 
System to transport water from the lower Sacramento in the San Joaquin delta, 
with canals to Fresno Slough for the irrigation of lands in the northwestern 
portion of San Joaquin Valley, and (3) Friant Dam on the San Joaquin River 





Hammond Hall, state engineer, and Elwood Mead, then professor of irrigation at the 
University of California. See Hall, Irrigation in California (Sacramento, 1888); i and Mead, 
Report of Irrigation Investigation in California, Department of Agriculture Pullotin No. 
100 (Washington, 1901). 

_ * Arthur D. Angel, “Political and Administrative Aspects of the Central Valley Project ; 
of California,” unpub, diss. (UCLA, June, 1944), pp. 40-45. 

* Rudolph Spreckels, “How the 1922 Water and Power Act Was Defeated,” Public 
Ownership, Vol. 6, p.-168 (August, 1929). While Marshall later opposed the Water and 
Power Act, those who led the fight for the measure took the Marshall Plan as the basis 
for their conception of the development of the water resources of the Central Valley. 

10 California, Statutes, 1983, Ch. 1042. 
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with canals diverting water south to the Bakersfield area for the irrigation of 
lands in southern and eastern San Joaquin Valley. 

Instead of utilizing the revenue bonds to undertake the Central Valley Proj- 
ect as a state venture in water resources administration, the California Water 
Project Authority turned to the United States government to secure federal 
financing and construction. In 1935 the Central Valley Project was authorized 
as a federal project with administrative responsibility for construction and 
operation vested in the Bureau of Reclamation. The Central Valley Project has 
since been pursued as a federal undertaking. 

Early contracts between the California Water Project Authority and the 
Bureau of Reclamation contemplated an agreement upon a new contract to 
provide for: 


(a) The operation and maintenance by the authority of useful units of the project, 
upon presenting assurance of payment satisfactory tothe United States of the 
cost thereof. 


(b) Appropriate payment by the authority to the United States for expenditures in 
construction of the project, = 


By 1939 the Secretary of Interior was rejecting overtures by the Water Project 
Authority for negotiation of such a contract with the observation that “the 
Central Valley Project is a federal undertaking to be administered in accord- 
ance with Reclamation Law.” 

After nearly a half-century of effort, California had planned a well integrated 
program of multiple-purpose water resource development but withdrew from 
financial, construction and operating responsibilities in favor of federal action. 
Dissatisfaction with federal administration and control of the Central Valley 
Project was soon indicated by state officials, including C. A. Griffith, chairman 
of the California Water Resources Board, who observed: ' 


At first it was hoped that the interest of these federal agencies in California’s water 
problema would relieve the state of much of its responsibility in that connection. 

Unfortunately, these hopes did not materialize. Piecemeal planning at the federal level 
neither solved our problems nor pleased the people of our state. In fact, it only further 
complicated an already complex and confusing situation. i 

We have made costly mistakes by taking half measures. In the light of history we are 
convinced that our basic planning must be done by our own state engineer's staff, men who 
know our basic requirements, our California water laws, and have a clear understanding 
of our water rights.4 ` 


_ In 1945, the California legislature adopted the State Water Resources Act 
to authorize a state-wide investigation of water resources as the basis for the 
formulation of a plan for the full development of the state’s water resources, 


11 California, Water Project Authority, Feasibility of Stale Ownership and Operation 
of the Central Valley Project of California (Sacramento, 1952), p. 22. 

32 Quoted in U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, History of Legislation and Policy 
Pormation of the Central Valley Project, by Mary Montgomery and Marion Clawson 
(Berkeley, 1948), p. 10. : 

13 Los Angeles Daily News, December 2, 1949. 
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“to meet present and future needs for all beneficial purposes and uses in all 
areas of the state.” In the meantime, action has been taken which points 
toward state assumption of a more active role in water resources administration 
in California. The Feather River Project and Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta 
Diversion Projects have been authorized as a part of the state Central Valley 
Project, “separate and apart from all or any other units thereof.” Limitations - 
on the amount of revenue bonds that may be issued for the development of the 
Central Valley Project were repealed. Finally the Water Project Authority was 
requested to report on the feasibility of state ownership and operation of the 
Central Valley Project. 
No one can predict the outcome of these developments. This may be the 
beginning of a systematic effort by a state government to undertake multiple- 
purpose development of its water resources; or it may be simply another chap- 
ter in the struggle of those opposing such federal policies as the 160-acre limita- 
tion on reclamation projects and preference for public agencies in the sale of 
federally-generated hydro-electric power, and the introduction of an additional 
agency in the SacramentoSan Joaquin watershed operating ‘separate and 
apart from all or any other units.” 
Other western states have been even less inclined than California to under- 
take multiple-purpose development of water resources. In the Willamette River 
‘basin, an integral hydrologic unit within the state of Oregon, the legislature of 

Oregon has created a Willamette River Basin Commission. However, this 
- agency was created at the instigation of the Army Corps of Engineers with 
authority to act for the state of Oregon in the promotion of the Willamette 
River Project as a federal project. The nature of its program of action is indicated 
by the statement: ; ' 


If we are to make this great river valley the garden spot it should be with all of the 
benefits we have been promised, we are going-to be obliged to keep up a continued fire of 
messages to our senators and congressmen and others in Washington."* 


` In Oregon, Washington, and Arizona, state governments have been the center 
of important deliberation on public policies regarding state development of 
water power. In both Oregon and Washington, the state Granges spearheaded 
movements to establish a comprehensive program, similar to the California 
Water and Power Act, for the development of hydro-electric power during the 
late 1920's and the early 1930’s. Initial efforts in Oregon to secure the adoption 
of a comprehensive initiative proposal in 1926 were unsuccessful. But public 
power advocates in both states succeeded in winning approval for initiative 
measures authorizing the creation of local utility districts during the early 


4 California, State Water Resources Board, Report on Feasibility of Feather River 
Project and Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta Diversion Projects Proposed as Features of the 
California Water Plan (Sacramento, 1951), p. 7. 

California, Water Project Authority, op. cit., p. 18. : 

18 Oregon, Willamette River Basin Commission, Bulletin, Willamette Valley Project, 
Salem, January, 1947 (mimeo), p. 5. 
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1930’s. In 1932, Oregon adopted a constitutional amendment which permitted 
state development of water power with authority for both the generation and 
transmission of electrical energy. 

With the advent of the New Deal in 1933, Bonneville Dam and Grand Coulee 
Dam were authorized by the federal government as multiple-purpose projects 
on the Columbia River. This gave new impetus to public power groups to secure 
public transmission facilities for the new power potentials being created by 
these federal projects. In Oregon legislation was adopted creating a state power 
commission with authority to undertake the generation, transmission, and dis- 
tribution of hydro-electtic power. The power companies had the Grange Power 
Bill referred to the people at the 1934 general election. It was defeated by a 
narrow margin. Efforts in 1985 and 1986 to secure approval of a state power 
commission were vetoed by the governor and defeated as an initiative proposal. 
In Washington, the efforts of the Grange in 1936 to secure an amendment to 
the state constitution authorizing the state to construct and operate a power 
transmission system were defeated at the polls. The problem of providing trans- 
mission facilities from Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams was finally solved 
by the establishment of Bonneville Power Administration, a federal agency 
with general responsibility for the development of regional transmission facili- 
ties in the Pacific Northwest." 

The public utility district laws authorized by the states of Oregon and Wash- 
ington continue to serve as the basis of public power policies in those states. In 
Oregon, a state Hydro-Electric Commission was created, but as a regulatory 
agency without operating responsibilities. The Peoples Utility Districts have 
been organized in only eight instances in Oregon. Only four exist as operating 
agencies today. The Peoples Utility District Act requires that a district tender 
a deposit in the amount of the value claimed together with attorney fees in any 
condemnation proceedings to acquire a utility system.’* This practically pre- 
cludes use of the power of eminent domain in the acquisition of an existing 
utility. 

In Washington, thirty-two public utility districts have been organized and- 
twenty-one are active operating units. The organic act provides ample author- 
ity for the public utility district to condemn existing utility systems, but the 
comparatively small size of the districts, which do not extend beyond county 
boundaries, has created problems through the piecemeal “cannibalization” of 
. the large private utility systems, which causes excessive severance charges.'® 
Efforts of Skagit County Public Utility District No. 1 to purchase the entire 
power system of the Puget Sound Power and Light Company and to contract 
for re-sale of facilities to other public utility districts were set aside by the 


1! Daniel M. Ogden, Jr., “The Federal Power Disposal Decisions of 1937.” (Paper pre- 
sented at Conference on Research on the Policy and Administration of Natural Resources, 
University of Oregon, August 8-9, 1952.) 

18 President’s Water Policy Commission, “Water Resource Policy and State Law,” 
Bonneville Power Administration (Staff reports, mimeo), pp. 166-74. 

18 Loc. cit. $ 
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Supreme Court of Washington as exceeding the authority of a public utility 
district to operate outside its boundaries.”® . 

In response to this situation the Washington legislature in 1949 authorized 
two or more public utility districts to exercise jointly all power granted to any 
district. At the same time the Washington Water Power Commission was cre- 
ated with ample authority to investigate and undertake projects for hydro- 
electric power development.” Through one pretext or another, the governor has 
declined to make any appointments to the commission and the Batute remains 
inoperative. Š 

In contrast to power developments in the northwest states, Arizona in 1944 
created a state agency, the Arizona Power Authority, to receive and wholesale 
the electrical energy allocated to the state of Arizona from Hoover Dam and 
other federal hydro-electric projects on the Colorado River.* The authority is 

_ given ample power to construct and operate transmission facilities with the use 
of revenue bonds to finance improvements. In conformity with federal policies, 
the Arizona Power Authority. Act gives preference to public bodies and co- 
operatives and requires that the price benefits of low-cost power be passed on 
to the ultimate consumers in the sale of Colorado River power. 

The results of Arizona’s experience will be interesting to observe as the sine 
develops its program. The private power companies have vigorously opposed 
policies of public preference and rate controls. As a possible effort to circumvent 
these policies, N. D. Houghton, a commissioner of the Arizona Power Author- 
ity, has reported the execution of a contract between an electrical district and * 
one of the private power companies in which the company will serve as the 
operating agency for the district. Counsel for the district challenged the compe- 
tence of the Arizona Power Authority to exercise any control over these con- 
tractual relations. Since public utilities districts are exempt from the utility 
regulations of the Arizona Corporation Commission there is a legal question: 

If private utility companies can, by contract with such districts, become in recognized 

legal contemplation, agents-of the regulation-exempt districts, then conceivably the 

- companies might be entirely exempt from any state regulations in their sale of district 
power within these areas.” 


5 TII 


State administration of land resources reflects much the same order of ac- 
tivities and policies as are found in the administration of water resources. Un- 
der the American constitutional system title and control over lands in the pub- 
lic domain has been clearly recognized as vesting in the federal government. 


10 State ox rel. Public Utility District No. 1 of Skagit County v. Wylie, 192 Pac. 2d. 806. 

u Washington, Session Laws, 1949, Ch. 227. This legislation was repealed and re- 
enacted in modified form in the 1953 session of the legislature. Governor Langlie has 
declared his intention of activating the Water Power Commission when the new legislation 
becomes effective in June, 1953. 

2 N. D. Houghton, “Problems of Public Power Administration in the Southwest— 
Some Arizona Applications,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 4, pp. 116-29 (March, 1951). 

2 Ibid., pp. 128-29. 
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Through continued reliance upon homestead policies that were never modified 
adequately to meet the conditions of the West, lands controlling water-holes 
and streams were homesteaded and conveyed to private ownership, but large 
portions of the public domain, approximately 150,000,000 acres in area, re- 
mained in federal control for want of takers. As a part of federal policy for the 
conservation of timber and the protection of watersheds and recreational re- 
sources of the West, many of the mountainous areas were reserved as national 
forests, national parks, or national monuments. In total, the federal govern- 
ment owns approximately fifty-four per cent of the land in the eleven western 
states, which includes eighty-five per cent of the land in Nevada, seventy-one 
per cent in Utah and sixty-nine per cent in Arizona. 2 

As a part of federal land policy the states were granted substantial areas of 
public land for the support of public education and other public activities. 
These state lands have generally been administered as ordinary real estate- 
transactions between private parties without regard to sound land-use and con- 
servation practices. Some of the states admitted to the Union prior to the 1890’s 
squandered this realty by conveying it to private ownership as a means of 
stimulating local economic development or as political spoils. As a result some 
states have relatively small quantities of land remaining in state ownership and 
control. 

Other states, such as Montana and Wyoming, have administered their public 
lands as important potential sources of wealth for the support of public educa- 
tion. With the discovery of oil these state lands are returning substantial sums 
for the public schools. In Montana, for example, a single transaction re- 
cently brought $3,317,428 to school funds for the lease of 260,000 acres of 
state land for oil development.* Montana educators anticipate the time 
when revenues from school land and the permanent school fund may meet the 
costs of the state-supported Foundation Program in the public schools. 

Even the states that continue to retain large tracts of state land give little 
attention to the control of land utilization. In his study of public land adminis- 
tration in New Mexico, Holmes concluded that, “Of the three major agencies 
dealing with land in New Mexico, the state Jand office gives to those using ate 
land the largest property and imposes the least control.” 

The western states never developed public instrumentalities to permit stock- 
men to take public action to manage and improve the range. Actions necessary 
for the regulation of grazing upon the open range, including the registration 
and control of livestock brands, have been organized through stock growers’ 
associations. Following the enactment of the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, 
grazing districts were established as the basis for the field organization of 
federal administration of the unreserved public domain. These grazing dis- 
tricts have come to fill the role of a local-government-type agency for range im- 


“ A. R. Oja, “The Oil Boom—What It Means to Montana’s Youngsters,” Montana 
Education, Vol. 28, p. 6 (Feb., 1952). 

% Jack E. Holmes, The Public Land Question in New Mexico (Albuquerque, 1947), 
p. 36. 
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provements, with the advisory board exercising certain controls over local 
policies and over the expenditure of funds allocated for range improvement. 

As the mecca of sportsmen, the West has developed state agencies to con- 
serve the fish and game resources of the region. In their dedication to more fish 
and more game for the sportsman’s delight these agencies sought and gained 
substantial statutory and administrative independence. In many instances, the 
fish and game commissions have secured control over license fees through ear- 
marked funds free from legislative control over appropriations. Serious. ques- 
tions have been raised as to the consequences of the limited missions served by 
the sportsman’s interests in relation to land resources: 

The Utah State Fish and Game Department, ... very boastfully pointsa with pride 
to a record 20-year deer increase from 10,000 head i in 1920 to 200,000 hedd in 1940, but — 
on whose land and at what cost to already depleted: ranges? And one might well ask by 
what scientific authority tan the director of our State Fish and Game Department declare 
that the deer population in Utah is “close to the optimum number.” Does it seem possible 
that the mere purchase for reasons of appeasement of private lands seriously damaged by 
deer will solve the rehabilitation problem of these depleted areas? Does it not seem a bit 
incongruous that land once ee by the Game eran passes to the control of 
the state Land Board?* 

Several western states maintain an astantins system of state parks, which are 
becoming increasingly popular as recreational centers. In some states, the state 
parks have been used to preserve the beauty of the primeval vegetation as 
among the redwoods of California or the beauty of the landscape as in part of 
_ the Columbia River Gorge. However, little hasbeen done to develop scenic 
and recreation resources in. private or public control, outside the bounds of 
state parks, except to advertise their virtues in national magazines.. ; : 

As timber resources become increasingly scarce, the states have been devel- 
oping more extensive forestry programs. Today, state forestry departments 
operate effective fire prevention programs with organized fire-fighting forces to 
control the menace of fire to standing timber. By-product laboratories have 
been established to experiment with the economic development of forest by- 
products to reduce the waste of forest resources, The development of reforesta~ 
tion programs on private timber lands has been stimulated by the exemption of 
reforestation lands from the general property tax in return for a tax on the 
value of the timber when harvested. In Oregon, the state forestry board can 
control the harvesting of reforestation lands through a system of licenses ‘and 
sets the unit value of the.timber to be harvested. However this quid pro quo 
includes no arrangement for taxing the harvest of virgin timber, or timber on - 
public lands. Little progress has been made in the regulation of logging practices 
and no efforts have been made to control logging entrepreneurs to assure re- 
sponsible operations. The word “gyppo” has an established place in the lan- 
guage of western lumbermen, denoting the small operator whose marginal 
operations tend to determine the nature of competitive practices i in the uniber 
industry. 


3 Walter P. Cottam, “Is Utah Sahara Bound?”, Bulletin of the Universtiy of Utah, 
Vol. 37, p. 87 (Feb. 19, 1947). $ 
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IV 
- Since river systems generally exceed the boundaries of a single state and the 
land is held largely by the federal government, extra-state factors are important 
in the development of the natural resources of the West. The role of the states 
in resource administration is in part determined by the way the states relate 
themselves to these-extra-state influences. 

As the first effort of the western states to cooperate in the development of a 
major river system, the experience of the Colorado River Compact was a serious 
disappointment for those who foresaw a “new principle of a regional problem, 
regionally administered.” Arizona refused to ratify the compact until 1944 and 
then only on the basis of an interpretation contrary to that accepted by earlier 
contracting parties. The lack of unanimity among the “sovereign” states has 
provided the consent necessary for federal action but has destroyed any possi- 
bilities of effective cooperation among the states in the development of the 
Colorado River. 

In the Boulder Canyon Project Act, Congress authorized additional arrange- 
ments among the states that might have served as a basis for interesting experi- 
mentation in regional cooperation by providing consent for the Colorado River 
basin states to: 

. negotiate and enter into compacts or agreements, supplemental to and in conformity 
with the Colorado River compact and consistent with this Act for a comprehensive plan 
for the development of the Colorado River and providing for the storage, diversion, and 
use of the waters of said river. Any such compact or agreement may provide for the construc- 
tion of dams, headworks, and other diversion works or structures for flood control, reclamation, 
improvement of navigation, division of water, or other purposes and/or the construction of 
power houses or other structures for the purpose of the development of water power and the 
financing of the same; and for such purposes may authorize the creation of interstate commis- 
sions and/or the creation of corporations, authorities, or other instrumentalittes.?7 


However, no development has been undertaken in pursuance of this authority. 
` In the Columbia River basin, the states for many years have discussed com- 
pact arrangements to allocate the water of the Columbia River, without any 
success except for a minor compact involving the upper Snake River. De- 
mands for a compact have recently been revived, and Congress in its last ses- 
sion again authorized the Columbia basin states to negotiate an interstate com- 
pact. 

The principal movers for an interstate compact on the Columbia seem to be 
concerned with “state rights.” The original compact bill contained the proviso 
that ‘... electric power generated from waters impounded must be so allo- 
cated as to meet existing and potential needs of the upstream states.’’** If such 
a provision had been enacted into law, the domains of the Montana Power 
Company and the Idaho Power Company would have had priority over the 
rest of the Pacific Northwest for the a aa of low-cost hydro-electric 
power. 


7 45 Stat. 1065. Italics added. 
28 S, 817 (82nd Cong., Ist sess.). 
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In opposition to the Bonneville Power Administration policy of provid- 
ing power anywhere in the Pacific Northwest at a uniform rate, representa- 
_ tives of the basin states are constantly seeking to secure an allocation of power 
on a state basis. One of the items listed for study in preparation for compact 
negotiations includes “establishing authority for allocation of power to the 

` states.””?? Reservation of power development for Idaho in Hell’s Canyon on the 
Snake River between Idaho and Oregon is one of the principal objectives sought 
by Idaho’s opposition to the proposed Hell’s Canyon Dam. According to the 
governor of Idaho, the Snake River is “our river,” and “we’re going to fight 
all the way for our sovereignty.’’®° 


The barriers to effective cooperation on an interstate basis are indicated by © 


intervention of the legislature of Idaho to save the Washington Water Power 
Company from the condemnation proceedings of three Washington public 
utility districts by prohibiting a public utility district or any public agencyof 
. another state from acquiring any property of an electrical utility in the state 
of Idaho and making it a criminal offense for anyone to negotiate such a trans- 
fer of property. Important generating facilities of the Washington Water 
Power Company were located in Idaho and substantial severance charges 
caused by inability to secure the Idaho properties would be an additional i im- 
pediment to condemnation. ok 
“Since so much western real estate is owned by the federal government, tax ex- 
emption of federal property is constantly raised as an issue of western resources 
administration. As a result of pressure from state and local governments, pro- 
vision has been made for the sharing of income derived from federal lands in 
lieu of taxes. Federal payments in lieu of taxes are made largely from the sale of 
timber on national forests and reverted railroad grant lands in-Oregon, and 
from royalties on minerals being extracted from the public domain. , 
On O and C-lands in Oregon, seventy-five per cent of the income from the 
sale of timber is returnable to the counties in which these lands are located. 
‘Only twenty-five per cent is retained for administration by the Bureau of Land 
Management. In 1952, income from these lands was estimated at one mil- 
lion dollars for Lane County, Oregon, alone.” Since O and C lands repre- 
sent alternating sections of scattered parcels, the availability of access roads to 
facilitate competitive bidding is considered important to the administration of 
these lands by the Bureau of Land Management. Yet the counties have failed 
to relate their road construction program to the requirements for O and C lands 
to such an extent that Congress has authorized the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to initiate an access road program to be reimbursed from the county 
fund.® 
Timber sold from the national forests is subject to a twenty-five per cent 


% George D. Dysart, memorandum, June 23, 1952. 
20 The Oregonian, March 4, 1951. 

31 Idaho, Session Laws, 1951, Ch. 3. 

™ Eugene Register-Guard, July 31, 1952. 

3 Ibid. ay 19 and 31, 1952. 
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payment in lieu of taxes. By comparison, reforestation land in Oregon is subject ` 
to only a 124 per cent tax on the-sale value of the timber at the time of harvest 
after being exempt from the general property tax during the. period af Tone A 
tion. 

It is possible for the states to tax the wealth that is being extracted from sib: 
lic lands, as well as private lands, since extraction under sale or lease involves" 
the conversion of the property into private ownership. Yet taxes on the extrac- 
tion of natural resources are largely undeveloped among the western states, in 
comparison to the states of Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. Most taxes on 
minerals in the western states are nominal charges to defray the costs of in- . 
spection programs for mines and oil fields. Forest product taxes, in Oregon for 
example, are limited to timber harvested on private reforestation lands and a 
nominal fee to support the forest by-products research program. Western states 
have never experimented with a tax on the harvesting of grass by a charge upon 
the animal unit in place of the conventional general property tax upon private 
lands. 

In addition to the loss of revenue potentia, the laten of state gov- 
ernments to tax natural resources has deprived them of the opportunity to 
exercise fiscal control over the extraction of natural resourtes, a powerful in- 


_strument inthe administration of conservation programs. The nominal charges 


made for inspectional programs generally follow the pattern of ear-marked 
funds that serve to make the agency a captive of the groups paying the money 
and prevent effective legislative and executive control in relation to the 


-broader public interest in an inter-related resource program. 


Another aspect of federal-state fiscal relations in the resource programs of | 
the western states is the extent of federal aid to state administrative activities 
and the use of federal funds for public improvements in the West. Through 
programs in stream pollution abatement, fish and wild life, reforestation and 
fire control, soil conservation, agricultural extension, and public roads, the 
federal government makes substantial grants to finance state resource adminis- 
tration. In addition, federal research programs, such as the work done by the 
U.S. Geological Survey, provide the essential data about western resources 
which no western state, with the possible exception of California, could provide 
as a basis for resource planning. 

The availability of non-reimbursable federal funds for flood control, naviga- 
tion, recreation, and fish and wild life is another important influence on state 


- activities in resources administration. Pursuit of this pork-barrel is one of the 


principal activities of state and local resource agencies. As a result, the Corps of 
Engineers’ concept of project planning has dominated much of the thinking in 
state resource planning, and state agencies have become thoroughly committed 
to playing the Engineers’ game of “grass roots” politics in an endeavor to es- 
tablish project feasibility, authorization, and finally appropriation. 

Few of the champions of state rights in resources administration are willing 
to include state responsibility for financing the development and control of 
natural resources, or even independent research and investigation into resource: 
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problems and potentialities.“ Rather, new ways are sought to gain access to 
federal finance. In the last session of Congress, for example, a bill was intro- 
duced authorizing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make non-in- 
térest-bearing loans to states for the development of small reclamation projects 
involving areas of not more than 5,000 acres of irrigable land. Any item in a 
small project involving ‘public benefits’ might be made non-reimbursable as 
provided under existing law and the states would be exempt from repayment 
of these costs. ; 


CONCLUSION 


As units of government, the states were not conceived in terms that are rele- 
` yant to resources administration. Only California constitutes an adequate hy- — 
drologic unit permitting multiple-purpose administration of an integral water- 
shed area. Major land-use patterns transcend state boundaries and cause the 
states to determine the nature of their resource programs by a standard of com- 

petitive relationships with each other. 

The states as constitutional units within the American federal system of 
government are inclined to conceive of their relationships with one another 
and, to some extent, with the federal government on the basis of concepts of 
sovereignty and states’ rights which presume inherent authority and power to 
decide without compulsion to come to agreement in the interest of a transcend- 
ing public concern. “Interstate action is in the stage of international relations 
before the League of Nations,” except that force is not resorted to when these 
relations come to an impasse. Yet the major problems of resource administra- 
tion require regional solutions that transcend state boundaries. 

The nature of our federal.system necessarily- restricts the usefulness of the - 
state governments in providing the institutional arrangements and changes in 
resource policies that the people of the West require to- meet the challenge 
posed, by circumstances of their environment. As Eldon L. Johnson has ob- 
served: 

It is folly to expect the administrative problems of a particular governmental level to 
be solved by a concatenation of the powers of many units at a lower governmental level. 
Just as international problems are not solved by adding together the separate national 
powers or state problems solved by adding together local powers, so regional problems 
will not be solved by appeals to the cooperative instincts of the states. The appeal has to 
be made to the next level of authority, which is the federal government at the present; 
or if such a level does not exist, it must be created. Tasks requiring day-to-day attention 


* A correspondent active in the affairs of local public utility district and municipal 
utilities has made the interesting observation: “Significantly these lobbyists in their anti- 
federal tirades frequently plead for ‘state rights’ in order to obtain home rule or local 

‘autonomy but they bitterly fight any home rule.at the county, city or power district level 
or other real local control.” 

% H.R. 7084 (82nd Cong., 2nd seas.). 

3 Eldon L. Johnson, “The Pacific Northwest States and the Development of the 
Columbia,” paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Political Sciénce 
Association, New York City, December, 1949. 
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cannot be handled by conferences, resolutions, voluntary quotas, and treaties and en- 
treaties,’’?? z 


Despite these limitations, the states, quite as much`as water courses and land 
forms, are realities. However inadequate as basic units, the states have pro- 
vided political instrumentalities through which westerners have sought to de- 


velop and control their natural resources. Through the states the necessary 


permissive opportunities were provided for individuals or local groups. of per- 
sons organized as public agencies to undertake resource development. On the 
other hand, the states have not become important operating agencies in the 
utilization and development of natural resources when compared with either 
the federal government or with local government agencies such as the cities of 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Tacoma or Denver, the East Bay Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict, the Metropolitan Water District of Southern California, or numerous ir- 
rigation and utility districts. 

In most states some resource agencies are doing an effective job on some 
phases of resources administration, such as the development of state parks, 
the management of state lands, forest fire prevention and the conservation of 
wild life; but no state is carrying on a well coordinated multiple-purpose pro- 
gram of resource administration. It is questionable whether the states have 
either a legislative or administrative arrangement competent to define or to 
satisfy the public interest in the effective control and utilization of all natural 
resources. Rather, the states seem best organized to serve the purposes of groups 
of users relating to a particular resource utilization. Separate resource agencies 
with their constellation of user groups have multiplied in the state administra- 
tion of Oregon, for example, until the commercial fishermen have their Fish 
Commission and the sports fishermen their separate Game Commission. Some 
resource agencies, through ear-marked funds, are practically removed from 
legislative control over appropriations. No manner of councils and committees 
in which each of the constituents retains its particular value orientation and 
operating assumptions can develop an integrated resource program. 

If the western states are to assume a greater role in the conservation and de- 
velopment of natural resources, they must first put their own houses in order. 
Resource programs need to be developed in terms of a comprehensive review 
and re-definition of agencies, values, assumptions and policies. There are a few 
signs on the horizon which indicate that possibly some states, California for 
example, may lead the way in an effort to redefine the role of the western states 
in natural resources administration. Otherwise, so far as resource development 
is concerned, the states are apt to become anachronisms like counties, to be 
tolerated as they muddle through. 


37 Ibid. à 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 7 
REFORM IN COLOMBIA 


LYNTON K. CALDWELL 
Syracuse University 


A public administrative system is the product of its environment—particu- 
larly of its political environment. It is not discrete, but is an aspect of this 
same environment, affecting and affected by the tendencies of the society of 
which it is a part. In the rapidly changing present, the complex of social pres- 
sures and tensions have created over large areas of the globe an unsettled en- — 
vironment for public service. At a time when effective public administration 
is more than ever needed to reduce areas of social conflict by achieving generally 
acceptable solutions to accumulating. social problems, the public service in 
many countries lacks the unity of purpose and technical skill to meet the 
challenge. 

This is notably true where nations, undergoing rapid social transition and 
attempting uncertainly through democratic government to bring traditional 
values and practices into line with contemporary needs, must mediate amidst 
_& variety of pressures and counter-pressures. Democratic administration is 
never easy, even in countries with long histories of democratic government 
and with well-developed techniques of organization and management. Where 
the spirit and practice of democratic self-government have not become a living 
part of the environment and where the political tendencies of the community 
are contradictory or obscure, the situation of the democratic public official is- 
truly difficult. i y 

Finding no clear direction in which to move, the public administrator some- 
times seeks safety in inaction—maneuvering for the security of authority, but 
evading a responsibility fraught with unpredictable personal consequences. If, 
rather than’ risk responsible decision-making, the public administrator bogs 
down into a state of semi-paralysis or seeks protection through administration 
by legal rote, he cannot work effectively to reduce instabilities, and his in- 
effectiveness may further weaken the political order in a cycle of deterioration. 

In many parts of the world where there is no well-developed tradition of 
voluntary community self-help, or few organized means apart from govern- 
ment for the initiation of social or political reform, the public service holds the 
chief hope for checking the course of social disintegration. To the extent that 
the administrative system can be developed into a stable, competent and 
confidence-winning instrument for democratic public action, this achievement 
will itself influence the environment in a direction favorable to further con- 
structive public effort. For better or for worse, the public service unavoidably 
will modify its own environment. For this reason public administrators, what- 
ever they may prefer, cannot confine their influence merely to execution of the 
law. They may reinforce environmental factors resisting change, or their 
action may—even inadvertently—promote change. But if the public service 
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is to provide leadership in constructive social effort, its administrators must 
somehow surmount some of the environmental limitations and learn to maxi- 
mize environmental advantages. 

A means increasingly.employed toward this end is the enlisting of technical 
assistance from outside the immediate environment—usually from inter- 
national organizations or technically advanced nations. The primary task of 
technical assistance in public administration is to introduce certain catalytic 
factors into the public service which will strengthen and stimulate innate 
constructive tendencies. Technical assistance is not in itself administrative 
reform (which is essentially political in nature); it may indeed be an instrument 
of administrative reform, but its functions are analytic and advisory rather 
than policy-deciding. F 

The acceptance and success of technical assistance depends, therefore, upon 
the preservation of its proper character. Even though disinterested, assistance 
toward administrative reform can never be hermetically sealed from political 
controversy. But to the extent that it becomes diverted into direct admin- 
istrative reform efforts, it becomes unavoidably involved in the politics of 
personality, party and administration. Becoming immersed in the cross- 
currents of the political environment, it hazards its unique purpose: to stimu- 
late and assist the constructive tendencies in the environment through analysis, 
demonstration and interchange of ideas and experience. This does not preclude 
the installation of new organizations, procedures or techniques which the 
assisted government has made up its mind to adopt. Assistance in practical 
application may be of educative value. And this is perhaps its greatest value ; 
for effective, long-run administration of innovations will depend in large meas- 
ure on their being understood and accepted throughout the public service. 

Because maladministration is often the outgrowth of unfavorable political ° 
conditions, public administrative reform is usually a delicate business. It fre- 
quently must deal with arrangements and practices that are direct conse- 
quences of political ambitions, fears, and controversies. Administrative reform 
almost inevitably will favor some persons and policies over others. Yet if the 
reform is to promote enlarged areas of cooperation and to win acceptance for 
new ideas and methods, the reform measures ought not unnecessarily to in- 
tensify resistance to these objectives. 

Technical assistance in public administration therefore requires most careful 
consideration in relation to its effect upon administrative reform. How much 
and what kind of technical assistance will assist constructive reform efforts 
cannot be determined without consideration of the environment within which 
the administrative reforms will be attempted. Thus some insight into the poli- 
tics: of administration in the particular environment is needed to determine 
what forms of technical assistance may prove useful, and to forecast the prob- 
able consequences of their application. f 

Because all of the possible effects of administrative reform never can be 
foreseen, the ultimate success of technical assistance in public administration 
cannot safely be assumed. Accumulating experience—reported and evaluated— 
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should, however, make it possible to avoid the more obvious errors and to 
widen the margin of predictability. Insofar as this may be true, the following 
description of the political circuthstances affecting public administration in 


Colombia and of the character and course ~of recent administrative reform 


efforts may be instructive. 


. I. THE POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 


A comparative approach to the study of public administration presupposes 


certain similarities or parallel situations in the: procésses of administration ` 
wherever they occur. The unsettled political environment of Colombia, what- . 


_ ever its particular or local circumstances, is generically characteristic of many 
other places in which technical assistance in public administration has been 
undertaken. Our concern is therefore with those aspects of Colombian govern- 
ment which illustrate the difficulties and problems encountered in admin- 
istrative technical assistance under comparable conditions in other countries 
and on other continents. Within the limited scope of a-single article one 
obviously cannot deal adequately with all relevant environmental factors nor 

give a really comprehensive picture of Colombian government. Emphasis falls 
logically upon the difficulties of Colombian public administration rather than 
upon its successes, since it-is the difficult areas with which technical assistance 
is concerned. K 

For. five years Colombians have lived in a state of latent civil war punctuated 
by sporadic outbursts of violence. The Conservative party, deeply divided 

‘against itself, maintains an uneasy hold upon the political machinery of the 
state. The Liberal party, ostensibly tolerated, has in fact.been driven under- 
ground and its leaders proscribed—with those of its adherents who remain 
in public office maintaining a precarious tenure. 

Levels of Political Conflict. The issues between the parties are ambiguous. 
On the surface the conflict appears to be a matter of “ins” versus “outs.” But 
beneath the surface of partisan recrimination are the seldom articulated and 
often emotional differences among Colombians as to how their hitherto domi- 
nant traditions (cultural, religious; economic and political) should be related to 
the rapidly changing conditions of the contemporary world. The technological 
and social changes which many Colombians embrace (even while some of 
them reject the consequences) have not grown out of Colombia’s past. In 
common with much of the rest of the world, the Colombians are confronted 
with the, difficult and dangerous task of reconciling deep-rooted traditionalism 
with the dynamism of contemporary industrialized democratic society, and 
with not easily assimilated ideas and methods brought into Colombia from 
abroad. It is this basically unsettling political situation rather than the par- 
ticular issues and personalities in the Colombian political conflict that has 
long-range significance for public administrative reform. In the several ad- 

~ministrative reform efforts described later in this article, particular and local 
factors frequently had to be taken into account. But it is the general relation 


of the political environment to reformi of the administrative system that has ` 
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the wider instructive value and therefore deserves the focus of attention. 

Architecture of Mistrust. Although Colombia has enjoyed extended periods 
of political tranquillity, its history and the experience of its neighbors prompted 
the establishment of a governmental structure designed to make difficult the 
usurpation of political power. Reversing the maxim divide ut regnes the 
Colombians have subdivided and balanced their governmental structure so 
that it cannot readily be made the instrument of an aggressive, purposeful and 
determined minority. Even under the pressures of the present civil conflict, 
dictatorship has not been established in Colombia—nor could it be without a 
far more drastic modification of the constitution than has allegedly occurred 
since the ninth of April, 1948, when commenced the chain of disorders leading 
to the unhappy present. ~ 

The Colombian constitution, in common with the formalized fundamental 
law of many other countries, reflects the uncertainties, compromises and con- 
tradictions that attended its framing. A document of idealistic social and civil 
guarantees, the constitution provides, through state of siege, for the suspension 
of certain of these guarantees when need for them may be greatest. Colombians, 
mindful of the Gran Colombia of Simon Bolivar, which fell apart to form four 
separate nations, have established a unitary republic. But administrative 
convenience, combined with difficulties of communication and strong feelings 
of local pride, has required the maintenance of regional subdivisions called 
departments, which enjoy certain semi-autonomous powers specified by the 
constitution. 

Governors of the departments are appointed by the President of ‘the Re- 
public, but each department (there are currently sixteen) has an independent 
popularly-elected .assembly which, however, may be indefinitely prorogued 
during a national state of siege. The departmental governors are therefore not 
necessarily popular leaders in their communities (although some are). They 
appoint the mayors (alcaldes) of the municipalities into which each department 
is divided, but municipal councils are elective bodies and, except under state 
of siege, may frustrate an unpopular mayor by removing from his jurisdiction 
a substantial portion of the local administration. 

The constitution of the Republic prescribes for the national government the 
classical tripartite division of public power—legislative, executive, and judicial 
—but declares hopefully that although the congress, the government, and the 
judges have separate functions, they are to collaborate harmoniously in the 
realization of the ends of the state. 

The congress of Colombia consists of two houses, a senate and a chamber 
of representatives, both popularly elected from distriéts established on a basis 
of population. However, since November of 1949 the nation has been governed 
under a state of siege and the congress has been convened only in extraordinary 
session. Although the government possesses discretionary power to assemble 
the congress in regular session, it has not done so, and during the past three 
years has governed by decree. ` 

_ The President of the Republic is popularly elected for a term of four years 
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and is ineligible to succeed himself directly. He names the ministers who preside 
over the principal administrative agencies of the central government and may 
re-group the various units of the administration and reassign functions under 
the several ministries without recourse to the congress. But the President does 
not enjoy the exclusive executive power of the President of the United States— 
for the executive power of government in Colombia belongs collectively to the 
President and to the ministers of state. 

The heads of the thirteen ministries! constitute the Council of Ministers, 
with which on certain matters the President is required to act in concert, and 
which under state of siege must approve certain acts of the departmental 
governors. Except in exercise of his power to nominate and to remove official 
personnel, no action may be taken by the President with respect to any of the 
administrative agencies of the national government without the collaboration 
‘of the minister concerned. The ministers are required to report to the congress 
at each general session and thus do not owe an exclusive responsibility to the 
President. 

The authority of both President and ministers is substantially diminished 
by the placing of many important public functions (presently to be described) 
in semi-independent agencies outside of the ministerial structure of the govern- 
ment. Some of these agencies are subject to only nominal public administrative 
control. 

Two principal officers of the national government (the controller-general 
and the attorney-general) are independent of the President. The controller- 
general is elected by the chamber of representatives for a two-year term and 
is neither nominated nor removable by the President. The attorney-general, 
elected by the representatives for a term of four years from a list of three. 
(terna) submitted by the President, heads the Ministerio Publico, which defends 
the jurisdiction and interests of the nation and prosecutes and enforces the 
laws governing official conduct. 

Court of final appeal on the legality of administrative acts at all levels of 
government is the Council 'of State, with subsidiary administrative tribunals 
in each department. Councillors are selected by congress from terna submitted 
by the President. Supreme consultative body to the government in matters 
of administration, its purpose and functions reflect the influence of French 
administrative law. 


Il. DESIGN FOR INEFFECTIVENESS 


The foregoing paragraphs describe a government contrived primarily to 
prevent abuse of administrative power—not to secure energetic or coordinated 
action. The customary machinery and methods, intended to prevent officials 
from overtly doing harm, frequently prevent them from doing much good, 
_and in any case from doing it very fast. Cumbersome constitutional machinery 

1 Government; Foreign Relations; Justice; War; Finance; Agriculture; Labor; Health; 
‘Commerce and Industry; Education; Mines and Petroleum; Posts and Telegraph; and 
Public Works. 
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does not inevitably cause ineffectual administration, as the experience of the 
United States has demonstrated. But this is largely because in an environment 
of confidence, the checks and balances are rarely applied in a jealous and literal 
manner. In an environment in which the spirit of democratic give-and-take 
has not become natural, technicalities of legal procedure may be observed 
more in the letter of the document and less in the spirit of the broader objective. 
This is the situation in Colombia. 

The following paragraphs illustrate the manner in which the environment of 
political instability and mistrust has given rise to administrative arrangements 
which reduce the government’s effectiveness for constructive public service. 
These are among the defects which technical assistance in administration has 
found most difficult to remedy and they are recognized by Colombians of all 
political persuasion as detrimental to effective public service. Actually these 
impediments to public administrative reform—federalism by expediency, dif- 
fused executive power, legalistic accountability, politics of office-holding, and 
confusion in public enterprise—lie mostly beyond the reach of technical admin- 
istrative assistance. Each of them represents primarily political rather than 
technical aspects of administration. But they so directly condition the appli- 
cation of technical reforms that they must be recognized and reckoned with in 
any effort to improve the existing administrative machinery. 

Federalism by Expediency. The theory of unitary national administration. 
has substantially given way in Colombia to a species of ad hoc federalism. There 
is no consistent pattern of relationship between the nation, the departments 
‘and the municipalities. The so-called “national” police, for example, are sup- 
ported and administered by the departmental governments. Registration and 
licensing of motor vehicles, originally national functions, were turned over to 
departmental and municipal administration in 1950. Public education in theory 
is organized as a single national system with functions divided among the three 
levels of government; but neither nation, department, nor municipality adheres 
consistently to its respective functions—and confusion, waste and inequity 
have resulted. Public health and agricultural programs are separately admin- 
istered at national and departmental levels, but a measure of coordination is 
provided for health programs by intergovernmental contracts, and for agri- 
culture by intergovernmental councils. National and departmental public 
works and highway programs operate independently without benefit of effective 
coordination. i 

Although there has been some nationalization of departmental and local 
functions—for example, railways and certain local secondary schools—the 
recent trend has been for Bogotá to push responsibilities onto the departments 
and for the departments in turn to shift their burdens onto the municipalities— 
this devolution, however, seldom being accompanied by financial assistance. 
In 1945 the national congress established a comprehensive system of social 
security for employees of larger private enterprises and for all public agencies. 
No adequate calculation of the total cost of the system was made, but employee 
contributions were limited to a low fixed percentage of income, the employer 
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to provide the balance. The departments and municipalities have thus been - ` 


required to provide benefits which may cost as much as 20% of their annual 
payrolls. This obligation was irresponsibly mandated by national law, but no 
assistance (even by allowing additional sources of revenue) was forthcoming 
from the national government. 

Failure to develop a consistent pattern of national, departmental and munic- 


ipal relations has resulted in confusion and uncertainty in the public admin- - 


istration of Colombia. As departments cannot foresee in which areas national 
‘ action may next be taken, they are reluctant to initiate programs of their own, 
or to commit themselves to expenditures for facilities which the nation may 
presently provide. Concurrent action at all levels of government is most effec- 
tive if skillfully coordinated; but coordination premises order of some kind— 
. and one could argue that the inconsistencies in Colombian intergovernmental 
relations have resulted in a confusion that cannot be coordinated. 


Political expediency rather than administrative logic or a consistent theory 


- of federalism has shaped the general course of intergovernmental relations. 
Technical reforms in many areas (notably in public education) are delayed or 
prevented by, the unwillingness or inability of any level of government to as- 
sume a role of leadership and initiative. Nevertheless, in specific areas of ad- 
ministration (notably in health and agriculture) the basis for an orderly dis- 
tribution of responsibilities is being developed. In time a rational compromise 
between unitary theory and federal practice may emerge. 

Executive Power Diffused. Government by junta is a characteristic feature of 
public affairs in Colombia. There is a .pervasive distrust of the individual 
administrator, and even the President of the. Republic is not free to exercise 
many of his executive powers without the cooperation of the Council of Minis- 
ters or of the particular ministers most concerned. Great powers, particularly 
under state of siege, are vested in the President, the governors, and the mayors; 
- but the practical effect of many of these powers is reduced by the administrative 

arrangements through which they are exercised. - 

At no-level of government do principal public officers possess the resources 
of information, personnel and finance to enable them effectively to use the 
powers at their disposal. Particularly is this true of the departmental governors, 
who, bereft of budget officers, personnel administrators, competent statisticians 
and management experts, are in effect “power poor’’—unable adequately to 

‘fulfill the important role which is theirs by law. Moreover certain programs 

. administered at the departmental level are so tied into national policies and 
programs (as in education, public health and social security) that there is rela- 
tively little a governor can actually do about them. 


The mayor might play a more ‘significant part in the administration of local 


affairs were not many of the municipal services removed from direct municipal 
supervision and placed under special juntas of which the mayor may not even 
be a member. Moreover, several important local officials are named by the 


municipal council, which often places strategic administrative functions under - - 


its own appointees independent of control by the mayor. Thus the actual scope 
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for exercise of the powers of mayor is narrowed and no official body exists 
' which can coordinate municipal policies and programs. 

A consequence of government by junta and of the many circumstances 
requiring concurrent action by the President, governors, mayors, and their 
administrative colleagues, has been a system of multiple management. Its 
characteristic feature is collective irresponsibility. Most-clearly responsible of 
all public officials is the President of the Republic, who, however, is subject 
to certain constitutional provisions which restrict his administrative authority 
especially in relation to the ministers of state—and, potentially at least, subject 
his administrative acts to reversal by adjudications of the Supreme Court of 
Justice and the Labor Courts, as well as by the Council of State. In Colombia, 
as in other countries, party politics sometimes enables the government to bridge 
the gap between constitutional formalities and administrative objectives. 
Quite as often, however, political tension and mistrust have accentuated con- 
stitutional checks and accelerated the divisive tendencies encouraged by the 
structure of governmeńt. But whatever the case, Colombian officials are pro- 
vided with abundant opportunity for avoiding responsibility. There are always 
others to whom they may point in extenuation of their own conduct. 

Legalistic Accountability. Encouragement of collective irresponsibility in 
Colombian government also in part derives from holding public officials ac- 
countable not for the effective administration of their programs, but rather for 
conformance to detailed and often time-consuming legal formalities. Obviously 
by no means unique to Colombia, accountability for conformance rather than 
for performance slows the operations of all public agencies, occasions bureau- 
cratic pettifogging over minor legal provisions, discourages energy and initia- 
tive in public office, and encourages time-serving. ‘Methods of accounting and 
control are cumbersome and complicated, inspired it would seem by deep- 
seated mutual mistrust and going beyond the ordinary precautions required to 
prevent misuse of public funds. Sound principles of accountability are thus 
distorted by excessive legalism and consequently are badly applied in practice. 

Relatively simple transactions become unnecessarily involved. Multiple 
approvals, seals, and:signatures are personally required of high-ranking officials 
for matters which might appropriately be delegated to subordinate levels. 
Authorization of a single scholarship of 40 pesos per month for secondary school 
attendance may involve as many as eleven official signatures in duplicate, 
including those of the departmental director. of education, secretary of finance, 
budget officer, controller-general, and treasurer. Correction of a fiscal error of 
four cents may require promulgation of an official decree signed pemonally by 
the governor and all of his top departmental administrators. 

The making of contracts is particularly time-consuming, requiring extensive 
consultation, multiple signatures, and review. Responsibility for contracts is 
thereby so widely diffused as frequently to prevent any one officer or agency 
from being held accountable for performance of the contractual provisions. 
Where all are responsible each may more easily disclaim responsibility. Pur- 
chasing procedures are likewise encumbered by numerous approvals of dubious 
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utility. Purchase vouchers in one Colombian city must be authorized by the 
mayor, attested by the personero, authenticated by the head of the department 
making the purchase, approved by the treasurer, and finally must be audited 
and recorded by a revisor and an accountant. 

The waste of time involved in these procedures is not an inevitable concom- 
itant of official accountability. And after attempting to guard against all 
eventualities of official carelessness or misconduct, the government of Colombia 
still lacks many of the most useful records and procedures for genuine control— 
particularly for managerial control. Absence of valid historical series on many 
statistical matters, incomparability of related statistical and financial records, 
insufficiency of data to support findings, unevenness in the accuracy of com- 
ponent parts of cumulated public records such as vital statistics, agricultural 
reporting and school attendance—all these deficiencies in tools of managerial 
control make difficult any ready appraisal of the Colombian. public service. 

Means for measuring effective management do not exist within Colombian 
government. Their absence is not explained by lack of knowledge of their 
availability but rather by fear of their political consequences. The tools of 
scientific management might strengthen the coercive potential of the officials 

_who possess them, but they might likewise (as in personnel reform) restrict 
personal or party manipulation of the public service. The “successful” adminis- 
trator, therefore, signs innumerable documents, conforms to all the technicali- 
ties of the law (usually sufficiently complex to permit some measure of flexi- 
bility through adroit maneuvering) and seldom concerns himself with the 
degree to which the public may benefit from his performance. 

Politics of Office-holding. Frustrating legalism induces devious administra- 
tion; diffused responsibility discourages individual initiative. Both make public 
service in Colombia a matter of routine office-holding rather than of effective 
management. Public officials of exceptional energy and insight do attempt to 
accomplish something, but they are likely to incur distrust to a degree discour- 
aging to all but the most persevering. 

There may be as much faithful and disinterested aeons to the public 
service in Colombia as in many other countries; but public service as an ideal 
appears to arouse little popular enthusiasm, The concept of public office as a 
public trust and the sense of dedication to public service have not become in- 
grained in the national political ideology. Holding high office is traditional 
among many of the prominent families—but the practice belongs rather to the 
Latin sense of noblesse oblige than to the Jeffersonian notion of a tour of ‘duty. 

~ Tenure of public office is brief at all levels of responsibility and officials are not 

inclined to undertake long-range reforms of benefit primarily to their successors 
and of inconvenience and disagreeable difficulty to themselves. 

Merit system and career service ideas are generally conceded by Colombians 
to be impractical in the present national state of development, and nearly all 
appointive positions are frankly filled by patronage. Changes in top officialdom 
even Within the same party are likely-to be followed by a sweep through the 
ranks. Moreover, in comparison with private opportunities, the financial re- 
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wards lawfully pertaining to public office are not great; filling the more respon- 
sible positions with suitable incumbents is not easy. In Caldas—one of the most 
prosperous and best governed departments—the number of mayors in its forty- 
five municipalities has averaged 2.6 per year since 1949, with some munici- 
palities having as many as four, five, and six mayors per annum. Inexperienced 
and untrained personnel are consequently too numerous for the efficient opera- 
tion of the public services. Top officials, unacquainted with their own offices 
and duties, and only vaguely aware of their relation to the total structure of 
government, cannot direct the work of their subordinates more effectively than 
the blind can lead the blind. 

Among the practical consequences of uncertain and ineffectual management 
is easy-going indifference among the rank and file employees. In many public 
offices there is evidence either of too many employees and too little work, or of 
inadequate planning and direction. Conspicuous numbers of employees do not 
appear to be engaged at useful tasks with sufficient regularity to justify the 
present organization of their duties. Their days are passed in intra-office visit- 
ing, reading newspapers, drinking coffee, and looking out of the windows. 
Criticism of this state of affairs is not wanting within as well as without the 
public service, but effective corrective measures have been slow to win accept- 
ance because they entail changes in points of view and practices (such as adop- 
tion of civil service reform) for which most Colombians appear to be unpre- 
pared. 

Confusion in Public Enterprise. Well-defined distinctions between public 
functions and private interests do not exist in Colombia. The relation of govern- 
ment to economic enterprise is, for example, determined more by convenience 
and expediency than by theory or logic. Influences of laissez-faire capitalism 
and trade union socialism have been insignificant in shaping the economic role 
of government. The most consistent practice in the organization of public 
services of an economic character is to place their control in agencies not di- 
rectly amenable to political pressure. 

Because personal or partisan patronage rather than technical competence 
has been the primary criterion for appointment to public office, the public 
‘service generally does not enjoy a high degree of popular confidence. Popular 
distrust of “political” administration has led to the establishment of a large 
number of semi-public agencies outside of the ministerial structure of the 
government. Some of these are virtually private organizations which have 
secured official status and support and to which important public adminis- 
trative functions have been delegated. 

At the national level there are at least nineteen of these semi-autonomous 
privately managed public enterprises—more if one counts their affiliates. With 
a few exceptions; such as the National University, they may be divided into 
three groups: (1) financial, (2) developmental, and (3) agricultural. Although 
certain of these organizations are administered ‘under single managers, most of 
them are directed by boards or juntas which undertake to decide detailed-ques- 
tions of policy and management. 
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Chief among the financial agencies is the powerful Banco de la Republica, 
_ which is in many respects the central fiscal and monetary agent of the govern- 
` ment, and which holds, among numerous auxiliary enterprises, concessions to 
operate the state-owried salt and emerald mines. Other semi-autonomous fiscal 
enterprises include the Farm Loan Bank, Exchange Control, Stabilization 
Fund, Central Mortgage Bank, and the Instituto de Credito Territorial, which 
is the chief national public housing agency. - 

Developmental enterprises at the national level include the Industrial De- 
velopment Institute, the Institute of Water Resources and Power Develop- 

“ment, the national hydroelectric plants, the Paz de Rio Steel Company and the . 
National Navigation Company. 

Among the agricultural agencies, by far the most important is the National 
Coffee Federation, which is the principal organization concerned with coffee 
economics and production, the national and departmental agricultural agencies 
having almost nothing to do with the chief national agricultural product. The © 
federation is financed primarily by a national tax on coffee shipments, the pro- 
ceeds of which are turned over to the federation-controlled Fondo Nacional del 
Cafe. Other semi-public agencies established and controlled by agricultural 
producer groups are the National Cotton Institute, the Cattle-raisers Associa- 
tion, and tax-supported funds for the protection or development of tobacco, 
wool, cocoa, and wheat. Closely related to agricultural production and entirely 
apart from the Ministry of Agriculture is the National Institute of Supplies, 
concerned with price support for agricultural products and the importation of 
foods, and the Instituto de Parcelactones, Colonizacion y Defensa Forestal which 
controls colonization of public.lands, provides credits and supplies to settlers, 
and is now beginning work in forestry and reforestation. 

There are at least seventeen additional agencies which perform functions 
germane to certain of the regular national ministries, but which for various 
reasons (again chiefly distrust of political administration) have been placed 
outside of the ministerial structure of the government. Seven of these are public- 
‘employee retirement systems. Others include such important- enterprises as 
the National Railways Administrative Poari: and the-National Telecommuni-~ 
cations Company. 

The officialization of privately cities enterprise at the national level has 
been paralleled by the privatization of certain public services at the municipal 
-level—a consequence of the invincible tendency of government in Colombia to 
surmount all difficulties by the easy expedient of borrowing money. The banks 
and other lenders have been understandably reluctant to rely upon the good 
intentions of a transitory officialdom to redeem the public debts when due. To 
protect their loans the banks have required municipalities to pledge for debt 
redemption the revenues of certain self-supporting public services. To ensure 
that these revenues will be available when due, the banks have further insisted 

- -that the revenue-yielding municipal enterprises be separated from direct munic- 
ipal.control and be reorganized under special boards (juntas de las empresas 
delegadas) consisting of three members, two of whom are in effect representa- 
tives of the lending agencies. 
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‘Characteristically these: empresas -delegadas include water-works, sewers, 
refuse disposal, street lighting, public markets, slaughterhouses, and sometimes 
municipal telephone companies. Servicing of the debt is a first charge on reve- 
nues; thereafter the junta at its discretion may provide for operation, mainte- 
nance, improvement or expansion of the services—and the funds remaining 
may then be turned over to the municipality. Actually, in spite of what appears 
to be an unfavorable arrangement, the Colombian municipalities derive sub- 
stañtial revenues from the empresas, which under professional management 
and with stability of employment usually provide better service and more 
revenue than comparable enterprises under direct municipal administration. 

In spite of this segregation of delegated enterprises there is commonly wide- 
spread confusion between the fiscal operations of revenue-yielding services and 
of municipal services generally. As a matter of both official and public conven- 
jence the delegated enterprises have sometimes been designated as official 
agencies for the collection of the municipal real estate, street lighting, and in- 
dustrial and commercial taxes. In principle this suggests tax farming, as the 
agent must be allowed something to cover the cost of collection. But the terms 
of collection are subject to at least periodic public control by means of contract, 
and the public has greater confidence in the impartial application of the tax 
laws than it would have under “political” administration. 

The foregoing characteristics of Colombian government (and others which 
might be added) almost ensure the ineffectuality of public administration. 
There are, of course, public programs such as the national system of real estate 
evaluation which in spite of environmental handicaps apparently provide a 
high quality of public service. But in general the conventional administrative 
attitudes—exacerbated by current political disorders—have laid a profound 
malaise upon the public Service. These are conditions which must be changed 
if the Colombian public service is to become a more effective instrument of the 
public welfare. Eack of the five characteristics of Colombian public adminis- 


„tration which have just been described have grown out of a political environ- 


ment which technical assistance cannot alter directly or at once. Yet these are 
the kinds of conditions which will prevent or frustrate administrative reform 
efforts. They afford a most stubborn challenge to technical assistance in public 
administration, and in the Colombian experience to date are areas in which 

administrative reform has moved most slowly. i 


Ul. INTERNATIONAL BANK AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION MISSIONS 


Administrative conventions institutionalized in the structure and procedures 
of government persist with great tenacity in Colombia as elsewhere. But not 
all Colombians view their administrative difficulties as trials to be forever 
endured. In the past, Colombians who have considered public questions from 
other than positions of personal self-interest, have inclined toward theoretical 
and juristic analysis. During the past three years, however, interest in a critical 
and concrete approach to problems of public administration has developed. 
Since 1949 at least four major economic and administrative studies have been 
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sponsored by Colombian governments with technical direction or assistance 
from abroad.? 

The first of these studies was undertaken by an economic mission organized 
in 1949 by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development at the 
invitation of the Colombian government. The purpose of the Bank mission 
was to recommend “a comprehensive integrated development program for 
Colombia.’ Although its concern lay primarily with economic matters, the 
International Bank could not disregard the relevant influences of the public 
services and public finance. Commenting on the organization of the govern- 
ment for planning and administration, the mission observed “that the Govern- 
ment at its various levels is not now well adapted either for comprehensive 
economic planning or for the efficient implementation of such planning.’ The 
limited effectiveness of previous foreign technical missions to Colombia was in 
part attributed to these deficiencies. “A continuation of this situation,” the 
Bank report declared, “raises serious questions as to the extent to which Colom- 
bia might effectively take advantage of the international technical assistance 
program.’’ 7 

Following the report of the Tneaiationl Bank Mission, the Colombian 
government sponsored two supplementary studies. One of these was under- 
taken by the Committee for Economic Development, a group of six prominent 
Colombians appointed by the President of the Republic for the purpose of re- 
viewing the report and recommendations of the Bank mission. Although the 
committee, on the basis of further studies and changed conditions, revised 
some of the details contained in the Bank report, it adopted the recommended 
program and endorsed the majority of its specific proposals. The findings of 
the committee were submitted to the government through a series of reports 
to the various ministries concerned and the final comprehensive report was 
printed by the Banco de la Republica." 

The second and more extensive follow-up on the Bank report was the Public 
Administration Mission headed by the former chief of the International Bank 
Mission, who also acted as consultant to the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment—thus providing coordination for all three efforts. Work of the Public 
Administration Mission extended from June, 1950 to March, 1951 and was 
conducted concurrently with the studies of the Committee on Economic 
Development, to which it was in large measure complementary. The task of 
the Public Administration Mission was to study the administrative organiza- 
tion and procedures of the Colombian government and to recommend to the. 


2 This development is not entirely novel. As early as 1923 the Colombian government 
adopted certain financial and monetary measures recommended by a mission from the 
United States headed by Professor Edwin W. Kemmerer of Princeton University. 

3 The Basis of a Development Program for Colombia (Washington, D. C.: International 
- Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 1950), p. xv. 

+ Ibid., p. 347. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Comite de Desarrollo Economica, Informe Final—Septiembre 1960—Agosto 1961 
(Bogotá, 1951). 
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President proposals for its improvement, particularly improvements required 
for the success of the basic economic program. The Bank report had pointed 
out certain areas in which more efficient production and utilization of resources 
were contingent upon improvements in the organization, personnel and proce- 
dures of the government. Attention of the Public Administration Mission 
was concentrated on these areas. The studies and final report of the mission 
dealt largely with the overall organization and central top-level management 
of the principal ministries and agencies of the government concerned with 
internal economic affairs.’ 

The fourth study followed from the first three, but did not relate directly to 
the work of the International Bank Mission. In 1952 the Governor of Caldas 
sponsored an economic and public administrative study of the third most popu- 
lous department. of Colombia. A small technical staff of Americans and Co- 
lombians undertook the basic survey work in the capital city of Manizales, 
with extensive field observation throughout the department.® 

As in the national public administration study,-attention in the Caldas 
report was directed first to the economic and social needs of the department, 
and second to the organizational, financial and procedural changes in the gov- 
ernment which were necessary to enable public administrators better to meet 
these economic and social needs. The Caldas mission, with the background of 
the earlier studies, in many ways came closest to the immediate needs and 
problems of Colombia. It required extensive and first-hand acquaintance with 
local budgets and office-holders, with local institutions and with popular hopes, 
prejudices, and inclinations. Only through this detailed analysis considered in 
relation to comprehensive long-range objectives was the mission able to develop 
recommendations that would answer current needs and provide a basis for 
future administrative reforms. 


IV. PROSPECTS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM 


Administrative practices in common with all human institutions are products 
of the mind—and minds must be changed if administrative reforms are to be 
accomplished. Thus, although the economic and administrative studies in 
Colombia have been perforce concerned with material, structural, and legal 
problems, the real source of Colombia’s difficulties is in the habits of mind asso- 
ciated with the cultural environment. The traditional patterns of social be- 
havior dominant in Colombia have given rise to political and administrative 
practices that under changing conditions of the present are often inconsistent 

1 Reorganizacion de la Rama Ejecutiva del Gobierno de Colombia (Bogotá: Imprenta 
Nacional, 1952). 

8 See Horst Mendershausen, “Economic and Fiscal Problems of a Colombian Depart- 
ment,” Inter-American Economic Affairs, Vol. 6, pp. 49-89 (Spring, 1953); also Caldas 
en 1958: Informe de la Mission Currie al Gobernador del Departamento (Manizales, Im- 
prenta Departamental, 1952). Since the Caldas study several departmental surveys have 
been projected by the National Planning Council and a five-year development program 
for Atlantico has been completed. 
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with effective government. The bitter political struggle between the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal parties is destroying old relationships without providing a new 
orientation for the nation’s public service. 

Public administration in Colombia operates today ‘in an environment of 
political instability. Although there is widespread genuine desire for adminis- 
trative reform, there is also general skepticism about the survival of reform 
following a change in government—even under the same political party. But if 
the present partisan disorders could be terminated, Colombia would still face 
the difficult and painful adjustment of long-established methods of government 
and administration to new circumstances and new demands—a process of tran- 
sition that has become the characteristic condition of government over most 
of the world. 

The course of this adjustment in any given country depends in some measure 
upon the strength and adaptability of its public administrative system. And 
the ultimate effectiveness of efforts toward improvement of that system will 
depend in large measure upon early practical accomplishments that will 
advance the achievement of long-term reforms. In appraising the accomplish- 
ments of techniéal assistance for public administration in Colombia, distinction 


should be drawn, nheresote, between immediate results and long-range 


consequences. 

The interrelatedness of governmental processes often makes one reform 
contingent upon another, and a sequence of administrative changes inevitably 
encounters an area of administration which for political reasons cannot be 
touched. Such measures as are at first adopted therefore tend to be isolated or 
fragmentary. The recommendations of the economic and public administration 
missions which were most readily accepted related closely to pressing economic 
needs and were tied into specific action programs: notably in transportation, 
exchange control, and agriculture. Administrative reforms in these areas gained 
political acceptance as they could be shown to enhance the prosperity and well- 
being of the Republic. 

Recommendations for reform of administrative organization and of person- 


. nel, accounting and management procedures have been less enthusiastically ~ 


received, although the need for reform is widely admitted. But even when re- 
forms in these areas have won approval in principle, desire for improvement 
does not easily overcome doubt regarding the wisdom of attempting to put 
them into practice. Unlike the measures clearly necessary to economic develop- 
ment, there is no present compelling pressure for their adoption. 

That which may be accomplished very soon is not always readily distinguish- 
able from that which requires the assistance of time. Foreign experts themselves 
need time to acquire a sense of the receptivity of a people toward change. 
Although both the earlier and more recent economic and public administration 
reports in Colombia propose broadly comprehensive programs, there is a per- 
ceptible difference of emphasis in the national public administration survey 
and the program subsequently recommended for Caldas. Both reports con- 
sidered the long-range future, The national report recommended in consider- 
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able detail reforms which in retrospect appear to be realizable only at some 
future date when environmental factors are more propitious. The Caldas 
report tended to emphasize reforms of more immediate probability, but its 
recommendations took into account the effects of short-term progress on long- 
term objectives. 

Thus the Caldas report, unlike the national public administration report, 
did not make comprehensive recommendations for non-partisan reform of the 
public personnel system. Clearly, improved personnel practices are needed both 
in the national and departmental governments; but present political circum- 
stances preclude any early adoption of merit-system principles. Accordingly 
the Caldas report, after urging consideration for the ultimate establishment of 
a permanent non-partisan system of public employment, concentrated upon 
specific improvements of personnel organization and procedures under existing 
conditions. But the measures proposed (a central personnel office; establish- 
ment of job descriptions and minimum qualifications for positions; employee 
training) could be put into effect at the present time and would provide a foun- 
dation upon which a workable non-partisan career service might in time be 
based. 

If it is asked what may be learned from the Colombian administrative 
reform efforts, no simple answer can suffice. Insight into the processes of tech- 
nical assistance in public administration is more likely to be gained from the 
comparative study of numbers of experiences reported from different places 
(under both similar and contrasting circumstances) than from an account 
limited to a specific country. The Colombian experience briefly described in 
this article has been used to illustrate some of the difficulties and problems of 
technical assistance in public administration under. unsettled political condi- 
tions. Although certain conclusions have been drawn upon the basis of Colom- 
bian experience as it appears to the author, the article has proceeded upon the 
_ level of illustration rather than of generalization. 

What may be learned from Colombian experience depends in part upon what 
may be learned from administrative reform efforts under comparable circum- 
stances elsewhere. Thus the value of a particular experience is not necessarily 
to be found solely in the experience itself, but rather in relation to other events 
which taken together afford a basis for valid generalization. Implicit in the 
comparative approach to the study of administration is the accumulation of 
descriptive data which in time may afford a basis for generalization. 

What has technical assistance in Colombia accomplished in overcoming the 
impediments which political conditions have placed in the way of administra- 
tive reform? This paper has dealt with five “political” aspects of Colombian 
administration which obstructed administrative reform efforts, and their dis- 
advantage to the Colombian public service was pointed out in the economic 
and public administration reports. But it is questionable whether the proper 
role of technical assistance is the launching of a headlong attack upon them 
within the public service; nor are these conditions of a character which may be 
exorcised by official command. They can be removed only as they can be 
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replaced by institutions and practices more consonant with effective adminis- 
tration. Specific recommendations of the missions which might be realized 
promptly through administrative action did, however, get at some of the roots 
of maladministration. Realistic accounting procedures, reliable statistical meth- 
ods, improved personnel machinery—each can contribute indirectly toward at 
least a partial modification of the political environment of the public service. 

Essential to an evaluation of the Colombian experience with administrative 
reform is the factor of time. One cannot with finality assess contemporaneous 
efforts to reform a public service system. One must see how the efforts work out 
in practice. But neither can one safely wait until an indefinite future to begin 
the appraisal of these efforts, for some may take effect at once, others at differ- 
ing rates over an extended period of years. The proper question would therefore 
seom not to be: What can one learn from administrative reform efforts in (for 
example) Colombia? One may better ask: How much may we fail to learn in 
the future if we do not now secure adequate data regarding the course of many 
different attempts at technical assistance in public administration? 

Adequate data includes more than mission reports. It requires study of the 
circumstances leading to the enlistment of outside aid, and it requires follow-up 
studies.on the ultimate results of technical assistance efforts. The problem of 
implementation of the technical assistance report becomes relevant from the 

very inception of the intention to seek outside aid. Decisions taken at the be- 
' ginning of a technical assistance project may fundamentally affect the final 
outcome of the effort.” Thus the comparative study of technical assistance 
requires a comprehensive approach which takes into consideration all relevant 
ecological factors; and this approach demands not only depth in detail, but also 
breadth in time. 


In Colombia time will be needed for the more comprehensive recommenda- ` 


tions of the economic and public administration missions to win substantial 
acceptance. But in this respect Colombia, even if relieved of her internal 
political difficulties, would hardly be unique. In the United States basic reforms 
in budgeting, departmental organization, accounting and personnel practices 
were proposed years—even decades—in advance of their adoption. These re- 
forms'in the idea stage, like leaven, slowly worked changes in the political 
environment. Assisted by collateral developments, they prepared a public 
opinion favorable to’ their ultimate adoption. Given the unsettled ‘political 
conditions in Colombia, the results of the economic and public administration 
missions have already been considerable. The larger plans for the reform of 
public administrative organization and procedure remain yet to be fulfilled; 
tokens of hopes that may one day be realized as Colombia achieves a political 
environment more favorable to public service. 


? The inter-related character of the several aspects of technical assistance was dis- 
cussed by Roscoe C. Martin, “Technical Assistance: The Problem of Implementation,” 
Public Administration Review, Vol. 12; pp. 258-66 (Autumn, 1952). 
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I 


During the past four years several Middle Eastern countries have experi- 
enced governmental changes in which the army took an active part. In Syria 
and Egypt the army deliberately intervened to overthrow discredited regimes 
and to depose the heads of state. In Lebanon and Iraq the heads of state, them- 
selves alarmed by an intense struggle among rival political parties, invited the 
army to intervene in order to maintain order. In Lebanon the army refused to 
crush thé opposition, acting only as a caretaker; in Iraq the army agreed to 
support authority against disorder and the effect of its intervention cannot 
yet be foreseen. 

This control of government by the military is indicative both of serious 
defects in democratic processes in the Middle East and of the eagerness with 
which Middle Eastern leaders seek high political office. In Western democratic 
countries, traditions have developed which tend to keep the army isolated from 
domestic politics, although military advice has often been sought on foreign 
policy, and persons whose careers have been in the military service are not 
infrequently elected, or appointed, to high political positions. This is a quite 
different matter, however, from the military’s choosing to occupy high political 
office through the weapons of its own profession. 

There is an almost nostalgic longing in the Middle East, common to all 
political groups, for a “strong” regime which will tolerate neither multiplicity 
of political parties nor anarchy of ideas. This is due in part to the failure of 
democracy to provide agreement on fundamentals. Beyond this, however, the 
forces set in motion since the First World War have artificially speeded up the 
process of Westernization beyond the ability of the people to adapt the im- 
ported ideas to their social needs. Such abstract concepts as sovereignty, self- 
determination, and democracy were thrust upon the people of the Middle East 
without their having been prepared for them. If the Western powers, in taking 
an active part in the re-organization of the Middle East after World War I, had 
known the Eastern countries better and had had a greater appreciation of the 
historical process that had been going on, the Eastern peoples might have been 
given an opportunity to adapt Western political concepts.and institutions more 
_ slowly and would probably have developed their own form or forms of democ- 
racy to fit their own needs and aspirations. It did not help that the Middle 
Eastern leaders who cooperated with the Western powers never tried to recon- 
cile. Western concepts and institutions with existing institutions so as to avoid 
conflict with religious and conservative groups. As a result, democracy from 
its very inception failed to command general respect, and when adequate re- 
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forms were not achieved democracy had to bear the blame. Opposition to 
democracy came from the right. (religious) as well as from the left (socialist and 
communist) parties and groupings; and when neither side could muster suffi- 
cient support to achieve power, the army intervened to carry out @ moderate . 
program of reform by force. 


II 


For centuries Islam provided for the believers a way of life, the validity and 
perfection of which no pious Muslim ever questioned. As a divine system, 
Islam set up the principle that authority belongs to God; but the caliph, 
though enthroned by the people to enforce God’s law, was not constitutionally 
responsible to the electorate. However, the caliph and his subjects were both 
bound by the. divine law, the violation of which would make them equally 
liable for punishment. Such a theory of the state, placing ultimate responsi- 
bility in God, is not inherently democratic. However, since Islam is regarded 
as the embodiment of God’s will and justice, its believers derive satisfaction 
from the moral conviction that their political system, though authoritarian in 
nature, could not possibly. be matched by any other system. Further, Islam is 
regarded as immune from foreign encroachment or attack, for, as the power of 
Islam is God’s power, no other community could successfully launch an attack 
on it: failure would certainly be on the ade of the infidels, since success could 
hot be divorced from Islam.! 

` The pious Muslim, witnessing the aa of Islam under the aan of West- 
ern ideas and institutions, is undergoing a moral crisis. Not only is he shocked 
that Islam should be divorced from the caliphate and the divine law replaced 
by secular legislation, but also that the West should be encroaching upon 
Islam with impunity. The challenge of Westernization has been responded to 
differently by the various shades of opinion. The agnostic new generation, at- 
tracted by the positivistic philosophy of the West, advocated a complete break 
with the past and the adoption of Western secular institutions. Following the 
First World War, when democracy had become fashionable, the new generation 
accepted democracy without trying to adapt it to existing conditions. The 
learned doctors of the divine law, supported by the older generation, objected 


to the introduction of Western institutions: because of their incompatibility 


with Islamic institutions: Apart from the slogan “go back to Islam,” however, 
they had little to offer in the way of a constructive program of reform which 
might have combined the best of Islam and Western institutions. Thus the 
conflict that ensued was between two extreme schools; the new denounced the 
old as incompatible with modern life, and the old, witnessing a sudden break 
with the past, emptied the vials of its wrath upon those in authority for per- 
mitting this change. 

Nor was the experiment of the new ‘generation with democracy a happy one. 


1 For a more detailed statement on the nature of the Islamic state, see M. Khadduri, 
“The Juridical Theory of the Islamic State,” The Muslim World, Vol. 41, pp. 181-85 
(July, 1951). 
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For no sooner had demoeracy begun to operate, with its complicated procedural 
problems of electioneering and parliamentary debates (to say nothing of the 
endless quarrels that developed among rival parties and politicians), than the 
people began to learn how scandalously its processes could be misused by un- 
scrupulous leaders. To the old school, democracy failed to command the re- 
spect or allegiance of the people.in the same way as God’s law had done in the 
past. The activistic character of democratic politics appeared too vulgar and 
too worldly in the eyes of pious Muslims who have habitually revered the 
awe-inspiring traditional institutions. Further, democracy as practiced in the 
West seemed to emphasize liberty, not equality. But to peoples who for cen- 
turies have been accusiomed to authoritarian regimes, liberty could not pos- 
sibly be as much appreciated as equality, since it permitted the enrichment of 
the few at the expense of exploited masses. What rendered the situation more 
difficult was, of course, the absence of any significant middle class with inter- 
ests intermediate to those of the few rich or of the many poor. Such a middle 
class would have championed democracy against autocracy and feudalism as 
did the middle classes of Western Europe. But a sudden rise of the middle class 
is hardly to be looked for in predominantly agricultural countries where 
feudalism has persisted for a long time. In such countries the freedom permitted 
under democracy only rendered competition more acute, and the desperate 
masses, bent on improving their economic condition, were bound to fall under _ 
the influence of radical ideas. The people of the Middle East, not unnaturally, 
judged demécracy by the results achieved rather than by its theoretical 
soundness. The judgment to which they have come is that they have been de- 
ceived by those in authority and that democracy has failed them.- 

During the-latter part of the nineteenth century, a good start in Islamic 
reforms was made by a number of enlightened teachers such as Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani and Muhammad Abduh, who saw no harm to Islam if the believers 
borrowed Western ideas and concepts. Muhammad -Abduh offered a formula 
of reform which advocated the “modernization,” not the “‘secularization,” of 
Islam. Although he was opposed at the outset by the Azhar University of 
Cairo, Abduh’s approach gradually gained the support of Muslim opinion, and 
the Azhar graduates were eventually dominated by the Abduh school.? After- 
the introduction of democracy, however, the Azhar, without carrying the con- 
structive reforms of Abduh forward, supported the existing regime and hence 
could no longer attract liberal Muslims; these consequently preferred to go to 
the Westernized schools and thus lost touch with Islamic learning. As a result, 
there is no moderate Muslim reformer such as Abduh who can offer a reform 
program combining the best of Islam and Western civilization. 

This situation gave an opening to lay religious leaders, who revived the tra- 
ditional religious zeal combined with intense nationalism. The Muslim Broth- 
erhood (al-Ikhwan al-Muslimun) may be cited as probably the best expres- 
sion of this lay religicus revival. Contemporary critics still differ on the signifi- 

? Bee Charles C. Adams, Islam and Modernism in Egypt (London, teaa and H. A. R. 
Gibb, Modern Trends, in Telam (Chicago, 1946). 
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- cance of the Brotherhood’s contribution to the modernization of Islam. While 
it is true that Western technological inventions have been readily accepted, - 
the Brotherhood could hardly be credited with having improved on Abduh’s 
contribution in the realm of non-material values. One could even discern in 
the Brotherhood a falling away from Abduh’s religious toleration by arousing 
religious fanaticism mixed with nationalism. Moreover, since the Brotherhood 

. derived popular support by its opposition to the existing regime, it was critical 
of democracy. Lacking the constructive approach of Abduh, it was unwilling 
to attempt the reconciliation of democracy with Islam, and instead advocated 
the re-establishment of theocracy. Shaykh Hasan al-Banna, leader of the 
Brotherhood, came very near to achieving power during the Palestine war, 
but he came out into the open too soon and clashed with the ruling oligarchy. 
He was criticized for having resorted to violence and terrorism and the govern- ~ 
ment used this as an excuse (after he was treacherously assassinated) to close 
the headquarters of his organization. The Egyptian government could not 
completely suppress the movement, which has been permitted to resume its’ 
activities, but the movement suffered seriously from the blunders committed 
by its leaders. 

Even if the Brotherhood had achieved power (with the consequence that 
similar moves might have been attempted in Syria and Iraq), it is unlikely 
that its members would have enjoyed a long term of office. The Brotherhood’s 
program was-too Calvinistic in spirit to be tolerated for any length of time. 
The re-establishment of a theocracy, regarding all other states as inferior, 
would have been incompatible with the new international order. Furthermore, 
the theocratic emphasis on the solidarity of the faith and the strict enforce- 
ment of the divine law, an emphasis which disregarded the medieval methods 
by which these objectives might be achieved, would have been strenuously op- 
posed: The Brotherhood and other religious movements overlooked the fact 

‘that in a modern society, under the impact of a world-wide trend to regard re- 
ligion as a matter of individual conscience, no such solidarity is achievable.‘ 

„It has bécome a popular slogan, repeated again and again by Muslim as well | 
as Western publicists, that the one power which is equipped to serve as a 
barrier to communism in the Middle East is Islam. On purely doctrinal grounds 
Islam, probably more than any other religion, is hard to reconcile with com- 
munism. As a system which evaluates all values of life in terms of a divine 
juridico-theological code, it is opposed to dialectical materialism and, of course, 
to atheism. To the pious Muslim performing the daily prayer and conforming 

strictly to the rules of the divine law, communism appears to reduce life to a 
mere mechanical process, stressing earthly rather than spiritual values. Fur- 
ther, Islam recognizes the institution of private property and free enterprise, 
and the divine law regulates all kinds of possession and disposal of property, 

Including its transmission to the owner’s children and the near kin by inheri- 

> For a discussion of the origins and ideas of the Muslim Brotherhood, see J. Heyworth- 


Dunne, Religious and Political Trends in Modern Egypt (Washington, 1950). 
t See Herbert Butterfield, History and -Human Relations (London, 1951), p. 182. 
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tance. Even the rights of the state to own or to dispose of property are limited 
by the divine law during both war and peace. 

Yet there are a few Muslim thinkers, witnessing the present plight of the 
poor and the exploitation of the landlords, who argue that Islam is equally op- 
posed to the great disparity between rich and poor. They cite traditions to the 
effect that the Prophet Muhammad often expressed his aversion to poverty. 
From early Islam the doctors of law and theology often have advised the 
caliphs to pay proper attention to the poor, since the law required the distri- 
bution of alms among them. Modern Muslim thinkers, regarding Islam as an 
ideal system of social justice, argue that Islam is inherently opposed to ex- 
ploitation and poverty and that it is the duty of the community to regulate its 
economic life on an equitable basis. ‘Social justice,” said one of them, “‘is like 
the jihad [holy war], a collective duty upon all Muslims,” i.e., its enforcement 
is required by the law; if it is not fulfilled, all the Muslim community, including 
those in authority, fall in error and become liable for punishment.’ But these 
moderate Muslim thinkers had little influence on the ruling oligarchy or the 
Azhar, who seemed to be satisfied that the oft-quoted sacred citations, and the 
sermons given in the Friday prayers in support of property rights and capi- 
talism, would provide moral strength against poverty and unemployment. 

Such attitudes quickly gave an opening to the rise of militant leftist groups 
who either argued that Islam could be reconciled with socialism or tried to turn 
their faces completely against Islam in favor of communism. The moderately 
leftist groups maintain that Islam is not opposed to socialism, arguing that the 
early Islamic creed, divorced from later accretions, was in accord with socialist 
ideas. Their socialism is based on the Islamic principle of equality, which recog- 
nizes no differences in society on the basis of wealth. No social or 6conomic 
distinctions, they maintain, were imposed by God upon the believers; although, 
as revealed in the Qur'an, He “created you of male and female, and made you 
races and tribes,” He recognized no differences among them save on the basis 
of “piety” and ‘‘Godfearing.’”’’? The socialists cited as evidence for their argu- 
ment the case of a companion of the Prophet Muhammad, Abu-Dhar al-Ghifari 
(whom they regard as the first Muslim socialist), who criticized the caliph for 
his departure from Muhammad’s puritanical life by acquiring wealth and ig- 
noring the interests of the masses. i 

Communists, deriving their ideas from the teachings of Marx and Lenin, ` 
repudiate almost all national and religious institutions as the bulwark of the 
reactionary classes. The Middle East extremists, who argue with Marx that 
religion is the opium of the people, attack Islam and its teaching with an anti- 
religious religiosity. Their program, advocating a complete reorganization of . 
society based on the doctrine of world communism, is probably the most con- 


‘ For further details on the relations between persons and property, see my Law of War 
and Peace in Islam (London, 1941), Ch. 9. $ 

t See Muhammad al-Ghazzali, Islam and Socialist Programs (Cairo, 1951), pp. 35-37. 
See also Sayyid Qutb, Social Justice in Islam (Cairo, 1950). (Both in Arabic.) 

1 See Qur'an, XLIX, 12-13. (Palmer's translation.) 
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structive (as well as destructive in its sweeping denunciation of existing con- 
ditions) so far offered by any Middle East group in opposition to the ruling 
class. Its appeal to the masses and malcontents, who have not grasped the 
most elementary principles of communism, is due to the persuasive ability of 
the local leaders, who present communism as the panacea for all social ills. The 
discipline and solidarity displayed by the communists (though they often 
quarrel on procedural matters) and their tenacity in fighting repression have 
rendered their work effective and enhanced their prestige among the masses. 
- However, despite their outery against exploitation, graft, and corruption, 
> they still have a long way to go | before they can claim active support from all 
the masses. Except perhaps for ‘those who are regular members of secret com- 


munist parties (all Middle East countries have either refused to permit, or © 


have suppressed, communist organizations), most of their followers may be 
classed as sympathizers who probably have certain mental reservations about 
‘the doctrine. Communism’s opposition to religion and its disdain for other 
mores, to say nothing of its affiliation with a foreign power, are but a few of 
the factors which still make many hesitate to accept in toto the communist 
creed. If, however, these sympathizers were forced to choose between the exist- 
ing regimes and communism, it is not unlikely that their choice would fall on 
communism. 


The failure of any of these platforms to gain full sopo from the masses, : 


as well as the vulnerability of the démocratic regimes, made the people look 
elsewhere for pari A ay the army. š 


u 


‘The interest of the Middle Eastern countries in building up strong armed 
forces probably goes back to antiquity when the power of the monarch was 
dependent on two pillars—the clergy and the army. The king, in addition to 


proclairning himself god or the son of a god, was the army chief and often took ` 


the field as the actual commander of the army..This tradition of the close as- 
sociation of rulers with the army persisted down through the centuries under 
Arab and Ottoman rule. So closely connected were the army chiefs with the 
caliphs and sultans that often the viziers and grand viziers were chosen from 
among the army officers who served in the royal courts. Not infrequently they 
established matrimonial relationships with the reigning dynasties, The Arab 


and Ottoman armies, at times when the army chiefs had become more powerful - 


than their masters, often deposed one ruler after another at their pleasure. 
Just as the Praetorian guard dethroned one Emperor after another, so the Arab 
legion and Ottoman Janissary put to death one sovereign after another, replac- 
ing them by their own nominees. The struggle between army officers and 
sovereigns degenerated to the throat-cutting level, so that either the army or 


the dynasty had to be liquidated. When society was subjected to this kind of _ 


internal struggle, the very. foundation of its political organization reached a 
breaking point and a radical change in the regime became inevitable. This 
significant feature in the history of Eastern societies, which often recurred (it 
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is not suggested that it is inherently cyclic in nature), indicates that recent 
events in the modern Middle East should not be surprising. ~ - i 

In the modern Middle East, following the old established military tradition, 
keen interest has been shown in organizing well-disciplined national armies 
along European lines. Even such new countries as Iraq and Syria, when they 
were under a Mandate and there was no real need for armed forces, aspired to 
organize small national armies for future enlargement. When both Iraq and 
Syria had attained independence, special care was given to reorganize and 
enlarge the national forces, which were deemed necessary to act as guardians 
of the newly won independence. In countries which had an earlier independent 
status, the army figured even more largely in national life; in the case of Turkey 
and Iran, the Kemalist and Pahlevi regimes owed -probably as much to the 
army in their establishment as to the strength of character and the statesman- 
ship of their founders. In Egypt, from the time of Muhammad Ali, founder of 
the ruling dynasty, the army proved to be the chief personal preoccupation of 
the viceroys, who spent on it lavishly for the consolidation of their power. 
From the British occupation (1882), however, to the declaration of independ- 


- ence (1922) the army was reduced almost to a police force. But the interest 


in reorganizing a national army was revived, especially after the signing of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, not only to repel foreign aggression, but also in 
order that. the army should become the symbol of the new national life. 

. Most of the Middle East army officers are drawn from the middle class or 
the ruling oligarchy: very few have come from the poorer classes. The soldiers, 
as a rule, are drawn from the peasant and working classes, and most of them 
have been recruited on the basis of national conscription. The majority of the 
soldiers are illiterate, but many of them who have remained in the service long 
enough have received elementary education in addition to military training. 
It is the officers, rather than the soldiers, who have been instrumental in in- 
volving the army in politics. Elementary and high school education carries 
with it indoctrination with a spirit of intense nationalism. Moved by patriotism 
as well as by personal ambition, many high school graduates enter the law 
colleges or military academies with the idea that a career in law or military 


service is a stepping-stone to high government position. Not infrequently high 


school teachers and lawyers, dissatisfied with their'professions or believing their 
ambitions can better be attained in the army, enter military schools and resume 


~ their public careers in the military service. General Najib is not the only one 


who had a background in law before he entered military training, and those 
who for a short time served as teachers may be counted in the hundreds. 

. Even in military training, where discipline and the military profession re- 
quire the isolation of the army from politics, nationalist indoctrination is con- 
tinued. Army officers often play an active part in the decision of national issues. 
A case in point is the Assyrian uprising in Iraq. The army officers moved to 
suppress the uprising not only because they were bound to do so by military 
order, but also because they had their own views on the matter and decided to 
solve the problem in a manner satisfactory to their own national conscious- - 
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ness. This EET why certain excesses were committed by the Iraqi army 
officers in handling this problem. The Palestine war, by far the most im- 
portant issue and one which had a far-reaching effect on almost all the Arab 
countries, may be cited as another case in point. The views of the army offi- 
cers, we now know, differed on many points from those of the politicians in 
power. Not only was the advice of the military regarding purely technical 
matters (such as the general command and the supply of weapons) not heeded 
by the politicians, but also the military had disagreed with their governments 
regarding the conduct and the prosecution of the war. In this, it is true, the 
army was under the influence of opposition parties (such as the Muslim Broth- 
erhood), but the army officers also had their own political ideas, which 
differed from those of their governments. Thus it is clear why, after the Arabs 
lost the war, the Arab army officers and the politicians in power blamed each 
other for the blunders committed, and when the army felt it had unjustifiably 
been selected as the scapegoat, the officers reacted (to mention here only one 
specific reason) by overthrowing the politicians and punishing them for their 
mistakes. The recent military intervention in Lebanon has been temporary 
because of the relatively minor military role played by this country in the war. 
In Iraq, however, the army has already staged seven military coups, and its 
recent invitation to carry on the administration may be so tempting that it will 
once again dominate the political scene. The Jordanian army has long been 
under rigid British tutelage and therefore no move could be expected. But in 
the case of the Syrian and Egyptian armies, which were seriously beaten and 
had had a great deal to suffer on account of their governments’ failure to supply 
weapons (in the case of Egypt the government supplied defective weapons), 
the army” 8 intervention in politics may be regarded as a vindication of the 
army’s role in the Palestine war and the failure of the politicians to support 
them. 

Occupying such a high position in the national life of the Middle Eastern 
countries, the army officers were approached by various.ideological and politi- 
cal groups (except perhaps the communists, who were severely punished if they 
did so) trying to win them to their side. Owing to the conservative and intensely 
nationalistic background of most of the army officers, it is not surprising that 
in the Iraqi and Egyptian armies the ultra-nationalistic and religious move- 
ments were the most influential, especially the Pan-Arab groups in Iraq and 
the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt. The Syrian army, emphasizing liberalism 
before anything else, has paid only lip service to religion and Ree to be 
lukewarm to conservative and religious groups. 

The elements which showed intense interest in political activities were the 
younger rather than the older army officers. Older men occupying high military 
positions and winning the favors of the heads of states and governments were 
likely to be More concerned with their own interests than with national reform. 
Some of these older officers held their positions not because of personal merit 
but for the purpose of insuring that the army would remain loyal to those in 
authority. Not infrequently some of them were related to the king or cabinet 
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ministers and ri interests thus became identified, with: those of the ruling 
oligarchy. As a result the younger army officers often organised themselves 
into small groups (either at informal friendly gatherings or in secret, meetings) 
to discuss national issues. Not infrequently they broached the idea of the neces- ` 
sity of the army’s intervention in order to overhaul the political machine, if 
not to establish a military dictatorship. The young army officers always chose 
their leaders from among the older army officers whom they could trust and 
whose records were clean. Such leaders were often chosen on the basis of sen- 
iority in military service, provided that their military integrity was beyond 
reproach and that they were not self-seeking. Thus Bakr Sidqi rose in Iraq, 
Husni Za’yim (replaced by Hinnawi and later by Shishakli) in Syria, and 
Muhammad Najib in Egypt. Their leadership ‘and able command, recognized. 
by all, had been tested in war: Bakr Sidqi in his operations against the As- 
syrian and Middle Euphrates tribal revolts; Za’ yim, Shishakli and Najib in the 
Palestine war. 

The underlying motive which prompted the army officers to engage actively 
in politics was, of course, the need for a social revolution which it was not pos- 
sible to achieve by democratic procedures. The army seems to hold relatively 
moderate views acceptable to the majority of the people and is able to provide 
strong leadership capsble of enforcing social reforms with celerity and a mini- 
mum of opposition. The people, ready to give the army officers an opportunity ~ 
-~ to try their approach to reform, have as a rule initially responded jubilantly 
to the change, though their enthusiasm, judging by the Iraqi and Syrian ex- 
periences, soon cools off, owing to the ruthless methods and ċontinual řepres- 
sion which are likely to follow when reform measures are carried out by force. 

The Palestine war has béen singled out as the principal reason for the sudden 
military coups in Syria and Egypt. A state of intense fermentation, however, 
had long been in existence. Criticism of existing conditions had frequently 
been voiced, but no better occasion than the defeat suffered in Palestine had 
yet presented itself. It gave the critics an opportunity to demonstrate their 
dissatisfaction and to pour out their angry criticism of everything they con- 
sidered wrong. Books and pamphlets, as well as newspaper articles, were 
published in an ever-increasing number; some of them—as had rarely happened 
in the past—went into several editions and were widely read all-over the 
Arabic-speaking countries. Such pamphleteering, a novelty in the Middle 
East, released many dynamic forces. In his Meaning of the Tragedy,® Costi 
Zurayk, then President of the Syrian University, was the first to discuss in a 
booklet the profound national frustration caused by the Palestine war. He 
called upon the people to press their rulers for reform. This was followed by 
another booklet, The Lesson of Palestine,® written by a Palestinian lawyer, 
offering a constructive plan of social reform, including a Fertile Crescent unity 
scheme, and calling for immediate action. Most devastating of all, perhaps, is 

è Costh Zurayk, Ma’na al-Nukba (Beirut, 1948). í 
? Musa al-Alami, Ibrat Filastin (Beirut, 1949). This book has been summarised and 
translated in The Middle East Journal, Vol. 3, pp. 373-405 (Oct., 1949). 
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` Khalid’s From Here We Start,° written by an Egyptian religious teacher, in 
which the whole religious-system, as interpreted and practiced by Muslims 
today, is shown to be incompatible with modern life. Khalid rejected the res- 
toration of a theocratic state and advocated the re-interpretation of Islam on 
` a socialistic basis. In another book, entitled Citizens, Not Cattle, | Khalid at- 
tacked the oligarchic regime of Egypt and strongly defended the individual’s 
rights to equality, liberty, education and work. His earlier book was at first sup- 
pressed by the government, but upon its release it went into several editions and 
was read all over the Arab world. Neither the government’s opposition nor the 
severe and even vulgar criticism of his opponents could discourage Khalid from 
publishing his second book, which is even more trenchant than the first in its 
sweeping criticism of social conditions. These, as well as other less significant 
books, have been widely read and have had a far-reaching influence on public 
opinion. 

The Palestine war brought- matters to a head, since it directly involved the 
army in a struggle with the civilian politicians. The ruling oligarchy watched 
carefully lest it lose its hold over the army. When the Arab governments lost 
the war, the military, in spite of public statements that the war was satis- 
factorily conducted, were blamed for the defeat. This set in motion the move- 
ment, both in Syria and Egypt, to investigate the causes of defeat; but before 
investigations could reveal the malefactors, the politicians tried to influence 
the investigators, This aroused the army officers—who feared that the respon- 
sible politicians might escape punishment—and prompted them to act. 


IV 


Four Middle Eastern countries may be specifically cited as having experi- 
enced military coups d’état: Turkey under late Ottoman rule, Iraq, Syria and 
Egypt. Two military coups took place in Turkey (1908, 1909); seven in Iraq 
(1936-1941); four in Syria (1949-1952); and two in Egypt (1881, 1952). (In 
Iraq the army has once more come into the picture in 1952, but this time by the 
invitation of the head of the state to maintain public order; in Lebanon the 
army acted only as a caretaker during the interim of a governmental change.) 
These fifteen military coups by no means exhaust the list. They have been 
selected as instances where the army has clearly taken control of the actual 
conduct of government, not merely where former army officers—as Kemal 
Ataturk and Shah Reza Pahlevi—played the role of the politician. 


10 Khalid Muhammad Khalid, Min Huna Nabda’ (Cairo, 1950). For a short summary 
of this book see Nicola A. Ziadeh, “Recent Books on the Interpretation of Islam,” The 
Middle Easi Journal, Vol. 5, pp. 506-8 (Autumn, 1951). 

u Muwatinun La Re’ aya (Cairo, 1951). 

12 It is not the writer’s purpose in this article to give the history of the various Middle ° 
Eastern military coups, but rather to discuss the general character of military rule as well 
as its impact on polities. For the history of military rule, see Alford Carleton, “The Syrian 
Coups d'Etat,” Middle East Journal, Vol. 4, (Jan., 1950), pp. 1-12; Rashid al-Barrawi, 
The Military Coup in Egypt (Cairo, 1952), in Arabic; M. Khadduri, Independent Iraq (Lon- 
don, 1951). 
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All of these military coups took place either with the avowed purpose of re- * 


` establishing a constitutional regime (as in the case of Turkey) or of “cleansing”’ 

an already established democracy of evil influences which paralyzed its work- - 
ing. The military sought the active cooperation of nationalist elements and at ` 
the outset their rule was conducted in close cooperation with and was supported 
by the liberals. Later on the military dominated the. scene and the liberals (if 
not the nationalists) were either pushed to the background or dropped from 
power. The religious groups have as a rule been reluctant to support military 
rule (except perhaps in Egypt, where the Muslim Brotherhood gave its bless- 
ing to General Najib), either because they had come to terms with former 
regimes (as in Turkey) or because their ideas proved to be too reactionary to be 
tolerated by the army (as in Iraq). In Syria the Muslim Brotherhood, even 
though it opposed the pre-military regime, failed to give support to the mili- 
tary because of their active cooperation with liberal elements. 

The military pretended that they had assumed power either to prepare the 
way for liberal reforms or to carry out the reforms themselves. In reality they 
seized power without having been prepared for, or having had practical ex- 
perience in, carrying out reforms. Their move to clean the Augean stables met 
universal approval, but this is a negative approach to reform. The Herculean 
task would be to carry out real social reform in a manner satisfactory to all. 
At best the reform program of the military was eclectic; it included various ` 
ideas and proposals that had become popular among the people, but these 
have rarely been integrated into a broad reform program, and plans for their 
implementation were lacking. A few liberal thinkers, such as Zia Gok Alp in 
Turkey and the Ahali group in Iraq, tried to formulate broad social programs 
for the movements they supported, but such philosophical apologiae had little 
or no influence on the minds of the military." Probably more serious attempts 
at agrarian reform have been considered, though not actually undertaken, un- 
der the military regimes of Syria and Egypt (the distribution of state-owned 
land among the peasants in Syria and the limitation of land-ownership to a legal 
maximum of two hundred acres in Egypt).“ But though these platforms have 
become popular among the masses, it would seem that the improvement of 
economic conditions depends primarily on finding new means of increasing 
agricultural production, not on merely distributing (as in the case of Syria) or 
re-distributing (as in Egypt) the land among a larger number of people. Syria 

‘needs both the capital and know-how—which she has refused to receive under 
the Point IV program—for the exploitation of its vast undeveloped territory, 
and Egypt, an already over-populated country, needs new means for increasing 
production, agricultural or otherwise, to make possible the achievement of 
social reform. 


3 For an evaluation of Zia Gok Alp’s ideas and influence on the Committee of Union ` 
and Progress and the military, see Uriel Heyd, Foundations of Turkish Nationalism (Lon- 
don, 1950). 

4 See texts of the Syrian land decrees and the Egyptian Land Reform Law in Middle 
East Journal, Vol. 7, pp. 69-81 (Winter, 1953). Š 
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The suspension of PEE life:i in favor of mitay rule, although greeted . i 


' with almost’ universal approval, has its own weaknesses and evil influences. 


oo ‘Most dangerous of all seems to be the difficulty in persuading the army, once 


J” the job of. overhauling is done, to withdraw from politics or relinquish power. 


oe 


< 


‘In spite of repeated assurances by leading army officers that their interventioti_ 


‘was only temporary, the lessons of history are not reassuring. Military rule in 
Egypt (1881-1882), Turkey (1908-1918) and Iraq (1936-1941), showing no 
signs of withdrawal in favor of civil government, persisted until it was over- 
thrown, in all the foregoing instances, as a result of war with foreign countries., 


-In Syria the military have survived a period of four years and no indication 


has yet been'given as to when military rule will end. They have avoided fight- 


- ing with a neighboring country, which is still technically at war with Syria. 


_ Such a contest would test their strength and ability to survive. Their silence 


= about war with Israel, a war which originally had given them an excuse to over- 


3 i throw civilian ‘rule, as well as their aligament with one Arab country against 
sg finother,. reflects their apprehension lest the military regime collapse from 


within or be overthrown by an attack from -without. In the circumstances, 
military’ rule is likely to continue for an indefinite period in Syria as well as in 
other Arab countries, so long as public opinion ‘remains dissatisfied with the 
civilian politicians and the army officers can maintain their reputation as the 
guardians of national interests. If, on the other hand, the army leaders should 
engage in an internecine struggle for power, as has happoned i in the past, there 
is à possibility that the military regime might eventually collapse from within, 
Nor is the effect of politics.on the military a happy one. “A general has only 


.one aim,” said Müffling, “a general who is also a sovereign must have two; his’ 


actions as a soldier will always be subordinate to politics.” Politics imposes 
restraints upon sovereigns who, in their careers as generals, should not submit 
to political forces in order to achieve the highest military success. If the general 
ever proved to be a successful sovereign, he must have submitted to restraints 
which no successful general would tolerate: Sudden rise to power seldom permits 


its victims, except perhaps in exceptional cases, to adjust themselves to the - _ 


new positions they occupy. The all-powerful leader is tempted to assume a char- 
ismatic character which often alienates his supporters and: admirers. The 
Middle East experience with army rule demonstrates again the truth of the 
saying that “Power tends to corrupt, and absolute power corrupts absolutely:”” 
New leaders who swept to power to rid their people of arbitrary rule and cor- 
ruption often could not avoid developing in themselves what they hated in 
their enemies.** And this seems to have been true ‘of Husni aber and 


13 Müfing, Die Feldziige der Schlesischen Armee, p. 52, cited by Yorck von Wartenburg, 
Napoleon As a General, trans. W. G. James, Vol. 1, p. 151. 
: 18 An Arab poet once remarked on the arbitrary rule of the military regime of the 
Young Turks who had overthrown Sultan Abdul-Hamid’s regime in 1909: 
È “There was only one Hamid a few days ago, 
But today of Hamid there’s a thousand.or so.” , 
_ (Translation done in verse by Miss Katherine Parker. i 
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Shishakli in Syria no ios than of Bakr Sidai j in Iraq. Iti is tò be hoped, that 
General Najib will be an exception to the rule. 


Finally, a word may be said about the opinion prevalent among the Arabs, ` z 
both military and civilians—comparing the progress made under thë Kemalist’ 


regime with the state of anarchy and confusion in their countries—that each 
Arab country needs its own Kemal ‘Ataturk to carry out reform with a strong 
hand. They often quote with approval the saying of Sayyid Jamal al-Din, a 
Muslim leader who advocated Pan-Islamism during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, that the East cannot possibly be reformed save’ by a 


~ 


benevolent despot. When the Kemalist regime, after Ataturk’s death, was _ 


transformed into a working democracy, it bolstered the army’s argument 
that a great deal of spade work had to be done in the way of “cleansing” before 
the civilian politicians could be permitted to govern along democratic lines. 


The military, however, failed to understand that the Kemalist regime was not 


established overnight by entrusting power to the military, but that Kemal from 
the beginning made it clear to his fellow army officers that they had to choose 
between the army and politics. He launched his social reforms in the formative 
period by democratic methods, spending endless hours in trying to persuade 
his opponents, displaying patience and tolerance rarely to be found among 
statesmen with a military background. It was not until-the Kurdish rebellion 
of 1925, when Kemal’s prestige and power had already been established, that 
certain repressive measures were employed. The so-called loyalty trials, purg- 
ing the regime of obstinate opponents, represented the only purge in the history 
of modern Turkey. 

Ataturk’s imitators in the neighboring Arab countries, riisinderstandiin the 
nature of Kemalism, tried at first to influence political decisions from behind 
the scenes, only to discover (facing non-cooperation or opposition from civilian 
politicians) that they had to take over the control of government themselves. 
In so doing, under the pretext of purging the regime of dangerous or corrupt 
personalities, they inaugurated a regime of repression which aroused anxiety 
and fear instead of inspiring order and security. General Bakr Sidqi not only 
exiled the leading ministers of the Cabinet he overthrew but also ordered the 
assassination of General Ja’far al-Askari and persecuted a dozen others; 
Colonels Za’yim and Shishakli arrested and exiled honest as well as corrupt 
people; and General Najib, following the same pattern, after forcing King 
Faruq to abdicate, arrested the King’s entourage as well as other politicians 
on the grounds of corruption. There can hardly- be an end to repression once it 
starts and it soon invclves persons of integrity. The control of government by 
the military, ruling according to their light with no direct public restraint, 
creates a governmental problem no less difficult than the problem which 
prompted the army to seize power. 


V 
The basic factor undérlying the passing of authority from civilian to military 


hands is the assumption that democracy has “failed.” The people of the Middle © 
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_ East, without ae over authority to either right or left (the religious or the ` 
communistic) elements—though both of them came véry near to seizing 
power—resorted to an.old trick, which has now become fashionable, of remov- 
‘ing the undesirable sovereign by turning his own Praetorian guard against 
him. While the military has reduced-the danger of right or left rule, a greater 
difficulty has arisen. Once the army officers were firmly installed in the saddle, 
how. could they be removed from their newly won positions? This seems to be 
—at least in the writer’s opinion—the greatest of the dangers of military rule; 
for, conceding the valuable contribution of the army in carrying out certain 
reform measures quickly, the experiment may not be worth trying at the ex- 
pense of suspending for an indefinite period the democratic processes of govern- _ 
ment. It is true that the operation of democracy has met with dissatisfaction in 
almost all Middle Eastern countries. This does not necessarily negate the 
generally accepted principle that government belongs to the people and, there- 
fore, must be controlled by the people. If democracy has failed in the Middle 
East, it has failed only because it was transplanted into a social milieu un- 
prepared for it.’ 

The return to democracy, whatever the means to be ord for its res- 
toration, seems to be the safest way towards ultimate stability and progress. 
In countries where the force of the old local traditions is still strong, it is not 
to be expected that the working of democratic institutions would admit of 
comparison with their operation in Western countries accustomed to demo- 
cratic traditions. As Aristotle often affirms in the Politics, the citizen must be 
educated in the spirit of the constitution under which he lives. At present, the 
value of democracy must be regarded as mainly ‘educational: that is, it must 
help to develop democratic habits and traditions necessary for the functioning 
of democratic machinery.” If democracy has “failed” at all, it has failed be- _ 
‘ cause in a shrinking world the Middle Eastern people have become aware of 
their backwardness in comparison with the West; but it is not the fault of 
democracy that they did not catch up with the West. The fault lies with the 
people themselves. Not until the people are cured from within—socially and 
economically no less than politically—can they live a salutary democratic way 
of life. And this approach is not new to the Middle East. The Prophet Muham- 
mad, in a Qur’anic injunction, reminded his people “Verily God changeth not 
that which is in a people until they change that which is in themselves.” This 
change from within can be achieved only. by sound education—which is lack- 
ing among the great majority of the people—an education which will provide 
them with the spirit of the constitution under which they live. 


17 See my Independent Irag (London, 1951), pp. 34-35. 
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PARTISANSHIP AND COUNTY OFFICE: 
THE CASE OF OHIO | - 


V. O. KEY, JR. 
Harvard Universtiy 


The textbooks contain singularly little systematic analysis of the role of 
party in local government. They abstract the relevant statutes. They expound 
more or less orthodox suppositions. Voting on local candidates corresponds 
closely with presidential voting. Party groups compete for control of ocal 
government more or less as they do on the national level. Or, the contrary | 
notion is argued that party has little place in local politics. Personal followings 
or essentially non-party courthouse cliques determine all. This paper represents 
a modest attempt, by analysis of Ohio data, to test a few of the standard sup- 
positions and to suggest lines of inquiry that might be fruitful in the study of 
local politics.! 

Relation of voting for snes and presidential candidates. Contrary to the 
belief that the presidential tide almost invariably carries with it the local candi- 
dates of the winning party, the Ohio record indicates a fairly high degree of 
independence of national party trends in the selection of county officers. Al- 
though in most instances a Republican county presidentially chooses Republi- 
can county officers and a Democratic county, Democratic county officers, the 
departures from this consistency are of sufficient magnitude to excite attention. 
Figure 1 charts the proportions of the state’s counties with Democratic presi- 
dential pluralities and the proportions of county offices won by Democratic 
candidates in presidential years from 1916 to 1948.? If the presidential candidate 
pulled all his fellow partisans into office with him, the two graphs would coin- 
cide. In fact, the cycle of party control of county office fluctuates over a consider- 
ably narrower range than does the cycle of county presidential pluralities, 
In periods of ascending Republican presidential strength, a goodly number of 
. Democratic county candidates withstand the storm. At times of ascending 
Democratic presidential strength, Republican county candidates demonstrate 
staying power. 

Although Figure 1 indicates the broad relationship of presidential and county 
polling, Table I on the 1948 election permits a more complete analysis. In that 
year in those counties at the extremes of party strength, as measured by the 
presidential vote, nearly all county offices went as did the presidential plurality. 
Counties with over’60 per cent of their vote for Dewey filled almost all their 


1 I wish to acknowledge helpful criticisms of several Ohio colleagues: Ben A. Arneson, ` 
Wilfred E. Binkley, E. Allen Helms, and Howard White. While their comments were 
most beneficial to me, they should not be taxed with any responsibility for the content of 
this article. 

2 The county offices included in the computations underlying the graph were those 
listed as “county offices” in Ohio Election Statistics; legislators and judges are not so listed. 
Over the period covered by the graph there was change from time to time in the offices 
filled in presidential years. 
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Fig. 1. Percentage of Ohio Counties with Democratic Presidential Pluralities and 
Percentage of Ohio County Offices Won by Democrats in Presidential Election Years, 


i 


1916-1948. 


` local offices with Republicans. Counties at the other end of the spectrum gave 
their votes generally to local Democrats as well as to Truman. As the presi- 
dential margin narrowed, the correspondence between presidential and local 
preferences declined sharply. Dewey carried 26 counties with 50-54.9 per cent 
of the vote but in these counties Republicans managed to capture only a few 
more than one-half of the county offices. In the close counties, a small amount of 
ticket splitting, of course, has a maximum effect. 

The data of the table also permit a measurement of the gross local inde- 
pendence of presidential trends, while the spread between the curves on the 
chart indicates only the net difference between presidential and local voting. 
The Republican local winners in Democratic presidential counties and the 
Democratic local winners in Republican presidential counties accounted for a 
little more than one out of five county officers chosen in 1948. About the same 
ratio prevailed in 194423 l a l 

3 Just prior to the 1940 election the ballot form was changed from a straight party- 
column ballot to a double ballot with one ballot containing the presidential candidates 
and another the remainder of the candidates. The move was a stratagem to deprive.state 


and local candidates of the benefit of the Roosevelt popularity. From Figure 1 it would 
seem unlikely that the change in ballot form had a great immediate effect. 
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TABLE I 


RELATION BETWEEN COUNTY VOTE ON PRESIDENT AND ON COUNTY OFFICES: PARTISAN 
DIVISION OF OHIO COUNTY OFFICERS ACCORDING TO DEMOCRATIC PERCENTAGE 
OF MAJOR-PARTY PRESIDENTIAL VOTH, 1948 














Democratic County Offices 
Percentage Number of : : 
Presidential Counties Democratic Republican 
Vote, 1948 Total 
3 . No. % No. % i 
039.9 14 1258 7 5.6 118 94.4 
40—44.9 26 234° 36 | 15.4 1988 . 84.6 
45-49 .9 26 234 102 43.6 132 56.4 
50-54.9 11 98> 75 768.5 23 23.5 
55 and over ll _ 99 97 98.0 2 2.0 
88 790 817 40.1 473 59.9 





* One office filled by an independent not included in tabulation. 
b No election to one office in this group. 


Short-term resistances to presidential trends. Closer inspection may permit 
identification of types cf situations in which local candidates and party groups 
are able to retain power despite a presidential trend to the opposite party. It is 
commonly thought tha: local candidates, especially in less populous counties, 
depend for success on the ties of friendship and personal acquaintance rather 
than the vote-pulling power of party. Such an explanation does not account for 
the regularities apparent in Figure 1. Evidently local candidates share in high 
degree the fate of the head of their ticket yet some local candidates of both 
parties resist the swing of popular sentiment against their national ticket. 

One type of resistance to national trends may be of a short term nature. Those 
counties with an increasing Republican presidential strength may tend to re- 
tain for a time some local Democratic officials while those counties moving 
toward the Democratic party nationally by the same token may keep in office 
Republicans for a time. Various factors probably contribute to this effect. At 
times local organizations may knife the presidential candidate or at least drag 
their feet in the-campaign. At other times the boosters of a presidential candi- 
date may deem it inexpedient to say much about their local ticket. In some 

_instances inter-party understandings may mitigate the hazards of party com- 
petition. Personal followings of anenauet local candidates may remain loyal 
despite the trend. 

~ No simple test can ba made of the supposition that there is a tendency for 
local candidates to overcome the effects of a short-term presidential trend to- 
ward the other party, for it is difficult to measure simply such a trend. 
Yet Table II represents an attempt to test the matter by an analysis of those 
counties Republican by a narrow margin in the 1948 presidential voting. It was 
assumed that the greater the number of times such a 1948 Republican county 
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- had gone’ Democratic in the four preceding presidential elections, the greater 

would be the likelihood that local Democratic-officers and candidates had estab- 

lished a claim on the support of the community. Save for the exception of a 

category containing a single county, the distribution in Table II supports the 

assumption. In those counties narrowly for Dewey, Democratic county candi- ` 
dates had about seven chances out of ten to win if the county had given FDR 

pluralities at three of the four preceding elections. In those that had given a 

plurality to FDR only once in the four preceding elections, the Democratic 

local candidates had only about two chances out of ten to win. 


“TABLE I 


LOCAL RESISTANCE TO PRESIDENTIAL TRENDS: PARTISAN DIVISION OF COUNTY OFFIOES IN 
COUNTIES NARROWLY REPUBLIOAN (45-49.9% DEMOCRATIC) IN 1948 PRESIDENTIAL BLEC- _ 
TION IN RELATION TO COUNTY VOTE IN PRECBDING PRESIDENTIAL RLECTIONS 








Times -> j County Offices ~ 
Democratic in Number of 
4 Preceding Counties - l Democratic Republican 
Presidential Total  ——————————— 

Elections f No. % No. % 

4 ls -> “9 2 22.2 7 77.8 

3 7 63 43 68.8 20 31.7 

‘2 - 12 108 ` 49 45.4 59 54.6 

i ~ 4 36 7 19.4 29 80.6 

0 2 18 1 5.8 17 94.4 

26 234 . 102 48.6 132 56.4 


2 The deviate county is Ross. 


. The same test, applied to those counties Democratic presidentially in 1948, 
yields the results shown in Table III. Those 1948 Democratic counties that had 
found no occasion to vote Republican in the preceding four elections had little 
use for Republican county candidates, although this ungenerous view came in 
part from the fact that some of them had quite high Democratic presidential 
percentages. On the other hand, 1948 Democratic counties that had taken ad- 
Vantage of two of the preceding four chances to vote Republican filled nearly 
one-fourth of their county offices with Republicans. ` 

If these statistical manipulations give us a measure of short-term presidential 
trends, they indicate that the factors of friendship and personal acquaintance 
operate within a range of opportunity fixed by the general party trend. Some- 
times that trend makes it easier for local Democrats to make friends; at other 
moments, the facility of Republicans ini these matters appears to be superior. 
Yet it seems apparent that these local factors, be they “personal” or “party” 
in nature, operate to keep the fluctuations in party control of local office in a 


4 These calculations are on the assumption that all local offices were contested. In 
1944 almost 30 per cent of Ohio county offices were filled without contest in either the 
primary or the general election. The proportion filled without contest, however, declined 
as the presidential voting became oloser. 3 
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narrower range than would be the case if the tie between local and national 
party were closer. 

Roots of local party groupings. Although some of the ed pidaia ‘differ- 
ential in close.counties may be a result of'a short-term lag, it seems possible that 
in some counties the power groupings underpinning Democratic local success 

` in counties Republican presidentially may be social structures of extraordinary _ 
durability rather than friable alliances susceptible of erosion by the storms of | 
a national campaign or two. Clues pointing toward such a conclusion come from’ 
.& closer examination of.the 26 counties for Dewey in 1948 by 50-54.9 per cent 


TABLE TIT 


LOCAL RESISTANCE TO PRESIDENTIAL TRENDS: PARTISAN DIVISION OF COUNTY OFFICES IN 
COUNTIES OVER 50 PER CENT DEMOCRATIC IN 1948 PRESIDANTIAL ELECTION IN RELATION 
TO COUNTY VOTE IN PREOBDING PRESIDENTIAL RLECTIONS 











Times a ao ` County Offices 
Republican in Number of - = 
4 Preceding O ti - Democratic _ Republican 
Presidential unnes Total ———————————— 

Elections : © . . No. % No. % 

2 5 71 55 77.5 16 22.5 

1 6 45 39 ` 86.7 . 6 “18.3 

0 g 81 78 96.3 3 3.7 

22 197 172 87.8 25 -12.7 


‘of the vote. These counties elected Democrats to 43.6 per cent of their county 
offices. Some counties in the group elected the entire local Democratic slate; 
others chose some Democrats and some Republicans; a few elected only Re- 
publicans. Crawford, Fairfield, and Holmes put Democrats into all their 
county offices: These counties had gained some notoriety for Copperhead ac- 
tivity in the Civil War. Crawford County went Democratic in the gubernatorial 
elections of 1859, 1861, and 1863. In 1863 troops had to be sent into the county 
to complete the draft enrollment.’ Fairfield County, Democratic in 1859, 
1861, and 1863, was the home of Edson B. Olds, a political leader whose out- 
speaker reservations about Lincoln’s war in 1862 led to his arrest and detention 
on a charge of discouraging enlistments in the Union Army.‘ Holmes County 
had been the scene of Copperhead disturbances that succeeding generations 
reminisced about in the journals of the historical societies.” Ancestral peccadil- 
loes are minimized but the descendants seem to continue electing Democratic 
county officials. p , 


§ Wood Gray, The Hidden Civil War, The Story of the Copperksads (New York, 1942), 
p. 187. 

€ G. H, Porter, Ohio Politics During the Civil War Period (New York, 1911), PP. 106, 
157. of 
7W. W. Pennell and J. R. Vance, “Holmes County Rebellion—Fort Fissle,” Ohio 
Archeological and Historical ici Vol. 40, pp. 28-51 (Jan., pee 
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Such specific examples suggest that at least under certain circumstances 
local party structures may have extremely strong powers of self-perpetuation. 
Differences between presidential and local voting are not solely short-term lags 
but may be, in part at least, the product of local power groupings that persist 
for almost a century. To test this notion the rural counties, Republican in 1948 
by 50-54.9 per cent, were extracted from Table II, on the assumption that in 
tural’ counties party groupings would have been least disturbed through time 
by such factors as immigration and urbanization. Of such 1948 Dewey counties, 
those that had been Democratic? in the gubernatorial election of 1861 gave 
more than one-half of their 1948 county offices to Democrats; those that had 
been Unionist? in 1861 gave only one-fourth of their county offices’ to the 
Democrats. The details are set out in Table IV. 

These data suggest that once a structure of power develops to link the local 
government with the community-and to provide channels to positions of leader- 
ship, that structure, in the absence of inundation by migration or other ex- 
ternal solvents, has a capacity to perpetuate itself over long periods of time 
even in resistance to national party trends. All of which points to the need for 
a better understanding of the socio-political structure of the community as it 
relates to local government, perhaps in particular to local rural government. 
The apparent durability of these community structures may be at the bottom of 
the frustrations of generations of reformers of county government as well as 
the immalleable quality of institutions of rural government. 

Explanations of the durability of local party groupings must be sought in 
their historical development. In most of the 1861 Democratic counties in Table 
IV, for example, German settlers formed the core of the Democratic party." 
In other rural Democratic stronghelds the principal sources of settlement were 
southern. The faithful Republicanism of areas settled by New Englanders is 
well known. Detailed examination of voting in the state suggests the relevance 
of a political geology, an analysis of electoral behavior in terms of the strata of 


s Adams, Auglaize, Clermont, Darke, Fairfield, Holmes, and Perry. 

* Athens, Coshocton, Greene, Guernsey, Highland, Jackson, Lake, Ross, Vinton. 

10 A similar analysis of those counties Republican in 1944 by 50~-54.9 per cent and 
under 50 per cent urban showed that in 1944 the 1861 Democratic counties filled 71.1 per 
cent of the county posts with Democrats; the 1861 Unionist counties gave 22.2 per cent 
of their county offices to the Democrats. Of the twelve counties under 50 per cent urban 
and 60-54.9 per cent Republican in 1940, the 1861 Democratic counties filled 80.6 per 
cent of their county offices with Democrats; the 1861 Unionist counties gave only 25.0 
per cent of their local offices to the Democrats. 

u Lest “Germanism” and the peculiar behavior of counties of German origin in the 
presidential voting of the 1940’s be accepted as accounting for the success of Democratic 
local candidates in these counties in resisting the presidential tide, it is in order to ex-- 
amine those counties whose local Republican candidates withstood the great upsurge in 
Democratic presidential strength in 1936. Fourteen counties under 50 per cent urban in 
1940 gave Roosevelt in 1936 a plurality by between 50-54.9 per.cent of the two-party 
vote. The nine 1867 Unionist counties of this group filled 72.8 per cent of their county 
offices with Republicans; the five 1867 Democratic counties filled 46.7 per cent of their 
county offices with Republicans. - 
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attitudes and loyalties precipitated by different waves of settlement and of 
structures of attitude crystallized by great cataclysms such as the Civil War.” 
This sort of theory may seem to rest on an assumption that contemporary polit- 
ical groupings may have a ghostly family tree reaching deep into a politico- 
historical subconscious.” Be that as it may, the relationships between past and 
present partisan behavior do not seem to be a matter of chance. To understand 
the mechanism by which local party groups are constructed and maintained 
through time might provide a better basis for comprehension of broader ques- 
tions about the nature of party. 


TABLE IV 


PERSISTENCH OF PARTY LOYALTI@S: 1948 PARTISAN DIVIBION OF COUNTY OFFICES IN OHIO 
COUNTIES 45-49 PER CENT DEMOCRATIC IN 1948 PRESIDENTIAL VOTING AND UNDER 50 PER 
CENT URBAN ACCORDING TO COUNTY PLURALITY IN GUBERNATORIAL ELECTION OF 1861 








Democratic Unionist 
1861. - 1861 

Number of counties 7 9 
Number of county offices 63 © 8l 
Offices Democratic 1948 33 2 

Per Cent Demacratic : 52.4 25.9 
Offices Republican 1948 > 320 60 

Per Cent Republican 47.6 74.1 


Comments. While these bits of evidence point to no earthshaking conclusions, 
they do pin down a few propositions and suggest lines for further inquiry. 

1. While the trend ir. party control of county government moves with the 
presidential trend, local candidates of both parties in considerable degree with- 
stand the tides that batter their presidential ticket. This differential points to 
a relatively high stability of partisan attitudes of electors with respect to local 
government, especially local rural government; it also points to the obverse 


8 Local histories constitute a source that remains to be exploited by students of 
politics. Although the production of local chronologies does not seem to attract first rate 
historical talent, local histcries, perhaps fortuitously, record data that are porten most re- 
vealing when viewed through an appropriate analytical framework. 

13 In faot, it also seems that ghostly descendants remain of partisan groups that once 
_were far more corporeal. In 1944 Ohio had 28 rural counties that were predominantly 
Republican in the presidential voting in that year, that is, less than 40 per cent Demo- 
cratic. Of the 28 counties 21 had been Unionist in 1867. In the seven 1867 Democratic 
counties, the Democrats in 1944 had nominees for 68.2 per cent of the county posts; in 
the twenty-one 1867 Unionist counties the Democrats had nominees for only 85.4 per cent 
of the county posts. In the seven 1867 Democratic counties some sort of Democratic group 
or tradition must have lingered on to produce competition for county office in spite of the 
fact that the counties had long since moved over to the Republican side of the fence. 
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\ 
phenome perhaps more significant, ar a relatively high volatility in the 
presidential vote.“ 

2. Local resistance to presidential tides seems to be based on local party 
' groupings or loyalties with impressive capacities of survival. The analysis 
throws no light on the nature or mechanisms of these groupings save that they 
seem to maintain themselves over extremely long periods of time. 

3. The success of local party groups, Republican and Democratic, in resist- 
ing swings against them in the presidential vote indicates that ticket splitting 

r “independence” represents not solely the chance differentiation of the merits 
of particular candidates or the random distribution of individual skill in culti- 
vating the electors but in large measure a systematic resistance to the drag-of 
the presidential trend. Local political competition seems to occur within a. 
framework fixed by the presidential trend and the balance between local groups 
with roots in the far past. That is, the chances for the local candidate to separate 
himself from the presidential trend depend, perhaps at times unbeknownst to 
- himself, on long established characteristics of the structure and behavior of 
his community as well as on the stage in the political cycle at which an election 
occurs. 

4, The evidence gives some empirical basis for the old maxim that realistic 
state and local leaders should concern themselves chiefly with getting a presi- 
dential nominee able to. pull their own slate into office. The systematic lag 
between local and presidential shifts supports the inference that, at least in 
rural counties, presidential candidates receive little help from their fellow par- 
tisans in county organizations. County cliques save themselves rather than 
stem the tide against their presidential candidate. County candidates of the 
local outs probably benefit from, rather than push along, a presidential tide 
toward the head of their ticket. All of which may contain implications of some 
importance for the nature of presidential politics and for the place of local organ- 
izations in the national party structure. 

5. Even this sketchy analysis provides clues that could be followed up in 
the intensive study of individual counties. This suggests that comparative 
statistical analysis might be a means for elevating the case study of the specific 
local political situation from the human interest and anecdotal level to a status 
of usefulness in the general study of the political process. Differential statistical 
analysis may both aid in the perception of salient characteristics of particular 
situations and facilitate the production of pieces of research susceptible of 
being added together to enlarge the meager store of systematic tnowledge about 
local politics. : 


u The relationships shown in Figure 1 probably reflect the peculiar circumstances of 
Ohio, yet somewhat similar relationships appear in the Iowa data. That may be seen by 
placing on a chart the following series, in which the Democratic percentage of county 
offices is listed first after the date and then the percentage of counties with Democratic 
presidential pluralities: 1920, 12.0, 0.0; 1924, 15.4, 0.0; 1928, 12.9, 6.1;.1982, 36.5, 93.9; 
1936, 34.8, 81.8; 1940, 21.9, 35.4; 1944, 16.7, 33.3; 1948, 20.3, 53.6. The figures were built 
up from the listing of county officials in the Iowa bluebook. The 1928 and 1932 figures 
may not be exactly comparable with those of other years as the bluebook did not list 

county supervisors for those years. 
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BRITISH BY-ELECTIONS, 1952 


RICHARD M. SCAMMON 
Depariment of State 


In October, 1951 Winston Churchill returned to head Britain’s govern- 
ment; the Labor ministry which had held power since the summer of 1945 had 
been narrowly defeated in a general election and Clement Attlee’s six years as 
Britain’s first Minister were ended. But this change of leadership marked no 
change in the British political wars—and one of the most interesting, and most 
revealing, of the areas of these wars has been that of the by-elections. 

These by-elections, special votes to fill vacancies in the House of Commons, 
took place in ten widely separated districts during the fourteen months from 
the general election of October, 1951 to the end of 1952. Four of the vacancies 
they were held to fill were caused by the death of a sitting MP, two by resig- 
nation, and the other four by elevation or. succession of the incumbent to the 
House of Lords. i ; 

Of the elections, seven were held in England, one in Scotland (East Dundee) 
and two in Northern Ireland. Though six of the ten constituencies. involved are 
so-called “borough” seats and four “county” seats, eight were, in fact, urban, 
two of the “county” seats (Cleveland and Farnworth) being actually urban 
areas despite their legal designation. With two of these urban constituencies 
strongly Tory seaside towns (Southport and Bournemouth), the percentage 
totals for the parties shown in Table I are slightly more inclined to the Conser- 
vative side than the national percentages for the last general election.! 

To fill these ten vacancies only nine actual contests were held. In the North 
Antrim district, the then “Father” of the House, Sir Hugh O'Neill, resigned 


TABLE I. VOTH FOR CANDIDATES IN CONTESTED 1951 GENHRAL AND 1952 BY-ELECTION 
CONSTITUENCIES, UNITED KINGDOM HOUSE OF COMMONS 








, October, 1951 1952 
Candidates General Election By-Elections 
Nine Conservative candidates 221 ,820 (50.5%) 167,209 (49.4%) 
Nine Labor candidates + 201,441 (45.9%) 158,778 (46.9%) 
` Liberal candidates (three at GE, two S 
at 1952 by-elections) g 15,693 ( 3.6%) ` 7,449 ( 2.2%) 
All other candidates (none at GE, j 
' three at 1952 by-elections) - — — 4,914 ( 1.5%) 
Totals - 438,954 838,350 


The totals above exclude the uncontested North Antrim seat; the Conservative figures 
include the Ulster Unionist candidate at South Belfast and the ‘Conservative and 
National Liberal” candidate at East Dundee. 


1 The percentage division of the 1951 general election popular vote was 48.77 for Labor, 
47.98 Conservative, 2.55 Liberal, and .70 for all other candidates. — ‘ 
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his seat after 37 years of parliamentary service, to be succeeded by his son— 
Phelim O'Neill. At the general election and at the by-election the return of the 
Ulster Unionist O’Neills was unopposed. The politics of Ulster, mixed as they 
are with strong religious feelings, change little. Unopposed returns are not un- 
common in this area and: the North Antrim seat (and the double-member 
Antrim constituency preceding it) has been without contest in six of the nine 
general elections since 1922. 

As bag been generally the case with parliamentary by-elections, voter 
interest fell below that of the general election in October, 1951. Without ex- 
ception the participation was lower at the by-elections than at the general 
vote, the average decline being around 11,200 votes. Only in the Wycombe 
division did the participation even approach that of the general election. In 
this constituency, won by the Conservatives with a narrow 1753 vote majority 
in 1951, the drop in total vote was only 1015, but in all other seats it ran much 
higher. , 

Politically the majority of these ten districts must be regarded as ‘“‘safe’’— 
Leeds and Small Heath for Labor, Bournemouth, Southport, North Antrim, 
and South Belfast for the Conservatives. Two others have substantial Labor 
majorities—Farnworth and East Dundee. Only two could be regarded as periph- 
eral—Cleveland and Wycombe. Given this political complexion, it is not 
surprising that there were no changes in the party loyalties of the constituen- 
cies involved—five remained Labor, five remained Conservative. Moreover, the 
percentage shifts represented in Table I (overall) and Table IT (constituency- 
by-constituency) are small indeed. For the whole United Kingdom the shift 
is but a single vote in a hundred, this single elector moving from Conservative 
over to Labor. 

This shift appears to have been somewhat stronger in the first half of the 
year as represented by Leeds, Southport, and the single summer by-election— 
East Dundee. In the Fall, however, the balance appears to have been almost 
- equal, with no one of the by-elections in October and November showing 
shifts of as much as a single percentage point, save at Small Heath, where the 
absence of a Liberal candidate made the circumstances non-comparable. In the 
four Fall by-elections excluding Small Heath and North Antrim (unopposed), 
Labor gained in two (seven-tenths of a percentage point at Farnworth and 
eight-tenths at South Belfast) and the Tories in two (seven-tenths of a point at 
Cleveland, three-tenths at Wycombe). 

Of all the by-elections, Labor bettered its position in six, the Conservatives 
in two, with the circumstances of two not-comparable. At South-East Leeds,’ 
South Belfast, and Farnworth, Labor polled a higher percentage vote in a 
straight fight. At Southport ahd at Small Heath, Labor gained more from the 
Liberals’ lowered poll or failure to fight than did the Conservatives.? At East 
Dundee in July Scottish Nationalist and Independent candidates polled 

2 This is to be especially noted in the light of the generally accepted proposition that 


Liberals forced to choose between Labor and Conservative tend to vote in the ratio of 2:1 
or 5:3 for the Conservative candidate. i 
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TABLE I. COMPARATIVE POLLING PERCENTAGES 








Class A. Constituencies with straight Labor-Conservative contests at both the General 


Election and the By-Election: ¢ 
Conservative Labor 
South-East Leeds GE 39.5 80.5 
(February) > . By 36.8 - 63.2 
Cleveland GE ; 45.2 A - 54.8 
(October) By ` 45.9 54.1 
Wycombe ` ` ' GE 51.7 48.3 
(November) By ` -52.0 48.0 
Farnworth GE 40.8 59.2 
(November) By 40.1 59.9 
Class B. Constituencies with Liberal candidates at the General Election, the By-Election, 
or both: i : 
Conservative Labor Liberal Independent 
East Bournemouth and GE 63.3 25.1 11.6 — 
Christchurch By 61.8 23.4 10.1 4.7 
(February) 
Southport GE 60.2 . 24.8 15.0 — 
(Eebruary) By 62.0 28.5 9.5 — 
Small Heath . GE 30.9) 63.4 5.7 an 
, (November) i By 33.0 67.0 — — 
Class ©. Constituencies with multi-partite contests at either the General Election or the 
By-Election, but uncontested by Liberals: Z 
Conservative Labor Independent 
East Dundee GE 46.2 2 63.8 — 
(July) By 35.6 56.2 8.2 


Class D. Constituencies in Northern Ireland: 


Ulster Unionist Labor 
(Conservative) 3 
North Antrim GE Unopposed . — 
(October) By Unopposed — 
South Belfast - GE _ 76.8 24.2 
» (November) By 75.1 24.9 ` 








8.1 per cent of the vote, but Labor still managed to increase its 1951 strength 
by 2.5 percentage points while the Conservatives lost the difference—10.6. 
At Cleveland and Farnworth the Conservatives made their only gains— 
small percentage increases in straight fights with Labor—and in two con- 
stituencies the circumstances of the by-election made comparison with the 
October, 1951 vote of no value. In one of these—North Antrim—an Ulster 
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Unionist (Conservative) was rettirmed unopposed at both elections; in the 
other-—-Bournemouth—a by-election Independent polled 4.7 per cent of the 
votes, drawing about equally from Conservative, Labor, and Liberal, and leav- 
ing no definable trend for the division. 

Given the small shifts- involved in these by-elections of 1952 it would be i im- 
possible to predict the course of the next British general. election with any 
surety, the more so since the later by-elections have not’ small, but tiny, 
_ changes. However, past by-elections have been very sound in predicting at- 
least the general trend of- subsequent general elections and there is no reason 
to believe the future will be any less reliable than the past. For those concerned 
with the results of the next British general election, the Eyer of 1953 
and 1954 should prove most revealing. 
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Contemporary Political Science: A Survey of Methods, Research and Teaching. 
A Symposium DEvELoPED BY UNESCO. (Paris: UNESCO. 1950. Pp. 714. 
$5.00.) ` 


~" Social Science Research Methods. By Wrson Grex. (New York: Appleton- 


_ Century-Crofts. 1950. Pp. vii, 391. $4.00.) 


Field Theory in Social Science. SELECTED PAPERS BY KURT LEWIN, EDITED BY 
Dorwin Cartwricut. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1951. Pp. xx, 
346. $5.00.) : 


One of the first projects UNESCO undertook, so we are told in the intro- 
duction to the volume Contemporary Political Science, was a review of ‘methods 
in Political Science.” Among the reasons there given are its “newness,” the 
“uneven character of its present development,” and the “distinct trends to be 
observed.” The author of this introduction, Massimo Salvadori, thinks that 
“certainly” political science is more recent than law, political economy and 
sociology. This seems à strange assertion in view of the fact that the Greeks, _ 
who started many of the modern sciences, recognized a distinct political 
science of high sophistication, while they did not initiate a science of law, and 
did not recognize a distinct science of either political economy or sociology. 
As to the scientific claims of sociology, the world of scholarship is divided to 
this day. But the view expressed by the writer of the introduction does not 
seem to be shared by many of the contributors to the volume, who variously 
trace political science back to the sixteenth century or to antiquity. Salvadori 
himself speaks of the foundation of the chair of politics at the University of 
Upsala in the seventeenth century. (The date is not 1662, as here given, but 
1622, as correctly stated by Hastad on page 150.) The only reason for mention- 
ing this matter is that there would be little basis for undertaking such a review, 
if political science were so recent a newcomer; actually it is probably one of 
the oldest of all sciences. As for the other two reasons, we know of no field of 
research in which development is not uneven, if by that vague phrase is meant 
that some aspects of it are more fully developed than others, nor do we know 
of one in which there are not various distinct trends. In short, we conclude 
that UNESCO had no particular reason for starting with political science, 
except that those in charge are interested in it, as indeed they well might be. 
As regards this point, one is tempted to quote from Thomas I. Cook’s able 
paper: “... political science in the United States has grown rapidly as an 
independent discipline, but ...is more independent than disciplined, has 
revolted unduly against its progenitors, and has become as rootless as it is ac- 
tive.” 

UNESCO’s report is divided into two major parts, one presenting individual 
papers on political science in the various countries; the other, papers on spe- 
cific fields. The second part is subdivided into four chapters, dealing with 
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political institutions; parties, groups and public opinion; international relations; ` 
and the organization of teaching and research. However, these latter topical 
divisions are actually organized according to the country pattern also, resulting 
inevitably in a good deal. of overlapping. Part One is rather ambitiously en- 
titled: “Political Science: Object, Methodology, Theory and Surveys.” Austria, 
India, France, Switzerland, Uruguay, Sweden, the Middle East, Canada, 
Poland, Argentina, the United States, Mexico, Brazil, Italy, Spain, the 
Netherlands, Great Britain, Japan, Australia, the USSR, Belgium and China 
are dealt with, and in this order. Why in this order? Because the editors— 
unfortunately—decided to print the papers in accordance with the alphabetical 
order of the authors. The haphazard nature of the compilation could not have 
been more vividly portrayed than by thi§ device. Actually, the United States 
is represented by three and France by two papers; no explanation is given for 
this plethora of material. The most striking omission is Germany ; it is brought 
in by the back door, so +o speak, in an undistinguished and obsolete paper by 
Adamovitch, the venerable Austrian judge whose old-fashioned notions are 
further mangled by a poor translation. The omission is the more astonishing, 
since a number of the other papers refer again and again to the fact that polit- 
ical science in their countries follows the German tradition, or insist upon the 
basic importance of such German authors as Max Weber, Hegel or Marx. 
Yet the editors evidently never caught on. 

It is manifestly impossible to do justice to the many interesting perspectives 
that the several country reports open up. Suffice it to say that, the best ones 
among them avoid the unfortunate tendency of many to present essentially 
. & selected bibliography cf recent writings in the broad field of politics. Would 
it not have been wiser to organize an appendix in which a selected bibliography 
covering all the countries might have been compiled, thus freeing the authors 
of these papers for more penetrating analysis? Would it not also have been 
wiser to group these papers in accordance with such broader regional patterns 
as Latin America, Scandinavia, and the British Dominions? Surely the report 
would have gained in both lucidity and comprehensibility from such a 
procedure. ; 

R. Aron’s paper on political science in France and that of B. S. Keirstead 
and F. M. Watkins on Canada are perhaps the best, with W. A. Robson’s 
on Great Britain following closely. In these three studies there emerges a clear 
picture of how political science is placed within the totality: of the social sci- 
ences. Robson’s paper, while reviewing particular works, still manages to 
bring out the vital empirical pattern of British political science; he notes that 
in spite of fine work in theory and its history, there is an insufficient link be- 
tween political theory and practice which is perhaps not unrelated to another 
defect, namely that “political theory in Great Britain has proceeded on the as- 
sumption that men are rational beings.” A theory cast into such a rationalistic 
frame cannot but remain remote from studies of political reality. Canadian po- 
litical science appears to be suffering from the same defect, reinforced by the 
close association with and subordination to economics which has been Canada’s 
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special tradition. France, by contrast, has neither the realistic and empirical 
studies of Great Britain and Canada, nor the rationalistic theory, but instead 
“has ching desperately to its inherited ideologies; it has continued the out- 
moded debate between the ancient monarchy and the revolution; it has con- 
centrated only on the peculiar treasures of her own political arrangements.” 
But even as regards the latter, Aron’s paper is filled with questions rather than 
reviews of work accomplished and he grimly notes that this may be due to the 
French preference for discussion rather than investigation. What he considers 
- the twofold indifference to fact and theory alike, while certainly noticeable in 
“France, is equally characteristic of most of Europe, with few exceptions. 

Needless to say, it is impossible to enter here into a discussion of the numer- 
ous substantive papers in the sections dealing with specific fields, such as com- 
parative institutions, local government, ‘parties and public opinion, and inter- 
- national relations. While a number of the individual papers-are interesting, 
the total effect is a considerable hodge-podge, with no attempt to establish 
any sort of coordination or interrelation. I found the paper by M. Duverger 
on the study of political institutions in France interesting, though it too is 
largely bibliographical. The author’s bias is revealed in, for example, his firm 
praise of Charles Maurras. Such praise is, of course, traditional with French 
intellectuals, and shows their tendency to, overvalue brilliance as contrasted 
with soundness, and literary merit above scientific breadth and thoroughness. 
Another good paper is contributed by Merle Fainsod on the study of govern- 
ment and economic life. The author’s established competence in the field ` 
and methodological sophistication oblige him to recognize the limitations of 
political science in the field of public economic policy, yet he is right in insisting 
that “the political scientist has an important contribution to make to the anal- 
ysis of public economic policy.” Unfortunately, it remains somewhat uncertain 
just what this specific contribution might be. ~~ 

Papers by F. Goguel, Peter Odegard and D. Thomson on the state of research 
on parties and public opinion in France, the United States, and Britain, 
respectively, reflect the professional quality of their authors; yet one wonders 
whether an exchange of the papers among them and eventual consolidation 
into one comprehensive and comparative analysis would not have been more 
revealing. For.even the basic referents, such as the party, are at variance, and 
no attempt is made to correlate the several analyses with some of the leading 
definitions. Similar general comments might be made about the section on 
international relations. Here we find five papers, dealing with international 
relations in the Soviet Union, France, Britain, the United States, and ‘‘German-. 
speaking countries.” The last, by Verdross of Vienna, deals only with inter- 
national law. The greatest defect in this section is the failure to take adequate 
account of the very considerablé contribution diplomatic historians have made 
to the field of international relations in Be AALODS; the whole section is rather 
. Juridical in its orientation. 

All in all, it is very doubtful, in the opinion of this reviewer, whether the 
approach followed i in this.volume was the wise one, if an assessment of con- 
temporary political science was desired. For the broader lines of development 
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are obscured, the relations with the other social sciences are dealt with in- 
cidentally and inconsistently, and the future course of the field is left obscure. 
The attempt to bring the Soviet Union into such an appraisal'is of. dubious 
value, since no political science worthy of the name does or can exist in totali- 
tarian dictatorships; the virtual omission of Germany gives the whole the 
quality of a torso. f 

Two fairly recent stucies in method may serve as a contrast to the UNESCO 
report. One, Wilson Gee’s Soctal Sctence Research Methods, demonstrates that 
treating the methodological issues of all the social sciences together has distinct 
‘advantages. The author, after some rather pedestrian introductory comments 
on the social sciences and current trends,,and on the meaning of research, takes 
up what he calls the “logical methods,” and follows this with a chapter each 
on the case method, the statistical method, the historical method, the survey 
method, and the experimental method. Since the book is intended as a teaching 
aid, each chapter is rounded out by. some questions and suggested readings. 
Yet, curiously, the treatment does not touch upon Max Weber or Pareto, 
upon Lasswell, Kluckhohn or Mead, in short upon the sharp controversies 
raging at. present. It is, however, built upon certain particular works, ‘e.g., 
A. Wolf’s, the entire treatment proceeding in the form of extended quotations 
and connecting comment. 

Very different is the approach of Kurt Lewin’s Field Theory in Social Science. 
For here we have expounded, in a series of papers, the brilliant methodological 
approach of the late author, one of the outstanding psychologists of our fime. 
Lewin does not actually deal with political science, but the bearing is clear. 
He asserts that “power does not have the same dimension as psychological 
force.” For that reason, Lewin would not identify the “power field” with the 
“force field.” The greater power of A may not mean pressure upon the lesser _ 
power of B. Interestingly enough, Lewin suggests further that values are 
constructs which have the same psychological dimension as power fields. These 
are intriguing suggestive generalizations which certainly deserve further 
exploration by political scientists. 

If Gee’s is a general survey, and Lewin’s is a specific challenge, they yet both 
have more significance in connection with any discussion of methodology in 
political science than the vague, inchoate, and contradictory suggestions on 
the subject contained in the UNESCO volume. It seems very.clear that if 
UNESCO wishes to make real contributions to the international cooperation 
of researchers and intellectuals, it will have to free itself of the tendency to 
international kowtowing, of the tendency to avoid conflict and controversy, 
and of the fear of “taking a stand.” This reviewer cannot help feeling that three 
or four group reports, made after a sufficient number of get-togethers by indi- 
viduals outstanding in three or four countries where something is happening, 
and implemented by a discriminating annotated bibliography, would have 
told the reader a greet deal more about contemporary political science than 
does the volume here reviewed. 

, C. J. FRIEDRICE. 

Harvard University. - 
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The New Science of Politics: An Introductory Essay. By ERrIc VOEGBLIN. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 193. $8.00.) — 


Professor Voegelin occupies an unusual place in American political science. 
He is one of the most distinguished interpreters to Americans.of the non-liberal . 
streams of European thought. To this professional vocation he brings a remark- 
able breadth of knowledge, and a historical imagination that ranges frequently 
into brilliant insights and generalizations. With such a peculiar excellence, he 
reduces the shock to the average political scientist when he is led outside of the 
presuppositions of liberalism, a shock that is a part both of the process of self- 
interpretation and self-education. 

The current volume thinks of a new political science as the body of theory 
that is emerging from the obsolescence of positivist liberalism (pp. 8 ff.). A new 
science of politics will theorize until its principles meet the philosophy of his- 
tory, and until there is a return to consciousness of principle. According to 
Voegelin, “the attack on metaphysics can be undertaken with a good conscience 
only from the safe distance of imperfect knowledge” (p. 20). The author de- 
velops his case almost entirely outside of the vocabulary of traditional political 
science, but this is probably the only way by which the alternative interpreta- _ 
tion can be stated with effectiveness. Every society, the author believes, is 
seeking a principle of self-interpretation and a statement: of what it represents. 

Three levels are offered on which this objective may be stated: the elemental, 
the existential, and the transcendental. At the elemental level, one may de- 
scribe the structural articulation of modern representative government; at the 
existential, one reachés a symbolism or a statement of meaning of the political ` 
truth that a society embodies (pp. 59 ff.); and at the transcendental level thé 
great dualisms of human experience return, in which theory at its best may 
explain death, love, and justice. 

It is, of course, the transcendental level and its relation to the science of 
politics that concern the author. Between 800 B.C. and 300 B.C. the human 
mind opened; it became conscious of philosophy in the Greek sense, and the 

` idea of the “theory” of politics was born. However, the philosopher was the 
true type, as he sought the explication of the transcendental experience of men, 
while the intellectual or the sophist failed to become a “mature man” in the 
Aristotelian meaning of the word. Likewise, the philosopher was concerned 
with the relation of man to God, and the judgment of social relations in this 
light. The psyche became the sensorium of transcendent truth, while society 
became in measure a representative of it as well. In essence, Voegelin seeks to . 
demonstrate that the maximum differentiation of human experience is to be 
found in philosophy and in Christianity; here is the orbit of theory; it is here 

that the emergence of a new science of politics is to be observed; and it is here 
that the doxat or ideologies of liberal revolt attack with desperate but failing 
hope. 

Voegelin describes various historical situations. He deals with the struggle 
within the Roman Empire between the old representation and the new Chris- 
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tian force; the Puritan ideology, and the caustic analysis offered by Richard 
Hooker of the new mass movement; and the Hobbesian statement of a civil 
theology, ending in the totalitarian movements of our time. But what he is con- . 
cerned with primarily is that the effort to divinize the here and now, the tem- 
poral order, means the suppression of the truth of the soul in favor of a civil 
theology. Modernity in essence began in the ninth century of our era, and it 


. was and has been precisely the effort through knowledge to make society im- 


minent and divine. This Voegelin calls the “Gnostic Revolution,” that gained 
force with Joachim of Flora’s ‘“Third Realm” and ends in the present, for the 
totalitarianism of our time is the “journey’s end of the Gnostic search for a civil © 
theology” (p. 163). Modernity is simply the growth of Gnosticism. 

-The author takes his stand with the truth of the soul and against the civil 
theology that seeks to unite the existential with the transcendental. During the 
last half century the reconstruction of a science of man on such a basis has 
made its advances. Its exponents see that the Gnostic dream world is not the 


_ Teal world, and for them there is no sliding transition from liberalism to com- 


munism that may be observed in a modern writer like Harold Laski. Its ex- 
ponents show no intellectual paralysis before either National Socialism or com- 
munism, that is, before modernity without restraint. Among the English and 
the Americans, thinks Voegelin, one finds the greatest restraint, and here per- 
haps in the end the truth of soul can resist the modern Gnostic and liberal 
revolution. Voegelin would insist, and this is surely part of his achievement, 
that there can be a science of politics that is not mere elemental analysis of 
power or the group process, and which is likewise not merely the mythology of 
a total nation; it will not be the currently conventional liberal or secular 
science of politics, for it will rest on the Greek and Christian vision of philos- 
ophy. ` 
Francis G. Wuson. 
University of Ilinois. . 


Georges Sorel, Prophet Without Honor: A Study tn ‘Anti-Intellectualism. By 
Ricaarp Humparey. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. Pp. 246. 
$4.00.) : 


` The Genesis of Georges Sorel: An Account of His Formative Period Followed by a 


Study of His Influence. By James H. MerseL. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: George , 
Wahr Publishing Company. 1951. Pp. 320. $5.00.) 


These two studies (together with Scott H. Lytle’s succinct essay in Modern i 


. France, edited by E. M. Earle, Princeton, 1951) represent the most ambitious 


efforts yet made in English to interpret the thought of the “baffling, misunder- 
stood, and maligned” Georges Sorel. It is sometimes a minor catastrophe in 
scholarship when two texts on the same subject appear simultaneously, but 
such is not the case here. Each author has his own purpose and viewpoint, 
and each sheds much new light on a complex personality and the intellectual 
environment in which he lived. Humphrey’s work is the slighter of the two, 
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yet- stands as a model of well arranged, if not always conclusive, analysis. 
Professor Meisel’s study suffers from loose organization, and incidentally from 
a distracting lithoprint crawling with mechanical errors; but these deficiencies 
are more than compensated by his penetrating insights and the richness of his 
documentation. Of particular interest is his presentation of Sorel’s relationships 
with Croce, Pareto, and Michels, and his discussion of Sorel’s influence. 

. Humphrey starts from the essential point that the “unity of Sorel’s work, and 

its real impetus, are to be found in his unremitting search for some new ethical 
principle that might bring about a rejuvenation of modern society” (p. 9). This 
_ moral impulse was joined to a pessimistic belief that all cultures are subject 
through history to the forces of entropy and decadence, stayed only by occa- 
sional moments of grandeur in which a new faith, an ideology reflecting material 
conditions yet also the result of individual and social will, recreates a dynamic 
unity. For his own day Sorel concluded (at least in his Reflections on Violence, 
1908) that a new morality must be sought in the discipline of creative, auton- 
omous, industrial labor; while a new faith could be borne only. through the ` 
myth of the general strike, which would bring into play theessential idealism, ` 
the sense of personal significance and responsibility, of the proletariat. Violence 
must be threatened, if not actually invoked, to produce a sharp division be- 
tween. the classes and a decisive result. Finally, from the feelings aroused by 
the challenge of the syndicalist strike would come the motivations for a sub- 
stantial advance in the quality and quantity of the industrial product. 

What are we to make of this ingenious hypothesis, put together in Sorel’s 
book-cluttered garret in Boulogne-sur-Seine, and flashing the facets of Rous- 
.seau’s géneral will, Hegel’s free spirit, Proudhon’s morality ‘of labor, Marx’s 
class struggle, aid Bergson’s élan vital? Humphrey’s thesis is that while 
Sorel’s formula is a disappointment as a description of the actual course of 
the syndicalist movement, it nonetheless reveals a profound understanding 
of the causes and the necessary cure of the sickness of industrial civilization. 
He suggests that Sorel is to be grouped with Nietzsche and Freud. “All three 
of them saw that-the system of organization that was giving man unparalleled 
power over his environment could at the same time create such an intolerable 
burden that the individual might well be crushed .by it. Whether they set as 
their ideal.the superman, the whole man, or the creatively free workingman, 
they were seeking in the best tradition of humanism for a set of values that 
might permit man to express himself in responsible action with his fellows” 
(p. 218). “All of these images represent ... man freely conscious of his power 
and exercising it without fear in the control of his‘environment” (pp. 220-221). 

Humphrey has found the right company for Sorel, but his generosity in ` 
concluding that “the basic problem remains as he stated it” (p. 223), strikes 
one as excessive. It is now too late to admire the glittering paradox involved in 
verbalizations that assert that the power drive in individuals and in. groups 
must be freed rather than repressed as the condition for the realization of 
creative harmony. With en bo myth of syndicalist violence swallows up 
any criteria of “humanism” “responsible action” that might inform the 
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search for a “set of values.” The ultimate premise of Sorel’s system was stated 
in his early work, Le procès de Socrate (Paris, 1889, p: 44): “According to a law 
of our nature we wish to have something indemonstrable to believe.” Even if 
one accepts this metaphysic (Humphrey apparently -does; this reviewer does 
not), the difficulties of showing how socially useful indemonstrable values, 
apart from the value of conflict as an end in itself, can emerge from a context 
of social violence are not resolved by an appreciation: of the pom character 
of Sorel’s imagery. : 

Meisel’s researches probe beneath the surface of this pesca One key to 
the puzzle of Sorel he finds in Croce’s criticism of Sorel’s methodology. Croce 
had pointed out (in a preface to the Italian edition of the Reflections) that 
Sorel attempts to separate scientific history and religious faith, making the 
former simply a factual description of the impact of the latter on human insti- 
tutions. But this is impossible. All history includes a judgment of the causes 
and consequences of faith, because all history is an interpretation of reality 
conducted more or less consciously in terms of philosophical categories. 
Meisel observes: “The most dangerous character of this thrust is obvious; 
Sorel’s rejection of psychologic history, on the surface of it a: defense of the- 
ology, is also, and perhaps primarily, the vindication of his doctrine of the social 
Myth as a force impervicus to all factual inquiry. If religious faith has to ‘show 

cause’ as to its scientific value, then the secularized faith that mirrors itself in 
a myth, likewise becomes subject to the pragmatic test; in losing its charmed 
character it preserves little if anything of its usefulness as a suggestive doctrine 
of political action” (p. 285). Clearly, it is this device of holding the content of 
the myth sacrosanct that enables Sorel to indulge in the illogic of deriving from 
it the union of individual ‘creativity with mass action, faith and heroism with 
material objectives, and increased production with industrial strife. 

Meanwhile the prediction of the impact of the myth proved to be something 
less than scientifically accurate. Meisel traces the present irrelevance of syndi- 
calist theory to the simple fact that “time has run out on the proletariat, 
heroism or no heroism” (p. 279). It was‘ necessary to Sorel’s theory that the . 
capitalist power remain in force. But the shift from a capitalist dominated 
economy to a state socialism friendly to the workers happened before the pro- 
letariat had sufficient time to develop its full strength or its new morality. 
However, the possibility must be recognized that syndicalist theory may still 

_have its influence in a context not conceived by Sorel; perhaps, as Meisel 
suggests, as part of a reaction to the bureaucratization of democratic socialism, 
more probably among those peoples where the workers’ interest has become 
the touchstone of political ideology and where there yet exists ‘some care to 
escape the totalitarian impasse reached by Marxism in Russia. 

To read these two important treatises is to become aware that Sorel aie - 
as few other thinkers, the preoccupations, the subtleties, and the torments of 
contemporary French politics. His defense of the myth of syndicalist violence 
as an adequate secular response to a deeply felt need for a unifying ethic illus- 
trates the French capacity for making the rejection of faith a faith in itself. 
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His ability to project hypotheses unhindered by empirical considerations 
suggests the gulf that exists between thought and action in French political 
life. His pessimism is the natural consequence of the fact that every French 
‘revolution has ended in a disappointment. He was not so much the prophet of 
the modern age as the victim of his country’s history. 
ARNAUD B. LEAVELLE. 
Stanford University. 


Morals and Law: The Growth of Aristotle's Legal Theory. By Max HAMBURGER. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1951. Pp. xvi, 191. $3.75.) 


The commendable purpose of the present work is to determine ‘‘What 
' theories [of jurisprudence] of enduring value” are to.be found in Aristotle’s 
Ethics, Polttics, and Rhetoric (p. xiii). The author is severely critical of the ‘‘su- 
per-historiciam” ‘that confuses the account of “the historical and genetic 
development of Aristotle’s mind and work” with the ‘essence of his teachings” 
(pp. xi, xii). This would seem to promise an interpretation and evaluation of 
Aristotle’s legal theory, with the genetic method used only as an instrument 
to establish the meaning of Aristotle’s text. Unfortunately, however, much of 
the book is a polemic against Werner Jaeger and “his pupil Walzer.” The weight 
of the attack, moreover, bears not on the genetic method, as abused by his- 
toricism, but on a specific application of. that method by Jaeger. Jaeger had 
maintained that the Magna Moralia was a short manual compiled by a late 
_ peripatetic, out of the Hudemian and Nicomachean Ethics. Hamburger asserts 
` that it is an early and authentic work of Aristotle. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, the method employed by Hamburger is not fundamentally different 
from that of Jaeger, and is insufficient to decide the question. _ 

It is to the author’s credit that he himself states the most telling objection 
to this method: “Jaeger, in his startling theory, had arranged the eight books 
of the Politics in a genetic sequence III, II, VII, VIII, IV, V, VI, I, supposedly 
corresponding to diverse ‘strata’ in Aristotle’s development. In the introduc- 
tion to his recent translation of the Politics [Sir Ernest] Barker restores the 
original order I-VIII. Here the crucial question is whether a ‘realistic’ method _ 
can be distinguished from an earlier ‘idealistic’ one belonging to a time when 

~ Aristotle was still under the influence of Plato. According to Barker—and the 
present writer concurs—the only conclusion warranted in this connection is 
that Aristotle handled different themes in different ways” (p. 3). Barker’s 
critique of Jaeger pointed out that the problem of explaining the diverse 
“strata” exists only if one assumes that the different parts of the Politics are 
mutually inconsistent. And Barker has shown convincingly, I think, that this - 
assumption is untenable. , l 
Hamburger’s chronology, like Jaeger’s, is determined by the interpretation 
of the texts it is meant to fit. He takes up a number of juridical topics, then 
. summarizes or paraphrases successively the arguments of Magna Moralia, the 
Eudemtan Ethics, and the Nicomachean Ethics. There follows a comparison of 
the several accounts “with regard to their perfection in relation to pre-- 
Aristotelian thought and to the degree of their perfection” as representations 
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of Aristotelian thought (p. 5). It will be seen from this that everything depends 

upon how Aristotelian thought in its perfection is conceived. This decided, the , 
chronology follows, sd that, e.g., if it is discovered that the formulations of the 
Nicomachean Ethics are generally the longest of the three, this can be held to 
represent the fullness of maturity; but when that work happens to be the 
briefest on a given point, the superiority of conciseness is acclaimed. It is 
unfortunate for his general chronological thesis that the author agrees with von 


. Arnim that “the crowning word of Peripatetic Ethics, for which we wait in 


y 


vain in EN [Nicomackean Ethics] or even in EE [Eudemian Ethics)” is a passage 
in Magna Moralia. This should make it a late work. Since, however, Magna 
Moralia is held to be immature in comparison with the other works, someone 
might have concluded that Jaeger was right in regarding this immaturity as a 
sign of spuriousness. Therefore a passage from Magna Moralia was needed, 
rising “to such heights of lucidity in formulating the leitmotiv of Aristotelian 
Ethic” that it would be “hard to believe that a Peripatetic of Theophrastus’ 
day, so indifferent to precise definition” could have written it (p. 6). This 
passage, which is held to represent “the quintessence of Aristotelian ethics 
strikingly opposed to Socratic-Platonic rationalism,” reads: ‘Speaking 
generally, it is not the case . . . that reason is the principle of and guide to vir- 
tue, but rather the feelings.” This opposition is much less striking, however, 
when the passage is “ead along with the immediately preceding sentence. 
There it is asserted that virtue requires both right reason and disciplined pas- 
sions, and that neither alone is sufficient, Similarly, when the author para- 
phrases Aristotle to sey, in the Nicomachean Ethics, that “Al virtues are a 
mean between two extremes” he neglects the important qualification that 
“what is intermediate is [also] an extreme,” and hence that virtue is an ex- 
treme “with regard to what is best and right” (Ntcomachean Ethics, 1107a9). 
Finally, the author is so impressed by Aristotle’s repeated asseverations that 
ethics and politics are the sphere of probable, rather than necessary reasoning, g 
that he does not consider that the general context within which they occur 
might affect their meaning. Accordingly, at the end of the book he identifies 
Aristotle with John Dewey in the view that “there is no absolute certainty 
within the domain of morals and law,” and with Bertrand Russell in the view 
that ‘ ‘ultimate questions of value... are legitimately matters of feeling’ ” 
(pp. 164, 165). Yet is there, according to Aristotle, anything more certain than 
the superiority of the philosophic life to, e.g., the political life? Or that those 
who feel otherwise are simply wrong? (Cf. Nicomachean Ethics, 1177a18 and 
b15 ff.) . 

These objections suggest the kind of problems which would have to be re- 
solved before the authoi’s interpretation of Aristotle’s ethical writings could 
be taken as authoritative. Without such resolution, his discussion of the 
chronology of the texts seems destined to be as inconclusive as Jaeger’s dis- 
cussion of the order of the books of the Politics appears in the light of Barker’s 
critique. — > 

Harry V. JAFFA. 

Ohio State University. 
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Í Ethics in Government. By Paur H. Doveras. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 114. $2.25.) 


Morality in American Politics. By GEorcE A. Gramam. (New York: Random 
House. 1952. Pp. xiii, 337. $3.50.) 


Ethical Standards in Government. (REPORT oF A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE on LABOR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 82nd Cong., Ist session. 1961. 
Pp. iii, 89.) 


Establishment of .a Commission on Ethics in Government. (HEARINGS BEFORE 
A SUBCOMMITTHE oF THE SENATE Commirren ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE, 82nd Cong., 1st sess. 1951. Pp. v, 577:) 


Senator Douglas and Professor Graham were associated in the work of the 
Douglas subcommittee on ethics in government which made its report in 1951, 
the Senator as chairman and the professor as a consultant. Each of them has 
, now set forth his own additional reflections upon the troublesome problems of 
ethics and morality in American government and politics. In the main, they 
agree in their interpretation of the great wealth of data produced in the hearings 
before the subcommittee and there is a basic consistency in their proposals for 
improvement. Senator Douglas concentrates his diagnosis within a narrower 
range of problems and emerges with recommendations which are more concrete. 
Professor Graham probes more widely and deeply (in three times as many 
pages) and is more cautious in his prescriptions. f 

The most striking characteristic of these three commentaries on govern- 
` mental ethics is the consensus among them concerning major premises (an 
agreement shared in considerable part also with Paul H. Appleby’s Morality 
and Administration in Democratic Government). This consensus may be sum- 
marized as follows: Governmental ethics are a product of and can be understood 
only within the context of the moral climate of American life. Public ethics 
have steadily if not dramatically improved. The ethical standards of American 
public life are today markedly higher than the standards of yesterday; one item 
of proof is the widely felt outrage following recent disclosures which our 
grandfathers would have taken for granted. The ethics-of public life are gener- 
ally, and must continue to be, above the level of some practices tolerated in 
non-governmental activities (item: the bribe-giver seldom shares the odium or 
the punishment of the bribe-taker). There are comparatively few corrupt 
public officials in the United States; however, they manage not only to do con- 
siderable damage to the fabric of public policy but also to tarnish the reputation 
and prestige of the whole public service. Among the sinners, the bureaucrat is 
neither the most prominent nor the most frequent offender; there is also con- | 
siderable ground for believing that the permanent bureaucracy has a record of 
ethics superior to that of the patronage staffs (although local police seem to 
supply the notable exception that proves the rule). The severest strictures of 
the observers are reserved for the legislators. 

On causes and remedies there is basic agreement but considerable divergence 
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in emphasis. The Senator sees violations of ethical standards as being concen- 
trated in the “action-laden” areas of governmental activities; he would welcome 
a swing back toward a free market economy as one remedy, and he urges the 
development of codes of conduct and procedure as another important solution. 
The professor does not disagree, but he emphasizes as deeper causes certain 
habits and attitudes among the American péople and persistent weaknessés in 
our political institutions. His prescription is-a broad restatement of the goals 
which American political scientists have worked out over many years of study 
for the improvement of our methods of governance. These goals, which the 
Senator also endorses explicitly or implicitly, boil down in principle to ways of 
clarifying and sharpening the assignments of authority in our governmental 
system, of tightening the lines of responsibility jin the executive hierarchy, of 
increasing the visibility of all those who make decisions and of the ways in 
which decisions are made, and of developing and using standards of good con- 
duct in public life. These standards and their potentialities are a subject of 
recurrent preoccupation not only for the Senator and the professor but also for 
most of the witnesses before the subcommittee. Codes of ethics, whether fixed 
in statutes or in less formal terms, are seen as serving several purposes: provid- 
ing new aspiration levels for public officials, providing the basis for sanctions 
and penalties against unethical practices, and introducing new certainties 


- concerning proper.conduct where ambiguities now flourish. 


These volumes represent not the full diagnosis and solution but a promising 
beginning of the task of meeting the problem posed by Senator Douglas: “What 
could be tolerated wher government was small cannot be endured when govern- ` 
ment is big. For its consequences, if not its causes, can be relatively worse.” 

. WALLACE §. Sayre. 

City College, New York. l 


Monetary Policy and the Management of the Public Debt. Jont Comaorrer 
ON THE Economic Report, SUBCOMMITTER ON GENERAL CREDIT CONTROL 
AND DEBT MANAGEMENT. (82nd Congress, 2nd Session. 1952.) 


(1) Replies to Questions and Other Material for the Use of the Subcommittee 
on General Credit Control and Debt Management~(Joint Committee Print, Parts 
1 and 2.) ° 

(2) Hearings Pursuant to Section 6(A) of Public Law 304 (79th Congress), 


March 10-81, 1952. 


These volumes present the results of a congressional investigation into the 
conflict over monetary policy between the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board in late 1950. Representative Wright Patman’s Subcom- 
mittee of the Joint Committee on the Economie Report, with the staff assist- 
ance of economist Henry C. Murphy, has elicited points of view and factual 
data from all official and nonofficial groups concerned. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve_ 
System, the Chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, ‘and other less 
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directly affected government agencies have been put on the record concerning 
their recommendations not only about the substantive content of monetary, 
credit and public debt policy but also about the process of, and organization. 
for, policy formulation in this field. Questions directed to these officials included 
the extent of policy guidance from Congress, the powers of policy formulation in 
the executive branch, the ways of‘settling policy conflicts among governmental 
agencies, and recommendations for modifications in existing interagency rela- 
tionships. The official replies to these questions aré printed in the two volumes 
of the Joint Committee Print. ` 
More valuable to political scientists because of the greater degree of attention 
focused on the process of policy formulation in this important aspect of na- 
tional economic planning are the Hearings before the Subcommittee. The polit- 
ical scientists called to testify were Paul Appleby, James K. Pollock, Harold 
Stein and Lucius Wilmerding, Jr. Collectively they made a substantial contri- 
bution to the theory of political organization for economic planning. 
The Subcommittee held several panel discussions. The one entitled “How 

. should our monetary and debt management policy be determined?” produced 

extremely provocative theoretical discussions of policy development in the 

federal government. The participants in this panel were G. L. Bach, E. A. 

Goldenweiser, Jacob Viner, Harold Stein and Lucius Wilmerding. 

The economists testifying unanimously supported an arrangement in which 
the central banking system should be a little outside of the regular policy- - 
making process and have a degree of independence from the political pressures 
being exerted through the President and the Congress. In general, the econo- 
mists start with their desired monetary policy, which they recognize is an unpopu- 
lar policy in inflationary periods but which they regard as crucial for national 
‘welfare. Next they see our pressure group democracy bearing down on their 

‘sound policy. As a result they support organizational arrangements deemed to 
be conducive to the formation of “good” monetary policy. Dr. Goldenweiser 
stated this clearly on page 766 of the Hearings: “And so, I think that inde- 
pendence of the Federal Resefve... holds out the best promise of correct 
decisions in this very vital matter.” The President and his Secretary of the 
Treasury are potential violators of the good policy of credit restrictions and 
stable money, because these public officials are under pressures from inflation- 
ary forces and because they face the great problem of managing the public 
debt. Moreover, Congress itself should be partially chécked from interfering 
with monetary policy as worked out by the Federal Reserve Board. Again 
Dr. Goldenweiser expresses it clearly: “I would like to add . . . something that 
may be rude, but it ought to be in the record, and that is that Congress is 
an inflationary body because the groups in the population that are in favor of 
inflation are vastly better organized than many millions who suffer from in- 
flation and are not organized, and I think that it is very wise for Congress to 
have a few hurdles between itself and direct influence on current credit policies” 
(Hearings, p. 776). Thus an independent agency staffed by and thinking along 
_ the lines of economists and bankers who possess the motivation for sound mone- 
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tary policy is a helpful way to achieve the national interest. It is a way of aiding 
our democratic system to take. unpleasant but necessary economic policies. 

Political scientists Pollock and Appleby begin with the desirability of having 
policy conflicts settled by means of the hierarchy of the executive branch for 
the sake of unified responsibility. They see independent agencies like the 
Federal Reserve Board as clientele agencies with supporting clusters of special 
interests. Any policy-making agency should be brought under hierarchical 
controls so that at each successive level broader responsibility, knowledge and 
judgment can be brought to bear in behalf of more general public policy. Hier- 
archical controls provide a channel for general concern by relating conflicting 
policies to each other and moving toward general public policy. The inde- 
pendence of the Federal Reserve Board derogates from the hierarchical working 
out of public policy, and it should gradually be converted to a more responsible 
relationship to the Chief Executive. A central banking system must be inte- 
grated with larger governmental administrative machinery in order that its 
narrow, special point of view may be refined with broader considerations of 


_ national public policy with which monetary policy must be reconciled. 


The economists and the political scientists, starting with different premises, 
make appropriate and logical Ceouceone therefrom. There is no meeting point 
for their arguments. 

However, one economist—George L. Bach—and one political scientist— 
Harold Stein—reveal in the hearings very similar analyses of the way to or- 
ganize for the achievement of a monetary policy best adapted to the objectives 
of maximum employment and production for the nation. Both see advantage 
in having a separate agency which can contribute the greatest influence for a 
policy of economic and monetary stability and prosperity. A central banking 
agency to them has the advantage of being trusted to maintain monetary 
stability. Furthermore, it serves a valuable political function in that its deci- , 
sions are accepted by bankers and other investors more readily than are the 
Treasury’s. 

These men see inflation control as one of the most difficult undertakings 
facing democratic government. The viewpoint that credit must be tightened in 
times of threatened inflation will not be adequately represented unless special 
arrangements are made. The Treasury is naturally impressed by the cost of 
the interest on the public debt, and the Congress and the President are under 
pressure from the demands of groups who desire easy credit. The problem, 
then, to which Mr. Bach and Mr. Stein turn is the design of an organization 
which will provide a built-in will to resist inflationary tendencies in the govern- 
mental process and will give this point of view as much influence as possible in 
the negotiation of public policy. In so doing they are not disturbed by the theo- 
retical dilemma that, on the one hand, weighting the scales in favor of one point 
of view appears to violate the political equality of democracy, whereas elimi- 
nating the weighting threatens the economic results upon which democracy’s 
survival is partially dependent. With refreshing realism, they admit (without 
saying it) that our whole governmental system is replete with built-in weight- 
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ings and they do not even argue the rationale of adding another one. Further- 
more, they imply (again without saying so) that a general theory of hierarchical 
control is not of great use in organizing for policy results in this field (or any 
other field). Organization is dependent on what policy influences one wishes 
to stress. The Hoover Commission’s top-to-bottom hierarchical control blue- 
-+ print does not suffice unless one is devoid of policy objectives, and these gentle- 
men are not. 

Operating then on the principle that it is desirable to increase the influence - 
and voice of the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board permanently in the 
~ process of policy development, they both propose that the independence of 
- the Board be reduced so that its influence can be increased. Previously the 
Federal Reserve Board,-they conclude, has not made its position sufficiently 
felt in federal negotiations on anti-inflationary policy. Its weakness in policy 
councils has been the result not of a lack of independence, but rather of too much 
independence. It is not true (as is commonly assumed) that a commission de- 
rives strength from its independence when it operates in an area in which 
other agencies have major responsibilities. Congress wanted “to impose on it- 
self, and on the President, a kind of barrier, if-you like, to too quick response 
to the electorate, to the way the wind blows today and tomorrow” (Bach, 
Hearings, p. 782). But Congress made an “overadjustment” to the problem. It 
set up an agency so independent that it is outside of policy negotiation and ` 
hence has been weak in its influence in general credit control and debt policy. 


Messrs. Stein and Bach reach a high degree of agreement about the way to | - 


give the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board more influence with the 

President and Congress. They point out that as a pure matter of informal 

organization the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board has come to have in 

the last two years much more influence in policy formulation in the executive. 
branch. This was first due to the assumption of the post of Chairman by Mr. 

William Martin, who was respected and trusted by both President Truman and 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder. Under the Hisenhower Administration, the 

Treasury is largely staffed in its top echelon with men who accept the Reserve 

System’s point of view or formerly worked in it. 

What is needed is formal organization to make this Federal Reserve influence 
possible as a regular matter, namely, by means of closer working relations for 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board with the President’s family of top 
financial advisers. The President would naturally have more confidence in him 
if he were designated to serve as Chairman at the pleasure of the President. 
Shorter terms for Board members would bring the President and the Board 
into closer relations. Finally, creation of a top-level monetary-fiscal advisory 
council in which the Federal Reserve Chairman sat would strengthen the voice 
of the Federal Reserve. As can be seen, these views are quite at Variance with 
_ the traditional concept that the more independent an agency is from the polit- 

‘ical branches of government, the more influence it will have. 

These gentlemen have then set forth an “operational theory” (although they 
do not say so) concerning the influence on public policy which different organi-" 
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zational relationships produce. It was derived by examining the relative weights 
` of various groups in this particular area of policy making. When elaborated, 
this theory enabled them to penetrate beyond thé overgeneralizéd theories 
about commissions deriving greater strength from greater independence, about 
independent commissions being closer to Congress than regular executive 
departments, and about the value of hierarchial controls as the solution of all 
policy problems and conflicts. 
The similarity of the analyses of these two consultants from allied fields 
- perhaps stems from the fact that each has probed the other’s discipline. Ab- 
straction of either “economics” or ‘politics’ from the process of formation of 
public policy is apt to give distortions of viewpoint. The new area of the study 
of the development of public policy requires a bridging of the disciplinary lines. 
„For this purpose a reading of the Hearings and the Joint Committee Print of 
the Subcommittee on General Credit Control and Debt a eae is & re- 
_ warding experience. 
: ~ MORGAN RONAK, 
University of Michigan. 


Administration of National Economic Control. By Emmerrs S. REDFORD. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. xvii, 403. $5.50.) 


This solid, thoughtful book fills an important gap in the literature of govern- 
ment regulation of business. Its concern is not with issues of substantive public 
policy but with the administrative processes by which policy is formulated and 
elaborated and with the instruments and techniques through which it is refined 
and executed. Professor Redford has provided a comprehensive and unique 
inventory and synthesis of the kit of tools which has been developed in regula- 
tory administration in recent decades. 

While the major emphasis of the study is placed on mechanism and pro- 
cedure, the political environment in which the regulatory bureaucracy functions 
is not neglected. One of the most suggestive chapters is devoted to an analysis 
.of relations with interest groupė and an exploration of ways in which “publicly- 
conditioned expertness” can guide and direct pressure politics toward a realiza- 
tion of “community purpose.” Here, as elsewhere, the author reveals an aware- 
ness of the limits as well as of the potentialities of administrative initiative. 
His experience with the OPA during World War II has left a residue of lively 
respect for the obstructive capacities of pressure groups. 

_ Insofar as this volume has a central thesis, it is that the major danger in 
the field of national economic control lies in the fragmentation and dispersal 
of regulatory authority rather than in the overweening arbitrary power of 
bureaucrats. “In our opinion,” the author states, “the most serious present 
deficiency in the system of administrative control is the particularism of the 
administrative agencies and the claims made -on their behalf for autonomy 
from overhead controls. ... At the higher level of responsibility, where the 
President and Congress share authority, control over administration is weak- 
ened and dissipated. . . . The separation between the executive and Congress, 
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‘the weakness of party controls within the Congress, the disintegration of the 


party system in the country, and the organization and persistence of functional 
and sectional interests, overextend the power of particularistic influences and 
weaken the ability of Congress and the President, acting together, to evaluate 
administrative performance and to use the legislative power as a means of 
giving new directives to administration.” 

Implicit in this analysis is a diagnosis of trends which the author never com- 
pletely articulates but which nevertheless forms the basis of his argument. Put 
succinctly, it is that government unavoidably and necessarily plays an increas- 
ingly. crucial role in the management and control of the economy and that this 
managerial responsibility cannot be efficiently discharged unless more effective 
means are found to coordinate and direct the autonomous islands of power in 
Congress and the executive establishment. This conviction leads the author 
to tilt a lance with the protagonists of the independent regulatory commissions 
and to advocate that Congress authorize the President to issue policy directives 
to the commissions in order to integrate their activities with those of other 
agencies subject to his control. 

The author is not unaware of the factors which make for congressional re- 
luctance to deposit such power in the presidency. But his sense of the dimen- 
sions and complexities of the problem of economic control,impels him to consider 
the achievement of executive coordination as one of the most urgent items on 
the agenda of administrative reform. To those who see the role of government 
in less positive and promising terms and who view the plurality of action centers 
in administration as a safeguard against excessive concentration of political 
power, Professor Redford’s argument will not be persuasive. On this issue, as 
in so many other debates on government organization, conflicting conceptions 
of proper structure grow out of fundamental differences of interest and political 
philosophy. 

Whatever be the ultimate prospect for the strengthening of the President’s 
directive power, the immediate likelihood that Professor Redford’s suggestion 
will be adopted is not bright. Given the hard fact that power is dispersed in the 
autonomous principalities of the departments as well as in the independent 
commissions and the congressional committeees, one would wish that the author 
had devoted more attention to the techniques of inter-agency and executive- 
legislative negotiation. The search for the creative compromise is not merely a 
negative virtue. It may represent the most fruitful approach to coordination. 
But this caveat aside, Professor Redford has written a valuable and informative 
book. The views with which he disagrees are stated with scrupulous fairness 
and demolished courteously and effectively. His own modest program of reform 
is carefully worked out and buttreased by evidence which will be difficult to 
refute. He has cut a new furrow in regulatory administration and brought 
together a wealth of material which all students in the field will eagerly welcome. 


Murua Farsop. 
Harvard University. 
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Problems of Nattonalized Industry. Erren BY Wiuttam A. Rosson. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. 390. $5.00.) 


This book, written by fourteen authors, deals penetratingly and authori- 
tatively with the main issues of British socialization during the five year period, 
1945-1950, when the Labour Government- was putting through its major 
nationalization measures. In addition, Professor Robson contributes an essay 
formerly published in this Review (June, 1950) dealing with the similarities 
and differences between British and French socialization during the same 
period. The book justifies its claim to its broad title by dealing topically, instead 
of programmatically, with subjects of universal interest, such as forms of 
organization, parliamentary control, and methods of judging efficiency. It 


` achieves a new high as a unified, practical; and yet significantly theoretical 


contribution to the literature of. public ownership. And it achieves what is 
usually so difficult in.a symposium: a cohesiveness and completeness that is 
refreshing. The editor deserves credit for this result, which is doubtless also 
due in part to the fast that the book grew out of two previous publications: 
Public Enterprise, which Mr. Robson edited in 1937, and a special issue of the 
Political Quarterly, which appeared in 1950. However, of the fourteen essays 
found in the present publication, only six were included in the Political Quar- 
terly-symposium; and since the method in Public Enterprise was programmatic, 
while in the present one it is functional, most of the present material is new. 

Students of political science and economics on this side of the Atlantic can 
be thankful for the many studies that have recently appeared on various aspects 
of British nationalization. John Longhurst’s Naitonalisation in Practice (1950) 
was largely a case study of civil aviation, but in concluding chapters he dealt 
broadly with generice problems; Ernest Davies wrote National Enterprise in 
1946 and D. N. Chester, The Nationalized Industries: An Analysis of the Statu- 
tory Provistons (revised edition) in 1951; the Acton Society Trust performed a 
monumental service in sponsoring a series of research papers, Nationalized 
Industry, in 1950-51; and Ben W. Lewis, sponsored by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, has recently (1952) published British Planning and Nationalization. The 
Robson volume differs from Lewis’ treatment in that it does not include 
planning; it gives more emphasis to the governmental aspect and to evaluation; 
and the outline is topical rather than programmatic. 

Problems of Nationalized Industry is divided into two parts. In the first, 
consisting of 14 chapters, the subjects dealt with are the public corporation 
in Great Britain, compensation in the nationalized industries, the governing 
boards of public corporations, ministerial control and parliamentary responsi- 
bility, labor and staff problems under nationalization, and nationalized 
industries in Britain and France. The respective authors form a balanced team, 
having been recruited from Parliament, ministerial offices, chairs of political 
science and economics, and the nationalized industries themselves. Most of 
them, like G. D. H. Cole, Sir Arthur Salter, and Ernest Davies, are already 
well known for their scholarship and administrative accomplishments. 


~ 
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The second part of the book, consisting of almost 100 pages, is the editor’s 
own analysis and evaluation. He examines all of the subjects that have previ- 
ously been considered, in order to draw all of the threads together, integrate 
them, and try to indicate what tendencies and problems are likely to be im- 
portant in the future. This he does with considerable skill and insight, taking 
pains to point out that most of the subjects dealt with are controversial and 
that full agreement on all of them cannot be expected. This last point is brought 


sharply to focus in Sir Arthur Salter’s essay entitled, “The Crux of N ationali-. 


zation,” where he takes a generally dim view of Britain’s readiness, even now, 
for experiments in nationalization as extensive as those described in this book. 

If in the following I emphasize the highlights of the Robson evaluation 
more than the excellent chapters contributed by others, it is only because the 
editor’s thesis is brought together in one place and hence lends itself more 


‘readily to summarization. The public utility stage of British economic develop- 


ment is over, the country is now in the nationalization era, and real socializa- 
tion lies ahead. Socialization, interestingly discussed on pp. 346-348, involves 
“a genuine spirit of democracy.” Professor Robson believes that “the outlook 
for Britain’s_nationalized industries is generally favourable” and he says on 
the concluding page that nationalization “has sprung from a great popular 
revolt against the ethics, the incentives, and the results of capitalist enterprise.” 


` I gather, however, that Sir Arthur Salter, and possibly other contributors, 


would not subscribe to so sweeping a statement. Percentages, says Professor 
Robson, do not give a true index of changes in the business-government rela- 
tionship that have taken place. It is not enough to state that one-fifth to one- 


` fourth of the economy has been nationalized and that one person out of four is 


in public employment. These are the key industries. And it is the spirit and 
motivation, more than the structure and the administrative method, that have 
been changed. 


Professor Robson makes it clear, however, that a study of nationalization 


‘is essentially a study of the public corporation. Prior to 1945, only broadcasting 
was nationalized in the sense herein described. Since then, large, nation-wide ` 


monopolies have been created for electricity and gas, transportation, banking 
(central, not commercial), coal mining, and in other fields. The local govern- 
ments, which previously owned two-thirds of electricity. supply and rather 


` 


more than a third of the gas industry, have now been divested of their proper- - 
ties and nineteenth-century municipal socialism of the Joseph Chamberlain ‘ 


variety is passé. The compensation of former owners, private as well as govern- 
mental, has been fair or more than fair. The corporate board is the hub of policy 
and administrative matters. Syndicalism has lost ground. Parliamentary con- 
trol over public corporations increased under the Labour Government, but not 
so much as to interfere with corporate autonomy. Public relations is now 
considered so important that. it has been accorded formal departmentation 


“and the public is sometimes critical because the function is emphasized t6o 


much. 
, Among the problems on which further, i intensive research is needed, the 
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following stand out: First, as Professor Robson is the first to agree, more reliable 
and possibly more imaginative methods must be invented for judging the 
efficiency of enterprises, although I must admit considerable skepticism about 
the possibility, as suggested, of having a single commission created for this 
purpose. Second, pricing policies and financial policies generally appear to be 
in need of careful scrutiny. Third, and in many ways the most important and 
baffling problem of all, nationalization has brought about so much centraliza- 
tion and accompanying bureaucracy that management problems put the 
British administrative tradition, which fortunately is one of the best, to a 
severe test. Growing out of this development, and fourth, is the effect on local 
government generally, about which Professor Robson expresses serious con- 
cern. Fifth is the problem underscored in Sir Arthur Salter’s essay, the effect 
of nationalization on Britain’s overseas trade and her general competitive 
situation. A sixth problem is that of adequate. technical and scientific research 
to support the nationalized industries, a difficulty which the author of an ex- 
cellent chapter on that subject makes clear is far from being adequately solved. 
A seventh area involves the relation of claimant groups, and especially labor 
and consumers, to the nationalized industries, for doubt may arise, and in some 
cases has arisen, as to whether management can continue to be an impartial 
“broker of influence.” And, finally, there is the whole problem of planning and 
policy and the relation of Parliament and the Government of the day to the 
powerful public corporations which are now the British analogues to the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. . 

The authors of Problems of Nationalized Industries make it clear that Britain 
may be grateful for a series of studies dealing with the public corporation going 
back to Herbert Morrison’s Specialization and Transport in 1933. The intensi- 
ties of some problems are greater than could be foretold, and a few unantici- 
pated-ones have cropped out, but the basic ones such as concentration, mo- 
nopoly, bureaucracy, and human relations are inherent in technological culture, 
our own no less than the British or the French. 

a 3 MarseaLr E. DmMocr. 
Bethel, Vermont. o 


Politics, Presidents, and Coattails. BY Marcom Moos. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1952. Pp. xxi, 237. $4.00.) . 


Malcolm Moos has added a useful volume to the still small but gradually 
growing number of factual studies in American political behavior. Politics, 
Presidents, and Coattails is a study in congressional elections with special em- 
phasis on the interaction of congressional and presidential elections. The main 
body of statistical material relates to the seven congressional and three presi- 

- dential elections, ty districts, for the period 1938 to 1950. An appendix gives 
the voting percentages by districts for congressmen and president, and also 
the percentages for the senatorial elections. 

In the first chapter Moos deals with presidential-congressional voting and 
makes the point that since World War I presidential candidates have received 
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on the average about 12% more votes than the congressional candidates, com- 
pared with about 5% before 1916. The second chapter is a regional description 
of marginal districts—those where candidates receive 45% to 55% of the votes 
cast. The third chapter, on “Coattail Chasing,” compares for a few selected 
districts the percentages of votes cast for Republican congressmen in the seven 
elections from 1938 to 1950 with those received by Republican presidential 
candidates in 1940, 1944 and 1948. The last two chapters deal with the “Poli- 
tics of Electoral Leadership” and Weangresstonal Elections and the Politics of 
Tomorrow.” . 
_ The statistical part of this study is on the “Coattails.” Moos concludes that 
“Presidential Coattails, apart from the tides of their parties, do not boost sig- . 
nificant numbers of congressional candidates into office.” He finds 115 marginal 
districts (60 Republican and 45 Democratic), and only 42 critical districts 
(25 Republican and 17 Democratic), where the voting range is from 48.5% to 
51.5%. Were he writing today, he would undoubtedly add that the difference 
between Truman’s coattails of 1948 when 262 Democratic congressmen were 
elected and EHisenhower’s coattails when 222 Republican congressmen were 
elected is only about 10% of the total number of seats in the lower house. My 
_own studies show that on the average the difference between party strength in 
Congress in presidential election years and in mid-term years is the equivalent 
of only about 25 to 30 seats—about 7% of the total membership. 

Nevertheless, the coattail problem is more important than Moos thinks. He 
tends to emphasize the vote received by the presidential candidate and by the 
congressional candidate in the same election. This may be a good measure of 
relative popularity. What is more instructive and significant is the contrast 
between the vote received by congressional candidates when no presidential 
candidate is in the field and when there is one. This is a more direct measure of 
the pulling power of the presidential coattails. Moos’s tables, fortunately, give 
the names of the congressional candidates as well as their percentages, which 
should facilitate studies in the popularity of particular candidates: over several : 
elections with and without benefit of presidential coattails. 

Moos recognizes but does not develop the real significance of elections with 
and without presidential coattails, i.e., the difference between party results in 
presidential and’ mid-term election years that may spell trouble for the party in 
power. I need only cite the Democratic losses in 1938, 1942 and 1950 and point 
to the troubles the Roosevelt and Truman administrations had because mid- 
term apathy cut down their working margin and: therefore party legislative 
effectiveness in Congress. The fact that more than a third of the voters are 
unfamiliar with their congressmen and by not voting cut down the strength of 
the party in power in sar election years is to me the real coattail prob- 
lem. : 

In the last chapter Moos eas with the great sectional differences that make 
for diversity in congressional policy and for conflict between the executive and 
legislative branches of our government. He presents the various views and pro- 
posals for improving our political structure. But he concludes that “our system 
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of congressional elections, conducted though it is astride the contradictions and 
incongruities of our major parties—has served us well,” and that. “out of the 


‘healthy interaction of presidential leadership and congressional attitudes 


comes the gradualist tempo of change in public policy that has served us’ 
well.” Moos does not define what he means by “well.” x 
It is unfortunate that this book was not scheduled for publication six ee 
later than it was. We would have had the benefit of Moos’s views on how' the 
1952 election results fit into his statistical analyses and political judgments. 
; i Lovis BEAN. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


M etropolitan Los Angeles: A Study ¢ in Integration. By EDWIN A. COTTRELL AND 
Associarss. (Los Angeles: The Haynes Foundation.) 


I. Characteristics of the Metropolis. By EDWIN A. Coram, AND HELEN 

L. Jonzs. (1952. Pp. xi, 120. Paper $1.75, cloth $2.25.) 

Il. How the Cities Grew. By Ricnarp BIGGER AND James D. Krrcwen. 
(1952. Pp. xii, 256. Paper $2.50, cloth $3.00.) 

TI. Regional Planning. By Juvrra Norve wi. Jamison. (1952. Pp. v, 103. 
Paper $1.25, cloth $1.75.) 

X. Personnel Management. By HELEN L; JONES. . (1952. Pp. vi, 69. Paper 
$1.25, cloth $1.75.) 

XI. Governmental Purchasing. By Pav BECKETT, Monas PLOTKIN AND 
George Porrax. (1952. Pp. vi, 184. Paper $1.50, cloth $2.00.) 
XII. Schools. BY HELEN L. Jones. (1952. Pp: xi, 108. Paper $1.25, cloth 

$1.75.) 


One of the challenging problems b in the field of local government is subjected 
to detailed study and analysis in a series of sixteen monographs under the gen- 
eral title Metropolitan Los Angeles: A Study in Integration. The series will in- 
clude, in addition to the monographs here reviewed, studies of law enforce- 
ment, health and sanitation, fire protection, highways, water supply, parks 
and recreation, libraries, finance and taxation, and intergovernmental rela- 
tions, with a concluding volume entitled The Metropolis: Is Integration Possible? 
Characteristics of the Metropolis and How the Cities Grew serve as basic studies 
which lay the foundation for the other fourteen monographs. One-third of 
Charactertstics. of the Metropolis is devoted to what has been done in twelve 
American and three fcreign cities towards integration. With this background of 
experience elsewhere, the physical, social, economic and political picture in the 
Los Angeles region is presented, and comprehensive proposals thus far made 
for governmental integration in the region are discussed. The problem and the | 
challenge are clearly presented. One gets the feeling that something needs to 
be done; the remedy is left to the studies which follow in the series. In How ` 
the Cities Grew we have a detailed historical analysis of how the situation de- 
veloped, when new cities were incorporated and why, annexation and consoli- 
dation experience, and the record of disincorporation. The authors reject, or at 
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least qualify, the standard of efficiency and-economy as the test for solving the 
metropolitan area problem. They question the wisdom of the Virginia plan of 
placing decisions as to annexation in the courts since this tends to deny the 
_ doctrine of home rule. They believe that if a city grows too large in physical 
size -and population there is a loss of sense of community, and they prefer a 
“confused but healthy pattern of local government than a simple and efficient 
but impersonal and regimenting metropolitan-wide bureaucracy.” This is 
carrying the principle of local self-determination further than many persons 
would accept. The authors do recognize the desirability of basing administra- 
i tion on a larger area and would accomplish this by greater use of intergovern- 
mental contracts or joint boards for administration of municipal seryices. 

Regional Planning sets forth, on the basis of the experience in Los Angeles, 
the obstacles: that must be overcome before any complete coordination of 
' planning in a metropolitan region can be attained. Since the City of Los An- 
geles comprises only II per cent of the total county area but furnishes 55 per 
cent of thé property tax base for Los Angeles County, the taxpayers of the 
city object to the county’s furnishing urban-planning services to the unin- 
corporated areas and smaller cities at the expense of the City of Los Angeles. 
‘The difficult task facing a regional planning agency which serves merely as a 
means of coordination of the activities of many local governmental agencies is 
shown in the Los Angeles experience. The variation from other metropolitan 
areas is one of degree rather than of kind. f 

The results of cooperative efforts by local governments in the Los Angeles 
area in the field of personnel administration are reported in Personnel Manage- 
ment. It is both an interesting and encouraging story, showing how much can | 
be accomplished by cooperative effort to reduce the duplication, the conflicts 
and the lack of economy in public personnel administration resulting from 
many separate governments operating in the same area. Extensive use is made 
of intergovernmental contracts—between local governments, and between 
local governments and the state-—-where personnel services are handled by one 
government for another on a contractual basis. The City of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles County, and the Los Angeles Board of Education cooperate in testing 
candidates for certain positions and in other aspects of personnel administra- 
tion. While some suggestions are made for further cooperative action, the study 
deals primarily with what has been done. 

In Governmental Purchasing it is shown that only ina progress has been 
made in cooperative purchasing by local governments in the Los Angeles 
region; a chapter on “Co-operative Purchasing Outside the Los Angeles Area” 
is more encouraging. The authors believe- that “some form of functional co- , 
ordination in governmental procurement is imperative” in metropolitan areas 
and recommend steps in this direction in Los Angeles. The report on Schools 
will be of limited interest to persons outside the Los Angeles area. 

. A detailed study of metropolitan government in one community, as con- 
trasted with a comparative study in. many areag, may not only disclose what is 
wrong and what needs to be done in the region. studied, but may also result in 
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conclusions of general applicability. Metropolitan Los Angeles has the improve- 
ment of conditions in Los Angeles as its principal goal. The findings and the 
conclusions will, however, be of general interest and value, and all persons 
interested in metropolitan government will be grateful for this study. 
CHARLES M. KNER. 
University of Illinois. 


Psychoanalysis. and Politics: A Contribution to the Psychology of Politics and 
Morals. By R. E. Monry-Kyrrun. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 
1951. Pp. 183. $8.00.) 


With sharp intellectual and literary discipline, the author of this solid little 
book succeeds admirably in accomplishing the purpose specified in the sub- 
title. Insofar as the quality of thought is concerned, the content remains con- 
structively provocative throughout, though some of the conclusions reached 
are highly debatable. Despite the incomplete development of some ideas and 
the unsatisfactory documentation of others, the author sets forth his views 
directly and clearly, without the cumbersome and self-conscious apparatus of 
scholarship which our American profession seems increasingly to affect; more- 
over, this is accomplished without the extremes in overgeneralization and 
subjective judgment which occasionally characterize British books. 

In certain specifics, the book is a series of reflections on the author’s experi- 
ence as a member of the German Personnel Research Branch of the Control ° 
Commission created at the end of the war and concerned with two aims: a 
social survey and the selection of “suitable Germans” as leaders for a demo- 
cratic society. More broadly, however, it involves the application of a general- 


` ized synthesis of psychoanalytic theory to the roots of certain political phe- 


nomena. In this latter aspect, the contents provide a fruitful basis for compari- 
son and contrast with similar efforts, particularly those by Franz Alexander 
and Harold Lasswell. 

The formal organization follows two closely related paths of development: 
first, the establishment of “‘A Theoretical Basis for a Psychological Approach 
to Politics”; second, an examination of “Some Aspects of the Psychology of 
Politics” with chief reference to inter-group relations, group-individual rela- 
tions, and the state as an influence upon the development of moral character.. 
Perhaps the most interesting and central feature of the book from the political 
science viewpoint is this latter topic, for the author produces a universal, sys- 
tematic and functional definition of both the “good state” and “normal char- 
acter,” and then seeks to defend them on entirely empirical grounds. This at- 
tempt is but one illustration of the plain implication throughout the book that 
the “moral relativism” which has so largely characterized social science in this 
century is a doctrine of diminishing returns and that its utility has been largely, 
if not entirely, exhausted. 

The numerous points at which finetional definitions of “authoritarian” 
personal and social character are developed in contrast to “humanist” tenden- 
cies should be of special interest to those pursuing the lines of inquiry pioneered 
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by Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and others. The contents are also useful in 
comparison with such current studies as the supervision projects under Likert 
‘at Michigan and others elsewhere. 

In his German personnel studies,-the author found that the two conscience 
types which he defines—humanist and authoritarian—correlated both with 
home and occupational types. In the later consideration of group-individual 
. relations, a detailed comparison of German “authoritarian” and English 
“humanist” movements broadens the above conclusion by providing “clear 
evidence of a causal link between two types of state and two types of character. 
Tn both, a change in the nature of the state, either towards the authoritarian 
_ or the humanist end of the scale, tended to be reproduced in the home and ‘ 
school, and so favoured the development of a character that modified the con- 
‘cept of the state still further in the same direction” (p. 122). 

The “good state” defined by the author embodies “a high degree of freedom, 
a wide choice of creative sublimation, and the sympathetic, rather than me- 
chanical, provision of security and welfare’ (p. 137). The author claims no 
originality for this concept, beyond asserting that it “has been arrived at-by 
new arguments that, perhaps for the first time, permit it to be defended em- 
pirically” (p. 137). Considerable stress is placed, however, on the point that - 
psychoanalysis provides no magic formula for resolving political tensions, for the 
approach “presupposes that they [authoritarians] are at least prepared to 
listen” (p. 178). 

The concept of “normality” in individual character is summarized as the 
integration of a person “whose mind has nothing permanently hidden from 
itself, and who is rational in the sense that the belief-systems governing his 
behavior are true within the range of his experience because they have been 
consciously tested” (p. 44). This is said to be “the kind of standard needed if 
we are to get beyond the relativist position in either politics or morals” (p. 45). 
The ultimate problem arising in the development of Money-Kyrle’s arguments 
is, of course, the definition of “truth.” Much depends on whether the reader 
accepts the “reality test” and the “test of consistency” (p. 40) as valid and 
adequate. _ : 

A most interesting line of inquiry in regard to party politics may be derived. 
from the observation that “without the paranoid disturbances in thought pro- 
duced by the mechanisms of splitting and projection, the party system as we 
know it would not itself be possible. Differences of opinion and differences of 
loyalty would of course remain to divide us into parties. But since each new 
issue would produce a new alignment, the parties would not stay the same” 
(p. 168)... r 

Three points in the book are particularly questionable, notably the unquali- 
fied assertion that “political activity is designed to make widespread changes 
in the structure of society and of the state” (p. 123). Obviously, it may as 
often be devoted to the preservation of existing conditions. Secondly, the re- 
peated equation of consciousness with insight and the asserted automaticity 
with which such equation occurs is not adequately supported. The comménts 
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. on E (pp. 27 ff.) are aeiy subject to this fault: Thirdly, i in the cor- 
, relation of authoritarianism and political immaturity (p. 135), the author fails 

to account for the fact that in the long course of history mankind has attained 

what freedom exists despité authoritarian systems... 
- Caruron C. Rope. 
University of Southern California, i 


International Political Science rer (with alternate title: Doin 
Politique Internationale). By tan INTERNATIONAL . POLITICAL Scrmncu 
ASSOCIATION AND TAE INTERNATIONAL StTupre8s CoNFERENCE. (Paris: 
UNESCO. Distributor in the U.S.A.: Columbia University re N. Y. 
$4.00 per year.) 

_ Since the untimely demisé in 1932 of the etna Soctal Science Abstracts 
political scientists have lacked an important tool of teaching and research. 
Within the United States the deficiency has been somewhat ameliorated by 

_ reason of the large humber and comprehensive bibliographical coverage of our 
domestic professional journals. Even so, none of them pretends to anything 
approaching systematic analysis or even notation of all significant foreign 
material, especially that appearing in. periodical publications. The initiative 
of the International Political Science Association, with. the collaboration of the 
International Studies Conference and the financial underwriting of UNESCO, 

' in establishing the International Political Science Abstracts as a quarterly re- 
view of world-wide coverage of the significant periodical literature in the field 
of political science; goes a long way toward correcting this deficiency. 

Six issues of the quarterly have appeared to date, abstracting on a selective 
basis the- literature of the field which has been published since the beginning of 
1950. Volume I, which attempted the ambitious task of abstracting the litera- 

_ ture of 1950 as well’as the first nine months of 1951, contains summaries of 
1447 articles, which appeared in 84 different periodicals. As a matter of. policy, 
all articles in ten leading political science journals were abstracted, while selec- 
tions were made from 74 other periodicals. Of the ten journals completely ab- 
stracted six were of American publication. Of the 74 selectively abstracted 14 
-were of American publication. However, the Abstracts even go behind the 
Curtain, with items from Voprost Filosofit and Sovetskoe Gosudarsivo + Pravo 

` from Moscow, Sprawy miedzynarodowe and Panstwo i Prawo from Warsaw, 
and Tarsadalmi Szemle from Budapest. The two issues of Volume I which 
have appeared to date cover the fourth quarter of 1951 and the first-quarter of 

1952. They contain digests of 683 articles -which appeared in 97 periodical 

publications, of which ten, as in the previous volume, were completely ab- 

stracted. 

The quarterly is published in French and English. In the first two volumes, 
articles of French or English origin were abstracted in the language other than 
that of origin, while articlés in all other: languages were abstracted in the lan- 
guage chosen by the writer of the abstract. Beginning in 1953, however, all 
articles appearing originally in English will be abstracted in English, and all 
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_ articles appearing originally in other languages will be abstracted in French. 
Each number is comprehensively indexed in English as well as in French, and a 
cumulative annual index is provided in the final number of each volume. 
There is inevitable variation in the standards of the abstracts, but in the - 
_ main they appear to be of an extremely high order of reportorial conciseness. 
` It is, of course, possible to quarrel with the conceptual’structure within which 
the editorial policy was erected, and even to question the validity, especially _ 
at the international level, of abstracts in a field less comprehensive than the 
' totality of the social sciences. But when all the criticisms and comments haye 
been made, there remains the monumental and imaginative achievement of the - 
editors of International Political Science “Abstracts in planning and executing a 
veritable tour de force in behalf of better teaching and research and closer in- 
ternational professional relations—all on a shoestring. The profession has ample 
reason for profound gratitude to the editorial board—Jean Meynaud, Saul 
Rose (recently succeeded by H. R. G. Greaves), and Bruce L. Smith—and 
especially to Jean Meyriat, the managing editor, as-well as to the International 
- Political Science Association and to UNESCO, for a significant contribution 
to the improvement of the tools of our trade. . 
S l i ROWLAND EGGER. 
University of Virginia. i ' 
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Primary Elections in the South: A Study in 
Untparty Politics. By Contag A. M. EWING. 
(Oklahoma: The University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 112. $2.75.) i 


This statistical study of southern primaries 
is based on the returns of 3,843 primary elec- 
tions in eleven southern states between 1900 
and 1948. These returns are processed into 36 
tables in order “to determine ... whether the 
intra-party struggle produces results that are 
at variance with the demands of democratic 
procedure.” 

Ewing varies the usual definition of the 
southern states by substituting Oklahoma for 
Virginia, Although the 3,843 primary returns 
do not comprise a complete collection of all 
primaries in the last half-century, anyone who 
has attempted to collect primary returns will 
realize that accumulating that many is a re- 
markable feat. Included are Democratic state, 


district, and local races plus a handful of Re- 


publican primaries. : 

The author examines the number of candi- 
dates who enter the primaries, the number of 
unopposed nominations, the advantages en- 
joyed by the incumbents, the closeness of the 
races, the variation in voter interest among 
offices, the frequency of runoffs, and the rela- 
tion of top place in the first primary to victory 
in the runoff. In treating each subject the 
analysis covers the variations among states, 
among types of office (legislative, executive), 
among levels of government (local, district, 
statewide offices), and between the single- and 
the double-primary systems. Among his more 
important findings are that 40% of all nomi- 
nations are unopposed; that incumbents, who 
are involved in three-fourths of all races, are 
virtually impossible to beat in non-local races; 
that most races are won by lopsided margins; 
and that in the double-primary system 84% of 
nominations are settled in the first primary. 
The last chapter, dealing with participation, 
has a somewhat different statistical basis and 
offers less new material. 

The author’s interpretations of his findings 
are not always as convincing as the basic sta- 
tistical findings. No one will quarrel with the 
IBM machine’s conclusions as to the average 
number of Democratic candidates for governor 


jn each state. Yet when the author gives his 
explanation of why the average number is 
7.38 in one state and only 3.56 in another, he 
resorts sometimes to broad generalisations 
about southern politics. Most of these general- 
izations coincide with my own prejudices, yet 
they are unsupported by arguments that would 
convince a skeptic. \ 

. The study attempts no startlingly new in- 
terpretation of southern politics. However, it 
gives us much new and detailed information on 
the workings of the Democratic primary and 
provides statistical proof that a one-party sys- 
tem is a feeble mechanism for democracy.— 
Donatp 8..Srrona, University of Alabama. 


Soil Conservation Districts in Action. By 
Rosset W. Parxs. (Ames, Iowa: The Iowa 
State College Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 242. $3.50.) 


The American people have come to realize 
the complexity as well as the importance of 
their conservation job. Recognition of the 
need for action to preserve the nation’s soils 
has been followed-by realization that the mat- 
ter cannot be left entirely to the whim of the 
individual farmer. Governmental guidance, 
persuasion, and assistance are required, but no 
one level of government is equipped to do the 


. job singlehandedly. A pooling of the peculiar 


competencies, energies, and resources of each 
level is indicated. Out of these conditions and 
needs, Professor Parks points out, grew the 
concept of the soil conservation district and an 
attempt to secure through it a new working 
arrangement which could merge in its operat- 
ing process the values of both national and 
state programming and local democratic de- 
termination. 

Over 2,400 districts have been established, 
and the number is growing. Some twelve 
thousand farmers now act as district super- 
visors—governors of their districts. Professor 
Parks records with competent scholarship and 
with objectivity the results of his six years of 
study and observation of the districts in opera- 
tion. The district is analyzed and appraised as 
a governmental arrangement which has taken 
precedence over national, state, and county 
government as the administrative device for 
assisting farmers in getting conservation on the 
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Tand. The critical ‘question identified and con- 
sidered by the author is: “Has the district so 
met the two large tests‘ of effectiveness and 

`- democracy that its creation in addition to the 
` traditional units of government has been justi- 
fied?” The conclusion set out in an excellent 
final chapter on the future of the districts is 
hopeful but, cautious: “The soil conservation 
district has not yet been sufficiently weathered 

- by time for its value in future agricultural ad- 
ministration to be projected. Thus far, how- 
-ever, the district has demonstrated promising 
potentialities in developing a new working 
integration between national and local govern- 
ment as well as between the lay citizen and his 
government.’ 

Soil Conservation Districts in Action should 
be widely read by participants in the affairs of 
these new units of local government, by others 

‘concerned with problems of agriculture and 
conservation, and generally by students of 
government and administration. The book will 
reassure those who fear that the federal govern- 
ment through its agricultural agencies has 
gained too much control over the farmers of 
America. Legal coercion and administrative 
standards have been less important in the 
affairs of the districts than the persuasiveness 
of the technical personnel of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, skilled in both conservation and 
human relations, and working with supervisors 
and farmers. The significant information on 


operating relationships which Professor Parks - 


presents deserves a great deal of consideration 
as methods and machinery for administering 
agricultural programs are restudied.—Law- 
RENOD L. Dunison, Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Civic Victories. By Ricuarp S. Curups. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1952. Pp. xvii, 
350. $3.50.) 


It must be recorded that the most remark- 
able thing about this volume is the insight it 
gives about its author. For Richard 8. Childs 
is the grand man of all local government reform 
in the United States. And this is the story of re- 
form at the grass roots—its philosophy, the 
evils needing remedy, its proposed cures, its 
success—as Richard S. Childs sees it. Civic 
Victories will undoubtedly serve as an inspira- 
tion to those who are working the fields of re- 
form; but to the systematic political scientist 
its most valuable function is that it reveals 
something of the nature of the reasoning, the 
scope of activity, and the vitality, conviction, 
and emotion of the reformer. 
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Most of the philosophy, evils, remedies, and 
successes will be quite familiar to political sci- 
entists, although at a number of points Mr. 
Childs presents reasoning or facts that are re- 
freshingly new. The author is given to making 
sweeping generalizations about human nature 
and behavior-which go largely unproved and 
sometimes seem to be 100 per cent correct and 
at other times 100 per cent wrong. Thus we 
read (p. xiv), “Human nature being much the 
same everywhere... .’’ This assumption about 
the uniformity of human nature leads him into 
several curious statements. After reviewing 
Cincinnati’s fight for better government he 
says: ‘The governmental mechanism changed, 
but Cincinnatians Temained the same people 
before and after!” (p. 4). Is this really true? 
Most reformers seem to feel that it is, but they 
do themselves an injustice in making this point 
because one of the most salutary effects of a 
successful reform movement is the.change in 
human behavior that takes place in the proc-. 
ess. The local citisens behave in a different 
manner than formerly—their motivations, 
their values, their responses are all likely to 
change. This may not be altering human ‘‘na- 
ture,” but it comes very close to doing it. 
Along the same line of thought, the author (p. 
79) apparently believes that our parties can be 
made to function much like the English parties 
if only we simplify governmental structure. 
Logical enough if human nature is everywhere 
the same. Consistent with the idea that human 
nature is uniform is the contention that par- 
tisan politics tends to follow the pattern of the 
most notorious bosses and machines of the 
large cities such as New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. This is difficult to accept, and it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Childs did not spend 
more of his life outside the confining atmos- 
phére of New York polities. 

While the argument pursued is not always 
consistent, while adequate proof is often lack- 
ing, and while the book is poorly organized and 
the style somewhat awkward, Civic Victories 
remains an important and worth-while volume. 
It is the best statement of local reform politics 
to date, and it will be an invaluable guide to 
reformers as well as an instructive ĉase study 
for the scientist. The breadth of political un- 
derstanding of the author, who has been em- 
ployed in business:most of his life, as well as 
the extent of his activity in behalf of reform, 
will be something that no reader will soon for- 
get.—Epwarp W. Wuipner, Michigan State 
College. 
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Gentlemen Freeholders: Political Practices in 
Washington’s Virginia. By CHaries 8. 
Sypnor. (Chapel Hill: Tne University of 
North Carolina Press. 1952. Pp..ix, 180. 
$3.50.) 


Genilemen Freeholders is a comprehensive, 
scholarly, and well-written portrayal of the or- 


ganization and operation of practical politics . 


in Virginia during the last half of the eight- 
eenth century, a period which saw the transi- 
tion from colonial to state and national politics 
and during which the Virginia political system 
underwent little change and produced more 
than its share of outstanding political leaders. 
The whole political and elective process is de- 
scribed: the leadership of the gentry in the 
county oligarchies, the role of the ordinary 
voter, the conduct and control of elections, and 
the operation of the system in the House of 
Burgesses. Prominent political personages are 
frequently mentioned. A unique blending of 
aristocratic and democratic elements and a 


quasi-federalism characterised the system, 


and these, the author feels, had an effect upon 
the original nature and spirit of our federal 
constitution.—O. Dovauas Wauxs, University 
of Texas. 


Appointed Executive Local Government: The 
California Experience. By Joun C. BOLLÐNS. 
(Los Angeles: Haynes Foundation. 1952, 
Pp. xi, 233. Paper: $3.00; Cloth: $8.75. 


A study of California city and county ex- 
perience with appointive chief administrators, 
which directs attention to zhe manager plan 
and the chief administrative officer plan. Ex- 
tensive data are presented in a variety of ways, 
including several brief case reports. 


How Human Righis Got Into the Constitution. 
By Zronantan Carem, Je. (Boston: 


` 
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Boston University Press. 1952. a ix, 81. 
$2.50.) ` i 


Three lectures in which the inquiry moves 
backward, first to “The American Back- 
ground,” then to “The English Background,” - 
and finally to the special story, told inspira- 
tionally, of the English background of “The 
Most Important Human Right in the Con- 
stitution”—Habeas Corpus. ` 


Frontiers for Freedom. Enitmp BY R. GORDON 
Hox. (Denver: The University of Denver 
Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 327. $3.75.) 


A representative collection of papers, pre- 
sented at a symposium marking the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Social Science Founda- 
tion of the University of Denver, exploring 
prospects for meeting basic issues of freedom 
on various challenging frontiers of human de- 
velopment. 


Conduct of Judges and Lawyers: A Siudy of 
Professional Ethics, Discipline and Disbar- 
ment. By OR L. PHILLIPS AND PAILBRICK 
McCoy. (Los Angeles: Parker and Com- 
pany. 1952. Pp. xxvii, 247.) 


Some years ago the American Bar Associa- 
tion undertook the sponsorship of a project 
which came to be known as The Survey of the 
Legal Profession. This book is one of the re- 
ports which have resulted from this under- 
taking. The report is confined to a study of 
professional ethics, discipline and disbarment 
based upon a survey of the practices now in 
operation in the United Statés. The conclu- 
sions reached are that there is a need for the 
restatement of profeasional ethics, a tightening 
up of disciplinary procedures, and an im- 
provement in relations between the bar and 
the citizenry. 


NOTE ON AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TEXTBOOKS 


Since January, 1950 some thirty books have 
been published expressly for use in American 
government courses. With greatly expanded 
student enrollment and growing interest in 
government, beginning courses—most often 
courses in American government—have offered 
a lucrative market. Coincidentally, increasing 
discussion of teaching goals and methods has 
stimulated in many 8 desire to produce a text- 
book with a “new approach.” Thus the college 
teacher faces an unprecedented range of choice 
in selecting a text for his beginning course. 


` 


One of the complicating problems in making 
this selection is that for many of this greatly 
expanded and expanding body of studenta, 
professional .requirements so fill their class 
schedules that this one course will be their sole 
college contact with political science. Hence 
for the greater number of participants the 
course is regularly both introductory and 
terminal. How the needa of this body of stu- 
dents are to be reconciled with the needs of the 
smaller number who take the course as the first 
of many in the field is a question that has not 
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yet been resolved to the satisfaction of any- 


‘one, though many suthors have been willing 


to make the attempt with their’ proffered pub- 
lications, 
Political scientists frequently Bay they a; afe 


` training -their students for “citizenship,” and 


usually preface the term with the adjective 
“good.” This objective is rather fully discussed 


-in Chapters II and VII of Goals for Political 


Science (1951), the Report of the American 
Political Science Association Committee for 
the Advancement of Teaching. This survey 
indicated that the most friendly disputants 
fail to agree on what subject matter should be 
included or excluded in citizenship education. 
One group, in trying to reach some conclusions 
on course content, presents the point of view 
that the beginning course in American govern- 
ment should train young people for active 
participation in political party affairs and 
procedures. Thomas H. and Doris D. Reed 
have ably and vigorously sustained this con- 
tention in two publications recently issued by 
the Citizenship Clearing House of New York. 
The -first, Evaluation of Citizenship Training 
and Incentive in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, appeared in’ 1950, and the second, 
Preparing College Men and Women for ‘Politics, 
in 1952. 

This approach has met with & good deal of 
criticism, Participation does not necessarily 
lead to understanding, and action without 
understanding may have disastrous conse- 
quences. There is`no question as to the esse 
with which action may be started. Millions of 
deluded Germans actively participated in the 
politics fostered by Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, 


` et al., seemingly without any comprehension or 


understanding of what it all meant. The tragic 
consequences of that active and strenuous 


, “participation”: in polities without under- 


standing have not yet run their . course. 

Evidently something more is needed. 
Teachers of political science have attempted 

to furnish this necessary “something more” 


‘through courses which give background and 


understanding to the student. Once the stu- 
dent has learned the nature of the problems 
which ‘have been present in times of crisis in 
the past and how they have been solved, cur- 
rent difficulties which bring the old problems 
up again in a new disguise no longer seem in- 


_ superable. It was study of this general nature 


which nurtured such eminent practitioners of 
the art of politics as James Madison and 
Thomas Jefferson. 


In this broad context there have traditionally 
been used three general approaches to the 
teaching of American government. The older 
approach emphasised a factual presentation of 
the structure of the governmental system. The 
second is the functional approach, in which the 
funotions exercised by government agencies 
are stressed, with federal, state, and local. 
activities being shown in each functional area. 
A third emphasises the- concepts underlying 
the functions performed by government and 


` de-emphasizes the presentation of detailed 


factual material. 

In the structural approach, the usual pro- 
cedure is to start. off with the structure of the 
federal government, whose foundations were, 
thoroughly laid in the Constitution, and then 
to proceed through most of the year at this 


level leaving only the last few class periods 


for a quick and cursory glance at local prob- 
lems. It may be that á more vital approach’ 
would be to devote some time to principles and 


_ theories of political forms and then to apply 


them to the seeable, known, and understand- 
able issues of local government. From that 
point it would be logical. to progress to and 
through state problems, interstate relations, 
state-federal matters, and then to talk about 
the federal government and its operations. The 
terms concerning government as they .would 
appear in this arrangement of subject matter 
might become intelligible to the student and 
the subject matter more vital. Since, however, 
such an approach would mean revising whole 
reams of lecture notes and the rewriting or, 
-writing of textbooks in a new -manner, it is 
usually considered impractical. 

In reviewing a textbook, or in using it, &ny- 
one can find errors; but in a majority of oases 
these are not really significant. What is impor- 
tant is the organization of the volume and the 
kind of presentation which the author has 
made of his material. In discussing these 
points a reviewer should not be pedantically 
critical and should keep in mind the differences, 
in preferences among teachers. Some persons 
prefer one kind of presentation, some another. 
No cursory examination and no statement 
based upon it can give a true picture of any 
text; it must be used in class work before com- 
ment has complete validity; hence the fre- 


‘quent question of the value of reviews. Even 


when there is close affinity, the author and the 
user will rarely agree in all points. It is not 
méet then to condemn a‘text out of hand. 
Thus, when this reviewer reads the volume by 
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Professors Carter and Rohlfing, the finds- a 


greater emphasis upon business and economic 


activities and upon, legal decisions than he 
likes, but understanding the value of this type. 


of presentation to many teachers he can com- 
mend it to them on this ground. The purpose 


of a textbook is to stimulate thinking and to ` 


integrate materials, and here, as is eo often 
true, “what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.” 

Turning to the twenty or 80 texts prepared 


for American government courses which have 


appeared during the past three years, we find 
in the first group seven volumes -using the 


traditional approach through a structural or’ 


institutional discussion of the national, state, 
and local governments, -with from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the space devoted to the 


federal government alone. The volumes tend: 


to approach or exceed a thousand pages, and 
usually suffice as a text for a year course. 


’ Brief comments on each of the seven texts fol- 


low. 


Introduction to. American Government. By FRED- : 


wed A. Oaa and P. Orman Ray. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofta. 10th edi- 
tion, 1951. Pp. viii, 1063. $5.50.) 


This is the last revision of the famous pro- 
duction issued by Professor Ogg before his 
death. It is a monumental work, though 
strongly criticised by many because of its 
exicyclopedic nature. It is a Volume which has 
been used for years by teachers of American 
government as containing a mine of informa- 
tion and as a souree to which they could turn 
for accurate information when they needed it 


in a hurry. It is an excellent volume to use as’ 


a springboard for subjective interpretations of 
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completed, exoept for the proofreading, before 
his death. It is of the same high caliber as ae 
text described: above. 


The American System of Government. By JOHN 
H. Feravson anp Dan E. MoHenry. © 

~ (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
2nd edition. 1950. Pp. xii, 1042, $5.00.) g 


This, like “Ogg and Ray,” is completely 
traditional im its organization of material, but 
makes considerable use of charts and maps as 
illustrative matter. It is well written and 
covers the field of government structure. There ` 
are also film strips which are designed to ac- 
company the text, and are available for use 
when the proper payment is proffered. They 
provide an interesting correlation of older lec- 
ture methods with newer audio-visual teaching’ 
aids prepared under the dirogot of the same 
individuals, . 


A Grammar of American Politics. By WILFRED 
E. Bryxizey. ann Marcom C. Moos. (New - 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 2nd edition. Re- 
‘vised and enlarged. 1952. Pp. xix, 1059, 

` xxiv. $6.00.) 


The enlargement of this text seals for the 


` most part irom tacking on a section on state 


the processes of government, since the student ` 


can always weigh the instructor’s words 
against the accumulation of data in the text. 
This publication is also the epitome of careful 
scholarship constantly striving to check every 


- point in order that it may de accurate and in. 


the right context. : - 


Essentials of American Goioren, Br Paun- 
meio À, Oaa anp P. Orxan Rar. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 7th edi- 
tion. 1952. Pp. x, 774. $5.00.) - 


This is a rewritten ahort form of the text 
above, designed for those who do not care for 


such a heavy-dose of government as is offered 


in the larger volume. The book was entirely 
rewritten by Professor Ogg and had been 


‘and local government to make it™conform in 


organisation and length with the other stand- 

ard texts. As in the first edition there has been 

a.conscious attempt to make the writing more 

of a narration than an exposition. There is a 

particularly good section on-pressure groups 

with an excellent transition to political parties, 

Though the style of writing is different this is 

a traditional textbook in approsch and organ- 

ization. 

American . Government, National, State and 
Local. Br Cuauprus O. Jonnson. (New- 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Company... 
1951. Pp. xx, 1088. $5.00.) - 


Here the reader finds a rewriting and re- | 


‘arrangement of Professor Johnson’s Govern-_ 


ment in the Untied States, 6th edition, men- 


. tioned below. In. his preface the author says 


~ 


that he dare not say that the students may 


read his text “with pleasure,” but-this re- 


viewer beliéves that they might do just that. 
The style is interesting and there is a profusion 


` of charts, graphs, and figures to lighten the 


presentation. The book is deliberately ar- 
ranged in the traditional manner for purposes . 
of -competition,. but the personality of the 
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author stands out and the functional approach 
in his other works colors this excellent text. 


Government and Politics in the United States. 
Br Harod Zınx. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 3rd edition. 1951. e Pp x, 
1008. $5.50.) 


Professor Zink attempts to explain the struc- 
ture of American government on the three 
levels in terms of the functions performed and 
their effects upon the citizens. The section on 
national administrative activities and that on 
citizenship and its responsibilities are especially 
good, í 


The American Governmeni and Its Work. BY 
Epwarnp W. CARTER AND CHaries C. 
Romse. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1952. Pp. xv, 875. $6.00.) 


This is based upon the older text, The New 
American Government and Its Work, by Jamas 
T. Youna, and in most respects is a new edi- 
tion of that work. In this revision the organ- 
ization is generally traditional, with some 
slight rearrangement in the federal section. 
Legal decisions are extensively used to illus- 
trate the authors’ pointa; and the relationship 
of government and business is heavily stressed, _ 
with a tendency toward a conservative inter- 
pretation on all such matters. There is con- 
siderable repetition in the organization, and 
too little stress is placed upon local govern- 
ment, which is discussed in one chapter only. 


A second group of texts follows the tradi- 
tional approach found in the series above, but 
limits the material to the federal government. 
The textbook may have been specially written 
for this form of presentation, but usually the 
federal government section is lifted bodily. 
from a larger study and given.a separate bind- 
ing. This is particularly true of the first two 
listings below where no further comments are 
needéd in addition to those made for the full 
volume. 


Introduction to American Government, the Na- 
tional Government. By Frupraic A. Oaea 
AND P. Otman Ray. (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 10th edition, 1951. Pp. 771. 
$5.00.) 


` The American Federal Government. By Jonn H. 
'Ferauson anD Duan E, McHèngry. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 2nd 
edition. 1950. Pp. 816. $5.50.) - 
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American National Government. By CLAUDIUS 
QO. Jounson. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 1951. 3rd edition. Pp. 
xix, 810. $4.25.) — 

Interestingly written, this third edition -of 
Professor Johnson’s text brings the material 
up to date, revises the organization to some 
extent and has a new chapter on “The Con- 
duct of Foreign Relations.” Charts and graphs 
are used to clarify points touched upon in the 
printed pages. - 


Principles and Problems of American National 
Government. By Jamms M. SWARTHOUT AND 
Ernest R. BarTLEY. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1951. Pp. xl, 700. $4.25.) 
`This text is organised in the traditional man- 

ner to a greater degree than usually found 

today.” Only 135 pages of material on “line 

functions” of the government are included, a 

rather cursory treatment of a most important 

part of the government activity of the United 

States. This was deliberately planned because 

the authors wanted to explain the principles 

which underlie the American political system. 

The authors have done an excellent job in 

writing, presenting the material in an interest- 

ing style, and the product is a good example 
of the newer shorter form of text devised por 
classroom use. 


American National Government. By HAROLD R. 
Bruce. (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1952. Pp. xi, 836. $5.50.) 


This is the only newly written study in this 
group, and marks Professor Bruce’s first effort 
in this particular field. The writing is well 
done, and the organization is traditional. 
Every chapter is keyed with several standard 
collections of “readings,” thus making it 
easier for the instructor and the student alike 
to find supplementary information. Good use is ` 
made of cartoons, graphs, maps, illustrations of 
ballots, and other aids. This increasing trend 
toward the use of visual-aid material seenis to 
be a part of the trend toward “picture” books 


- that is so evident in our culture today. A care- 


ful perusal of all the volumes noted will show 
that somewhat greater use of illustrations of all 
kinds can be discerned in the newer books as 
compared with those that were issued during 
the first year covered in this survey. This type 
of material livens up the appearance of the 
publication, and perhaps makes it more inter- 
esting to many students, but its real value may 
have to wait the test of time. 
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Somewhere between the two categories listed 
above comes a new presentation of American 
government on a very muck simplified scale, 


American Federal Government, A General View. 
By Herman C. Nixon. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1952. Pp. x, 476. $4.00.) 


Deliberately designed to give the essential 
outline of the material and yet permit the in- 
structor to go out on his own paths, the use of 
the book shows that this concept has certain 
values, All three levels of government gre 
treated from the usual outline, but with 
merely a nod given to the state and local 
levels. Here too, much use is made of visual- 
aid materials. For a one-semester course this 
text will meet with much favorable comment. 
For a backward class, it is the best volume in 
the field to get the material across. 


A third category is compcsed of those texts 
which, for lack of a better term, can be called 
a “composite” type. Their approach has been 
called the functional one, but this is not fully 
descriptive. All of the books in this class are 
strongly traditional in thas they cover the 
three levels of government, but the state and 
local discussions are merely tacked on to a full 
discussion of federal activities. 


Our American Government, the Cuttzen’s Ap- 
proach. By Haren Miuuen BAILEY, EUGEN 
L. Lazare, AND Conrab H. Hawxrns. (New 
York: Longmans, Green end Co. 1951. Pp. 
ix, 566. $4.25.) 


The three authors have obviously attempted 
to bridge the gap between the secondary school 
and the junior college, and have produced a 
bock that is not quite satisfactory for the 


latter. It certainly is not of the caliber that is 


usually associated with college work. The style 
is lucid and one enjoys reading the chapters, 
but in so doing one gains the impression that 
the work is designedly “corny,” if one may be 
permitted to use the Janguage of the group 
for which the book is intended. The illustra- 
tions are in line with the age level of the pro- 
posed reader. The authors are to be com- 
mended for their effort to write a government 
text for younger readers, but the product 
should be retained there. 


Government in the United States. By CLAUDIUS 
OQ. Jomnson. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 5th edition. 1951. Pp. 
xviii, 1064. $5.00.) 
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In this fifth edition of an already widely 
known and used text Professor Johnson has 
continued the approach which he has formerly 
used. There is much use of illustrative material 
all through the text. It is interesting to note 
that the material is so arranged that the au- 
thor was able to lift chapters, and sections of 
chapters, bodily from this volume, do a little 
rewriting in some cases, and then by reorgan- 
izing this collection of unattached writing pro- 
duce the traditional “structural” volume com- 
mented on above. To this reviewer this rear- 
rangement seems to prove that what is often 
acclaimed new and different may be merely a 
better and more effective method of presenting 
the old material. In this instance it makes little 
difference in what form the material is organ- 
ized: the results are still interesting reading. 

In connection with his texts, Prof. Johnson 
has prepared two pamphlets which are avail- 
able from the publisher. The first is titled, 
Teaching Suggestions to Accompany Textbooks 
by Claudius O. Johnson. It contains some 
pertinent suggestions from a long-time teacher 
to newcomers in the profession. It also con- 
tains a few sample objective questions taken 
from the second pamphlet, whose title is Objec- 
tive Tests to Accompany Textbooks by Claudius 
O. Johnson. This pamphlet contains 440 mul- 
tiple-choice questions and an objective exam- 
ination on the Constitution. Together these 
publications represent a worthwhile attempt 
on the part of an author to make his brain- 
children more useful to teachers. 


American Government in Action. By MarsH#aLL 
E. Dimocx anp Guanys O. Dimock. (New 
York: Rinehart & Company. Revised edi- 
tion. 1951. Pp. xvi, 1004. $5.00.) 


This interesting product of joint family au- 
thorship marks a decided break with the usual 
presentation. While it organizes the material 
in relatively the same sequence as any other 
text, it is deliberately designed to explain gov- 
ernment from the functional approach. Its 
chapters have to stand on their own merits 
and cannot be rearranged into a traditional 
textbook. The reviewer's criticism here is that 
the state and local discussions are tacked on 
at the end of the federal material. It may be 
that this is an inherént difficulty that cannot 
be overcome, but it will be interesting to see if 
someone will be able to weave all the functions 
of all governments into a single narrative in 
such a manner that the reader may be led 
through the full story without having to adjust 
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to the abrupt transitions that now mark the 
presentations. Visual-aid material appears 
throughout the pages of the Dimocks’ text. 


Closely related to the above group is the 
composite type of textbook which is con- 
cerned only with the national government. The 
production of each author varies markedly 
from the other volumes in this category, and 
the freshness of approach makes each one 
stand out by itself. These three attempts may 
well mark the beginning of a new trend in text- 
book writing, since they are in many ways 
traditional and yet make new paths plain. 


American Democracy in Theory and Practtce. 
By Rosurtr K. Carr, Donaup H. Morni- 
son, Marver H. BERNSTEIN, AND RICHARD 
C. SNYDER. (New York: Rinehart & Com- 
pany. 1951. Pp. xiii, 1094. $5.00.) 


The outstanding feature of this work is the 
treatment given to civil liberties and the rights 
_of citizens in this nation. This might be ex- 
pected because of the first author listed, and is 
a good illustration of the way in which. an 
author’s major interest can color his whole 
interpretation. Excellent bibliographical ma- 
terial is presented for each chapter, a matter 
of some importance both for the teacher and 
for the student. 


The Theory and Practice of American National 
Government. By Cary B. Swisumr. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1951. Pp. viii, 
949, xix. $5.00.) 


Because of Professor Swisher’s well known ` 


interest in legal matters it is somewhat sur- 

prising to find that the treatment of civil rights 

and the judiciary receive less space here than 

in many. other texts. There is, however, much 

reliance upon legal decisions, and there are 
. few of the leading cases in constitutional mat- 
` ters that are not cited at least in the footnotes. 
‘The material is well presented. The approach is 
one which should develop much interest, in 
that students are made to feel a relationship 
with what they read. 


Government by the People; The Dynamics of 
American National Government. By JAMES 
M: Burns anD Jack W. Prertason. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall.'1952. Pp. xvii, .946. 
$5.50.) 


Few of the current crop of proffered adop- 
tions for American government read better 


` 
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than this product of two newcomers -to the 

field. The chapter headings are intriguing. 

Once in them, the chapters lead one on and on. 
That is probably the chief difficulty with using 

this book as a textbook. All the interesting 
materials are presented by the text. This leaves 

to the instructor the task of supplying the 

oftentimes dry, but necessary facts with which 

the student must be furnished if he is to under- 
stand what he reads. From the teacher’s stand- 

point it is far better tò have the textual mate- 
rial furnish the skeletal basis of a course. This 

permita the lecturer to direct his students into 

the most interesting and intriguing bypaths 

of the subject matter. Accordingly, a good 

many instructors may find Burns and Peltason 

a bit “thin” because they frequently interest 

the student and do not inform him. 

A paper-covered brochure by the same au- 
thors, called Government by the People: The 
Dynamics of American Siate and Local Govern- 
ment, has recently appeared. .It. is a short 
printing of 158 pages, and will probably make 
its later appearance bound in at the back of 
the larger volume above. It is obviously an 
effort to meet requests for a coverage of 
American government through a more stand- 
ard form of publication. 


This review would not be complete unless 
some attention were paid to the several col- 
lections of ‘readings’ which have appeared 
simultaneously as companion pieces for class- 
room texts. The “readings” more clearly even’ 
than the textbooks show the predilections of 
the authors, and one can almost watch the 
mind of the compiler work as the collection is 
studied. No two of these works are the same, 
and yet each to some extent follows the same 
basic pattern. Every one fills a need, and the 
only trouble is that it is impossible to use them 
all. There is of necessity some overlapping, 
but the remarkable thing is that the selections 
vary as much as they do, since they must re- 
late to the same subject matter. 

It is as time-saving devices that the “read- 
ings” appeal most to teachers. There is such a 
mass of good illustrative material in current 
periodicals, government reports, and literary 
offerings that most instructors become lost in 
the forest; hence the value of these collections. 
In an effort to assist students to find pertinent 
data for themselves and thereby gain the thrill 
of discovery a new type of supplementary 
volume has appeared. : 





A Guide to the Study of Public Affairs. BY 
E. E. Scaarrscunniper, VICTOR JONES, AND 
Srornen K. Barer. (New York: William 
Sloane Associates. 1952. Pp. v, 185. $1.50.) 


Government documents, court decisions, 
and directories are reproduced, together with 
newspaper clippings and facaimile headlines. 
On each there are to be found the penciled 
notations of explanation by the editors. Every 
illustration with its notatiors is an integral 
part of a discussion on “How to use 

.’ Together with explanations from 
the teacher this handy guide should make clear 
to every student what has too often been a 
mere collection of terms. It could prove to be 
the most important time-savar at the disposal 
of the instructor. The illustrations showing 
how to study the work of the zeal estate lobby, 
and the record of a congressman, are classics 
in themselves. 





American Government; Basic Documenis and 
Materials. By Rospuret GQ. DIXON AND 
Ermar Prrscaxe. (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 1950. Pp. xx, 420. 
$2.90.) 


There is probably no record of the number 
of times any given teacher has said that he 


wished he could put his hands on that copy ` 


of a legal warrant, or other document, which 
he had been saving to use in class but which is 
out of the file. That complaint need not arise 
again, for here in a compact form is the 
answer to the problem of filing such illustra- 
tive displays. All that are needed are inoluded, 
and when used to supplement any standard 
textbook no student need ever say he has 
never seen an example of a legal document. 
The inclusion of statistical charta and graphs 
adds to the coverage, since they are usually 
related to the official forms reproduced. 


The five collections noted below follow the 
sequence of the traditional structural text- 
books and each one presents a good series of 
excerpts. 


Outside Readings in American Government. 
Enso spy H. Mancoum MACDONALD, 
Wirren D. Wass, Epwarp Q. Lewis, AND 
Wruuram L. Strauss. (New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 2nd edition. 1952. 

. ~ Pp. x, 884. $2.95.) 


In the revision of their excellent collection 
the collaborators have removed some illustra- 
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tions which were out of date or otherwise not 
as acceptable as when first included, and have 
added newer ones of current significance. The 
editors are to be commended for using com~ 
plete articles or chapters in most of the selec- 
tions, 


Readings in American National and State 
Government. By Davip Fariman, Lanz W. 
LANCASTER, AND A. C. BRECKENRIDGE. 
(New York: Rinehart & Co. 1950. Pp. xi, 
899 and ix, 347. $2.40.) 


There are more Supreme Court decisions 
here than in most collections of readings and 
this gives the student an approach he might 
not get otherwise. The selections are well 
chosen but the reviewer would have preferred 
shorter articles so that less excerpting would 
have been required, 


Materials on American National Government. 
By Joun M. SwartHovur and Ernest R. 
Bargrisr. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xviii, 571. $2.95.) 


Designed to be used with the textbook writ- 
ten by the same authors. The reviewer would 
have been better satisfied if there had been 


-less use of short extracts which, while well 


chosen and meaningful, still leave the reader 
wondering what came next. 


The People, Politics, and the Politician. Br 
A. N. CHRISTENSEN anp Evron M. KK- 
PATRICK. (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. Revised edition. 1951, Pp. xiv, 1042. 
Cloth $4.50, paper $3.25.) 


While considered as supplementary mate- 
rial, this volume is almost a textbook in itself. 
It has been extensively revised in illustrations 
used, but remains as challenging as ever. It 
represents the work of two collaborators who 
have a flair for choosing the dramatic in pre- 
senting material representing their personal 
opinions, There are many excellent lengthy 
readings which give the student the point of 
view of the writer chosen. Since there are only 
120 articles it is easily seen that the average 
length is well above the normal presentation. 


Basic Issues of American Democracy. By Hirr- 
mAN M. BisHop. AND BAMUEL HENDEL, 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. Sec- 
ond edition, 1951. Pp. xiii, 449. $2.25.) 


The collaborators have taken 82 topics, and 
arranged them in sections which follow the 
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normal pattern of textbook organization. Each 
topie ordinarily includes two authors who are 
frequently antagonistic. This technique, plus 
the quality of the selections, excites students 
and elicits immediate reaction and discussion. 
In some instances, however, the selection suf- 
fers from lack of originality. 


Two final volumes reflect a different ap- 
proach. While both are labelled “problems” 
the Lane publication is an attempt to use 
cases in presenting the material, whereas the 
Riemer volume presents & pro and con argu- 
ment followed in each case by leading ques- 
tions. 


Problems in American Government; An Iniro- 
duction to Political Analysis. By Rosurt E, 
Lanz. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1952. Pp? 
viii, 373.) f 


Here is a disposable workbook. The pages 


are perforated for easy removal. Thirty-seven 
cases are posed by presentation of the material; 
there is an answer sheet to be filled out and a 
sheet for criticising “propositions for discus- 
sion.” Presumably a case would be assigned, 
discussed and the answer sheets filled out and 
turned in for a grade, The cases are well 
chosen and give rise to varying interpretations. 
This reviewer does not like the use of answer 
sheets which by their form seem to imply that 
the correct answer can be given in a fixed num- 
ber of words in a uniform blank area. If the 
. answer sheets were being used only to help 
direct the student’s analysis_of the case and to 
marshal his answers much of the criticism 
would vanish. The workbook ought to be 
widely used to see if it is really a new technique 
for teaching or if particular men and the 
schools in which they teach are the major rea- 
son for the success which the case method has 
so far had. 
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Problems of American Government. By NEAL 
Remmer. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book’ 
Company. 1952. Pp. xi, 358. Cloth $3.75; 
paper $2.75.) f 


Professor Riemer has chosen seventeen prob- 
lems for his contribution ta supplementary 
texts. Each has'a subject which is highly con- 
troversial and is guaranteed to cause disagree- 
ment even before the material is read. Prob- 
lem-12, for example, is entitled, ““Administra- 
tion: Does Big Government Mean an Ir- 
responsible, Tyrannical, and Wasteful Bureauc- 
racy?” The selections from three authors and 
the ten leading questions which follow them 
will almost certainly bring forth an animated 
classroom. discussion, which in turn will cause 
closer scrutiny of the textbook for more am- 
munition. f l 


This discussion of textbooks for American 
government has not touched at all upon 
another long series which has appeared during 
the same calendar interval. These are the 
publications for use in courses covering state 
government, state and local government, 
local government, and municipal govern- 
ment. When these are added to the texts noted 
above, we have a total production that ex- 
ceeds anything that has gone before. Perhaps 
the time has come to insist that no new book in 
this crowded field shall appear until it has been 
shown by 8 judgment of a jury of the profes- 
sion to be sufficiently new in approach and 
notable in presentation to make a real con- 
tribution. While this might affect the publica- 
tion rule for promotion of teachers, it would 
save much wear and tear on the teacher look- 
ing for some new way to approach a standard 
field—Anvraw E. Nvuguist, University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


FRANKLIN L. BURDETTE 
University of Maryland 


ARTICLES AND BOOKLETS 
National Government 


Cable, Sydney W. The General Accotinting 
Office and Finality of Decisions of Govern- 
ment Contracting Officers. New York Untver- 
sity Law Review. November, 1952. 


Developments in the Law—Immigration 
and Nationality. Harvard Law Review. Feb- 
ruary, 1953. - 

Galloway, George B. Next Steps in Con- 
gressioñal Reform. Institute of Government 
and Public Affairs, University of Illinois. 1952. 

Ginnane, Robert W. The Control of Federal 
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Administration by Congressional Resolutions 
and Committees. Harvard aoi Review. Feb- 
ruary, 1953. 

McCoy, Jean R. Growing Execative Power 
and: the Constitution. Syracuse Law Review.” 
Fall, 1952. 

Riddick, Floyd M. The Eighty-Second Con- 
gress: Second Session. Western Poltitcal Quar- 
terly. December, 1952. 


_ Territories 


Fliess, Peter J. Puerto Rico's Political Status 
under Its New Constitution. Western Political 
Quarterly. December, 1952. 

Hansen, Millard, and Henry Wells, eds. 


Puerto Rico: A Study in Democfatic De- 


velopment, [Symposium]. The Annals.. Janu- 
ary, 1953. 


Lewis, Gordon K. Puerto Rico: A New Con- | 
stitution in American Government. Journal of ° 


Politics. February, 1953. 


State Government 


Adrian, Charles R. The Origin of Minne- 
sota’s Nonpartisan Legislature. Minnesota 
History. Winter, 1952. í 

Ford, Pamela, and Stanley Scott. Inventory 
of Public Affairs and Social Science Research 
in the Western States, 1951 and 1952. Western 


Governmental Research Association. and - 


Bureau of Publio Administration; University 
of California, Berkeley. 1953. f 

Hamilton, Howard D. Why State Cost Has 
Gone Up. National Municipai Review. March, 
1953. ~ 

Mauck, Elwyn A. Some Problems in State 
Budgetary Administration. State Government. 
February, 1953. 


-Owen, Kimbrough. 1952 Amendments ‘to. 


the. Louisiana Constitution. Louisiana Law 
Revieto. January, 1953. 
Steetle, Ralph. The States and Educational 
Television. State Government. February, 1953. 
Richards, Allan R. Legislative Services: 
With Special Emphasis upon the Problems in 


“New Mexico. Division of Research, Depart: 
ment of Government, University of New 


Mexico. 1953. 

Underwood, Cecil H. The 
Process in West Virginia. Bursau for Govèrn- 
ment Research, West Virginia ` pera: 
1953. 


-a - Local Governńent 
Citizens Research Council of Michigan. Tax 


Legiblative A 
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Pi 


Rates of American Cities. National Municipal 
Review. January, 1953. 

Collier, James M. County Government in 
New Jersey. Rutgers University Press. 1952. 

Hudson, Barbara J. The Urban Fringe Prob- 
Jem: A Bibliography. Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of California, Berkeley. 
1952. 
` Lanham, Elisabeth. Job Evaluation in 
Municipalities. Public Personnel Review. Janu- 
ary; 1955. 

’ Posey, Rollin B. Handling City Employee 
Grievances. Pubjic Management. March, 1953. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


Metcalfe, William K. The Tidelands Con- 
troversy: A Study in Development of a Politi- 
cal-Legal Problem. Syracuse Law Review. Fall, 
1952. 

State Taxation of Vehicles Moving Inter- 
state: The Intervention of the Supreme Court. 


- Indiana Law Journal. Winter, 1953. 


Constitutional Law and Civil Liberties / 
‘Corwin, Edward S. The Steel Seizure Case: 
A Judicial Brick without Straw. Columbia Law 
Review. January, 1953. 
Dession, George H., Lawrence Z. Fredman, 
Richard C. Donnelly, and Frederick C. Red- 


lich? Drug-Induced Revelation and Criminal 


Investigation.. Yale Law Journal. February, 
1953. 

„Edwards, Richard A. Sadaohabls Protests 
against Unreasonable Searches and Seizures. 
Minnesota Law Review. Fobruary, 1953. 
Standing to Suppress Unreasonably 





‘Seized Evidence. Northwestern University Law 


Review. September—October, 1952. 

Graham, Howard Jay. Procedure to Sub- 
stance—Extra-Judicial Rise of Due Process, 
1830-1860. California Law Review. Winter, 
1952-1953. i 

Laurent, "Francis W. Judicial Criteria of 
Navigability in Federal Cases. Wisconsin Law 
Review. January, 1953. os 


` Mendelson, Wallace.. Clandestine Speech 
` and the First Amendment—A Reappraisal of 


the Dennis Case. Michigan Law Review. Feb- 
ruary, 1953. 

. Smyth y. Ames in State Courts, 
1942 to` 1952. Minnesota Law Review. Feb- 





ruary, 1953." 


- Right of Privacy vs. Free Press: Suggdsted 
Resolution of Conflicting Values.- Indiana 
Law Journal. Winter, 1953. 

Roche, John, P. Executive Power ànd Do- 


: 
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mestic Emergency: The Quest for Prerogative. 
Western Political Quarterly. December, 1952. 

Bandblom, Robert L. Right to Bail. Michi- 
gan Law Review. January, 1953. 

Scott, Austin W., Jr. Criminal Jurisdiction 
of a State over a Defendant Based upon Pres- 
ence Secured by Force or Fraud. Minnesota 
Law Review. January, 1953. 

Sigmund, Elwin, W. The Granger Cases: 

- 1877 or 1876? American Historical Review. April, 
1953. 
_ Smith, James Morton. The Aurora and the 
Alien and Sedition Laws. Part I. Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography. January, 
1953. 

Waite, Edward F. How “Eccentric” Was 
Mr. Justice Harlan? Mirinesota Law Review. 
February, 1953. 


Judicial Administration and 
Law Enforcement 


Hall, Jerome. Police and Law in a Demo- 
cratic Bociety. Indiana Law Journal. Winter, 
1953. . 

_ Lederle, Arthur F. Abolish Unnecessary 

Court Appendages to Improve the Admin- 
istration of Justice. Journal of the American 
Judicature Society. December, 1952. - 

Mishkin, Paul J. The Federal “Question” in 
the District Courts. Columbia Law Review, 
February, 1953. 

Van Hecke, M. T. Trial by Jury in Equity 
Cases. North Carolina Law Review. February, 
1953. 

Public Administration and 
Administrative Law 

Cleaveland, Frederic N. Administrative 
Decentralisation in the U. 8. Bureau of 
Reclamation. Public Administration Review. 
Winter, 1953. 

Cohen, Felix 8. The Erosion of Indian 


Rights, 1950-1953: A Case Study in Bureau- 


cracy. Yale Law Journal. February, 1953. 

Grundstein, Nathan D. Law and the Moral- 
ity of Administration. George Washington Law 
Review. January, 1953. 

Monypenny, Phillip. A Code of Ethics for 
Public Administration. George Washington Law 
Review. March, 1953. 

Newman, Frank C. Should Official Advice 
Be Reliable?—Proposals as to Estoppel and 


Related Doctrines in Administrative Law. 


Columbia Law Review. March, 1953. 

Seckler-Hudson, Catheryn. Performance 
Budgeting in Government. Advanced Manage- 
ment. March, 1953. 
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Performance Budgeting in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Public Finance. 
December, 1952. 

Segal, Robert M. Administrative Procedure 
in Massachusetts: Rule Making and Judicial 
Review. Boston University Law Review. Janu- 
ary, 1953. 

Watson, ' James R. What’s in Store for 
Public Employees? Good Government. J pian 
February, 1953. 

Weiss, Tobias. Inequity and Rent Regula- 
tion: A Study in the Control of Administra- 


tive Action. Columbia Law Review. January, , 


1953. 

Willcox, Alanson W. The Lawyer in the 
Administration of Nonregulatory Programs. 
Public Administration Review. Winter, 1953. 


Political Parties, Elections, and $ 
Public Opinion ; 


Buchanan, Wiliam. The Mississippi Elec- 
torate. Social Science Research Center, Mis- 
sissippi State College. 1953. 

Canham, Erwin D. The American Press and 
athe 1952 Presidential Election. Confluence. 
March, 1953. 

Judah, Charles B. The Presidential Primary. 
Division of Research, Department of Govern- 
ment, University of New Mexico. 1953. 

Miller, Mungo. The Waukegan Study of 
Voter ‘Turnout Prediction. Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Fall, 1952. 

Public Opinion Surveys as Evidence: The 
Pollsters Go to Court. Harvard Law Review. 
January, 1953. 

Sears, Kenneth C. Methods of Reapportion- 
ment. University of Chicago Law School. 
1952. 

Showel, Morris. Political Independence in 
Washington State. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Fall, 1952. 

Westin, Alan Furman. The Supreme Court, 
the Populist Movement and the Campaign of 
1896. Journal of Politics. February, 1953. 

Williams, Frank B., Jr. The Poll Tax as a 
Suffrage Requirement in the South, 1870- 
1901. Journal of Southern History. November, 
1952, 


Economic and Social Functions 
National Economy 
Bach, G. L. The Economics and Politics of 
Money. Harvard Business Review. March- 
April, 1958. 
Viner, Jacob. The New Deal under Republi- 
can Management. Yale Review. Spring, 1958. 
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BOQK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


: Business and Labor. 


Alderman, Joseph. Parallelism between 
Price Controla and Wage Controls. George 
Washington Law Review. October, 1952. 

Baseball Players and the Antitrust Laws. 
Columbia Law Review. February, 1953. 

Burt, William C., and William F. Kennedy. 
Congressional Review of Price Control. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law Review. December, 
1952. 

Diminishing Applicability of the Antitrust 
Laws in Regulated Industry: Congress, the 
Courts and the Agencies. Indiana Law Jour- 
nal. Winter, 1953. 

Federal and State Jurisdiction over Labor 


. Relations. Columbia Law Review. February, 


1953. 

Freidin, Jesse. Labor Arbitration and the 
Courts. University of Pennyslvania Press. 
1952. 

Kelley, Richard 8. Functional Discounts 


under the Robinson-Patman Act. California 


Law Review. Winter, 1952-1953. 

Kuhn, Alfred. Arbitration in Transit. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. 1952. ; 

Morgan, Charles 8. A Critique of “The 
Marasmus of the ICC: The Commission, the 
Railroads, and the Public Interest.” Yale Law 
Journal. January, 1953. 

Posey, Rollin B. How to Negotiate with 
Labor Unions. Public Personnel Review. Janu- 
ary, 1953. 

Sagle, Robert F. The Nature and Effect of 
Major Sports’ Restrictions on Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasting Rights under the Sherman 
Act. George Washington Law Review. March, 
1953. 

Spindelman, Norman M., and William K. 
Davenport. Legality of Emp!oyer’s Use of 
Lockout. Michigan Law Retiew. January, 
1953. 

Witte, Edwin E. Historical Survey of Labor 
Arbitration. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1952. 


Agriculture 

Frischknecht, Reed L. Farm Price and In- 
come Support Programs, 1933-1950. Institute 
of Government, University of Utah. 1953. 


Health, Education, and Welfare 


Greenfield, Margaret. Permanent and Total 
Disability Aid. Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. 1953. 

Improving Public Assistance. The Tax 
Foundation. 1953. : 
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Military Affairs and National Securty ~ 


Fink, Norman 8. That Pierced Veil— 
Friendly Stcckholders and Enemy Corpora- 
tions. Michigan Law Review. March, 1953. 

Ford, Alan W. Protection of Nonenemy In- 
terests in Enemy Corporations. Californta 
Law Review. Winter, 1952-1953. : 

Habeas Corpus and Judicial Review of Draft 
Classifications. Indiana Law Journal. Winter, 
1953. 

Mullally, Mandeville, Jr. Military Justice: 
The Uniform Code in Action. Columbia Law 
Review. January, 1953. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
Congress 


House. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. National Housing Act Amendment. 
Hearing. 83rd Cong., Ist sess. 1953. 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
Labor-Management Relations. Hearings. 83rd 
Cong., 1st sess. 1953. 

Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Creating a Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. House Report No. 
166. 88rd Cong., 1st sess. 1953. 

To Amend the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1949. Hearing. Also House Report 
No. 6. 88rd Cong., 1st sess. 1953. 

Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Enabling the People of Hawaii to 
Form a Constitution and State Government. 
... House Report No. 109. 83rd Cong., ist 
sess. 1953. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Study of Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Hearings before a Subcommittee. 
Also House Report No. 2608. 82nd Cong., 2nd 
sess. 1952. ` 

- Committee on the Judiciary. Hear- 
ings before the President's Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization. Committee 
Print. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 
Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Hearings before Special Bub- 





























_ committee. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 


Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Communist Methods of Infiltration 
(Education). Hearing. 88rd Cong., lst sess. 
1953. 








: Committee on Ways and Means. 
Coordination of Federal, State, and Local 
Taxes. House Report No. 2519. 82nd Cong., 
2nd sess. 1953. 








Internal Revenue Investiga- 
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tion. House Report No. 2518. 82nd Cong., 2nd 
sess. 1953. 

Select Committee on Current Porno- 
graphic Materials. House Report No. 2510. 
82nd Cong.,.2nd sess, 1952. . 

~ Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. Review of Small Business, Highty-Second 
Congress. House Report No. 2513. 82nd 
Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 











Tax-Exempt Foundations. ... Hearings. Also 
House Report No. 2514. 82nd ‘Cong: 2nd sess. 
1953. L 
; Special Committee to Investigate 
Campaign Expenditures, 1952. Hearings. 82nd 
Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. Also House Report No. 
2517, same sess. 1953. 
House and Senate. Committees on Govern- 





ment Operations. Réorganization Plan No. 1. 
of 1953. Joint Hearing. 83rd Cong., Ist sess. 


1953. 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Atomic 
Power and Private Enterprise. Joint Com- 
mittee Print. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
Pensions in the United States. Study prepared 
by National Planning Association. Joint 
Committee Print. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. 

Senate. Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. General Farm Situation. Hearing. 
83rd Cong., 1st sess. 1953. 

Committee on Armed Services. Am- 
munition Supplics in the Far East. Hearings. 
83rd Cong., 1st sess. 1953. 
First Report of the Defense 
Supply Management Agency. Committee 
Print. 83rd Cong., 1st sess. 1953. 
= Overseas Construction in 
North Atlantic and Mediterranean Areas. Re- 
port of Subcommittee on Military Public 
Works, Highty-Second Congress. Committee 
Print. 83rd Cong., 1st sess. 1953. 
Sarnoff Commission Report; 
Final Report of the Citizens Advisory Com- 
mission on Manpower Utilization in the 
Armed Services. Committee Print. 83rd 
Cong., 1st sess. 1953. 

i Committee on ‘Banking and Cur- 
rency. Standby Economic Controls. Hearings. 
83rd Cong., 1st sess. 1953. 
Committee on Government Opera- 
- tions. Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953. 
Hearing before Subcommittee on Reorganiza- 
tion. 83rd Cong., 1st sess. .1953. 
Senate Action on Hoover 
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Commission Reports. Senate Report No. 4. 
83rd Cong., lst sess. 1953. 

Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Statehood for Hawaii. Hearing. 83rd ^ 
Cong., Ist sess. 1953. 

Committee on the Judiciary. Sub- 
versive Influence in the Educational Process. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. to Investigate 
the Administration of the Internal Security 








Act. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. 1952. Also, Report- 


of Subcommittee, same sess. Committee Print. 
1953. 

Committee on Labor and. Public 
Welfare. Employment and Economic Status 
of Negroes in the United States. Staff Report 
to Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations. 82nc Cong., 2nd sess. 
Senate Doc. No. 14. 83rd Cong., 1st sess. 1953. 
Public Policy and Com- 
munist Domination of Certain Unions. Report 
of Subcommittee on Lakor and Labor- 
Management Relations. Senate Doc. No. 26. 
88rd Cong., 1st sess. 1953. 

State and Municipal Fair 
Employment Legislation. Staff Report to 
Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations. 82nd Cong., 2nd sess. Senate 
Doc. No. 15. 83rd Cong., 1st sess. 1953. 
Committee on Rules and` Admin- 
istration. Investigation of Senators Joseph R. 
McCarthy and William Benton. Report of 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections. 
Committee Print. 1952. 

Proposed Amendments to 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act. Report of Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections. Sub- 
committee Print. 83rd Cong., lst sess. 1953. 
Senate Rules and the Senate as a 
Continuing Body. Senate Doc. No. 4. 83rd 
Cong., lst sess. 1953. 





























Other Federal 


Department of the Interior. Years of Prog- 
ress, 1945—1952. [1953]. ' 

Executive Office of the President. National 
Security Resources Board. The Objectives of 
United States Materials Resources Policy and 
Suggested Initial Steps in Their Accomplish- 
ment. 1952. 

Federal Security Agency. Social Security 
Administration. Division of Research ‘and 
Statistics. Social Security Financing, by Ida 
C. Merriam. [1953]. 

Social Security in the United 
States. New Edition, 1952. 1953. 
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Missouri Basin Survey Commission. Mie 
souri: Land and Water. Report. 1953. 

President’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation. Building America’s 
Health. Report to the President. Vol. 1. [1952]. 
Vols, 2-5. [1953]. 
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President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization. Whom We Shall Welcome. 
Report. 1953. S 

President’s Committee on Government Con- 
tract Compliance. Equal Economie Oppor- 
tunity. Report. 1953. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


France under the Fourth Republic. By FRANCOIS 


Goeuut. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell Uni-° 


versity Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 198. $3.00.) 


This book is the third of a series on post- 
war problems of France and Italy undertaken at 
Cornell University. Written by one of the 
best French political scientists, it is a useful 
addition to the growing literature on postwar 
France. The title of the book is misleading 
since more space is given to the electoral re- 
form and the election of 1951 than to the 
whole history of the past five years of -the 
Republic. 

A stimulating last chapter on the “funda- 
mental problems of French political lifo” at- 
tempts to redress the balance. Up to that 
point, however, the book, while satisfying the 
specialists, may well have confused the less 
sophisticated students of French affairs. A 
different organization and particularly the 
addition of a section on political parties would 
have helped. This is not to detract from the 
value of the book: particularly helpful is the 
section on electoral geography illustrated with 
many maps. There is, incidertally, no bibliog- 
raphy. 

“Tt is important to understand,” Mr. Goguel 
wisely states, “that the dissensions which 
make the French political situation so confus- 
ing have their roots in specific historical and 
social circumstances and are not simply the 
reflection of a sort of congenital French in- 
capacity to adopt a reasonable and effective 
political conduct” (p. 146).. He succeeds in 
clearly stating some of thesa factors, partic- 
ularly the coexistence of pre-industrial and 
modern France. His analysis of the problem of 
institutions and of the chronic weakness of 
democratic government in France is reward- 
ing, as are his interesting suggestions for in- 
stitutional and electoral reform. 

Some questionable assumptions of the 
author have led him to mistaken prognostics 
as to the immediate evolution of French 
politics. Among them is the assumed impos- 
sibility for the Center parties to form a lasting 


coalition due to dividing issues, including the 
religious one, and to the rigidity of the new 
party system. This assumption coupled with 
the belief that the Gaullist R.P.F. is a demo- 
cratic party interested above all in govern- 
mental effectiveness and in social progress led 
him to look upon a probable alliance of the 
R.P.F., the Catholic M.R.P., and the Socialists, 
as the only way to escape the impasse into 
which the Republic had strayed. But the Pinay 
Government upset this prediction and led M. 
Goguel to explain the “miracle” in the epilogue 
of the book. Of course, the miracle. contin- 
ued after Pinay gave way to Mayer, suppor- 
ted as the latter was by a conservative coali- 
tion including the R.P.F. and the M.R.P. 
However desirable it' might prove to be, the 
“progressive” coalition of Socialists, Catholics, 
and Gaullists is still not in sight.——CHARLES 
Micaup, University of Virginia. 


The Civil Service Today. By T. A. CRITCHLEY. 
(New York: John de Graff, Inc. Pp. 150. 
$3.00.) 


How the Civil Service Works. By Bosworth 
Moncer. (New York: Macmillan Co. 1952. 
Pp. vi, 258. $5.00.) 


Modern Staff Tratning: A Survey of Training 
Needs and Methods of Today. By F. J. 
TickNnER. (London: University of London 
Press Ltd. 1952. Pp. 159. 12/6 net.) 


The books by Mr. Critchley and Mr. Monck 
are valuable for their information about 
changes introduced in the British public 
service during the war and reconstruction 
periods. We learn that the essential character 
of the Civil Service has remained the same but 
that there have been important modifications 
in past practices in order to adapt the ad- 
ministrative machine to changing political and 
social conditions. Mr. Critchley’s well-written 
volume very adequately fulfills his purpose ‘‘to 
describe as accurately as possible the Civil 
Service as it exists today.” The author deals 
in considerable detail with the organization 


we 
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of the Service and with the conditions govern- 
.ing public employment in Britain. He also 
takes his reader into the government offices 
and gives something of the atmosphere that 
can seldom be gained from the reading of 
command papers, annual reports, or Treasury 
circulars. He discusses the use of precedent 
books, which have almost the sanctity with 
civil servants that the reported cases have with 
the judges; the work of the departmental 
registrief; the handling of the great volume of 
correspondence coming to government offices; 
and the practice of minuting. We learn how 
official rank is indicated by carpets, armchairs, 
one-piece telephone sets, and grate fires. Mr. 
Critchley’s comments on the Service and ite 
problems are temperate and judicious, as be- 
fits his position as a civil servant. 

_ Mr. Monck ‘also writes from experience. He 
was a war-time civil servant, and he was chair- 
man of a group which prepared’ a Fabian 
Society report entitled The Reform of the 
Higher Civil Service. His purpose is not only 
to describe but to challenge. “Efficiency in 
administration,” he says, “concerns everyone, 


and I believe that in a democratic society, 
people should be encouraged to say their . 


piece on it.” Saying his piece takes Mr: Monck 
a good bit beyond the Civil Service, for. he dis- 


cusses practically the whole organization and ` 


., the total processes of the central government. 

In his introduction he proposes some changes 
` which would have important effects upon long- 
established Civil Service principles. It is 
disappointing that he does not discuss these 
proposals at more length, for their merits 
cannot be judged in the summary form in 
which they are presented. In Part IV, entitled 
“The Public Service and the Government of 
the Day,” he considers some ways in which 


the Civil Service could, in his view, be made a ` 


more effective instrument to carry out the 
policies of a cabinet and those of individual 
ministers. He rejects “large scale alterations 


on the American model” and instead pro- 


poses dynamic leadership by ministers, care- 
ful appointments and promotions to key 
departmental positions, more contacts between 


members of Parliament and civil servants, and- 


occasional appointments from outside the Civil 
Service. None of these is revolutionary in 
character. Part V, about half of the book, is a 
useful summary of the functions and activities 
of the administrative departments of British 
government. ‘ : 

Since the last war the British. government 
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has paid a great deal more attention than 
formerly to the post-entry training of its em- 
ployees. One sign of this new interest has been 
the appointment in the Treasury of a Director 
of Training and Education to stimulate and 
guide training activities throughout the Civil 
Service. Modern Staff Training, by the present 
occupant of this position, F. J. Tickner, is an 
excellent survey of the whole subject of em- 
ployee-training. It deals with training prob- 
lems and methods in both the public service 
and private industry and for the executive as 
well as the clerical worker. For the most part 
the book is as applicable to American organiza- 
tions as to British. Every page of this volume 
reflects common sense, and it is highly recom- 
mended to all persons interested in personnel 
administration—H. M. Srour, Washington, 


“D.C. 


Contemporary Foreign Governmenis. By HER- 
MAN BruxemMa AND Associatms. (New 
York: Rinehart & Company. 1953. Pp. xx, 
610. $5.50.) 


Third edition of a textbook written by mem- 
bers of the department of social sciences of the 
U. 8. Military Academy. The new edition 
leaves out Italy, but adda a short introductory 
chapter on some essentials of political science 
and: goals of the comparative study of govern- 
ments, Other useful innovations are: a glossary 
of terms; lists of questions after each chapter; 
and an appendix with texts of the constitu- 
tions of countries discussed. Because of its 
relative brevity and concentration upon es- 
sentials it is a very useful text for beginners’ 
courses in foreign governments at the lower 
division level. ` 


British Government. By Hmam MILLER Srovr. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. 
Pp. ix, 433. $5.00.) 


An adequate and up-to-date description of 
the British system. Despite a seeming prefer- 
ence for administrative detail over the proc- 
esses of policy formation, the book is on.the 
whole well rounded and the account is pre- 
sented in a clear and straightforward manner. 


The British General Election of 1951. By D. E. 
-Burrer. (New York: St. Martin’s Press. 
1952. Pp. viii, 289. $4.25.) 

The third in thé excellent series of Nuffield 
College studies of recent general elections by 
an Oxford scholar who also assisted in the- 
preparation of the other two. 
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Sirtkes: A Study in Industrial Conflict with 
Special Reference to British Experience be- 
tween 1911 and 1947. By K. G. J. ©. 
Knows. (New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1952. Pp. xiv, 330. $8.75.) | ` 


An extended analysis of strikes, drawn pri- 
marily from British experience. Deals first with 
the concept, sources of labor union militancy, 
and legal controls, then with causes and con- 
sequences, with emphasis on the use of statisti- 
cal techniques. 


The Choice before South Africa. Br E. 8. 
Sacus. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
1952. Pp. ix, 220. $5.76.) 


Written by the vigorous and controversial 
labor leader “Solly” Sachs, this book is ad- 
dressed primarily to South Africans. 


The Peoples and Policies of South Africa. By 
Leo Manrquarp. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1952. Pp. 257. $3.50.) 


Also written by a South African, this volume 
deals more broadly with the historical back- 
ground and with current problems. Like Sachs, 
Marquard pleads for a reintegrating racial 
partnership. 


Assemblée Nationale. Recuei? des textes authen- 
tiques des programmes et engagements élec- 
torauz des députés proclamés élus à la suite 
des élections générales du 17 juin 1961, dressé 
par les soins du Secrétaire général de VAs- 
semblée Nationale. (Paris: Imprimerie de 
l’Assemblée Nationale. 1952. Pp. 1045.) 


The compilation of the party programs of 
the deputies elected to the French National 
Assembly on June 17, 1951, is arranged alpha- 
betically by departments from Ain to Yonne, 
with Algeria, the overseas departments and 
constituencies at the end. This continues a 
similar publication of the Chambre des 
députés, from 1881 to 1936, commonly referred 
to under the name of its founder, Barodet. 
Work on the compilation for the first legisla- 
ture of the National Assembly was undertaken 
at such a late date that the material when as- 
sembled was not printed but left in the 
Archives of the National Assembly. The pres- 
ent volume, which is the first of the new series 
of the Barodet, is indispensable to an under- 
standing of the French political scene.—J.B.C. 


Le Conseil d'Etat: livre jubilaire, publié pour 
commémorer son cent cinquantième anni- 
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versasre, 4 Nivose an yu-&4 décembre 1949. 
(Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1952. Pp. 693, plates.) 


The book of essays to mark the 150th anni- 
versary of the Council of State contains a sec- 
tion devoted to its legislative and administra- 
tive activity (pp. 377-477). The second part 
consists of papers from seventeen different 
countries dealing with administrative law in 
each and tracing any and all patterns stem- 
ming from the French Council of State— 
J.B.C. 


Wahlkampf und Machtverschtebung: Geschichte 
und Analyse der Berliner Wahlen vom 8. 

- Dezember 1950. By Dr. STEPHANI® MUNKE 
with A. R. L. Gumuanp, EDITOR AND 
COLLABORATOR, (Berlin: Duncker & Hum- 
blot. 1952. Pp. xix, 282.) 


An exhaustive analysis of the Berlin elec 
tions of December, 1950, overpacked with 
masses of minute detail. Voters, candidates, 
parties, the electoral campaign and results, 
and many other related items are discussed in 
an encyclopedic manner. 


Verslag van de toestand van het eilandgebted 
Aruba over 1951. (Oranjestad, Gezaghebber 
van het eilandgebied Aruba. 1952. 135 
leaves, mimeographed.) 


Under the Hilandregeling Nederlandse An- 
tillen of March 8, 1951, promulgated in the 
Dutch Staatsblad, 1951, no. 64, concerning 
autonomous government given to the West 
Indian colony formerly known as Curagao 
under the name of Netherlands Antilles, pro- 
vision was made for special self-government 


<- of the island of Aruba. An elective Island 


Council (Eilandsraad) was installed on July 2, 
1951. The report begins with a statement on 
the election, and includes the details of the 
new administration. The ordinances (legisla- 
tion) for Aruba are printed in small octavo 
format under the title Aankondigingsblad 
Aruba.—J.B.C. 


Jammu and Kashmir Government. Rules of 
business and procedure (Legislative Às- 
sembly). (Jammu: The Ranbir Government 
Press. 2009 |i.e. 1952]. Pp. 40.) 


The rules regulate the business and pro- 
cedure of the Jammu and Kashmir Constit- 
uent Assembly while functioning as the 
Legislative Assembly, under the authority of 
the Constitution Act, 1996, as amended by 
Act xvi of 2008. At the end of each session, 
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the debates on-the floor ,of the house are 
printed in both English and Urdu (Hindu- 
stani). The State of Jammu and Kashmir has 
a peculiar importance owing to the continuing 
discussion between India and Pakistan as to 
its status.—J.B.C. 


República de Cubs. Reglamento del Consejo 
Consulitvo. (La Habana: Editorial Atalaya, 
S. A. 1952. Pp. 27.) . 


When the 1940 Constitution of Cuba was 
suspended in the early part of 1952, the bi- 
cameral Congress was dissolved, and an Ad- 
visory Council was set up. The rules of Council 
as approved by the Council of Ministers, on 
May 9, 1952, were first printed in the Gaceta 
oficial, May 14. The Diario de sesiones of the 
two chambers of the Cuban Congress were 
usually a year or two late in appearing, and it 
seems likely that the Diario de sesiones of the 
Council will also not appear very promptly.— 
J.B.C. 


Corte electoral. Elecciones uruguayas (Elec- 
ciones del 16 de Diciembre de 1961). Plebiscito 
de la Ley constitucional de 26 de Octubre de 
1961. By Juro T. Fasrgaar. (Montevideo. 
1952. Pp. 13.) 


The publication of the Uruguayan National 
Electoral Board contains the text of the con- 
stitutional amendments approved by the 
plebiscite of December -16, 1951. It also pre- 
sents a table showing the total registered 
voters as of that date to be 1,158,939, and 
another showing the results of the vote of 
December 16, 1951, when only a total of 
429,760 votes were cast, the amendments 
being approved by a vote of 237,076 to 
197,684. Other tables give electoral statistics, 
1925-50, percentages by party, by depart- 
ments, total votes by party for president and 
for representatives.—J.B.C. 


~ República Portuguesa. Constituição politica da 
República Portuguesa actualizada de har- 
monia com a Let n.* 8:048 de 11 de Junho de 
1951. (Lisboa: Assembleia Nacional. 1952. 
Pp. 170.) 


The text of the 1951 amendment relating to 
the Acto Colonial among other things refers 
to colonies as “provincias ultramarinas” and 
changes the name of the Ministério das 
Colénias to the Ministério do Ultramar. Texts 
of previous amendments are included as notes. 
The volume has an index by topic —J.B.C. 
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The Constituiion of the Republic of Korea. 
(Pusan: Office of Public Information. 1952. 
Pp. 33.) 


The English text of the 1948 Constitution 
as amended in July, 1952, was prepared by the 
Office of Public Information of the Republic of ° 
Korea. The unicameral National Assembly is 
transformed into a bicameral body under the 
same name with a House of Councilors and a 
House of Representatives. Members of the 
National Assembly holding office at the time 
of amendment are to function as members of 
the House of Representatives. The President . 
and Vice-President are to be elected by direct 
vote, and not by the National Assembly.— 
JBC ` : 


Federation of Malaya. Report of Select Com- 
mittee appointed on the 11th day of July, 1951, 
to examine and report to the Legislative 
Council on the Bill; the short tiile of which is 
The Federation of Malaya Agreement (A mend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1961. (Kuala Lumpur: 
Government Press. 1952. Pp. 36.) 


The report of the committee on the Federa- 
tion of Malaya citizenship act, which became 


‘effective on Sept. 15, 1952, was presented in 


the summer of 1952, and contains the techni- 
cal statement in reference to the drafting of 
the measure as well as the draft for considers- 
tion.—J.B.C, 


Israel. By Norman Bentwice. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1953. Pp. 
224, $3.75.) 

From long experience with the British ad- 
ministration in Palestine and as a professor at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, the 
author provides a concise introduction to 
modern Israel: the physical setting, recent 
political history, the Arab problem, and an 
especially valuable description of government, 
law, and social and economic organization 
within the state today. 


Russia and Her Colonies. By WALTER KOLARZ. 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1953. 
Pp. xiv, 334. $6.00.) 

A critical analysis of Soviet policy in rela- 
tion to non-Russian peoples within the 
U.S.S.R., based on a variety of Soviet sources 
—from textbooks and newspapers to novels 
and poetry. The author’s conclusion can be 
summed up in the following sentence from the 
concluding chapter of the book: “If the 
Soviet régime continues in its present form 


ea 
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there is no future for the peoples óf Russia in 
the sense of a genuine oe and salvaral 
development.” 


My Uncle Joseph Stalin. Br Bubu SVANIDEn. - 
TRANSLATED BY WaverLyY Root. (New - 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


1953. Pp. 
xviii, 235. $3.00.) : 
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~ An-intimate and mostly LTE biog- 
raphy by a Georgian relative who escaped to 
the West.. The period -covered extends. from 
around 1903-4 to: November, 1945. Includes 
also. some aidelights on Molotov, Beria, 


Malenkov, Voroshilov and other wéll-known .« ° 


Soviet figures. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS. ON: 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE OVERS MERE 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 
Catholic Tmivereny of America ae 


General 


Berelson, B. Democratic Theory and Public. 


Opinion. Public Opinion Quarterly. Fall,-1952. 
da Silva Pereira, C.M. Direito Comparado. 


Revista da Faculda de Direito. Universidade de 


Minas Gerais. October, 1952. 
i Specific Areas 


United Kingdom ` Sed 
Brand, C. F. The British General fashion: i 


1951. South Atlantic Quarteriy. January, 1958. 
Finer, 8. E. Patronage ard Publio Service. 
Public Administration. Winter, 1952. 
Grove, J. W.. Grants-in-Aid to Public 


Bodies. Public Administration. Winter, 1952. | 


The Labour Party, Political Quarterly. 
January—March, 1953. ; 

Maclennan, R. D. The Scottish National 
Movement. Virginia Quarleriy Review. Winter, 
1953. 

Robinton, M. R. The Lynskey Tribunal: The 


British Method of Dealing with Political Cor- 


ruption. Political Science Quarterly. 
1953. 
Roche, J. P. The Crisis in British Socialism. 


March, 


‘ Antioch Review. December, 1952. 


Sallet, R. Wie das Foreign Office Arbeitet. 
Aussenpolitik. March, 1953. 

Webbe, H. The First Year of Cansenvative 
Government. Quarterly Review. rae 1953. 


Colonial Areas 


Bailey, 8. D. Une Fédération des Caraibes - 


Britanniques. Revue Frangatse de Science 
Politique. July, 1952. 


Great Britain. Colonial Office. Introducing 
he British Caribbean Colonies. London, ELM. . 


‘Stat. Off., 1952. 
Great Britain. Colonial Office. Report on 


the Colony šad Protectorate of Rusa for the 


Year 1951. London, H.M. Stat. Of., 1952. 


Great Britain. Colonial Office. Trinidad and 
Tobago for the Year 1951. London, H.M. Stat. 
Off., 1953. . , 

Jones, J. D. R. The Effects of Urbanisation 
in South and Central Africa. African Afairs. 
January, 1953. 

‘McKee, H. K. Northern Rhodesia and 
Federation. African Affairs. October, 1952. 

_ Problems of Parliamentary Government in 
Colonies. Parliamentary Affairs. Special issue. 
Winter, 1952-53. 

The State of Research in British Africa, 
African Affairs. January, 1953. 

Trouble in ae Fortnightly. December, 
1952. ; 


Commonwealth of Nations 


Australia: the Price of Growth. Economist. 
March 7, 1953. © 
Dantwala, M. L. Agricultural Credit in 


India—the Missing Link. Pacific Affairs. De- 


cember, 1952. 

. Dantwala, M. L. Land Reforms in India. 
International Labour Review. November- 
December, 1952. i 

Developing Dominions. Economist. March 7, 
1953. 

Goodall, M. R. Administration and Plan- 
ning for Economic Development. Occasional 
Papers No. 6. Delhi- School of Economics. 
Delhi, 1952. 

Namasivayam, S. Aspects: of Ceylonese 
Parliamentary Government. Pacific Afairs. 
March, 1953. 

Narasimhan, P. 8. Labour Reforms in Con- 
temporary India. Pacific Affairs. -March, 
1953. . , i 
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Swansy, H. South African Tragedy. Twen- 
tieth Century. December, 1952. 


Western Europe 


Bondioli, P. Die Monarchische Frage in 
Italien. Aussenpolitik. March, 1953. 

Caratsch, R. Problems of Constitutional 
Reform in France. Swiss Review of World 
Afairs. March, 1953. 
~ Jones, P. M. The National System of Edu- 
‘cation in France. Universities Quarterly. 
February, 1953. 

Rich, -C. A. L. The Permanent Crisis of 


-Italian Democracy. Journal of Politics. No-. 


vember, 1952. 
Streiff, E. After the Saar Elections. Swiss 
Review of World Affairs. January, 1953. 
Tuetsch, H. E. Italy’s Liberals. Swiss Re- 
view of World Affairs. March, 1953. 


U. 8. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor. 


? Statistics. Bulletin No. 1038. Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations in Scandinavia. a ae! 
1951. 
Williams, P. M. Stable Government in 
France. Fortnightly. pe 1952. 


Central Europe 


Menger, C. F. Zur Verfassungsrechtlichen 
Stellung der deutschen politischen Parteien. 
Archiv des Ocffentlichen Rechis. December, 
1952. 

Pilgert, H. P. Community and Group Life 
in West Germany, Historical Division. Office 
of the Executive Secretary. HICOG, 1952. 

Rabus, G. Die innere Ordnung der poli- 
tischen Parteien im gegenwaertigen deutschen 
Staatsrecht. Archiv des Oeffentlichen Rechts. 
December, 1952. 

Roeper, B. The Realisation of Democratic 
Ideals in Germany. Confluence. June, 1952. 

R. S. The West German Political Parties and 
Rearmament. World Today. February, 1953. 

Weber, W. Die Vereinbarkeit des Verteidi- 
. gungsbeitrages mit dem Grundgesets. Archiv 
des Oeffentlichen Rechts. December, 1952. 

Westphalen, F. A. Sociology and Economics 
in Austria. Library of Congress. Reference 
Department. European Affairs Division. 
Washington; 1953. 

Wolff, B. Die Ermaechtigung sum Erlass 
von Rechtsverordnungen nach dem Grund- 
gesetz. Archiv des Oefenilichen Rechts. De- 
cember, 1952. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


P. B. Sovietisation of the Czechoslovak 
Economy. World Today. February, 1953. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIDW 


Benes, 


Afairs. October, 1952. 

Brzezinski, Z. Party Controls i in the Soviet 
Army. Journal of Polstics. November, 1952. 

Deutscher, I. The Nineteenth Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
International Affairs. April, 1953. 

Dolapchiev, N. Law and Human Rights in 
Bulgaria. International Affairs. January, 1953. 

Fedynskyi, J. Sovietization of an Occupied 
Area Through the Medium of Courts. Ameri- 
can Slavic and East European Review. Feb- 
ruary, 1953. l 

Halperin, E. Yugoslav Agrarian Policy. 
Swiss Review of World Afairs. January, 1953. 

Hazard, J. N. Soviet Property Law and 
Social Change. British Journal of Sociology. 
March, 1953. . 

Colonel Ivan. Development of the Satellite 
Armed Forces. Review of International Afairs. 
January 16, 1953. 

Maurach, R. Zur Rechtsnatur des Ost- 
blocks. Zeitschrift fuer Ostforschung. 1952, No. 
1. f 

Joras, D. The Soviet Judge and the Ameri- 
can Judge. Baylor Law Review. Fall, 1952. 

Meissner, F. The Socialization Process in 
Czechoslovak Agriculture. Journal of Farm 
Economics. February, 1953. 

Mosely, P. The Nineteenth Party Congress. 
Foreign Affaire. January, 1953. 

Neumann, R. Soziologische Strukturwand- 
lungen in Ost-Mitteleuropa. Zettachrift fuer 
Osiforschung. 1952, No. 1. 

Rossi, P.. H. Some Patterns of Soviet Com- 
munications Behavior. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly. Winter, 1952-53. 

Schuchmann, H. E. Yugoslavia, Laboratory 
of our Times. Midwest Journal, Summer, 
1952. 

Strem, G. G. Cultural Life in Satellite 
Hungary. Pacific Spectator. Winter, 1953. 

Towster, J. Presidium replaces Politburo. 
Current History. January, 1953. 

U. 8. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Bulletin No. 1026. Elements of 
Soviet Labor Law. Washington, 1951. 

Vucinik, W.’ 8. Moslems of the Soviet 
Union. Current History. January, 1953. 


Middle East and Africa ` 


Aksin, B. Political Parties in Israel. Inter- 
nationale Spectator. February 4, 1953. 

Baer, G. The Agrarian Problem in Iraq. 
Middle Eastern Affairs. Decamber, 1952. 


V. The New Legal System of” 
_ Czechoslovakia. Journal of Central European 


~~ 
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Bentwich, N. Ethiopia's Federal Union. 
Quarterly Review. January, 1953. 

Britt, G. Lebanon’s Popular Revolution. 
Middle East Journal. Wintar, 1953. 

Cumming, D. C. The Disposal of Eritrea. 
Middle East Journal. Winter, 1953. 

Fischer, A. J. Israel nach 4 Jahren. Aussen- 
politik. January, 1953. 

Gaitskell, A. The Sudan Gesire Scheme. 
African Affairs. October, 1952. 

Hartal, P. Changes in Living Standards in 
Israel. Middle Eastern Affairs. February, 1953. 

Hourani, A. The Decline of the West in the 
Middle East. International Affairs. January 
and April, 1953. 

Hyslop, J. The Sudan Treaty. Contemporary 
Review. April, 1953. 

Kidwai, M. H. Islam and the Abolition of 
Personal Ownership of Property. Pakistan Law 
Review, August, 1952. 

Reed, H. A. The New Force at Work in 
Democratic Turkey. Middle Kast Journal. 
Winter, 1953. 

Turkish Information Office. Self Govern- 
ment in Turkey. New York, 1952. 

Warriner, D. Land Refcrm in Egypt and its 
Repercussions. International Affairs. January 
1953. 

Wilber, D. N. Afghanistan, Independent and 
Encircled. Foreign Affairs. April, 1953. 

Yin’am, §. Iraqui Politics—1948-1952. 
Middle Eastern Affairs. December, 1952. 


Southeast Asta 


Coughlin, R. J. The Status of the Chinese 
Minority in Thailand. Pasific Affairs. Decem- 
ber, 1952. 

Embres, J. F. Situations of Strength in 
Southeast Asia. United Asta. 1952, No. 4. 

Furnivall, J. S. Burma, Past and Present. 
Far Eastern Survey. February 25, 1953. = 

Guiton, R. J. Indochina, Europa Archiv. 
January 20, 1953. 

van Nieuwenhuijze, C. A. O. Broadening 
Indonesian Horizons. Pacific Affairs. Decem- 
ber, 1952. 
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Pacific dnd Far East 


Chen, T. Hsi-Ten. The ‘Three-Anti’ and 
‘Five-Anti? Movements in Communist China. 
Pacific Affairs. March, 1953. 

Haring, D. G. Speculations on Japanese 
Communism. Far Eastern Survey. January 14, 
1953. 

Kawamura, M. The Japanese Judiciary: a 
Step toward Democracy. American Bar As- 
sociation Journal. March, 1953. 

King, J. K. Rice Politics. Foreign Affatre. 
April, 1953. f 

McNelly, T. American Influence and 
Japan’s No-War Constitution. Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly. December, 1952. 

Nai-jui, Ling. Three Years of Communist 
Rule in China. Review of Politics. January, 
1953. 

Robson, N. French Oceania Takes Stock. 
Pacific Affairs. March, 1953. i 

Schwantes, R. S. and others. Religion and 
Modernization in the Far East. A Symposium. 
The Far Eastern Quarterly. February, 1953. 

Smythe, H. H. Democracy in Japan: Sur- 
vival or Decay? Midwest Journal. Summer, 
1952. 

Smythe, H. H. The Japanese Emperor Bys- 
tem. Social Research. December, 1952. 

Steiner, H. A. Maocism or Stalinism for 
Asia? Far Eastern Survey. January 14, 1953. 
Latin America 

Beals, R. L. Social Stratification in Latin 
America. American Journal of Sociology. 
January, 1958. 

G. J. B. Politics and Economics in Chile. 
World Today. February, 1953. 

Christensen, A. N. Government in Latin 
America, Current History. March, 1953. 

Jorrin, M. Political Instability in Latin 
America. Division of Research. Department of 
Government. University of New Mexico. 
Albuquerque. March, 1953. . 

Kantor, H. The Aprista Search for a Pro- 
gram Applicable to Latin America. Western 
Political Quarterly. December, 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


Collective Securtty: Á Progress Report. BY 
ANDREW Martin. (Paris: UNESCO. 1952. 
Pp. 244, $1.25.) 


By commission from UNESCO, Dr. Martin, 
of Ruskin College, Oxford, has undertaken 
to analyze perceptively the present state of 


“progress” toward collective security. Realizing 
that “collective security” is a concept on 
which there is.no formal agreement, and that 
it remains undefined as a technical term in 
international law, Dr. Martin looks upon it 
as a “state of affairs’—distinguishable from 
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“world government” or the “organisational 
product of a network of treaties’—in which, 
in the proximate sense, “attempts to change 
the status quo by violence are unlawful and 
doomed to frustration through opposition in 
overwhelming force” (p. 14). He thus frees 
himself from the limitations of the purely 
legalistic approach, and is enabled to appraise 
the many ingredients—political,; social, and 
military, as well as legal—that enter into this 
state of affairs. Dr. Martin expresses the 
optimistic viewpoint that might be expected 
from the sponsorship of his work: “The system 
of the United Nations, though by no means 
perfect, is viable in the long run, and, given 
sufficient moral cohesion among the majority 
of Members, -it is even in the short run capable 
of curing the ill-effects of imperfect imple- 
mentation” (p. 26). He balances the ‘“over- 
“optimistic” assumptions of 1945 against the 
“over-pessimistic”’ assumption that the United 
Nations would collapse as soon as the peace 
was broken or seriously threatened by one of 
the principal powers: “The system has sur- 
vived both the severe shock of the open 
breach and the attrition of continuing threat” 
(tbid.). f 
Dr. Martin focusses his argument around 
the development of three principal sets of 
policies; (1) the regulation of armaments (pp. 
27-86); (2) the pacific settlement of disputes 
(pp. 87—105); and (3) collective action (pp. 
106-78). These principal policy-complexes are 
separately explored, with consideration, in 
each cage, of early modern precedents, of the 
program of the League of Nations, and of the 
evolving experiences of the United Nations. 
A comprehensive “postscript”? carries the 
story from May, 1951 through February, 
1952. In his anxiety to develop a consistent 
argument, Dr. Martin occasionally makes as- 
sertions of facts which this reviewer considers 
questionable and draws some conclusions 
which might have been examined more 
closely. On the whole, however, the volume is 
stimulating to the imagination, challenging to 
the mind, and provocative of reflection.on the 
course we have traversed since 1945. The 
viewpoint is fresh; the data are current; and 
such problems as the relationship of law to 
politics, and of universal to regional security, 
are examined in a cogent and realistic manner. 
—H. Antaur Srumer, Universtiy of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


Trade and Payments in Western Europe: A 


THE AMBRICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


Study in Economic Cooperation, 1947-61. 
By Wiruam Drssoip,.Jr. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1952. Pp. xi, 488. 
$4.50.) i 


Diebold discusses the various attempts since 
1947 to integrate the economies of Western 
Europe. His book grew out of a chapter he con- 
tributed to Howard Ellis’s volume, Thé Eco- 
nomics of Freedom (1950). Both books are pub- 
lications of the Council on Foreign Relations. 

Integration means creating—or at least 
progressing towards—a single economy for 
Western Europe in which goods can move as 
freely as within the United States. It would 
enable European producers to get greater 
benefits from mass production and would 
concentrate output of all articles where they 
éan be produced most cheaply. Although as 
Diebold warns, “there is no adequate basis for 
judging how great an increase in production 
... Western Europe could expect” (p. 406), 
many informed people have been enthusiastic 
about the possibilities. 

. The logical first step towards integration 
was to create a method for paying for intra- 
European trade. Part One deals with the Euro- 
pean Payments Union and its predecessors. 
EPU is a kind of clearinghouse in which trad- 
ing debits and credits of a member get bal- 
anced against each other (or cleared) irrespec- 
tive of the fact that they were incurred in 
different currencies. Thus, if a country earns 
money by exporting to one member, EPU 
enables it to spend the proceeds in any of the 


` others. EPU is a creaking, unsatisfactory 


piece of machinery if compared to the pre- 
1914 gold standard, but it is a grèat improve- 
ment over what immediately preceded it. 

A clearing union creates only the oppor- 
tunity to trade. It must be followed by remov- 
ing barriers such as quotas, tariffs, and cartels. 
On paper, a good deal of progress was achieved 
in breaking down the worst obstacles, but 
Diebold shows in Part Two why the progress 
was less than it appeared. 

Part Three takes up the various attempts to 
form customs unions, the most notable being 
Benelux. It had been hoped that integration of 
the econoihies of Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg would be easy at the end of 
the war because all three would be starting 
from scratch. The problem of vested interests 
demanding protection from foreign competi- 
tion would be at a minimum. Unfortunately, 
the ruined Netherlands was liberated only 
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4 
s ter Belgium had made a substantial start 
t wards recovery. Hence, Benelux was unable 
to commence with all three economies at sero. 
Progress towards a full customs union has been 
slow and disappointing. 

Diebold’s economics is sophisticated rather 
than profound. For a book dealing with com- 
plex economic problems, it is comparatively 
easy reading. The author was concerned with 
what has been, not with what might have 
been; though he gives the pros and cons of the 
various proposals discussec, he refrains from 
giving advice, deals more with what govern- 
ments did: than with what they said, and 
ignores the esoteric proposals of his brother 
economists. He pays little attention to the 
Schuman Plan, which he promises to take up 
in a subsequent volume.—Runpies FELS, 
Vanderbilt University. 


The Commonwealth of Man: An Inquiry into 
Power Politics and World Government. By 
Freperrick L. S8cnxuman. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xi, 494. $5.00.) 


After six months on a grant from the 
Foundation for World Government, Professor 
Schuman has reassessed tke “times in which 
we have the misfortune to live” (p. 252) and 
has found a “mad America” (p. 275) in a 
“demented world” (p. 281). Directly or by 
implication, he declares repeatedly that those 
who do not accept world government as the 
one road to salvation are fools, blind, or dis- 
honest. 

The Commonwealth of Man starts out as an 

inquiry into the validity of the proposition 
` that world anarchy threatens man with de- 
struction from which only world government 
can save him (p. 19). The inquiry soon be- 
comes special pleading in elaboration of the 
argument which the author introduced into 
the fourth edition of his International Politics. 
Once again, where we might have profited 
from a theoretical and philosophical approach 
to the problem or from a comprehensive re- 
port on the federalist movement, we are sub- 
jected to a jeremiad on the state of world 
politics. ` 

Behind a sereen of confusing titles, Schuman 
first reexamines the nature of war and of the 
state, the unity of mankind, tribalism, and the 
origin of the brotherhood of man concept. 
What he calls the “world states” of the past 
are then analysed with rečerence to the four 
“preconditions of all government and there- 
fore of world government” : myth, adaptation, 
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authority, and a ruling class (p. 118). The same 
treatment, but at greater length, is given the 
two “world states” of today, the U. S. and the 
U.S.S.R., neither of which, the author con- 
cludes, can achieve world mastery and hence 
world peace. He passes on to such means to 
peace as functionalism (principally the inter- 
national unions, both public and private) and 
collective security and attempts to demolish 
the claims made for both. The latter is 
“futile... beyond reasonable doubt in the 
minds of reasonable men” (p. 369), and the 
United Nations receives some of his moat 
savage attacks, 

Only after four hundred pages of power 
politics do we get to consider world govern- 
ment. A somewhat conventional treatment of 
federalism is followed by an all too sketchy 
account of the federalist movement. Here for 
a space the darkness recedes before a small 
flame of hope only to close in again as the 
author, adagio lamentoso, describes the failure 
which thus far has beset the Cause. The failure 
is ascribed largely to the want of a Myth by 
which to bring substantial numbers of men to 
embrace the Cause (p. 475). 

Professor Schuman’s argument leaves him 
with little hope. More faith in man and less 
in “the most recent findings of the social 
sciences” (see the jacket blurb), a more bal- 
anced view of this country’s role, a more ac- 
curate analysis of history, and he might face a 
less dismal future. 

The Commonwealth of Man has been written 
in anguish and passion born of deep convic- 
tion. But so prejudiced is the author’s han- 
dling of his material and so extreme are his 
views that his argument loses much of its force. 
Moreover we must wade through purple pas- 
sages, alliterative allusions, catalogues of in- 
stance and example, and long-winded digres- 
sions whose effect is to deter all but the hardy 
and the converted. Nor is the going made 
pleasanter by the author’s weakneas for sweep- 
ing or extravagant statements: “Al statesmen 


by nature crave power” (p. 15); “War is a 


habit which men enjoy as they enjoy drunken- 
ness... fornication ... and crime” (p. 45); 
“the dismal hypothesis that the American 
course is primarily a phenomenon of psycho- 
pathology” (p. 230); and for diction such as 
in the following: “Thus far all federations... 
have not been the offspring of any process of 
political parthenogenesis but have been the 
polygamously conceived progeny of the 
coupling of the federal concept with... na- 
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tional patriotism” (p. 474). But perhaps most 
trying are the denunciations with which the 
book abounds. Schuman lays about him with 
the vigor, if not the happy effect, of Samson at 
Lehi. He will Lardly expect his philistines to 
get up and applaud.—Jamus T. Warxins IV, 
Stanford University. 


Free India in Asia. By Werner Lavi. (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
1952. Pp. 161. $2.75.) 

Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India 
and chief formulator of his country’s foreign 
policy, places “independence” in approach at 
the apex of his hierarchy of guides to inter- 


national affairs. Those for whom the com-- 


~ munist issue dominates all others experience 


perplexity, if not annoyance and hostility, at . 


this introduction of a confusing element in & 
situation which seems so clearly a two-sided 
affair. The communists (Indian and otherwise) 
and the Free World join in questioning India’s 


ideological position—on. differing grounds and | 


with contrary sympathies, but with equal 
vigor. The result is that a Cold War is being 
fought with unique persistence in India, the 
reluctant host playing referee at the same time 
that he gropes for a domestic and external 
policy that will best serve the rising demands 
of the Indian people. It is to this dramatic 
and powerful issue that Werner Levi has 
addressed himself in Free India tn Asia. _ 
The author wisely chose to concentrate his 
analysis upon one major aspect of the total 
problem. India’s interest in Asian affairs has a 
history of thousands of years. More recently 


British rule and the impact of Western ideas. 


and institutions have obscured an older Asian 
relationship. With independence it is natural 
` to observe the redefining of India’s. interests 
in which her immediate neighbors (minus 
Pakistan) take a goodly measure of friendly 
priority. But, as Levi observes, Asia is a 
continent in which differences and conflicts, 
inter se, are as formidable as common interests 
are obvious. | r 

Having chosen an historically fundamental 
theme, the suthor'has been able to write a 
book of lasting significance in which topics of 
timely importance find their roots in the more 
basic traditions and circumstances. This re- 
viewer would have appreciated greater em- 
phasis upon the external implications of 
India’s domestic policy, an interrelationship 
that seems particularly pertinent in India’s 
case. The chapters on communism, im- 
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perialism and democracy, on the other hand, 
represent a most excellent presentation of the 
ideological issues poséd in Indian perspective. ` 
More than an American’s critique of Indian 
foreign policy, this book is a series of reflec- 
tions by a careful student of international 
affairs on India’s underlying motivations in 
the conduct of her foreign relations. A 

‘The few typographical errors are minor de- < 
fects; excellent references and a full index add 
immeasurably to the value of this book for 
classroom use.—RuiowanD L. Pang, University 
of California, Berkeley. f 


Woodrow Wilson and The Far East. By Rus- 
SELL H. Firreup. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 1952. Pp. xv, 383. $5.00.) 


Woodrow Welson’s China Policy, 1918-1917. 
By Timn-vr Lr. (New York: University of 
Kansas City Press—Twayne Publishers, 
1952. Pp. 268. $4.50.) 


As their titles indicate, the two volumes on 
the Far East under review do not touch, 
directly upon the present grave international 
crisis across the Pacific. They deal with Ameri- 
can policy in the Far East under the Wilson 
Administration, one covering both presidential 
terms, the other the first, and to that extent 
they are complementary. But they are both 
exceedingly valuable and timely studies: for 
(1) they augment significantly our growing 
fund of accurate and detailed knowledge of a 
recent period of American diplomacy relating 
to the Far East, each predicated upon per- 
tinent and trustworthy documentary sources 
and containing an excellent working bibliog- 
raphy; and (2) they provide at the same time 
highly instructive object lessons from which 
the United States, as the leader in world 
affairs today, could profit in any move to re- 
solve the extremely critical situation in the 
Far East. To scholars and students of Ameri- 
can diplomatic history and to all who are 
interested in an efficacious American Far 
Eastern policy in these parlous times, they are 
unreservedly recommended. i R 
. When President Wilson assumed office in 
1913, the United States was confronted with 
another assault of Western financial im- 
perialism in China as the infant Chinese Re- 
public was struggling to stand on its feet. He 
decided that the United States should have no 
part in it. At the same-time he sought to bolster 
the strength of the young republic by accord- 
ing it the recognition of a major power. But 
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before much good could be accomplished by 
this policy, Japan, on the outbreak of war in 
Europe, and therefore relatively free of in- 
ternational restraints, launched a determined 
attempt to dominate China, following the 
expulsion of Germany from the Far East. With 
“ Santung in possession, she was on her way. 
Wilson resorted to diplomacy to curb her. But, 
as the United States became inexorably drawn 
into the European conflict, and the Far East 
thereby receded in importance, Japan met 
little or no opposition. Nor at the Paris Peace 
Conference did Wilson find success in thwart- 
ing Japan, for Britain and France were on 
Japan’s side, and he had also to submit to the 
compromising of his principles in order to 
bring to birth the League of Nations. Although 
Japan seemingly suffered a reversal at the 
subsequent Washington Conference of 1921- 
22, convened by the Harding Administration, 
Japanese imperialism had reaped enough sub- 
stantial gains to encourage Japan to undertake 
the bold and reckless outburst of conquest of 
the Far East a decade or so later. 

President Wilson fell regreztably short in 
his efforts to head off the imperialism of 
Japan. The host of causes anc circumstances 
that accounted for his failure is admirably 
discussed and analyzed by the two authors. 
Today it is Soviet imperialism in the Far East, 
more masterful and powerful, against which 
the United States has taken the leadership. 
The United States is faced with a situation 
which is comparable and analogous in @ great 
variety of ways. Will there again be failure?— 
N. Wina Mag, University of California, 
Berkeley. ; 


The Korea Story. By Jonn C. CALDWELL IN 
COLLABORATION WITH LESLEY Frost. (Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company. 1952. Pp. 
180. $3.00.) 


This short volume is the highly personal 
account of Mr. Caldwell’s experience, first 
as an information officer, and then as a would- 
be businessman, in Korea between 1948 and 
1950. It is bitterly critical of the State De- 
partment, and its standards of documentation 
and fairness leave much to be desired. 

Yet the book is not worthless. When Mr. 
Caldwell resists the temptation to pass judg- 
ments beyond his knowledge, and when he is 
not engaged in over-arguing his own contro- 
versial case (he resigned under pressure in 
1949), his observations are often of real in- 
terest. There is a sound of sour truth in his 
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general description of the American colony in 
Seoul, and his own work as an information 
officer, especially at the time of the 1948 elec- 
tions, is described with real skill and en- 
thusiasm; even in his clearly embittered ac- 
count of his battle with Washington, he scores 
some telling points. The student who discounts 
for bias and weighs lightly for lack of evidence 
will find useful raw material in this book. He 
will also look for other and better sources.— 
McGroras Bunpy, Harvard University. 


Democracy and Foreign Policy: A Case History: 
The Sino-Japanese Dispute, 1981-88. By 
R. Bassett. (London, New York and 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 1952. 
Pp. xxiii, 654. 42/-net.) 


An extraordinarily detailed study of what 
was said and done in Great Britain about the 
“Manchurian crisis” of 1931-33, by a Lecturer 
at the London School who is interested in de- 
termining how much what was done was really. 
affected by what was said. In what is in many 
respects a public opinion study, the author 
succeeds admirably in pointing out how the 
passage of a few years has brought a very 
complex and controversial issue to be treated 
simply as a matter of “Japanese aggression,” 
and he appears to have left no newspaper, 
Parliamentary report, or public document un- 
turned in building his case. 


Formosa: A Problem for Untied States Foretgn 
Policy. By Josnrs W. BALLANTINB. (Wash- 
ington: The Brookings Institution. 1952. 
Pp. xi, 218. $2.75.) 


Here Formosa is given the typical Brook- 
ings “problem paper” treatment by a former 
Director of the Office of Far Eastern’ Affairs 
of the State Department. An introduction 
describes the physical setting and summarizes 
the history of Japanese rule, the second section 
traces developments on and affecting Formosa 
since 1945, and the conclusion poses the un- 
resolved questions of U. S. policy toward 
Formosa. Included is an estimate of the viabil- 
ity of the Nationalist government, the place 
of Formosa in Far Eastern and United Na- 
tions affairs, and the position of Formosa in 
any long-run approach to a new Chine policy. 


Our Love Affair with Germany. By Hans HABE. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1953. Pp. 
247. $3.00.) 


A veteran reporter of the European scene, 
who watched the occupation from both 
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official and private posts in Germany after the 
war, concludes that the whole affair has been 
. mishandled since the first demand for “un- 
conditional surrender.” If there is war Ger- 
many will be overrun by the Russians and will 
opportunistically support the occupiers; if 
there is peace German governments will move 
progressively nearer National Socialism, al- 
_ though probably under another name. 


Open Door Diplomat: The Life of W. W. Rock- 
hill. By PauL A. Vana. (Urbana: The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 141. 
Cloth. $3.50; paper $2.50.) 


A brief study of the diplomatic career of 
W. W. Rockhill, who is best remembered for his 
part in drafting the Open Door note at the 
turn of the century, and who subsequently 
served as Minister to China, Ambassador to 
Russia, Ambassador to Turkey, and closed his 
career as adviser to President Yuan Shih-k’ai 
of the new Chinese Republic. There is no re- 
vision of history here, but interesting use has 
been made of the Rockhill papers. 


United States Treaties and Other International 
Agresments; Vol. 1, 1950. By Tan DEPART- 
MENT OF Stars. (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 1952. Pp. ix, 
932, ix. $5.75.) ' 


Reorganization Plan No. 20 of 1950 trans- 


ferred the editing of the Statutes at large from 
the Department of State to the Federal 
Register Division of the National Archives and 
Record Service, with the exception-of treaties. 
The Act of Sept. 28, 1950, authorised the 
Secretary of State to edit an annual volume 
of treaties, which are no longer included in the 
Statutes at large. Arrangement is in the numeri- 
cal order of the publication in pamphlet form 
as Treaites and other international acts series, 
cited as TIAS. Treaty texts are reproduced in 

‘all languages in which they were concluded. 
The Department recommends that the annual 
volume be cited as UST.—J.B.C. 


Foreign Relations of the Untted States: Diplo- 
matic.Papérs, 1984. Vol. V, The American 
Republic. Compiup By Tum U. S. Duparr- 
MENT OF Stars. (Washington: U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1952. Pp. lxii, 674. 
$2.75.) 

Papers concerning Latin-American relations 
in an uneventful year, marked mainly by the 
withdrawal of the Marines from Haiti, the 
opening of conversations regarding trade 
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agreements with several governments, and an 
interesting exchange concerning payment of 
the Panama Canal annuity in gold or ‘‘de- 
valued dollars.” 


Modern Nationalities: A Sociological Study. By 
Friorian ZNanrecxi. (Urbana: The Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press. 1952. Pp. xvi, 196. 
$3.95.) i 


A brief, readable, and reasonably familiar 
approach to the problem of modern national- 
ism, by a University of Ilinois sociologist who 
suggests that cultural nationalism is & greater 
force than political nationalism, that the 
former often persists without the latter, and 
that hope for a peaceful future more probably 
lies in cultural cooperation and the develop- 
ment of a world culture than in any world. 
government. 


The Return of Germany: A Tale of Two Coun- 
iries. By Norspert Muatan. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company. 1953. Pp. 310. 
$4.50.) 


A current journalistic report on how people 
are thinking and living, and what their leaders 
are saying and doing, in the two Germanies. 
The tentative conclusion is that the Soviet 
experiment is failing in the East, that the 
democratic experiment in the West has nos 
yet succeeded, and that Germany still remains 
a central problem for both sides in the world 
struggle. 


World Without End: The Middle East. Br 
Evan Lanarer. (New York: The John Day 
Company. 1953. Pp. 374. $3.75.) 


Avoiding the usual country-by-country ap- 
proach of similar surveys, this is a useful in- 
troduction to the entire region—people, geog- 
raphy, cultures, internal problems, and the. 
interaction of domestic politics and world 
events. The author urges greater direct par- 
ticipation in the area by the United States. 


The International Labour Code, 1961. (Geneve: 
International Labour Office. 1952. 2 vols. Pp. 
clv, 1181; xxxix, 1220. $10.00.) 


A two volume codification of the Conven- 
tions (intended as creating international ob- 
ligations) and Recommendations (intended es 
defining standards for member countries) 
adopted by the International Labour Confe~- 
ence from 1919 to 1951. Usefully arranged by 
subject matter, and preceded by a valuable 
introduction and explanatory notes as to the 
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nature of the code and procedures involved in 
its development. 


Economic Stability in a Changing World: Es- 
says in Economic Theory and Policy. By 
Jous H. Wriutams. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1953. Pp. vi, 284. $5.00.) 


A collection of previously published papers 
and essays by an outstanding economist, 
heavily oriented toward policy making and 
empiricism. The central section consists of six 
“Marshall Plan Papers,” preceded and fol- 
lowed by more recent and earlier papers on the 
policy implications of Keynes’ work and issues 
in international trade policy. 


Preliminary Report on the World Social Situa- 
tion. (New York: United Nations Publica- 
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tions, Department of Social Affairs. 1952. 
Pp. v, 180. $1.75.) 


An ambitious attempt to reach some general 
conclusions and to point up some of the most 
pressing problems concerning population 
trends, health conditions, food supplies, hous- 
ing, education, income levels, and living 
standards. Three concluding chapters deal 
more specifically with Latin America, the 
Middle East, and South and Southeast Asia. 


India, Pakistan, and the West. By PERCIVAL 
Spear. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1953. Pp. 251. $2.00.) : 


Second edition of a useful introductory vol- 
ume, with an additional chapter briefly tracing 
political events since partition. 
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Great Britain. British Information Services. 
Reference Division. Britain’s Colonial Policy 
and Record. I.D. 1157. New York, BIS, 1952. 
The Organisation of 
the British Foreign Service. I.D. 938 revised. 
New York, BIS, 1952. 

.Conservative Party. Research De- 
partment. The World Scene. London, Con- 
servative and Unionist Central Office, 1953. 

International Court of Justice. Case Con- 
cerning Rights of Nationals of the United 
‘States of America in Morocco; Judgement of 
August 27, 1952. The Hague, 1952. 

Organisation for European Economic Co- 
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operation. Europe—The Way Ahead.... 
Fourth Annual Report of the OEEC. Paris, 
OEEC, 1952. (OEEC C(52)365.) 

The Peace Conference of the Asian and 
Pacific Regions; Reports and Speeches. Supp. 
to People's China (Peking), October 16, 1952. 

UNESCO. Report of the Director-General 
on the Activities ... from April to July 1952. 
Presented to’ the General Conference at its 
Seventh Session. ... Paris, UNESCO, 1952. 


United Nations 


Economic and Social Council. Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on the Organization and Operation of 
the Council and Its Commissions. Economic 
Commission for Latin America June 1948- 
March 1951; Statement prepared by the Exec- 
utive Secretary. UN, 1952. (Doc. E/AC.34/6, 
15 March 1951.) i 
Twelfth Report of the Administra- 
tive Committee on Coordination to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. UN, 1952. (Doo. 
E/2340, 11 November 1952.) 

General Assembly. Question of South West 

Africa. Report of the Ad Hoc Committee. ,.. 
UN, 1952. (Doc. A/2261, 21 November 1952.) 
Resolutions Adopted by the General 
Assembly at its Seventh Session, during the 
Period from 14 October to 21 December 1952. 
UN, 1953. (Doc. A/2361.) 
Commission for Eritrea. Final Re- 
port of the United Nations Commissioner in 
Eritrea. UN, 1952. (Doc. A/2188, 18 Decem- 
ber 1952.) , 

Secretariat. Teaching About the UN and 
the Specialised Agencies. Report... Cover- 
ing the Period 1950-1952. UN, 1952. (Sales 
No. 1952.1.32.) - 

Department of Economic Affairs. 
Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East. 
UN, 1953. (Also Doc. E/CN.11/362.) 

Study of the Trade Between 
Latin American and Europe. UN [Geneva], 
1953. (Doc. E/CN.12/225.) 

Department of Public Information. 
Background Papers. No. 71: The Greek Ques- 
tion (Doc. ST/DPI/SER.A/71, 6 January 
1953); No. 73: Non-Self-Governing Territories 
(Doc. 8T/DPI/SER.A/73, 6 January 1953); 
No. 74: UN Technical Assistance (Doc. 8T 
/DPI/SER.A/74, 12 January 1953). 

Secretary-General. Opinion of the Commis- 
sion of Jurists on Certain Issues Arising Out 
of the Hearings of the U. S. Senate... ; and 
a Statement ... concerning the Use of that 
Opinion. UN, 1952. (Doc. A/INF/51, 5 De- 
cember 1952.) z 
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— Question of Defining Aggression. Re- 
port by the Secretary-General. UN, 1952, 
(Doc. A/2211, 3 October 1952.) ' 
: Report ...on Personnel Policy. 
UN, 1953. -(Doe. A/2364, 30 January 1953.) 
Trusteeship Council. Special Report... 
on the Ewe and Togoland Unification Prob- 
lem. UN, 1952. (Doc. T.1034, 7 November 
1952.) 





United States 


Administrator, Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act [W. A. Harriman]. Problems of 
Economic Defense. . Second Report. to 
Congress [January 16, 1953]. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1958. : 

Congress. House. Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Joining with the President of the 
United States in a Declaration Regarding the 
Subjugation of Free Peoples by the Soviet 
Union. Hearing... H. J. Res. 200. 88rd Con- 
gress, lst Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Providing for an Un- 
der Secretary of State for Administration. 
Hearing... on §. 243 and H.R. 18377.. 
January 28, 1953. 83rd Congress, 1st Session. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 

Committee on the Judiciary. 
Hearings Before President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, September 
30... October 29, 1952. 82nd Congress, 2nd 
Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1962. | 

Select Committee . . . Katyn 
Forest Massacre. Final Report. .. . 82nd Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, H.-Report No. "2508. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1952. 

Senate. Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Nomination of Charles E. Bohlen. Hear- 
ings... March 2 and 18, 1953. Nomination of 
James B. Conant to be United States High 
Commissioner for Germany. Hearings... 
February 2 and 3, 1953. Nomination of John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State-Designate., 
Hearing . . . January 15, 1953. Nomination of 
Harold E. Stassen to be Director for Mutual 
Security. Hearing... January 21, 1953. AU 
83rd Congress, ist Session. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1953. : 


























Overseas Informa- 
tion Programs of the United States. Hearings 

. November 20 and 21, 1952. 82nd Congress, 
2nd Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. Re- 
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port....8. Report No. 30. 83rd Congress, 1st 
Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 

Committee on the Judiciary. Activi- 
ties of United States Citisens Employed by the 
United Nations. Hearings before the Subcom- 





mittee . . . October 13 . . . December 17, 1952. 
82nd Congress, 2nd Session. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. 


Department of State. IIA: Ninth Semian- 
nual Report of the Secretary ... on the Inter- 
national Information «and Educational Ex- 
change Program. January 1952 to June 1952. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. (Pub. No. 4867.) 
Military Aesistanod to Latin Amer- 
ica. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. (Pub. No. 
4917.) 








mittee on Economic Development in South 


‘and Southeast Asia. Fourth Meeting at Ka- 


rachi, Pakistan, March, 1952. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. (Pub. No. 4650.) 

Together We Are Strong. Washing- 
ton, G.P.O., 1953. (Pub. No. 4614.) 

United States Efforts Toward Dis- 
armament. Report to the President by the 
Deputy U. S. Representative on the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission [Benja- 
min V. Cohen]. January 12, 1953. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1953. (Pub. No. 4902.) 

International Development Advisory Board. 
Pacific Coast Conference on Private Invest- 
ment in International Development [San Fran- 
cisco, September 24-25, 1952]. ... Summary 
of the Discussions. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
(Department of State Pub. No. 4795.) 

Mutual Security Agency. Second Report. 








. Supplement (Statistical Data). Washing- ` 


ton, G.P.O., 1952. 


> Third Report to Congress... for 





the Six Months Ended December’ 31, 1952. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 


National Commission for UNESCO. Infor- l 


mal Report of the U. 8. Delegation to the Sev- 
enth Session of the General Conference of 
UNESCO, November 12- December 11, 1952. 
Paris [1952]. 

National Security Resources Board. The 


‘Objectives of United States Materials Re- 


sources Policy and Suggested Initial Steps in 
Their Accomplishment.... Report by the 
Chairman [December 10, 1952]. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1952. 
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POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH, AND METHODOLOGY 


Communist Doctrine and the Free World. By 
Marevuerirs J. Fisoer. (Syracuse: Syra- 
cuse University Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 288. 
$4.50.) 

In seventeen chapters and nearly 300 pages, 
Mrs. M. J. Fisher, professor at the Maxwell 
School of Citizenship and Puolic Affairs of 
Syracuse University, attempts to give—not in 
her own words, but in the words of the main 
prophets (Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin)—a 
summary of the ideological framework of com- 
munism, There is also a running commentary, 
_ lively and concise, and in the last chapter an 

able refutation of some basic communist ten- 
ets. Quotations and comments are kept 
strictly separate. ` 

The collected works of the prcphets include 
scores of volumes. Most of their content is of 
course repetitious and an application of the 
basic creed to specific problems and situations. | 
Having ploughed through the volumes (at 
least those available in the English language), 
Mrs. Fisher has condensed the fundamentals 
so as to give a clear picture of the whole ideo- 
logical system. Her book should te read by all 
those needing a clear notion of what modern 
communism is, 

Mrs. Fisher rightly stresses the importance 
attributed to theory by the communists. In the 
current conflict the realm of reason plays a role 
which is too often ignored on our side. It is an 
unpleasant paradox that we who stress free- 
dom because we believe in man’s responsibility 
based on his rational powers, are often more 
ignorant of the reasoning underlying our posi- 
tion than the communists are of the reasoning 
underlying theirs. They seem to realise more 
than we do that clear ideas are a necessary pre- 
liminary to clear action. We may laugh at 
times at the rather scholastic discussions tak- 
ing place among communists, on the fine points 
of distinction between one faction end another 
-——but we should not laugh too much. Com- 
munists are dogmatic in their thinking but 
theirs is a dogmatic rationalism; they call 
themselves materialists but in practice they 
recognize the importance of the mind and 
keep a close connection between mind and 
action. a 

It would have helped the readers if it had 
been made clearer that the book deals with one 
school only of communism, specifically with 
the Marxist-Leninist school. Of the 150-odd 


quotations which form the bulk of the volume, 
more than half are Lenin’s; the rest are from 
Marx, Engels and Stalin. Through the efforts 
of Lenin and of the Stalin who wrote the Foun- 
dations of Leninism and the Problems of Lenin- 
tsm, there is a body of doctrine to which the 
term ‘Marxism-Leninism’ rightly applies. 
Not even Marx can be identified entirely with 
this type of communism: whatever his stress 
on 8 scientific method (which he used most 
clumsily), Marx remained basically a utopian 
socialist endowed with only a vague notion of 
what a socialist or a communist society would 
be. Lenin belonged to a different world. Many 
maintain that Marx would have been horrified 


“by what Lenin did in 1918-22. Possibly they 


are right. 

In consulting the book, the reader should be 
aware that there is a danger in describing an 
ideology on the basis of quotations only; often 
the letter of the doctrine may not correspond 
to the interpretation given by those who are 
inspired by that doctrine. Moreover the mass 
of written evidence is such that a quotation 
can be found to prove practically any point; 
which quotations then should be selected? 
Mrs. Fisher has an understanding of Marxism- 
Leninism which I believe to be correct. She has 
chosen her quotations to substantiate her un- 
derstanding. But millions of communists, 
many in good faith, would refute that under- 
standing and could bring as many quotations 
to substantiate a different interpretation of 
Marxism-Leninism. The book gives us a pic- 
ture of Marxism-Leninism as we see it. How- 
ever, the movement can be evaluated- cor- 
rectly only if we know what picture is seen by 
those who belong to it. 

An immediate and important problem is 
raised by Mrs. Fisher’s book: To what extent 
does the knowledge of Marxism-Leninism (in- 
dispensable for the correct appreciation of the 
policies of Lenin, and of Stalin during the early 
years of his rule) help us to understand the 
movement with which are identified at least 
ten of the twelve communist-governed states 
of today, six million party members in non- 
communist countries, and about twenty mil- 
lion voters in states where free elections take 
place? Most quotations in Communist Doctrine 
and the Free World are taken from books writ- 
ten before 1928. We know that in the Soviet 
Union and in the satellite states of Europe and 
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Asia, the ‘official doctrine is called Marxism- 
Leninism. Actually, today’s Soviet commu- 
nism may be as far, in practice and in theory, 
from Marxism-Leninism as this was from 
Marxism. In spite of plentiful evidence, not 
enough attention has been paid in the free 
countries to the revision of Marxism-Leninism 
which has taken place since the middle thirties 
and its gradual replacement with what, for 
lack of a better term, may be called Stalinism. 
The doctrine of Stalinism is at present in the 
state in which Marxism-Leninism was before 
Stalin himself crystallised the doctrine of his 
predecessor in Foundations of Leninism and in 
Problems of Leninism. There is already avail- 
able, however, enough material to complete 
Mrs. Fisher’s book and to present the argu- 
ments supporting the foremost twentieth cen- 
tury doctrine devised for the rational justifi- 
` cation of despotism.—Massiaio SALVADORI, 
Smith College. 


The Quest for Communtty: A Study tn the Eth- 

- ics of Order and Freedom. By ROBERT A. 
Nissper. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1953. Pp. ix, 303. $5.00.) 


The role of liberal values in present-day 
democratic societies has become a question of 
mounting concern to many Western intellec- 
tuals, as the liberal creed has gradually de- 
clined in favor, and as totalitarian movements 
have steadily gained. The question is central 
in this book, written by a sociologist. 

The author’s apparent purpose is to sound a 
warning for all democrats: If you do not want 
to slip into a totalitarian morass, you-must de- 
liberately build a pluralist society. Only in a 
pluralist society can we have both freedom and 
democracy. The author elaborates his plea for 
“pluralist democracy” in the now familiar 80- 
ciological terms of ‘‘community.” 

Professor Nisbet claims that prior to the ad- 
vent of liberalism, Western societies abounded 
in local associations like the family, guild, 
church, and village. These intimate associa- 
tions performed meaningful functions in men’s 
lives, and they satisfied the psychological need 
for “community.” But during the 19th century 
the ties holding men together in these associa- 
tions were cut, by rampant individualism. The 


prime liberal values were the free individual, 


and the sovereign people. With the realization 
of these values, the state became the sole asso- 
ciation for. achieving the goals of individuals, 
as well as the single locus of allegiance and 
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authority. Standing alone as just one of the 
masses, the individual was confronted by the 
impersonal, centralised nation state. But in the 
context of the mass state, liberal values ceased 
to have meaning, for even these values de- 
pended upon the context of local associations. 
So we find 20th century man in quest of “com- 
munity.” Yet the only remaining link between 
the atomized mass of individuals and the total 
state is the ideology of the absolute political 
community. 

What is to be done? We must regard the “in- 
dividual” as 2 member of free associations, and 
we must regard the “people” as an arrange- 
ment of quasi-sovereign groups, with the state 
merely one of many associations. We must re- 
vive the intimate “intermediate” associations 
by vesting them with functions meaningful in 
the lives of men today. For it is these plural 
communities which must curb the authority of 
the state, if that essential balance between or- 


` der and freedom is to be maintained in demo- 


cratic societies. 80 endeth the lesson. 

This thesis—which is familiar to those ac- 
quainted with recent political thought of 
Christian inspiration—is no doubt plausible. 
Yet the argument has a hollow ring. Perhaps 
it is because the discourse is admittedly within 
the realm of morals, and because moral argu- 
ments have that unfortunate quality of being 
unconvincing if you do not agree at the outset, 
and superfluous if you do. Or perhaps it is be- 
cause the argument remains throughout at a 
level of abstraction which approximates pure 
sound. Such generality may be required to get 
at the big picture, and the big picture may be 
important to understand. But to be significant 
the big picture must portray what it repre- 
sents, and ten thousand words are no assurance 
of this. 

“Beyond these reasons, however, the argu- 
ment rings hollow because it is almost entirely: 
an enterprise in logic. Logic has ita uses, but it 
is a poor substitute for experience in political 
analysis. Perhaps individualistic liberalism 
does logically develop into the absolute politi- 
cal. community. But Professor Nisbet has pre- 
pared his lesson for warm-bodied democrats, 
and they must perforce ask: Does our experi- 
ence show that ‘individualistic liberalism” 
was ever more than a dream, or nightmare? 
Does our experience show that “intermediate 
associations?” were destroyed in democratic 
societies? Does our experience show that asso- 
ciative life, say in America, is now sparse and 
sterile? Or does our experience show instead 


. 
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the inadequacy of Professor Nisbet’s assump- 
tions? 

Though the author fails, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, to make a convincing case for his 
thesis, this book is still rewarding. Not only is 
it written in a lively style, but there are many 
stimulating insights and interesting observa- 
tions. These passing thoughts, taken alto- 
gether, furnish a provocative if deficient dis- 
cussion of the role of liberal values in demo- 
cratic societies——Currin V. Surexps, Une 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 


Human Problems in Technological Change: A 
Casebook. Eprrmp By Epwarp H. Spicur. 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. 
Pp. 301. $4.00.) 


Technological innovations are being rapidly 
introduced into many backward areas of the 
world, usually with serious consequences in so- 
cial disintegration and loss of morale to-the 
communities concerned. Fifteen such cases 
ranging from simple to complex in the problem 
presented are analysed from the point of view 
of finding basic concepts and principles which 
would be of value to the innovator attempting 
to direct such cultural changes. The book is 
primarily a text, making suggestions, provok- 
ing thought, and attempting to analyze the 
nature of technological change. 


Faktoren der Machtbildung: Wissenschaftliche 
Studien zur Politik. Eprrpp sy A. R. L. Gur- 
LAND. (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot. 1952. 

- Pp. 200.) 


A collection of five political studies on varied 
topics touching upon the problem of power in 
politics. Written by Germian political scien- 
tists, mostly members of the Institute for Po- 
litical Science in Berlin. A brief concluding ar- 
ticle deals with American polls of public opin- 
ion and related topics. 


Henri Comte De. Saint-Simon (1760-1885) : Se- 
lecied Writings. EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY 
F. M. H. Marxuam. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1953. Pp. li, 116. $2.00.) 


Selections designed to give a picture of the 
development of St. Simon’s thought from 1803 
to 1825, including, among others, excerpts from 
Letters from an Inhabitani of Geneva, Essay on 
the Science of Man, Reorganization of the Euro- 
pean Community, On Soctal Organization, and 
The New Christianity. The volume represents 
the only available English translation of St. 
Simon’s work and therefore fills a definite gap 
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in the literature dealing with French Utopian 
Socialists. 
Bentham and the Ethics of Today. By Davi» 


Bauma@anpt, (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 584. $9.00.) 


A reexamination of Bentham’s ethical ideas 
expressed in his publications and unpublished 
manuscripts with a view to correcting misin- 
terpretations and reassessing the fundamental 
importance of these ideas for the ethics of to- ` 
day. 


Political Tracie of Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Shelley. Eiran spy R. J. Warm. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1953. 
Pp. xliv, 303. $6.00.) - 


Edited reproductions of Coleridge’s States- 
man’s Manual and A Lay Sermon, Words- 
worth’s The Convention of Ctnira and Shelley’s 
A Defence of Poetry and A Philosophical View 
of Reform, all originally published between 
1809 and 1821 and most of them not hitherto 
easily available. Some non-political passages 
have been omitted. An introduction by the 
editor is included. 


Selections from Bayle’s Dictionary. EDITED BY 
E. A. Beur anD M. puP. Lea, Jz. 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1952. Pp. xxxiv, 312. $6.00.) 


A reproduction of eighteen articles from 
Pierre Bayle’s Historical and Critical Diction- 
ary, first published in French in 1697, with an 
excellent introduction by the editors in which 
they assess Bayle’s rightful place as a seven- 
teenth-century thinker and his significant in- 
fluence on eighteenth-century liberal thought. 


Planning for Freedom: And Other Essays and 
Addresses. By Lupwic von Mises. (South 
Holland, Dlinois: Libertarian Press. 1952.) 


A series of essays and addresses by Ludwig 
von Mises during the period 1945-1951. Col- 
lectively they express the well-known eco- 
nomic and sociological views for which Profes- 
sor von Mises has become famous and serve to 
underscore the positions taken by him in his 
Theory of Money and Credtt, Omnipotent Gov- 
ernment, and Bureaucracy. 


A Chrisiian Commentary on Communism. BY 
Epwarp Roaurs. (New York: Frederick A. 
. -Praeger. 1952. Pp. x, 238. $3.50.) 


Originally appearing in England under the 
title A Commeniary on Communtsm, the pres- 
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ent work constitutes the Rev. Edward Rogers’ 
Femly-Hartley Lectures for 1951. The author 


traces the evolution of the communist ideal | 


from its classic beginnings through modern 
communism and concludes that modern com- 
munism fails to take into consideration the full 
nature of man. He finds a solution to the prob- 
lem in the broader philosophy of Christia 
supernaturalism. ` 


The Quaker Approach. EDITED BY JOHN Kava- 


nauag. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. - 


1953. Pp. vi, 243. $4.00.) 


A collection of essays by leading Quakers of 
Europe and the U. 8., eloquently explaining 
the Quaker “point of view’ on thirteen sub- 
jects, as diverse as peace and war, economic 
life, crime and punishment, science, Quakers 
and the Russians. The volume commemorates 
the 300th anniversary of the Society of Friends, 


Errors of Psychotherapy. By BEBASTIAN DB 
Grazia. (New York: Doubleday & Co. 1952. 
Pp. 288. $3.00.) ; 


In a book which through most of its pages 
seems to be unrelated to political science, the 
argument is finally advanced that “mental dis- 
order and psychotherapy” are ‘‘problems of 
morality and law,” and that the “heal-the- 
breach method” of psychotherapy for the in- 
nef man must be supplemented with a vision 
of order in the outer world, which becomes the 
responsibility of religion and political science. 
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Survey of the Social Sciences in Western Ger- « 


_ many. By Max HORKHEIMER. (Washington: 
Library of Congress. 1952. Pp. ix, 225. 
$1.00.) 


A list of various Western German -institu- 
tions, professional organizations, periodicals 
and books (published and under preparation) 
dealing with social sciences, mainly sociology 
and anthropology. The period covered extends 
from October, 1950 to September, 1951. 


Introduction to Government. BY Rosurt RIE- 
now. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
1952. Pp. xxxii, 583. $5.00.) 


An introductory textbook, designed for a 
general course in principles end practices. Ma- 
jor emphasis is on the American system but 
chapters are included on Britain, France and 
Russia. 


Democracy Is You: A Guide to Citizen Action. 
By Ricsard Wavuriy Poston. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1953. Pp. xi, 312. $3.00.) 


Richard Poston, director of the Bureau of 
Community Development at the University of 
Washington, envisions democracy as being 
rooted in citizen concern with, and participa- 
tion in, community life. This book seeks to in- 
dicate the organizational methods that can be 
employed to stimulate community cooperation 
in the solution of local problems at the local 
level. ' 
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FRANCIS G. WILSON 
University of Tlinots ~ 


History and Criticism 
Abraham, Henry J. Was. Machiavelli a 
“Machiavellian?” Social. Science. January, 


* 1953. 


Alciatore, Jules C. Stendhal et Brissot de 
Warville. Modern Philology. November, 1952. 

Annoni, Ada. L’Idea dell’Unita d’Europa 
negli Scrittori Italiani del Settecento. Humani- 
tas. November, 1952. 

Anrold, Paul. La Notion de Souveraineté 
chez les Indo-Européens. Cahiers du Sud. No. 
314, 1952. 

Baron, Hans. A Struggle for Liberty in the 
Renaissance: Florence, Venice, and Milan in 


the Early Quattrocento (Part One). American 
_ Historical Review. January, 1953. 


Bénichou, Paul. Confessions Novelles de 


Benjamin Constant. Criique. December, 1952. 

Blackmur, R. P. The Harmony of True 
Liberalism: Henry Adams’ Mont-8t.-Michel 
and Chartres. Sewanee Review. January-March 
1952. ‘ = 

Boobyer, G. H. New Testament Perfection- 
ism and Christian Citizenship. Hibbert Jour- 
nal. January, 1953. 

Cairns, John C. Acton: A Portrait. Univer- 


- siy of Toronto Quarterly. October, 1952. 


Cameron, J. M. Catholic Myths and French 
Politics. Dublin Review. Fourth Quarter, 1952. 
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Chapuissat, E. Les Etats-Unis et la Consti- 
tution Suisse de 1848. Revue Internationale 
d’ Histoire Politique ef Constitutionnelle. July- 
September, 1952. 

Chevallier, Jean Jacques. Un Libro Muy Ex- 
trafio: Les Considerations sur la France, de 
José de Maistre (1797). Revista de Estudios 
Politicos. July-August, 1952. 

Chroust, Anton-Hermann. The Philosophy 
of Law of the Epicureans. Thomsst. January, 
1953. 

_ Collins, John H. Cicero and Catullus. Classi- 
cal Journal. October, 1952. 

Conde, Francisco Javier. ` Sociologia de So- 
ciología. Revista de Estudios Políticos. Septem- 
ber-October, 1952. 

Dansette, Adrien. The Rejuvenation of 
French Catholicism: Marc Sangnier’s Sillon. 
Review of Politics. January, 1953. 

Derathé, Robert. La Philosophie des Lu- 
mières en France: Raison et Modération selon 
Montesquieu. Revue Internationale de Philoso- 
phie. Fas. 3, 1952. 

Deutsch, Karl W. The Growth of Nations. 
World Politics. January, 1953. 

d’Ors, Alvaro. Santayana, Sotre Dominación 
y Poder. Arbor. December, 1952. 

Dorpalen,-Andreas. The German Historians 
and Bismarck. Review of Politics. January, 1953. 

Dover, Cedric. The Racial Philosophy of 
Jehuda Halevi. Phylon. Fourth Quarter, 1952. 

Dsiewanowski, M. K. The Revolution of 
1904-1905 and the Marxist Mcvement in Po- 
land, Journal of Central European Affairs. Oc- 
tober, 1952. 

- Fasnacht, G. E. Acton’s Notes for a Romanes 
Lecture. Contemporary Review. December, 
1952. 

Fraiberg, Louis. The Wesiminster Review 
and American Literature, 1824-1885. Ameri- 
can Literature. November, 1952. 

Gilbert, Felix. The Composition and Struc- 
ture of Machiavelli’s Discorsi. Journal of the 
History of Ideas. January, 1953. 

Giusso, Lorenzo. Campanella y Espafia. 
Clavilefio. Beptember—October, 1952. 

Godel, R. De Socrate au Sage Indien. Bulle- 
lin de l'Association Guillaume Budé. Decem- 
ber, 1952. 

Goguel de Labrousse, Elisabeth. Bobre el 
Socinianismo en Inglaterra en el Siglo XVII. 
. Notas y Estudtos de Filosofia. July-September, 
1953. 

Gómez Arboleya, Enrique. La Polis y il 
Saber Social de los Helenos. Revista de Estudios 
Poltticos. September—October, 1952. 
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Gramp, William D. The Liberal Element in 
English Mercantilism. Quarterly J. ournal of 
Economics. November, 1952. 

Grimsley, Ronald. Subjective and Objective 
Elements in Rousseau’s Réveries. French Stud- 
tes. January, 1953. 

Hayes, William C. Notes on the Govern- 
ment of Egypt in the Late Middle Kingdom. 
Journal of Near Eastern Studtes. January, 
1953. 

Heintel, E. Epikur und die Angst vor dem 
Tode. Wiener Zeitschrift far Philosophte,: Psy- 
chologie, Pddagogik. IV/1. 1962. 

Hill, Christopher. Puritans and the Poor. 
Past and Present. November, 1952. 

Holborn, Hajo. History and the Study of the 
Classics. Journal of the Hestory of Ideas. Janu- 
ary, 1953. 

Hutchison, T. W. Some Questions About ` 
Ricardo. Economica. November, 1952. 

Kantorowicz, Ernst H. Deus per Naturam, 
Deus per Gratiam, A Note on Medieval Politi- 
cal Theology. Harvard Theological Review. Oc- 
tober, 1952. 

Kirk, Russell. The Foreboding Conserva- 
tism of Stephen. Western Political Quarterly. 
December, 1952. 

The Moral Conservatism of Haw- 
thorne. Contemporary Review. December, 1952. 
The Politics of George Santayana. 
Pacific Spectator. Winter, 1953. 

Scott and Bentham. Fortnightly. 
December, 1952. 

The Thought of Sir Henry Maine. 
Review of Politics. January, 1953. 

Leach, Richard H. Benjamin Robbins Cur- 
tis: Judicial Misfit. New England Quarterly. 
December, 1952. . 

Lewis, H. D. Individualism and Collectiv- 
ism: A Study of T. H. Green. Ethics. October, 
1952. 

Maeztu, Ramiro de. [Various Articles in 
Homage.) Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos. Bep- 
tember-October, 1953. 

Markus, R. I. Hume: Reason and Moral 
Sense. Philosophy and Phenomenological Re- 
search. December, 1952. 

McCoy, Charles N. R. Note on the Problem 
of the Origin of Political Authority. Thomisi. 
January, 1953. 

McGuire, Martin R. P. Medieval Hyman- 
ism. Catholic Historical Review. January, 1953. 

Meyer, Paul H. The Manuscript of Hume’s 
Account of His Dispute with Rousseau. Com- 
parative Interature~ Fall; 1952. 

Newman, Franklin B. Emerson and Buonar- 
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roti. New England Quarterly. December, 1952. 

Niederer, Francis J. Early Medieval Char- 
ity. Church History. December, 1952. . 

Niel, Henri. La Théologie des Pre-Socrates. 
[Werner Jaeger]. Criitque. December, 1952. 

Noyes, Alfred. The Centrality of Chester- 
ton. Quarterly Review. January, 1953. 

Pankhurst, Richard K. P. Saint-Simonism 
in England (II). Twentteth Century. January, 
1953. 

Pagserin, Ettore. Gaetano Filangieri e Ben~- 
jamin Constant. Humanitas. December, 1952. 

Peterson, Merrill D. Parrington and the 
Jeffersonian Tradition. Modern Review. De- 
cember, 1952. 

Philippe, M.-D. Réflexions Sur la Nature et 
l'Importance de la Liberté dans la Philosophie 
de Descartes. Revue Thomiste. LII/3. 1952. 

Rio Corrêa, M. O Bem-Estar Social na Anti- 
guidade. Revista do Serviço Público. May, 1952. 

Preyer, Robert. The Utilitarian Poetics: 
John Stuart Mill. University of Kansas City Re- 
view. Winter, 1952.- 

“Quadri, G. L’Esigenza di Autorità nel Ro- 
manticismo Socialista Francese. Siudi Senest. 
LXIII/2. 1951. 

Rabun, James Z. Alexander H. Stephens and 
Jefferson Davis. American Historical Review. 
January, 1953. 

Randall, John Herman. John Dewey, 1859- 
1952. Journal of Philosophy. January 1, 1953. 

Ranft, B. McL. The Significance of the Po- 
litical Career of Samuel Pepys. Journal of 
Modern History. December, 1952. 

Raumer, Kurt von. Saint-Pierre und Rous- 


segu. Zetlschrift für die Gesamte Staatswtssen- 


schaft. 108/4. 1952. 

Remenyi, Joseph.. Two 19th Century Hun- 
garian Men of Letters: Jénos Arany and Baron 
Joseph Eötvös. Symposium. May, 1952. 

Roggerone, G. A. Il Machiavellismo di 
Rousseau. Sophta. XXI/1. 1953. 

Rossiter, Clinton. The Political Theory of 
the American Revolution. Review of Politics. 
January, 1953. 





ica. William and Mary Quarterly. January, 
1953. >- 





Thomas Hooker. New England Quar- 
terly. December, 1952. 

Russell, Edwin 8. Fitzgerald’s Brave New 
World. HLH: December, 1952. 

Saunders, Richard M. Voltaire’s View of the 
Meaning of History. University of Toronto 
Quarterly. October, 1952. 

Schlesinger, Arthur M. Liberty Tree: A 


Richard Bland: The Whig i in Amer- ` 
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Genealogy. New England Quarierly. Decem- 
ber, 1952. 
Schuhl, 


Pierre-Maxime. Les Premières 


Étapes de la Philosophie Biologique. Revue ʻ 


d’ Histoire des Sciences. July-September, 1952. 
' Sellers, Charles Grier. Walter Hines Page 
and the Spirit of the New South. North Caro- 
lina Historical Review. October, 1952. 

Soler, Wiliam G. A Reattribution: John 
Dickinson’s Autliorship of the Pamphlet “A 
Caution,” 1798. Pennsylvania Magazine. Janu- 
ary, 1953. 

Solmsen, Friedrich. Epicurus on the Growth 
and Decline of the Cosmos. American Journal 
of Philology. January, 1953. 

Sperber, H. and Trittschuh, T. Words and 
Phrases in American Politics: Hunting Terms. 
American Speech. October, 1952. 

Stadtmiller, Georg. Das Liberale Jahrhund- 
ert. Neues Abendland. December, 1952. 

Stenerson, Douglas C. Emerson and the 
Agrarian Tradition. Journal of the History of 
Ideas. January, 1953. 

Stewart, Zeph. Sejanus, Gaetulicus, and Sen- 
eca. American Journal of Philology. January, 
1953. 

Urmson, J. O. The Interpretation of the 
Philosophy of J, 8. Mill. Philosophical Quar- 
terly. January, 1953. 

Varley, H. L. Imperialism and Rudyard 
Kipling. Journal of the History of Ideas. Janu- 
ary, 1958. 

Wheeler, Mortimer. Archaeology id -the 
Transmission of Ideas. Antiquity. December, 
1952. 

Wolf, Hans M. Die Deutsche Aufklärung. 
Revue Internationale de Philosophie. Fas. 3, 
1952. 


Legal Theory and Public Law Issues 


Byse, Clark. A Report on the Pennsylvania 
Loyalty Act. University of Pennsylvania Law 
Review. January, 1953. 

Dolapchiev, N, Law and Human Rights in 
Bulgaria. International Affairs. January, 1953. 

Fisch, Edith L. The Cy Pres Doctrine and 
Changing Philosophies. Michigan Law Review. 
January, 1953. 

Gray, Hamish. The History and Develop- 
ment in England of the Cy-Près Principle in 
Charities. Boston University Law Review. Janu- 
ary, 1953. 

Hall, Jerome. Police and Law in a Demo- 
cratic Society. Indiana Law J qurnal. ‘Winter, 
1953. 

Martin, Andrew C. Human Rights: Some 
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Problems of Interpretation and Codification. 
Journal du Droit International. July-August, 
1952. 

Santa Cruz Teijeiro, José. Notas para un 
Estudio Expositivo sobre el Influjo de Retér- 
ica en el Derecho Romano. Revista de Estudios 
Politicos. July-August, 1952. 

Stoljar, Samuel J. The Logical Status of a 
Legal Principle. Universtiy of Chicago Law Re- 
view, Winter, 1953. 

Taeusch, Carl F. Freedom of Assembly. Eth- 
tcs. October, 1952. 

Vecchio, Giorgio del. On the Various Con- 
ceptions of the Ideal of Peace. New York Uni- 
versity Law Review. November, 1952. 

Wilson, Richard B. Beauharnais v. Illinois; 
Bulwark or Break? Current Economic Comment. 
November, 1952. 


Special Study and Analysis 


Agarwal, 8. N. Gandhism and Communism. 
Modern Review. November, 1952. 

Alfonso, Tesauro. Il Sistema Parlamentare 
nell’Ordinamiento Inglese ed in quello Fran- 
cege e Italiano. Rassegna di Déritio Pubblico. 
May~August, 1952. 

Asaola, J. M. de. Miguel de Unamuno et 
lExistentialisme. La Vie Intellectuele. Janu- 
ary, 1953. ‘ 

Bagolini, Luigi. El Tema del Hombre en la 
Filosofía Brasileña. Fstudtos Americanos. Jan- 
uary, 1953. 

Bain, Reed. What is this Crisis? Philosophy 
of Science. January, 1953. 

Baker, Joseph E. Liberty and the Pursuit of 
Truth. American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin. Autumn, 1952. 

Banerjee, D. N. Political Ideclogies and Po- 
litical Behaviour. Modern Review. December, 
1952. 

Baron, Salo W. Impact of Wars on Religion. 
Political Sctence Quarterly. December, 1952. 

Benda, J. Defense du Rationalisme. Les 
Etudes Philosophiques. VII/3. 1952. 

Berelson, Bernard. Democratic Theory and 
Public Opinion. ae Opinion Quarterly. Fall, 
1952. 

Boas, George. The New Authoritarianism. 
American Association of University Professors 
Bulletin. Autumn, 1952. 

Boyd, Julian P. The Relevance of Thomas 
Jefferson for the Twentieth Century. American 
Scholar. Winter, 1952-1953. 

Brunello, Bruno. Democrazia ed Empirismo. 
Sophia. XXI/1. 1953. 

Burdeau, Georges. Démocratie Classique ou 
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Démocratie Vivante. Revue Française de Sct- 
ence Politique. October-December, 1952. 

Chen, Theodore Hsi-En. The Marxist Re- 
molding of Chinese Society. American Journal 
of Sociology. January, 1953. 

Congrés du Parti Communiste de l'Union 
Sovidtique. Cahiers du Communisme. Novem- 
ber, 1952. 

Dawson, Christopher. Christianity and the 
Humanist Tradition. Dublin Review. Fourth 
Quarter, 1952. 

DeGrunne, Dominic. Culture and the Mod- 
ern Democratic State. Confluence. December, 
1952. 

Del Estal, P. Gabriel. Derecho Natural y 
Teología. Revista de Estudios Políticos. Sep- 
tember—October, 1952. 

Donahue, Charles. Freedom and Education. 
Thought. Winter, 1952-1953. 

Ebbinghaus, J. The Law of Bunnar id 
the Limits of State Power. Philosophical Quar- 
terly. January, 1953. 

Evans, Frederic. Whither 
Quarterly Review. January, 1953. 

Freundlich, R. Der Wissenschaftsbegriff der 
Philosophie. Wiener Zeitschrift für Philosophie, 
Psychologie, Pädagogik. 1V/1. 1952. 

Garaudy, Roger. Le Néo-Blanquisme de 
Contrebande et les Positions “Antiléninistes 
d’André Marty. Cahiers du Communisme. Jan- 
uary, 1953. ` 

García Escudero, José M. Censura y Liber- 
tad. Arbor. November, 1952. 

Gard, Richard A. Ideological Problems in 
Southeast Asia. Philosophy East and West. 
January, 1953. 

Gilson, Etienne. Dogmatism and Tolerance. 
International Journal. Winter, 1952-53. 

Greene, Murray. Schumpeter’s Imperial- 
ism—A Critical Note. Soctal Research. Decem- 
ber, 1952. 

Holborn, H. Der Deutsche Idealismus in 
Sosialgeschichtlicher Beleuchtung. Historische 
Zetlschrift. October, 1952. - 

Hollis, Christopher. Political and Economic 
Power. Politeia. IV/1. 1952. 

Hook, Sidney. Does the Smith Act Threaten 
our Liberties? Commentary. January, 1953. 

Horowitz, M. W. and Perlmutter, H. V. The 
Concept of the Social Group. Journal of Social 
Psychology. February, 1953. 

Howell, Ronald F. Political Philosophy on a 
Theological Foundation [N ìebuhr]. Ethscs. 
January, 1953. 

Jacobson, N. P. The Problem of Civiliza- 
tion. Ethics. October, 1952. 
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Jonas, Hans. Gnosticism and Modern 
Nihilism. Social Research. December, 1952. 

Jouvenal, Bertrand de. L’Essence de la 
Politique. Revue Française de Science Politique. 
October-December, 1952. 

Kantor, Harry. The Aprista Search for a 
Program Applicable to Latin America. West- 
ern Political Quarterly. December, 1952. 

Kaufman, Adam. The Origin of “the Politi- 
cal Economy of Socialism.” Soviet Studies. Jan- 
uary, 1953. _ 

Kilpatrick, W. H. Dewey’s Philosophy of 
Education. Educational Forum. January, 1953. 

Krugman, Herbert. The Appeal of Com- 

miunism to American Middle Class Intellectu- 
` als and Trade Unionists. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly. Fall, 1952. 


Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Erik von. “Linkskathol- - 


iken” und “Reaktionare. j Frankfurter Hefte. 
January, 1953. 

Lacroix, Jean. La Bromiodon des Masses. 
Esprit. January, 1953. 


La Palombara, Joseph. Is the Press Too 


Free? Pacific Spectator. Winter, 1953. 

Larrabee, Eric. The Mass Media and the In- 
tellectuals. Confluence. December, 1952. 

Lilge, Frederick. Reason and Ideologyin Edu- 
cation. Harvard Educational Review. Fall, 1952, 

Long, Norton E. Patriotism for Partisans: A 
Responsible Opposition. Antioch Review. Win- 
ter, 1952-1953. 

Losada, Angel. La Cogestién en Alemania 
Occidental Cuadernos de Polttica Social. No. 
15, 1952. 

Masleninat, R. D. The Scottish National 
Movement. Virginia Quarterly Review. aS 
1953. 


MacRae, Donald G. The Ideological Situa- 


tion in the Labour Movement. Political Quar- 
terly. January-March, 1953. 

Masur, G. Arnold Toynbees Philogophie der 
Geschichte. Historische Zeitschrift. October, 
1952. 

Mayo, H. B. Marxist.Theory and Scientific 
Methods. Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. November, 1952. 

_ Montague, Joel B. Bureaucracy and British 
Socialism. Sociology and Social Research. Janu- 
_ ary~February, 1953. 

Munch, Rudolf. Humanismus und Pragmat- 
ismus. Neuphilologische Zeitschrift. IV/6. 1952. 

Munilla, Octavio Gil. El Magisterio y las 
Massas. Estudios Americanos. 
1952. 

- Napolitano, Tomaso. ta Questione. del 


September, ` 
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Nuova Antoiogia. December, 


Comunismo. 
1952. 
Naville, Pierre. Etats-Unis et Contradic- 


tions Capitalistes. Les Temps Modernes. De- «. 


cember, 1952. 

Newman, William J.” Propaganda and the 
American Intellectual. Twentieth Century. Jan- 
uary, 1953. 

- Niebuhr, Reinhold. The Anomaly of Euro- 
pean Socialism. Yale Review. Winter, 1953. 

Ollero, Carlos, Radicalismo y Realismo en la 
Política. Revista de Estudios Poltticos. July- 
August, 1952, 

Ong, Walter J. American Catholicism and 
America, Thought. Winter, 1952-1953. 

Paniker, Raimundo. Christianidad y Crus. 
Arbor. December, 1952. z 

Plastrik, 8. R. Sartre, De Duivel en de Al- 


. machtige God. S ¢ D. December, 1952. 


Randal, J. G. Historianship, American His- 
torical Review. January, 1953. 
Ravagnan, Luis M. Existencialismo y Car- 


` acterologia. Notas y Estudios de Filosofia. July— 


September, 1952. 

Rees, J. C. Professor Oakeshott on Political 
Education. Mind. January, 1953. 

Rein’l, Robert L. Comparative Philosophy 


and Intellectual Tolerance. Philosophy East 


and West. January, 1953. 

Religion in the University. [Various Ar- 
ticles.] Untverstites Quarterly. November, 1952. 

Rey, W. H. The Destiny of Man in the 
Modern Utopian Novel. Sympostum. May, 
1952. 

Rich, Clifford A. L. The Permanent Crisis of 
Italian Democracy. Journal of Polttics. No- 
vember, 1952. 

Rieff, Philip. History, Psychoanalyais, and 
the Social Sciences. Ethics. January, 1953. 

Robinson, N. H. G. Natural Law, Morality. 
and the Divine Will. Philosophical Quarterly. 
January, 1953. 

Schmaus, Michael. Die Christliche Auffas- 
sung der Geschichte. Untverstias. January, 
1953. ; 

Schull, William J. The Effect of Christianity 
on Consanguinity in Nagasaki. American An- 
thropologtst. January-March, 1953. 

Sciacca, M. F. L’Esistensialismo come 
“Crisi? e come “Critica” del Pensiero Mod- 
erno Immanentista. Humanities. November, 
1952. 

Sciacca, M. F. Ortega y Gasset e la “Razón 
Vital.” Humanitas. December, 1952. 

Smith, T. V. Democratic Apologetics. Eth- 
tes. January, 1953. 
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Spain, August O. International Fedéraliem -` 
, Asia. Revista de Estudios Politicos. Beptember-, 


in -Recent American. Thought. Southwestern 
` Social Science Quarterly. December, 1952. 
_ Bteinen, Wolfrain von den. Kritik und 
Wahrheit in der Geschichte. Die Welt als Ge 
schichte. X1T/8. 1952.” 

Suffert, Georges. Masses et Pouvoir. Esprit. 
January, 1953. i 

Taeusch, Carl F. The Religious View of thé 
Doctrine of Natural Rights. Journal of. the 
History of Ideas. January, 1953. 

Taylor, George E. The Intellectual Climate 
of Asia. Yale Review. Winter, 1953. : 
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. Toynbee, Arnold J. El Nuevo Despertar de 


October, 1952. 

Walker, Margaret. The Nausea of Sartre. 
Yale Review. Winter, 1953. 

White, Lynn. Democracy and Private Edu- 
cation. Pacific Spectator. Winter, 1953. 

Wild, John. Natural Law and Modern Ethi- 
cal Theory. Ethics. October, 1952. 

. Wolfers, Arnold. “National Security” as an 
Ambiguous Symbol. Political Science Quar- 


- terly. December, 1952. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
METHODOLOGY. AND. RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


-HERBERT A. SIMON: 
Carnegie Institute of Technology . 


Philosophy of Social Selerioe 


Aron, Raymond. Science et Politique ches 
Max Weber et Aujourd’hui. Liberté de L'Es- 
prit. October and November, 1952. 

‘Kort, Fred. The Iasue of a Science of Polities 

‘in Utilitarian Thought. AM®RIDAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. REVIEW. December, 1852. a 
_ Martin, Roscoe, Sobre a Natureza da Ad- 


ininistragio Publica. Revista Do Serviço Pab- 


lico. December, 1951. 

Sartori, Giovanni. Scienza Politica e Conos- 
censa Retrospettiva. Studi Politici. June-Au- 
gust, 1952. 

Swanson, G. E. The Approach to a General 
Theory of Action by Parsons and Shils. Ameri- 
can Sociological Review. April, 1953. 

Thompson, Kenneth. W. The Study of Inter- 
national Politics: A Survey of Trends and De- 
velopments, Review of Politics. October, 1952. 


- Research Methods and Organisation 


Eysenck, H. J. The Logical Basis of Factor 
Analysis. American Psychologist. March, 1958. 
Lowenthal, Leo (Ed.). International Com- 


munications Research. Public Opinion Quar- - 
PME A Bieri, James. Changes in Interpersonal Per- 


terly. Winter, 1952-53 (whole number). 


Thomas, Dorothy Swaine. Experiences iñ 
Interdisciplinary Research. American Hoste 


logical Review. December, 1952. 


Motivation and Personality 
Bass, Bernard M.; McGehee, Charles R.; 
Hawking, William C; Young, Paul C.; and 
Gebel, Arnold S. Personality: Variables Re- 


` 


lated to Leaderless Group Discussion Behav- 
ior. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
January, 1953. 

Bruner, Jerome S. and ‘Rodrigues, John 8. 
Some Determinants of Apparent Size. Journal 
of Abnormal and Social -Psychology. January, 
1958. - 

Davis, Norah M. The Hopes of Industrial 
Workers for Their Children. Occupational Psy- 
chology. January, 1953. ° 

Hart, H. H. Masochism, Passivity, and Rad- 


-icalism. The Psychoanalytic Review. October, 


1962: 

Riesman, David. Some Öbservations on the 
Study of American Character. Psychiatry. 
August, 1952. 

“Wallace, Anthony F. c. Individual Difor- 
ences and Cultural Uniformities. American So- 
ctological Review. December, 1952. 

Westoff, Charles F. The Changing Focus of 
Differential Fertility Research: The Social Mo- 
bility Hypothesis. Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly. January, 1953. í 


Opinions and Attitudes _ 


ceptions Following Social Interaction. Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology. gente?) 
1953. 

Bonham, J. The Middle Class Elector. Brit- 
ish Journal of Sociology. September, 1952. 


Case, Herman M. An Independent Test of ` 


the Interest-Group Theory of Social ‘Class. 
American Sociological Review. Deceanber, 1952. 
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Fensterheim, Herbert and Tresselt, M. E. 
The Influence of Value Systems on the Percep- 
tion of People. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology. January, 1953. 

Gorden, Raymond L. The Effect of Attitude 
Toward Russia on Logical Reasoning. Journal 
of Soctal Psychology. February, 1953. 

Inkeles, Alex and Geiger, Kent. Critical Let- 
ters to the Editors of the Soviet Press (in two 
parts). American Sociological Review. Decem- 
ber, 1952 and February, 1953. 

Janis, Irving L. and Fishback, Seymour, Ef- 
fects of Fear-Arousing Communications. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. Janu- 
ary, 1953. 

Jarrett, R. F. and Sheriffs, Alex C. Propa- 
ganda, Debate, and Impartial Presentation as 
Determiners of Attitude Change. Journal of 


Abnormal and Social Psychology. January, ' 


1958. 

Lang, Kurt and Lang, Gladys Engel. The 
Unique Perspective of Television and its Ef- 
fect: A Pilot Study. American Sociological Re~ 
mew. February, 1953. 

Parrish, Jack A. and Campbell, Donald T. 
Measuring Propaganda Effects with Direct 
and Indirect Attitude Tests. Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology. January, 1953. 

Sherif, Muzafer and Hovland, Carl I. Judg- 
mental Phenomena and Scales of ‘Attitude 
Measurement. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology. January, 1958. 


Group Behavior 


Biondi, Pompter. Potere e Classe Politica. 
Studs Politici. June-August, 1952. 

Chowdhury, K. Ray. Psychological Analysis 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s Philosophy of Non-Co- 
Operation and Non-Violence. Modern Review. 
September, 1952. 

Darley, J. G.; Grogs, N. and Martin, W. C. 
Studies of Group Behavior: Factors Associated 
with the Productivity of Groups. Journal of 
Applied Psychology. December, 1952. 

DeFleur, Melvin L. and Rainboth, Edith 
Dyer. Testing Message Diffusion in Four Com- 
munities. American Sociological Review. De- 
cember, 1952. l 

Eisenstadt, 8. N. Institutionalization of Im- 
migrant Behaviour.’ Human Relations. 1952, 


#4. . 

Festinger, Leon; Gerard, Harold B.; Hymo- 
vitch, Bernard; Kelley, Harold H.; and Raven, 
Bert. The Influence Process in the Presence of 
Extreme Deviates. Human Relations. 1952, #4. 

Foote, Nelson N. The Professionalisation of 
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Labor in Detroit. American Journal of Soctol- 
ogy. January, 1953. 

Gitlow, A. L. Machine Politics in American 
Trade Unions. Journal of Politics. August, 
1952., 

Hatt, Paul K. and Ktsanes, Virginia. Pat- 
terns of American Stratification as Reflected in 
Selected Social Science Literature. American 
Sociological Review. December, 1952. 

'Heinicke, Cristoph and Bales, Robert F. 
Developmental Trends in the Structure of 
Small Groups. Soctometry. February, 19538. 

Hollingshead, August B. Trends in Social 
Stratification: A Case Study. American Socio- 
logical Review. December, 1952. 

Horowitz, Milton W. and Perlmutter, How- 
ard V. The Concept of the Social Group. Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology. February, 1953. 

Interuniversity Summer Seminar on Politi- ° 
cal Behavior. Research in Political Behavior. 
AMERICAN Pourrica, Sorence’ Ravimw. De- 
cember, 1952. 

Macrae, Duncan, Jr. The Relation Between _ 
Roll Call Votes and Constituencies in the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives. AMERI- 
can Pourtau Scranch Review. December, 
1952. 

Martin, F. M. Social Status and Electoral 
Choice in Two Constituencies. British Journal 
of Sociology. September, 1952. 

Martin, Walter T. A Consideration of Dif- 
ferences in the Extent and Location of Formal 
Associational Activities of Rural-Urban Fringe 
Residents. American Sociological Review. De- 
cember, 1952. 

Maucorps, P. R. Moral Combatant et Co- 
hésion Fonctionnelle. Revus de Defense Na- 
tionale. October, 1952. 

Minnis, Mhyra 8. Cleavage in Women’s 
Organisations. Amertcan Soctological Review. 
February, 1953. 

Moulin, Léo. Le Gouvernement des Com- 
munautés Religieuses comme Type de Gou- 
vernement Mixte. Revue Française de Science 
Politique. April-June, 1952. 

Nash, John. Two-Person Cooperative 
Games. Econometrica. January, 1953. 

Pfautz, Harold W. The Current Literature 
on Social Stratification: Critique and Bibliog- 
raphy. American Journal of Sociology. Janu- 
ary, 1953. 

Rice, A. K. and Trist, E. L. Institutional 
and Sub-Institutional Determinants of Change 
in Labour Turnover. Human Relations. 1952, 

Rogoff, Natalie. Social Stratification in 
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France and in the United States. American 
Journal of Soctology. January, 1953. 

Ross, Aileen D. The Social Control of 
Philanthropy. American Journal of Sociology. 
March, 1953. 

Rubenstein, Albert H. Problems in the 
Measurement of Interpersonal Communica- 
tion in an Ongoing Situation. Sociometry. Fob- 
ruary, 1953. f 

Ruesch, Jurgen; Block, Jack; and Bennett, 
Lillian. The Assessment of Communication: I. 
A Method for the Analysis of Social Interac- 
tion. Journal of Psychology. January, 1963. 


Schachter, Stanley and Hall, Robert. Group-. 


Derived Restraints and Audience Persuasion. 
Human Relations. 1952. #4. 

Simon, Herbert A. Commenis on the Theory 
of Organizations. AMERICAN Pouitican Scr- 
ENCE Review. December, 1982. . 

Stone, Robert C. Factory Organization and 
Vertical Mobility. American Sociological Re- 
view. February, 1953. 

Urban Trends and Characteristics. Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics (U.N.). March, 1953. 


Value Theory and Social Policy 


Allen, W. R. The International Trade Phi- 
losophy -of Cordell Hull, 1907-1933. American 
Economic Review. March, 1953. 

Bach, G. L. The Economics and Politics of 
Money. Harvard Business Review. March— 
April, 1953. 

Boulding, K. E. Implications for General 
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Economics of Moralistic Theories of the Firm. 
American Economic Review, Papers and Pro- 
ceedings. May, 1952. 

Drucker, Peter F. The Employee Society. 
American Journal of Soctology. January, 1953. 

Fisher, Jacob. Data for Measuring the Ef- 
fectiveness of Public Income~-Maintaining Pro- 
grams. Journal of the American Statistical As- 
sociation. March, 1953. 

Harris, Chauncey D. and Willser, Gabriele. 
The Refugee Problem of Germany. Economic 
Geography. January, 1953. 

Hildebrand, George H. American Unionism, 
Social Stratification, and Power. American 
Journal of Soctology. January, 1953. 

McKee, James B. Status and Power in the 
Industrial Community: A Comment on Druck- 
er’s Thesis. American Journal of Soctology. 
January, 1953. 

McLuhan, H. M. Technology and Political 
Change. International Journal. Summer, 1952. 

Scott, A. D. Federal Grants and Resource 
Allocation. Journal of Political Economy. De- 
cember, 1952. 

Siegel, Irving H. Labor Productivity in the 
Soviet Union. Journal of the American Statisti- 
cal Association. March, 1953. 

Somers, Harold M. What Generally Hap- 
pens During Business Cycles and Why. Jour- 
nal of Economic History. Summer, 1952. 

Sturmthal, Adolf. Nationalization and 
Workers’ Control in Britain and France. Jour- 
nal of Political Economy. February, 1953. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED à 


Auten, Jack (mp.). The Teacher of the Social 
Studies. .Washington: Naticnal Education 
Association. 1952. Pp. vi, 248. Paper, $3.00; 
cloth, $3.50. 3 

CELLER, EMANUEL, You Never Leave Brooklyn: 
The Autobiography of Emanuel Celler. New 
York: The Jobn Day Company. 1953. Pp. 
viii, 280. $3.75. 

CZARNOMBKI, F. B. Can Russia Survive? An 
Examination of the Facts and Figures of So- 
viet Reality. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1953. Pp. 128. $2.75. f 

Evorings, Sua. The Dynamics of Social Ac- 
tion. Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1952. 
Pp. v, 119. $2.50. 

Eurus, Cuharanow. Hubert de Burgh: A Study in 
Constancy. London: Phoenix House Ltd. 
1953. Pp. 240. $5.50. 


Fay, C. R. Round about Indusirial Britain: 
1830-1860. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 227. $5.50. 

Guiaer, Lous G. Joseph W. Folk of Missouri. 
Columbia, Missouri: The Curators of the 
University of Missouri. 1953. Pp. 206. Pa- 
per, $2.50; cloth, $3.50. 

HANSEN, ALviIn H. AND CLEMÐNCE, RICHARD 
V. (xD.). Readings in Business Cycles and 
National Income. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company. 1953. Pp. xi, 588. $5.25. 

Hiees, Henry. The Physiocrats: Siz Lectures 
on ihe French Economistes of the 18th Century. 
New York: The Langland Press. 1952. Pp. 
x, 158. $3.25. 

Hormmyr, Jan H. South Africa. Revised by 
J. C. Cope. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1958. Pp. x, 253. $3.75. 
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Horner, Harran Hort. Lincoln and- Greeley. 
Urbana: The University of Illinois Press. 
1952. Pp. viii, 432. $6.00. 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF Justice. Yearbook, 
1961-1968. Leyden: A. W. Sijthoff’s Pub- 
lishing Co. 1952. Pp. 242. 

Kuznets, Smoon. Economic Change: Selected 
Essays in Business Cycles. National Income, 
and Economic Growth. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co. Pp. viii, 333. $4.50. 

“ Lamont, Cortiss. Soviet Civilization. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 
xviii, 433. $5.00. 

L’ Année Politique 1961: Revue Chronologique 
des Principaus Fats Politiques Economiques 
et Sociaux dela France et de L’Unton 
Française du 1* Janoter 1981 au 1° Janvier 
1968. Paris, France: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1952. Pp. xv, 784. 


LEMMER, Gronar F. Norman J. Colman and . 


Colman’s Rural World: A Study in Agricul- 
tural Leadershtp. Columbia, Missouri: The 

` Curators of the University of Missouri. 1953. 
Pp. 174. $2.50. 

Lowry, Warxnr. Lope Aguirre: The Wan- 
derer. New York: Bookman Associates. 1953. 
Pp. 78. $2.25. 

McAvurrn, W.-R. Modern Asta Explained. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. 
viii, 163. $3.25. i . i 

McCrory, Sussy T. French Inventions of the 
Eighteenth Century. Lexington: University 
of Kentucky Preas. 1952. Pp. 212. $4.50. 

Maolver, R. M. (gp.). Moments of Personal 
Discovery. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1953. Pp. ix, 170. $2.00. 

Mauuory, WALTER H. AND BARBER, JOSEPH. 
(gps.). Political Handbook of the World, 
1968 (26th year). New York: Council on 
Foreign Relations, Inc. 1953. Pp. v, 233. 
$3275. i 

MARDER; ÅRTHUR.J. (ap.) Fear God and Dread 
Nought: The Correspondence of Admiral of 
the Fleet Lord Fisher of Kilverstone. Vol. I. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1952. Pp. 377. $5.50. 

Marx, Irvine anp Scuwaas, Evesne L, 
(sps.). The Fatth of Our Fathers: An Án- 


thology Expressing the Aspirations of the’ 


` American Common Man, 1790-1860. New 
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York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xviii, 393. 
$5.00. : 

Mission ORGANIZED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. The Economic Development of Ceylon. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1953. 
Pp. xxxii, 829. $7.50. 

MISSION OF THR INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT. The 
Economic Development of Jamaica. Balti- 


more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. Pp. _ - 


xviii, 288. ; 

MISSION ORGANIZED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
Bank FoR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. The Economic Development of Nica- 
ragua. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1953. Pp. xixi, 424. $5.00. 

Newsom, Carrot V. (sp.). A Television 
Policy for Education. Washington: American 
Council on Education. 1952. Pp. xx, 266. 
$3.50. 

Sxinner, B. F. Science and Human Behavior. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1953. 
Pp. x, 461. $4.00. 

Burrs, Wrirarp H. Schuyler Colfaz: The 
Changing Fortunes of a Political “Idol. 
Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau. 
1952. Pp. xiii, 475. $4.75. 

Sugar: Facts and Figures. 1968. Washington: 
United States Cuban Sugar Council. 1953. 
Pp. 176. į 

TALLMAN, MARJORIE. Dictionary of Civics and 
Government. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1953. Pp. 289. $5.00. 

Tax Foundation. Facts and Figures on Gov- 

` ernment Finance, 1958-1953. New York: 
The Tax Foundation. 1952. Pp. xxii, 217. . 

Tompxins, Stuart Ramsay. The Russian 
Mind: From Peter the Great through the 
Enlightenment. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 291. $4.00. 

TWITCHELL, K. 8. wrru COLLABORATION oF 

_ JURI, Epwarp J. Saudi Arabia: With an 
Account of ihe Development of Its Natural 
Resources. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1953. Pp. xxi, 231. $5.00. 

Wars, W. L. Back Down the Ridge. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1953. 
Pp. ix, 182. $3.00. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
. PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES: 


The Fifteenth Annual Confsarence of the 
Indian Political Science Association was: held 


at the Muslim University in Aligarh on De- 


cember 25-27, 1952. The Conference opened 
with an address of welcome by Dr. Zakir 
Husain, Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim Uni- 
versity, and the presidential address of Pro- 


fessor Haroon Khan Sherwani (retired) of . 


Osmania University, Hyderabad. Three main 
topics were considered during ths Conference: 
“Civil Liberties in India since 1947,” “Public 
Administration in India,” and "The General 
Elections in India.” Two public lectures were 
given, both by American political scientists. 
Dr: Norman D. Palmer, professor of political 
science at the University of Pennsylvania and’ 
visiting Fulbright professor at the University 
of Delhi, read a paper on “Factors Shaping 


American Foreign Policy,” and Mrs. Emily- 


Ehle, of Philadelphia, cultural evaluation 
officer of the United States Information Serv- 
ice in New Delhi, discussed “Techniques of 
Public Opinion Analysis in the United States.” 

The following were elected as officers of the 
Association for 1953: Professor B. D. Sharma 
of Punjab, University, . president; Professor 


`R. Bhaskaran of the University of Madras, 


general secretary; Professor 8. V. Kogekar of 
Fergusson College, Poona, managing editor of 
the Indian Journal of Political Science. Pro- 
fessor D. N. Banerjee-of Calcutta University 
and Professor 8. V. Kogekar were designated 
as representatives to the International Politi- 
cal Science Association. The sixteenth session 
of the Indian Political Science Conference is 
to meet at Sangor University: in December, 
1953.—N.D.P. í 


On invitation from the Citizenship Clearing 
House, representatives of six colleges and uni- 
versities met in an all-day session in the Law 
Center of New York University or November 
8, 1952, to discuss their individual courses and 
methods to promote more effective prepara- 
tion of college students for participation in 
politics after graduation. The group also dis- 
cussed at length ways and means to measure 
the effectiveness of academic. training for 
political participation. Colleges and univer- 
sities represented were: Allegheny College, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Ohio 


Wesleyan University, Boston University, 
Hamline University, and Washington Square 
College. Each of these institutions, as woll as 
the Citizenship Clearing House, is conducting 
programs under grants from the Maurice and 
Laura Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh to aid 
in the training of college students for political , 
responsibilities. 5 


‘The Grinnell College Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, under the chairmanship of 
Joseph Dunner, held a spring session on the 
general theme, ‘‘Will There Be a United States 
of Europe?” The chief participants were: 
Gontran de Juniac, Minister Plenipotentiary 


` of France; J. Graham Parsons, Deputy Di- 


rector, Office of European Regional Affairs, | 
U. 8. Department of State; and Karl Loewen- 
stein,. of the Department of Political Science, 


_ Amherst College. 


. The Fourth National Conference sponsored 
by the U. 8. National Commission for 
UNESCO will be held at the University of 
Minnesota, September 15-17, 1953, on the 
theme “America’s Stake in World Affairs.” 
The purpose of the Conference is to bring 
together a group.of leaders, broadly represen- 
tative of American life, to consider ways to 
improve our understanding of and participa- 
tion in world affairs, particulatly through the 
kinds of international cooperation represented 
by UNESCO. Invitations will be extended to 
national organizations and cultural institu- 
tions to send delegates. 


` The U. 8. Section of the International Insti- 
tute of Administrative Sciences met on March 
8in Washington, D. C. The forthcoming inter- 
national Congress of the Institute, to be held 
in Istanbul, Turkey, September 6-14, 1953, 
was discussed. The tentative agenda of the 
Congress includes sessions on the administra- 
tion of economic undertakings, international 
administrative jurisdiction, international ad- 
ministrative tribunals, grants-in-aid as tech- 
niques of administrative direction, training of 
public, including international employees, 
problems in the conduct of economic develop- 
ment programs, personal performance and 
ethics in government, case studies in the con- 


duct of technical assistance programs, and 
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5 identification and correction of administrative 
deficiencies. Those interested in attending this 
Congrèss are invited to get in touch with Mr. 
Edwin T. Haefele, Secretary, U. S. Section, 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Il., regarding 
travelarrangements, hotslassommodationa and 
conference registration. Mr. Heefele would also 
be glad to know of Americans planning to be in 
the Near East area next fall who should be 

` invited to the Congress. 

A UN-UNESCO Conference on Social As- 
pects. of Executing Technical Assistance Pro- 
grams was held at United Nations, New York 
from March 30 to April 4, 1953. Walter H. C. 
Laves, vice president of the Governmental Àf- 
fairs Institute, served as Director and Chair- 
man. The purpose of the Conference was to 
bring together a selected group of United 
Nations Technical Assistance Resident Repre- 
sentatives, experts who have served in Techni- 
cal Assistance Programs, administrators of the 
program from headquarters anda few aca- 
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demic specialists in Technical Assistance Pro- 
grams. The latter included Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Bert Hoselits, Wilbur E. Moore, Morris 
Opler and Anibal Buitron (Pan American | 
Union). The Conference gave apecial attention 


_to problems of timing and balance in technical 


assistance programs; the development of par- 
ticipation by governments and peoples of un- 
derdeveloped countries; the adjustment of 
technological knowledge to the needs of under- 
developed countries; the selection and training 
of experts for service in underdeveloped coun- 


pte ry, 


x 


y 
PO a 


tries; problems of evalustion of technical z 


assistance programs; and working relations 
with national and local officials. The Confer- 
ence was limited to about 30 participants and 
30 observers. It was opened by the Executive 
Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board, 
Mr. David Owen. It is expected that a report 
on the Conference will be published later this 
year. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


At the annual meeting held in Berkeley, 
California on April 10, new officers were elected 
for the Northern California Political Science 
Association as follows: 

President—Joseph P. Harris, University of 

California 
Vice-President—John Selig, City College of 
“Ban Francisco 

Sec.-Treasurer—Robert MoKenzie, 

versity of San Francisco 


Uni- 


The American University has announced 
plans for a second Washington Semester pro- 
gram paralleling the present program for a 
semester’s study of government in action in 
Washington, D. C. Colleges and universities 
now participating in the Washington Semester 
are: Allegheny, American, Beloit, Birmingham 
Southern, Bucknell, Wooster, Denison, Dick- 
inson, Hamline, Hiram, Hollins, Kenyon, Lake 
Erie, Lindenwood,’ Millsaps, Oberlin, Tran- 
Sylvania, Westminster, Willamette, and 
‘William Jewell. 

The new program will emphasise the politi- 
cal dynamics of political parties, public policy 
making and administration in the national 
government. Programs are under the super- 
‘vision of Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, chairman 
of the department of political science and pub- 
lic administration, and Lowell H. Hattery, 
associate professor of political science and 


public administration at the American Uni- 
versity. | 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York has 
made a grant to Princeton University and the 
Organisational Behavior Section for a three- 
year project of basic research in international 
politics. Known‘as the Foreign Policy Analysis 
Project, the operation will be-under the direc- 
tion of Professor Richard ©. Snyder of the 
department of politics, in association with Mr. 


pie 


woe: 


Burton Sapin (political scientist) and Mr. ` 


Henry Bruck (sociologist), both of whom have 
been members of the Section. Professor Harold 


Sprout will serve as general adviser to the - 


project. An interdisciplinary seminar com- 
prised of faculty members and pre-doctoral 
candidates meets regularly as part of the pro- 
gram. It is anticipated that the project will be 
executed in three stages: first, an attempt to 
classify and evaluate various approaches to the 
study of international politica on the basis of a 
conceptual scheme developed during the past 
two years in the Organizational Behavior Sec- 
tion; second, an attempt to build analytical 
bridges between international politics and 
other disciplines, particularly the social sci- 
ences; finally, an attempt to discuss research. 
priorities and problems of ‘research in this 
field. A publication series is contemplated. 


( 
f 
) 


“The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation 
of Pittsburgh has made grants of funds to Yale 


\.. University and the College of Wooster to pro- 
_ \mote the training of college men and women 


Kee ten 


3 


for participation in politics. Yale University 
received a grant.of $65,000 for a four-year pro- 
gram of graduate fellowships in political sci- 
ence, Falk Fellows will receive an average 
stipend of $1800 and, subject to appraisal of 
the quality of their graduate work, may have 
their fellowships renewed for a second year 
and, in some cases, for a third year, Recipients 
of the fellowships will be expected to have a 
particular interest in politica and policy forma- 
tion. 

The College of Wooster was granted funds 
by the Falk Foundation to establish an Insti- 
tute of Politics. Its primary objective will be to 
stimulate more active participation by collegè 
men and women in politics within the frame- 
work of the established political parties. The 
Institute will serve as a liaison agency between 
students and active participants in the politi- 
cal process, 


A program to train students for city mana- 
ger careers will be introduced at Cornell Uni- 
versity next September. The two-year gradu- 
ate course leading to a master’s degree in pub- 
lie administration will be directed by Professor 
Albert M. Hillhouse of the Graduate School 
of Business and Public Administration, which 
will grant the degree. Students will spend more 
than half the time in business and public ad- 
ministration courses, but will also study such 
subjects as stream pollution and traffic en- 
gineering in the College of Engineering; hous- 
ing, soning principles, and regional planning 
in the College of Architecture; and the law of 
local government in the Law School. 


The Graduate Student Round Table of the 
Department of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as part of a new series of 
discussions concerning research problems in 
major areas of political science, heard the fol- 
lowing speakers from other universities during 
the 1952-53 academic year: Professor Hans 
Morgenthau of the University of Chicago 
(November 25); Professor Stephen K. Bailey 
of Wesleyan University (March 17); and Pro- 
fessor Herbert Simon of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology (April 22). 


The American Political Science Association 
was among the twenty-three national organi- 
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‘zations which won top awards in the 1952 


Register and Vote Competition sponsored by 


_ the American Heritage Foundation. The Asso- 


ciation was cited for “the most valuable re- 
search” in support of the campaign. 


The Institute of Economics and Finance of 
the University of Rome has extended a special 
invitation to all American political scientists 
travelling or doing research in Italy to avail 
themselves of the library and other facilities 
of the Institute. 


By recent action of the Board of Trustees, 
the name of Ohio Wesleyan’s Institute of Prac- 
tical Politics has been changed to “The Ben A. 
Arneson Institute of Practical Politics.” 


At New York University the Graduate Divi- 
sion of Public Service founded in 1938 has been 
renamed the Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration and Social Service. Dr. William J. 
Ronan has been named Dean of the School. 


Harold F. Alderfer, professor of political 
science and executive secretary of the Institute 
of Local Government at the Pennsylvania 
State College, was awarded the Cross of the 
Commander of the Royal Order of the Phoenix 
at the Greek Embassy in Washington, D. C., 
on January 30, 1953, in recognition of his serv- 
ices to Greece as a Mutual Security Agency 
representative from 1950 to 1952. 


Walter Becker, of the Free University of 
Berlin and during the past academic year visit- 
ing professor of law at Columbia University, 
lectured on judicial review in Germany and 
related topics at the University of California 
(Berkeley) in February. 


Gordon R. Clapp, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
formally opened the Case Study on the TVA 
at Florida State University, on February 16- 
17, 1953. The new program of Case Studies of 
important federal agencies was begun last year 
by the School of Public Administration when 
the Case Study was held on the Department 
of Commerce and was formally opened by 
the Secretary of Commerce, Charles Sawyer. 


During the past academic year, Professor 
Taylor Cole of Duke University, in Italy as a 
Fulbright Research Scholar, participated in 
the meetings of the Research Committee of the 
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International Political Science Association and taking a study of “civil-military relations. - 


of the Interdisciplinary Conference on the 
Teaching of the Social Sciences of UNESCO, 
and lectured ‘at several European universities. 


Edward 8, Corwin, McCormick Professor of 
Jurisprudence, Emeritus, Princeton Univer- 
sity, gave a series of lectures during the fall 
term at the New York University Law School 
and at the New School for Social Research. 


Dr. Martin B. Dworkis, assistant to the 
dean of the Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration and Social Service at New York 
University, has been named Director of Re- 
search for the City Affairs Committee of the 
City of New York. 


Professor Charles Hyneman of Northwest- 
ern University and Professor Lee Greene of the 
University of Tennessee were guest speakers at 
the University of Kansas in January and Feb- 
ruary. Professor Hyneman addressed a joint 
meeting of the Kansas-Missouri chapters of 
the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion and the County Clerks of Kansas on 
January 27. Professor Greene, on February 18, 
spoke to the City Clerks and staff members of 
the Bureau of Government Research. 


Grayson L. Kirk, professor of government, 
succeeded Dwight D. Eisenhower as President 
of Columbia University on January 19; 1953. 


Kenneth P. Landon, Officer in Charge, Thai 
and Malay Affairs, United States Department 
of State, deliyered the first of the Tiffany 
Memorial Lectures on World Affairs at Whea- 
ton College, February 26, on the theme “The 
Importance of Southeast Asia in World Af- 
fairs.” Theselectures, sponsored annually by 
the Division of Social Science and the Whea- 
ton College Alumni Association, are presented 
in honor of Orrin E. Tiffany, who served as 
professor of history at Wheaton College, 
Wheaton, Illinois, from 1929 to 1945. 


Edward H. Litchfield, executive director of 


the American Political Science Association, . 


has been appointed Dean of the Graduate 
School of Business and Public Administration 
at Cornell University. z 


Professors John W. Masland, Jr. and 
Laurence I. Radway of the department of 
government at Dartmouth College are under- 


Their work, which is just getting under way 
and will require two years for completion, is 
being financed by a grant of $45,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. The main 
study areas are: (1) the utilisation of career 
military officers in positions in which they par- 
ticipate in the formation of national policies, 
(2) the skills and attitudes that appear to be 
desirable in military officers who hold such 
positions, and (3) the extent to which cul- 
tivation of these skills and attitudes appears to 
be an objective in military education, training, 
and assignment processes. 


Alpheus Thomas Mason, McCormick Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at Princeton Univer- 
sity, gave the Gaspar G. Bacon Lectures on the 
Constitution of the United States at Boston 
University on February 18-20, 1953. The sub- 
ject of these lectures was “The Supreme 
Court: Vehicle of Revealed Truth or Power 
Group, 1930-1937.” They will be published in 
the Boston Law Revtew and in book form. 


John D. Millett, professor of political sei- 
ence at Columbia University, has been named 
President of Miami University. He will as- 
sume his new duties on July 1, 1953. 


Saul K. Padover, of the New School for 
Social Research, was in Europe in August- 
September, 1952, under the auspices of the 
Foreign Policy Association to study European 
integration: During the fall term, he addressed 
the Foreign Policy Association in New York, 
the International Conference on Asian Prob- 
lems, the Adult EducationCouncil and several 
other organisations. 


Mohammad Tawfik Ramzi, assistant pro- 
fessor of -political science at Fouad University 


in Cairo, who is serving as a visiting lecturerin . 


the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, on March 5, 1953, ad- 
dressed the staff members of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
on the subject “Political Trends and Problems 
of the Middle East.” i 


Dr. William J. Ronan, Dean of the School 
of Public Administration and Social Service 
at New York University, has been acting as 
Director of Studies for the New York State 
Temporary Commission on the Coordination 
of State Activities, the state’s “Little Hoover 
Commission.” 
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Professor Leonard D. White, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, delivered the Edward 
Douglass White Lectures st Louisiana State 
University on March 3, 4, and 5y 1958. The 
general topic of the lectures was “The States 
and the Nation,” and the specific subjects of 
the lectures were: “The March of Power to 

` Washington,” “Strength and Limitation of the 
States,” and “The Next Quarter Century.” 


Francis G. Wilson, of the University of Wi- 
nois, University Center lecturer in the depart- 
ment of political science at Emory University 
during the spring quarter, delivered a lecture 
at Emory University on “Public Opinion and 
the Intellectuals” and one at Agnes Scott 
College on “The Secular Democracy.” 


THE COLLEGE OF SUROPR 


The College of Europe at Bruges in Belgium, 
now in its third year, is a new venture in poli- 
tical education which should be of special in- 
terest to American political scientists. For here 
is no ordinary graduate school of public ad- 
ministration. Ambitious graduates of leading 
European universities do not go to Bruges 
merely in order to qualify more ‘quickly for 
desirable appointments in the administrative 
services of their several countries, or even in 
the rising international agencies which are 


making an ever stronger appeal to the imagina- , 


tions of talented young men and women in 
Western Europe. They are taking part in an 
experiment designed to show that the European 
Community, when duly organised, can depend 
on the aid of suitably trained lawyers, econ- 
omists, political scientists, and other profes- 
sional assistants in the management of its af- 
fairs. They are the harbingers of a new class 
of European administrators, capable doubtless 
of serving Western Europe with the requisite 
technical competence but also, what is more 
significant, with the necessary devotion to 
West European, instead of merely national, 
Anterests and in a proper West European 
spirit. ; 

It was with this purpose in mind that the 
founders of the College chose Bruges for the 
scene of their experiment. Bruges is a city 
which still seems to be freshly out of the middle 
ages, when educated Europeans used Latin as 
their common language and were not divided 
against themselves by corrosive national sen- 
timents and bitter memories of ruinous strife. 
It provides an atmosphere in which intelligent 
young men and women can try to feel like 
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Europeans again and learn to-live with one 
another as members of a fair sample of a truly 
European community. In Bruges the members 
of the student body of the College of Europe 
reside under a common roof and take their 


. meals together as if they belonged to some new 


European fraternity. The lectures and other 
formal academic’ exercises constitute only a 


_ part of the collegiate discipline offered to those 


in training at Bruges for the future public serv- 
ice of Europe. This intimate community life 
forms a marked contrast to the unorganised 
existence at many continental universities. It 
more than compensates for the imperfect 
library facilities of a small provincial capital 
without a university of its own. 

The College was planned and organized by 
the same groups of European statesmen and 
scholars who sponsored the establishment of 
the Council of Europe at Strasbourg. The Con- 
sultative Assembly of the Council of Europe 
unanimously approved the foundation-of the 
College and many of its members have taken a 
leading part in their several countries in pro- 
moting the recruitment of its students. Each 
of the member-states of the Council of Europe 
is entitled to send a limited quota of students 
to the College, and nominations for the quotas 
are made by the state educational authorities 
or committees of educators in the several ' 
countries. In the current year there are stu- 
dents from most of these member-states, to- 
gether with a few selected refugees from coun- 
tries bebind the iron curtain. The non- 
European countries- represented are Egypt, 
Indonesia, and the United States. ` 

The faculty consists of a small number of 
permanent professors and a larger number of 
visiting lecturers drawn from the staffs of 
leading European universities and interna- 
tional organisations with European offices. 
Among the latter, besides the Council of 
Europe, are the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, several of the spe- 
cialised agencies associated with the United | 


. Nations, notably the International Labor Or- 


‘ganization and. the Food and Agriculture 


’ Organization, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 


ganization, and the Secretariat of the European 
Coal and Steel Organization. Besides attend- 
ance at lectures and seminars the students take 
several trips during the college year to places 
of special interest to students of public ad- 
ministration. These trips are planned also with 
a view to helping in the development of an 
esprit de corps suitable for the future admin- 
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istrators-of European community organiza- 
tions. In 1952 the year ended with a trip to 
Berlin, where the student body and several of 
the faculty spent three days as guests of the 
West German government. This was an ex- 
perience well ‘calculated to inspire a kind of 
- European corporate sentiment transcending 
the traditional nationalism of the West 
European state universities. 

The financial condition of the College is 
sound. The direct costs of instruction are 
allocated to the member-states of the Council 
of Europe in proportion to their contributions 
to the expenses of the Council itself. The costs 
of the students’ subsistence are apportioned 
among the member-states in proportion to the 
numbers of students which they respectively 
send to the College. The overhead costs are 
assumed by the government of Belgium. The 
living and working quarters are furnished by the 
local government in Bruges. The total budget 
for the current year amounts to nearly six 
million Belgian francs. More income could be 
used to good advantage, especially for the 
improvement of the library, but the manage- 
ment has been vigorous and enterprising and 
has made good use of its limited facilities. 

The first test of such a European civil serv- 
ice academy is doubtless the placing of its 
graduates. Hitherto the opportunities have 
been limited for employment in genuine Euro- 
pean political institutions. A few graduates 
have found places with the Council of Europe 
at Strasbourg, and a greater number will 
doubtless be’ placed with the new Coal and 
Steel Community Organization, the Secre- 
tariat of which was located in Luxemburg after 
the close of the last college year. Others have 
been employed by various propagandist or- 
ganizations, notably the European Cultural 
Center at Geneva, the European Youth Cam- 
paign, and Radio Free Europe at Munich. A 
larger number have entered the foreign serv- 
‘ices of their respective national governments 
or other branches of national public services. 
A few have entered the teaching profession. 

More important of course than the first 
positions obtained by the graduates of the 
College of Europe will be the level of employ- 
ment reached after ten, twenty, or thirty 
years. What this may be depends mainly upon 
the future development of the European com- 
munity itself and of the institutions which may 
be organised for its service. From this view- 
point the current efforts of the special Con- 
stituent Assembly to organize a West Euro- 
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pean federal union are the greatest interest.— ` 


Artuur N. HOLCOMBE. 


UNESCO'S INVITATION TO ITS MEMBER 
STATES REGARDING THE SOCIAL 
‘ SCIENCES 


The 1953-54 program of UNESCO, au- 
thorized by the General Conference in Decem- 
ber, 1952, contains resolutions directing the 
Director General to carry on certain programs 
and other resolutions inviting Member States 
to undertake certain related and supporting 
activities. American individuals, institutions, 
and associations in the social sciences will be 
contributing in the program evolving from 
both types of resolutions, which received the 
concurrence of many nations. But because the 
responsibility and initiative rests particularly 
with the Member States in vitalising the reso- 
lutions which they have accepted and ad- 
dressed to themselves, it is especially impor- 
tant that our social scientists be aware of those 
which are to be found in the Social Science 
Chapter of the 1953~54 program. 

The resolutions invite Member States: 


(1) To encourage studies of the impact of 
technological changes upon the social 
and economic structure of communities 
and to take account of the results of 
these studies in the training of techni- 
cians (Resolution number 3.231). 

(2) To undertake surveys of the conditions 
governing the land reforms which they 
have already carried out or are con- 
templating, together with the effects of 
such. reforms (Resolution number 
3.241). 

(3) To pay increasing attention to the eco- 
nomic and social problems crested by 
the demographic developments of the 
world as compared with the develop- 
ment of resources, and to facilitate 
scientific studies which contribute to an 
international examination of these prob- 
lems (Resolution number 3.251). 

(4) To promote studies relating to the ap- 
plication of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, to publicize the re- 
‘sults of these studies and, in particular, 
by the dissemination of information and 
by teaching, to combat racial prejudice 
and discrimination (Resolution number 
3.261). 

(5) To employ the methods and services of. 
social scientists in an attempt to evaluate 
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objectively the resulta achieved through 


action undertaken ix cooperation with 


international organizations and to re- 
port on‘the experiences gained (Resolu- 
tion number 3.271). 

(6) To collect, in a regular and systematic 
manner, statistical information on their 
educational, scientifis and cultural lifé 
and institutions and to forward such 
statistics periodically to the Director 
General (Resolution number 3.31). 


Obviously, American social scientists are al- 
ready contributing much to the understanding 
of these important problems, in both their 
domestic and foreign aspects, by research and 
discussion. We will benefit, along with 
Unesco, “if these resolutions stimulate further 
expert analysis and action at home and 
abroad. In some areas of the world, where 
the social sciences as we know them have 
lagged, these resolutions may help to en- 
courage local work which will enrich knowledge 
and inform policies. 

If item (6), concerning the collection of sta- 
tistics, is set aside for the present purposes 
as largely an ongoing governmental responsi- 
bility, each of the problems is receiving con- 
siderable attention by various individuals and 
institutions. If there is any lag it is possibly in 
item (5), evaluation of international coopera- 
tion programs, where, however, research pro- 
grams have got under way in the past two 
years. 

The question thus srises—What, if any- 
thing, can these resolutions mean to the 
United States? What do we do about them 
that we are not already doing? Since neither 
Unesco nor the staff of the U. 8. National 
Commission for Unesco has funds to invest in 
vitalising these resolutions,. what additional 
voluntary action might be possible and worth- 
while? l 

Correspondence on these questions would be 
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welcomed by Professor Peter Odegard, De- 
partment of Political Science,. University of 
California, Berkeley, California. ; 

Several suggestions have been made which 
seem feasible and likely to be helpful. (1) It 
would be useful if individuals and institutions 
made certain that their research on these 
problems reached the Department of Social 
Sciences, Unesco House, 19 Avenue Kleber, 
Paris, sothat thereporting onrelevant American 
research would be timely. (2) Professional cor- 
respondence can be a highly useful form of 
international cooperation. Already, no doubt, 
American scholars interested in these prob- 


_ lems are in touch with at least some of their 


interested counterparts in foreign countries. 
The clearing-house in Unesco, which can also 
tap some of the data being collected by the 
field social sciences officers in New Delhi and 
Cairo, mayupon inquiry be able to suggest 
additional key correspondents. (3) The per- 
tinent associations in their annual meetings 
might take cognisance of these topics and 
plan for their discussion so that, ultimately, 
the results are brought to the attention of 
Unesco and other agencies. l 

The following social scientists are presently 
on the U. S. National Commission: Robert C. 
Angell (State and Local Government), Gordon 
Clapp (Federal Government), Frederick 8. 
Dunn (Social Science Research Council), John 
Hope Franklin (Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes), Lewis U. 
Hanke (State and Local Government), Gray- 
son L. Kirk (Member at Large), Otto Klineberg 
(Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues), Walter H. C. Laves (Member at 
Large), Rensis Likert (State-and Local Gov- 
ernment), C. Joseph Nuesse (National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference), Peter H. Odegard 
(American Political Science Association), Ord- 
way Tead (State and Local Government), and 
M. L.- Wilson (Federal Government).— 
Riowzarp H. HBINDEL. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Elton Atwater, associate professor of politi- 
cal science at the Pennsylvania State College, 


has been named director of the Foreign Affaira ` 


Summer Institute at that institution. x 


Don L. Bowen, formerly of the University 
of Oklahoma, has been appointed associate 
professor of government and politics and direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Governmental Research 
at the University of Maryland. 


Ralph J. D. Braibanti, recently of Kenyon 
College, has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of political science at Duke University, 
effective September, 1953. 


A. C. Breckenridge was appointed chairman 
of the department `of political science at the 
University of Nébraska, effective February 1, 
1953. 
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Edward H. Buehrig, associate professor of | 


political science at Indiana University, re- 
sumed his work in the department on Febru- 
ary 1, after a leave of absence of one and one- 
half years to lecture at the National War Col- 


lege and to serve on the staff of the Brookings. 


Institution in Washington, D. C. 


Carl H. Chatters, executive director of the 
American Municipal Association, has been ap- 
pointed faculty lecturer in the Cornell School 
of Business and Public Administration. 


Kenneth Colegrove, professor of political 


science, emeritus, Northwestern University, - 


has accepted a position at Queens College. 


John C. Corson, formerly an executive on the 
Washington Post, Director of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, and Director of the Bureau 

` of Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, Federal 
Social Security Administration, will serve as 
Director of the Executive Development Pro- 
grams in the Cornell School of Business and 


' Public Administration during the summer of 


1953. . 


Marshall Dimock, was a visiting professor 


_ in the School of Public Administration, Uni- - 
. versity of Puerto Rico, during the spring 


semester. He will spend three months in Eng- 
land during the fall at the Administrative 
Staff College, Henley-on-Thames. 


Joseph Dunner has resumed his duties as 
chairman of the political science department 
at Grinnell College after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence. ~ - 


t 


G. Homer Durham, diréctor of the Institute 
of Government at the University of Utah, was 
elected Academic Vice President of the Uni- 
versity -by the Board of Regents on February 
9, 1953. 


Charlea Fairman has resigned his position 
as professor of law and political science at 
Stanford University to accept the recently en- 
dowed Nagel Professorship in the School of 


Law, Washington University, St. Louis. 
OW. O. Farber, head of the department of 


government at the, University of South Da- 
‘kota, has been reappointed director of legis- 
‘lative research for the South Dakota Legisla- 
tive Research Council. 


" Robert Y. Fluno, formerly of Mount Union 
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College, has been appointed associate profes- 
sor of political science at Whitman College and 


will teach courses in American government, 


and administration. 


Andrew Gyorgy has been appointed associ- 
ate professor of government at Boston Uni- 


versity and will assume his duties in Septem-'‘ 


ber. NS 
Philip S. Haring was a lecturer in political 


. science at Northwestern University during the 


spring quarter. 


John 8. Harris has joined the department of 
government at Wayne University as an assist- 
ant professor. 


Amos H. Hawley, of the University of Michi- 
gan, has been assigned for one year, beginning 
in June, 1953, to the staff of the Institute of 
Public Administration, University of the 
Philippines. 


Ferrel Heady, associate professor of politi- 
cal science and assistant directar of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been essigned for a- 
proximately one year, beginning June, 1953, 
to the Institute of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, where he will serve 
as director and chief adviser. 


“ Richard H. Heiñdel, deputy director, 
UNESCO Relations Staff, Department of 
State, will return this summer to be con- 


sultant-lecturer for the second Institute of . 


World Affairs at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, , 


Francis Heller, on leave sincas May, 1951, 
from the University of Kansas, resumed his 
position as associate professor of political 
science in February. 


Samuel Hendel has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor in the department 
of government at the City College of New 
York. by 


John Hers, of the City College of New 
York, was a visiting professor on the graduate 
faculty of the New School for Social Research 
during the spring semester. 


George A. Higgins, 8.J., has been appointed 
chairman of' the department of history and 
political science at the College of the Holy 
Cross. ~ 


1 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Edward H. Hobbs was recently advanced to 
an associate professorship of political science 
at the University of Mississippi. 


Louise W. Holborn, associate professor of 
government at Connecticut College, has been 
granted a leave of absence, effective April 1, 


, 1953, to spend six months in Germany as a’ 


participant in the Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram. 


Barna Horvath has been reappointed visit- 
ing professor of political science on the Gradu- 
ate Faculty of Political and Social Science, 
New School for Social Research, for 1953-1954. 


John A. Houston was recently promoted to 
the rank of associate profassor of political 
science at the University of Mississippi. 


Erich Hula, of the New School for Social 
Research, was a visiting professor of inter- 
national law in the department of government 
at Cornell University during the spring term 
of 1953. 


Philip C. Jessup, former ambassador-at- 
large, has returned to the department of public 
law and government at Columbia University. 


Hattie M. Kawahara, assistant professor of 
government at Wayne University, spent the 
past academic year studying in Japan under a 
Ford Foundation grant. 


Lane W. Lancaster resigned the chairman- 
ship of the department of political science at 
the University of Nebraska, effective Febru- 
ary 1, 1953, but will continue his duties as a 
professor. 


L. Larry Leonard has been appointed visit- 
ing professor on the Graduate Faculty of Po- 
litical and Social Science, New School for 
Social Research, for the summer term, 1953. 


James C. Lien, assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of California (Los 
Angeles), was on sabbatical leave during the 
spring semester. 


Alfred D. Low, associate professor of his- 
tory and political science at Marietta College, 
served as visiting lecturer in political science 
at New York State Teachers College, Albany, 
during the second semester of the past aca- 
demic year. 


William L. Lucey, 8.J., former chairman of 
the department of history and political science 
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at the College of the Holy Cross, has been ap- 
pointed Librarian of the College. 


Hugo V. Mailey has been advanced to a full 
professorship in the political science depart- 
ment at Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Robert Matteson, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is serving as Assistant to the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, Harold Stassen. 


Elwyn A. Mauck, formerly director of the 
State Fiscal Research Bureau of Maryland, 
has been appointed public administration con- 
sultant in the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. His first assignment is to serve as acting 
head of a newly created department of public 
administration at the University of Minas 
Gerais. Dr. Mauck will also serve as special 
adviser to the City of Belo Horizonte, Brazil, 
in which the University is located, and to the 
State of Minas Gerais. 


, Joseph E. McLean, associate professor of 
politics at Princeton University, is serving 
as a member of the New Jersey Law Enforce- 
ment Council, and is a consultant to the Public 
Administration Service in connection with a 
study of municipalities in Puerto Rico. He is 
also doing staff work for the Rockefeller Pub- 
lic Service Awards Program. | 


Boris Mirkine-Guetzévitch has been reap- 
pointed visiting professor on the Graduate 
Faculty of Political and Social Science, New 
School for Social Research, for the academic 
year 1953-1954. 


Frank Neuber, formerly of the University of 
Oregon, has been appointed instructor in po- 
litical science at Whitman College, where he 
will teach courses in international relations and 
comparative government. 


Sigmund L. Neumann, of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, lectured one day a week at Columbia 
University during 1952-1953, as he did-in the 
preceding year. 


Richard E. Neustadt, formerly special as 
sistant on the White House staff, has been 
appointed an assistant professor of administra- 
tion in the Cornell School of Business and 
Public Administration, effective June 1, 1952. | 
Mr. Neustadt will also assume major responsi- 
bilities for the School’s Executive Develop- 
ment Programs for both publio officials and 
business administrators. 


Richard Park, recently appointed assistant 
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professor of political scienca at the University 
of California (Berkeley), has returned from 
_New Delhi, India, to assume his teaching 
duties. ` 


Rollin B. Posey has resigned as chairman of 
the department of politica: science at North- 
western University, effective September, 1953. 
He will continue as professor of political 
science. - 


Luis Racasens-Siches has been reappointed 
visiting professor in the fields of political science 
and philosophy at the New School for Social 
Research for 1953—1954. . 


Bennett M. Rich, associate professor of po- 
litical science and director of the Bureau of 
Government Research at Rutgers University, 
will be on leave of absence during the aca- 
demic year 1953-1954 serving as visiting asso- 
ciate professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Stefan Riesenfeld, professor of law at the 
University of California (Berkeley), served as 
lecturer in political science during the spring 
term to offer graduate work in the inter- 
national law field, upon the retirement of Pro- 
fessor Hans Kelsen. 


Jack D: Rodgers, who formerly taught at 
Kansas State College, has been appointed in- 
structor of political science at the University 
of Nebraska. 


George F. Rohrlich has been appointed 
Chief of the Division of Actuarial and Finan- 
cial Services, Unemployment Insurance Bery- 
ice, Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. De- 
partment of Labor. 


Allan F. Saunders returned in February 
from a year’s service as Fulbright lecturer in 
the University of Oslo to resume his duties as 
professor and chairman of the department of 
government, University of Hawaii. $ 


Richard M. Scammon, chief of the Division 
of Research for Western Europe in the U. 8. 
Department of State, has served as profes- 
sorial lecturer in the department of govern- 
ment of.Howard University for the second 
semester of the current academic year. 


Roger V. Shumate, professor of political 
science at the University of Nebraska, was a 
Nebraska delegate to the General Assembly 
of the States, which met in Chicago in Decem- 
ber, 1952. 


Estal E. Sparlin, formerly assistant director 
of the St. Louis Governmental Institute, has 
been appointed director of the Cleveland Citi- 


. sens League and Bureau of Governmental Re- 


search, effective February 16. 


George W. Spicer, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, was a visiting professor of political sci- 
ence at Emory University during the spring 
quarter of 1953. 


David Spitz has been advanced to an associ- 
ate professorship at the Ohio State University. 
{Editor’s note: In the last issue of the REVIEW, 
Professor Spits’s promotion was erroneously 


reported.] 


Murray S. Stedman, Jr., associate professor 
of political science at Swarthmore College, has 
been granted a leave of absence to serve as 
political science programme specialist with 
UNESCO in Paris. 


Leo Strauss, of the University of Chicago, 
spent the winter quarter, 1953, teaching at the 
University of Judaism in Los Angeles. 


Shahid Svhrawardy, Chairman of the Public 
Service (Civil Service) Commission of Pakis- 
tan, was at Columbia University.this spring 
as a visiting professor. 


Sterling Tatsuji Takeuchi was a visiting lec- 
turer in the East Asian Institute of Columbia 
University during 1952-1953. 


David Thonison, of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, was a visiting professor of govern- 
ment at Columbia University during the 
spring session. : 


Garold W. Thumm has resumed his duties 
as instructor in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania after completing a 
two-year tour of duty with the Army General 
Staff in Washington. 


Hifsi Timur, of the Faculty of Law at the 
University of Istanbul, was a visiting professor 
at Columbia University’s Center of Turkish 
Studies during the spring session. 


Daniel W. Tuttle, who has been serving 
part-time with the Legislative Reference 
Bureau of the University of Hawaii, will be- 


- come a full-time assistant professor of govern- - - 


ment at that institution in September, 1963. 


r 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Report of Nominating Committee, 1958 


At the coming meeting of the American 
Political Science Association to be held in 
Washington, the Committee on Nominations 
(Joseph P. Harris, Chairman, University of 
California, Berkeley) will propose the follow- 
ing officers for 1953-54: President-Elect, 
Charles McKinley (Reed College); Vice-Presi- 
dents, Taylor Cole (Duke University), J. A. C. 
Grant (University of California, Los Angeles), 
and- Claudius Johnson (Washington State 
College); members of the Council for two 
years, Manning Dauer (University of Florida), 
Earl Latham (Amherst College), Arnaud 
Leavelle (Stanford University), Dayton Mc- 
Kean (University of Colorado), Roland Pen- 
nock (Swarthmore College’, Herman Pritchett 
_ (University of Chicago), Wallace Sayre (Ford 
Foundation), and Dwight Waldo (University 
of California, Berkeley). 


Program for the Annual Meeting, 1963 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the 
Statler and Mayflower Hotels, Washington, 
D. C., September 10-12, 1953. The pattern 
of organization for the Meeting is essentially 
that followed last year with a few modifica- 
-tions. There will be twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight panel sections and each panel will have 
two sessions. In most of the panels there will be 
a different paper for each of the two sessions 
but both papers will deal with the single topic 
‘announced for each panel section. In each 
panel there will be a group of specially invited 
participants who will have read the papers for 
that panel in advance of the meeting and will, 
as a consequence, come prepared to discuss the 
paper, and closely related questions, under the 
leadership of the panel chairman. The “panel 
participants” (who will be identified as such 
in the Final Program) are not to be regarded 
as some sort of chorus organized to put on a 
show with the paper reader and the chairman. 
They are to be in a,sense the spark plugs for 
the panel discussion which will, as usual, be 
open to all who attend and wish to participate. 
The program will emphasise some of the 
problems which have been of concern to po- 
litical scientists in recent years and several 
panels will raise questions on problems which 
lie ahead of the practitioner and the academ- 
ician in -political science. There is a fair 


distribution of topics between (1) the activities 
of political scientists as teachers, researchers, ` 
and government officials; and (2) the subjects 
of study and major interest at all levels of 
government: local, state, national, and inter- 
national. ; 

The subdivision of political science into 
several broad categories has been followed 
again this year: national government, inter- 
national relations, political parties and proc- 
esses, comparative government, political 
theory, public administration, and state and 
local government. The order given above fol- 
lows no presumed logical sequence but is a 
reflection of the alphabetical order of the seven 
men who have been responsible for organizing 
one category each for the program. These men 
are: Stephen K. Bailey, Thomas C. Blaisdell, 
Jr., Avery Leiserson, Roy C. Macridis, J. Ro- 
land Pennock, William J. Ronan, and Edward 
W. Weidner. 

Planning a program for an annual meeting 
of the Association is like preparing a dinner 
for a big crew of workers whose appetites are 
expected to be huge and whose critical facul- 
ties are known to be acute but whose specific 
likes and dislikes must in the main be 
imagined. A few good suggestions for panel 
topics were received before we had to go to 
press on our Preliminary Program. Every sug- 
gestion received was passed on to the appropri- 
ate member of the program committee‘and 
some suggestions have been embodied in the 
program. There is still time for members to 
write to panel chairmen with suggestions re- 
garding the content of the announced panel 
discussions and to recommend people to be 
invited as special panel participants. Contrary 
to the usual dictum about “too many cooks” I 
believe that the annual meeting will be a better 
feast if more members contribute ideas and 
names for participants than if “cooking” is left 
to only a few hardy souls who are willing to 
put out this kind of effort for the Association. 
The members of the program committee have 
done their best to make the 1953 program 
appealing, stimulating and satisfying. “Come 
and get it” in September.—Jonn GANGE, 
Program Chairman. 


1954 Annual Meeting of the Association 


The 1954 Annual Meeting of the American 
Political Science Association will be held at 
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the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, pies on 
September 9-11. 


` 


Association Stag ¢ ‘Changes 


Edward H. Litchfield, who has served for 
three years as the first executive director of 
~ the Association, has resigned that position to 
devote full time to his new duties as dean of 
the Graduate School of Business and Public 
Administration at Cornell University. On 
September 11, 1958, John Gange, director of 
the Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Af- 
fairs at the University of Virginia, will become 
executive director for the period ending with 
the 1954 Annual Meeting. 

Kenneth W. Hechler, formerly a special as- 
~ sistant on the White House staff, has-joined 
the Washington office as associate director. 

` After two years as assistant to the director, 
Clifford P. Ketsel resigned as of April 1 and 
will return to the University of California in 
order to complete work on his doctorate. 
Ralph J. D. Braibanti, recently, appointed 
to the faculty of Duke University, is in Wash- 
ington this summer as assistant to the execu- 
tive director, a position. which he held in 1950- 
“5i. ‘ 


Congressional Intérne Program 


Commencing September 1, the first group 
of Congressional Internes sponsored by the 
Association will start their work in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Few programs sponsored by the 
Association in recent years have met such an 
enthusiastic response, not only from the aca- 
demic profession, but also from Members of 
” Congress and the general public. Many Sena~- 
tors and Representatives have inquired as to 
how they can secure the, assignment of an 
Interne to their offices, and several congres- 
sional committees have likewise expressed an 
interest in having the Internes work with their 
committees. 

The Chairman of each college and univer- 
sity department of political science was asked 
to nominate the best candidate available for 
the interneship; despite this screening of appli- 
cations at the university-level, the Association 


received over 100 applications of a very high 


. caliber. Screening of applications and inter- 
- viewing of candidates was for this reason ex- 


tremely difficult. Through this means, how- 
ever, the Association had brought to its atten- 
tion an outstanding group of young political 
scientists who furnish grounds for optimism 
about the future of the political science pro- 
fession. 

The advisory committee for the Congres- 
sional Interne Program consists of Dr. Ernest 
Griffith, Chairman; Senator Irving M. Ives of 


New York; Representative Richard Bolling of - 


Miasouri;; Merlo Pusey, Associate Editor of 
The Washington Post; and Prof. Stephen K. 
Bailey of Wesleyan University. The Advisory 
Committee held its first meeting on May 20, 
in the Senate Dining Room. 

The Washington Post carried the following 
editorial on the Congressional Interne Pro- 
gram in its issue of May 10, 1953: “It would 
be difficult to devise a better program for 
acquainting a limited number of advanced 
students with the operations of Congress than 
that announced by the American Political 
Bcience Association. The five young ‘political 
scientists to be selected as ‘congressional in- 
terne’ will spend two months studying Congress 
from the vantage point of the Library of Con- 
gress. Then each will become an active member 
of the staff of some Senator or Representative 
for four months and spend an additional four 
months on the staff of a congressional commit- 
tee. The association will provide each ‘intern’ 
with a scholarship amounting to $3500 to 
$4000 to finance the 10 months of training. 

No doubt the planning of these new scholar- 


‘ships was influenced by the success of the 


various exchange arrangements that are bring- 
ing foreign students to our shores and sending 
American students abroad. In any event stu- 
dents assigned to Congress can serve a na- 
tional purpose of much wider scope than their 
own enlightenment. If these young men go 
into teaching, law or politics, their knowledge 
of, how Congress operates will probably be 
widely diffused and thus add to public educa- 


tion on a subject of great importance to the’ 


success of our form of government.” 
- A 


í , i ` IN MEMORIAM - 


Earl L. Shoup, Marcus Alonso Hanna Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Western Reserve 
University, died on January 29, after suffering 
a heart attack in Lakeside Hospital. He was 67 
years of age, and was about to commence a 
leave of absence due to ill health. 

Born in El Dorado, Kansas, he interrupted 


his college education in order to become one of ` 


the first settlers of Clovis, New Mexico; to~ 
homestead in that region. Living in a sod 
dugout, he witnessed one of the last “moving 
. wagon” migrations of people to the free lands 
of the West, then frequented. by the outlaw, 
-Billy the,Kid. 
He received his A.B. degree from Washburn. 
College in Topeka, Kansas, in 1911. After a 
~ brief high school teaching assignment in King- 
man County, Kansas, Shoup accepted a posi- 
tion in political science at Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana. Later, he taught at Stan- 
ford University and at Kansas State Teachers 
College. Meanwhile, he recaiyed his Master's 
degree froin the University of Chicago in 1919 
and his Ph.D. degree from Harvard University 
in 1923, where he was a teaching assistant in 
. the department of government. His advanced 
studies included graduate work at Yale Uni- 
versity where he served as university scholar 
and as an assistant in the department of his- 
tory. : 
After coming to Western Reserve University 
in 1922, Shoup became assistant dean of 
Adelbert College, 1926-27, and in 1927 was ap- . 
pointed chairman of the-department of politi- 
cal science, which position he held for twenty- 
four years until 1950. During this tenure, he 
gained recognition for the quality of young 
scholars he brought into his department, sev- 
eral of them later becoming presidents of out- 
standing “institutions in the, nation. He was. 
named Marcus Alonso Hanna Professor of 
Political Science in 1927 and, as a teacher, 


was known for the exacting standards of, qual- - 


ity performance he expected of his students. 
He promoted political interest by his origina-. 
tion and development of the Annual Model 
General Assembly patterned after the United 
Nations, which brought outstanding Greater 


Cleveland High School students to the Uni- 
versity campus. 

His scholarship was attested by his co- 
authorship, with Louis C. Hatch, of A History 
of the Vice-Presidency of the United States, 
published in 1934; and his widely known text- 
book, The National Government of the American 
People, published in 1947. He contributed au- 
thoritative articles to this Ravimw, the Na- 


‘tonal Municipal Review, and the Western 


Reserve Law Review. ; 
Professor Shoup was a prodigious worker 
and deeply committed to the concept of con= 
stitutional government with special reference 
to the local scene. Having viewed the London, 
Paris, and Berlin experience of the federation 
of local units, Shoup wrote: ‘In my judgment, 
the goal towards which /we should work is 4 
federated government. I should attempt to 
reach this by using the county as the central 
unit.” In 1934, he was appointed Executive- 
Secretary of the Cuyahoga County Charter 
Commission, which was then headed by the 
present Supreme Court Justice, Harold Bur- 
ton. The proposed County Charter, which he 
drafted, failed to be accepted by the voters. 
However, Shoup continued his interest in 
county government reform, as well as in the 
recent proposed changes in the Ohio Constitu- 
tion, and lent his scholarly assistance freely 
to these reforms. His advancing age did not 
deter him from undertaking a trip to Europe 
last summer to study the workings of the 


‘London Municipal Council and other local 


administrations. 
Shoup not only gave `of his fullest measure 
to Western Reserve University as a teacher - 


`- and scholar, but his deep interest in intercol- 


legiate athletics led to his appointment as 
chairman of the University Council on Ath- 
letios. As a result of his imagination and driv- 
ing energy. there was established in 1946 the 
Mid-America Athletic Coriference, over which 
he presided’ with distinction for a number of 
years. He was, of course, active in the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association and was a 
member of the Masonic Order.—Anrrup J, 
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Books from Chicago 


Politics and the Constitution 


in the History of the United States 


By W. W. CROSSKEY. These volumes will be a bombshell to traditional 
historians, and an important new source for lawyers, judges, and political 
scientists. And they may produce important changes in the interpretation of 
our fundamental law. Boldly, eloquently, and with ample demonstration, 
the author shows that the Fathers of the Constitution intended a truly na- 
tional government. Buttressed by a vast array of facts from legal and political 
history, he explains how the road to current misconstruction of the Consti- 
tution was taken, and shows that, with a real understanding of the Fathers’ 
intentions, the Constitution emerges in an ‘entirely new light. 


1440 pages, 2 volumes, $20.00 


7 [i 
Peron’s Argentina 
By G. I. BLANKSTEN. An authoritative account of Perén’s rise to power, 
the fundamental changes he has made in Argentine life, the long-standing 
duel between the U. S. and Argentina for diplomatic leadership, and a 
summary of the Argentine position between the U. S. and the U. S, S. R. in 


the cold war. 
$6.50 


The Genius of American Politics 


By D. J. BOORSTIN. A dramatic criticism of the foreign policy which seeks 
to make us crusaders to the world. Our propaganda fails and is bound to 
fail, argues the author, because American society and American political 
ideals are unique and therefore cannot be exported Mr. Boorstin goes be- 
yond current events to ‘the real question ‘of what is possible and what is 
impossible to duplicate abroad. . 


$3.25 
At all bookstores, or from 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
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European Political Systems 
Edited by Taylor Cole; Duke University 


This new text-in Comparative "Government has all the advantages of-a 
collaborative work by eminent specialists, most of whom have lived and 
* travelled widely in the regions of which they speak, The known caliber of 


the authors testifies to the intrinsic quality: of this work. Equally unusual 
is its coverage: 


Union of Soviet Socialist t Republics l 
<` by Julian Towster. ’ . 


; The “People’s Demiocracies” of Eastern Europe 


by G; E: Black © - 
s Germany by Sigmund Neumann. 
iI taly. by Renzo: Sereno - 


~ 


Grent Britain and the Commonwealth 
by Taylor Cole, David Deener, and 
Alexander Brady 


-Franee by Gordon: Wright San 


No other text i in Saparo overit gives as muċh space as this t to 
the Soviet Union. No other text ‘gives an entire ‘section to the “people’s 
democracies.” Some texts say nothing about England; here Great Britain 
and the Commonwealth are especially brilliantly treated. Some say nothing 
_ about Italy; here it is the subject of a revealing’ discussion. The section on 
France conveys an understanding of the bases of French. political activity 


_ without getting snarled in the ‘shifting fates of” particular’ French govern- . 


ments. The section on vam is à tense’ elaporetion of the-tensions of that 
riven land.: : ; l ee ia 


This new text is altogether up to’ hie but fundamental enough in its dis- 
cussion so thatit will not be easily dated. 


Tables, bibliographies and other teaching ‘aids abound. $6.00 text ' 


Examination copies on request” 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 501 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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-Introduction t to Government : 


_ a: : by Robert. teen 


> 


A realistic ‘introduction to government for the student whowe work wil ad 
with the basic course, and a realistic introduction to the study of government — 
for the student who will go on to advanced work. 


' TABLE OF CONTENTS 
` Part I. The Idea of Government $... _, Part IV. From Idea to Law 
The study and nature of government... Public opinion and propaganda . . . Po- 
The dynamics of government .: . The litical parties’... Nominations . - Cam, 
choice and structure of government . paigns ... Citizenship .. . Suffrage . 
Elections... Representation- . Legisla. 

: rE - ` > tive Assemblies . :-. Parliamentary pro- 
Part IT. The Pattern of Governance. cedure . -Palinak controls and 
The Parliamentary System: British , influence. 
model ... The fourth French Republic: ` 


_A Parliamentary system with, variations © Part V. From Statute to Police i 
. The presidential type of government: . The chief of state. . Administration of d 
we 


The United States ... Authoritarian gov- the law . . Staffing and ee gov. 
ernment: The Union of Soviet Socialist . ernment... The judicial system. . 
Republics. 
Part VI: Local Government 
K F ; . Principles.. . . Services . . . Structure . 
Part II. The Fountains of . Central control . ... Organization eos 
: _ Governmeńt ` ` a T Summary. i 
Revolutions ... . Constitutions and consti- f 
tutionalism . . . Rights the world over .. .., oP art yn. Global Government 
Federal or unitary government . . . Sepa- Problems of world co-operation ... The 


ration of powers. , my idea of world government, 


- In this new text the student i is introduced to the principles of governance 
by studying actual governments at work i in actual societies. Throughout, 
Professor Rienow’s emphasis is on government , in the United States. His 
comparisons with other nations—a unique and valuable feature—serve 
to highlight (1) the characteristic features of the American political system, 
and (2) the idea that that system, in its ‘operation and development, must 
take account of systems that differ a it. 


‘Clothbound, 583 pages, 24 illustrations. $5.00 text 
Examination copies on, request ; 


Alfred A. Knopf, Ine. © 501 Madison n`Aves I New York 22 
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A Grammar. of 


_ American Politics 


‘National, State, and Local Government 


by W. E. E did M. c. Moos 


The first edition of this political Grammar was authoritative and com- 
prehensive enough to be a successful college text, and lively enough 


to be popular with the general-reader. The present revised and enlarged .. ` 
-' edition—with sixteen altogether new chapters on state and local gov- ` 
ernment—retains the literary quality and political acumen of the. J 


earlier version and adds considerably to its scope and timeliness, 


The author’s discussion of the federal, state and local governments 
is preceded in each case by a history of the institutions through which 
` government operates. ‘And their analysis of these institutions them- 


selves—of legislatures, executives, courts, and parties, arid of new ad- . 
ministrative agencies and administrative law-—is informed by a con- . 
stant concern with the relations of politics to the community at large. - 


This Grammar is a scholarly and thoughtful text, broad in its cover- 
` age and acute in its analysis of the realities. of American politics in 
a troubled world. Both of the authors are themselves experienced in 
practical politics. Throughout, they stress the role of the informed 
citizen functioning in a democratic state. 


6% x F inches, coth a 1152 pages, $6.00 text - 


The National Governi edition of A GRAMMAR OF AMERICAN 


POLITICS is still among the most popular texts for courses on the `` 


federal government alone, and is still available. 
l a l n wd TB pagoa, $500 ta, 


Examination copies on- request 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 








UNIVERSITY PRESS l 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 
FOR THE PEACE 


By E. F. PENROSE. If the end of war is not victory but peace, wartime 
plans for postwar peace assume importance beyond the war itself. This 
book shows how deeply the peace plans of World War II, beginning as . 
early as 1941, were affected by political conditions, by wartime de- 
velopments, and by personalities such as. Roosevelt, Morgenthau, Keynes, 
Churchill, and Winant: It reveals how great successes were attained, saving 
Europe from immediate postwar disaster, while there were grievous errors 
which led to the crisis of 1947. ae 402 pages, $7.50 


CRETE 


A Case Study of an Underdeveloped A Area 


By LELAND G. ‘ALLBAUGH. The report of a atudy carried out by the 
Rockefeller Foundation in an effort to discover what kinds of assistance 
can be usefully given to underdeveloped areas, and in what ways. It is_ 
hoped that the results will be useful to many kinds of specialists—govern- 
ment and foundation officials, foreign-aid missions, private investors, 
sociologists, etc.—whether or not they. are-concerned with the Mediter- 
ranean area, at 592 pages, maps, illustrations, $7.50 


THE DIPLOMATS. 1919-1939 


Edited by GORDON CRAIG and FELIX GILBERT. This diplomatic hie- i 
tory of the 20'interwar years is the first book to examine that fateful 2 
` period through the eyes of the men entrusted with the negotiations in’ 
the capitals of a darkening Europe. More than 30 of the most important 
diplomats of the time are covered by a group of distinguished contribu- = 
“ tors including Gordon Craig, Richard Challener, Paul Zinner, Hajo Hol- 
born, Roderic Davison, Stuart Hughes, Theodore von Laue, Dexter Perk- 
ins, and many others. a _ 720 pages, illustrated, $9.00 . 
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“The TAEA A of Continental 


- Europe r rev. edn. 


by James T: Shotwell, Robert K. Gooch, Arnold J. Zurcher, 
é Karl Lowenstein, Michael T. F lorinsky - 


With a section on each of the 
four major continental powers 


written by an expert on the area, 
the revised edition of this noted 


text brings to jits readers a 
thoroughly up-to-date picture of 


the constitutional. and political 
seven poet: of Europe: The sec- 


tions on Germany _and the 
U.S.S.R. have been enlarged in 
terms of the-changes of the past . 
twelve years, and theré is much 
additional information on France 
and Italy. 


l 1952. 881pp. PAM, 


Democracy i in the U. S. 
by William H. Riker 


“This: text on American. govern-- 


ment analyzes our political insti- 
© tutions in terms of a coherent 


political theory, and examines 


American government in ‘terms 


of the question: How can it be - 


made truly democratic? After.an 
; ji ars chapter ‘which de- 


fines ‘democracy in an internally’ 


consistent 


and philosophical 


` way, the major political institu= 


tions are examined in order to 
show how the democratic ideal 
can be achieved in aaa 
practice. 


1953 428pp. poperbound $2.25 


|The Macmillan Company — 


gg FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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@ Whither PEA after Stalin? 


` | to the USSR. 


Je eaten Sees oh the stame | view Russia as a Utopia of supermen. But 
X Pres Maay Prai Faraman.. Corliss Lamont’s sound and practical pro- 


‘will be welcomed by millions of 
sey a ays aaa 3 thoughtful .Ameticans as a monumental 
b Mar eame the VARRT  . contribution to the cause of peace. 


r kj 


o Is there no alternative to: atomic v war with Russia 
“which will slaughter millions . .. ¿and settle nothing? 


@ Malenkov says: "There is. not one disputed 
or undecided question that cannot be 
decided by peaceful means." 


e Should. we believe this er 
or must we suspect a Soviet trick? 







With an I tr duction b 
* by CORLISS LAMONT g Prof. hanin ro onbe, 


ed author, lecturer and ' N. Y. University 






to years aya and observing HIS major new work is a searching 
Soviet society, including two trips study of Soviet Russia and its all- 





mar ate rtant relations with our country. It - 
Among the Viol chapel, GPO cred, Bar BaS 
' In This Timely Book— and Inside Russia itself. 









e The Soviet Constitution i 
e Soviet Ethnic Democracy In 452 Factipacked : highly readable 
e Soviet Russia and Religion,’ pages, Dr. Lamont draws a comprehensive, 
e Contrasts between Soviet So- undistorted picture. He pr f- a soberly 
cialism and Fascism objective evaluation o viet sa 








o Soviet Foreign Policy aes and domestic. 
e Co-Existence or’ - Co-Destruc:! F 
tion? -3 + . He ‘shiva not the ‘desirability 
r ee (which almost: a admits) but also 
SHOWS OTHER SIDE pitt ‘the feasability' of lasting Lier Siete 
ay contrast to. tho” pio- . . ing disarmament, and normal trade 
ares overt K “oH manei selk interet i i 









Times . 
Saper- duper- “patriots” who sites to 
seer AMERICANS. _ ` roundly condemn the Soviet Union won’t 
cin bok mpa ma | fike this book. Neither will leftists who 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


British Government 


` By HIRAM MILLER STOUT. A complete picture of ‘British government ` 
today by a prominent political scientist who surveys the present political system 
in the light of wartime and postwar changes. “Mr. Stout has done an admirable ~ 
job... his pages are packed with information. He ‘is particularly informative _ 
~on the subject of the British Commonwealth and the mother country’s ‘reld-` 
tionships with cher dominions and her colonies.’ ‘Saturday Review Syndicate . 
=~ $7.00. PUPE edition, $5. 00 S 


' Problems of Nationalied Industry 

Edited by WILLIAM A. ROBSON. A cross-section of opinion on Britdin’s 
nationalized ‘industries presented by members of Parliament, government min- 
isters, and professors of economics and political science. These Specialists dis- 


cuss, from varying points of view, many problems which are applicable to 
. nationalized ee everywhere, ` $5.00 


`The Middle East ‘i in de War 


By GEORGE KIRK. Introduction by ARNOLD TOYNBEE. This new volume 
in the Survey of Internationa! Affairs presents the first compiehensive study 
of the role played by the Middle East in the last war. Covering both political - 
and economic developments from 1939 to 1946, it provides the’ all-important 
background to present-day problems arising in the Moslem world. Published 
for the hod Institute of Tareraajional Affairs, : $10.00 


“The Naticuai Health Service” 
in Great Britain 


An Historical and Descriptive Study 


By SIR JAMES STIRLING ROSS. Beginning with the Victotian ‘period, the > 
_ author surveys the conditions and events that led to the establishment of the. pe 
National Health Service in 1948. The larger part of the book is devoted to the 
' Service in action from 1948 to 1951. ‘But it also includes ‘special features of — 
the Service in Scotland, developmients up.to June 1952, and ‘the reports of : 
. qualified “American observers. ys, ’ $7.00 
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IDEAS .AND ISSUES IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
S By DwicHr WALpo, University of Sa Berkeley. McGraw-Hill Series in | 
Í Political Science. 462 pages, $5.50 

With lively and pungent introductory notes-by the author, this volume focuses on the 
major issués expounded by the greatest authorities and finest writers in the field during 
‘the 20th Century.: The book is designed: primarily as a supplementary text for students 
lof public administration, bùt may find use as a primary text. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. New Fifth Edition 
By FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN, Williams College. 577 pages, $6. 00 

An authoritative restatement of the elements of international law, diplomatic practice, 

pacific settlement, and international organization. The text includes discussion of ‘power 
' politics; Nationalism, and Imperialism which. contains in the discussion problems of 
; Soviet agerandizement, colonial unrest, the “Point Four” program, and the international ` 

economic dilemma confronting the Atlantic communities. Further topics considered are 

the Korean War, the United Nations, collective security, and global federation. It pro- 

vides factual data necessary to the understanding of the present world scene. 


ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY © 
By L. Larry LEONARD, New School of Social Research. McGraw. -Hill Series ‘in 
‘Political Science. 611 pages, $6.00 
With a well integrated narrative which. intertwines the author's writings with document 
and readings, this book offers much more'than a recitation of contemporary diplomatic 
history. It gives the student an.understanding of contemporary. American policy by 
showing how it is made, its historical roots, and its basic tenets at the present time. 


THE LEGISLATIVE STRUGGLE: A Study in Social Combat Á 
. By BErTRAM N. Gross. 472 pages, $6.50 ~~~ 

Scholarly, well-written, and realistic this exceptional new book offers the most pene- 

trating analysis of the legislative process of Congress ever written. Comprehensive and 

thorough in its examination, it attempts to answer such questions as: How do laws really 

come into being? Why are some passed and others not? Does the national legislative 

process operate properly? How might it be impioved? 
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McGRAW-HILE BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 36, N, Y. 


“PRACTICAL PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION | 
The ICMA Municipal Management Series |; 


Eight up-to-date texts that’ treat public affairs: from the standpoint of the chief admin- a 
istrator. Written by men of broad managemént experience, they stress techniques and best of 
administrative practice. They are broad i in scope and widely used i in the college classroom 

l as well as in municipal in-service training 


“THE TECHNIQUE OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION - 601pp 
- MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION ` 458pp.- 
` MUNICIPAL RECREATION ADMINISTRATION: 516pp 
' MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 435pp ` 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE ADMINISTRATION 49ipp 
“MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION, 468pp __ 
LOCAL PLANNING ADMINISTRATION 337pp |” 
MUNICIPAL FIRE ADMINISTRATION 498pp 


“My experience with the ICMA ‘manuals in. group training. for municipal officials: and 
in graduate courses. at the University has: demonstrated that the: texts are authoritative, `. 
comprehensive; and stimulating. They train administrators and’ students how to think 
"about municipal problems and how to:solve them.” —ARTHUR W. BROMAGE, Professor of 
Political Science, ais of ee ie 2 7 
ra a fev he many educational nts ht ar adopted he tet 
- Columbia University University of Denver .... University of California’ ta 
i University. of Kansas | University of Michigan ` University of Pennsylvania 
B Syracuse’ University New York University : we University . ` 
TONA Single copies $7.50. Discounts on n classroom orders, 
Order copies on Wda aa ial 


“THE INTERNATIONAL erry Y MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION | 


"1313 East. 60th: Siret F ` -Chicago 37, illinois 
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- | Announcing 
The COMPLETE. MADISON 
His Basic Writings. l 


Edited a SAUL K. PADOVER 
Edito “The Complete Jetterson, : 

















“This is the first book to embody the. comprehensive political and social thought 
__ of one of the chief architects of American democracy. Here the noted Jefferson 


biographer has assembled and organized all of Madison's main writings, includ- ` 
ing several, never before published, to illuminate a distinctly modern view of 


government which has a startling relevance to many controversial issues of our. - 
- own day, Dr. Padover provides a. ‘discerning introduction to bring Madison's 
‘main strands ‘of thought into da PpO and to evaluate his 


Poe 


importance in American history. 


“Saul Padover has assembled the essence of the Madisonian political piir 
in one volume, to which he has prefixed a brilliant essay on the man... . . We 
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RESEARCH IN COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


The Report that follows embodies the general conclusions of the members of 
the Social Science Research Council’s Interuniversity Research Seminar on 
Comparative Politics, held at Northwestern University in the summer of 
1952. It is a detailed summarization of the daily conferences held as well as 
of individual papers prepared by the participants. The Report was jointly 
prepared by-Roy Macridis and Richard Cox. Members of the Seminar were: 
Samuel H. Beer and Harry Eckstein, Harvard University; George I. Blanksten _ 
and Roy Macridis (Chairman), Northwestern University; Karl W. Deutsch, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Kenneth W. Thompson, University 
of Chicago, and Robert E. Ward, University of Michigan; Richard Cox of the 
University of Chicago acted as rapporteur. Several other persons participated 
in some of the meetings, but responsibility for the Report is assumed by the 
authors and members of the Seminar. 

The comments by Carl J. Friedrich, Harold D. Lasswell, Herbert A. Simon, 
Ralph J. D. Braibanti, G. Lowell Field, and Dwight Waldo were prepared at 
the invitation of the editors. (Ed.) 


SEMINAR REPORT* 


The study of comparative politics has been primarily concerned thus far with 
the study of the formal institutions of governments—particularly the govern- 
ments of Western Europe. It has been in this sense not only parochial but also 
primarily descriptive and formalistic. Its place in the field of political science, 
while suffering from all the ambiguities and methodological inadequacies of 
the field in general, has been ill-defined. Is the student of comparative politics 
primarily concerned with the meticulous description of the formal institutions 
of various polities or is it his role to undertake comparison? If the latter, what 
is the meaning of comparison? Is it confined simply to the description of differ- 
ences among various institutional arrangements? Does comparison stop when 
we note that England has had a two-party system whereas France has had a 
multi-party system? Does a description of the institutional arrangements of the 
Soviet Union reveal in any sense the most relevant factors that account for 
the differences between it and Western democracies? If comparison is to be 
something more than the descriptive portrait of formal institutional differences, 
what should be its aim, scope, and method? Should the student of comparative 


* A Summary of the Report appeared in Items, Vol. 6, pp. 45-49 (Dec., 1952). 
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- _ politics attempt to compare total configurations? If not, then he has to develop 
‘a precise notion of what can be isolated from the total configuration of a system 
or systems and compared, i.e., understood and explained with reference to 
similar patterns wrenched from the total configuration of another system. 
The above questions illustrate the difficulties and the challenge confronting 
the student of comparative politics. His scope of observation and the data avail- 
able to him exceed by far in richness and variety the materials in the labora- 
tory of any chemist or physicist. His drawback, on the other hand, has been 
primarily intellectual. He does not know what to do with his material. He may 
not know under.what categories to classify it and, insofar as he does, he is 
confronted with the further task of drawing meaningful relations between ob- 
servable phenomena and testing these relationships. When he attempts to 
draw such relationships in the form of hypotheses he is confronted with grave 
questions. Can a hypothesis be verified or disproved? Here the admonition of 
the natural scientists that strictly speaking one cannot verify a hypothesis 
but only falsify it gives us no comfort. What we are primarily concerned with 
is our ability to find analogous patterns of relationships on the basis of which 


we may, with assurance, state that such and such a hypothesis is disproved. ` 


A second source of concern, very similar to the first, is our notion of causality. 
Is it possible to isolate a single variable, or even a series of variables, and 
consider them as being conditioning factors or causal factors with respect to a 
particular consequence? It may well be, for instance, that a series of factors 
comprised of figures on marriage, cost of living, and literacy can be related in 
two or more systems with the number of votes cast in a series of national elec- 
tions. Is the relationship causal or purely fortuitous? How can we find out? 
The problem of comparative method revolves around the discovery of uni- 
formities, i.e., the analytical formulation of concepts and problems under which 
real institutional forms can be compared. But if so, what are the particular 


` clusters of states that have the desired degree of “uniformity” that makes com- ~ 


parison and understanding of variations possible? Does the concept of area, as 
used by cultural anthropologists, provide us with such hunting ground for the 
study of differences against a background of uniformity? Or does the similarity 
of certain social elements (i.e., similar kinship systems) or economic elements 
(i.e., similar occupational structures) give us a better chance to compare and 
understand variations? What degree of homogeneity is required for com- 
parison and, by the same token, are comparisons impossible between systems 
which do not show the desired degree of homogeneity? How similar ought sys- 
tems to be and in what special respects (either in a real or in an analytical sense), 
if we are. nieaningfully to compare their institutions and political processes? 

It was with questions such as these that the Seminar members were pri- 
marily concerned. To begin with, it was generally admitted that comparative 
politics as conceived today, in research as well as in teaching, fails to raise—let 
alone answer—such questions. It has been primarily parochial in its emphasis 
upon Western systems. It has been descriptive in depicting; as accurately as 
possible, only formal institutions of the Western states, and, with rare excep- 


+ 
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tions, it has been insensitive to hypothesizing. Even its descriptive emphasis 
has been misplaced. For it has stressed primarily the formal legal institutions, 
such as constitutions, legislatures, judicial systems, and the`like, which in a 
majority of the non-Western political systems yield no insights into the reali- 
ties of political processes. 

Cn the other hand, it was readily admitted that it would be extremely ambi- 
tious in a short period of time to attempt to answer in detail the methodological 
questions involved in the study of comparative politics and at the same time to 
make a beginning in coming to grips with the substantive work of empirical 
research. It was felt that if we could do some spade-work on the methodological 
issues we would achieve something significant in two respects: First, by raising 
the methodological questions we would invite comments and suggestions from 
the members of the profession and thus hope to raise the general level of meth- 
odological sophistication and speculation; secondly, by stating our own position 
or positions with reference to method we hoped, even at the expense of having 
our point of view sharply challenged, to make a definite contribution to method- 
ological reflection in the field and to increase the awareness of the need for 
taking some kind of methodological position prior to or along with the collection 
and descriptive enumeration of facts. 

In the 19th century students of politics indulged primarily in theories and 
normative speculations. Today we have many facts but we do not know why 
we have them and we are unable to decide what to do with them. By agreeing 
on a scheme of inquiry, or upon alternative schemes of inquiry, therefore, we 
hope to elicit empirical research and tnvestigation which will be systematically 
oriented to the major problems of the field. 


I. COMPARABILITY V8. UNIQUENESS i 


A number of meetings were devoted to the general theoretical problem of 
“comparability” and its relations to “uniqueness.” The question was raised 
as to the proper way in which valid comparisons between different political 
systems can be mads. Is it possible to make comparisons between various 
elements abstracted from their respective political systems? Or can the political 
scientist “understand” an institution or process only within the total context 
(social, economic, and cultural) in which it occurs? If the latter is the case, 
does it not make questionable—or perhaps even ‘impossible—any real ‘“‘com- 
parative” politics? On the other hand, granting the possibility of making at 
least limited comparisons, what is the best manner in which to proceed? At 
what levels-of comparison are political scientists equipped to proceed today? 

It was suggested, for one thing, that the general problem of comparison is 
extraordinarily difficult for political science, since it is unlikely that we will 
ever ‘ind a true “experimental” situation, that is, two or more societies which 
are identical in all respects except for a single, variable factor. Consequently, 
the possibility of comparing one variable or even a set of variables against iden- 
tical conditions is illusory. It would seem that we must resort to comparison— 
at different levels of abstraction and complexity—of wider or narrower seg- 
ments of the political process. 
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„In the area of actual comparison, a tentative classification of levels of compara- 
tive analysis was suggested: . 

I, Comparison of a single problem limited to political systems which are ‘sufficiently’ 
homogeneous in character and operation. 

2. Comparison of several‘elements or clusters of elements in relation to political 
systems which are ‘fairly’ homogeneous. 

3. Comparison of institutions or segments of the political process irrespective of 
homogeneity. 

4. Comparison of political systems as such. 


These four levels of comparison require increasingly high levels of abstraction 
as one moves towards a general comparison of political systems. In the lattér 
case, some such conceptual approach as that of “ideal types” would seem to be 
called for. ; 

Approaching the question of comparability and uniqueness from a somewhat 
different angle, it was suggested that a general theory for comparison would 
have to (1) make explicit the criteria of relevance and interest by which one 
is to determine “What questions shall I ask about political systems?” and 
“What hypotheses shall I elaborate?”, and (2) provide techniques for testing 
and extrapolation, on the basis of the generally comparable elements of different 
systems, 

In essence such criteria would aa for the formulation of an adequate set 
of problems, the,elaboration of useful hypotheses about them, the development 
of techniques for testing these hypotheses, and, finally, the development of 
techniques for applying the test to actual material. Comparative study nore will 
help point to the bearing one concrete fact may have upon others. 5 

A discussion related to the “criteria of relevance” elicited two points of view: 
On the one hand, it was suggested that in order to determine in a systematic 
way (a) what problems should be studied; (b) the “depth” of investigation 
necessary for their field study; and (c) the general area within which compara- 
bility was possible—‘‘criteria of relevance” should be decided on the basis of 
a general theory of a conceptual scheme. On the other hand, it was argued that 
the criteria of relevance can be decided only in terms of formulations of ad hoc 
problems. 

It should be made clear, however, that in both'cases relevance will be de- 
cided by the investigator. In the first case relevance arises from the a priori 
formulations for relations. The investigator is looking for some relations and not 
for others. In the second case, relevance is derived from the need to solve con- 


crete problems. 


This question of ‘criteria of relevance” was felt to be especially acute in the 


- relation of political factors to social, economic, or religious factors. By what 


method can the political scientist determine how far to go in depth when dealing 
with the interrelations of these various factors, either generally. or in terms of 
specific problems? Once again, one viewpoint expressed was the necessity to 
devise a general “typological” scheme by which to delimit the number and 
depth of criteria to be considered; on the other hand, it was pointed out that 
there is no general formula of a scientific nature by which to decide this ques- 


wer 
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tion. It was felt that criteria of relevance can be established through a “prag- 
matic” approach, and this, in turn, depends on (1) the scope and the type of 
the problem involved; (2) the purpose for which one wants the information to 
be obtained; and (8) the investigator’s experience, general knowledge, and feel- 
ing (‘scientific intuition’) for the problem. , 

One factor which was said to complicate the problem of comparability is the 
contention that the concept of “causality” for the physical sciences appears to 
be applicable only in a limited and modified way when dealing with social 
phenomena. In this connection, it was pointed out that statistical correlations, 
for instance, can be helpful or meaningless, depending on the type of factors 
being analyzed, and on the degree to which the analysis proceeds to relate 
statistical patterns to “qualitative” factors and “degrees” of relevance—such 
as the nature of the motivations which have produced a statistically observable 
pattern of actions. 

An alternative suggestion was that -instead of referring to causality or look- 
ing for causality, it might be adequate simply to interrelate various social and 
political factors. This in essence means that appropriate relationships, if dis- 
coverable because of their frequent, recurrence, entitle us to refer to causality 
simply in terms of statistical probability. 

Another approach suggested as a general method of comparing political 
systems was the following: The initial stage of investigation may proceed by 


” the “dismemberment” of each system under comparison, in order to isolate 


and analyze the important elements within each system (i.e., political parties, 
the bureaucracy, the legislature). Then follows the attempt to compare them. 
By a detailed examination of the separate elements within the system, the at- 
tention of the investigator is drawn to the specific differences between the ele- 
ments in different systems as well as to the similarities. A further extension of 
this approach consists in relating the specific character of an institution to the 
historical background and psychological traits of the people concerned. Having 
examined in detail the specific elements of the different systems, the next step 
is te “reintegrate” the dismembered elements into a functioning, interrelated 
whole. This calls for an analysis of the relationships of the main organs and in- 
stitutions to each other. The analysis may proceed on the basis of the following 
check~points, to be modified according to the conditions brought to light by 
empirical investigation: 
1. The religious character of the society. 
2. The political value patterns of the society. 
3. The history of authority types in the political system. 
4. Evaluation of the groups or types which are honored, and of the actions and man- 
ners of acquiring prestige. 
5. Geographic conditions and their impact on the policy and its operations 
& 8170 
b. communications 
c. population: density, distribution 
6. Class composition and social structure, especially in relation to their impact on 
politics. : 
7. Educational system. 


es 
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8. Nature of the economy: É 
9. The general “ethos” of the people, as discovered in its literature, etc. 


The Problem of Comparability in Relation to the Study of Values. One impor- 
tant facet of the study of comparative government is the study of the values 
or value-systems held by various societies. One possible mode of comparison 
between political systems is that of discovering uniformities in values (national 
ethos or national character) first, and then comparing the differences of political 
institutions. However, it was pointed out: (1) that the existence of an inte- 
grated national ethos is doubtful, and (2) that even if such an ethos exists it 
does not have an operational value for the study of comparative politics. 

One example cited as an attempt to deal with this problem of value-systems 
and national character was a study made of the reaction of five different cul- 
ture groups to constitutional forms of gavernment. These groups were located 
in New Mexico. The specific question under investigation was this: How are 
the constitutional forms of government reinterpreted in terms of the culture of 
the group which comes into contact with these forms? The actual results of 
field work showed, in the case of all five groups, that no really integrated 
pattern of values appeared. There appeared to be only clusters of values within 

each group, which would seem to negate the idea of discovering a general 
“national character” or “ethos” on the basis of which high-level comparisons 
could be made possible. This result brought into question the reliability of any 
attempt to plot the total impact of constitutional forms on the “ethos” of each 
group. Instead, a more modest approach was suggested, namely, the examina- 
tion of the ‘reaction to selective, limited, and fairly concrete institutions and 
processes, such as legislatures, parties, end elective systems. In other words, - 
instead of looking for an ethos and then relating it to processes and institutions, 
one should compare the reactions to limited and concrete values in each one of 
the selected societies. ` 

On the question of examining “values,” the same kind of contrasting view- 
points regarding the setting of the problems and “criteria of relevance” ap- 
peared as had appeared in other discussions of the general problem of compara- 
bility. Some members of the group held that the value-problems to be studied 
should be set in terms of specific problems, and that the criteria of relevance for 

-the study can be set only in terms of the scope and nature of the value to be 
examined, in its relationship to the specific cultural setting. Here again, doubt 
was expressed as to the possibility and-desirability of deriving the approach to 
the study of values from. 2 general conceptual framework. An intermediate 
view suggested the possibility of operating not on the basis of a general scheme 
or single values, but rather on the basis of a “configuration” approach which 
would deal with the reaction of societies to selected interrelated value patterns. . 

The number of points of view expressed and the apparent inconclusiveness of 
the discussion on the question of comparability and uniqueness indicate, if 
nothing else, the complexity of the problem and the lack of any existing system- 
atic treatment. Two major points of view were expressed: one arguing in 
favor of the need of a conceptual scheme which not only spells out the cate- 
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gories under which data may be collected, but also indicates the criteria of rele- 
vance to be adopted and the variables which are to be related hypothetically 
for the purpose of comparison and ultimately for the development of a theory; 
the other arguing that, given the present state of comparative studies, com- 
parability ought to be derived primarily from the formulation of problems with- 
in limited and manageable proportions. The extent of this disagreement should 
not, however, obscure the area of agreement reached by the members of the 
Gerinar It was agreed: 

1, That comparison involves abstraction and that concrete situations or processes can 
never be compared as such. Every phenomenon is unique; every manifestation is unique; 
every process, every nation, like every individual, is in a sense unique. To compare them 
means to select certain types or concepts, and in so doing we have to “‘distort’’ the unique 
and the.concrete. 


2. That prior to any comparison it is necessary not only to establish categories and 
concepts but also to determine criteria of relevance of the particular components of a 
social and political situation to the problem under analysis (i.e., relevance of social strati- 
fication to family system, or sun spots to political instability). 


3. That it is necessary to establish criteria for the adequate representation of the par- 
ticular components that enter into a general analysis or the analysis of a problem. 


4. That it is necessary in attempting to develop ultimately a theory of politics to 
formulate hypotheses emerging either from the context of a conceptual scheme or from 
the formulation of a problem. 


5. That the formulation of hypothetical relations and their investigation against em- 
pirical data can never lead to proof. A hypothesis or a series of hypothetical relations 
would be considered proven, i.e., verified, only as long as it withstands falsification. 


6. That hypothetical series rather than single-hypotheses should be formulated. In 
each case the connecting link between general hypothetical series and the particular 
social relations should be provided by the specification of conditions under which any or 
all the possibilities enumerated in this series are expected to take place. 

The formulation of hypothetical series, it should be pointed out, unlike a single hy- 
pothesis (which states what consequence will flow from a given antecedent state X), 
statas series of consequences which will flow from state X or several states X, Y, Z under 
particular conditions. It is designed to deal with the problem of verification in social 
sciences, where the absence of experimental situations prevents us from having sufficiently 
constant situations to determine the role played in them by specified variables. Under 
such circumstances we car only state hypotheses for varying conditions, i.e., hypothetical 
series. The specification of such conditions is what gives us a meaningful element of regu-` 
larity in the absence of experimental situations and allows us to test our hypotheses by 
finding not i similar but also dissimilar consequences ensuing from given antecedent 
conditions. 


7. That ene study, even if it falls short of providing a general theory of 
politics, can pave the way to the gradual and cumulative development of theory by (a) 
enriching our imaginative ability to formulate hypotheses, in the same sense that any 
“outaidedness” enhances our ability to understand a social system; (b) providing a means 
for the testing of hypotheses, and (c) making us aware that something we have taken for 
granted requires explanation. 


& Finally, that one of the greatest dangers in hypothesizing in connection with com- 
parative study is the projection of possible relationships ad infinitum. This can be avoided 
by the orderly collection of data prior to hypothesizing. Such collection may in itself 
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lead us to the recognition of irrelevant relations (climate and the electoral system, lan- 
guage and industrial technology, ets.). Such a recognition in itself makes for a more man- 
ageable study of data. Hence the importance attached by the members of the Seminar to the 
development of some rough classificatory scheme prior to the formulation of hypotheses, 


The members of the Seminar generally rejected the arguments made in favor 
of uniqueness, and argued that comparison between institutions not only can 
be made, but also may eventually provide—through types of approach to be 
indicated presently—a general theory of politics as well as a general theory of 
political change. Before euch general theories can_be developed, however, 

-research along the following lines must be undertaken in as orderly a way as 
possible: l 

(1) Elaboration of a tentative classificatory scheme, however rough; 

(2) Conceptualizátion at various levels of abstraction (preferably at the more modest 
and manageable level of the problem-oriented approach); 

(3) Hypothesizing, i.e., the jormulation of single hypotheses or hypothetical series 


suggested either by the data ordered under a classificatory scheme or by the formulation ` 


of sets of problems; and 


(4) Finally, the constant testing of hypotheses by empirical data in order to eliminate 


untenable hypotheses by falsification, making possible the formulation of new and more 
valid ones. 


It is regrettable that rone of these approaches have been seriously and 
methodically used by political scientists. Classification is spotty, and, in most 
“cases, of descriptive, formal character. Conceptualization and hypothesizing 
have not moved beyond the narrow-gauge problem-approach state—and this 
with reference to the Western European countries primarily. As for a system- 
atic process for the verification and falsification of hypotheses, it remains 
practically unknown in our literature. 


II. APPROACH SUGGESTED 


Formulation of a Conceptual Scheme. Concern with systematic formulation 
of a scheme for empirical inquiry led the Seminar members to a discussion of 
the néed of a conceptual scheme for the comparative study of politics as an 
introduction to a general, i.e., comparative theory of politics. It was felt that 
the formulation of such a scheme would (a) help provide classificatory concepts, 
and (b) make the ordered elaboration of hypotheses possible. Such a concep- 
tual scheme, it was agreed, was not designed to spell out a“theory’”—an objec- 
tive too ambitous indeed to be accomplished in the seven weeks that the Semi- 
nar members had at their disposal. We simply wanted to indicate the role of 
such a scheme in the formulation of a theory in the future—i.e., in the elabora- 
tion of relationships in the form of hypotheses and ultimately the systematic 
formulation of a series of hypotheses that can be tested comparatively against 

various political systems. : 
' Comparison, it was agreed, must proceed on the basis of a definition which 
views politics as a universally discoverable social function or activity. The 
function of politics, in the total social system, is to provide society with social 
decisions having the force and status of legitimacy. A social decision has the 
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“force of legitimacy” if the collective regularized power of the society is brought 
to bear against deviations and if there is a predominant disposition among 
those subject to the decision to comply. As for the means of enforcing decisions, 
every society, generally speaking, bas a determinate organization which enjoys 
a monopoly of legitimate authority (or political ultimacy). Moreover, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic between political relationships and other will relation- 
ships is the existence of this framework of legitimacy. Concepts of legitimacy 

r “legitimacy myths” are the highly varied ways in which people justify 
coercion, conformity, and the loss of political ultimacy to some superior groups 
or persons, as well as the ways by which a society rationalizes its ascription of 
political ultimacy and the beliefs which account for a predisposition to com- 
pliance with social decisions. 

But the legitimacy myth only defines the conditions of obedience. Within its 
framework, there is the political process itself, through which numerous politi- 
cal aspirations (policy aspiration groups and power aspiration groups) strive 
for recognition and elevation to the position of legitimacy. The factors which 
determine which power aspiration group is to be invested with legitimacy, to 
the exclusion of all otkers, are the effective power factors of the system. This, 
in brief, was the general conception of “politics” on which we worked. 

It was suggested, then, that on the basis of the terms and framework here 
outlined the general modes of politics, for the purpose of analysis, would be 
as follows: political processes are the struggles among power aspiration and 
policy aspiration groups competing for the status of legitimacy; the outcome 
of such struggles is determined by the society’s structure of effective power; and 
the end state, legitimacy, is the political reflection of its general value system. 

The major components of the political process which should provide a fairly 
coherent classification scheme as well as the possibility of formulating hypo- 
thetical relations are the following: 

1. The ‘elective’ process of the system, both formal and informal. 
2. Its ‘formal’ deliberative process. 
3. Its ‘informal’ deliberative process. 


4. Its structure of ‘influence.’ 
5. Its structure of ‘power.’ 


Finally, the major tasks (as they are envisioned under this scheme) in the 
analysis of political systems are these: 


1. To analyse the legitimacy myth of the society, in terms of its specific content and 
its relationship to the society’s general myth structure. 
2. To inquire into the system’s 
a, political aspirations 
b. political processes 
c. effective power factors 
3. To analyze both the complexity and ultimacy of dcdalokannie systems in any 
given society: 
a. the conditions under which political ultimacy is either diffused or concentrated. 
b. the relationships between subsidiary and ultimate decision-making systems. 
4, To formulate general hypotheses about this aspect of politics and the relationship 
between them. 
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5. To provide for a theory of change through the study of tension between ‘formal’ 
and ‘informal’ processes. 


Criticism of the Concepts Involved in the Scheme. Following the presentation 
of this introduction to a conceptual scheme, a series of meetings was devoted 
to discussions of the main concepts; criticisms were offered, and alternative 


definitions or methods of analysis were suggested by the various members of 


the Seminar group. 


1. The definition of politics in terms of decision-making and legitimacy eats was 
questioned. It was felt by some of the members that the emphasis upon decision-making 
as the most significant and uniform aspect of ae meant a narrowing of the accepted 
meaning of politics. 


2. It was also pointed out that the concept of decision-making failed to cover ade- 
quately traditional subjects which are generally considered to be part of politics, i.e., 
international politics, war, colonial and military government. Moreover, it was felt by 
some that the concept of decision-making does not deal adequately with such modes of 
political behavior as (a) sheer coercive power relations; (b) fear and its attending conse- 
quences in politics; and (c) apathy to the political sphere of social activity. » 


3. Some of the group were of the opinion that the concept of the legitimacy myth 

` needed some clarification in order to be made operationally useful. It was suggested there- 

fore that the legitimacy myth concept be viewsd as an amalgam of four operational con- 

cepts: (a) habitual acquiescence; (b) the partial internalization of command; (c) self- 
involvement; and (d) structural transfer to other social stereotypes. 


4. Another general criticism made was to the effect that the concepts of decision- 
making and of legitimacy myths are primarily applicable to Western political systems. 
In order to provide a rough test of the general applicability of the scheme, a number of 
areas and problems were selected for examination. 


II. ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 


The general agreement on the usefulness and desirability of a conceptual 
scheme was coupled with an equally strong emphasis on the need of alternative 


approaches. It was felt that the conceptual scheme presented and discussed - 


in the Seminar was adequate for purposes of illustration and that the present 
state of comparative politics called for a “pluralistic” rather than unitary 
approach. 

From here on the Seminar decided to develop and discuss alternative ap- 
proaches to the study of comparative politics. It was agreed, however, that for 
each one of the alternative approaches to be suggested, the same or at least 
comparable precision as that involved in the development of a conceptual 
scheme or a classificatory scheme should be insisted upon. Any and all of the 
alternative approaches, it was pointed out, should establish at lower levels of 
abstraction and comprehensiveness a conceptual categorization for the compila- 
tion of data and should also lead to the elaboration of meaningful hypotheses. 
If our concerns are similar, we can develop a common language, we may begin 
to look for facts under common headings and concepts, and we may start asking 
for or pointing to hypothetical relations and attempt to apply them in differ- 
ent contexts, in various countries, and at different levels of abstraction and 
inclusiveness. 


we 


eae aa 
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The alternative approaches on which we agreed were: (1) the problem ap- 
proach to comparative politics; (2) the area approach to the study of compara- 
tive politics; (3) an amplification of the classificatory scheme approach in the 
form of a check-list to aid us in the more coherent and more systematic compila- 
tion of data. 


The “Problem Approach” to Comparative Politics. Comparative politics can- 
not wait for the development of a general, i.e., comparative theory and of a 
general comprehensive conceptual scheme. Therefore, instead of making claims 
of comprehensiveness and universality, would it not be preferable to suggest a 
more modest and manageable approach? The members of the Seminar agreed 
that the problem approach could perforth such a function. It was pointed out 
that the formulation of a problem has in itself some of the characteristics of a 
conceptual scheme. The presentation and the formulation of problems requires 
an ordering of empirical data and calls for the formulation of hypotheses or 
series of hypothetical relations. Furthermore, the problem approach is flexible 
enough so that it can lead the research worker to an examination of problems 
with a varying degree of comprehensiveness both in terms of theory and in 
terms of empirical orientation and investigation. Three types of problem ap- 
proaches were suggested and discussed: 


1. The area of narrow-range theory. Narrow-range theory involves a relatively low 
degrse of abstraction, i.e., it applies to homogeneous cultural contexts, and deals with & 
limited number of variables. 


2. The area of middle-range theory. Middle-range theory is conceived to include 
problems of fairly general importance, involving & relatively high degree of generalization, 
but which remain below the level of a truly general theory of politics. 

The subject matter of problems included within these two ranges should ultimately 
be integrated into a general political theory. They are resorted to for the sake of making 
problems manageable in terms of existing data and techniques we can hope to acquire. 


8. Policy-oriented theary and problems. Policy-oriented theory is that area which 
deals with the immediate practical solution of important problems and is consequently 
focused on probleme derived from pressing conflict situations or any overwhelming need 
for action at the governmental level. Naturally the question arose as to what criteria 
should be used to select the problems, Four such criteria were suggested: (a) The intrinsic 
interest of the problem to members of the profession; (b) the relevance of the problem to 
the elimination of certain key difficulties in the comparative method and the analytical 
utility of comparison; (c) the ability of the problem to take us beyond the current 
level of inquiry in the field; (d) the probable and eventual significance of the problem 
in leading us to the formation of a general theory of comparative politics. 


It was agreed that the formulation of the problem should be as clear and 
logically coherent as pcssible. A problem selected should be presented in the 
following form: 


(i) The statement and structure of the problem: The problem must be stated pre- 
cisely; it must be stated in such a form as to lead immediately to hypotheses; it must be 
analyzed into its component elements; its variables and the relations between them must 
be spelled out; and all this must be done in operationally meaningful terms. 

(2) Its relations to a possible general theory of politics: that is, how would the problem 
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fit into a more general theoretical orientation, and what more general questions can il- 
luminate its solution. 

(3) Demonstration of the manner in which the problem calls for the use of compara- 
tive method, and analysis of the level of abstraction which comparison would involve. 

(4) The enumeration of a recommended research technique for dealing with the prob- 
lem and justification of the recommendation. 

(5) The enumeration of passible alternative research techniques. 


Though it was generally agreed that it was not the function of our Seminar to 
state exhaustively narrow-range, middle-range, and policy-oriented problems, 
a few typical ones were suggested for the purpose of illustration: 


1. In the realm of narrow-range theory——an analysis of the relations between the power 
of dissolution and ministerial stability in parliamentary systems. 
2. In the realm of middle-range theory—a study of the political consequences of rapid 
industrialization in underdeveloped areas of the world. 
3. In the realm of policy-oriented problems: 
a. The development of constitutional governments in colonial areas. 
b. How to deal with political instability in France, 
c. How to dissociate colonial nationalism from Soviet-inspired leadership and 
ideology. 
d. What should the policy of constitutional regimes be toward the totalitarian 
parties, e.g., the Communist party? 


It was, however, felt very strongly by all members of the group that extensive 


cooperative research should be undertaken for the purpose of formulating as- 


systematically as possible various sets of problems of the middle-range, nar- 
row-range, and policy-oriented types before undertaking cooperative empirical 
investigation. If the problems are set in‘an interrelated fashion and if the 
narrow-gauge problems are made to fit into the middle-range problems, the 
research carried out in the future not only will have the advantage of being 
coherent but may also pave the way to the elaboration of more comprehensive 
problematic approaches and ultimately to the tentative formulation of con- 
ceptual schemes and theories. 


Classificatory Scheme and a Check-List of Politics. The discussion of the 
need for a classificatory scheme and the existence of check-lists in related social 
sciences led the members of the Seminar to the conclusion that a political check- 
list may fill a very serious gap in the literature today. Such a list may provide 
for a clear and coherent table of classification under which data can be assem- 
bled in an orderly fashion under commonly formulated concepts. 

A detailed elaboration of such a check-list and the arrangement of data under 
it is, however, an immense task. The members of the Seminar felt, as was the 
case with the problem approach, that such an undertaking requires a coopera- 
tive effort among groups of social scientists. Nevertheless, we decided to de- 
velop, for purposes of illustration only and in brief outline form, such’a check- 
list. The following broad categories and subdivisions were included: 

1. The setting of politics (an enumeration of the most significant contextual factors 
of all political systems, i.e., geographic patterning, economic structure, transportation 


and communication patterns, sociological structure andZminorities, cultural patterns, 
values and value systems, and the record of social change). 
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2. The sphere of politics: the actual and potential sphere of political decisions (condi- 
tions determining the sphere of decision-making; limits on political decisions; major types 
of decision-making; and potential changes in the sphere of decision-making). 

3. Who makes decisions—the elite. (Who are they supposed to be? To whom does the 
community impute prestige and what are the prevalent prestige images and symbols? 
Forms of selection of political elites—ascription, achievement. Who actually makes the 
effective political decisions if they differ from those who are supposed to make them? 
By what means? The breakdown of elites: regional, etc. Stability of the elite. Types of 
pereonal participation in the decision-making process.) 


4, How decisions are made (formulation of problems; agencies and channels of decision- 
making; decision-making procedure; éome major characteristics of decision-making 
procedure.) z 


5. Why are decisions obeyed? (The enforcement of decisions; compliance; consent; 
types of consent; the sociology of compliance; some check-points for the measurement of 
compliance.) . 

_ 6. Practical politics: policy aspiration groups and power aspiration groups. (Policy 
aspiration groups: types, purpose, organization, techniques. Power aspiration groups: 
types, goals, organization, techniques, influence and effectiveness.) 

7. The performance of the system: stability, adjustment, and change. 

a. Conditions of stability and change (legitimacy myth, relationship between 
- formal and informal processes). Manifestations of instability and stability 
(legitimacy myth, formal or informal processes). Allocation of decision-making 
power (leadership); some check points for stability and instability. 
b. Change (conditions of; manifestation; types; check-points for assessing condi- 
tions for potential change). 


The Area Study and Comparaitve Politics. A third alternative approach to 
the study of comparative politics is the more systematic and precise use of the 
area concept. The members of the group felt that the concept has been abused 
in the organization of university studies. The expression “world areas,” though 
of some use, lacks operational clarity and consistency. It was agreed also that 
the concept of area has been somewhat indiscriminately associated with the 
following concepts either separately or in combination: (1) geographic: the 
definition of an area simply: because of the geographic propinquity of certain 
states, i.e., Western Europe, or the Far East; (2) historical: the definition of an 
area in the light of a common historical task and common historical experience; 
(3) economic: the definition of an area in the light of comparable economic 
conditions and needs; and (4) cultural: the definition of'an area in the light of 
common cultural heritage or common experience of cultural inter-actions be- 
tween two or more cultures. 

It was generally felt that all of the above definitions are for the political 
scientist unsatisfactory. Neither geographic, historical, economic, nor cultural 
similarities constitute prima facie evidence of the existence of similar political 
characteristics. But if the concept of an area is to be operationally meaningful 
for the purpose of comparison, it should correspond to some uniform political 
patterns against which differences may be studied comparatively and explained. 

The definition of an area on the basis of culture was considered to be worth 
detailed discussion. It was suggested that though primarily used by the an- 
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thropologists it might be adapted to the needs of the political scientists. Its 
use promises the following advantages for the political scientist: 


1. A greatly heightened awareness of the multiple connections between the sphere of 


politics and other aspects of a culture, which may be described as a feeling for total con- ` 


text and for the overall integration and patterning of cultures. 
` 2. An incentive to the adoption of an inter-disciplinary approach and the utmost pos- 
sible utilization of the knowledge and skills of allied disciplines. It thus attempts to raise 


_ the student’s methodological equipment to a level and potency more compatible with the 


dimensions of his problems. 

3. A framework for political comparison across national and cultural boundaries far 
more realistic and meaningful than that supplied by the partial and outof-context insti- 
tutional framework generally utilized. ~ 

4. An awareness of the shortcomings. Sf political explanations URE, in terms of 
single-factor and proximate level causality and an impulsion to go more deeply into the 
complex ranges of social causality. 

5. Some aid in avoiding the purely descriptive approach to political institutions and 
some incentive towards its replacement by a problem-oriented approach. 

6. As effective a counterbalance to the irrational effects of ethnocentrism as a deter- 
minant of “proper” areas of interest and terms of appraisal as has been discovered. 


Granting these advantages, however, it was pointed out that the concept 
of culture has been used by anthropologists as a static device for classifying 
cultural types and arranging data primarily in respect to primitive cultural 


- units over a large and disparate geographic area. Furthermore, the concept of 


culture as used by other social scientists, e.g., ethnographers, becomes ambigu- 
ous and comes perilously close to being identifiable with the national char- 
acteristic or the “gestalt” or “ethos” approaches, which are operationally un- 
acceptable to political scientists. 

To make the concept operationally meaningful, therefore, for political 
science, it was suggested that an attempt be made to define areas with refer- 
ence to “political traits” cr “trait complexes” or “problem configuration pat- 


terns,” in terms analogous to those used by the anthropologists when they _ 


break down the concept of culture into “traits” or “trait complexes.” Such an 
approach to the definition of an area has not, as yet, been undertaken, despite 
its promise for comparative study. First, the very search for common political 
traits and problem configuration patterns will call for classification and concep- 
tualization. Secondly, once similar traits or patterns have been distinguished 
ahd have been related to certain geographically delimited units, the area con- 
cept will be of great value, since certain political processes will be compared 
between units within the area against a common background of similar trait 
configuration. In this sense it was felt that future research should be directed 
towards developing in great detail classificatory schemes within areas. With the 
help of such a scheme the study of differences would be made far more manage- 
able. For instance, it was felt that in Latin America the following prope 
offer the prospect of 2 fruitful intra-area comparison: 
1. Political instability and “revolution.” 


2. Cofstitutional problems—the relation of written constitution to the actual opera- 
tion of government in Latin American states, 
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3. Dictatorship—the typical character of Latin American dictatorships, and their 
differences from the European brand of totalitarianism. 
- 4. Militarism—the extent and nature of military rule in Latin American politics. 
5. Regionalism and particularism—the reasons underlying politically centrifugal 
tendencies. s 
6. International politics—the major factors which affect the role played by Latin . 
American states in world politica and in international organisations. : 


Similar types of problems could easily be suggested for the Middle East, 
Scandinavia, and Western Europe. 

Another general definition of an area which might be of use to political scien- 
tists included five operational criteria: (1) inter-action of values and ideas 
(culture); (2) physical proximity; (3) economic relations; (4) political inter- 
action of power relations and power groups; and (5) strategic considerations. 
These criteria have the advantage of pointing to the most important factors 
that enter into the areg concept. The political scientist, however, has to relate 
them to similarities and dissimilarities in the observable political processes and 
attempt to explain them through the formulation of hypotheses, 


IV. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


The last topic discussed by the group was the relationship between com- 
parative politics and international politics. The contemporary study of inter- 
national politics, it was pointed out, has actually entered a new stage. Prior 
to and during the First World War, the predominant emphasis was on diplo- 
matic history. There followed a popularizing or “current events” phase, in 
which the attempt was made to treat every aspect of international affairs as 
an important segment of the study of international relations. The third-stage 
has been that of the study—and it is a vast one—of international law and 
organization. But only in the later inter-war period, and since World War II, 
has there been an explicit attempt to formulate a general theory of international 
politics. 

In this latest phase, there have been three significant developments: First, 
we have witnessed the evolution and development of a point of focus or core j 
the field; secondly, there have been the first faint and feeble beginnings of at- 
tempts to create an appropriate methodology for the field, or at least to deter- 
mine those related methodologies in the social sciences whose methods and 
techniques could most usefully be appropriated for the study of persistent 
international issues; thirdly, inventories have been drawn up by individual 
scholars, universities end institutes, of topics and concrete projects which would 
best serve in the development of general principles in the field, and the valida- 
tion of them through systematic inquiry. Today, the threefold concern of inter- 
national politics is wizh (1) the forces and influences which bear on the conduct 
of foreign policy everywhere; (2) the technique and machinery by which foreign 
policy is executed; and (3) the institutions and practices whereby the conflicts 


among nations are adjusted and accommodated. | 
The central operative device for the analysis of the conduct of foreign policy 
SS ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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: is the concept of the national interest. This concept is, in turn, based on the 
al 0 Li 


ana f power and political contact among the olitical systems we call 
z ational tates.. states. In this se ctice is said to be this sense, then, foreign policy in practice is said to be the 2 BY 
sit ofr ahecesoon hatin rao) 

There are clusters or aggregates of power and interests that, when 
TER by statesmen schooled in a common tradition of national policy, tend to 
produce foreign policies that have similar patterns. Thus the study of interna- 
tional politics has come to focus on the political behavior òf states. Consequent- 
ly, it is possible to as e same questions about international politics one 
would ask about politics in general. 

It was pointed out, therefore, that students of international politics should 
inquire into what is commen to the behavior of all states instead of merely 
deciding what is unique in the conduct of states. It was suggested that the 
political scientist who abstracts from international relations that aspect of 
behavior which involves the response of a nation in its conduct of foreign policy 
to a certain objective political situation involving both ezternal and internal 
factors is thereby enabled to make comparisons when those factors are repeated. 
Indeed, it is precisely in comparisons of this kind that the principles of inter- 
national politics must be sought. 

Since a central concept of international politics is that of the national inter- 
est, the question was raised as to what tests or criteria are to be used in deter- 
mining what are the interests (both vital and secondary) which shape the for- 
eign policy of any state. Is the student of international politics to accept, at 
face value, the definition of national interests given by the statesmen of a 
particular state? Or does the examination of power factors, geography, historical 
development, and the’ like, offer the student of international politics certain 
rough tests for defining the “objective” interests of the state? Discussion of 
this led to a.suggestion that we assume the-concept of national interest as a 
focal point for investigation. Two approaches seem possible, to be used sepa- 
rately or in combination: 

1. Determine analytically what the national interest “ought to be” (i.e., determine 
what, according to certain objective criteria, such as national power, vital interests, etc., 
the ‘‘objective’”’ national interest appears to be to the investigator), given certain condi- 


tions. One could then compare this evaluation of the national interest with the “actual” 
definition as provided by the actions and pronouncements of the particular nation. 


2. Describe, under the following categories, the reasons why nations define their 


national interest in cortain terms and wot in others: 
a. Survival prerequisites. : 
'b. Objective physical conditions—geography, resources, tradition, past historical 
- decisions, values systems, eto. 
c. Institutional channels through which the national interest is defined and set— 
i.e., policies and interest images. How are they defined in the political process 
of tho state? 
d. Policy interplay bstween independent political units and their respective 
interests, including the pattern of reaction within each. 
e. The subjective pluralism of the society by which the content of the interest 
images is set. 
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f. Why and how the definitions of interest of particular groups differ from or, 
correspond with the criteria of “objective” national interests. . 


Categories a—d are in the nature of factors which set limits on the definition of 
the national interest. Category (e) is the factor which defines the possibilities 
in substantive terms. l 

On the basis of this scheme, it was suggested, there might be a useful ‘‘division 
of labor” or cooperation between students of international politics and stu- 
dents of comparative politics. Categories (b) and (d) could best be handled by 
students of international politics; the other categories could best be handled 
by specialists in comparative government. 

More generally, a cooperative effort between students of international poli- 
tics and comparative politics should be centered around the following general 
areas of mutual interest: 


1. The process of decision-making has in itself become a function in international 
politics through the existing various organizations and agencies. How does this decision- 
making take place? Through what channels? Is it accompanied by any broad legitimacy 
ideas or myths that transcend the national states? 


2. The concept of ‘national interest’’ provides us with some meaningful concepts for 
the study of forei olicy. As was pointed out, the concept will have to be broken down 
into a number of component parts, some of which would be studied by. the student of 
comparative politics, while others will remain within the domain of international politics. 
Given, for instance, generally analogous conditions, the definition of national interest 
by individual states varies. What accounts for this variation? Is it due to the com- 
position of elites? The character of communications within a given state? The type of the 
political system? These szem to be proper questions for the comparative politics specialist. 


3. The study of the focal point at which the states meet—diplomacy and negotiations 
through which conflicts are resolved or common objectives realized—is a cooperative task 
which admits of no arbitrary allocation of duties. For the action of each state depends 
upon domestic conditions and internal images, as well as traditional forces. Relations 
between states, on the other hand, have repercussions upon domestic myths, imager, 
authority symbols and institutions. Domestic and international politics are in that sense 
not opposite poles in a continuum of Political behavior, but rather complementary 
factors. 


4. The student of international politics may also join hands with the student of com- 
parative politics in attempting to define and study an area. For it ia evident that certain 
uniform outlooks and behavior patterns may be due to similar experiences commonly 
shared by a number of states vis-à-vis the other states. Here again, the study of uni-~ 
formities and differences is primarily a joint task. 


5. Finally, goals of foreign policy may again be jointly studied. Foreign policy is, in 
the context of national interest, to be conceived as a dynamic interplay of (a) the given or 
chosen goals, (b) the organic elements that set limiting conditions upon the selection of 
goals, and (c) the selecticn of strategy or means for the achievement of the given or chosen 
goals. ` 


COMMENTS ON THE SEMINAR REPORT 


I 


The basic hypothesis of the Report is no doubt the one in which the “legiti- 
macy myth” is described as a “framework” within which the political process 
takes place (p. 649). This process is in turn characterized as one “through which 
numerous political aspirations,” as represented by groups interested in policy 
or power, “strive for recognition and elevation to the position of legitimacy.” 
And the factors which determine the outcome are called “the effective power 
factors of the system.” 

There can be little doubt that “legitimacy’ ’ is an important aspect of power, 
and that make-beliefs (“myths”) associated with making power legitimate are 
of key interest to political science. It is another question whether they should 
be stressed to the extent they are in the Report. It is well-known that the prob- 
lem of legitimacy came to the fore in connection with the French revolution. 
Rousseau, in the famous opening passages of his Contrat Social, stated that he 
could explain what might make legitimate the chains in which man found 
himself as a member of organized society. But unlike the members of the Semi- 
nar, he did not think of this problem exclusively as one of “mythology.” Since 
his time, historical research has clearly revealed that the problem of legitimacy 
achieved its predominant place in modern Western thought as a result of the 
extreme stress laid upon law as a foundation of society. It seems questionable 
whether a realistic appraisal of other societies will reveal this issue as the cen- 
tral one of all government, even though it may occupy a not insignificant place. 

Some of what follows this statement of the central issue of comparative 
politics seems to suffer from excessive abstraction and formalism. This seems 
curious in view of the Report’s avowed hostility to formal approaches. What 
seems to have received inadequate attention is the fact that any ee 
scheme is bound to be both formal and abstract. . 

A great part of the history of political thought, both past and present, seems 
in point of fact to be' dominated by the problems which an emergent, that is to 
say constantly evolving, society throws into the face of the student of these 
matters.! Whether it be the decline of the city state or the emergence of the 
- Soviet Union and its totalitarianism, there always seem to be novel problems 
calling for thought and action. These problems are usually the result not of 
abstract ratiocination but of the actual evolution of human society. It is this 
fact, well-known to be sure, which forces social studies to be oriented in concrete 
terms toward concrete proklems in a way alien to the natural sciences. 

The present Report gete around to this aspect of the matter when it takes 
up those problems which it calls “policy-oriented,” in contrast to “narrow- 
range” and “middle-range” problems. However, it seems questionable to insist . 
upon this trichotomy. For policy-oriented problems are typically problems 


1 The importance of the problem approach is explicitly recognized in one part of the 
Report, pp. 651-52. ‘ 
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which may be either narrow-range or middle-range or contain some character- 
istics of both. This may be illustrated by reference to problems encountered in 
studies of federalism in which the author (with a group of others) recently 
engaged.. These studies (since published as Études sur le Fédéralisme by the 
Mouvement Européen) were undertaken at the request of policy-makers in 
Europe who are.confronted with the question of what policies to adopt regard- 
ing a potential federal constitution for. a European political community. To 
assist them in this policy problem, they desired a comparative survey of 
practices in existing federal states; of these, Australia, Canada, and the United 
States, besides Switzerland and Germany, seemed of especial interest. Since the 
existing literature was lacking in precision and scope, an assessment was under- 
taken. But the terms of reference for this assessment were set by the policy- 
makers who had to deal with definite issues, such as how to organize the 
executive of such a federation, or to what extent to transfer to it fiscal com- 
petencies hitherto exercised by the existing states. 

According to the Report, these are ‘formal’ problems of little interest to 
comparative politics; but it would seem that the policy-makers concerned would 
have found the Report's approach “formal,” because unsuited to the concrete 
and specific problems confronting them. It may be objected that the making 
of a constitution is in itself a “formal” task and that therefore research in order 
to assist if must also be “formal.” Yet in view of the realities of politics, the 
drafting of a constitution appears to be one of the most concrete tasks which 
political science may be asked to contribute toward. 

The Report seems to imply that no theory or theoretical hypotheses have 
been advanced to date. Is this really tenable? Even the particular theory of 
politics to which the drafters of the Report are committed is not lacking in 
exponents. In this connection, the Report's use of the word “empirical” is sub- 
ject to criticism. For one thing, the meaning is not made clear; moreover, the 
connection with the position of the Report is not shown. “Empirical” data are 
presumably data of experience, but it belongs among the most important and 
difficult tasks of political science to determine whose experiences, and what 
kind of experiences are to be taken into account.’ To this task the Report ought 
to have addressed itself, even if only in summary form. It might then have dis- 
covered that a good many of the problems of structure which the Report gain- 
says as “formal” are the very ones on which significant empirical evidence can 
be gathered and employed for the development of useful and probably valid 
hypotheses. 

Not only are both the problem approach and the issues involved in area 
studies explicitly recognized, but at least one highly significant strand of emer- 


* The Report employs the word “falsifieation,” presumably an analogy to “verifica- 
tion,” to designate a procedure by which a certain hypothesis is disproved or proved false. 
This is not a very fortunate term; but apart from that, it is important to recognize that 
in any ultimate sense, none of the significant hypotheses of political acience can ever be 
proven or disproven; we are dealing only with degrees of probability on account of the 
nature of the evidence at our disposal, 
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gent thought has been elaborated, namely, the problem of decision-making.’ 
Perhaps it is inevitable that in such a context earlier work is slighted or neg- 
lected. Some of the most valid propositions set forth in the Report are in fact 
those which have been recognized for a long time. It may be well at this point 
to recur once again to the problem approach and its relation to policy. The 
Report alleges that much policy-oriented theory ‘deals with the immediate 
practical. solution of important problems and is. consequently focused_on 
problems derived from pressing conflict situations or an overwhelming need for 
action at the governmental level.” This way of putting the matter misstates 
the crucial issues. Not only do problems suggested by such situations and 
policy issues very frequently lead to a solution not of practical, but rather of 


theoretical problems—the practical ones having proved insoluble—but also ` 


it is characteristically the task of the student of comparative politics to show 
how a-variety of solutions have been attempted, each working with some de- 
gree of success, but none without corresponding difficulties. This type of situa- 
tion was strikingly illustrated in our studies on federalism. Whether in the in- 
stitutional or the functional fields, each federation had adopted different solu- 
tions to the same problems. These different solutions tended on the whole to 
fit into the particular system of federalism—though with some significant ex- 
ceptions. Evolutionary factors and historical antecedents also play their role. 
But from all this variety there nonetheless arises a common core of typically 
federal solutions which must be seen in terms not only of static inter-relation- 
ships of power and structure, but also in terms of emergent developmental 
patterns or constructs. 
The same point may be made with reference to an issue taken up in the Re- 
` port, namely that of national interest. ‘Interest theory” is one of the more 
familiar hunting grounds of jurisprudence, to which a great deal of ingenuity 
has been applied by past generations. Of this discussion, too little evidence is 
contained in the Report. Instead it relates national interest too exclusively to 
problems of power and the competition for it. Interest is vitally related to what 
people want (to put it very simply) and the range is therefore most extensive. 
The list given (p. 656) offers a rather abstract and formless approach to the 
matter. In view of such studies as Beard’s, it lacks precision, if not also scope. 
If there is such a thing as “objective national interest” (what national interest 
“ought to be” according to the Report), it surely resembles the proverbial 
metaphysical black hat. 
In conclusion, it might be said that the Report confirms an earlier conclu- 
sion of the author: 
. Modern political science is largely a critical examination of common-sense notions 
concerning the working of political institutions and procedures. ... Most of the materials 


of this political science are taken from history and law, and the common-sense notions 
are examined in the light of this historical experience, as if they were scientific hypotheses 


* Lasswell, in his contribution to The Policy Sciences (Stanford, 1951), which he edited 
with Daniel Lerner, has recently claimed “decision-making” to be properly the problem 
of other social sciences, rather than political science. This appears more than doubtful. 


pone 
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formulated for the purpose: of discovering general rules or “laws” of politics. Since most 
of the common-sense notions regarding the working of political institutions and procedures 
are at least partially inaccurate, different and strictly scientific hypotheses should be 
developed by the political scientist ... modern political science is not concerned with the 
forms of government... it is concerned with the instruments or techniques of political 
action in terms of the objectives they are supposed to serve. It is, therefore, to some extent 
concerned with prediction, even though conditional... 4 


The Report is right in saying that as these more scientific hypotheses develop, 
they will in turn be subjected to further analysis and testing. And it is to be 
hoped that the evolving verified generalizations will be correlated in the 
future, as they have been in the past, not only in descriptive, scientific systems, 
but also in terms of the values that are a meaningful part of the society to which 
these -generalizations refer. In- these efforts and aspirations political science, 


. through comparative politics, ought to cooperate with the other social sciences 


and disciplines. Such cocperation will be facilitated if political science remains 
focused upon its primary task, the study and understanding of governmental 
processes, and does not allow itself to be sidetracked into the more misty realms 
of a sociology whose claim to scientific value is compounded of hopes and pre- 
tenses, rather than solid accomplishments of a scientific and scholarly certainty 
beyond dispute. 
CARL J. FRÆDRICH. 
Harvard University. 


II 


The Seminar is on sound ground in lamenting the degree to which the study 
of comparative politics has been water-logged with the formalistic details of a 
parochial choice of cases. It is not entirely clear from the highly condensed 
Report how successful the participants were in divesting themselves of all the 
traditional blinders that have held back progress in the field. At the risk of 
belaboring the obvious I shall underline some implications of the configurative 
method when it is taken with the seriousness that it richly deserves. 

The scope of comparative politics is to demonstrate the equivalency of di- 
verse patterns as well as the occurrence of identical patterns. There is no basis 
for assuming that any specific political pattern invariably has the same re- 
sults, or that its occurrence is invariably conditioned by the same factors. At 
the same time there is ground for the assumption that a given pattern may oc- 
casionally appear with identical consequences and conditions. 

The position affirmed here is that any myth (or part myth) may be found in 
all conceivable relations with any pattern of operation. It is therefore no sur- 
prise to find that the doctrines and formulas of human dignity may be inter- 
woven with observances that extend from perfect compatibility to the direct 
opposite. Similarly, we expect to discover that any party system may come into 
existence or continue to endure as a function of factors that are either identical 
in various situations, or on the contrary, afford many points of contrast from 


1 Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and Democracy (Boston, 1941), pp. 593- 
94. A 
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case to case. The same range is to be expected when the consequences of a party 
system are made subject to investigation. ` 

If the political scientist makes up his mind in advance that the only results 
that will satisfy him are the discovery of identical cases, he is destined to waver 
between the disappointments that arise from the inconclusiveness of most of 
his results, and the disappointments that come from the obviousness of the in- 
stances in which such relatively rare identities are brought to light. If on the | 
contrary the political scientist becomes fully cognizant of the importance of 
the phenomenon of equivalence, he will have made an important advance in 
method. The phenomenon teaches him to respect the diversity of the configura- 
tions that may produce the results which from his point of view are the “same.” 
The investigator will hunt the new and differentiating factor with the same 
sense of contribution that he experiences when he comes across examples of 
the “nickel in the slot” relationship. 

The scholar is liberated from the temptation to ‘‘over-interpret’’ his data in 
the hope of fitting their diverse features into a few procrustean beds of theory. 
As a policy advisor he may turn his creative imagination to the problem of 
inventing patterns of action that may “make all the difference” and yet may 
be much simpler or more daring than are conventionally thought of by political 
scientists. If in an industrializing country an objective sought by policy is to 
encourage honesty in administration, and confidence in the integrity of the 
public service, the advisor may think of such “trivial” ideas as the introduction 
of cash registers under the supervision of outsiders. This innovation may dis- 
pense with efforts to think up gruesome penalties in the criminal code, or to 
multiply the number of platform declarations in favor cf decency and of 
speeches extolling virtue. 

The Report is well justified in advocating field work on the contemporary 
scene as it unrolls into the future. What is said along this line would be strength- 
ened if it were linked with prediction and experiment. Political scientists do 
well to test their mastery of the dynamisms of a political and social system by 
predicting immediate, middle-range, and long-range futures. The technique of 
prediction is to specify change x and to state the conditions (y’ ... ) in which 
it is anticipated. Such a systematic structure is not to be confused with fore- 
casting in the sense of asserting that party X will win at the polls tomorrow by 
50,000. Predictions are families of hypotheses; forecasts are not. (You know no 
more by studying the forecast in relation to outcome than you knew before.) 

Political scientists intervene in the developing situation when they give 
currency to predictions. This fact opens the way for the systematic planning 
and control of interventions by the scholar and the scientist. Matched situations 
may be subject to different methods of treatment, as when no predictions are 
made in some, predictions are limited to a few leaders in others, and general 
predictions are made in a third group. The countries now undergoing industrial- 
ization afford a fertile field for systematic prediction during the next few years. 

The Report lays insufficient emphasis upon the crucial role in comparative 
studies of the maximization postulate. Comparative studies have usually given 
a conglomerate rather than a disciplined and integrated impression because of 
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the absence of systematic use of this postulate. By maximization is meant the 
general expectation concerning human conduct that the alternative of response 
is chosen that is expected by the chooser to yield more advantages than the 
recognized alternatives. Describing a political situation in this perspective 
makes it essential to treat the patterns that are accepted or rejected in the same 
terms. That is, it is necessary to demonstrate that the data about expectation — 
enable us to predict the result in all cases. If a two-party system is followed by a 
single-party set-up, or if any other system-succession occurs, it is essential to 
obtain the following data: (1) Who was for or against which pattern? (2) On 
the basis of what values did the individuals or groups concerned make their 
estimates? (8) On the basis of what information did they arrive at their esti- 
mates? . 

The data required about politics by the maximization postulate is more re- 
fined than can be obtained in many research studies, especially of historical 
situations, and of many top elites in the contemporary scene. But it is far from 
out of the question in all cases, since the volume of private minutes, diaries, 
and related sources (to say nothing of interviews) provide all the materials 
needed. 

Whenever a new depth of intensiveness is added to the requirements of re- 
search, the magnitude of the undertaking suddenly zooms to new and formid- 
able heights. If political scientists think only in terms of demonstrating identical 
cases, they are doomed to the frustrations that come from finding only a few 
cases of the most important systems they want to study. The contextural ap- 
proach on the other hand, by raising the evaluation of the discovery of equival- 
ences, gives a new zest to inquiry. It does so by directing attention to the finer 
structure of the support groups active in political situations, and to the values, 
expectations and sources of information on the basis of which evaluations are 
made. Very often the significant result will be to show how a given political 
pattern is kept the “same” throughout a given period by varying constella- 
tions of support elements; how the values that enter into the calculation of these 
elements manage to compensate for shifts in the role of any value; and how the 
expectations that remain steady depend upon compensating sources of infor- 
mation. 

Only studies of this degree of refinement are contributory in dealing with the 
technical and detailed questions that are the appropriate concern of political 
scientists who concentrate upon the exploration of comparative politics. It is 
to be hoped that the Report will prove to have provided an incentive to the 
consideration of political systems with the full equipment of the modern con- 
figurative approach.: i 

Haroup D. LASSWELL. 

Yale University. 


1 The attention of political scientists may be called to a methodological statement in 
an overlapping field: Myres 8S. McDougal, “The Comparative Study of Law for Policy 
Purposes: Value Clarification as an Instrument of Democratic World Order,” Yale Law 
Journal, Vol. 61, pp. 915-46 (June-July, 1952), published concurrently in the first number 
of the American Journal of Comparative Law. 
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The Seminar has outlined in admirable fashion the issues that have to be 
faced in pursuing research in this important field. Rather than survey again the 
ground they have covered so well, I should like to develop further three of the 
points the Seminar has raised. 

Intercultural Comparisons. Trouble begins for the researcher. with the word 
“comparative.” What are we comparing, and why? To pursue the question, let 
us indulge in a bit of comparative speculation and consider what “compara- 
tivo” means in the sciences of comparative anatomy and physiology. 

- To take a crude example, the anatomist might be interested in the compara- 

7 tive weights of the brain in two vertebrate species. In order to make the com- 
- parison, he must first identify in each of the two species a structure that is 
sufficiently similar that he is willing to give it the same name (“the brain”’).- 
Then, having identified this common structure, he must describe in what ways 
it is the same, in what ways different, in the two species. For example, the 
ratio of brain weight to body weight turns out to be a aigtiifieani statistic for 
the comparison of species. 

Notice that two elements are essential to the comparison: (1) a fundamental 
similarity (technically, an “isomorphism’’) between the two objects to be com- 
pared; and (2) a description of resemblances and differences between the simi- 
lar elements in the two objects compared. Without the first element, the second 
is meaningless. There is a famous story about a debate between two eminent. 
comparative anatomists as to the relative size of the spleen in the rabbit and 
the whale. Their heated conversation was overheard by a classical scholar 
who turned to them and said: “But Gentlemen! Aristotle says that the whale 
has no spleen.” He turned out to be right, and this ended the discussion of the 
comparative anatomy of spleens. 

The similarity, or isomorphism, that provides the basis for comparison need 
not be structural. If we wish to compare a bird with a mammal, the wings of 
the former are isomorphic (in certain important respects) with the forelegs of 
the latter. But what if we wish to compare the bird with an insect equipped 
with six legs and four wings? In this case we might still be interested in a com- > 
parison of functionally similar elements—wings witli wings. In other cases we 
are interested in phylogenetic similarity—for example, between the feathers of 
a bird and the fur of a bear. Many of the propositions of the comparative bi- 
ologist are concerned with the relation among these three kinds of similarity: 

‘structural, functional, and phylogenetic. How have two structures that are 
phylogenetically similar changed in the course of evolution? Is a similar func- 
tion in two species performed by similar or dissimilar structures? 

I have drawn out the analogy at some length, because I believe it carries 
many lessons for the researcher in comparative politics. Let us consider a com- 
monplace proposition like: “France has a multi-party system, the United 
States a two-party system.” The similar element being compared in the two 

-~ systems is the “party.” But is the French party structurally similar to the 
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American, functionally, phylogenetically—or similar in some other respect? 
Perhaps a more significant correspondent to the French party is the American 
“faction”—of which there are at least four—and to the American party, the 
French groupement. Until we decide which structural element in the American 
system is to be compared with which element in the French, the original 
statement is meaningless. My own suspicion is that what we are really interested 
in here is not so much a counting of parties as a comparative analysis of the 
function of forming legislative majorities in the two governments, including 
the steps leading up to the selection of legislators. Then the similar element - 
that provides the basis for the comparison is not the “party” structure, but the 
function of “forming majorities.” 

One final example will further illuminate the problem. I have seen hardly any- 
thing written in comparison of Japanese and American government that did 
not stress the wider acceptance of authority by subordinates in the former than 
in the latter government. One of my graduate students, Takehiko Matsuda, and 
I have tried to formulate a procedure for testing operationally this generally 
accepted proposition. The obvious way to do it is to specify some similar situa- 
tions in the two cultures, and then to see in which situation there is a greater 
acceptance of authority. Only when he undertakes to do it explicitly does the 
researcher become aware of the formidable difficulties in defining the “similar 
situations.” I do not mean to imply that it is impossible to test the proposition 
in question, but merely to point to some of the difficulties that have to be met 
in designing the test. 

Causality and Correlation. A second problem with which the Seminar 
wrestled concerned the ways in which the researcher could distinguish, when 
he had noticed an association between two or more factors in several cultures, 
between genuine causal connections and fortuitous associations. Before this 
distinction can be made, the term “cause” has to be restored to scientific 
respectability. The impact of Hume, together with the kinds of mathematical 
methods that are used by the natural sciences, have led to wide acceptance of 
the slogan: “There is no causation, only functional interdependence.” 

Of course, deep down in our hearts we have never believed this (and a few 
brave souls, e.g., MacIver, have said so). Even though we accept the critique 
of Hume, we find it hard to think that there is no difference between a “spuri- 
ous” and a “genuine” correlation. Fortunately, recent advances in statistical 
theory have clarified the issue and have indicated a way—consistent with Hume 
—of defining causal relations. The story is a lengthy one, which I will not try to 
tell here. The interested reader can refer to the sources mentioned in the foot- 
note? 

These developments deserve particular attention from political scientists 
because they cast a great deal of light on the kinds of asymmetrical relations 
with which he is accustomed to deal—e.g., power and authority relations. The 


1 See Herbert A. Simon, “On the Definition of the Causal Relation,” The Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. 49, pp. 517-28 (July 31, 1952); and Chapter 3 of Studies in Econometric 
Methods, ed. W. Hood and T. Koopmans (New York, 1953). 
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causal relation is also asymmetric, and the clarification of thet relation turns 


out to be fundamental to the definition of power and authority. 
National Interest. Unless we define national interest in terms of “ultimate” 
goals—the good, the true, and the beautiful, so to speak—goa's and strategies 


become very much intermingled. This kind of situation seems to me best clari- 


fied by the decision-making framework of analysis. What we are concerned 


with are the premises that enter into political decisions of national states. What. 


are the values that are weighed in reaching such decisions? What factual pre- 
mises are taken into account? The important factual premises include both the 
kinds listed under 2b and d in the Report (p. 656). In particular, those under 
d are vitally important. I don’t think one could define the current American 
“national interest” without reference to American expectations and estimates 
of the Soviet national interest and the Soviet strategy—and vice versa. 

We are confronted with all the complexities and perplexities of game theory 
in which the behavior of each party depends critically upon his expectations of 
the behavior and strategies of the others. If we are to avoid the vacuity of de- 
fining national interest in such terms as “prosperity and freedom,” then what 
we are really concerned with is the “national strategy.” This is much more than 
a statement of national goals; it is actually a statement of conditions that the 
national policy must satisfy in order to achieve the national goals. 


HERBERT A. SIMON. : 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


IV 


The condition which the Report seeks to correct is one in which the sterile 
description of gadgets has long eclipsed a more complex kind of analysis which 
regards government in the context of its society. The chief merit of the study is 
that it may help restore the study of foreign governments to its proper rela- 
tionship with the cultures from which they have been rudely extracted. It seems 
clear from perusal of texts and research that we have been busy describing other 
peoples’ gadgets and have paid little attention to beliefs and ideals which lie 
under the externals. To compare externals without profound understanding of 
their cultural context is to invite the accumulation of half-baked hypotheses 
which will place the study of governments in an even more unsatisfactory state. 

The Seminar apparently devoted much time to this problem both in its dis- 
cussion of the methodological difficulties of comparison, and in its specific 
mention of treating government in relation to what it called “the total con- 
figuration.” In this respect it reaffirmed the similar concern of a different « com- 
mittee which stated in 1944: 

The methodological—or should one say the ianed nieron of the group was 
focused on the position and function of comparative government in relation to the general 
culture-pattern of the state. From the stale routine of dissecting and describing foreign 
political institutions there emerged a blueprint of a branch of human knowledge which, 


“catholic” in the literal sense of the word, should become the coordinato- and integrator 
of much that heretofore has been kept apart by narrow compartmentalisation into iso- 
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lated and unrelated disciplines. ... Research should be conducted in such a way as to 
make it a tool for the understanding of our political civilization as a whole rather than as 
an accumulation of unrelated information on individual political systems.! Š 


Yet for all its concern over the relation of government to its milieu, the 
Seminar deals with this approach merely as one of sevéral alternatives rather 
than as an indispensable prerequisite to further comparative studies. It is, 
of course, no new idea to view government against the background of its society.* 
Nonetheless, we seem to have lost sight of this requirement. American political 
science is oriented strongly toward Europe, with which we share a common 
philosophical heritage. Hence we take for granted that the American analyst of 
European governments understands the foundations of the governments he 
sets out to study. For the most part this assumption is true, or at least was 
true before the fragmentation of knowledge which now characterizes most 
American scholarship. Yet when we come to the study of non-European govern- 
ments, those of Asia, for instance, this assumption must be reconsidered. In 
studying Oriental politics we deal not only with totally strange societies but 
also with ideas and values often incompatible with those of the West. To study 
the governments of Asia without prior intimacy with the ideas of Asia is to 
catalog but not to understand. The study of Oriental governments is crucial 
because it must deal with the issue of comparability in its sharpest terms. This 
problem requires, I suspect, somewhat more attention than the Seminar gave 
it, and to it my subsequent comments will be directed. 

Other factors have helped divorce the study of government from the study of 
culture. The first relates to the internal development of our discipline; the sec~ 
ond to the external relations of political science with higher learning. The di- 
vision of our discipline into allegedly unrelated segments (particularly public 
administration and international relations) has separated us from the life- 
giving base of theory. We can hardly call American political science the same 
study of politics which Aristotle described as the master science. This separa- 
tion has been transferred to our study of foreign governments and we are dis- 
pleased with the results, as the Seminar makes obvious. There is evidence to 
indicate that our discipline is becoming more intellectually integrated—that 
we are returning to the broader Aristotelian concept of politics.? As we recast 
the pieces of politics into a mosaic, we will approach comparative government 
from quite a different point of view. Another factor is that political science as 
a study has become divorced from the intellectual (particularly literary, theo-. 


i Karl Loewenstein, “Report of the Research Panel on Comparative Government,” 
this Ruvimw, Vol. 38, pp. 542-43 (June, 1944). 

2 Bacon, Bryce, Montesquieu (to cite but a few sages of our cult) discussed the matter 
brilliantly. Even some of our contemporaries, borrowing from our white-coated colleagues, 
have talked of the “ecology” of government. And, of course, F. 8. C. Northrop has de~- 
veloped the concept extensively in his The Taming of the Nations (New York, 1952). 

` 3 One piece of evidence is the fact that two recent presidential addresses at the annual 
meetings of our Association dealt with this problem. See James K. Pollock, “The Primacy 
of Politics,” this Review, Vol. 45, pp. 1-18 (March, 1951) and Peter Odegard, “Variations 
on a Familiar Theme,” this Ruevinw, Vol. 45, pp. 961-74 (Dec., 1951). 
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logical, and philosophical) currents of our time. This isolation is understandably 
reflected in our methods of studying other governments. In this respect there iz 
a relationship between our approach to comparative politics and the develop- 
ment of American higher education. As there is integration and breadth in 
higher learning, so will there be a greater inclination to look at “the total con- 
figuration” when we study other forms of government. 

There is no doubt that the recent work of cultural anthropologists, the de- 
velopment of area studies since the Second World War, and extended contact 
with Asia are factors which have directed our attention to the need for knowl- 
edge of the total culture in studying foreign governments. Yet we seem to 
handle this idea with timidity rather than confidence, as I think is indicated 
when the Seminar makes it optional along with “conceptual approach” and 
“problem approach.” Granted there are problems in defining what we mean by 
“area.” These are summarized in the Report (pp. 653-54). But these problems 
are not impossible to surmount, at least for purposes of developing a syste- 
matic method of examining other governments. Common historical experience, 
common acceptance of religious and philosophical values, and a noticeable de- 
gree of stable and mature homogeneity: these would make a reasonable basis 
for delineating a cultural area for further study. Certainly the Far East is not 
such an area. Asia would have to be divided into three or four regions. As each 
region is studied in historical perspective, the sphere of validity will change. 
It is possible, for example, to regard China, Japan, Korea and the Ryukyus as 
one fairly homogenous culture during one period of Far Eastern history. Yet 
though these nations share a common Taoist-Confucianist base, there were 
historical factors sufficiently powerful to change the quality of each national 
culture: in the case of Japan, 300 years of Tokugawa domination; in the case of 
China, rule by Mongol and Manchu; and in the case of Korea and the Ryukyus, , 
the influence of China and Japan. Pursuing this kind of cultural analysis, the 
student of Asian governments is likely to find himself comparing various facets 
within the changing cultural orbits. It is conceivable that under the circum- 
stances he may never reach the point at which he can project his comparison 
to a Western culture. While this may delay the development of a sophisticated 
and mature methodology designed to discover universals, it is delay which is 
essential for validity. i 

The Seminar poses the problem (p. 642) of distinguishing between causal 
and fortuitous relationships of factors taken out of different governments for 
purposes of comparison. I do not see how the distinction can be made without 
analysis of all the causal factors within the cultures being considered. If we 
were to compare the literacy figures of Japan and the United States (to develop 
an example used in the Report) with the votes cast in Japanese and American 
national elections—what significance would mere columns of figures have? 
The relationship of the factors may well be fortuitous; the only way we can 
tell if it is causal is to examine the total cultural context of literacy and voting 
in both societies. This would involve, at the minimum, an analysis of attitudes 
toward government, toward authority, knowledge of the nature of measuring 
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literacy, extent of non-literate sources of public information, party activity, 
kinship structure: The analysis would spiral outward and downward until it 
encompassed the total range of observable culture. The result would be a pat- 
tern of relations between certain causes in both societies. Only after this pat- 
tern is determined can real comparability result. 

There is another reason why. any study of Asia which ignores the total fabric 
of society is likely to be unproductive. This is simply the uniqueness of many 
of the externals of Asian government. The problem does not arise in quite the 
same way when governments of the West are compared. France has its Conseil 
d'État, it is true, but both England and the United States have highly devel- 
oped bodies of administrative law even though they lack an independent jurid- 
ical structure for its administration. Often the distinctions of the West are 
distinctions of degree rather than kind. But where in the West (aside from the 
mir of Russia, which itself probably has Asiatic antecedents) can we find any- 
thing remotely similar to the system_of collective neighborhood responsibility 
found in the chia-pao of China, or the tonari-gumt of Japan? There is nothing 
in our own system to which these institutions can be compared. But careful 
analysis of the factors giving rise to these institutions may lead to significant 
hypotheses, Certainly the idea of the Chinese censorate (found in the Chinese 
constitution and reflected in Japanese government) cannot be productively 


- compared to anything in the West (notwithstanding the fact that both 


Vermont and Pennsylvania had councils of censors for a brief period). Risking 
facile generalization, analysis of the culture would probably reveal that censors 
were necessary because of the broad discretion allowed Chinese and Japanese 
administrators. This trust of the administrator in turn is probably due to 
Confucian optimism about the essential goodness of man and the particular 
virtue of the educated official. This kind of analysis requires intimacy with the 
writings of Confucius, Lao-tze, Mencius and others. Thus the spiral spreads to 
include the ideas held sacred by the people. 

A Chinese poet once expressed the Taoist concept of oneness by saying that 
only when the artist was inside a bamboo stalk could he really paint the 
whole grove. This is a formula for total cultural immersion which I believe to 
be requisite to any analysis of Asian governments. 

: Rara J. D. BRABANT. 

Duke University. 


V 


The Report is a valuable collection of techniques for the advancement of 
comparstive government. My disagreements with it are mostly matters of 
emphasis. They are, however, generalized in a belief that levels and stages of 
desirable development and alternative techniques for handling different sorts 
of material need to be much more clearly differentiated. 

As to emphasis, I think the Report gives far too much weight to further sys- 
tematic classification as a preliminary stage preceding the extensive formulation 
of hypotheses. While I grant that a good deal of useful ordering of data can still 
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be accomplished, I see no way of attaining agreement on any particular classi- 
ficatory scheme as preferable ts others in advance of the partial verification of 
hypotheses which successfully make use of its categories. Once a certain sophis- 
tication has been attained in the handling of a body of materials, meticulous 
attention to pure classification is an intellectually sterile pursuit. Political 
science, I think, has already fairly adequately pursued its “natural history” 
stage of development. I therefore deprecate any serious growth of cooperative 
projects which aim primarily at forming classifications, or checklists, or mere 


` definitions of problems. The originality and boldness required in developing 


the new concepts out of which, as will be shown, hypotheses need to be con- 
structed could be seriously impeded by the etiquette imposed by team-work if 
the latter were applied, as has been suggested, to the process of vocabulary con- 
struction. In other words, I see as the primary need for rapid advance a famili- 
arity not now present with the technique of advancing useful hypotheses. 
Much more valuable checklists and classification tables can be made later on 
than now. They can then use the concepts that will have proved useful in 
successful hypotheses and their formulators will not, as they now would, feel 
impelled to include the bulk of our present stock of loosely applicable philo- 
sophic abstractions and aesthetic configurations. 

As to levels or stages of development, many of the questions raised in the 
Report and in current discussions of methodology are unanswerable when sub- 
mitted as universal alternatives ignoring time and circumstance. The answers, 
however, are often fairly obvious with respect to some given stage of research 
development. I have in mind something undoubtedly similar to what the Re- 
port intends by the problem of ‘degrees of abstraction” to which it repeatedly 
refers. I think, however, that there is little clarity in this formulation. To me 
the attainment of true science involves the successful passing over from the use 
of broad aesthetic concepts of large configurations to very narrowly defined 
variables rigidly abstracted from the aesthetic contexts in which they appear. 
I doubt that there is much intervening variation between these two kinds of 
concepts, certainly nothing accurately scalable. The only “degree of abstrac- 
tion” which I regard as relevant in this context refers to the extent to which 
concepts of the second type (narrowly defined variables) are in use in a given 
subject-matter. f 

Now the way to handle broad aesthetic concepts to aid intuitive understand- 
ing is one thing and the way to handle isolated variables as tools of scientific 

„explanation is another. We now possess mainly concepts of the former (broad © 
aesthetic) type and unless we are to sit back and make no judgments until 
someday we may attain “full scientific stature” as a discipline, we must con- 
tinue to use these concepts prudently. What must be realized is that no rea- 
soning, however prudent and responsible, involving the type of concepts now 
generally in use in our field, will ever yield objectively verifiable generalizations 
of the type associated with the successfully developed sciences. Rather we may 
anticipate, with good fortune, the gradual building up of scientific knowledge 
of particular aspects of politics by the use of concepts of a type now unfamiliar 
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to us and in their nature foreign to our present habits of broad aesthetic de- 
scription. Fora long time, and I would presume forever, political scientists 
must be prepared to think alternatively (1) as responsible artists and philoso- 
phers in handling the many vital problems which existing scientific knowledge 
does not conclusively settle, and (2) as scientists with respect to those matters 
for which identifiable and measurable variables have been successfully isolated. 
In the first role they must maintain the cultivated tolerance of humanism 
which does not expect that by argument all scholars will ever be convinced of 
the validity of some single point of view. In the second role they may expect to 
see develop a gradual unanimity of competent scholars on many points which 
will have been successfully analyzed in terms of measurable variables. 

To me the road to science is a development from aesthetically defined and 
intuitively reasoned concepts of broad and somewhat loose reference to highly 
abstract isolated variables linked by rigidly stated hypotheses that have been 
at least partially verified. This cannot, however, be a uniform development of 
the whole field of political science as at present known, and passage from one 
stage to the next can therefore refer only to some particular matter of investi- 
gation. Broad aesthetic definition and intuitive reasoning cannot at any fore- 
seeable point be abandoned by the practitioners of our subject-matter, for 
pressing problems will still require this method of argument. It will, however, 
be superseded in each particular matter for which a true scientific explanation ` 
is attained. 

As a preliminary step toward genuine scientific comparison, practitioners 
must be prepared on occasion to reject rich contextual wholes and to concen- 
trate attention upon aesthetically minor elements that recur in many different 
situations. These elements must be such as can in some sense be measured, at 
least to the extent of an unambiguous determination that an item is present 
or absent in a situation. Thus a student of cabinet-systems (a broad aesthetic 
concept) might profitably turn his entire research attention for a time to some 
such matters as the ages, the educational levels attained, or the prior occupa- 
tional experience of cabinet members, on the basis of some hunch that varia- 
tions in these data may be correlated with some more obviously significant 
variables. The difficulty of this first step and the reason for much of the flirta- 
tious behavior of political scientists when confronted with the question of 
becoming scientists, is that at the present time it can be recommended for no 
other purpose than the possible building of a future scientific system. From any 
other standpoint, since such a scientific system does not now exist, the person 
who expects to have to make responsible explanations and evaluations will be 
poorly advised to-neglect any part of the general context in which his material 
lies: 

The passing over to science in any phase or aspect of politics will be marked 
by the coming into use of certain concepts in the nature of operationally defined 
variables, for the presence or for the values of which in situations for which 
data have been assembled there will no longer be protracted and wordy disputes 
among practitioners. We will all know, for instance, that Ruritania shows a 
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current rating of +5 and Liliputia —1 on the alpha-ocracy seale and of 2 and 
6 respectively on the beta-ology scale and that consequently (under accepted 
hypotheses) their gamma-ometry rating must necessarily be +1 and —7 re- 
spectively, This will be considered relevant information that would necessarily 
have to be taken into account in forming policy with respect to these countries, 
though in all probability it will hardly be sufficient to settle conclusively just 
what the best policies should be. We shall still presumably be disputing to some 
extent just what we or Ruritania or Liliputia should do about conditions in 
Ruritania or-Liliputia, but we shall not be plagued by “schools of thought” as - 
to just what the alpha, beta, or gamma ratings of those countries actually are. 
. Accompanying the introduction of operationally defined concepts will be the 
increasing use of rigid statements of the relations thought to prevail among them. 
These will be hypotheses and some of them will become more and more firmly 
established as their repeated usage fails to encounter refutation in experience. 
In fact there can be little interest in the isolation of measurable variables except 
insofar as hypotheses are advanced in which they are to be used. Since the in- . 
terest in explanation obviously lies at this point rather than in a mere enumera- 
tion and classification of data it is highly unlikely that much progress toward | 
science will be made until the technique of advancing hypotheses becomes 
moderately familiar. Here also the breaking of habits will be demanded, be- 
cause hypotheses likely to be successful in stimulating the accumulation of 
knowledge will bear little resemblance to the prudent and responsible general- 
izations we are accustomed to make about our present data. The useful hy- 
pothesis must be a rigid and little qualified assertion. Otherwise it (like most 
prudent writing) could hardly be conclusively refuted by any conceivable evi- 
dence; however, the only initial purpose of an hypothesis is to invite the ac- 
cumulation of evidence to see if it can be disproved. Moreover, it will be im- - 
possible for useful hypotheses to refer to the sort of concepts which we most 
like to talk about and which we normally make propositions about in policy 
discussions. This is because practically all our stock of political concepts (con-- 
stitutions, executives, cabinet systems, etc.) refer to such broadly aesthetic con- 
figurations that in many cases they are practically unique historically and not 
strictly comparable with anything else, and at most allow the comparison of a 
handful of similar cases. Aside from the limitation imposed on scientific treat- 
ment by the smallness of the number of cases, these aesthetic configurations 
could not be provided with unambiguous operational definitions without com- 
pletely changing their meanings by greatly narrowing their reference to phe- 
nomena. Thus it is inconceivable that “democracy” or “liberalism” as ordinari- 
ly conceived, with all their richness of historical association, could ever appear 
in a scientific (i.e.; objectively refutable) hypothesis, but quite poasibly some 
operational rating for some aspect of their reference, like decisiveness of popular 
elections or degree of individual independence in decision-making, might be 
constructed. i i 

What is the intellectual responsibility of one who advances a significant 
hypothesis or system of related hypotheses? The implications of this question 
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are largely unfamiliar in a field which has been largely literary and philosophi- 
cal, Now the formulator of a new theory or the revisor of an old one gets out a 
book as soon as he has accumulated an impressive body of data, and the book 
purports to prove the truth of his assertions on the basis of the particular 
collection of data which he or his project have collected. Actually, such “proof” 
is relatively ineffective since adherents of other “schools of thought” are prac- 
tically never convinced but continue to rely upon other treatises which to 
them “prove” a different viewpoint. In the case of hypotheses which are based 
on operationally defined variables and which can contribute to the furtherance 
of scientific investigation, publication is desirable long before there is any 
complete or definitive accumulation of the evidence needed for their ultimate 
validation. It is quite unlikely that the formulator will be in a position to con- 
duct any serious proportion of the investigations that will be necessary before 
the new hypotheses can be considered to be tentatively confirmed. It is therefore 
desirable that other interested scholars be invited at an early stage to make 
contributions to the validation process. 

The foregoing seem to me to be the basic conceptual requirements for a 
serious start toward a science of politics or a genuine comparative government. 
Certain other comments as to where these starts are likely to lead seem highly 
probable: (1) Because so many political configurations are uniquely defined by 
locally prevailing belief-systems, it is probable that the genuine variables 
(historically repetitive elements) derived from the strictly political context of 
society will be relatively few and that successful explanatory political theory 
will involve the relation of these few political elements with other variables 
now regarded as in the provinces of other disciplines; (2) because of the require- 
ments of intelligibility in group work and because any really new theoretical 
formulation appears more or less absurd before it has to some extent been used 
in research, a division of labor (as in physics) is likely to come about in which 
individual scholars in the main contribute the new hypothetical formulations 
while the work of testing such formulae and modifying them in terms of actual 
data falls to organized teams; and (3) the development of a science of politics 
will in no sense provide a complete substitute for the art and philosophy of 
politics, though much of the content of these activities may be expected to be 
modified in the light of an accumulation of verified scientific knowledge. 


G. LOWELL Frevp. 
University of Connecticut. 


VI 


This is patently a stimulating document, evidencing creative vitality and 
promising important new developments. I shall therefore not note the many 
aspects that seem to me meritorious, but direct attention instead to some points 
which might warrant adverse comment. 

1. The word “state” and the expression “comparative government” appear 
but once each in the Report (if I have observed correctly). Presumably the 
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“single and only incidental—perhaps accidental—use of these expressions is 
significant. An almost certain surmise, based on the tone and tenor of the 
Report, is that “state” is not regarded as a meaningful, certainly not as an 
“operational” concept; and we may guess that “comparative politics” was 
used instead of “comparative government” because the latter seemed too 
restricted, too static and institutional in its connotations. This is a legitimate, 
probably commendable, choice of terminology. But it is not beyond argument 
and certainly not beyond explanation. Even if one wishes to discard “state” 
entirely, a reference to its,use is helpful in accounting for the parochial em- 
phasis on Western institutions which is deplored. No doubt the conceptualiza- 
tion which has been promoted by the term “state” has sensitized students to 
look for Western institutions, and to feel lost where they do not exist, or to 
make false generalizations based upon superficial similarities. 

2. In spite of the high level of methodological sophistication of the conferees, 
the Report conveys the impression in a number of ways (“dismemberment”’ 
technique, “checklist,” etc.) that data collection is a step logically precedent 
to hypothesizing. To the extent it does so it falsifies or at least distorts the 
relationship between data collection and hypothesis. One does not know what 
to “dismember” or what to “check” unless by some sort of hypothesis the 
chosen phenomena are significant. While to be sure by a chicken-or-the-egg - 
chain some sort of data lies back of the hypothesis, the Report should not (on 
other evidence, such as the “problem” approach) be construed to advocate 

- a great program of fact-gathering which must be completed before we can hy- 

pothesize. i 

By the way, I think the conferees underestimate the extent to which the de- 
plored “descriptive” treatments of Western institutions have been, in their 
time and at their level of conceptualization, “problem” treatments in which 
hypothesizing played a role. Paradoxically, the present realization of their 
inadequacy is in part a reflection of their success. 

3. “National character” and “ethos” are rejected as tools because they are 
not “operational.” Not mentioned in the Report but also certainly: relevant is 
the fact that they have lent themselves to abuse in “racist” theory. Neverthe- 
less, I suggest that the curt dismissal of these terms is a little arbitrary and’ 
somewhat unfair. 

Tn the first place, few if any of the other concepts which receive the approval 
of the conferees are operational without a great deal of reduction and refine- 
ment. Even the four “operational concepts” into which “legitimacy myth” 
is resolved need a great deal -of further sharpening before they are really ready 
to “operate.” On the other hand, no attempt is made to see what “ethos” 
(which is certainly little more ethereal than “legitimacy myth”) could be made 
to mean in operational terms. I regard the New Mexico study cited as meaning- 
less in this context—whatever else it may illumine. Certainly it should be ob- 
vious without demonstration that the interpretation of ‘constitutional forms 
_ of government” would widely vary among the widely varied cultural groups of 
New Mexico. It is equally obvious that there are important congruencies in 
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interpretation of these concepts among millions of citizens of the United States. 
If there were not such congruencies in societies, the conferees’ proposals to 
study legitimacy myths and political “trait complexes” would be meaningless. 
Incidentally, what is meant by the conferees when they speak of “the West,” 
if not an “ethos”? Assuredly not a geographical location. 

In the second place, the more careful studies of such things as “legitimacy 
myths” and “political trait complexes’’ will not be done for some time. In the 
meantime we must make do with what materials are available in the learning 
and teaching process, and for the present it seems to me highly desirable to 
supplement the more formal and descriptive materials with existing impression- 
istic treatments of “national character.’’ These must, of course, be selected with 
care, “balanced” with regard to the national perspectives of their authors, 
and assigned with strong caveats. The image which emerges still may be 
blurred and distorted, but it is better than no image. 

4, The conferees do not merely suggest, they urge, that “politics” cannot be 
understood apart from the total configuration—including economic system, 
social structure, and culture. I concur. And because I concur I wish the con- 
ferees had addressed themselves directly to the meaning and implications of 
this proposition. How do the various “social sciences” fit together in a pattern 
that gives meaning to each and unity and coherence to the whole? Should we 
all become students of sociology (or whatever the most general term is) 
- first, and students of politics second? What, for example, of the place assigned 
politics in the schemata of Talcott Parsons in The Social System? We need to 
address ourselves to such questions without academic parochialism or im- 
perialism. If true comparability exists only if the same “function” is performed, 
`~ how can we be sure we are comparing “likes” until we have a conceptual ap- 
paratus that fits all societies, and then data under the concepts for each so- 
ciety compared? 

Dwieur WALDO. 

University of California, Berkeley. 


- THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS AND THE PROBLEM 
OF REPRESENTATION®* © 


JOSEPH G. LA PALOMBARA 
Michigan State Colleges 


Contemporary political science assumes that the representative system, in 
addition to its influence on the formal structure of government, is functionally 
related to the internal cohesiveness and equilibrium of society itself. This fact 
takes on the greatest significance in the modern democratic state, in which the. 
size of the population requires that the representation be indirect. For the polit- 
ical scientist, therefore, a challenging situation arises out of the following 
question: how can the modern democratic state insure the most adequate and 
accurate political expression of the elements and currents within it, while still 
maintaining a government which can function and a safe margin of stability 
for the society? 

That there are no simple formulae for resolving this problem is attested by 
the many theories of representation which have been propounded and tried 
during the last century. That a formula is almost desperately needed is demon- 
strated by postwar European experience.! Italy is one of several countries in 
which the question of representation not only is significant but threatens to 
divide important segments of the society. The recent Italian elections point up 
this danger. But the elections, and the parliamentary exptrience which pre- 
ceded them, also offer the political scientist a rich store of analytical raw 
material concerning the process of government and the group behavior which 
characterizes it. 


I 


With the unification of Italy, the Charles-Albert Constitution of 1848 was 
extended to all of the regions which had been incorporated into the new state. 
The Constitution provided for a uninominal-majoritarian electoral system under ` 
which the suffrage was extended to a very restricted segment of the population.? 


* The research on which this article is based was made possible by a Fulbright grant 
and by financial assistance from the Social Science Research Council and the University 
of Pennsylvania (Penfield Scholarship Fund). 

1 See James K. Pollock, “The Electoral System of the Federal Republic of Germany— 
A Study in Representative Government,” this Ruvimw, Vol. 46, pp. 1056-68 (Dec., 1952). 

2 Until 1870 the vote was granted to males of 25 years or more who could read and 
write and who had paid at least 40 lire annually in direct taxes. See the selection on Italy 
by Salvo Mastellone in M. Duverger, L’tnfluence des systèmes électoraux sur la vie politique 
(Paris, 1950), p. 153. 

For general background in the history of Italy’s electoral and representative system, 
consult the following: G. Ambrosini, Sistemi elettorali (Florence, 1946); C. Montalcini 
and A. Alberti, Legge elettorale politica (Bologna, 1919); Vittore Bonfigli, La legge elettorale 
italiana (Florence, 1946); Aut Parlameniars, Camera det Deputati, Documenti—Desegnt di 
legge e relasione, 1953, No. 2971-A, pp. 35-100. The last item provides an excellent brief 
survey of the evolution of Italian electoral legislation. 
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This tight, oligarchical system prevailed throughout the latter period of the 
. Risorgimento and was to provide the Historical Left with an excellent, weapon 
against the Liberal heirs of Cavour. Indeed, as late as 1880 Italy enjoyed: the 
unenviable distinction of holding last place among the countries of Western 
Europe regarding the ratio of electors to the total population. 

Upon the rise to power of the Historical Left in 1876, the country moved in 
the direction of electoral reform. Following a period of procrastination, two 
laws were enacted in 1882 which reduced the literacy and property require- 
ments‘ and established a system of limited voting in plurinominal districts. 
This system, which guaranteed 2 minimum representation to the strongest 
minority party, remained in force for only a decade. In 1892, confronted by a 
fast-growing Socialist movement, the conservative elements of the Historical 
Right and Left reconsidered their progressivism and shifted back to the old 
system. Thus, except for a brief interval, the uninominal-majoritarian system 
prevailed in Italy from 1848 to 1919, when the ascendency of the mass parties 
brought about, Italy’s first experience with P.R. 

With the growth of Socialism and the gradual formation of genuine. political 
parties in Italy, major changes in the mechanism of elections were to be ex- 
pected. The minimum demands centered on an extension of the suffrage. 
But it was also natural, in a country which had been exposed to Thomas 
Hare’s The Machinery of Government shortly after its publication in 1859, that 
the proposals should eventually come to include P.R.: Thus, as the matter of 
unification was replaced by other more important issues, and as trasformismo, 
which characterized Italy’s parliamentary system under a DePretis or Giolitti, 
began to give way to clear-cut party clusters, the matter of P.R. took its place 
as one of the most widely and avidly debated subjects of the day.® 


3 In 1871 only 535,000 (1.98%) of 27,000,000 inhabitants enjoyed the suffrage. The 
property requirement, plus an illiteracy rate which hovered about 75%, effectively re- 
stricted the vote to an infinitesimal elite. See Duverger, pp. 153-55. By 1880, 2.4% of the 
population participated in elections; the figure rose to 7.4% in 1882, 24.4% in 1913, 30.09% 
in 1919, and 60% in 1946, with the extension of direct universal suffrage to male and female 
alike. See Istituto Centrale di Statistica, Le elezioni politiche del 1948: elezione della Ca- 
mera det Deputatt (Rome, 1951), Vol. 1, p. 29. g 

t The Law of January 22, 1882 admitted any male citizen over 21 to the suffrage if he 

could meet either of the following qualifications: (1) present evidence of having completed 
the elementary grades, or (2) present evidence of having paid at least 19.80 lire annually 
in direct taxes. The law establishing limited voting also made the provinces the basis of all 
electoral districts, a system which has remained intact to the present time. See Duverger, 
op. cit, p. 154.. 
‘  % Hare’s system was discussed in the Universities of Parma and Padova as early as 
1862. By 1872, an Association for the Study of P.R. had been created at Milan, and it 
was to make an important contribution—technically and propagandistically—to the 
successful campaign to institute P.R. in the country. See Bonfigli, La legge elettorale italiana 
(cited in n. 2), pp. 5-11. 

$ Italy has a rich literature on P.R., and the following must therefore be considered 
a limited selection of a few of the’ more significant treatises: G. Ambrosini, La Proporzi- 
onale (Rome, 1946); A. Oxila, Il problema elettorale (Florence, 1946); R. Lucifero, Intro- 
duzione alla libertà (Rome, 1945); F. Squarsina, La rappresentanza proporzionale (Rome, 
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The First World War brought a temporary suspension of the drive for funda- 
mental electoral reform, but this served merely to make the postwar effort 
that much more pronounced. A liberal extension of the suffrage in 1918 
strengthened the base of the mass parties, and the pressure in Parliament 
began to tell on the.opponents. of change. Socialists and Catholics alike were 
agreed on the need for and the superiority of P.R. as an electoral system. 
Socialists like Filippo Turati and Claudio Treves and Liberals such as Vittorio 
E, Orlando and Francesco Nitti brought to the debates in Parliament all of 
the classic arguments in favor of P.R. In the aftermath of war, with labor on 
the rampage and the mass parties feeling a new-found strength, the defenders 
of the traditional majoritarian system gave way before the P.R. onslaught.’ 
On August 15, 1919, Parliament, after a long and often bitter debate, passed 
the Nitti Law which established a system of P.R. patterned after the method 
of d’Hondt. In addition, the voter was given the opportunity to mitigate the 
influence of the parties by expressing a limited number of preferences on the 
ballot.® 

Only two elections—those of November, 1919, and May, 1921—were held 
under this law. The first returned a greatly strengthened Socialist party and 
an impressive number of deputies of the Catholic Popular party. The latter 
election took place in the midst of the disorder and chaos which followed the 
aborted occupation of the factories in 1920, and it was to be the last free elec- 
tion in Italy until the present postwar era. Although Giolitti’s attempt to 
destroy the Left at the polls had failed, the unwillingness of the Socialists to 
assume responsibility, coupled with the hysteria of the middle class over the 
rise of popular power, permitted the Fascists to step in and to take the first 
major step in the destruction of democracy with the passage of the Acerbo 
Law of 1923. 

The echo of the Blackshirts marching into Rome had not subsided before 
Mussolini revealed his intention to do away with P.R. Interestingly, the 
Fascists advanced essentially the same major premises in justification of their 
law that the Christian Democrats used in favor of the changes which they 
sought to enact in 1953. Both laws were introduced following a brief experience 








1945); R. Drago, La proporzionale nel rispetto della volontà popolare (Rome, 1946); G. Ban- 
dini, La riforma elettorale con la rappresentanza proporzionale nelle elezioni politiche (Rome, 
1910); G. Bonelli, Studio sulla rappresentanza proporzionale delle minoranze (Florence, 
1880); 8. Sonnino, Sulla rappresentanza proporztonale tn Italia (Florence, 1872); F. Genala, 
Della libertà ed equtvalenza det suffragi—ovvero della proporzionale rappresentanza delle 
minoranze (Milan, 1871). 

1 It is interesting that the anti-P.R. elements in 1919 attacked the system on the 
grounds that it would create a permanent and inflexible majority consisting of the Social- 
ist and Popular parties, since these were said to be better organized through the chambers 
of labor and cooperatives which they controlled. These same elements were later to argue, 
with just as much vehemence, that P.R. made a stable majority impossible and thus 
served to weaken parliamentary institutions. See Bonfigli, La legge elettorale italiana, p. 22. 

8 For a close analysis of the 1919 law, see Montalcini and Alberti, Legge eletiorale politica 
(cited in n. 2). ` 
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with P.R.; both provided for a “premium” designed-to guarantee a specific 
deviation from purely proportional results’; both were intended, according to 
their advocates, to save democracy by insuring a stable majority which could 
govern effectively. The idea of the right of the minority to an accurate repre- 
sentation in the legislature was accepted in 1953 as it was thirty years ago. 
On both occasions, however, the corresponding right of the majority to govern 
was asserted, and was said to have precedence in the event that the two rights 
should clash. 

The opposition to the 1923 legislation was led by Socialists and Catholics 
alike. De Gasperi himself, on a number of occasions, gave expression to the 
Popular party’s objections to the Fascist proposal.!° But when the Popular 
party shifted its position from.one of opposition to that of compromise, and the 
Socialists insisted on maintaining a doctrinaire, suicidal attitude toward 
participation in government, Mussolini had his way without encountering 
serious difficulties. The Acerbo Law passed in November, 1923, and the elec- 
tions of the following year returned to Parliament a Fascist party fattened by 
the premium out of all proportion to its electoral strength. 

Most of what followed has been told many times in treatises regarding the 
nature of Mussolini’s state. Suffice it to say here that by 1928 the Fascists had 
established their own idea of representation based on corporations, and by 
1939 had suppressed the Chamber of Deputies completely and replaced it with 
the Chamber of Fasci in which all notions of an election—even of the Fascist 
brand—had disappeared. The rubber stamp created in 1939 was the last legis- 
lature under Fascism. . 

The fall of Fascism was followed by a widespread reaction against the 
Monarchy, which had cooperated with the old regime, and by a general feeling 
that the new order should be democratically created. It was natural, therefore, 
that the “institutional question” should be made a matter of public referendum 
and that a Constituent Assembly should be created to translate the popular 
will into a new fundamental law. As is well known, on June 2, 1946, the voters 


? The Christian Democrats justifiably insisted that the Left was wrong in calling the 
recent law a carbon copy of the Acerbo Law. While the latter granted two-thirds of the 
seats to the party receiving a plurality of the vote, the former demanded that a group of, 
joined parties get at least 50% plus one of the valid votes cast before it could benefit by ~ 
the premium. 

On the other hand, it is a sophism to speak of the Scelba Law as an “integrated” or 
“corrected” system of P.R., since most of what has been traditionally accepted as going 
into the meaning of P.R. is destroyed in the application of the system. 

10 A De Gasperi motion, approved at the Fourth Congress of the Popular party, 
pledged the party’s cooperation with the Fascist Government, but also bound the mem- 
bership to a rigid defense of P.R. A few days later, De Gasperi criticized the Acerbo Law 
with the comment that political rights and principles were not to be based on the “oppor- 
tunism of a political moment.” See La proporzionale tn Italia (Rome, 1953), pp. 3-11 (a 
Left-wing propaganda pamphlet with no other bibliographical data, available at Liberia 
Rinascita, Via delle Botteghe Oscure, Rome; the pamphlet is useful in that it contains 
quotations concerning P.R. and the Acerbo Law from many of Italy’s most prominent 
past and present statesmen). 
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rejected the Monarchy and created such an Assembly to draft the new re-, 


public’s constitution and to govern the country during the interim. The dele- 
gates to the Constituent were chosen under a simple-quotient system of P.R., 
which included a national college for purposes of utilizing remainders. For the 
first time in Italy’s history, a constitution was to be drafted by popular repre- 
sentatives. Also novel for the country was the fact that all male and female 
citizens, 21 years or older, were given the suffrage." 

The Constituent Assembly may well have set the pattern for postwar parlia- 
mentary behavior in Italy. Where there should have been cooperation, serious 
division—which often took the form of physical combat among the delegates— 


became apparent almost immediately. Aside from the normal ideological dif- 


ferences which separated the major parties in the Assembly, the harsh peace 
terms which were being hammered out by the Allies in 1946 did not help to 
create an atmosphere of calm deliberation within the Assembly. Given the 
important nature of these divisions, it is remarkable that the Draft Commission 
of 75 members could put together the terms of the new, Constitution as quickly 
as it did, albeit that document has now become notorious for the neutralizing 
compromises which it contains in many critical areas. 

As for the future electoral system, there was general agreement that the 
lower chamber should be chosen by P.R. Even the Christian Democratic 
party, already under fire from the Communists and the Socialists, did not see 
fit to depart from the P.R. tradition of its forerunner, the Popular party. The 
only issue on which there occurred a notable discussion concerned the embodi- 
ment of the P.R. principle into the Constitution. In the final balloting, however, 
the Assembly agreed to accept a recommendation of the sub-committee which 
had dealt with the electoral problem. The committee’s resolution bound the 
Assembly to draft a P.R. law for the next elections but, for technical and other 
reasons, left future legislatures free to modify the electoral regulations without 
having to amend the Constitution.“ The law which was finally adopted was 
similar to the 1946 legislation governing the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly.” 


1 Certain classes of ex-Fascists were excluded, as they are today, from complete 
political privileges. For an account of the precise regulations governing this election, see 
Bonfigli, La legge elettorale ttaliana, pp. 39-46. Although the present Monarchist party 
periodically demands an investigation of the 1946 balloting on the grounds that the re- 
sults were fraudulent and invalid, there is no reason for believing that the majority vote 
was not cast against the Monarchy. Umberto II, when he accused the government of 
assuming power arbitrarily and then made his precipitous departure from Italy, did not 
render a service to his country. 

12 See Atii Parlamentari (cited in n. 2), pp. 95-96. In view of this decision, it would 
appear that the Communist-Socialist claim that the spirit of the Constitution enshrines 
P.R. is a stretched and wishful interpretation of the document. The Constitution spe- 
cifically provides only that ‘The Chamber of Deputies is elected by direct,. universal 
suffrage in the ratio of one deputy for every 80,000 inhabitants, or fraction thereof ex- 
ceeding 40,000." Constitution, 1948, Article 58. 

13 The law provides for a list system of P.R. with a preference of three or four votes, 
depending on the number of deputies to be elected within a district. Seats are assigned to 
31 districts on the basis of the population ratio provided by the Constitution. In 80 of 
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Drafting a law for the Senate did not prove as simple. More time was con- 
sumed in connection with this problem than with any other confronting the 
Assembly. The Left generally supported the theory that there should be no 
great difference between the upper and lower chambers and opposed the idea 
of two different electoral laws. At the most, the Communist and Socialist parties 
were willing to recognize only the distinctions in voting and eligibility ages 
which were eventually incorporated into the law.“ On the other hand, there 
were many who wanted to avoid a Senate which would be nothing more than 
a duplicate of the Chamber of Deputies, and the age and eligibility differences 
were not considered sufficient to create the marked contrast which was sought: 

In the early phases of the discussion’ the Christian Democrats came forward 
with a plan which was essentially corporative in nature, in that representation 
was to be based on professional categories of the society, including the non- 
` economic. Having met with defeat on this proposal, they joined forces with the 
Republicans and were successful in forcing the opposition to accept a law which 
takes the major regions of Italy into consideration in apportioning seats and 
which attempts a fusion of the uninominal and P.R. principles.“ The vninomi~ 
nal system, however, applies only in the event that a candidate receives 65 
per cent or more of the votes cast in the college in which he presents himself. 
Barring this, the college is combined with all the others in the region in which 
the 65 per cent rule has not been applied, and the d’Hondt method of P.R. is 
used for apportioning the seats among the lists or groups of allied candidates." 


these districts, a simple-quotient method is used for purposes of distributing the seats 
among the competing lists. The 31st district is the Velle d’Aosta, for which a special 
uninominal system has been established. Remainders from the 30 districts are gathered 
in a National College in which seats are assignéd on the basis of a national quotient. No 
party which has failed to elect at least one deputy in a normal constituency can profit 
from the operation of the National College. i 

All citizens 21 years or older can vote, and any citizen 25 or older can be a candidate, 
except for certain classes of diplomats, public officials and ex-Fascists who are excluded. 
See Testo unico delle leggi per la elezione della Camera det Deputati, 5 febbrato 1948, n. 26, 
Gazzetia uffictale, No. 30, February 6, 1948, Articles 1-3, 5, 7-8, 10-11, 42, 59-60 and 
Title VI. : 

1“ A candidate for the Senate must have reached his fortieth birthday, while the voting 
age for this body was raised from 21 to 25 years. Constitution, 1948, Article 58. 

15 The regional principle was written into the Constitution and provides that seats 
shall be apportioned in the ratio of one to every 200,000 inhabitants or fraction thereof 
exceeding 100,000. Each region, however, is entitled to at least six senators, except for 
the Valle d’Aosta which is assigned one. Constitution, 1948, Article 57. - 

18 The law permits candidates of different parties to combine for purposes of the 
P.R. system. In addition to applying the d’Hondt method, the regional Electoral Office 
must prepare a graduated list of the candidates in each group in order to make the actual 
assignments. This is done by multiplying the individual candidate’s total vote by 100 and 
dividing the result by the total number of registered voters of the college in which the 
candidacy occurred. . i 

If the 65% rule has been applied to all but one college within a region, the remaining 
college is treated as a uninominal system, and the candidate with the greatest number of 
votes is declared elected. In case of a tie, the seat goes to the eldest candidate. The 
Valle d’ Aosta is also treated as a uninominal district. See Legge 6 febbraio 1948, n. 29, in 
Ministero dell’Interno, Le Leggi elettorali (Rome, 1953), Articles 17-19, 22-23, 
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In the senatorial elections of 1948, only 15 of the 237 elected were able to take 
advantage of the uninominal provision, so that for all intents and purposes 
a P.R. system prevailed for this chamber as well. Nevertheless, the differences 
between the laws were important and resulted in a Senate party division which 
differed from that of the Chamber. Adding to this difference was the fact that 
- the Senate also included 107 “Senators by right,” who were appointed under 
various provisions of the Constitution.” 


~ TI 


In the elections of 1948 the Christian Democrats returned absolute majorities 
to both chambers under the electoral‘ legislation passed by the Constituent 
Assembly. Although no serious complaints were voiced against the system in 
the early years of the last legislature, the atmosphere of acceptance or acquies- 
cence was to be short lived. Early in 1952 rumors began to circulate regarding 
a move on the part of the Government to introduce fundamental modifications 
in the P.R. law governing the Chamber of Deputies. By late summer the 
Government had spelled out both the mechanics of the new proposal and the 
rationale which lay behind it. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to analyze in great detail the arguments 
presented by the competing factions in and out of Parliament. I do wish to 
emphasize, however, that what transpired in Italy during the six-month period 
preceding the June elections would make invaluable material for a first-rate 
study in political behavior. I would suggest that behind the facade of emotion- 

“provoking words such as liberty, democracy, freedom, dictatorship, clerical 
government, the general interest, etc., lay a very fundamental group struggle 

“in Italian society which was basically responsible for the introduction of the 
new legislation and for the reaction of the parties who opposed it. A careful 
analysis of what took place would quickly reveal that much more than a theory 
of representation was involved in the long debate of the Christian Democratic 
proposal. Political theory was more often used as a gloss and rarely revealed, 
for example, the impact of present international conditions on the domestic 
policy of the Italian Government. 

As far as the center parties were concerned, their official justification for 
change can be summarized as follows: The threat to Italian democracy from 


17 Those who are Senators “by right” under Article 58 of the Constitution hold the 
position for life. Thesé include ex-Presidents of the Republic and five citizens, of high 
social, scientific, literary, or artistic merit, who are named by the President of the Re- 
public. The others held office only for the duration of the first Senate and consisted of 
those who had been members of the postwar Consultative Assembly, or members of the 
Constituent Assembly. who could meet one of the following additional requirements: (1) a 
former President of the Assembly or of the Council of Ministers; (2) an ex-member of 
the Senate dissolved under Fascism; (3) a person elected to three legislatures, including 
the Constituent Assembly; and (4) a person imprisoned for five or more years by the 
special Fascist tribunal for the defense of the state. Constitution, 1948, Transitory Pro- 
visions,- I. 
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the Left was still as great as it had been in 1948. Moreover, the administrative 
elections of 1951-52 had revealed a frightening resurgence of the political Right 
(the National Monarchists and the Italian Social Movement) with a consequent 
reduction of the Centers margin of security. If the trends of these elections 
were to prevail in 1953, it was obvious that the Parliament chosen under P.R. 
would be characterized by three power blocs, with the Center just able to muster 
a majority of the votes. This would mean unstable and disorderly govern- 
ment from which only the extremes could profit. And the fact that neither 
extreme really accepted the idea of a democratic state would naturally lead to 
attempts to destroy democracy by capitalizing on its weaknesses. In the light 
of this situation, the Center parties intended to enact a law which would guar- 
antee a strong and stable majority in Parliament in the event that the Center 
managed to get at least 50 per cent of the total vote cast in 1953. They hoped 
to correct the defects of P.R. which appear in close elections by providing a 
“premium” of seats to the majority group. It was obvious, the Center con- 
cluded, that the only motivation which lay behind the legislation was that of 
saving democracy by avoiding a repetition of what had occurred in the years 
1919-22.18 : 

The Left and Right replied that the Christian Democrats sought not only a 
stable government but also a means of insuring itself a majority in Parliament 
when it did not have one in the country. Nor was P.R. really at issue, since the 
Government had not raised objections to it so long as it had worked in favor 
of the Christian Democrats, as in 1948. The eleventh-hour changes were viewed 
as an immoral, undemocratic tactic whereby undue obstacles were being 
placed in the way of the minority in order to deprive it of the opportunity of 
coming to power peacefully. Above all, to scuttle P.R. was held to be in viola- 
tion of both the spirit of the Constitution which embodied it and the specific 
sections of the fundamental law which provide that a man’s vote shall be direct 
and equal. 

These were essentially the major themes which were repeated with slight 
variation throughout what turned out to be the longest, bitterest, and most 
indecorous parliamentary debate in Italy’s history as a Republic.!® What tran- 


18 The four-party accord on the law indicated that the legislation was designed “to 
insure the stability and efficiency of parliamentary institutions and the government, and 
to guarantee the ascension of the Italian people to a higher level of social justice. ...” 
See Italian Democratic Socialist Party, I soctalists democratics e la legge elettorale (Rome, 
1953), p. 5. This document also contains the party’s justification for its adherence to the 
Christian Democratic scheme. See also Átti Parlamentari (cited in n. 2), pp. 2-11; Il 
Popolo, April 4-5, 1953, for major Christian Democratic arguments in favor of the modi- 
fications. For an excellent summary of the Opposition’s objections to the law, see Atti 
- Parlamentari (cited in n. 2), pp. 13-31, 96-122, 148-73. 

19 Legge 81 marzo 1953, n. 148, Gazzetta ufficiale. No. 75, March 31, 1953, occupied the 
Italian Parliament from October 22, 1952, to March 30, 1953. For most of this period all 
other legislation was tied up. Since the law was introduced by Minister Scelba, it is_re- 
ferred to as the Scelba Law in this paper. 
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spired, in and out of Parliament, made a mockery of democratic institutions.*° 
The Left obstructed the legislative process to the limit in the name of saving 


‘democracy. against a “clerical dictatorship.” The Government stretched to 


the breaking point both the Constitution and the procedural regulations of 


` Parliament in order to force through the law in time for the 1953 elections. It 


justified some of its questionable tactics in the name of democracy, insisting 
that it was compelled to employ them by the dilatory activities and violence 
which had been provoked by the opposition in Parliament. The public 
propaganda of the Left focussed on the idea that the Center proposal was a 
legge truffa—a swindle law—while the Center parties called the project a 
legge anti-forca—an anti-gallows law. 

It is of course too early to gauge the precise impact which the parliamentary 
wrangling has had on free institutions in Italy. On the other hand, it would 
appear to be clear that the reputation of democracy has suffered in a country 
which for more than two decades had been exposed to the Fascist attitude of 
disdain and scorn toward free government. Indeed, the comments on the debate 
in Parliament which appeared in the anti-Communist newspapers were reminis~ 


‘cent of the press attitude toward democratic institutions during the 1920- 


1922 period. There were frequent references to the political immaturity of 
the Italians, to the need for order (ordine is a magic word for Italians and has 
sinister connotations for democracy), and to the desirability of disciplining the 
more “unruly” elements of Italian society.” 

The Government must have realized that the debate on its proposal would 
be heated and the opposition rigid, although later developments indicated that 


20 An objective view of what transpired can best be gleaned from a reading of the 
Parliamentary record, and of the following party newspapers over the period beginning 
in May, 1952, and extending through the elections of June 7-8, 1953: I} Popoto (DC); 
La Giustizia (PSDI); La Voce Repubblicana (PRI); Il Giornale d'Italia (PLI); L’Unita 
(PCI); Avanti! (PSI); Lotta Politica (MSI). The so-called independent newspapers, in- 
cluding Corriere della Sera of Milan, are not independent at all and distort fact as much 
as the party organs do. With the latter, however, one knows in advance what to expect. 

1 See Il Popolo, January 17, 1953, p. 1; La Giustizia, January 22, 1953, p. 1. De Gas- 
peri himself recognised that it was abnormal for the Government to make a law & matter 
of confidence when it was absolutely certain of a majority in Parliament. Moreover, there 
was something incongruous in the Christian Democratic position that the facts that the 
law finally passed and that it was designed to save Italy against Togliatti made it con- 
stitutional. See Ii Popolo, January 22, 1953, p. 1. For specific examples of the kind of 
pressure applied by the majority in Parliament, see Il Popolo, January 12, February 13, 
and March 22, 1953; L'Unità, February 12, March 25, and-April 1, 1953; Corriere della 
Sera, March 30, 1953. 

= Typical of this attitude was a mid-March comment by Tempo, one of Rome’s more 
conservative organs. ‘In fact,” ran the papers argument, “if the present democratic 
state has safeguarded the public order, in the sense that it has prevented a conflict of 
armed forces, preventing armed bands and audacity on the part of the people, De Gasperi 


` however finds himself today in the same conditions which confronted Mussolini in 1923: 


faced with the necessity of stabilising and perpetuating a situation of order by relying 
more on the energy, courage and decisions of men than on the equilibrium and harmony 
of things.” © 
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it had had no idea how successful the Left would be in delaying the legislation. 
In fact, the Communists and the Socialists gave advance notice that they would 
use all the legal means at their disposal in Parliament in order to prevent the . 
law’s passage.” One is led to wonder, therefore, what it was that caused the. 
Christian Democrats to go ahead with the law’s introduction, and to take this 
action so late in the term of the outgoing Chamber. The answer to the late intro- 
duction appears to lie in the initial hostility to the proposal which existed not 
only within the minor parties, with which the Christian Democrats were forced 
to negotiate for three months before reaching an agreement, but also within 
the ranks of the Government party itself.” 

The cause of the introduction itself must be sought in the administrative 
elections of 1951 and 1952. The former elections, which were confined almost 
entirely to the northern provinces, undoubtedly created some concern in the 
Christian Democratic hierarchy, since they revealed significant reductions in 
the party vote even in such Catholic strongholds as the regions of Veneto and 
Friuli-Venezia Giulia. But the figures were not excessively ominous and the 
Christian Democrats might have been counting on retaining the major part of 
its strength in the South where, in 1948, it had received over 50 per cent of the 
total vote cast while the Left just managed to get over the 20 per cent mark. 
But when the results were in for the twenty-five central and southern provinces 
which chose administrative councils in 1952, the concern of 1951 turned into 
hysteria in several quarters. The Left had made some gains almost everywhere; 
the Right, and especially the Italian Social Movement, had jumped markedly; 
the Christian Democrats had experienced a serious electoral defeat. In prov- 
inces such as Naples, Salerno, Rome, Perugia and Terni, the vote loss ranged 
from 40 to 62 per cent of the 1948 totals. Even in Sicily the party lost 337,000 
votes, or 37 per cent of its 1948 strength. The comparative figures for the 
1948 and 1951-52 elections are shown in Table I. 

In light of the above figures, one can appreciate the Christian Demo- 
cratic compulsion to stop and, if possible, to reverse the trend. Less understand- 
able, given the fact that the Republican party was the only minor party to 
record a decrease (and it was slight) in 1951-52, was the participation of the 
Liberal, Democratic and Republican parties in the Christian Democratic plan 


% See Corriere della Sera, October 29, 1952, p. 1. 

™« As late as June 24, 1952, there was division in the National Council of the DC 
party over the advisability of modifying P.R. See an account of the disposition of a De 
Gasperi motion expressing the need for a new electoral law in Avanit!, June 25, 1952, p. 1. 
The minor parties, in addition to their own internal divisions over the proposed change, 
were interested in guaranteeing that whatever scheme was finally adopted would not 
give the DC an absolute majority in the new Chamber. Corriere della Sera, November 1, 
1952, p. 1, carries a good analysis of the reason for delay. 

3 In the 25 provinces involved, the Social Movement jumped from 3.53 % of the total 
vote in 1948 to 13.7% in 1952. For the National Monarchists, the figures were 3.24% 
and 8.81% respectively. See VoL 2 of the election statistics cited in n. 3. These figures were 
procured from data which the Ministry of Interior has not yet released for public con- 
sumption. 
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, TABLE I. PARTY STRENGTH AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL VALID VOTES CAST 











General Administrative 
Party Elections Elections 
1948 1951-1932 - 
Center . 
Christian Democrat 48.5 35.5 
Democratic Socialist 7.1 7.3 
Liberal 3.8 3.8 
Republican 2.5 2.3 
Center Independent* 1.0 
61.9 49 
Left 
Communist-Socialist 31.0 32.7 
Left Independentt 1.9 
31.0 34 
Right - 
Social Movement 2.0 6.9 
— National Monarchist 2.8: 4.5 
4.8 11 
Others 2.3 ' 4.1 


* Allied with one or more of the Conter parties. 
t Allied with Communists, Socialists, or both. 


Source: Election statistics cited in note 3, pp. 128-35; Istituto Centrale di Statistica, 
Bollettino Mensile di Statistica, Vol. 26, pp. 33-35 (Sept., 1951), and Vol. 26, p. 27 (Oct., 
1951). 





The methods whereby certain leaders within these parties managed to bring 
their groups into the Christian Democratic camp would make for a most inter- 
esting and revealing study. The documentation for such a project would be . 
materially assisted by the fact that there were differences of opinion regarding | 
the electoral reform which were publicly expressed and which led to resignations 
and/or schisms in all of the minor parties prior to the elections. Even a cursory 
reading of the press leads one to the conclusion that more was involved than 
governmental stability and the preservation of democracy. Seats in Parliament, 
patronage, internal struggles for power, personal friendships or animosities, 
tactical party strategy and myriad other inarticulated but vitally important 

_ factors helped to shape the decisions which were eventually reached. Only when 
these factors have been adequately catalogued and analyzed can one begin to 
make meaningful statements about the behavior of these complex organiza- 
tions. i : 
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The one completely unexpected development—one which threatened to wipe 
out the minor party advantages under the Scelba Law—occurred with the dis- 
solution of the Senate shortly after the new electoral law was finally approved 
by the upper house. The Government and “independent” press had rumored 
and favored this development on the theory that the debate in the Senate had 
created a permanent rift which would make its functioning in the future, ex- 
tremely difficult. This argument was manifestly weak, since a close election, 
which would necessarily take place under the 1948 law, would result in a precari- 
ous Center majority. The other reason put forward was that a Senate election 
within another year would be both wasteful and unwanted by the electorate.” 

The matter of dissolution raised two problems for the minor parties. In the 
first place, they faced the loss of their “Senators by right,” the number of 
which had equalled or exceeded the number of Senators they had elected in 
1948. This in turn could lead to the possibility of a future Senate in which the 
Center majority would be so narrow that the Christian Democrats would be 
compelled to cooperate with the Monarchists, and perhaps the neo-Fascists, 
in order to govern. Although the minor parties split internally on the question, 
the leaders in favor of going along with the Christian Democrats prevailed. 


. Theoretically, the latter are supposed to have promised to settle the ‘Senators 


by right” question as soon as possible after the elections. In addition, there 
was optimistic talk about cooperation among the Center parties in the distribu- 
tion of uncontested Senate candidacies. The latter hope turned out to be an 
illusion, and little cooperation took place in fact. Strong factions in the Chris- 
tian Democratic party were opposed to making Senate seats available to the 
minor allies in order to keep their favor. These elements were in a strong 
position since the Scelba Law was already a matter of record. 

The dissolution was viewed as a tactical error in many quarters because of 
its manifest tendency to create animosities among the Center parties. More 
important was the possibility that the step would nullify the effect of the Scelba 
Law, in the sense that Parliament would be just as easily paralyzed in the Sen- 
ate should the elections be close. It was felt that such an eventuality.would lead 
either to another dissolution of the Senate or to a Right coalition in Parliament, 
with all of the negative consequences for the four-party agreement which the 
latter step would surely involve.?” It may well be that Alcide De Gasperi took 
the step because of a sincere conviction that the institutions of democracy 
had been too blatantly attacked and insulted in the Senate to permit that body 
to live out its term. It is also possible that the Prime Minister’s decision was 
based on the consideration that the simultaneous elections of both chambers 
would keep the polling places open for two full days instead of the single day 


3s See Giornale d'Italia, April 1, 1953, p. 1. As early as December 6, 1952, Mondo 
Economico posed the problem of maintaining staggered terms for the two houses, holding 
that there was little logic in having the Senate recess for almost four months during the 
1953 campaign and the Chamber for a like period during 1954. Suspending legislation over 
such lengthy periods was considered to be dangerous by this journal. 

27 See La Nazione (Florence), April 26, 1953, p. 1; April 80, 1953, p. 1. 
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authorized by the Scelba Law. The assumption which the Christian Democrats 
have always made is that a large vote operates in their favor. This and some of 
the other theories and assumptions suggested above can now be subjected to 
an empirical analysis in the light of what actually transpired at the polls. 


UI 


Over twenty-seven million Italians went to the polls in 1953, and they up- 
set a number of theories which had been suggested regarding the anticipated 
results. In the first place, contrary to many predictions, an extraordinarily high 
level of participation did not insure a victory for the Center. Tables II and 
‘II, which summarize the election returns of 1948 and 1953, show that the Cen- 
ter parties did not do as well in 1953 as they had done in 1948 in spite of the 
higher percentage turnout (93.7 per cent in 1953 as compared with 92.5 per 
cent in 1948). Conceivably the losses might have been greater if large numbers 
of electors had neglected the ballot boxes, since the Christian Democrats ob- 
tained a surprisingly low 35.5 per cent of the votes cast in 1951-52 (Table I), 
‘when only 89 per cent of the eligible voters participated. On the basis of avail- 
able data, however, it is not possible to test the validity of this hypothesis. 


TABLE II. RESULTS OF THE CHAMBER ELECTIONS OF 1948 anD 1953 














Total Valid Votes Deputies Elected 
1948 1953 % 1048 1938 % 
No. % No. g Chanel No 9% No g Chance 
DC 12,712,502 48.5 10,859,554 40.09 -—8.41 | 304 53.1 262 44.4 —8.7 
PRI 652,477 32.5 437,8890 1.6 —0.9 9 1.6 5 0.8 —0.8 
P8DI 1,858,346" 7.1 1,223,870 E 45 ~2.6 | 33 5.8 19 8.2 —2.6 
PLI 1,004,889 3.8 815,681 § 3.0 —0.8 19 3.3 14 2.4 —0.9 
PCr 8,187,047 31.0 6,122,688 223.6 44.3 | 188 381.9 148 24.2 +6.0 
PsI* . 3,440,222 12.7 75 12.7 
UP 171,177 0.6 
18 225,410 0.8 
PNM 729,174 2.8 1,856,661 6.9 -.1 14 2.4 40 6.8 +4.4 
MSI 526,670 2.0 1,580,395 5.8 -+38.8 6 1.0 29. 5.0 +4.0 
ADN 120,555 0.8 i 
PEASANT 96,025 0.4 3 1 0.2 
PPST 124,385 0.5 122,810 0.5 3 0.5 3 0.5 
PSDA 61,919 0.2 27,224 0.01 —0.10 1 0.2 0 0 —0.2 
OTHERS 316,656 1.2 85,088 0.4 -—0.8 
Totals: 28,220,150 100.0 27,089,184 100.0 573 100.0 590 100.0 


* PCI and PSI were combined in all constituencies under the label ‘Democratic Popular Front.” 
- The heading “OTHERS” includes 32 minor parties in 1948, and 18 minor parties in 1958. 
Valle d'Aosta, with uninominal system, exoluded in 1948 totals. ` 


XSY TO NAMES OF PARTIES (TABLES I-IX): 


DO: Christian Democratico Party PNM: National Monarchist Party 

PCI: Italian Communist Party MSI: Italian Social Movement 

PSI: Italian Socialist Party (Pietro Nenni) ADN: Demoocratio Alliance 

PSDI: Italian Democratic Socialist Party 18: Independent Socialists 
(Giuseppe Baragat) UP: Popular Unity 

PLI: Italian Liberal Party PSDA: Sardinian Action Party 

PRI: Italian Republican Party PPST: South Tyrol Popular Party 
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TABLE IU. RESULTS OF THE SENATE. ELECTIONS OF 1948 ann 1953 


Total Valid Votes 





1948 1953 
No CA No. % 
DC 10,809,640 48.0 9,854,754 40.7 
PRI 604,178 2.6 225,611 0.9 
PSDI 043,219 4.2 988,778 4.1 

” PRI-PSDI 610,660 2.7 . 
PLI 1,216,984 5.4 720,698 3.0 
PCI 6,080,148 20.9 
PSI $ 2,929,908 12.1 
PCI-PSI* 6,982,801 30.9 418,940 1.7 
UP 230,370 1.0 
PNM 398,610 1.7 1,734,275 7.1 
MBI 164,0092 0.7 1,482,101 68.1 
ADN 197,482 0.8 
OTHERS 852,456 8.8 396,488 1.6 
Totals: 22,657,200 100.0 24,299,546 100.0 


* PCI and PSI were combirled in all constituencies under the label "Domociatic Popular Front” in 1948, but 
in 1953 they were combined in only three regions. 
t The heading “OTHERS” includes 32 minor parties in 1948, and 18 minor ais in 1958. 


Secondly, it should be noted that the Center parties won in the Senate and 
lost in the Chamber elections by very narrow margins. A shift of only 57,000 
votes (0.2 per cent) in favor of the Center would have caused the premium 
provisions of the Scelba Law to go into operation. Under such circumstances 
the makeup of the Chamber would have differed markedly from what it turned 
out to be under the operation of the 1948 P.R. system which remained if ef- 
fect.2® In addition, the distribution of the national majority seats among the 
various constituencies would have resulted in the Center parties’ receiving a 
majority of the seats in many constituencies in which they constituted the 
minority.** Such a consequence could be averted only if the entire country were 
treated as a single constituency, with no effort being made to assign represen- 
tatives geographically on the basis of population. 

` Thirdly, although the Right made impressive gains over 1948, the decline of 
the Italian Social Movement (MSI) from 6.9 per cent in 1951-52 (Table I) 


3t If the Center parties had just managed to squeeze through with a majority, the 380 
seats assigned to the majority group under the Scelba Law would have been distributed 
as follows: DC, 306; PSDI, 34; PLI, 23; PRI, 12; South Tyrol Popular Party, 4; Sardinian 
Action Party, 1. For the minority parties, the 209 seats would have been assigned as 
follows: PCI, 93; PSI, 53; PNM, 29; MSI, 24; IS, 4; UP, 3; ADN, 2. Cf. the actual dis- 
tribution under P. R. in Table I. 

33 This tendency to distort arbitrarily the constituency situation becomes pronounced 
under the Scelba Law in a close election. The complicated mathematics of the law need 
not be demonstrated in order to prove this. One need only bear in mind that distortion 
resulting from the distribution of a premium of 380 seats varies in inverse proportion to 
the gap which separates the majority and minority groups. This was only one of many 
bad features which the legislation contained. ; 
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to 5.0 per cent in 1953 should be underlined. Major internal divisions within 
the party, which became pronounced before the elections, affected its perform- 
ance adversely. On the other hand, the National Monarchist party secured 
more support than had been generally expected. An almost purely local situa- 
tion which will be explained below accounts for the strong showing of the 
- Monarchy. (See Tables IT and HI.) 

Contrary to many prognostications, the Left was not hurt by its determined 
obstruction of the Scelba Law or by the many political strikes which it called 
as a method of parliamentary coercion. The Communists and Socialists made 
gains everywhere, even in some of the most important Catholic Christian 
Democratic strongholds in the country. In a sense, the Left is correct in claim- 
ing that the elections constituted a popular referendum on the new electoral 
law. The electoral campaign was fought largely on the issue of P:R., and the 
voters rendered a somewhat surprising although not entirely unexpected judg- 
ment. 

Lastly, the most striking aspect of the returns lay in the poor performances 
of the minor Center parties. The extent of the setbacks.suffered is best seen in 
Tables I, II, and ITI. The Liberal-and Democratic Socialist parties, which had 
either maintained or improved their positions in 1951-52 over 1948, were weak- 
ened significantly in 1953. In the case of the Republican party, the defeat was 
so overwhelming as to raise the question whether it remains a significant party 
in contemporary Italy. 

Let us now turn to the interesting geographic variations in strength among 
the major parties. Tables IV and V provide a general picture of the positions 
of the respective political groupings within the major subdivisions of the 
country. One important observation to be made at the outset is that the posi- 
_ tion of the Christian Democrats in the Senate contests is not consistently 
superior to that of the lower house. On the other hand, both the Communists 
and the Socialists generally bring more voters into their columns in the Chamber 
races than in those for the Senate. Nevertheless; it does not appear justifiable 
to argue, as do many persons in Italy, that the voters in the age group 21-25 
are inclined to be more extremist in their political thinking than are their elder 
co-nationals. The Center would have had to enjoy more superior advantages 
in the Senate races before credence could be ascribed to this theory. Instead, 
in the case of the extreme Right, the 1953 results clearly point up the fact that 
both the Italian Social Movement and the National Monarchists achieved 
better results in the Senate races, in which the vote is extended only to those 
who are 25 years of age or older. Italian youth, then, does not appear to deviate 
radically in its political thinking and behavior from the pattern established by 
the older age groups. It would of course be much more valuable for analytical 
purposes to have a picture of the voting patterns of all age groups in Italy, 
but the data for this are not available. The subjection of a carefully controlled 
sample of the population to intensive depth interviews would be one way of 
testing this hypothesis. 





TABLE IV. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PARTY VOTES BY MAJOR GEOGRAPHICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


Chamber of Deputies 
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Insular 


Central 


North 


Bouth 





3 +9.9 


+ 8.4 


1.1 
1.6 
11.8 
0.9 


—1.0 


0.9 


1.9 


—7.0 


4.17 


0.1 
1.7 


— 1.3 3.4 -02 ~ 3.2 11.1 


0.4. 


0.1 0.8 


0.9 


* PCI and PSI were combined in all constituencies under the label “Democratic Popular Front.” 
t The heading “OTHERS” includes 34 minor parties in 1948, and 18 minor parties in 1958. 
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TABLE V. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PARTY VOTES BY MAJOR GEOGRAPHICAL SUBDIVISIONS 
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'* PCI and PSI were combined in all constituencies under the label “Democratie Popular Front.” 


t PLI and DC combined. 
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. In interpreting the geographic variations in party strength, the reader should 
bear in mind that a regional percentage is only an average made up of the figures 
pertaining to each party within the specific and smaller districts comprising 
a region. For example, while thé Christian Democratic performance illustrated 
by Tables IV and V is impressive for all regions, this strength is far from uni- 
form among the electoral subdivisions. In the Chamber elections, the Demo» 
christians received absolute majorities of the total votes cast in the northern 
districts of Como-Sondrio-Varese (51.2%), Brescia-Bergamo (59.1%), Verona- 


‘Padova-Vicenza-Rovigo (55.2%), Venezia-Treviso (50.4%), Udine-Belluno- 


Gorizia, (50.6%), and Valle d’Aosta (53.4%).*® On the other hand, the party 
fell to lows of 27.1 per cent in the district of Bologna-Ferrara~-Ravenna-Forll, 
and 30.3 per cent in the senatorial region of Emilia-Romagna. Thus the heavy 
concentration of its forces in the areas singled out above has a decided impact 
on the general data regarding the North as a whole which is reported in Tables 
IV and V. The heavy Catholic vote of the centers in which it is the majority 
party tends to obscure its weaknesses in the northern industrial regions. In 
no other major regional division is the gap between the highest and lowest 
returns as great as it is in the North. ` 

Some interesting observations can-also be made concerning the Left. While 
the forces of the Communist party are generally evenly divided among the 
major sectors of the country (Tables IV, V), its greatest power is concentrated 
in the regions of Emilia-Romagna, Tuscany and Umbria. (The same is true of 
the Socialist party.) The significance of this fact becomes clear when one recalls 
the popular belief that the Left in Italy draws its greatest support from the 
highly industrialized North. In the four Chamber districts encompassed by the 
region of Tuscany, the Communists alone received from 30.2 to 39.9 per cent 
of the total votes cast. In addition, the Communist and Socialist parties 
combined obtained absolute majorities in ‘the districts of Bologna-Ferrara- 
Ravenna-Florli (51.6%), Parma-Modena-Piacenza-Reggio nell’ Emilia (50.4%), 
Firenze-Pistoia (51.5%), and Siena-Arezzo-Grosseto (56.6%). Thus not Milan, 
Turin and Genoa, but the smaller, basically agricultural centers listed above 
appear as the most revolutionary communities in Italy. And the most radical 
of the revolutionaries is the mezzadro, the humble sharecropper who inhabits 
these regions! A long history of social consciousness engendered by a feudal 
owning class, and an ardent spirit of anti-clericalism are the reasons usually ad- ` 
vanced in explanation of this interesting phenomenon. Here is another problem 
well worth serious research, for the ability of the Italian extreme Left to main- 
tain its position in these areas and to penetrate the agricultural South promises 
to have a marked impact on Italian society. In fact the gains of the Left in the 


* The Christian Democrats were the victims of significant losses even in these “safe” 
districts. In 1948 the percentages for the Chamber districts cited above were 57.6%, 
66.8%, 62.3%, 57.3%, 57.8% and 59:0%, respectively. Moreover, in 1948 there were 
seven other districta in which they went over the 50 per cent mark but which in 1953 
did not return more than 45.2 per cent, and in most cases much less than this. Essentially 
the same pattern emerges from a comparison of the Senate results for the two elections, 


t 
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South—universally impressive in the last elections—were registered primarily 
by the Communist party. The abrupt manner in which the strength of the 
Nenni Socialists falls off in the provinces south of Rome means that they have 
not been able to equal the proselytizing efforts of their Communist allies in these 
places. The extent tc which the ratio of power between the two parties becomes 
modified in the South is attested to by the fact that in many cases the Com- 
munists alone received percentages in 1953 which were as high or higher than 
the combined Communist-Socialist returns in 1948. Finally, it is worth remark- 
” ing that the Left made gains over 1948 in all senatorial regions except Abruzzi- 
Molise and in all Chamber electoral districts except one in which the loss was 
only 0.4 per cent. By way of contrast, the Christian Democrats sustained losses 
in every region and district in Italy. 

On the basis of local returns there can be no doubt that the resurgence of the 
political Right is overwhelmingly a southern phenomenon. The concentrations 
of both the Monarchist and neo-Fascist forces are located primarily in the prov- 
inces south of the capital city. The only important exceptions occur in Pied- 
mont, where the Hcuse of Savoy still commands some sentimental attraction, 
. and in Umbria, where the neo-Fascists have experienced a certain revival. 
It is to be noted that both the extreme Left and Right made important gains 
in the South in 1953 at the expense of the Christian Democrats primarily and 
of the political Center as a whole. In no other section of the country was the 
trend away from the Center so pronounced, and this might well be an index to 
widespread dissatisfaction with the Government’s program, or lack of one. As 
a possible explanation for the growth of both extremes in the South, I would 
suggest the hypothesis that those Italians who are the most strongly tied to 
the Catholic Church express a protest vote by joining the ranks of the Mon- 
archist or neo-Fascist parties, whereas those not so emotionally identified in- 
cline toward the Socialist and Communist parties. 

The Nationalist Monarchist party looms as a much more regional or local 
movement than the Italian Social Movement. The former received almost 
25 per cent of its total national vote in the region of Campania, more specifi- 
cally, in the cities of Naples, Caserta, Benevento, Avellino and Salerno. Evi- 
dently the paternalistic symbol of the monarchy continues to have a certain at- 
traction for the southern Italians. And although it would appear that the 
leaders of the party are not really agreed on the return of a monarch, they used 
the symbol very acroitly throughout the electoral campaign. However unless 
important segments of the northern and central regions can be persuaded that 
the popular decision of 1946 should be reversed, the monarchist movement is 
not likely to become a serious threat to the Italian Republic. Nevertheless, the 
adherence which this party was able to encourage in the South is sufficiently 
important to warrant some serious contemplation and action on the part of 
those in Italy who see in this revival something more profound than mere nos- 
talgic reminiscing. ; 

The Liberal party was also affected adversely by the gains made by the polit- 
ical extremes in the South. The chief Liberal support had come from the re- 
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gions beginning with Abruzzi and extending throughout the South. The party 
leadership realized that the major threat would come precisely in these areas, 
since the Monarchists had been aiming their propaganda efforts primarily at 
those Liberals who also were favorable to the monarchy or who had become 
somewhat confused and disoriented by the lack of program and policy which 
had characterized the Liberal party for some time. The extent to which the Mon- 
archists succeeded is starkly revealed by the losses which the Liberals suffered 
in the regions of Campania, Puglia and Calabria—62.5, 70.7 and 77.8 per cent, 
respectively, of the percentages obtained in 1948. Only in Abruzzi was the 
party able to check the ebbing tide of Italian liberalism. In general the de- 
pletion was nearly catastrophic, and only some small gains which were achieved 
in the North saved the party from complete destruction. 

The exodus from the Republican party took place throughout the country. 
At Rome and the Marches, two of its previously strongest sectors, the party’s 
1953 percentages, as compared with those of 1948, were inferior to the extent 
of 59.1 and 54.4 per cent, respectively. Ground was lost even in the provinces 
of Ravenna and Forlì, where a long tradition of Garabaldian republicanism 
had served to furnish the party with enough votes to give it national status. 
The fact that it did not receive many more votes in 1953 than did either the 
Democratic Alliance or Popular Unity, neither of which had been in existence 
as parties prior to the spring of the year, is testimony to its near demise. It 
is entirely possible that, with the establishment of the Republic in 1946, the 
Republican party’s ratson d'être ceased to exist. An upsurge of the monarchist 
movement all over Italy might be the source of new life-blood for the Republi- 
cans, but if the issue of the Republic is the only positive program with which 
they can confront the electorate in the future, it is difficult to imagine how the 
party can regain its lost ground. 

The Democratic Socialist party presents a somewhat different problem. The 
last of many schisms within this group took place over the Scelba Law and 
resulted in the creation of the Popular Unity party. The direct competition of 
- this splinter group undoubtedly accounts for a portion of the Social Democratic 
losses, but since those who bolted received only 0.6 per cent of the total vote 
cast for the Chamber, and never more than 1.9 per cent of the total in any dis- 
trict, it is obvious that many of those who had previously supported the Demo- 
cratic Socialists went elsewhere in 1953. The data available at this time sug- 
gest that in the North the shift was to the Nenni Socialists. The latter made 
much of their formal separation from the Communists in the elections, and it is 
possible that many Democratic Socialists saw more in Pietro Nenni’s promises 
of a “Socialist alternative” than in the negative, policyless campaign conducted 
by Giuseppe Saragat and his followers. Conceivably, there were also many 
Democratic Socialists who did not approve of carrying political pragmatism 
to the point where the party’s former rigid stand in favor of P.R. was ‘argued 
away in favor of its support of the Scelba Law. In the South the situation is not 
as easily susceptible of analysis, since the Right made gains here equal or superi- 
or to those of the Communists and Socialists. In the region of Basilicata, for 
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example, Democratic Socialist strength fell from 12.4 per cent in 1948 to 2.5 
per cent in 1953. A portion of these votes were absorbed by the Communists and 
Socialists (they advanced from 25.2% to 32.7%), but others must have moved 
into the Monarchist and Italian Social Movement columns. Or one might offer 
‘the hypothesis that the right-wing Democratic Socialists voted for the Chris- 
tian Democrats, whereas the conservatives within the latter group moved a 
step or two over toward the Right. In any event, it is clear that Democratic 
Socialism in Italy, for many reasons—complex and simple—was the object 
of a serious reversal, even in the central and northern provinces, where it drew 
on à long and highly favorable historical tradition. 

From the standpoint of representation, Italy’s P.R. laws operate so as to 
provide expression for all of the main currents in Italian political thought (see 
Tables IT and ITT). An analysis of the seat distribution in both houses further 
amplifies the operation of P.R. in Italy, and shows that, at least in the Cham- 
ber, Italy’s P.R. method is sensitive to the political differences which exist at the 

- district levels (see Tables’ VI and VII). For example, the Democratic Social- 
ist seats are largely concentrated in the northern districts, while the Liberal 
party depends on the southern provinces for over 70 per cent of its represen- 
tation in the lower house. Still more pronounced’is the concentration of the 
Monarchist and Social Movement deputies in the South. The Christian Demo- 
crats and the Communists are obviously the strongest parties in both houses. 
The former obtained some representation in all of the electoral constituencies 
for both houses in 1953, while the latter failed completely only in one Chamber 
district (VIII) and in the senatorial region of Trentino-Alto-Adige. In addition 
Valle d’Aosta, where a plurality system prevails, was won by. the Christian 
Democrats in both instances. 

In the Senate there were ten different parties represented in 1953, but for all 
intents and purposes the number is eight, since the two South Tyrol Popular 
party senators vote consistently with the Christian Democrats, and the single 
Senator representing the Democratic Alliance from Campania owes his seat 
to the support received from the Left parties. The same number of parties is 
found in the present Chamber, the South Tyrol Popular Party having secured 
three deputies in District VIII and the Sardinian Peoples party one deputy in 
District XXX. All of the major parties returned at least one deputy only in 
District XIX, which includes the city of Rome, while in the Senate only in the 
regions of Piedmont, Lombardy, Campania and Sicily are six parties or more 
represented. On the whole, a greater atomization of the vote takes place in the 
South than in any other part of the country. The average number of parties 
represented from the thirty Chamber districts is 4.6 in 1953, compared to-3.4 
in 1948. This difference, however, stems largely from the fact that the Com- 
munists and the Socialists entered the lists as separate parties in 1953. Lastly, 
one should note the tendency toward a two-party system which exists in the 
regions of Emilia-Romagna, Tuscany, and Umbria. These are areas in which 
the level of political maturity is considered to be very high, and where the battle 
lines between the Christian Democrats and the Left are clearly and rigidly 
drawn. 
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Some distortion of the results occurs under both electoral laws, and to a 
greater degree in the Senate where the d’Hondt method, which favors the 
strongest parties, is used. Further distortion results in the Senate from the 
application of the 65 per cent uninominal rule, which cancels out the votes of 
the minority parties in the colleges where it is applied.*! In the Chamber the 
distortion was not as great, although a completely equitable system of utilizing 
remainders under P.R. has yet to be devised. The requirement of the Italian 
system that a party must have elected at least one deputy in a normal constitu- 
ency before it can take advantage of the distribution of remainders in the Na- 
tional College, left without any seats the Democratic Alliance, Popular Unity, 
and Independent Socialist parties—all of which helped to defeat the Scelba Law, 
under the application of which they would have received a few places in the 
Chamber. In spite of this the system is not subject to serious criticism from a 
P.R. standpoint, albeit the advocates of a majoritarian structure may deplore 
the tendency of any P.R. device to reflect too accurately the political nuances 
which divide the electorate. 

One major criticism which has been raised regarding the Senate system has 
to do with the provision which takes into consideration the relative performance 
of each candidate within the college in which he ran. Thus, after the seats 
to be distributed have been ascribed to the various party groups according 
to the method of d'Hondt, the actual assignments are made on the basis of _ 
a graduated list of candidates within each group which is not based on total 
votes alone, Thus if Candidate “A” with 15,000 votes received a greater per- 
centage of the total vote cast within his college than Candidate “B” who 
obtained 60,000 votes within his college, the former will appear higher on the 
- graduated list than the latter. It is said that this system penalizes the man who 
runs within a district where the turnout is high. Fortunately the instances of 
its application are so rare as to warrant press and other comment when it does 
occur. 
` The deviations from a pure P.R. distribution become much more pronounced 
when the results within each district are observed. An analysis of the percent- 
age vote and seat distribution among the parties which competed in the 
Chamber elections of 1948 and 1953 makes two things immediately apparent: 
the strongest parties (Christian Democrats and Communists) enjoy a decided 
advantage in the distribution of seats; and the National College does not re- 
move the deficiency which the minor parties suffer unless a minor party has 
some strong regional strength, as is the case of the Social Movement and the 
Monarchists. Except for two districts in 1948 (XII and XIII) in which the 
Christian Democrats received a higher vote than seat percentage, their seat 
advantage in both elections never falls below 0.8 per cent and is usually much 


1 In 1948, 15 Senators were elected under this provision. The 1953 results reflect the 
decline of the Christian Democrats, for they were able to take advantage of the rule 
in only four colleges as compared to fourteen in 1948. These four Senators came from the 
regions of Lombardy, Trentino-Alto Adige (2) and Veneto. In another Trentino college, 
the South Tyrol Popular party elected a Senator with 83.4% of the total vote! 
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above that. If the votes and seats of the Christian Democrats and the Com- 
munists are added together, the extent of the distortion is pointed up most 
clearly. Yet if seats are to be apportioned on the basis of population within 
specific districts, this kind of deviation from pure P.R. is to be expected. It is 
well known that a proportional assignment of seats on the basis of a single na- 
tional district comes closest to giving a perfectly accurate reflection of the votes 
which have been cast for competing parties. Table VIII compares the present 
Italian system with what the results would have been under such a pure form 
of P.R. 


x 


TABLE VIII. COMPARISON OF SEAT DISTRIBUTION UNDER PRESENT SYSTEM AND PURE P.R. 











Party Votes Remainder ee Laird Difference 
DC 10 , 859 , 554 48 ,850* 262 237 —25 
PCI 6,122,638 44 ,248* 143 136 — 7 
PSI 3,440 ,222 43 ,586* 75 75 
PNM 1,856,661 20,100 40 40 
MSI 1,580,395 39,319* 29 35 +6 
PLI 815,681 35,143* 14 18 +4 
PSDI 1,223,870 30,188 19 26 +7 
PRI 437 ,889 24 663 5 g 9 +4 
IS -3 225,410 41 ,754* 0 : 5 + 5 
UP 171,177 35 ,435* 0 4 + 4 
ADN 120 ,555 28,727 0 2 +2 
3 3 E 


PPST 122,810 30,298 
* Seat assigned on basis of ramainder, 


An entirely different result would have obtained if a plurality system had 
been applied to the Italian elections. It is of course difficult to draw up single- 
member constituencies where they do not exist in fact. If the thirty-one electoral 
districts had been used for this purpose, the Christian Democrats in 1953 would 
have won in all but three districts (XII, XIV, XVI). Adding the votes of the 
Socialists to those of the Communists would make the races close in many places, 
but would actually change the results in favor of the Left in only six more dis- 
tricts (I, III, VII, XIII, XV, XVIII). Or, if one ‘were to make Italy’s 91 prov- 
inces the basis of determining representation in the lower chamber, the Chris- 
tian Democrats in 1953 would have had a plurality in all but fifteen of them. 
Of the latter, fourteen would have gone to the Communists and one to the 
Socialists.” Although the Christian Democrats are far and away the strongest 
single party in Italy, it would not be safe to draw conclusions about its strength 
under a plurality system unless the districts for electing the present 590 mem- 
bers of the Chamber were actually drawn and the votes within them analyzed. 


% Because the official figures on the 1953 elections were not yet available at the time of 
writing, these statistics were taken from numerous Italian newspapers. Thus this conclu- 
sion may be slightly in error. 
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PERCENTAGE PARTY VOTE ON BASIS OF SIZE OF COMMUNITIOS 


CHAMBER AND SENATE 
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TABLE 1X. RURAL-URBAN NATURE OF THE VOTE, 1948 


Communities 
(By thousands of inhabitants) 
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For example, there is strong reason for believing that the Christian Democrats 
would not carry as many districts in the urban areas as they would in the coun- 
tryside. Table IX demonstrates that there are important differences between 
the urban and rural strength of.the parties in Italy. Note particularly the strik- 
ing contrast between the relative strength of the Christian Democrats and the 
Left in communities up to 5,000 inhabitants. It is in places such as these, which 
are legion in Italy, that the Christian Democrats draw the most from the elec- 
toral cooperation of prelates and the Catholic Action Civic Committees. Inter- 
esting too is the revelation that the strength of the Left is at its maximum in 
cities within the 100,000—-250,000 group rather than in the largest metropolises 
and that, in general, its strength is evenly distributed in all categories. Al- 
though Table IX is based on the 1948 elections, it does not appear that the 
~ situation has been modified significantly in 1953. Whenever the opportunity 
to compare Christian Democratic strength in the province as contrasted to 
the provincial capital presented itself, it was found that the vote was consistent- 
ly lower in the city. In fact, if any striking departures from the 1948 results 
are eventually revealed, they will doubtless occur in the rural areas where the 
Left has been concentrating its efforts in recent years. 


IV 


In conclusion, I should like briefly to consider the question whether P.R. 
is a logical and workable system for Italy. As far as the particular P.R. methods 
employed for each house of the Italian Parliament are concerned, the foregoing 
section demonstrated that both are mathematically equitable and give ade- 
quate representation to the major Italian political constellations. But those 
who are wary of P.R. might well point out that the recent elections substantiate 
the claim that P.R. encourages the formation of ungovernable legislatures. It 
is perfectly valid, for example, to conclude that the Christian Democrats will 
encounter major difficulties in the formation and maintenance of governments 
unless they are to make serious political concessions to either-the Monarchists 
or the Socialists. To the extent that they are compelled or elect to deal ex- 
clusively with the minor Center parties, their ability to provide Italy with 
the internal order characteristic of the first postwar Parliament will be 
decreased. f 

Yet it would not be correct to suggest that P.R. is a cause of this situation. 
Multi-parties existed in the country before P.R. was introduced for the first 
time in 1919. The uninominal, majoritarian system which prevailed for most 
of the years from unification of the peninsula to 1919 did not result in a two- 
party society in the American or British sense. Immediately upon liberation of 
the country in 1945, six and not two major parties reappeared on the Italian 
political scene, and all were agreed that P.R. would provide the best means of 
reflecting the differences within the country. , 

In dealing with P.R., the emphasis should be placed on its tendency to reflect 
and not to cause whatever political atomization may exist. In a country such as 
Italy it is highly questionable whether the majoritarian system can be defended 
either ideologically or technically. The theory of representation which insists ` 
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that the candidate elected represents all of the voters within his constituency 
would not be accepted by many of the Italian political parties, and assuredly 


-` by fewer of the electors themselves. Where, as in Italy, political issues are 


usually clear-cut, and radically divergent socio-economic views separate large 
segments of the population, the defeat of one’s candidate is construed as mean- 
ing not only a lack of effective representation, but also that the opponent elected 
will do everything possible to act against the interests of the defeated group. 

I would call this attitude more realistic than it is cynical. If some mythical 
concept often labelled the “general interest” does motivate Italian representa- 
tives, it would appear that this is true only when the myth does not seriously 
conflict with much more immediate and tangible interests. To the extent that 
this hypothesis is valid, I would say that P.R. operates as a critical escape 
valve rather than as an incentive to instability in Italy. One need not ponder for 
long the potential negative impact of a majoritarian system on Italian society. 
Those in Parliament might all be cut from the same political vine, but the un- 
represented would not be pacified by glowing speeches on what is best for the 
national or general interest. More than anything else, elections by plurality 
would so distort the political complexion of the country as to leave the unrepre- 
sented minorities no alternative to seeking new and perhaps violent means of 
achieving expression. f 

It is significant that not even the ill-fated Scelba Law aimed at a complete 
destruction of P.R., the Christian Democrats having publicly admitted that a 
system similar to what Italy had prior to 1919 could not be considered logical 
for the country. The Scelba Law, which endeavoured to incorporate the ad- 
vantages of both the P.R. and majoritarian approaches to representation, 
was an attempt to gloss over certain realities of Italian society which tended 
to be reflected in the realm of politics. For a society in which social equilibrium 
is basically stable, such a device might have merit. In Italy, however, it is quite 
probable that the legislation would have aggravated existing divisions. It” 
would therefore have fallen short of the prerequisite of a sound representative 
system suggested by James Pollock and Alfred de Grazia—i.e., that the method 
of representation tend to harmonize the various competing and/or conflicting 
elements in society. 

It seems to me that this prerequisite—which is fundamental—can best be | 
met only if electoral systems are devised and evaluated not abstractly but in 
terms of the concrete facts and needs apparent in each society. The Italian 
version of P.R. would, in this sense, appear to satisfy this requirement better 
than any other which has been suggested. 

I would add as a word of caution that stability for Italian institutions is not, 
in the final analysis, to be sought in the mechanics of electoral legislation but in 
the removal or modification of the conditions which have led to the armed peace 
which currently prevails among socio-political-economic groups of the society. 
Doubtless, the system of choosing representatives has bearing on this problem, 
snd a presumption in favor of P.R. should exist so long as it can be demon- 
strated that P.R., more than any other method, facilitates social compromise in 
the legislature. 


` THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION: THE. 
FARMER COMMITTEE SYSTEM* 


REED L. FRISCHKNECHT 
University of Utah 


The emergence in full flower, during the past twenty years, of the “positive 
state” has meant a great extension of administrative activity. This activity has 
-been attacked as undemocratic by some persons whose concern was primarily 
with the programs carried out rather than with the means used to execute the 
programs, But the friends and even the originators of the programs have some- 
times had an uncomfortable feeling that the traditional administrative mecha- 
nism has undemocratic tendencies. They have sought some means of democra- 
tizing the administrative process. 

The most ambitious—indeed, the only thoroughgoing—attempt has been 
the use by the United States Department of Agriculture of the farmer commit- 
tee system for the field service administration of agricultural price and income 
support programs, begun in 1933, and, since 1936, of the Agricultural Con- 
servation Programs. This farmer committee system comprises over 100,000 
farmers elected or appointed to serve on approximately 48 state, 3,000 county, 
and 29,000 community committees. The champions of this system believe that 
it decentralizes administration, putting authority and responsibility in: the 
hands of those immediately affected by the programs. Further, it supplies new 

_ vitality to administration by drawing the clientele into the administrative 
processes. These objectives have imposed a significant structural requirement - 
upon decentralized administration—the use of the committee system, a plural 
executive, in preference to a single administrator. 

The major units comprising the national administrative agency’s field serv- 
ice have always been the state and county offices under the direction of ap- 
pointed state and elected county farmer committees. Regional field offices in 
the role of “filtering plants” or coordinating units for program operations be- 
tween the national administrative agency and the forty-eight state field 
offices have never been maintained. However, control and coordination of these 
offices for general program administration have been effectuated, since 1936, by 
dividing the country into regions or areas under the supervision of regional or 
area, directors in the Washington office. 


* The author makes acknowledgment to the Research Committee of the University of 
Utah for assistance in the preparation of this study. 

1 For a description and analysis of these programs, see Reed L. Frischknecht, Farm 
Price and Income Support Programs, 1933-1950, Research Monograph Series: Number 
One, Institute of Government, University of Utah (Salt Lake City, 1953). 

2 Herein the phrase “national administrative agency” refers to the agency responsible 
for the execution of the price and income support programs and Agricultural Conservation 
Programs, that is, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 1933-1942; the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency, 1942-1945; and the Production and Marketing Administration, 
1945 to the present. 
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The farmer committee system has been pronounced a great success. Secre- 


tary Brannan called it “the most representative, efficient and democratic - 


mechanism that has ever been developed for the administration of farm pro- 
grams”; the national administrative agency has called it ‘the strong backbone 
of . . . operations in the field’; and a leading scholar in agricultural adminis- 
tration has said that “the farmer administrators of the program are members of 
an administrative organization which creates its esprit de corps out of its 
services to the farmers in pursuit of justice.’”® Farmers also have applauded the 
plan. If this testimony is accurate, practical decisions are taken at the state 
and local levels in a democratic way by groups of farmers who directly represent 
active and interested constituencies. 

Yet the teachings of public administration would cause one to anticipate 
quite different results. Is it feasible to decentralize administrative control over 
a program which by its nature requires national uniformity? Is it possible to 
engender active interest in administration on the part of the citizens affected? 

- Can a plural executive effectively carry on day-to-day administration? After 
twenty years of experience with the farmer committee system, it is possible to 
supply provisional answers to these questions. 


I 


This field service composed of state, county, and community farmer adminis- 
trative committees had its origin in the 1932 pre-election pronouncements of 
the Democratic party (later developed into a concrete organizational struc- 
ture), and in the exigencies of the time. 

In his Topeka address of September 14, 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt an- 
nounced that the new farm program would be decentralized and would make 
use of existing organizations as far as possible in order to avoid the development 
_ of a large bureaucracy in Washington. This promise was elaborated into a 
concept of “agricultural democracy” by Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, M. L. Wilson, then a professor at Montana State College, and Chester 
C. Davis, later the Administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, with the assistance of certain outside advisors.” 


3 Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, “Democracy Must Go Forward: 
Address, PMA Annual Conference, 1950” (Washington: Office of the Secretary, Mimeo- 
graphed, 1950), p. 16. 

4 Production and Marketing Administration, Report of the Administrator of the Pro- 
` duction and Marketing Administration 1947 (Washington, 1948), p. 8. i 

5 Charles M. Hardin, “The Politics of Agriculture in the United States,” Journal of 
Farm Economics, Vol. 32, pp. 541-83 (Nov., 1950), at p. 573. 

8 Bee Reorganization of the Department of Agriculture, Hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 82d Cong., lst sess., on S. 
Bill 1149, August ‘a 1951 (1951), p. 468, where one farmer said: “The abolition of this 
committee system ... would deal a crippling blow to the effective administration of our 
farm programs.” 

1 Letter from Henry A. Wallace, April 5, 1952: “My recollection is that M. L. Wilson, 
Chester Davis, and myself worked out the ‘farmer committee system.’ I was very proud 
of this because I looked on these committees as more nearly democracy in action, meeting 
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The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 said little about administration, 
although it did authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to use state and local 
committees at his discretion for field administration. The problem of establish- 
ing an administrative organization capable of putting the program into opera- 
tion was pressing, for the act passed on May 12, 1933, and crop plantings were 
already in advanced stages. The only organization at hand adequate to the task 
was the Federal-State Cooperative Agricultural Extension Service, which had 
county agents in more than two-thirds of the counties in the United States. 
This agency was pressed into service and it remained, in most states, the nu- 
cleus of the field service until 1942. 

A variety of state committee organizations was employed under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act during the period 1933-36. At the one extreme the 
director of the state extension service, as the state administrator, often ap- 
pointed a separate state advisory committee of farmers to help him administer 
the program for each basic crop for which a program was operative in that 
state.® At the other extreme the Secretary of Agriculture appointed the state 
director of extension, who would serve as chairman of the several committees, 
and appointed also the farmer members of a distinct committee for each of the 
several basic crops for which programs were in effect in the state. This complex 
system of state committees confused the farmer administrators, many of whom 
served on more than one committee, and also confused the farmers, who were ` 
required to sign a separate contract for each commodity on which they agreed 
to reduce production under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 


a national problem at the local level, than anything in the entire national set-up.” See 
also Russell Lord, The Agrarian Revival (New York, 1939), p. 147: “[Critics] . . . liked the 
contract feature but . . . [were] not sure the plan could be made democratic with the con- 
trol decentralized and with the workers, for the most part, unpaid. Wilson persuaded 
...[many] that it could be done, and... formed a small supporting committee— 
Henry A. Wallace of Iowa; Louis Clark of Nebraska, a mortgage broker; W. R. Ronald, 
a small city newspaperman; and R. R. Rogers of New Jersey, a life insurance man. This 
committee worked without funds or pay.” See also Donald C. Blaisdell, Government and 
Agriculture (New York, 1940), pp. 166-67: “Among the striking features of the farm 
program is the marked extent to which farmers and their representatives have become 
working parts of its operating mechanism. In large measure this development reflects 
the democratic philosophy of former Secretary Wallace and of former Undersecretary 


M. L. Wilson.... Mr. Wilson has shown unusual inventiveness. Farmer associations 
for administering agricultural adjustment ... are all based on ideas originally conceived 
by Mr. Wilson. 


“Probably no body of legislation comparable in scope to the farm program goes 
farther in providing effective tools of economic self-government.” 

8 Gladys Baker, The County Agent (Chicago, 1939), p. 94: “The southern state ex- 
tension leaders ... were generally more willing to assume a position of substantial re- 
sponsibility in their programs than extension leaders in other states.” Bee also Lord, 
The Agrarian Revival, p. 162: “Field action suggestions and orders were wired from 
Washington to the state directors of extension, partly as a test. Amid the ensuing flare- 
back a circular letter, bluntly drawn, was sent to the governors of the states. It told what 
was proposed for the alleviation of agricultural distress there, and added that the extension 
service would probably lead the program in each state; but, if not, a separate state AAA 
feld setup would have to be considered.” 
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, The Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 contemplated a 
system that was never put into effect. The program was to be state- 
administered with the support of grants-in-aid awarded to states which sub- 
mitted plans which met the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. The act 
required that the state agency be approved by the Secretary and that it employ 
county and community committees of elected farmers. No such plan was ever 
approved by the Secretary, although Congress, six months after the act’s 
passage, clearly anticipating such action, extended only until 1942 the Secre- 
tary’s authority-to administer the program as he saw fit.* 

The act provided that in the meantime the Secretary of Agriculture might 
provide for its administration through the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. The Secretary under this interim authority established in each state a 
State Soil Conservation Committee composed of five farmer members, with 
the director of the state agricultural extension service also generally a member. 
The appropriate regional director (located in Washington) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration designated thé chairman of the committee. 

Two.general patterns of operation were followed by state committees . 
throughout the United States. The board-agent formula was the standard set- 
up adopted in the North Central Region; the state committee functioned as 
the policy-determining board with the chairman serving as the state executive 
officer. He had direct charge of and responsibility for the administration of all 
programs operative in his state under policies set up by the state committee, 
within the regulations established by the regional directors. In the other four 
regions, the state committee served merely as an advisory body to a state exec- 
utive officer appointed by.and responsible to the appropriate regional director 
for program administration in his state. 

Under this administrative arrangement, the state extension service directors 
and their staffs played varied roles. In most states they retained full responsi- 
bility only for the educational phases of the programs. In many states outside 
the North Central Region, the director of extension remained as chairman. As 
such, he still carried most of the administrative responsibility, in many cases 
by sheer domination of other committee members, in other cases from absolute 
necessity if the job was to be done. In the remainder, including the North 
Central Region, the state director of extension served only as a committee 
member, the chairman being appointed from among the farmer members of the 
committee. 

There were two principal reasons for this more restricted role of extension: 
(1) the interference with traditional extension activities created a desire on the 


5 Public Law 170, 76th Cong., June 28, 1937. Several state plans were proposed but all 
were disapproved by the Secretary. Proposals have recently been made for making grants- 
in-aid to the states for carrying out the Class II or soil building practices under the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Programs. See Agricultural Act of 1948, Hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 80th Cong., 2d sess. on S. Bill 2318, April 12-14, 
1948 (1948), pp. 1-468. Since these hearings, one state plan has been proposed for ad- 
ministering the Agricultural Conservation Program in Mississippi. (Letter from Clay 
Lyle, Director, Mississippi State Agricultural Experiment Station and Extension Service, 
Jan. 3, 1953.) : 
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part of many directors to relinquish responsibility for the administration of 
- these programs which they had assumed in an emergency"; and (2) the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration found it necessary 
to maintain clear-cut lines of authority and responsibility for the administra- 
tion of a national program, a program not susceptible of being administered by 
grants-in-aid. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 gave a statutory basis to ie state 
committee system adopted under the Soil Conservation. and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act. It directed the Secretary to establish in each state a farmer commit- 
tee of three to five members, with the director of the extension service serving as - 
ex officio member. The chairman is now a farmer member of the committee. 
Since 1938 most state committees have attempted to assume collective responsi- 
bility-for administration. In many states the committee has functioned like a 
commission, with each member actually administering a single phase of pro- 
gram operations but with collective responsibility in the whole committee for 
the totality of program operations. 

The next level of administrative organization has been the county. Two 
major considerations dictated its choice as the basic unit for local administra- 
tion. First, the county was a familiar political unit; second, the county agricul- 
tural agents, who played such an important role in the initial administration 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, were organized on that basis.2 

The first step in organization involved the holding of educational meetings 
by the county agricultural agent, assisted by a temporary county educational 
campaign committee, in each of some 2,500 rural counties in the United States. 
This emergency activity of thoroughly acquainting farmers with-the various 
production adjustment programs, in addition to the work involved in organiz- 
ihg community and county production control associations, occupied most of 
the time of state extension services during 1934-35." After the educational 


—10 General Farm Legislation, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, 75th Cong., 2d sess., on 8. R. 158, October 4, 1937, Part II (1937), p. 1919. 

1 The real core of the problem at that time has been ably described as follows: “ ‘Give 
us the money; we’ll run our own program. We know this part of the country and these 
people. You don’t.’ This, as ever, was the cry of the state leaders. 

“And Washington, retorting: ‘Do you as a state leader put a man in a county, hand 
him public funds, and simply turn him loose? You don’t. And we can’t, and won’t, take 
responsibility for the dispersal of all this federal money without a degree of authority as to 
programs and methods.’ 

“Lawyers examining the Smith-Lever Act (1914) in Washington found that it gave the 
Secretary of Agriculture no real authority over the state and county extension forces. 
Specialists in organisation, examining the betangled wildwood of Departmental organisa- 
tion charts, threw up their hands. They called for a New Deal as to organization within 
the Department.” (Lord, The Agrarian Revival, p. 163.) 

1 John D. Lewis, “Democratic Planning in Agriculture,” this Ruvimw, Vol. 35, p. 232- 
49 (April, 1941), at p. 240. 

13 Federal Extension Service, Serving American Agriculture, A Report of Extension 
. Work in Agriculture and Home Economics in 1988, p. 5: “County Agents devoted a total 
_ of 191,346 days to the promotion of the various emergency campaigns.” See also Lord, 
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meetings, the directors of state extension services or the state committees ap- 
pointed temporary county committees for the purpose of conducting elections 
for permanent community committeemen.. 

Each producer of a basic commodity was required to execute an application 
for membership, in the form of a contract to limit his planted acreage or pro- 
duction for the years 1933-35, in a county production-control association.“ 
These production-control associations, one of which was established in each 
county for every basic commodity for which a program was operative" in that 
county, were the basic administrative units. Thus a farmer might belong, as 
thousands did, to county wheat, corn-hog, sugar beet, and other production- 
control associations all at the same time. It was not intended that such associa- 
tions should replace any farm organization or usurp their functions; they were 
created for one purpose only—to administer the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933 in their counties. 

The formal internal organization of each production-control association 
consisted of five offices. First, the general governing body of the association 
was its board of directors, composed of the chairmen of the several community 
committees in the county. At its annual meeting this board elected from among 
its membership a president and a secretary—the latter usually the county 
agricultural agent of the extension service—and also a treasurer, who was not 
required to be a board member. It also elected from its membership a county 
allotment committee of three members; the president of the association was ex 
officto a member and chairman of this committee. 

A district production-control association which included several counties 
was established when the production of the particular basic commodity was 
not sufficient in those counties to warrant setting up separate county associa- 
tions, and also in those cases where counties did not have county agricultural 
agents. Each county in the district association was considered to be a commu- 
nity, or, if it embraced a large area, several communities. The formal organi- 
zation of the district association was the same as that of the county association. 

As early as 1934, particularly in diversified crop areas, farmers complained 


The Agrarian Revival, p. 171: “After great adjustment drives in one-crop areas, as many 
as six or a dozen members of a state extension staff will be temporarily incapacitated by 
physical and nervous exhaustion. Kansas sent four men to the hospital after the initial 
drive for wheat reduction in 1934.” William Peterson, Director, Utah State Agricultural 
Extension Service, reported: “One of the weaknesses of the Extension work in Utah is 
that the staff, in general, has been driven so hard with the multiplicity of duties, that many 
are just at the breaking point. ... The personnel of the Service has been crowded and 
driven in a greater urgency than in any other period within my experience.” “Annual 
Report of Director of Extension, Utah 1935,” typewritten (Logan, 1935), p. 9. 

“ For example, see Wheat Section, Production Division, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Articles of Association of the Wheat Production Control Assoctaiton (Wash- 
ington, 1933), p. 1. 

During the period 1933-34, there were 4,706 production-control associations in opera- 
tion for the wheat, cotton, corn-hog, and tobacco adjustment programs. See “Summary of 
the 1934 Agricultural Adjustment Program,” Extension Service Review, Vol. 6, p. 15 
(Jan.-Feb., 1935). 
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about the number of production-control associations in a single county. The 
principal complaint was that the administrative cost of maintaining so many 
different production-control associations was excessive. After the decision of 
the Supreme Court invalidating the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, and 
subsequent passage of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act in 
1936," the various commodity adjustment programs were replaced by a single 
program—the Agricultural Conservation Program—open to all farmers. The 
production-control associations were dissolved, and were replaced, by ad- 
ministrative action of the Secretary of Agriculture, with a single agricultural 
conservation association in each county. 

.Farmers participating in the Agricultural Conservation Program were auto- 
matically members of the new association in their respective counties. In 1936, 
over 2,700 county agricultural conservation associations replaced the more 
than 4,000 county and district production-control associations. These new 
county administrative units were formed under Articles of Association ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture, since no state plan for administering _ 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 had been approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture as the Congress had intended. 

The organizational structure of the county agricultural conservation associa- 
tion was very similar to that of its predecessor, the county production-control 
association. Chairmen of the community committees constituted the board of 
directors. This board elected all officers of the association, including a president 
and vice-president, who had to be board members, and a county executive 
committee.!* The county executive committee, composed of the president, the 
vice-president, and one other board member, was charged with the county 
administration of price and income support programs as well as of the Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program.’ 

During this period the responsibilities of the state extension services and their 
county agricultural agents were twofold. Their first efforts were educational in 
nature. In 1937 county agents spent about one-fourth of their time in acquaint- 
ing farmers with the Agricultural Conservation Programs. Their second major 
responsibility was that of directing the administration of the Agricultural 
Conservation Program by the county executive committee, or “county com- 
mittee,” as the farmers called it. In both respects, and for much the same rea- 
sons, extension activity varied considerably throughout the United States under 
this administrative arrangement. 


18 United States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1 (1936). 

17 Public Law 461, 74th Cong., Feb. 29, 1936. 

48 In the Southern states, the county agricultural agent served as secretary, a member 
of his staff as treasurer. In other regions, the county agent was usually elected secretary 
` by the board of directors. See Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Agricultural 
` Conservation 1986, A Report of the Activiites of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 

(Washington, 1936), p. 60. 

1° In the Northeast Region, the third member did not have to be a board member; 
in the North Central Region, the county agent served ex officio asa committee member 
without vote. - 
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With the passage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, the county 
committee system acquired a specific statutory basis. The act specified the. 
composition and structure of the county committee and directed that it be 
used for local administration of price and income support programs and the 
Agricultural Conservation Program. Actually, the act merely gave statutory 
effect to the use made of this device for administrative purposes since 1933 
under the broad provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 and 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936. 

- The act provided for a county agricultural conservation committee of three 
members, who had to be farmers, and a secretary. In September, 1949, effective 
with the 1950 elections, Secretary Brannan, acting under the provisions of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 as amended by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, provided for the expansion of the com- 
mittee to consist of a chairman, a vice-chairman, a third regular member, and 
first and second alternates who should serve as acting or regular members, in 
the order elected, under specified conditions.?° On that occasion also the name of 
the county agricultural conservation committee was changed to production and 
marketing administration county committee. 

Since 1938 county committee members have been indirectly elected at a 
county convention for a year’s term, with no limit upon the number of terms. 
Delegates to this convention, one from each community administrative area, 
are elected directly at the time of the annual election of community committee- 
men. 

The lowest level of administrative organization is the community. When the 
Triple-A was launched in 1933, the county agricultural agent or a temporary 
county committee of farmers districted éach rural county into administrative 
areas called communities. Distinct systems of communities were established 
for each production-adjustment program operative in the county. The number 
of communities depended upon the size of the county, the number of producers . 
of the commodity concerned, and the county’s acreage or production record in 
the particular commodity. Geographical considerations and political boundaries 
such as those of voting districts or precincts were taken into account in fixing 
the boundaries. 

The temporary county committee or the county agent established temporary 
community campaign committees of three or more members by direct appoint- 
ment. These temporary community committees helped conduct educational 
meetings and the preliminary contract sign-up campaigns in their respective 
communities or administrative areas. Upon the completion of the educational 
and sign-up campaigns, those producers who signed contracts, and thereby 
became eligible voting members of the county production-contro! association 
for the commodity in question, elected permanent community committees. 
Each community committee consisted of from three to five members. The chair- 


20 Production and Marketing Administration, Regulations of the Secretary of Agricul- 
turs Governing PMA County and Community Commitiees 1949 (Washington, 1949), p. 1. 
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man of each committee represented the community as a member of the board 
of directors of the county production-control association.” 

In most cases the temporary committeemen were elected to the permanent 
community committee. The separate adjustment program for each commodity 
made for a multitude of local committees. Often a farmer was a member of 
four or more community committees—one for each commodity for which a 
program was operative-in his county and under which he had signed a contract. 
Cooperating farmers also voted in as many community elections as they had 
signed separate commodity adjustment contracts. Since administrative ex- 
penses were deducted from growers’ benefit payments, agitation for a simplified 
structural organization soon developed. Most important, from an administra- 
tive point of view, was the fact that this situation stretched the county agent’s 
or county committee’s “span of control” to the point where adequate adminis- 
trative supervision was impossible. 

With the passage of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 
1936, and the creation of a single county agricultural conservation association, 
each county was districted into new community administrative areas. Once 
again a temporary county agricultural conservation committee was appointed 
in each county, and with the county agent’s help conducted educational 
meetings. These were followed by the election of permanent community com- 
mittees consisting of a chairman, two members, and an alternate committee- 
man.” The cooperating farmer was now a member of only one, committee, 
eligible to vote in a single community election and to hold a position on the 
community committee if elected. 

Two years later the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938,.which provided 
for an enlarged farm program, made mandatory the use of community commit- 
tees.” During the years 1936-38 these administrative units had been authorized 
by law, but the statute left to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture the 

‘extent of their use. Since the 1938 Agricultural Conservation Program was 
already in effect when the Act of 1938 became law and committeemen for that 
year had already been elected, the community committees established under 
the authority of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 
functioned through that year. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 provided that no community ad- 
ministrative area could include more than one county, or parts of different 
counties.“ The farmers in such an administrative area, and participating in 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Agricultural Adjustment, A Report of 
Administration of the Agricultural Adjustment Act May, 1988, to February, 1984, p. 135. 

= Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Agricultural Conservation 1986 (cited in n. 
18), p. 59. 

® Public Law 480, 75th Cong., Feb. 16, 1938. See Section 388 (a): ‘The provisions 
of section 8(b) and section 11 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as . 
amended, relating to the utilization of ... local committees... shall apply in the ad- 
ministration of this Act; and the Secretary shall, for such purposes, utilise the same local 

. committees....” 

u Public Law 480, 75th Cong., Feb. 16, 1988, Section 101(b). However, unique sr- 
rangements were made between state committees for the administration of programs in 


om, 
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the various programs administered in the area, are eligible to vote in the direct 
election of community committeemen and of a delegate to the annual county 
convention for the purpose of electing the county committee.” During the past 
fourteen years such committees have existed in most counties in the United 
States.” 

From 1938 to 1950 the community committee was composed of three mem- 
bers. Effective with the 1950 elections, committee membership was expanded 
to include first and second alternates, who serve as committee members in case 
of the temporary absence of a member or in the case of the death, resignation, 
removal, or disqualification of a regular member.’ 


II 


In spite of the numerous official commendations of the farmer committee 
system, these committees have not in fact operated efficiently: indeed, there 
are many cases in which they cannot be said in any real sense to have operated 
at all. 

The state committees have demonstrated the weaknesses of the plural execu- 
tive in administration, and have developed other weaknesses of their own. Of 
necessity, committees meet infrequently, and cannot carry on the day-to-day 
administration for which they are responsible. Individual state committeemen 
charged with supervision of particular programs often give direct orders to 
state office personnel. This factor alone has made for much confusion and the 
lack of “unity of command,” because the office personnel look to the state 
executive officer for direction but he has no final authority and cannot always 
establish firm priorities for work completion. In addition, it is regrettably true 
that most committeemen are not trained to discharge responsibilities in man- 
agement and administration.’ Committeemen have demonstrated sincerity, 
earnestness, and integrity, but these qualities are not enough. 


_inaccessible areas. For example, see Utah State AAA Committee, “Minutes of State 


Committee Meeting, July 9, 1942,” typewritten (Logan: State Office, 1942), p. 3: “The 
ACP supervision work of the Goshute Indian Reservation in Juab County, Utah, has been 
handled up to date by Nevada through the White Pine County Office....It was the 
decision of the Utah State Committee that inasmuch as they are willing to continue the 
work, it should be handled from there.” See also Utah State AAA Committee, “Minutes 
of State Committee Meeting, March 18, 1942,” typewritten (Logan: State Office, 1942), 


- p. 3: “The Executive Assistant read a letter from Summit County requesting approval 


of the State Committee for the transfer of farms and ranches in the Lone Tree area in 
Summit County to Sweetwater County, Wyoming, in order to facilitate supervision. This 
letter was written upon request of the farmers and ranchers. An explanation was given 
that it would be more economical to supervise this area from Wyoming than from Utah.” 

2 Public Law 480, 75th Cong., Feb. 16, 1938, Section 101(b). See also the Regulations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture cited in n. 20, p. 1. 

# In the sparsely settled, or mainly urban, counties, community committees are not 
utilized. For example, Nevada has no community committees. See Reorganization of the 
Department of Agriculture, Senate Hearings, August 28, 1951, p. 420. f 

37 Regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, cited in n. 20. 

28 This fact is certainly implied in former Secretary Anderson’s response to repeated 
questions from members of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry aa to why >- 
the national administrative agency had not utilixed state committees more and in the 
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Evidence on such a topic must be anecdotal. The following examples are 
solely from Utah, but experienced agricultural administrators have agreed 
that they are representative. In 1942 a member of the Utah state committee 
noted that the committeemen “have handled only the emergency work that 
had to be done and have given very little thought to the entire job.’’** Three 
years later the state committee was called to account by the Director of the 
Western Region of the Agricultural Adjustment Agency because the state had 
not completed its 1944 program operations; it “had no definite explanation to 
give Washington.’*° The Director had had this experience before: 

Speaking of delinquent states, Director Geissler said that he had never-seen a change 


in the status of work where either county or state committees got too far behind... . He 
thought that there was need for more definite and quick action.® 


These episodes are representative of the experience in many states, and well 
illustrate a major defect inherent in administration by plural executive bodies 
—the lack of a definite center of responsibility. 

Fortunately the difficulties to which administration by committees gives 
rise have led to the practical abdication of this function by the committees, 
In most states the state executive officer has assumed the responsibility for 
making decisions on daily program operations in areas of both administration 
and program policy. This has been necessary in order to maintain unity of 
command within the state office and clear lines of authority and responsibility 
between the national administrative agency and the field service. In states 
where this has not occurred, the executive officer functions as the agent of the 
state committee, which determines administrative policy and is collectively 
responsible for administration but has delegated the responsibility for day-to- 
day operations to the executive officer. 

The actual functioning of administration at the county level was determined, 
during the period 1933-42, not by the formal regulations issued by the na- 
tional administrative agency, but rather by other factors. The most important 
of these was the policy adopted by the directors of individual state extension 
services. In a few states this policy was one which considered the county agent 
as a, staff advisor to the county committee. In this case the county committees 
were the important administrative agencies in fact as well as in theory. In most 
states, however, the prevailing attitude and adopted policy was that actual ad- 
ministrative control should be exercised directly by the county agent. In part 
this is attributable to the desire of state extension service directors to dominate 


manner some witnesses claimed they did: “As we in the Department have indicated on 
many occasions, we favor giving State Committees as much authority and responsibility 
as may be practicable and feasible in carrying out the... programs.” See Agricultural 
Act of 1948 (Senate hearings cited in n. 9), p. 40. : 
_ Utah State AAA Committee, “Minutes of State Committee Meeting, July 9, 1942,” 
typewritten (Logan: State Office, 1942), p. 3. 

3 Utah State AAA Committee, “Minutes of State Committee Meeting, July 20, 1945 ” 
typewritten (Logan: State Office, 1945), p. 1. 

" Ibid. 
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all governmental contacts with the farmers. However, there were sound reasons 
as well. Farmer administrative experience was almost non-existent. The county 
agent, on the other hand, not only was generally respected and trusted by 
farmers but also was capable of directing the execution of the necessary “paper 
work” involved. Moreover, the administrative cost of the programs was an im- 
portant consideration. At the county level, administrative expenses were de- 
ducted from benefit payments the farmers received. The more the administra- 
tive work was assumed by the county agent and his office staff, the smaller 
were the expenses of the county association. During these years the office of 
the county agent was in fact the office of the county committee, which paid a 
portion of the expense involved. . 

In 1942, however, there came a sharp break. The national administrative 
agency desired to place full responsibility upon county committeemen, since 
it could not maintain clear lines of authority and responsibility without control 
over the county agents. The extension service directors, on the other hand, 
wished to retain control of the county agents, and they saw them falling under 
the influence of the national administrative agency.” In addition, many direc- 
tors desired to return to their traditional educational and demonstrational 
work. Since 1942, therefore, the agents have in general served merely as ex 
oficio committee members. 

How have county committees operated since this divorcement? What does 
the record indicate about the efficiency of county committees? Where com- 
mittees have attempted to carry on the work themselves, the result has been 
delay and confusion. In 1945 the Utah state committee inquired into adminis- 
tration in one county: 

Messrs. Hopkins and Larsen [members of state committee] stated that few meetings 
' were held in the county and that committee action was not taken on any of the problems 
that arose. They stated that Mr. ——————— [member of county committee] would come 
into the office and outline things as he wanted them and generally upset the routine of 
work already being followed. ... Mr. George [member of state committee] said that the 


county office force did not like to have Mr. ——————— come to the office because he con- 
fused them on procedure and generally disrupted their work....™ 


8 William Peterson, former director of the Utah State Agricultural Extension Service, 
said in an interview on August 20, 1951: “The people from Washington wanted to take 
over the county agents to administer the Act; I would not stand for that. Beginning then. 
[1942] the county agent had little to do with administration, but did carry on some educa- 
tional work.” 

3 Uteh State AAA Committee, “Minutes of State Committee Meeting, July 20, 1945,” 
typewritten (Salt Lake City: State Office, 1945), pp. 1—4. Conditions in this county at that 
time are revealed by the following comment: “Mr. Alired [State Executive Officer] re- 
ported to the committee the results of the visit . . . at ——————— County. He explained 
that approximately 300, 1944 applications for payment had been prepared in the office 
prior to the visit, [and that] County personnel were having difficulty in completing the 
work because of lack of organization. He explained that .. . instructions were given for 
completing the applications. He said that a schedule of work had been set up and assign- 
ments made to the County personnel for completing the work.” Utah State AAA Com- 
mittee, “Minutes of State Committee Meeting, April 5, 1945,” typewritten (Salt Lake 
City: State Office, 1945), pp. 1-2. ` 
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The chairman of the county committee replied: 


. that he still understood that it was the whole committee's responsibility to see that 
a job was done. Mr. Lee (chairman, State Committee] said that the State Committee held 
the chairman of the County committee responsible to see that other members of the 
County committee carried out assignments made to them. E. H. Anderson, member of the 
County committee, explained that he did not know the condition that compliance and 
application work deleened* to a member of the County committee] was in until it was too 
late.4 


The same problem arose again in 1949: 


Mr. Coombs [state farmer fieldman] reported that work was not progressing too satis- 
factorily in ———-———- County and that Mr. ———————, Chairman, was having some 
difficulty in keeping things moving. ... He reported [also] that they were not getting 


much accomplished in —-———— County because the County Committee was too busy 


on their own farm work to devote time to the job.* 


Unfortunately these are not isolated instances, but are fair examples of the 


operation of an administrative body which structurally defies the fundamental 


rules of public administration. 

It was necessary to fill the void left by the withdrawal of the county agent. 
In general this has been done by the employment of full-time office managers 
and clerical help. The Department of Agriculture has been reluctant to admit 
that this development has occurred. However, Mr. Gus F. Geissler, PMA Ad- 
ministrator 1951-53, conceded it: 

Mr. Geissler: We use the term “State and county committees” all the time. But that 
does not mean that part-time county committeemen actually are doing the job. They 


have the over-all, general responsibility, but, as you know, they have full-time em- 
` ployees in their county offices and we have full-time employees in our State officer. 


The folks that are actually inspecting these bin sites and doing the work on the policy 


laid down by the State Committee are generally full-time employees. That is true in 
county offices, too. 

Mr. Whitten [Democratic Representative, Mississippi]: In other words, it is under the 
supervision of the county committee. 

Mr. Getssler: We probably say county officer or state officer, but we just follow the 
terminology whereby we say state and county committee. But it does not mean they 
actually do all this work themselves.* 


Departmental spokesmen are not usually so candid on this matter of county 
committee administration. On another occasion, Administrator Geissler 
testified : 

Mr. Geissler: I think a great deal of misunderstanding arises in the failure to recognize 


that these folks perform administrative work. And when you take the three county com- 
mitteemen which averages about $1,200 per county, and add to that the 30 community 


% Utah State AAA Committee, “Minutes of State Committee Meeting, August 1, 
1946,” typewritten (Salt Lake City: State Office, 1945), pp. 2-3. 

* Utah State AAA Committee, “Minutes of State Committee Meeting, September 8, 
1949,” typewritten (Salt Lake City: State Office, 1949), p. 3. 

% Warehousing Practices, Commodity Credit Corporation, Department of Agriculture, 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Agriculture of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 82d Cong., 2nd sess., Jan. 4, 1952 (Washington, 1952), p. 256. 
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committeemen in the average county with an average of about $50, it would be less than 
the equivalent of one constant administrative person that you could hire in a county office 
for a year... . 3 


This gives a false impression. The evidence is in the budget. During the fiscal 
year 1950-51, the salaries of county committeemen were given by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as $3,786,588." During the same year, 3,128 full-time 
county office personnel were paid $11,621,275. In fact, therefore, the actual 
cost of county administrative services during this fiscal year was $15,407,863, 
not $3,768,588. The minutes of state committee meetings also show the reliance 
that is placed on the full-time employees. Within a few months after the county 
agents were removed from administrative responsibility, county committees 
flooded state committees with requests for permission to hire county office 
managers.“° Of the several reasons advanced by a state AAA committee for 
failure to complete its 1943 and 1944 wartime program operations on time, two 
of the most important listed were rapid turnover of county office personnel, 
and the limited number of employees.” 

Consequently we have a dual set of officials. One set is the county com- 
mittee, legally responsible and highly praised as democratic and efficient, but 
doing little of the administrative work. The other is an office force (headed by 
a county office manager who is poorly paid and ignored) which does the actual 
work. This is not the result sought by the originators of the farmer committee 
system, but it was implicit in the structure. 

Seven years after the initiation of the first acreage-adjustment program, a 
spokesman for the Department of Agriculture observed that it is ridiculous “‘to 
assume that such involved administrative work can be carried on indefinitely 
by relying solely on the native sense of these committeemen,” and that such a 
view “was counter... to the best judgment of those who realize the com- 
plexities of the problem.” Shortly thereafter, the Department set up “schools 
of philosophy” for farmers to equip them for administration. However, little 
improvement in committee administration followed. More recently the De- 
partment has merely shut its eyes to the problem. A former vice-president of 


37 Reorganization of the Department of Agriculture (Senate hearings cited in n. 6), pp. 
334-35. ; i 

a3 Tbid., p. 420. . 

3 Depariment of Agriculture Appropriations for 1952, Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House Committee on Appropriations, 82d Cong., let sess., 
Part I, Feb., 1951 (Washington, 1951), p. 599. 

40 Utah State AAA Committee, “Minutes of State Committee Meeting, November 10, 
1943,” typewritten (Logan: State Office, 1943), p. 3; Utah State AAA Committee, 
“Minutes of State Committee Meeting, May 3, 1944,” typewritten (Logan: State Office, 
1944), p. 3; and Utah State AAA Committee, “Minutes of State Committee Meeting, 
June 29, 1944,” typewritten (Logan: State Office, 1944), p. 3. 

“4 Utah State AAA Committee, “Minutes of State Committee Meeting, April 25, 
1944,” typewritten (Logan: State Office, 1944), p. 5. ` i 

Carl Taeusch, “Schools of Philosophy,” in Yearbook of Agriculture 1940, ed. Gove 
Hambidge (Washington, 1940), p. 1122. 
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the American Farm Bureau Federation, Earl Smith, however, is willing to 
throw in the sponge: 

I will be very frank in saying that ... I think at the county level the so-called county 
administrators, elected by farmera should move by statute into a position of what a 
directorate is to business institutions, rather than administrators. 

I don’t believe by popular election you can select men peculiarly qualified in the 
matter of mathematica and so forth to carry out this act.4 


It should be realized that mere decentralization of governmental operations 
and public participation in the administrative processes do not guarantee 
better administration.“ 

There remain the community committeemen. Their administrative duties 
vary from year to year and from program to program. For example, when 
acreage allotments are in effect, committeemen are generally assigned to the job 
of compliance determination; when commodity loan programs are operative, 
committeemen make inspections of stored commodities; and they serve as crop 
insurance salesmen for the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 

The number of community committeemen has averaged, during the years 
1933-52, approximately 90,000. They have served on about 29,000 community 
committees in over 3,000 counties.“ Their tenure has been somewhat less stable 
than that of county committeemen. This fact, however, has not been due to 
any increase in farmer participation in annual elections, or a desire on the part 
of farmers to seek election to committee membership. The rather high turnover 
is attributed by committee members to inadequate compensation and the fail- 
ure of the county committee to establish a definite policy with regard to utili- 
zation of community committeemen. The average community committeeman 
has worked approximately 7.7 days annually, for which he has received an 
average per diem salary of $5.37. The average annual salary for the period 19833- 
52 was $41.34.” As to the indecision of the county committee, one complaint 
ran in these terms: 

Community committeemen need to be taken into the county committee’s confidence. 
Our committee came to the only county meeting called last year. We couldn’t help much 
in one meeting. We don’t know what the county’s policy is, but general policy meetings 
should be called so that the community committees and the county committee can estab- 
lish one. There’s no sense in having so-called community committeemen if they’re never 


used during the year, except to reelect a county committee whose activities they don’t 
know much about. It’s pure nonsense the way it works now, and farmers are tired of it.” 


8 Long-Range Agricultural Policy and Program, Hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, 80h Cong., Ist sess., on 8. R. 147, Part II, Oct. 20, 1947 
(Washington, 1947), p. 360. j 

4 One scholar has observed that “the beginning and the end of wisdom in the develop- 
ment of democratic theory [in administration] may lie in the recognition of inevitable 
limitations of the human material.” See Dwight Waldo, “Development of Theory of 
Democratic Administration,” this Ruvinw, Vol. 46, pp. 81-103 (March, 1952), at p. 99. 

“ Data derived from an analysis of the Annual Reports of the national administrative 
agency, 1933-52. 
. # Ibid. 

‘7 Statement made by 4 delegate to the Cache County, Utah, Election Convention, 
Deo. 8, 1950. 
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In response to such criticism, the Utah state committee has directed its 
county committees to develop an affirmative policy: 

We must bring community committeemen into a stroùg position in our administration, 
. . . It must become the established attitude of all County Committeemen that they desire 
to share their own decisions on program policies with their community committeemen. 
It is the most effective way in which the County Committee can stay in close contact 
with the thinking of all farmers in the county and be in the best position to contribute the 
most to the development of practicable and effective programs.‘* 


Except for their role in electing annually the county committeemen, com- 
munity committeemen, in general, have not performed, on a continuous basis, 
other significant activities. For all intent and purpose, they have served a few 
days a year as the paid employees of the county office. In this capacity, they 
have performed various activities when found qualified to do so; when not so 
qualified, county offices have been disposed to hire other personnel to perform 
these activities. This latter situation is by no means infrequent. | 


I 


Despite what was said above, the farmer committee system has not been an 
insignificant excresence on line operations. It has developed an unexpected _ 
character and significance—a character and significance unintended by its 
framers and indeed in marked contrast with their intentions. At the state and 
county level, there has emerged a “hard core” of professional farmer commit- 
teemen who dominate the system. These professionals, although their impor- 
tance in administration has been slight, have played a highly significant political 
role. These developments have in part been the consequence of the passivity 
of the farmer clientele; in part, they have resulted from a deliberate policy of 
the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 

The hard core of professional farmer committeemen has developed as a 
result of the method of election relied upon, and the lack of extensive farmer 
participation annual community elections. Departmental spokesmen have 
made much of the fact that price and income support programs as well as the 
Agricultural Conservation Program are administered by elected farmer com- 
mittées. It is true that both county and community committeemen are elected, 


- but there are important differences. Direct elections are held for community 


committeemen, but never for county committeemen; yet the implication of 
Department officials has been that all committeemen are directly elected by 
those farmers eligible to participate in annual elections. The facts are these: 
(1) from 1933 to 1936 county committeemen were chosen by the boards: of 
directors of the county production-control associations, and from 1936 to 1938 
by the boards of directors of the county agricultural conservation associations; 
(2) from 1938 to date they- have been chosen at an annual county convention, 
by delegates elected at community elections. In addition, administrative rulings 
to the effect that delegates to the county convention may not be elected 
members of county committees have eliminated a possible source of farmer 


48 Utah State PMA Committee, “Importance of Community Committeemen in PMA 
Activities,” mimeographed (Salt Lake City: State Office, 1951), p. 1.. 
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leadership and administrative ability, since community committeemen have 
generally been delegates to the county conventions. — 

Participation in community elections was relatively good during the first 
year or two after the passage of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, al- 
though not all that might have been expected.‘® By 1940, participation not 
only had not improved but had actually declined in most states. A survey of 
twelve representative counties in 1941 by the Department of Agriculture in- 
dicated that participation was “very slight” and that “only 25 percent of those 
eligible to vote in the twelve counties actually did vote.’*° The situation had - 
become so bad by 1947 that farm organizations themselves took a hand in 
bringing the facts before Congress. The National Farmers Union at its 40th 
Annual Convention in 1946 adopted a resolution recommending that elections 
be void_unless at least 50 per cent of the eligible farmers in the community 
voted. In an appearance befcre the House Committee on Agriculture, Albert 
Goss, then Grand Master of the National Grange, observed that “just a few 
vote. Many times 15 or 20 vote or even 10... . Those elections out in the 
townships [communities] just don’t express the sentiments of the farmers.’ | 
More recently, official spokesmen of the national administrative agency have: 
also recognized the situation, although nothing of a concrete nature has been 
done to excite more interest among farmers. 


4s A former state executive officer recently told this writer that “participation was 
fairly good during the early years. Even good crowds of between 20 and 40 came out. Most 
of them, however, were not too interested in elections but came out to make sure that 
nothing happened to decrease their acreage allotments. Sometimes the payment checks 
were held until election time and given to the farmers at the election meetings, but most- 
farmers came and got their checks and then left. This acheme to get more farmers out to 
elections didn’t work very well. If ten came out to elections between 1937 and 1943, when 
I left the AAA, it was a good meeting.” See also W. W. Owens, Assistant Director, Utah 
State Agricultural Extension Service, “Annual Report 1934,” typewritten (Logan: 1934), 
p. 9. After noting the good attendance at community educational meetizgs, Mr. Owens 
observed: “It was not possible to get as many out to subsequent meetings... even for 
the organization meetings.” 

50 See Agriculture Department Appropriation Bill 1948, House Hearings, Part II, Jan. 
24, 1942, p. 727. See alao Carl T. Schmidt, American Farmers in the World Crisis (New 
York,-1941), p. 271: “Despite heavy participation in AAA programs and apparent ac- 
ceptance of the AAA ... the elections of local committeemen are frequently neglected 

.,in many... no more than fifteen or twenty farmers will turn out for a meeting.” 

= National Farmers Union, Agriculture in the Service of Mankind, The Program of the 
National Farmers Union Adopted by Delegates to the 40th Annual Convention (Denver, 
1946), p. 6. 3 

n See Long-Range Agriculturcl Policy, House Hearings, Part ILI, May 8, 1947, p. 383. 
See also Goss’ statement béfore tke Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in 
1948 on 8. 2318, which provided for a single county-elected committee to administer all 
departmental programs in each county: “Qur genéral impression is that the proposal pre- 
supposes enough interest on the part of farmers to assure widespread participation in 
elections and selection of men thereby who are trained in meeting technical administrative 
responsibilities. We are not convinced that the results would be all that we might desire.” 
Agricultural Act of 1948, Senate hearings (cited in n. 9), p. 141. 

® Elmer Kruse, Manager, Commodity Credit Corporation, ‘Problems of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and Taeir Relation to the Production and Marketing Ad- 


4 
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This lack of intérest, coupled with indirect election of county committeemen, 
has resulted in prolonged tenure for county committeemen and the subsequent 
development of a hard core of farmer committeemen. One state has reported 
that during the years 1933-36, with but few exceptions, ‘the officers of the con- 
trol associations were reelected at the annual organizational meetings.” 


-Gladys Baker observed that in the mid-west states “the change from the com- 
modity to the conservation program did not result in a large turnover in the 
- personnel of county committees” and that “a considerable number of commit- 


teemen appointed to the first temporary committees in 1933-1934 are now serv- 
ing on agricultural conservation committees.’ The largest turnover of county 
committeemen took place during the war years, 1943-45, when an average 
turnover of twenty per cent was reported. 

The question must now be considered as to ae such a bureaucracy of pro- 
fessional farmer committeemen, having little to do with administration, has 
developed. One possible answer, and the one suggested here, is that committee- 
men have occupied a significant political position. The word “political” is not 
used here in thé narrow sense of direct party activity.’ Rather, the political 
role that committeemen have played has been that of promoters and defenders 
of the past Administration’s agricultural policy. The solidarity of the farmer 
committeemen and the Administration is suggested by the statement of Ralph 


Trigg, PMA Administrator, that a deliberate policy of recruiting top level ad- 


ministration,” mimeographed (Washington: Production and Marketing Administration, 
1948), pp. 2-5: “Ts farmer thinking being reflected adequately in the administration of 
the price support program, especially with regard to local administration .'.. ? I can tell 
you that it is a question that has been receiving very careful consideration . . . , nothing is 
gained . ; . by assuming that operations, because they have always been handled a certain 
way, must continue to be handled that way. ... I would like to suggest that you [state, 
county, and community committeemen] give particular consideration to the matter of 
bringing about greater farmer participation.” 

“uw. WwW „Owens, Assistant Director, Utah State Agricultural Extension Service, 
“Annual Report 1935,” typewritten (Logan, 1935), p. 1. 

5% The County Agent, p. 78. See also Agriculture Department Appropriation Bill 1948, 
House Hearings, Part IL, Jan. 24, 1942, p. 727. A survey by the Department of Agriculture 


_in twelve representative counties showed that of the 33 regular county committeemen in 


eleven counties, 61 per cent had been on the job five years or more; 12 per cent, four years; 
12 per cent, three years; 3 per cent, two years; of the rest—about 12 per cent—one year 
or lesa. In four counties, all of the committeemen had served five years. 

s See Annual Reports of the Chief: of the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 1948, 1944, 
1945, pages 19, 20, and 19, respectively. 

57 Bee Charles M. Hardin, “The Politics of Conservation: An Illustration,” Journal 


` of Politics, Vol. 13, pp. 461-81 (Aug., 1951), at p. 473: “Has the PMA and the AAA before 


it been employed to further the ends of the Democratic Party? Allegations have been 
made that the committee system was used to support the Democratic Party organization 


‘as early as 1934.... One story which could probably be authenticated has it that a ` 


Washington AAA official attempted to use the committee system to collect Democratic 
campaign contributions in 1942..., committeemen were given a choice ‘between the 
hatchet and the Hatch Act.’ In some PMA meetings after the 1948 elections, there was a 
disposition’ to claim credit for a share in President Truman’s victory. PMA Committee- 
men were much in evidence at the midwestern Democratic rally in Des Moines, May, 
1949....” 
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ministrative officials from the farmer committee system had been followed not 
only in PMA but also by the Department of Agriculture.®# 

This political role of the farmer committee system appears to have been 
encouraged by the Department of Agriculture by means of two techniques: (1) 
the use of annual national conferences of state and county committeemen, and 
(2) the establishment of qualification requirements for state committeemen 
and county office personnel having little to do with technical competence. 

Annual conferences were begun in the early 1930’s. These conferences were . 
ostensibly for the purpose of securing definite recommendations from commit- 
teemen on specific administrative problems relating to daily program operations 
as experienced in the field. For a number of years recommendations were 
earnestly sought and just es seriously given on detailed and specific problems 
by delegates.** The evidence indicates, however, that in recent years the major 
purpose of such conferences has been that of advancing the Administration’s 
agricultural policy or propcsed policy.®* 

For example, Ralph Trigg, then PMA Administrator, speaking at the 1948 
PMA Conference, observed: 


A year ago at our Colorado Springs Conference, we tried the plan of having a number 
of specific committees to consider end report on all phases of our programs and operations. 
Looking back on the results of this effort, I can now report that it was successful beyond 
our most optimistic expectations. Every delegate at the conference sat with one of these 
working committees ... the suggestions and recommendations were carefully tabulated 
and given direct and full considaration. : 

In total, the conference committees last year submitted 180 rather definite recom- 
mendations. Many of the specific ones were put into effect at once. .. . Many of them were 
reflected in subsequent decisions and developments. ... No one is going to tell you how 
to handle your discussions—what to discuss or what conclusions to reach. We want to hear 
from you. We want the benefit of your experience and judgment," 


5$ Ralph Trigg, ‘The Job Ahead,” in the “Report of Proceedings of PMA National Con- 
ference 1948,” mimeographed (Washington: Office of the Administrator, 1948), p. 5. 


_ See also United States Department of Agriculture, Family Farm Policf Review (Washing- 


ton, 1951), p. 38: “Most county eommitteemen have been community committeemen and 
most State committeemen [appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture] have been county 
committeemen. Many of those in administrative positions in the Department in Washing- 
ton have come up through the ranks.” 

& Interviews with former and present state and county committeemen who attended 
these conferences indicate that committee sessions were devoted in earnest to considera- 
tion of these matters. This is significant, since many of those interviewed were at that 
time and still are critics of the Democratic administration’s policy. 

0 In general the addresses given by top level officials of the Department of Agriculture 
have not been concerned with probleme of administration but with (1) problems of eco- 
nomio distress within agriculture, and (2) possible solutions for such problems. The major 
role that committeemen should play in providing these solutions has always been em- 
phasized. In this respect, see the addresses by Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan 
and William B. Crowley, Assistant Administrator for Production, Production and 


- Marketing Administration, in Report of Proceedings of PMA National Conference 1948. 


. & Ralph Trigg, “The Job Ahead” (cited in n. 58), pp. 7-8. Mr. Trigg reported the 
process of converting the recommendations into concrete policy as follows: “I asked each 
PMA Branch Director to study and analyse the reports carefully . . .. [which] relate to the 


x 
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This may be compared with Mr. Trigg’ 8 instructions for se a to the 1949 
National Conference: 


~ The return of crop surpluses has brought back the old problems of production adjust- 
ment and controls. The Congress, administrative agencies, jarm organisations and farmers 
themselves are greatly concerned over the development of the soundest possible system 
of price supports to protect farm income. 

These are all matters of direct concern er PMA. The job of developing and carrying 
out needed action programs will fall to us in large measure. ... That’s why it is a very 
good thing that we are meeting in conference at this timeto .,- agree upon general 
blueprints for the direction of our efforts. ... 

In this connection, I want to explain why we have suggested a somewhat different 
plan with regard to committee reports or resolutions. We feel that we can accomplish 
more in getting at the fundamental thinking and broad recommendations of the con- 
ference if the committees are relieved of the task of trying to spell out exact details of 
program and policy recommendations. It is not possible to do this thoroughly in a large 
conference anyway, and too much of our limited time is spent in trying to reach agree- 
ment on specific points... .@ 


Why the change on the part of the Production and Marketing Administra- 


‘tion as to (1) encouraging specific recommendations, and (2) not dictating 
- procedures to be followed by the conference committees? The 1949 PMA Con- 


ference was political, not in a partisan but-in a policy sense. It actually served ' 
as the first sounding board for the so-called Brannan Plan. It was expected 
that committeemen would serve as the “shock troops” to create a favorable 
attitude among farmers and their congressional representatives for the plan. 
It seems doubtful that such an obvious change in the purpose of the national 
conference, and the presentation of the Brannan Plan to the Congress four 
months later, were purely coincidental. 

Concurrence with this view is found in recent testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. The Chairman of 
this committee, Democratic Senator John L. McClellan of Arkansas, observed: 


Well, it is a very doubtful procedure, I think, when you call the State Committee and 
all members of county committees in a State on some occasion to hear the Secretary 
of Agriculture speak, for instance, or someone representing the Department of Agriculture, 
you pay them for their attendance, their expenses, and then the discussion revolves 
around a highly controversial issue, some program sponsored by the administration that is 
very much opposed maybe, by some other political factions. Then the question arises: 
Is that politics... ? Certainly the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretaries within the 
Department, any member of the administration on a high level, a policy-making level, 
should have absolute freedom to go before the people and espouse that program and talk 
about its virtues and its advantages, and the benefits that flow from it, and everything 
else. But the only question I raise is when they pay the audience out of taxpayers’ money 





programs on administration of his Branch. I also appointed an over-all committee under 
the chairmanship of [the] . . . Director of the Budget and Management Branch. ... Their 
job will be the tabulation and coordination of all recommendations, and tho initiation of 
necessary steps to implement them as fully as possible.” 

Ralph Trigg, “Address 1949 National PMA Conference,” mimeographed (Washing- 
ton; Office of the Administrator, 1949), 
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to come i hear them speak. I raise that question. I think it is serious. I do not approvo of 
it.@ 


. The Secretary of Agriculture, however, in an iiis before the 1949 Na- 
tional PMA Conference, instructed the assembled committeemen that political 
activity was their duty.“ Correctly or not, this is the way in which the farmer 
committeemen’s participation in annual conferences has been directed and 

` utilized: 


In addition to annual conferences, the technique of imposing special and 


subjective qualification requirements for employment has also been relied upon 
in order to insure an organization team ‘ ‘correctly” oriented toward advancing 
proposed Administration agricultural policy. Appointment as state committee- 
men, and full-time employees at county levels, only of those individuals who 
have a sympathetic or at least neutral attitude toward the program seems at 


first glance to be a normal requirement rightly insisted upon by all administra- . 


tors. However, in a situation such as we have here, where state and county 
committees which administered the programs are the exception, there seems 
to be another reason for such requirements, namely that of maintaining a hard 
core of personnel capable of espousing departmental policy. 

At the staté level, continuity of support of departmental policy i is insured 
by providing that ‘no person may be appointed to a State Committee unless 
he receives the endorsement of the present State Committee.”® At the county 
level, the objective is achieved by requiring that “applicants should believe 
- in the Agricultural Conservation Program ... , should be sympathetic with the 

program, and should have a farm background.’’® 
’ Charles M. Hardin, however, has concluded that: 


. in certain administrative programs such as [those] of... PMA...,8 superficial 
appearance of centralisation and subsequent decentralisation, zubject to the organising 


control of the USDA, veils significant developments. Thus real control over personnel and ; 


policies . . . tends to slip away from the Secretary of Agriculture and to become vested 


u See Reorganization of the Department of Agriculture Henats hearings cited in n. 6), 
pp. 44-45. 

% The Secretary said: “The work of the committees is intensifying as farm income 
drops from postwar peaks and as production adjustments become necessary. Under these 
circumstances. the Nation has reason to be thankful for the existence of a firmly estab- 
lished, democratic system of program administration and development... . All of us will 
not be 100 per cent satisfied with any legislation and will continue working for improve- 
ments—you by submitting recommendations to me through the PMA Administrator and 
I by working with the Congress ... we are going to go right on working to improve the 
farm program and adapt it to the needs of our day,” “Summary of Remarks, Annual Con- 
ference of PMA, Memphis, Tennessee, December 6, 1949,” mimeographed (Washington: 
Office of the Secretary, 1949), pp. 2-3. 

% Production and Marketing Administration, “gelection, Appointment, and Removal 
of State PMA Committeemen,” mimeographed. (Washington: Ofies of the Administrator, 
1948), p. 1. 

- œ For example, see Utah State PMA Committee, “Directive to PMA County Com- 
mittee Chairmen Concerning Employment Procedure for County Offices,” mimeographed 
(Salt Lake City: State Office, 1950), pp. 1-4. 


`” n. 65), p. 1. 
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in chairmen (and others) of state PMA committees, who appear to be in a sufficiently 
strong position independently to modify departmental control. Again the question is 
pertinent: To whom are the state and local PMA committees responsible? 

The upshot of these questions as to controllability suggests that [it]... is quite con- 
ceivable that we will emerge with an agricultural field organization built upon a network 
of state and local farmer-elected committees which effectively interlock with influential 
persons in state and local farm organizations. Such organization would be responsible 
neither to the Secretary of Agriculture nor to any effective general electorate.” 


It appears that the Department has adequately safeguarded against this 
possibility. In addition, Professor Hardin’s view overlooks other facts which 


- render it implausible. First, PMA state committeemen serve at the pleasure of 


the Secretary of Agriculture under one-year appointments.** Second, state com- 
mitteemen have been chosen almost exclusively from county committeemen 
and state farmer fieldmen after a number of years of loyal service in such capac- 
ity." In practice, how have state committeemen supported the Secretary 
and departmental proposals which have been opposed by the leaders of the 
general farm organizations? The answer: nearly 100 per cent. For example, 
PMA committeemen ardently pushed the Family Farm Policy Review and 
the proposed Brannan Plan, both of which were vigorously opposed by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation.” 

The general farm organizations feel that policy formation of this type is 
their business—not that of people and governmental agencies given formal 
responsibility, at least, for the administration of public agricultural programs, 
The president of a midwestern state Farm Bureau Federation recently voiced 
their stand as follows: 


The job of determining the farmers’ opinion of needed changes in law or policy should 
be left to the Congress. Independent farm organizations such as the Farm Bureau, the 
Grange, and the Farmers Union all have procedures for determining farm opinion and for 
advising the Congress of the consensus of farm opinion. ... We should point out to our 
members the dangers involved in taking this method of collecting “grass-roots” opinion 


o7 “Reflections on Agricultural Policy Formation in the United States,” this Review, 
Vol. 42, pp. 881-905 (Oct., 1948), at p. 884. 

t8 See “Selection, Appointment, and Removal of State PMA Committeemen” (cited in 

e United States Department of Agriculture, Family Farm Policy Review, p. 38. Pro- 
fessor Hardin himself has observed elsewhere: “Promotions from county committees to 
the state PMA committee in one mid-western state, at least, were based not only upon 
one’s Democratic regularity but upon one’s belonging to the right faction in the Demo- 
cratic party—according to the declarations of a number of persons to the writer in 1948- 
50.” See “The Politics of Conservation: An Illustration” (cited in n. 57), p. 473. 

One state Farm Bureau Federation urged its members not to participate in the 
Family Farm Policy Review and concluded: “We have many well-meaning and sincere 
people on local PMA and County Mobilisation Committees throughout the state. I hope 
you can help them to understand the kind of cloth this thing is made of and the danger of 
misusing agricultural agencies this way.” See E. Howard Hill, President, Iowa Farm 
Bureau Federation, “Letter to Farm Bureau Presidents, County Voting Delegates and 
County Women’s Chairmen,” mimeographed (Des Moines: IFBF, Aug. 16, 1951), p. 1. 
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through biased governmental agencies.... The function of federal agencies is to ad- 
minister programs, not to make policy.... 7 


It should be observed, however, that congressional committees, whether 
their members will admit it or not, are dependent to a large extent upon the 
recommendations of administrative agencies. A careful reading of the congres- 
sional hearings on every piece of major price support legislation indicates that 
recommendations of the Department of Agriculture form the basis of most such 
legislative enactments. Congressmen are reluctant to proceed to enact new 
legislation without departmental recommendations, based upon past adminis- 
trative experience.” Only within this framework have farmer committees been 
given opportunity for local participation—and then their role has usually not 
been one of initiation but of loyal support of decisions taken at a higher level. 


IV 


The farmer committee system undertook to democratize administration. 
But it is necessary to distinguish between substantive participation and mere 
lip service to the ideal. Philip Selznick’s warning concerning cooptation,” 
developed in his analysis of the use of local groups in the TVA programs, 
could well be applied to the use made of the farmer committee system in the 
_ administration of the price support and Agricultural Conservation Programs 
by the national administrative agency: 


Formal cooptation ostensibly shares authority, but ih doing so is involved in a dilemma. 
The real point is the sharing of the public symbols or administrative burdens of authority, 
and consequently public responsibility, without the transfer of substantive power; it, 
therefore, becomes necessary to insure that the coopted elements do not get out of hand, 
do not take advantage of their formal position to encroach upon the actual arena of de- 
cision. Consequently, formal cooptation requires informal control over the coopted ele- 
ments lest unity of command and decision be imperiled. This paradox is one of the sources 


1 Ibid. A realistic analysis of the controversy concerning who speaks for the farmers 
was made in 1949 by Secretary Brannan: “The leaders of some organizations apparently 
take the view that they and they alone apeak for the farmers. They seem to feel that 
farmers and the Secretary of Agriculture should be gagged and muzsled unless their voices 
are filtered through the purifying plants of a particular organization. 

“Let me tell you how I feel about that. First, we are not ix/ competition with any farm 
organization.... The organizations have work to do that ‘ve can’t do. We have work 
to do that they can’t do. Farm people need both kinds of work done. Second, it is useless 
to argue about who speaks for the farmer. No person can honestly claim that he alone or 
his organization alone has that privilege. To do so is to sneer at democracy.” “Summary of 
Remarks, Annual Conference of PMA” (cited in n. 64), pp. 2-3. 

2 A leading political scientist has observed: “Laws must be constantly adjusted to 
meet changed conditions and to reflect experience in their application. The administration 
in power must inevitably have an important share in the formulation of legislative meas- 
ures. In our executive-legislative relationships, we have made little provision for an 
honest recognition of this necessity.” V. O. Key, Jr., ‘Legislative Control,” in Elements of 
Public Administration, ed. Frits Morstein Marx (New York, 1946), pp. 849-50. 

. P TVA and the Grass Roots (Berkeley, Calif., 1949), p. 13: “Cooptation is the process of 
absorbing new elements into the leadership or policy determining structure of an organiza- 
tion as a means of averting threat to, or increasing ite stability or existence.” 
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of persistent tension between theory and practice in organizational behavior. The leader- 
ship, by the very nature of its position, is committed to two conflicting goals; if it ignores 
the need for participation, the goal of cooperation may be jeopardised; if participation is 
allowed to go too far, the continuity of leadership and policy may be threatened.™ 


This explains the manner in which the national administrative agency has 
maneuvered in its use of state, county, and community farmer committees. 

The national administrative agency has been charged with a set of program 
responsibilities over the years which cannot be readily changed. It cannot es- 
cape the necessity of maintaining continuity of policy and definite lines of 
authority and responsibility. In practice, therefore, the forms of participation 
have been observed, but action has been so channeled as to fulfill the necessary 
administrative functions, with committeemen undertaking political rather 
than administrative activities. At the state level, the administrative responsi- 
bility has devolved to an executive officer; at the county level, to an office 
manager. The real lines of authority and responsibility have been maintained 
between these full-time appointed officials at state and county levels on the 
one hand and regional or area directors in Washington on the other. This de- 
velopment of informal lines of authority and responsibility has occurred be- 
cause of the need of finding a method of accomplishing the national adminis- 
‘trative agency’s major purpose, one which the farmer committee, as an admin- 
istrative device, could not supply. Indeed, it is doubtful if the outcome could 
have been otherwise. 


u Ibid., p. 261. 


REFLECTIONS OF A LAW PROFESSOR 
ON INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH IN 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION* 


KENNETH CULP DAVIS 
- University of Minnesota 


Both political scientists and lawyers are in quest of better understanding 
of the same problems about the same processes of the same administrative 
agencies carrying out the same programs. Yet the two professional groups 
characteristically work quite independently of each other. Acting in the belief 
that both lawyers and political scientists should benefit by increased mutual 
criticism,! I propose to record my impressions of that area of political science 
which overlaps with and is contiguous to administrative law. The point of view 
will be that of one who is concerned primarily with law and legal education. 

This paper is designed (1) to evaluate the case studies edited by Harold Stein, 
entitled Public Administration and Policy Development, (2) to contrast with 
the case studies the basic method of instruction marked out by some of the 
conventional texts on public administration, (3) to criticize the undue emphasis 
upon broad perspective at the expense of detailed facts in the literature of 
public administration, (4) to call attention to the inordinate amount of mis- 
information about administrative law in some of the texts on public administra- 
tion, (5) to express doubts about the choice of subject matter for some of the 
texts on public administration, and (6) to attempt constructive suggestions for 
further research on political science aspects of administrative law problems. 


I. THE CASE STUDY METHOD 


Each of the twenty-six case studies of the Stein collection is a high-fidelity 
recording of a governmental episode—something surprisingly rare in the litera- 
ture of public administration. The actors are neither institutions nor depart- 
ments nor agencies but individual human ‘beings. They are confronted with 
down-to-earth details of today and tomorrow, of writing a letter or a memo- 
randum, of participating in a conference, of immediate action. The people are 
real and are given their real names. The events are real events. The problems 
are in real contexts—the disorderly contexts of politics, of pressures, of personal 
ambitions mixed with altruistic ideals and high-minded conceptions of the 
public interest, of personalities as well as principles, of emotions as well as 


* Especially helpful suggestions have been made by Professors Marshall Dimock, 
Emmette Redford, William Anderson, Lloyd Short, George Warp, William Lockhart, and 
Monrad Paulsen. The usual remark that the responsibility is solely that of the writer has 
more than the usual significance. : 

1 For significant criticisms of lawyers by political scientists in this field, see John Gaus, 
Reflections on Public Administration (University, Alabama, 1947), pp. 107-8; George A. 
Graham, “Trends in Teaching of Public Administration,” Public Adminisiration Review, 
Vol. 10, pp. 69-70 (Spring, 1950). 
© 2 (New York, 1952). 7 
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intellects. Most of the problems are at such a level that able administrators 
have found them challenging or even frustrating. 

The main ingredient of each case study is facts—facts about individuals, 
facts about practices, facts about institutional arrangements, facts about 
political influences, and facts about the problems themselves. The facts are 
predominantly concrete, purposefully selected and deftly marshalled. Some of 
the studies include prefatory remarks to assist the reader’s appreciation of 
central problems, organizing sections clarifying issues or pointing up alternative 
courses of action, and something by way of epilogue or afterthoughts. When 
the writers move from narrative to solutions, they always stay close to the 
facts; they never wander off into abstractions or unsupported generalizations. 
They apply constant pressure on the reader to do his own thinking, to struggle 
with the dilemmas the administrators have faced, and to discover limited _ 
lessons that are supported in whole or in part by the recorded experience.’ 

Altogether, the case studies in this volume are an extraordinary achievement, 
Their essential merit lies in the richness of the educational rewards inherent in 
the study of concrete problems on an adequate background of detailed facts. 
Although others may have tapped some portions of those riches, this may be 
the first time the rewards have been reaped with substantial fullness in treating 
this type of subject matter. 

The achievement is all the more impressive, in comparison with the con- 
ventional texts on public administration. To that we now turn. 


O. THE CONVENTIONAL METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


In contrast with the Stein case studies, in which the emphasis is so strongly 
upon the particularism of concrete problems, the conventional teaching ma- 
terials in the field of public administration aim to give the student a selection 
of conclusions about the law and the governmental arrangements. The usual 
method is plain exposition in summary form, mostly abstract and general. 
Problems are almost entirely absent. Even the occasional illustrations tend to 
be abstract or general. 

No professor in any leading law school of the United States would agree 
either with this primary objective or with this usual method. Perhaps in part 


3 Case studies like those of the Stein collection are unknown to legal education. The 
case method of law schools is limited almost altogether to study of opinions of appellate 
courts, Indeed, the appellate opinion is the obsession of today’s legal education. 

Yet lawyers are devoting their time less and less to litigation and more and more to 
avoiding litigation—advising, planning, managing, negotiating, transacting, drafting. 
Legal education needs a basic shift toward lawyers’ problems that are unrelazed to litiga- 
tion; problems of what-to-do instead of problems of who-should-win; problema of choosing 


“among practical policies, not further exercises in analytical refinements; problems involv- 


ing the kind of facts that lawyers must consider in advising businessmen, not merely neat 
summaries of facts in appellate opinions; problems intertwined with business or politics or 
technology, not merely interpreting statutes or applying judge-made law. The precise 
need of legal education seems to me to be the successful application of the Stein method to 
that part of the business of a law office that never goes to court. Such a project would be 
exceedingly difficult. But it can be done, and it should be done. 
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because of so much experience with the case system, perhaps in part because of 
the inductive method of the common law, and perhaps in part because a 
familiarity with the nature of law produces distrust of abstractions and general- 
ities, law professors quite uniformly are likely to commend the particularity of 
the Stein approach. 

Furthermore, the educational goal, in the opinion of law professors, should 
be to impart understanding, not information. Understanding is developed less 
by exposure to the conclusions of others than by participating in the solution 
of problems. Our governmental system is the sum of the choices that have been 
made in the past; the student must be made to see each crucial problem, the 

-alternative courses of action, the reasons for the decisions that society has made, 
the reasons for the rejected views, and the consequences of the decisions. A 

_ mere statement of conclusions may give information, but it can seldom pro- 
duce understanding. 

These remarks seem to me peculiarly applicable to the eaten of legal 
problems in the texts on public administration. I shall make my point with one 
example. 

One of the best of the conventional texts on public administration is the third 
edition of the book by Leonard D. White.‘ At p. 575 the student is told: “The 
foundation of judicial control over administrative acts rests in the Anglo- 
American doctrine of the rule of law. The classic concept is that of Dicey.” 
Then Dicey is quoted as saying that “every official, from the Prime Minister 
down to a constable or a collector of taxes, is under the same responsibility for 
every act done without legal justification as any other citizen.” White asserts: 
“This rule was brought to the United States as a part of the common law herit- 
age and has been universally accepted.” : 

Now what does the diligent student have, from the standpoint of educational 

` values, when he has mastered these various assertions of conclusions about the 
law? It seems to me that at best the student can derive nothing but a few bits 
of information or misinformation from these assertions. 

How can the same subject be presented to provide understanding instead of 
mere information, and at ‘the same time to protect against misinformation? 
The answer is by using some method resembling either the Stein method or that 
of the usual law school casebook. The student must be led to participate in 
the thinking. Exposition must be supplanted by problems. Generalities have 
to give way to, or at least be preceded by, particulars. Abstractions have to 
yield to or be supported by concrete examples. 

This way: Anthrax is a contagious disease that kills cattle. Mr. Conroy, a 
livestock inspector for Wisconsin, looks over a herd of cattle dwned by farmer 
Lowe. He discovers a sick cow. Fearing anthrax, he examines a smear of the 
cow’s blood under microscope, finds anthrax, and orders the herd destroyed. 
Mr. Lowe thus loses his life’s savings, cattle worth $10,000. But Lowe can’t 


f 


i Leonard D. White, Introduction to the Study of Public Administration, 3rd ed. (New 
York, 1948). 
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sue the state because long tradition has made it immune to liability in tort. 
If Lowe sues Conroy and proves that Conroy was mistaken, but if Conroy 
shows that the mistake was a reasonable one that a careful'officer might make ` 
in the circumstances, should Conroy be liable? Conroy’s salary is $5,000 a year, 
he has three children, and he has made a down payment on a $10,000 home. 
The student must struggle with the problem: Would.it be a good idea to have 

a “rule of law” like Dicey’s? If liability is imposed, what will be the proves 
effect on the future spread of anthrax? g 

After the student has been led to think through the problem of Tow v. 
Conroy, he is then prepared for his own critical examination of Dicey’s so-called 
“rule of law.” He may quickly appreciate the serious error of White’s statement 
that Dicey’s rule of law is “a part -of the common law heritage and... uni- 
versally accepted.” i 

But here again, the best road to this conclusion may be by way of concrete 
problems. If a judge of a regular court makes a decision in bad faith, should the 


losing party be allowed to sue the judge for damages? If losing parties can sue 


judges and allege bad faith, will that be destructive of judicial responsibility? 
Will financially responsible men accept judicial office if they are to be sub- 
jected to that kind of suit? Almost any clear-minded student will answer these 
questions the way the United States Supreme Court answered them in 1871 
in the leading case of Bradley v. Fisher®: “It is a general principle of the highest 


importance to the proper administration of justice that a judicial officer, in 


e authority vested in him, shall be free to act upon his own con- 
ithout apprehension of personal consequences to himself... the 
btains in all countries where there is any well-ordered system of 











exercising 





be extended to istrative adjudicators. The Supreme Court has given the 
answer most alert students will give: an officer who performs a judicial function 
has to be immune to personal liability for the decision made, whether the officer 
is a judge’ or an administrator.” Then the student may be given specific in- 
formation about the immunity principle and how far it has been carried. 
The student. will now be prepared to learn more about Dicey—perhaps 
through a problem involving the Prime Minister, who according to Dicey, is 
under the same responsibility as any other citizen, for every act done without 
justification. The student will quickly see how utterly impracticable.it would 
be to impose personal liability upon the Prime Minister on account of perform- _ 
ance of his official duties. Then the student will be ready to appraise the views 
of Dicey’s fellow Englishmen, who have rejected Dicey’s rule of law, just as 
Americans have generally rejected it, and just as both English and American 
courts have generally rejected it. Mr. E. C. 8. Wade, who wrote the introduc- 


š I have altered somewhat the facts of Lowe v. Conroy, 120 Wis. 151, 97 N.W, 942 
(1904). Contra: Raymond v. Fish, 51 Conn. 80 (1883). 

t13 Wall. 335, 347 (1871). 

7 Kendall v Stokes, 3 How. 87, 97 (1845); Spalding v. Vilas, 161 U.S. 483, 498 (1896). 
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` tion to the ninth edition of Dicey’s book, published in 1939, acknowledged that 
‘Dicey “seems... not sufficiently to have regarded the immunities .. . [of] 
Crown servants. ... ”8 

Although White is seriously mistaken in his statement about the rule of 
law, my point does not concern the rule of law, but relates to the method of 
instruction. The conventional texts on public administration seem to me un- 
sound in assuming that primary educational values inhere in mere knowledge. 
I believe the proper objective is not to teach someone’s conclusions but to pro- 
vide experience in thinking processes, to demonstrate how conclusions are 
reached, to consider pros and cons, to weigh alternatives. The goal is under- 
standing, and no one can develop understanding of human institutions without 
thinking through the problems that have demanded solution. This can seldom 
be accomplished on a level of abstraction. A principal tool must be concrete 
and particular problems. 

In his twentieth and last annual report as President of Harvard University, 
Dr. James Bryant Conant calls the Graduate School of Public Administration 
a “complete failure ...in interfaculty cooperation.” Thén he says: “The 
great success of the Business School during the war years in training supply 
officers for the armed services and analyzing many logistic problems might be 
said to justify those who see this faculty of the University as the one academic 
group which knows how to teach ‘administration.’> ... I suggest the key to the 
success has been the insistent and persistent use of the highly sense case 
method of instruction,”’® 

Of course, I do not mean that the case method should be 
method for teaching public administration. I do mean that t 
case method may be insufficiently appreciated by. most-+& 
administration. True, the case method is time-consuming, . Oe 
can be covered far more rapidly by straight exposition. But-woat lave we 
accomplished when we have “covered ” subject matter? What is our objective? 
Which student comes closer to the desired educational values—the one who 
thinks through a series of problems about liability of government officers for 
their torts, or the one who memorizes a batch of abstract and erroneous general- 
izations like Dicey’s rule of law?!® 







£ Pp. xcii, ixviii. For other rejections of Dicey’s rule of law, see W. A. Robson, Justice and 
Administrative Law, 3d ed. (London, 1951), pp. 487-44; Ivor Jennings, The Law and the 
Constitution, 2d ed. (London, 1939), pp. 285-97. 

° Pp. 19-20. 

10 A reviewer of the Stein book exalts “the rich, though more traditional, literature of 
public administration” and declares: “The cases so far collected do not lead toward the 
kind of generalizations about the administrative process that would contribute signifi- 
cantly toward expanding the part of public administration that might be thought of as 
science rather-than art. Cases are necessarily particularistic.”’ James W. Fesler, book re- 
view, Yale Law Journal, Vol. 61, p. 1238 (1952). I wonder whether the literature f publio 
administration can be either “rich” or “science’” unless it is solidly based upon “particu- 
laristic” studies. 
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NI. PERSPECTIVE VERSUS DETAIL 


An outstanding virtue of the Stein case studies is that the authors do not 
stand off at a distance and discuss the forests as patches of green on the hill- 
sides. The case studies concentrate upon the trees, the trunks, the branches, 
the bark, the roots. The trees are even laid bare, and the texture of the wood 
is seen and felt. i 

A dominant characteristic of the conventional literature of public administra- 
tion is such preoccupation with the patches of green that too little effort is 
made to dig into the wood. Of course I do not ignore the occasional factual 
studies. Nor do I deny the utility of perspective or of theory, or of hypothesis 
based upon perspective. But perspective and theory should not be used as a 
substitute for detailed facts which a little investigation will make available. 

For illustration, let us examine one of the seminal works—the influential 
report of the President’s Committee on Administrative Management. I propose 
to demonstrate that this committee relied primarily upon theory and per- 
spective even though an investigation of the detailed facts would have led to 
sharply different conclusions. And—what is more significant—the report did 
not inspire other political scientists to rush in with the needed facts. 

A fair sample of the Committee’s method is found in that part of the report 
dealing with the independent regulatory commissions. The Committee does not 
start with the details of experience and then cautiously extract factual con- 
clusions as a basis for discovery of theory or principle. Instead, it begins with 
theory. After an introductory paragraph, the Committee immediately an- 
nounces that the independent regulatory commissions “‘do violence to the basic 
theory of the American Constitution that there should be three major branches 
of the Government and only three.” Where does the theory come from? The 
Committee does not tell us. The source is not the Constitution, for although 
the Constitution.sets up three branches, it says nothing about ‘only three.” 
The source is not the men who have in fact molded our governmental system, 
for we do have the independent agencies. The source is not the Supreme Court, 
for the Supreme Court probably would not even listen to an argument that 
establishment of independent agencies is unconstitutional. Above all, the source 
is not an investigation of experience. 

The Committee’s only facts in support of its theory are generalizations— 
indeed, grossly exaggerated generalizations: ‘The Congress has found no 
effective way of supervising [the independent agencies], they cannot be con- 
trolled by the President, and they are answerable to the courts only in respect 
to the legality of their activities.” But where are the facts? How much super- 
vision have congressional committees in fact provided? What are the detailed 
relations between, say, the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the Interstate Commerce Commission? What is the meaning of the 


u Report of the President’s Committee, p. 40 (1937). 
n Ibid. 
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large number of amendments of the Interstate Commerce Act during the past 
sixty-five years? What do appropriations committees and subcommittees do by 
way of supervising? What does experience show. as to how much congressional 
supervision is desirable, and on what subjects? Has congressional supervision 
been excessive in some instances? On problems calling for exercise of profes- 
sional skills, does experience show the need of some degree of independence? 
The President’s Committee ignores such questions as these. It sees only patzhes 
of green on the hillsides. If it had cut into some wood, its conclusions might 
well have been radically different.” 

The Committee’s broad generalizations were not based upon staff studies 
containing the supporting factual materials, even though the Committee was 
assisted by a staff of twenty-seven. The staff study of the independent regula- 
tory commissions was directed by Professor Robert E. Cushman. The Cushman’ 
report begins with abstract generalizations, not with facts; on the first page 
appears the unsupported generalization that “the multiplication of. these 
independent bodies tends inevitably toward a decentralized and chaotic ad- 
ministrative system.’’“ This is the foliage seen at a distance; where is the wood? 
What, if any, are the facts about chaos? On what specific occasions, if any, has 
the system proved itself to be chaotic, and in connection with what programs? 
The Cushman report does not answer such questions as these.* The method 
is to glance at the perspective and to announce that the system of the independ- 
ent agencies is “ . . . inevitably ... chaotic....” 


33 Commissioner Eastman of the ICC knew the particulars about these questions. See 
his testimony, Hearings before the Select Committee on Government Organization, on S. 2700, 
75th Cong., Ist sess., p. 180 (1937). Commissioner Eastman’s testimony sharply contrasts 
with the factual conclusions of the President’s Committee. 

u“ Report, p. 207. 

15 The closest approach in the Cushman report to factual detail is an account in a few 
sentences of a statement by President Hoover in 1930 which, according to Cushman, “was 
intended to influence them [the ICC] on a matter of policy so important that it was bound 
to obtrude itself upon the President’s broad economic program” (p. 221). But this is still 
only foliage. For what was President Hoover’s “broad economic program”? If it existed, 
did it differ from ICC policies? Did the ICC do something that impaired the President’s 
program? Were effective means available for producing whatever coordination was needed? 
Wherein, if at all, would the result have been different if the ICC functions had been per- 
formed by an executive department headed by a cabinet officer? 

Cushman also quoted President Hoover’s statement in 1929 about the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the O’Fallon case: “I am confident that there will be no increase in 
railway rates as a result of the O’Fallon case.” But Cushman expressed no opinion as to 
whether the President should be able to control the ICC on a problem of rate levels. That 
question may be appropriate for a long and penetrating study by political scientists; it 
can hardly be disposed of satisfactorily in an offhand paragraph. 

16 At p. 221 of the Cushman report appears a heading, “Interference with Presidential 
Management in the Field of Administration.” But the ensuing discussion is mostly gen- ` 
eralities. One of the most specific statements is: “Several agencies besides the Federal 
Trade Commission have authority over unfair trade practices, but there is no central 
authority that can whip conflicting policies into line.” The statement is true. But the as- 
sumption that central management is necessarily indicated may be unsound. This is 
precisely the point at which a study of experience would be profitable. What have been 
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The Committee’s major recommendation concerning the independent regula- 
tory agenciès rested upon a serious misunderstanding that would not have 
occurred if the Committee had patiently studied the detailed facts. The recom- 
mendation was to bresk down each commission into two sections, a Judicial 
Section that would remain independent, and an Administrative Section that 
would be fully responsible to the Cabinet Officer and the President. “The 
Administrative Section must not do judicial work... The Judicial Section 
must not do policy-determining work.”!! The President’s Committee asserted 
that “This proposed plan meets squarely the problems presented by the in- 
dependent commissions. ””!8 

If instead of dealing only in perspectives the Committee had dug into a few 
specific cases of administrative adjudication it would quickly have seen the 
impossibility of its proposal. The essence of administrative adjudication ie the 
formulation of policy through case-to-case development. What happens under 
the Committee’s proposal when the adjudication of a particular case requires 
the determination of a question of policy? The answer is that either the Judicial. 
Section must decide the question of policy, thereby defeating the plan’s central 
objective of bringing all policy determination under the control of the President 
and the Secretary, or the Administrative Section must perform the judicial 
function of deciding the case, thereby defeating the plan’s important ob- 
jective of keeping judicial work free from executive control.!® 
_ The President’s Committee misunderstood the most elementary facts about 
adjudication. The idea that the Judicial Section should decide cases but “must 
not do policy-determining work” misconceives the nature of the function of 
deciding cases. Judicial officers cannot decide cases without determining policy, 
for the issues in the cases to be decided are often policy issues.?® 


the consequences of lack of central authority in this one field? When one agency has been 
lethargic, has another protected the public interest? What harm, if any, has resulted from 
conflicting policies? A theory about need for central management will hardly answer ques- 
tions of this type. f 

17 Report, p. 2830. 

18 Report, p. 41. : 

19 If any reader doubts this, let him examine specific cases of administrative adjudica- 
tion. An easy example is the problem that came to the Supreme Court in FCC v. WOKO, 
829 U. 8. 223 (1946). In a proceeding on an application for renewal of a broadcasting license, 
theevidenceshowed that the applicant in a former application misrepresented the idertity of 
its shareholders. The only relevant statute required applicants to set forth facts “‘as to 
citizenship, character, and financial, technical, and other qualifications.” The Commission 
has to make its own policy when particular misrepresentations are brought to light, neces- 
sarily relying upon full development of all facts and circumstances. Because the facts were 
undisputed, the only question for the Commission was one of policy. 

No set of rules could conceivably answer all the questions of policy that may arise in 
adjudications. And some important agencies, notably the FTC and NLRB, have no sub- 
stantive rule-making power concerning their main functions. Whether or not the mind of 
man may some day invent a way to escape from the need for deciding policy issues in par- 
ticular cases, we may be sure that no such invention has yet appeared. 

*0 Escape from the dilemma cannot be effected by having the Judicial Section refer 
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The Committee’s misconception resulted from the basic attitude that the 
Committee could deal with the large problems of organization and leave the 
’ details to others to be worked out later. Yet the large problems could be under- 
stood only by mastering the details. To me the most amazing feature of the 
Committee’s performance was its specific assertion that it had no concern for 
~ detail. Its representative, Luther Gulick, a member of the Committee, said 
before the Senate Committee: “We do not specify, nor have we determined, 
nor have we made the kind of study which would make it possible to say exactly 
how the division of functions should be made, or could be made, in any given 
office.”’# 

The proposal to set up a system of adjudication from which policy deter- 
mination would be excluded was so clearly impossible of attainment that it 
was sure to fail as soon as the rudimentary facts about adjudication were 
brought out. The plan in fact did crumble under the scrutiny of the congres- 
sional committees: Indeed, Dr. Gulick could not answer even the simplest 
questions about specific application of the broad proposal: 


‘Senator Byrd: You understand what I am trying to arrive at. Just answer in your 
own way. 

Mr. Gulick: Then, Senator, stating it in my own way, you want me to name the com- 
missions which should be torn apart and where their parts should be put? 

Senator Byrd: No; only in the broad scope of dividing the administrative functions 
from the judicial. 

Mr. Gulick: The broad scope cannot be answered, except in terms of the specific or- 
ganizations, because some commissions should be treated in one way and some in another. 

Senator Byrd: What would you recommend that should be done with the Interstate 

“Commerce Commission? 
Mr. Gulick: I do not know. = 
Senator Byrd: I have nothing further. 


Later Commissioner Eastman of the ICC gave the congressional committee 
an analysis of the proposed bill based upon the report of the President’s 


questions of policy to the Administrative Section, for then the decision will be made by 
the Administrative Section, which wal then be doing the judicial work of deciding the par- 
ticular case. 

Even when the gases policy issues can ‘be anticipated, some of them can be better 
handled through adjudication rather than through rule making. The choice between rule 
making and adjudication is often very difficult and cannot be resolved in wholesale fashion; 
particular solutions must depend upon circumstances. For a difficult problem concerning 
choice between policy making through rules or through adjudication, see the majority and 
dissenting opinions in SEC v. Chenery Corp., 332 U.S. 194 (1947). 

“ The staff of the President’s Committee was seriously mistaken about elementary 
features of FTC procedure. Compare the discussion of the “eleven steps” at p. 231 of the 
Report with the FTC Monograph prepared for the Attorney General’s Committee on Ad- 
_ ministrative Procedure..The staff’s worst error was the idea that the Commission holds 
hearings before issuing complaints. This error substantially affected the major recom- 
mendation. 

22 Hearings before the. Select Committee on Government Organization, on S. 8700, 75th 
Cong., 1st sess., p. 99 (1937). 

s Ibid., pp. 98-99. 7 
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Committee. He.concluded with a statement that “those who advocate a change 
ought to present a specific statement of the ills which they want to cure and 
how they propose to cure them, after a careful analysis of the Commission’s 
work, and in consultation with those directly concerned with it. Nothirg of 
that kind has been done, to our knowledge. All that we have is the vaguest and 
most indefinite of generalities,” 

After that, the proposal to have one group determine policy and another 
group decide cases was not again given serious consideration. The proposal died 
because the vision behind it went only to the green patches on the hillside. 

After Congress rejected the proposed plan, what was the impact of the report 
of the President’s Committee on political scientists? Did they recognize the 
inadequacy of the factual inquiry and take steps to correct it? To an amazing 
extent, other political scientists have accepted the factual conclusions and the 
theories of the President’s Committee without questioning them. Professor 
Lindsay Rogers wrote a warm endorsement of the Committee’s analysis of the 
problem of the independent regulatory agencies. The Brookings Institution 
criticized adversely the Committee’s plan of separating ‘administrative and 
judicial action, but it did not supply the needed factual investigation.** Some 


™ Ibid., p. 182. i 

% Lindsay Rogers, “The Independent Regulatory Commissions,” Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 52, pp. 1-17 (March, 1937). 

% Report to the Select Committee to Investigate the Executive Agencies of the Government, 
Sen. Committee Print No. 10, 75th Cong., 1st sess., p. 92 (1937): Regulatory cases involve 
“an inseparable mixture of policy-determination, fact-finding, and decision” and “often 
cannot be broken up into component elements of administration and adjudication.” > 
Schuyler Wallace, in Federal Departmentalizaiton (New York, 1941), p. 167, rejected the 
recommendation of the President’s Committee on the basis of an overstatement: “The 
truth of the matter is that a differentiation between the administrative, quasi-legislative 
and quasi-judicial aspects of the work of these commissions is almost impossible except in 
the realm of theory.” Although the differentiation is difficult or impossible near the 
borderlines, it is also often easy; for instance, all would agree that an unfair-practice case 
in the FTC or NLRB is judicial or quasi-judicial. A disagreement with the President’s 
Committee on theoretical grounds also was presented by Blachly and a Federal 
Regulatory Action and Control (Washington, 1940). 

Thirteen years after the report of the President’s Committee, a political scientist at 
last analyzed the Committee’s proposal in the light of the detailed facts of a regulatory 
commission. See Charles Hyneman, Bureaucracy in a Democracy (New York, 1950), pp. 
498-519. He says (p. 613): “The President’s Committee stated that the division of work 
which it proposed between judicial and nonjudicial aspects ‘would be relatively simple.’ 

. I find it much easier to believe that the members of the Committee and the persona on 
whom they relied for advice did not know what the problems were.” Hyneman’s treatment 
has been called “as lethal a critique of the recommendations of the President’s Committee 
on Administrative Management regarding-regulatory commissions as has come to this 
reader’s attention.” Merle Fainsod, “The Presidency and Congress,” Public Administra- 
tion Review, Vol. 11, pp. 119-24 (Spring, 1951). See also Emmette 8. Redford, Administra- 
tion of National Economic Control (New York, 1952), p. 315: “More significant than ap- 
plication of law to facts is expansion of policy through case-to-case administration. It is 
submitted that the argument for independent placement breaks down where policy can- 
not be made specific in advance of the exercise.of the judicial function.” 
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of the texts merely parroted the Committee report. Pfiffner, for instance, 
asserts dogmatically that “The tendency toward infinite expansion of adminis- 
trative units, each separate and independent from the others, raised obstacles 
to the proper fulfillment of presidential responsibility.”*7 But Pfiffner does not 
examine specific obstacles to see whether they are real or imaginary or whether 
they can be easily hurdled. Other texts boosted the unsupported theory further 
up into the sky. An example of a textwriter who begins with the Committee’s 
factual assumptions and adds to them his own factual assumptions is Graves, 
who instructs the users of his text that “Each of these agencies proceeds in its 
own way without any effective supervision on the part of the chief executive 
or any attempt to coordinate the administrative. aspects of its activities with 
the policies and procedures of the administration as a whole.’’*8 Surely the many 
officers of the government who have been dealing with problems of coordination 
_ would be startled to learn of the absence of “any attempt to coordinate.” 

Happily, a technique of factual inquiry was finally brought to bear upon the . 
supposition of the Président’s Committee that the system of independent 
regulatory agencies is “inevitably ...chaotic....’’ This was done by a task 
force for the Hoover Commission.** The task force was not content with either _ 
theory or broad perspectives; members of its staff wrote detailed monographs 
about each of the independent regulatory agencies. For instance, the mono- 
graph on the Federal Trade Commission is about 150 pages of single-spaced 
mimeographing, concisely written. Full and perceptive treatment is given to 
relations of the Commission with the President, with Congress, with the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Justice, with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, and with other agencies. An account is given of specific problems of 
coordination and of the methods of handling each one. 

Having the various studies by the authors of the monographs, the tesk fc orce 
was able to base its report upon the detailed facts. Referring to the idea that — 
independence of regulatory agencies impairs coordination with the President’s 
policies, the task force said: “Frequently, this criticism appears to be based 
mainly on theoretical or doctrinal grounds and not on actual failures of coordi- 
nation among agencies.’’*° The main conclusions of the task force are incon- 
sistent with the theories that guided the President’s Committee: 

As would be expected, it was found that a large part of the work of most of the com- 
missions is not closely related to that of the rest of the Goverment and requires no active 


coordination to avoid conflicts. . 
The point to be emphasised here i is that the study of the separate agencies forces the ` 


27 Pfiffner, Public Administration, 2nd ed. (New York, 1946), p. 463. 

238 Graves, Public Admintsiralion in a Democratic Society (Boston, 1950), p. 670., Bee 
also Leonard White, Introduction to the Study of Public Administration (cited in n. 4), 
p. 109. 

29 The task force was made up of a law professor and an industrialist. The Hoover 
Commission is said to have “largely passed over... university faculties of political sci- 
ence, and bureaus of public administration when it selected its staf.” James C. Charles- 
worth, Governmental Administration (New York, 1951), p. 230. 

3 Task Force Report on Regulatory Commissions, pp. 25-26 (1949). 
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concluston that lack of coordination is not an insuperable obstacle- with respect to the 
independent commissions. As has already been stated, some problems do exist and should 
be dealt with. But on the whole, coordination is needed in more limited ‘areas than might 
be supposed a priori, and has been achieved in most of the major fields through inter- 
departmental committees or more informal techniques. . . . a ns 

On this question, the actual experience is far more convincing than theory. 


The last sentence is worth repeating, because it embodies a major point I am 

trying to make: “On this question, the actual experience is far more convincing 

than theory. ” 

: ` My thesis here is a constructive one. It is not that the President’s Commit- 

tee was wrong, but that the present generation of political scientists, with all’ 

| too rare exceptions, seems content to accept conclusions founded upon theory 
t 





PAE even with respect to a subject that readily lends itself to rather easy factual 
investigation. I believe that the literature of public administration relies un- 
duly upon abstraction and perspective, and not enough upon close investiga- 
tion. Not only do the method of the Stein case studies”? and the method of the 





fOundation of detailed experience and if the super-structure of the literature 
rests firmly on that foundation! 


IV. MISINFORMATION ABOUT ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


To write a reliable summary of the major principles of a complex body of 
law is a task of considerable difficulty. Such a summary probably can be written 
only by one who has first developed his own basic understanding of the subject 
matter. The texts on public administration that include substantial discussions 
of administrative law show rather clearly that the textwriters have developed 
no such basic understanding. The resulting summaries are in a fundamental 
sense seriously misleading. The proportion of misinformation is exceedingly 
high. Even the most elementary ideas are often flagrantly in error. 

Because these rather sweeping conclusions of mine should carry little weight 
without a supporting demonstration, I must set forth samples of misinforma- 
tion. To minimize possible embarrassment I shall use numbers instead of names 
of authors and titles of books. 

z Ibid., at pp. 26-28. 
2 The case of “The Sale of the Tankers,” at pp. 445-532 of the Stein collection, in- 
volves a problem of coordinating policy among the State Department, the Navy Depart- 


ment, and the Maritime Commission. The recalcitrant was not the independent agency 
but the Navy Department, which for a time resisted a decision by the President’s Cabinet. 


x 
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Book 1. The first edition of this book was published in 1935 and the revised 
edition in 1946. My comments are limited to pages 477-82 of the revised edi- 
tion.” The first sentence on page 477 says: “In the United States there is no 
legal limit upon the right of courts to review the decisions of administrative 
tribunals.” The law in-fact imposes many limits. Statutes sometimes with- 
draw jurisdiction of courts to review.™ Statutes often provide that adminis- 
trative determinations shall be final. Statutes usually forbid judicial substitu- 
tion of judgment on questions of fact and on many questions of discretion.” 
Courts have placed many limitations upon their own power to review.*? And 
the Constitution has been interpreted as forbidding so-called constitutional 
courts from providing a de novo review of administrative action that is deemed 
nonjudicial.*® : 

On the same page we are told: “Legislatures cannot insulate administration 
against judicial review by introducing into the statute clauses designed to- 
thwart review.” Not only can legislatures do this but they do it, and the courts 
usually give effect to what they do. The first few words in section 10 of ‘the 
Administrative Procedure Act are: “Except so far as statutes preclude re- 
view... . 779 PAREN , 

On the next page the author asserts: “As à general rule, courts attempt to 
distinguish between questions of law and fact by reviewing the former and not 
the latter.” Under the dominant doctrine the courts revigw findings of fact to 
the extent of determining whether they are supported by substantial evidence, 
and this means that many orders are set aside that would stand Mathe courts 
did not review the facts.“° i 







% During the summer of 1953 a third edition of this book bas been published. Some v 
the new errors in the new edition are even more astonishing than those in the second 
edition. For instance, page 487: “The present requirement is that ‘substantial evidence’ 
must be found throughout the entire record to support administrative action. ... Prior 
to the Administrative Procedure-Act, the general practice of the courts had been to sustain 
agency findings if adequate evidence could be found anywhere in the record.” The phrase 
“throughout the record” appears five times on this one page, and numerous times on 
other pages. Not only does the Act contain no such phrase, but the slightest reflection 
will show why a reviewing court could not require substantial evidence “throughout the 
record.” If in a thousand-page record, 990 pages are devoted to unconvincing circum- 
stantial evidence on one side, and ten pages to convincing direct evidence on the other 
side, should a reviewing court hold that the agency may not believe the direct evidence? 

u E.g., 54 Stat. 1197 (1940), 38 U.S.C. §1la-2 (1946); 48 Stat. 9 (1933), 38 U.S.C. 
§705 (1946). 

æ In First Moon v. White Tail, 270 U.S. 243 (1926), the Court held that the lower 
court had no jurisdiction to review where the statute provided that the determination of 
the Secretary of the Interior should be ‘‘final and conclusive’’ of an Indian allotment. For 
other examples, see Kenneth Culp Davis, Administrative Law, §238 (St. Paul, 1951). 

38 An early such provision, copied in many later federal statutes, is in the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, 38 Stat. 717 (1914), 15 U.S.C. §41 (1946). i 

37 An outstanding early example is JCC v. Union Pac. R. Co., 222 U.S. 541 (1912). 

38 E.g., Federal Radio Comm. v. General Elec. Co., 281 U.S. 464 (1930). 

39 60 Stat. 239 (1946), 5 U.S.C. §1011 (1946). 

40 E.g., Universal Camera Corp. v. NLRB, 340 U.S. 474 (1951). 
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At page 480 Book 1 says that “the courts normally will refuse to interfere with 
immigration orders for deportation.” This is plainly false. In many hundreds of 
cases the courts have interfered; the review of deportation orders makes up a 
large portion of all review of federal administrative action.” 

Book 1 asserts at page 481: “It is not easy to get the courts to reverse Post 
Office Department fraud orders, because the attitude is taken that the govern- 
ment is performing a business service to individuals on favorable terms.” 
The courts have no such attitude. Fraud orders are as freely reviewed as any 
other orders, and the scope of review is the usual one. The decision establishing 
reviewability came in 1902.4 

Again: “The courts also find themselves averse to reviewing cases involving 
a necessary function of government, such as the collection of revenue.” Tax 
cases in fact make up a large portion of all the business of federal courts; 485 
cases came directly to courts of appeals from federal agencies during 1950, 
and of these cases 239 were tax cases." 

Book 2. This text, published in 1951, contains ten statements on pages 
136-46 that seem to me misleading or false.“ For instance: “If a question has 
been considered and decided by a court, and a superior court declines to reopen 
it, the matter is called res judicata.’’ Since the basic purpose of the principle of 
res judicata is to prevent the same parties from litigating the same claims or 
issues a second time, the law is that if a matter.is res judicata, it cannot again 
be considered by the same court, by a court of equal rank, by an inferior court, 
or by a superior court. Book 2 goes on to say that “the generalization is that 
an administrative determination will stand, as res judicata unless . . . there has 
been honest error, or . . . additional material information has come to light.” 
The author does not even understand that the primary purpose of the doctrine 


t In Bridges v. Wizon, 326 U.S. 135 (1945), the Court’s review may even have gone 
beyond what is generally considered proper under the substantial-evidence rule. f 

t American School of Magnetic Healing v. McAnnulty, 187 U.B. 94 (1902). For a recent 
review of & fraud order, see Retlly v. Pinkus, 338 U.S. 269 (1949). 

8 Annual Report, Director of Administrative Office of the United States Courts, p. 
108 (1950). 

4 Other statements in addition to those discussed above also seem to me erroneous. 
Book 1 says at page 136 that when the elements.of a decision can be separated so as to 
identify clear-cut law, “the court will rule on the law involved”; for one of the many 
cases of a court’s refusal to rule on the law involved, see Switchmen’s Unton vw. National 
Mediation Board, 320 U.8. 397 (1943). On page 138 the author relies on Ohio V. W. Co. v. 
Ben Avon Borough, 253 U.S. 387 (1920), with no indication that it may no longer be law, 
having been superseded by such cases as FPC v. Hope Nat. Gas Co., 320 U.S. 591 (1944), 
and Ratlroad Comm. v. Rowan & Nichols Co., 310 U.S. 573 (1940). Page 142, statement 
that res judicata “operates against retroactive administrative action,” whereas agencies 
often act retroactively; the Supreme Court ordered an agency to make law and apply it 
retroactively in Addison v. Holly Hill, 322 U.S. 607 (1944). Page 142, citing Arizona 
Grocery Co. v. Atchison, T. & 8. F. Ry., 284 U.S. 370, 389 (1932) in support of res judicata 
when the court specifically said that the Commission was “not bound by the rule of res 
judicata.” Page 142, statement that the Labor Board may not reopen a case; this state- 
ment is mostly false because International Union v. Eagle-Picher Co., 325 U.B. 335 (1945) 
rests on a special statutory provision, 
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of res judicata is to prevent the correction of “honest error” and to prevent the 
reopening of cases when additional material information comes to light.* 

Book 2 says at page 144: “Utility rate proceedings are usually classed by 
courts as legislative but they are really judicial because confiscation of private 
property is the basic issue.” The fact is that only a small minority of utility rate 
cases involve an issue of confiscation; perhaps confiscation is an issue in less than 
one per cent of ICC rate cases. I see no educational value—indeed, I see harm 
to educational objectives—in telling a student that what the courts call legis- 
. lative is “really judicial,” without stating the purposes and the effects of such 
labeling, and without stating reasons pro and con. 

At page 146 Book 2 says without qualification: “The decision in quasi- 
judicial cases should be made by the same person or persons who have con- 
ducted the hearing.” If this were true, the examiner system, the mainstay of 
administrative adjudication, would be destroyed. Even in the first Morgan 
case,“ which Book 2 cites, the Court approved hearings before examiners and 
decisions by other officers. 

Book 8. My comments on this text, published in 1950, are limited to Chapter 
30.” Book 3 says at page 604: “The use of the rule-making authority may be 
authorized, unauthorized, or extraordinary or emergency. ... Where not au- 
thorized, it is forbidden.” The student may have difficulty with the idea that 
“The use of... authority ... may be... unauthorized.” Rule-making au- 
thority often exists when it is not explicitly granted. Lawyers and courts con- 
sider that power is either granted or withheld, that it may be granted either 
explicity or implicitly, but that unless it is granted it is withheld and therefore’ 
forbidden. 7 

Book 3 says at page 605: “It should not be neceg ary to wait until someone 
claims that his rights have been impaired before one can ascertain whether a 
rule is legal or what the rule means. As Professor (X) has said, ‘It is the sheerest 
of nonsense that a regulation cannot be read or a statute understood without an 
official act of injury predicated upon them’.” The fact is that the Supreme Court 
has consistently taken the position that is here branded as nonsense,** Of course 
I do not object to condemnation of Supreme Court decisions. But I think it 
egregiously unsound in a student text to take a vehement position that is op- 
posed to established law, without stating what the law is, and without men- 
tion of reasons pro or con. 


“ For a full discussion of res judicata, see Davis, Administrative Law, pp. 563-613. 

“ Morgan v. Untied States, 298 U.S. 468, 481 (1936). 

47In addition to errors mentioned above, the following are especially important: 
the statement that rules are of “general application,” ignoring section 2(c) of the Ad- .. 
ministrative Procedure Act that rules may be “of particular applicability”; the statement 
making “rules” broader than “regulations,” since regulations are only one of three classes 
under the rules heading, contradicting the statement made elsewhere that rules and regula- 
tions “are commonly used interchangeably”; the statement that laxity in publication-of - 
rules “no longer holds in most jurisdictions,” contradicting other statements indicating 
that only,nine states required publication of rules in 1948; as of 1953 it is not yet true that 
“most jurisdictions” publish rules. 

1t See the discussion of cases in Davis, Administrative Law, pp. 676-717. 


t 


a 
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At page 611 Book 8 sets forth what is labeled “Section 4... as finally 
approved by the Congress in the Administrative Procedure Act.” What is 
set forth is not Section 4 but an inaccurate paraphrase. Subsection (2) provides 
that the subsection “shall not apply to interpretative rules, general statements 
of policy, rules of agency organization, procedure, or practice.” For these 
words Book 3 substitutes: “... the subsection does not apply to rules other 
than those of substance.” The whole category of interpretative rules, including 
for instance most Treasury regulations under the income tax law, is written 
out of the exception by the parephrase.* 

At page 617 Book 3 says that “rules have the effect of law.” The law is that 
interpretative rules often lack the force of law.®° 

Book 4. This text has gone through three editions, the third published in 
1948." At page 552 Book 4 classifies federal administrative tribunals into 
four categories, the first of which is “The independent administrative courts: 
the United States Customs Court, the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, the Tax Court of the United States, and the Court of Claims. 
With some exceptions, the members of these bodies are called judges.” All mem- 
bers of all four tribunals are called judges, with no exceptions. The Tax Court 
is probably an administrative tribunal, as the text says, but each of the other 
three is, as the Supreme Court has said of the Court of Claims, “a court, in fact 
as well as in name.” 

At page 557 Book 4 lists eleven provisions of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, three of which seem to me unsupported by the Act: (1) “Hearing officers 
were required to make the initial decision.” This ignores the Act’s provision 
for recommended decisions, which are used in many cases governed by the Act. 
(2) “Hearing officers were forbidden to consult on any issue except upon no- 
tice and opportunity for the parties to participate.” The Act does not forbid 
consultation “on any issue” but “on any fact in issue,” and it is quite important 

49 Interpretative rules are explained, tbid., pp. 194-226. 

+ E.g., 10 East Fortteth St. Bldg., Inc. v. Callus, 325 U.S. 578 (1945). 

“In addition to errors discussed above, the following seem especially important: 
differentiation of “rule” from “regulation” thereby departing from courts’ usage, confusing 
students who may misunderstand the vocabulary of lawyers and courts, and departing 
from section 2(c) of the Administrative Procedure Act; classification of agencies into four 
categories, the last three of which seriously overlap—the Packers and Stockyards Adminis- 
tration, for instance, falls into all of the last three categories; most regulatory agencies 
are licensing authorities and many are within government departments; statement that 
apart from constitutional bodies, agencies cannot punish for contempt, whereas statutes 
in eleven states confer such power, and have been upheld in at least five. (See Davis, 
Admintsirative Law, p. 123.) 

® A quick glance at the reporte of decisions of these courts will show this. 

% Williams v. United States, 289 U.S. 553, 565 (1933). The Court held in Hx parte 
Bakelite Corp., 279 U.S. 438, 458 (1929) that the Court of Customs Appeals is a court. The 
Judicial Code provides that the term “court of the United States” includes the Supreme 
Court, courts of appeals, district courts, the Court of Claims, the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, the Customs Court “and any court created by Act of Congress the judges 
of which are entitled to hold office during good behavior.” 28 U.S.C. §451 (1949). The Tax 
Court judges hold office for twelve years. The statute provides that the Tax Court is “in 
the Executive Branch of the Government.” 26 U.S.C. §1100 (1946). 
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that a hearing officer who is not a lawyer may get legal advice and that a hearing 
officer who is not an engineer may get engineering advice. (8) Book 4 says that 
one complaint against administrative practices that led to enactment of the 
Administrative Procedure Act was “that the decision was based in part on evi- 
dence secured subsequent to the hearing.” On this point the author says of the 
Act: “The transcript of testimony and exhibits and all papers filed in the pro- 
ceeding were made the exclusive record for decision.” The author fails to note 
that because the Act expressly permits official notice—the use of extra-record 
information—the Act has probably brought about no substantial change con- - 
cerning the complaint about use of evidence secured subsequent to the hearing. 

On the subject of certiorari, Book 4 says: “The writ is not widely used in 
the Federal government as a means of direct review by the Supreme Court 
of decisions of administrative agencies, although it is available in a growing 
number of cases.” The writ has never been used as a means of direct review by 
the Supreme Court of an agency decision; the case must first go to a lower court. 
Since 1913 the writ is not used to review administrative action in the federal 
courts; it is not used in a growing number of federal cases. 

At page 582, in listing Administrative Procedure Act reasons for setting aside. 
administrative action, Book 4 fails to note that the Act’s important “except” 
clause qualifies every item on the list: “Except so far as (1) statutes preclude 
judicial review or (2) agency action is by law committed to agency discre- 
tion... .’” Because of omission of the “except” clause, the truth is quite dif- 
ferent from what appears in the list. 

General comments about misinformation. The conclusion seems abundantly 
supported that political science students have been learning a great deal that 
is not so about administrative law. How much does it matter? 

In some respects, it matters very little. For even if all the misinformation 
were replaced by information, the students would still have something of only 
slight educational value. Memorizing and forgetting inaccurate summaries of 
legal complexities is as good mental exercise as memorizing and forgetting ac- 
curate summaries. 

In other respects, the extent of the misinformation is important. If the text- 
writers cannot properly handle this material, what are the teachers likely to 
do? For instance, when a text says that a rate-fixing case is “really judicial,” 
although the courts call it legislative, can a typical instructor be expected to 
deal adequately with a student’s question about the conclusion stated in the 
text? Unless the instructor has greater understanding than that of the text- 
writer, either the educational process will be demoralized for the alert student 
or the instructor will be reduced to a monitor supervising memory work con- 
cerning words and ideas that are only partially understandable to those who are 
doing the memorizing. 


4 See Davis, Administrative Law, pp. 778-79. 
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My purpose is still constructive. The extent of the misinformation in the 
texts supports my belief that the texts should deal more intensively with smaller 
areas, that the central inquiry should be why and not what, and that the 
emphasis should be upon principles about governmental processes and not upon 
legal technicalities. 

j Y. SUBJECT MATTER 


Mr. Justice Jackson has recently declared in a formal opinion: “The rise of 
administrative bodies probably has been the most significant legal trend of the 
last century and perhaps more values today are affected by their decisions than 
by those of all the courts, review of administrative decisions apart.” Legal 
education has successfully kept pace with the revolutionary development of 
government intervention in economic life. Twenty years ago, the only instruc- 
tion in administrative law was limited to a few seminars in a handful of leading 
law schools. Today not only do nearly all law schools provide instruction in 
administrative law but the course is required at most of the leading schools. 

Political science instruction may be lagging to the extent that the regulatory 
process is a central feature of governmental activities but not of instruction. 
The texts on public administration are typically devoted four-fifths to such 
problems as agency organization, personnel management, fiscal planning, 
and other internal management, and one-fifth or less to the methods by which 
the agencies carry out the tasks for which they have been created. Tke focus 
of the texts on government and business is primarily upon substantive programs 


` rather than upon the governmental processes of regulation. Such courses as 


are offered on administrative law are usually sparsely populated, mostly with 
graduate students. I think that much more attention should be given to the 
regulatory process. : 
Perhaps one of the reasons for inadequate recognition of the regulatory 
process in political science instruction is the lack of success of the efforts to 
provide such instruction. If so, perhaps a major reason for the lack of success 
is the tendency of political scientists to treat the wrong kind of administrative 
law for students of political science. In this general area, law and political sci- 
ence overlap, and the area of overlap is probably appropriate for instruction 
in both law and political science. But some subject matter may be the exclusive 
province of the political scientist and other subject matter the exclusive prov- 
ince of the lawyer. I think the texts have failed to discriminate adequately 
between. the principles of government that should be the concern of the political 
scientist and the kind of legal technicalities that are unlikely to be understood 
by students who lack a substantial background of study of law. Even though 
I cannot draw a clear line between technical law and political science, and even 
though any attempt to locate such a line is likely to lead to substantial differ- 
ence of opinion, I am still of the opinion that some problems should be con- 


% FTC v. Ruberoid Co., 343 U.S. 470, 487 (1952). - * 
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sidered beyond the proper scope of political science instruction: e.g., at what 
stage of administrative action judicial review should be sought,®* whether the 
right remedy is certiorari or mandamus or injunction, and whether or not res 
judicata may prevent a second consideration of the same issues. 
_ For an illustration in support of my view, let us turn to a textbook-casebook, 
second edition 1950, which I shall call, Book 5. At the beginning of a new 
chapter, page 719, is a statement of “five principal propositions,” the first two 
of which are: “1. The doctrine of ‘prior resort,’ ‘primary jurisdiction,’ or ‘exclu- 
sive administrative jurisdiction’: ‘the necessity of resort to the administrative 
tribunal prior to going to the courts for relief in the event of controversies falling 
within the general area of the tribunal’s statutory powers.’ .. . 2. The ‘exhaus-. 
tion doctrine’ proper: ‘the necessity of exhausting all the available administra- 
tive remedies before turning to the courts for relief’.”” The student may well stop 
there and wonder what he has read. Are the various concepts listed in the first 
proposition different names for the same idea, or are the ideas different? Is 
the “exhaustion doctrine” something different from all the concepts listed 
in the first proposition? Instead of answering these questions, Book 5 confuses 
them further. 

At page 724 Book 5 quotes a commentator with apparent approval: “The 
exclusive jurisdiction idea...has none of the flexibility of the primary 
jurisdiction . . . rule.” If primary jurisdiction is more flexible than exclusive | 
jurisdiction, then the two concepts must be different. But if they are different, 
why are they lumped together in the first proposition? If they are different, 
wherein do they differ except in flexibility? And if they are different, what is 
the meaning of the heading at page 721, “Exclusive Primary Administrative 
Jurisdiction”? And why does the author at page 729 use the term, “exclusive 
primary jurisdiction”? Nowhere in the volume can one find answers to these 
questions. ; ; 

The student who is troubled by all this may console himself by reflecting 
that, anyhow, whether exclusive jurisdiction and primary jurisdiction are two 
concepts or one, exhaustion is a separate concept, since it is separately stated 
in the second proposition. But the author immediately obliterates this differ- 
ence. The first judicial opinion set forth is one in which the Supreme Court 
explains its holding by saying that judicial review must be denied “until the 
prescribed administrative remedy has been exhausted,” but this opinion is 
set forth in the text under the heading “Exclusive Primary Administrative 
Jurisdiction,” even though the next three cases are under the heading “The 
Exhaustion Doctrine Proper.” Why the first case is an “exhaustion” case ac- 
cording to the Supreme Court but not according to the headings in Book 5 
does not appear. Furthermore, at pages 728-29 Book 5 says that the Supreme 


š Some political scientists evidently regard this subject as something that can be 
easily presented to students, but I think they are misguided. The subject is sufficiently 
difficult that the Supreme Court has been unable-to formulate a consistent body of princi- 
ples. For a discussion of various aspects of the subject, see Davis, Administrative Law, pp. 
614-63 on exhaustion and ripeness, pp. 676-717 on standing, and pp. 812-67 on non- 


reviewable action. 
ai So 


a 
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Court “cited exhaustion cases to ‘buttress’ the validity of the exclusive primary 
jurisdiction statute, and this... ‘underscores’ the ‘essential identity, for all 
practical purposes,’ of the two principles.” But if these two are identical for all 
practical purposes, why are the two original propositions two instead of one? 
Not only does this question remain unanswered, but by now Book & seems 
hopelessly confused. 

What is a student expected to do about ile kind of confusion? What should 
an instructor do? i 

To escape those questions, let us turn a few pages to page 726: “The cases on 
this subject [exhaustion] are said to fall primarily within the fields of taxation 
and public-utility regulation.” Who says this is not revealed, but he is wrong, 
whoever he is, for the courts say and hold otherwise.’ 

The technical opinion in Levers v. Anderson? is set forth in full. The case 
holds that in the special circumstances a motion for a rehearing before the 
Alcohol Unit of the Treasury Department is not a prerequisite to judicial re- 
view. The case was decided in 1945. The Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 
takes care of the whole problem of administrative rehearings in a single sen- 
tence. Why study the 1945 case, then? The answer may be found in the quota- 
tion of a commentator that under the Act “a judicial review may be sought 
without applying to the agency for rehearing.” This must mean that the law 
of the Levers case continues and that the lawyer. need not apply for an adminis- 
trative rehearing before going to court. But on this statement is hung a note 
which calls “inescapable” another commentator’s conclusion that the Ad- ’ 
ministrative Procedure Act “supersedes Levers v. Anderson.” The author 
neither recognizes the inconsistency nor makes án effort toward reconciliation." 

Where, then, does that leave us on the question whether the lawyer before 
applying for judicial review of the Alcohol Unit’s order must first apply for an 
administrative rehearing? And why should a student of political science care? 

‘I believe that political science instruction probably should either omit all 
instruction on technical legal problems of this kind or should supply the back- 
ground necessary to an understanding of the problems. My reasons for object- 
ing to the system of instruction now dominant are in part the sams reasons 


‘7 The exhaustion requirement is one of general application, as even the six cases set 
forth in Book 5 clearly show. Those six cases involved labor relations, a building permit, 
immigration, an alcohol license, a tax, and a rate order. 

The text presents Myers v. Bethlehem S. Corp., 303 U.S. 41 (1938) as though its doc- 
trine were unqualified. The Supreme Court in slightly different circumstances often holds 
the opposite, as in Public Util. Comm. v. United Puel Gas Co., 317 U.S. 456 (1948). No 
mention is made of such outstanding cases as Aircraft & Diesel v. Hirsch, 331 U.S. 752 
(1947); Lichter v. United States, 334 U.S. 742 (1948). 

58 326 U.S. 219 (1945). 

8° I am the commentator whose conclusion that the Administrative Precedure Act 
“aupersedes Levers v. Anderson” is said to be “inescapable.” But in the article cited for 
this, “Administrative Law Doctrines of Exhaustion of Remedies, Ripeness for Review, 
and Primary Jurisdiction,” Teras Law Review, Vol. 28, pp. 187-93 (1949), no such position 
is taken. The closest approach is a statement (p. 191) that “The Supreme Court’s effort to 
distinguish between a meaningful rehearing and the mere formality of applying for a re- 
hearing has been swept away byt the APA” . 
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that a political scientist will give for saying that some advanced courses in 
political science should not be studied until certain elementary courses have 
been taken. In addition, the students are unlikely to understand materials 
that the textwriters and the instructors have not first understood. Altogether 
too prevalent in the teaching materials are summaries.of what appears on the 
surface—summaries that are prepared by textwriters who themselves do not 
go below the surface. The educational result of such teaching materials is likely 
to be positively harmful. 

The choice should be, in my opinion, between omitting all instruction on 
. technical legal doctrines and providing a rather intensive instruction on the 
particular doctrines that are covered. A full inquiry that reaches a deep enough 
level can of course be rewarding. 

In making that choice, an independent reason in favor of omitting the most 
technical legal doctrines from political science instruction is the need for 2 more 
adequate treatment of the problems of government concerning the regulatory 
process. Some of the most vital political science aspects of the regulatory 
‘process are now neglected almost altogether. 

For example, the problem of the combination of prosecuting and judging— 
of internal separation of functions versus the kind of complete separation that 
would create two agencies out of one agency—is essentially a problem of politi- 
cal science, because it is a problem of organization that governmental adminis- 
trators have to deal with. Only obliquely is the problem one for lawyers; prac- 
titioners seldom deal with it in representing clients, because the courts have 
traditionally held that no relief is available on account of this combination of 
functions. The history of the National Labor Relations Board throws a good 
deal of light on the central problem, especially the experiment in complete 
separation under the Taft-Hartley Act. But I do not find either in the public 
administration texts or in other political science literature helpful studies of 
this problem. In a sixty-page chapter I have written on this problem, the prin- 
cipal reference to the literature of political science is to the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management, whose views are dismissed 
as “naive” because the report-failed to reach the central issue.®° 

Why have not political scientists taken the leadership in trying to provide 
solutions to the problem of combination of functions? Anyone who studies the 
regulatory process imaginatively will find hosts of problems of this kind whose 
solution calls for the skills and the background of political scientists. Samples of © 
additional such problems are suggested in the following section. 


é 
VI. SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH 


The area most in need of original research is the one that has been most 
neglected—the political science aspects of the regulatory process, The oppor- 
tunities in this area are quite unusual, for continuing darkness covers some of the 


% Davis, Admintstrative Law, p. 389. The central problem is whether or not an internal 
separation of functions can be satisfactory. The President’s Committee did not discuss 
such internal separation. 
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most fundamental problems. Although the lawyers have been working in this area 
rather intensively, their emphasis is upon the safeguarding of private rights. The 
need is for studies designed to provide an empirical basis for increasing admin- 
istrative effectiveness in accomplishing the objectives of regulatory legisletion. 

To what extent are legislative choices nullified by administrative failures? 
To what extent do the regulated groups control the regulators? To what extent, 
if at all, do regulatory agencies effectively represent an otherwise unprotected 
public interest? How can the regulatory process be made more successful—or 
less unsuccessful—in carrying out the will of the people’s representatives? 

Questions like these can be answered only ' ‘by detailed investigation of 
experience. Instead of studying further such overworked subjects as judicial 
review of administrative action, we need to learn more about the regulatory 
process itself, its internal arrangements and methods, and its external relations 
—with Congress, with congressional committees, with individual congressmen, 
with the President, with executive departments, with independent agencies, 
with lobbyists, with regulated interests, with protected interests. 

To show what I have in mind, I shall list some samples of specific questions 
about internal processes and about relations of agencies with regulated and 
protected groups: l 

What are the effects upon administrative policies of conducting general 
investigations of the broad problems that lie behind masses of small adjudica- 
tions, a8 compared with the prevalent system of separately treating each prob- 
lem in each adjudication? Are agencies often deficient in failing to make early 
use of formal rules to fill the gaps left in policies declared through adjudication? 
What are the potentialities of a greater interaction between rule making and 
adjudication, and of a broader and perhaps more democratic participation of 
affected parties by enlarging the role of policy making through rules and re- 
stricting the role of policy making through adjudication? 

What are the effects upon administrative policies of granting to or with- 
holding from private parties the right to compel prosecutions? Should private 
parties have the right to institute Begeeenone for unfair trade practices and 
for unfair labor practices? 

What are the effects upon Adminitrative policies of greater autonomy in 
professional staffs, increased subdelegation, more decentralization, heavier 
reliance on methods of informal supervision as compared with methods. of formal 
adjudication and formal rule making, comprehensive and periodic clarification 
of enforcement or prosecution policies as against g ad hoc development of enforce- 
ment or prosecution policies from case to case, confidential settlement of cases 
as compared with’ public reporting of all consent orders and all agreements on 
which consent orders rest? ! 

What are the unrealized potentialities of administrative advisory opinions? 
Could the Federal Trade Commission, for example, increase its effectiveness 
by imitating the Securities and Exchange Commission’s method of using ad- 
.  Visory opinions, at least for a considerable portion of the Trade Commission’s 

work? What proportion of Trade Commission prosecutions results from lack of 
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prior ,clatification of law and policy, ‘and what proportion could be obviated 
by formal rules or by advisory opinions? Should action be taken to induce the 


” agencies to make more effective use of the declaratory-order power granted by 
` the Administrative Procedure Act? 


What in fact are the mechanics of lobbying before particular regulatory agen- 
cies, what are the successes and failures of the lobbying forces, what are the 
losses of the groups that are under-represented in these processes, and what 
institutional arrangements are indicated for more faithful reflection of legisla- 
tive choices? In what circumstances are lobbying objectives lost before legis- 
lative bodies but won before administrative bodies, and with what conse- 
quences? What are the private organizations that engage in administrative 
lobbying in each field of regulation, what are the countervailing forces, what 
has been the experience with offsetting devices such as consumers’ counsel 
and small-business representation, and what alternative devices might be more 
effective? f 

More specifically, what are the informal contacts between Civil Aeronautics 
Board members and the representatives of scheduled airlines? Wherein do 
the relations of nonscheduled airlines with Board members differ, why have 
the differences developed, and what is their significance? Apart from formal 
proceedings, what are the practices of airline executives and their counsel for 
gaining the favor of CAB members? What are. the detailed relations between 
the Association of American Railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion? To what extent are the most significant policies made by the AAR, with 
ICC ratification? Is the influence of shippers’ organizations and of motor car- 
rier organizations less powerful than that of the AAR, and if so, why, and what 
governmental arrangements are needed to maintain a proper balance? Has the 
Securities and Exchange Commission lost some of its former aggressiveness, 
and what have been the specific influences of the regulated interests? Why has 
the Federal Communications Commission failed to enforce the policies an- 
nounced in its “bluebook”? What are the methods used by major oil companies, 
notably the Phillips Petroleum Company, in controlling policies of the Federal 
Power Commission with respect to certain natural gas rates, how successful 
are those methods, what are the countervailing forces, and by what means can 
and should a proper balance be maintained? Can and should the groups whose 
interests the legislation is designed to protect somehow be made more influen- 
tial in the pull and haul of policy formulation? l 

From the standpoint of effective accomplishment of legislative objectives, 


-what does experience show concerning advantages and disadvantages of in- 


dependence of agencies and of subordination of agencies to cabinet officers? 
What have been the specific effects of such independence or subordination upon 
administrative lobbying concerning .particular issues? Is an independent 
agency more vulnerable or less vulnerable than an agency in an executive 
department to the pressures of the regulated groups? What are the effects of 


» 
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independence of an agency upon pressures by the protected groups?! What are 
the effects upon these questions of presidential support of, opposition to, or 
indifference to regulatory policies of the agency? What are the limits of regula- 
tory policies which the regulated groups strongly oppose, when the regulatory 
policies have varying degrees of support by public opinion, by Congress, and 
by the President? 
To what extent do policies of regulatory agencies reflect the relative political 
power of competing groups, and to what extent do independent professional 


& Many political scientists may regard. David B. Truman’s The. Governmental Process 
(New York, 1951) as an adequate answer to some of these questions. This book ssems to 
me to be of outstanding excellence, but I do not see how important governmental planning 
could be based upon its conclusions concerning pressures on regulatory agencies. Vagueness 
and generality rob the basic observations of precision and reliability. Statements that are 
largely or mostly true are too often partly false. See for instance the following: 

“Experience indicates... that the regulated groups will have more cohesion than 
those demanding regulation” (p. 418). The groups regulated by the NLRB from 1935 to 
1947 were employers; did not those demanding regulation, the unions, have greater co- 
hesion? Under the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, do not those demanding regulation, the 
railroads, have greater cohesion than the regulated? Do not scheduled airlines, which de- 
mand regulation of the non-scheduled lines, have greater cohesion? 

“The significant difference between an ‘independent’ agency and one clearly part of the 
executive branch is that the latter may somewhat more readily reflect the relative standing 
of the organized and unorganised interests responsible for the passage of a statute” (p. 
419). What does this mean? Does it mean that an agency in the executive branch more 
accurately reflects relative strength of competing groups than an independent agency? 
Does not a valid observation on this subject have to take into account the President’s 
attitudes toward the regulatory program? What is the evidence, and what are tha excep- 
tions? Does the statement rest upon specific experience, or is it largely a guess? 

“A commission formally independent of the chief executive and expected to assume the 
detachment of a judicial body is more likely to be primarily accessible to the organized 
elements among the regulated than is an agency in the executive branch” (p. 420). Does 
the statement mean that judicial detachment makes an agency more accessible to the 
organized elements among the regulated? Does not a court’s judicial detachment make it 
less accessible? On the question whether an independent agency is more accessible to or- 
ganized elements among the regulated than an a`ency in the executive branch, does not 
the answer depend upon agreement or disagreeme. \t between presidential policies and the 
positions of the organised elements among the regi lated? 

“A regulatory agency normally cannot operate a controversial statute effectively with- 
out the support of the chief executive” (p. 420). Is the Interstate Commerce Act a con- 
troversial statute? Did the ICC operate effectively without the support of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman? Is the Federal Trade Commission Act controversial; did the two 
Presidents support the Commission; and did the Commission operate effectively? Should 
the generalization command confidence in absence of more specific information? 

“The political survival of an independent commission depends upon its reaching a 
modus vivendi with the regulated” (p. 420). Does this mean that the agency must satisfy 
the principal demands of the regulated? If so, what of the NLRB from 1935 until 1947? 
What of the SEC for perhaps a half dozen years after 1933? , 

“Because other interests may have a larger voice in the arrangements made by an 
executive agency, ‘independence’ for the regulators has a défensive advantage for the 
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judgments of administrators and administrative staffs counteract political - 
pressures? To what extent do political influences override such professional: 
judgments, and in what circumstances, if any, should the professional judg- 
ments be insulated against such overriding? To what extent do administrators . 
develop. excessive independence in resolving issues that ought to be resolved 
through compromise of political pressures, and what are the practical conse- 
quences? i 

What are the activities of individual congressmen, representing constituents 
or otherwise, in influencing administrative policies, what are the improprieties, 
what should be the limits, and what, if any, controls can be provided? What 
does experience show concerning use and misuse of the power of appropriation 
to control administrative policies? What are the processes by which regulatory 
policies are worked out through cooperative arrangements with congressional 
committees, with other parts of the executive branch, and with affected private 
interests, and what are the practical consequences? 

Most of these questions, as well as other similar questions, are either un- 
-answered in the existing literature of public administration or are answered only 
in vague or general terms. The pressing need is for extensive and intensive fac- 
_ tual studies of administrative policy making—studies that will emphasize con- 

crete, detailed, and practical facts and will postpone generalization, meon 
and abstraction until adequate factual foundations have been laid. ~ 


regulated’ (p. 420). Does this mean that interests other than the regulated interests may 
have a larger voice in the executive agency than in the independent agency? If so, are the 
President’s views immaterial? What of the NLRB from 1935 to 1947 when the “other 
interests” were the unions? Do buyers of meat have a larger voice in the policies pf the 
Packers and Stockyards Administration than buyors of natural gas have in the policies of 
the FPC? If so, is it because of FPC independence? What is the evidence? 

“Once a set of relationships between regulated and regulators has been established, the 
resources of-‘independence’ will be fully employed to defend the existing regulatory pat- 
tern against disturbance or disruption” (p. 421). ‘Was a set of relationships established be- 
tween the NLRB and regulated employers between 1935 and 1947, and did the employers 
“defend the existing regulatory pattern’’? Did the SEC in its first few years establish such 
a set of relationships, and did the regulated defend them? 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY REEXAMINED 


. KENNETH W. THOMPSON 
_ Northwestern Universtiy 


(From one standpoint it is a truism to say that collective security is something 
new under the sun. In past eras and especially in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
`~ centuries, war was conceived of as a duel in which contestants should be iso- 
lated and restrained by the rest of international society. When nations engaged 
in armed conflict their neighbors sought to localize the struggle and alleviate 
its poisonous effects. However short-sighted their actions in not meeting the 
conflict directly and turning back aggression at its source, the nations pursuing 
these policies. were sometimes successful for varying periods of time in preserv- 
ing islands of peace in a warring world. 

On August 8, 1932, however, Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson proclaimed 
the revolutionary fact that the modern state system was entering a new era 
in which warring powers were no longer entitled to the same equally impartial 
and neutral treatment by the rest of society. He announced to the New York 
Council of Foreign Relations that in future conflicts one or more of the com- 
batants must be designated as wrong-doer and added: ‘We no longer draw a 
circle about them and treat them with the punctilios of the duelist’s code. 
Instead we denounce them as lawbreakers.””! 

(This is the cornerstone of the universally recognized theory of collective 
security to which most Western statesmen profess loyalty today.)It is said 
that Mr. Stimson’s memoirs, On Active Service, have become the “bible” of the 
Department of State, and in Britain we have the word of The Times (London) 
in a recent editorial that collective security “ . . . indeed, is the view to which 
this country, like most others, is committed by its membership in the United 
Nations. ...’? ; 

-~ How are we to account for this new form of international relations? Perhaps 
there are three keys to the radical transformation of Western thought and the 
more modest shift in Western practice. Approached in imaginary and figurative 
terms,(collective security may be said to have found its soul in the revolution 
in beliefs, its body in the revolution in techniques, and its mind in the revolu- 
tion in contemporary international institutions taking place in the last three- 
quarters of a century. The soul of collective security has been formed by the 
growth of practical morality.\Che chief characteristic of social behavior in the 
laté nineteenth and early twentieth cen has been the increasing attention 
paid to all forms of humanitarian eela medieval society the thought of 
eliminating war or poverty was rarely given serious attention. War and poverty 
were conceived of as abiding moral problems and defects and flaws in a uni- 
versal moral order./So long as nian continued in his present state and society 


1 Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and War (New 
York, 1947), p. 259. 
3? Editorial, “Cross Purposes,” The Times (London), Feb. 5, 1952, p.-5. 
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could not be fundamentally transformed, war would never be eradicated. This 
philosophy, as well as the theological concepts undergirding it, was swept away 
by the Age of the Enlightenment. In its place the West seemed to accept the 
creed of democratic liberalism with its aim of abolishing all ills and diseases 
disturbing the body social. Voltaire in his pleadings for condemned men, 
Bentham in his views on prison reforms, and the various programs for the: 
elimination or outlawry of war reflected the new spirit.(War became a practical 
problem in social engineering. The belief in one moral unjyerse had been 
shattered; the belief in one world community demanding a multitude of social 
and institutional reforms took its place. 
other contemporary change of Gnparalleled importance has been the 
revolution in techniques and economia one excludes the force of contempo- 
rary nationalism, the overwhelmingly niost powerful force in producing revolu- 
“tionary changes in both East and West has been industrialization.\The conse- 
quences which follow from the shrinking of a large-scale atlas into a small- 
scale globe can be attributed largely to industrialism.)Economically, it is ob- 
vious that the world is one world wherein ideally the Activities and production 
of each part must be geared and meshed with the functions of all the others. 
Industrialism for historians like Arnold J. Toynbee displays the force of a mas- 
sive oecumenical movement drawing the world together. Technological change, 
which progressed slowly enough for eighteen centuries, has suddenly exploded. 
Within our present century the change has been so staggering, the rate so ac- 
celerated that few fully comprehend and appreciate its scope. For eighteen 
centuries, ten miles an hour was the maximum speed of travel on sea and some- 
times on land. In 1790 four days were required to travel the two hundred miles 
from Boston to New York. Today the same time permits travellers to circle the 
globe. The earth today is amaller and is more intricately and profoundly inter- 
dependent than the thirteen original states, and in consequence the tech- 
nological basis for Wendell Willkie’s one world is said to exist. 

Since the technological basis: of a single world is at hand, it is only logical 
that for many a single government should be indicated. The revolution in tech- 
‘niques and the transformation of beliefs have called for new institutions to 
enable the development of the mind of the West to keep pace with the growth 
of its body and soul. It was said that the interdependent and socially self- 
conscious international society lacked only rational controls and organiza- 
tion. It was shown that we suffer from a profound cultural lag. It was argued 
that for nations to act in concert solely when their immediate interests in survi- 
val are at stake is not enough. The mind, the body and the soul of modern so- 

‘ ciety have called for a universal system of collective security heralded as the 
final essential step in repudiating great power conflicts and in guaranteeing 
perpetual Peace: i 


THE IDEA OF COLLECTIVE SECURITE 


It is important that we ask at the outset, then: - What is collective security- 
A in theory? What are its precepts and main tenets? What, in simplest terms, is 
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the philosophy of collective security ?(The rock. b on which | 






7 on gny one state will be 
regarded as an attack on all states. It finds v measure in the simple doctrine 
of one for all and all for one. War anywhere, in the context of Article 11 of the 
League of Nations, is the concern of every state. ) 

elf-help and neutrality, it should be obvious, are the exact antithesis of such 
a theory}States under an order of neutrality are impartial when conflict breaks 
out, give their blessings to combatants to fight it out, and defer judgment re- 
garding the justice or injustice of the cause involved. Self-help in the past was 
often “help yourself” so far as the great powers were concerned; they enforced 
their own rights and more besides. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
this system was fashionable and wars, although not eliminated, were localized 


whenever possible. In a more integrated world environment, a conflict anywhere 


has some effect on conditions of peace ‘everywhere. A disturbance at one point 
upsets the equilibrium at all other points, and the adjustment of a sing of a single conflict 


restores the foundations of harmony at other points throughout the world. 

(This idea of collective security is simple, challenging and novel)It would do 
for the international society what police action does for the domestic commu- 
nity. If the individual is threatened or endangered in municipal society, he turns 
to the legitimate agents of law enforcement, the police. The comparatively 
successful operation of this system has meant relative peace and tolerable 
harmony for most local communities. Through the action of police or “‘fire 
brigades” on a world scale, collective security has as its goal two comparable 
objectives.(It would prevent war by providing a deterrent to aggression. It 
would defend the interests of peace-loving states in war if it came, by concen- 
trating a preponderance of power against the aggressor. These two ends have 
been the goals of both the League and the United Nations)Through power and 
persuasion, a collective system would seek to deter aggression, as in the case 
of the Soviet imperialist threat to Titoist Yugoslavia. A potential aggressor 
must know that Yugoslavia and other United Nations powers stand together 
under the same protective umbrella.{If war comes, the security system by 
pooling resources defends its interests against any nation which threatens to 
undermine it by swallowing up one of its members? / 

The ideal of collective security nowhere has been taken more seriously than 
among responsible leaders in the United States. More than the other political 
leaders accountable for the conduct of their nations’ policies during and follow- 
ing World War I, Woodrow Wilson assumed that national interests were rapidly 
being supplanted by the common enlightened purposes of mankind everywhere 
and, particularly at the outset of the peace talks, sought to act upon his 
convictions. But the moral and political foundations.required.for collective 
action vanished with the cessation of hostilities and Wilson himself was forced 
to turn from his principles. He was driven to accept postwar territorial settle- 
ments in the Balkans that were at best half-hearted compromises with the cru- 
sade he had led. The tragic march of events of the “Twenty Years’ Crisis” fol- 
lowing 1919, however, revived the flame of belief in the hearts of other Ameri- 
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. can political leaders that better forms for the conduct of international relations 
must be discovered and instituted. An uneasy conscience over America’s 


` departure from. collective security after World War I—when the Senate de- ` 


feated the Covenant of the League‘of Nations—coupled with a more skillful 
marshalling of opinion in support of the United Nations, inspired international- 
ist and isolationist senators to join hands in support of the same principle 
after World War II. 

In his first speech to the Senate, Harry S. Truman of Missouri declared: 
“The breaking of the peace anywhere is the concern of peace-loving nations 
everywhere.”* Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg announced following_the San 
Francisco Conference in a dramatic speech to the Senate that he would support 
the ratification of the Charter with all the resources at his command. For, he 
explained: “peace must not be cheated of its collective chance. ... We must 
have collective security to stop the next war, if possible, before it starts; and we 

. must have collective action to crush it swiftly if it starts in spite of our organ- 
_ ized precautions.’’4 Thus, the American President whose course in foreign policy 
was to be charted boldly and unambiguously according to the abstract. princi- 
. ples of collective security, and the reputed architect of the bipartisan foreign 
policy were from the beginning unequivocally committed by their won to 
‘support of the United Nations.’ 

Indeed, American support for the new fasted of preserving P EE 
peace and order has gone far beyond the ritualism of pious affirmation of an 
inspiring ideal. Approval for the principles of collective security at the time 
of World War II was asserted even more eloquently in the actions and policies 
of its leaders. As a young man Franklin D. Roosevelt had argued against the 
annexation of Hawaii. For, he maintained: “before we bother about foreign 
coaling-stations and fortifications we should look to the defense of our own 
coasts.” New York, Boston, and San Francisco were still at the mercy of an 
_ enemy, and rather than prepare far-reaching security plans, the United States 

- ought to concentrate on its own national defenses. In his concrete policies, 
however, President Roosevelt rejected this youthful counsel. In the late nine- 
teen thirties, it became obvious that American interests could be protected 
only if other nations were secure, and the Roosevelt foreign policy became one of 
collective self-help. “Suppose my neighbor’s home catches fire, and I have a 
length of garden hose....,’’ he remarked, in justifying Lend-Lease to the 
Senate and the American people. This neighborly analogy was a practical way 
of convincing the people that their security was aia bound up with Brit- 
ain in its-struggle for survival. 


3 Cyril Clemens, The Man from Missourt (Webster Groves, Missouri: International 
Mark Twain Society, 1945), p. 150. 

4 The Private Papers of Senator Vendenberg, ed. Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr. (Boston, 
1952), p. 217. 

5 In his speech to the Senate asking ratification of the Charter, President Truman dè- 
clared: “This Charter points down the only road to enduring peace. There is no other.” 
Clemens, The Man from Missouri, p. 172. 

* Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, 2 vols. (New York, 1950), Vol. 1, p. 276. 
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- To symbolize the collective effort involved in the.conduct of World War II, 
the Grand Alliance was referred to as the Military United Nations, on which 
the Constitutional and Political United Nations was to be based. In June of 
1950, President Truman enlisted . American manpower and resources in a 
struggle which all responsible authorities agreed involved the survival of the 
United Nations and not the protection of American vital interests. Thus not 
only by words but more emphatically by policies and actions, recent American 
leaders have boldly approved and faithfully supported the ideal of collective 
security. 


THE REAL ISSUE OF COLLECTIVE BECURITY 


CThis simple picture of the idea of collective security hardly furnishes a useful 
and realistic perspective on the way such a system operates in practice today. ) 
Nor are we helped by comparing the structure of the two historic experiments in 
collective security. The formal agencies for collective security after World 
War I were in several important respects unimpressive. Article 16 of the Cove- 
nant provided that any member resorting to war contrary to the Covenant had 
committed tpso facto an act of aggression against all other members. It was 
intended that first economic measures and then overt force should be applied 
against any offender. But although the international obligations of members 
were less ambiguous than in the Charter, there was no clear provision for their 
implementation or organization by a central enforcement agency. Each nation 
had full freedom to provide what troops it saw fit. The Council could then ad- 
vise on additional measures. In contrast, Article 39 of the Charter of the United 
Nations commissions the Security Council to determine the existence of a threat 
to the peace or act of aggression and Articles 43-47 obligate the members, 
upon the completion of agreements, to supply troops to the Military Staff 
Committee. The agencies for partial collective security, as found in the con- 
stitutional provisions of the North Atlantic Pact and the practical steps under- 
taken under NATO, are even more impressive and formidable today. 

From the beginning, however,(the real issue concerning collective security 
has had little to do with charters or compacts. The real issue has been the 
question of why the implementation of a system logically so flawless, and en- 
joying such impressive official devotion and popular support, should have been 
accompanied by a period of virtually unprecedented collective insecurity.)It 
is a sobering fact that the nineteenth century was perhaps the most peaceful of 
modern centuries; the twentieth, by contrast, has been an epoch of unparalleled 
bloodshed. From 1815 to 1914 a system of old-fashioned balance of power 
contributed to the achievement of nearly a full century of uninterrupted peace) 
The past forty years have witnessed in rapid succession two great wars which 
the historian Arnold J. Toynbee compares to the double wars of the Romans 
and the Carthaginians and the two struggles of the Peloponnesian War which 
wrecked Hellenic Civilization. He has observed that quite possibly we have 
dealt ourselves the same “knockout blows” that these wars represented for the 
older civilizations. There were only eighteen months in the nineteenth century 
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when France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, England and Spain found themselves. 


at war with one another (excluding the Crimean War as a colonial struggle). By 
contrast, our experience thus far with the novel machinery of collective secu- 
rity has hardly warranted ths unqualified postwar optimism of men like Mr. Hull 
that, with the new international organization, power politics and war were 
being left far behind in our progress toward utopia. 

Instead the recent decades have been years of unceasing war or threats of 
war. What are the causes of this state of affairs? What are the reasons for the 
enormous gap between the theory and practice, the promise and periormance 
of collective security? The most popular and reassuring answer has been that 
the radical doctrines of National Socialism and Communism have undermined 
the ideal system, and that modern technology has shattered the earlier limita- 
tions on conflict. Yet an equally dynamic creed challenged peace and order in 
the nineteenth century and provided a fighting faith for imperialist France. 

The serious observer must look more deeply at the substance of political 
reality. In so doing he will finc thatfcollective security yesterday and today has 
been viewed unrealistically, and that its executors have been asked to perform 
tasks which could be performed with complete success only if certain objective 
conditions were realized. The most vital questions regarding collective security 
have seldom been asked; the real problems have often been evaded. The fundá- 


mental issues and problems which should have been boldly and realistically con- _ 


fronted have been concealed and obscured in constitutional verbiage and 
formal legalistic arguments. The four basic problems responsible for the tragic 
predicament of collective security include the problem of its basic preconditions, 
the political problem, the psychological problem and the proklem of peace- 
ful change) The first is fiom one standpoint most basic, for the preconditions of 
collective security, being frequently misunderstood, have presented the most 
stubborn obstacle to the maintenance of international peace. 

Preconditions of Collective Security. Manifestly, collective enforcement is 
unattainable i in the absence of appropriate international machinery and binding 
obligations clearly set forth in recognized legal instruments. Yet every informed 
citizen knows from experience that a legal arrangement imposed upon political 
and social conditions incompatible with its fulfillment makes successful political 
action difficult. Therefore it is essential in considering the reality of collective 
security that we understand fully its assumptions and requirements. , 

First,(collective enforcement assumes a status quo, or situation of peace, 


on which the nations with predominant strength agree. In practical terms, | 


the peace which a collective system must defend is the territorial status quo 


existing at the time the system is brought into being, There is nothicg in past | 


experience to indicate that all nations, or even a combination sufficiently 
powerful to defy the rest, will agree on the meaning of a particular status quo. 
Following every war, the defeated powers who feel they have suffered most by: 


the terms of peace come to oppose the established status quo. In the eftermath | 


of World War II, however, the question of satisfaction or dissaiisfaction with 
` the status quo has largely been superseded by an earlier and prior question, 


i 
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Up to the present time, no practical arrangement has been worked out accept- 
able to the major powers, who in this case are primarily the Soviet Union and 
the United States, on which the postwar status quo could be founded. The un- 
resolved conflict between East and West has prevented the establishment of 
peace. Consequently, the latest experiment in collective security presents us 
with the anomalous picture of a system created to defend a status quo which 
has not yet been brought into being. 

Moreover, the absence of accepted conditions of peace has been interpreted 
by some as a positive virtue. The wartime Secretary of State Cordell Hull argued 
that the League had been destroyed on the floor of the American Senate because 
of its intimate relationship with the Peace Treaty of Versailles.” Better to estab- 
lish a general international organization, he urged, and then, with passions less 
inflamed, work out a just and reasonable peace. James F. Byrnes, one of Mr. 
Hull’s successors as Secretary of State in the postwar period, said that he was 
convinced, based upon his studies as a congressman of the proceedings of the 
Paris Peace Conference, that a “new approach” was essential. The negotiators 
at Paris had tried to settle too many difficult problems when the spirit of con- 
flict and revenge still dominated their counsels. Mr. Byrnes prescribed a sched- 
ule of discussions in which the less controversial treaties, such as the Italian 
and Balkan settlements, would be negotiated first. Then the negotiators might 
turn from their initial successes to the more difficult questions of a German and 
a Japanese settlement. All agreements arrived at in this order would be intro- 
duced in the United Nations, where great and minor powers might participate 
in considering and amending them. In order to prevent the historic division of 
the nations into opponents and supporters of the postwar status quo, Mr. 
Byrnes reached the ingenious conclusion that: ‘We had to devise a system that 
would facilitate agreement among the major powers and at the same time pro- 
vide the smaller states with ample opportunities to express their views.’’® 
The newly created collective organization would intervene directly in the es- 
tablishment of the postwar status quo. 

In retrospect the problem inherent in the “new approach” has become plain 
for all to see. Its-author, Mr. Byrnes, has observed: “It was a good theory. 
But it was faulty in one assumption.’’* It assumed that the claims of the Soviet 
Union could be more readily accommodated to the vital interests of the West 
than has been the case. While this faulty assumption was shared by the major- 
ity of those responsible for the conduct of Soviet-American relations, there 
were at least three prominent leaders who at various times expressed misgivings 
about the priority accorded the founding of the United Nations. In ‘1941 
President Roosevelt declared that he “would not be in favor of the creation of a 


7 As early as May 11, 1944, a Special Committee on Postwar Plans, composed of 
Senators Connally, Barkley, George, Gillette (Democrats), La Follette (Progressive), 
Vandenberg, White and Austin (Republicans), had begun to explore this and other related 
questions. 

` § James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly (New York, med p. 70. 

* Ibid., p. 71. 
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new Assembly of the League of Nations, at least until after a period of time 
had passed’... ,” during which the major powers, and Britain and the United 


State in particular, had been successful in establishing and maintaining peace.!° © 


Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson maintained, in opposition to Mr. Byrnes, 
that the breakdown of peace after World War I was due primarily to the lack 
of political foundations from which the League of Nations had suffered. He held 


that “ ... the mistake was made of not securing that guarantee [of French - 


security] before the second step of creating the League of Nations. ...’’ was 
taken." In the preparatory discussions on the United Nations Mr. Stimson ac- 
cordingly warned: “we should not put the cart before the horse.” He urged 
that attention not be diverted from the paramount need for a settlement 
among the major powers by too much premature concern over blueprints for 
world organization. For the international organization would gain power and 


authority only if outstanding political problems had been adjusted. He advised: . 


“We should by thorough discussion between the three or four great powers 
endeavor to settle . . . fundamental problems.’ If a general settlement baséd 
on mutual guarantees could be worked out, the new instruments of intér- 
national organization would stand on more viable foundations. 

A third distinguished American statesman supported the views of Secretary 


Stimson. In the Senate debate in 1944 on postwar plans, Senator Arthur H. 


Vandenberg insisted that the United States must not subscribe to collective 
security “... until we know more about what the new status quo will be. It 
is my argument that we should go ahead and perfect a plan for collective secu- 
rity; but that we should make it wholly contingent ... the new ‘league’ must 
be contingent upon the characier of the peace.’ 

Second, {collective security demands that nations subscribing to the status 


quo be willing and able at all times to muster overwhelming strength for col- 


lective defense at successive points of conflict. In theory, the supporters of the 
status quo might be capable in particular emergencies of mobilizing effective 
and decisive power against the single aggressor who sought to defy them. Or, 
by pooling the resources of ell the nations in a permanently organized inter- 
national force, collective enforcement could be made automatic, instantaneous, 
- and preponderant) The former condition, however, is practically impossible of 
fulfillment, inasmuch as the threat to the status quo. comes historically from 
more than one dissatisfied power or aggressor. The second condition would call 
for the unprecedented practice of international contingents operating under 
‘an international agency empowered to decide conclusively when and how they 
should be used. 

. 1° Quoted in Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, Vol. 1, p. 436. Mr. Churchill asked if 
this would not antagonize the extreme internationalists, but Mr. Roosevelt replied that 
the time had come to be realistic and that this group was almost entirely lacking in 
realism. 

u Stimson, On Active Service, p. 603. 
13 Ibid., p. 604. 

1 Thid. 

“4 Vandenberg, Private Papers, p. 96. 
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C The United Nations Charter seems to take a long step toward this objective 
by providing that all members are “to make available to the Security Council, 
on its call and in accordance with a special agreement.or agreements, armed 
forces, assistance and facilities. ...” (Article 43, Paragraph 1.) Through this 
provision, the incurable weakness of decentralized enforcement by which past 
international systems have been rendered impotent is ostensibly rectified. For 
the Achilles’ heel of the earlier experiments was the decentralized character of 
the enforcement process; separate nations retained the right to determine 
whether or not military forces would be made available to meet particular 
crises. In 1942, Cordell Hull had urged that “some international agency must 
be created which can—by force, if necessary—keep the peace.... Yet 
Mr.. Hull’s proposition and Articles 43ff of the Charter, by which this historic 
difficulty apparently had been surmounted, in practice have remained a dead 
letter. No special agreements have been concluded by Members with the 
Security Council; talks in the Military Staff Committee soon reached an im- 
passe. The Soviet Union has opposed proportionate contributions to an inter- 
national air and naval force, which would leave it particularly vulnerable to 
forces overwhelmingly more powerful than its own. The United States has been 
concerned to make the United Nations Armed Force as strong as possible 
against the military preponderance of the Soviet Army in Europe and Asia, 
while the Russians have sought to keep it as weak as possible.'® The stalemate in 
the Military Staff Committee is fundamentally a symptom of the struggle 
between the two great powers and between supporters and opponents of the 
undefined- status quo. In practice, the realization of the second condition of 
overwhelming strength for collective enforcement has constantly run afoul of 
special national demands for military security and supremacy. 

There is a third and final prerequisite of collective security, however, to which 
we now turn,{that was widely assumed to be in existence at the time prepara- 
tions for the United Nations were first being made. It is essential to collective 
security in a world of unequal powers that at least the major powers enjoy a 
minimum of political solidarity and moral community.JOn October 18, 1944, 
Premier Stalin asked himself, in an article appearing in the Soviet Information 
Bulletin, if the world organization could be effective. He predicted that it 
would “be effective if the Great Powers, which have borne the brunt of the war 
against Hitler-Germany continue to act in a spirit of unanimity and accord.” Y 


1 7 Department of State Bulletin (1942), p. 645. 

36 Tt should be noted that the Russians have no monopoly on opposition to a powerful 
world police force. Senator Vandenberg declares in his Memoirs: “I am opposed to what is 
generally understood by the term ‘international police force.’ So, I believe, are the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Hull and most realistic students of this problem. To be adequate, an inter- 
national police force would have to be larger than the regular army and navy of any other 
power on earth. I think it is fantastic to believe that the people would long consent to the 
maintenance of any such enormous concentration of power in the postwar peace; and I 
also think that the temptation to reach for its ultimate control could become the greatest 
possible threat to peace in years to come.” Vandenberg, Private Papers, pp. 120-21. 

17 USSR Information Bulletin, Oct. 13, 1944. 
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The effectiveness of the United Nations aid of the’ Secutity Council in par- 


ae ticular was predicated upon the unanimity of the five great powers. It was an 


` article of political faith in the Roosevelt Administration that trustworthiness 

‘and good will on the part of Americans would inspire the same qualities among 
the Russians. In a particularly revealing memorandum for President Harry 
S. Truman dated September 11, 1945, Mr. Stimson explained: “The chief lesson 
I have learned in a long life is that the only way you can make a man trust- 
worthy is to trust him; and the surest way to make him untrustworthy is to 
‘distrust him and show your distrust.”!8 Unanimity among the great powers 
which alien ideologies and conflicting interests might otherwise undermine 
would be secured through the application of a code of social ethics that had in 
general been effective within the United States.!° 

By October of 1947, Mr. Stimson, writing in Foreign Affairs, had cause to 
reformulate his proposition and to say: “I have often said that the surest way 
to make a man trustworthy is to trust him. But I must add that this does not 
always apply to a man who is determined to make you his dupe. Before we 
can make friends with the Russians, their leaders will have to be convinced 
that they have nothing to gain, and everything to lose, by acting on the assump- 
tion that our society is dying and that our principles are outworn.’’* Thus the. 
preconditions of collective security under the United Nations have either been 
wanting from the beginning, or have been corroded and destroyed by the all- 
consuming forces of the “cold war.” 

The Political Problem{ The chief practical ‘obstacle to collective security is 
the political problem deriving from the conflict of independent foreign policies. 
The loyalties and interests of nations participating in international organiza- 
tions and collective security systems are of a different order from those of 
individuals taking part in the more intimate communities of the family and na- - 
tion. Both individuals and nations pursue their own interests, but in some 

18 Stimaon, On Active Service, p. 644. 

19 It remained, however, for Premier Stalin in conversation with Harry Hopkins to 
furnish unwittingly the key to the success or failure of this endeavor. He declared that 
trust and confidence in international as in national relations is dependent upon the exist- 
ence of “, .. a minimum morel standard between all nations and without such a minimum 
moral standard nations could not exist.” Premier Stalin continued that the leaders of Nazi 
Germany “knew no such minimum moral standard [but]... without a second’s thought 
would sign a treaty today, bresk it tomorrow and sign a second one the following day. 
‘Nations must fulfill their treaty obligations, he said, or international society could not 
exist.” Nor, it might be added, could collective security survive. Sherwood, Roosevelt and 
Hopkins, Vol. 1, pp. 399-400. 

20 Stimson, On Active Service, pp. 649~50. 

x Some years ago Monsieur Paul Henri Spaak in an address before the Foreign Press 
Union declared: “There must be a hierarchy in international obligations. The nations of 
the continent cannot be asked to consider with the same realism and sincerity of judgment 
affairs which directly concern them and events which are taking place thousands of 
kilometres away in regions where they have neither interests nor influence. Indivisible 
peace, mutual assistance, and even collective security are general ideas whose practical 
effect must be clearly explained and clearly limited.” Quoted in Survey of International. 
Affairs, 1986 (London, 1937), pp. 354-55. 
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areas and on certain ocdasions re individual may: forsake ‘his ene motives 
for loyalty to some higher institution or nobler cause. There are institutions in 
integrated societies which provide common standards under which the indi- 
vidual can realize his aspirations. There need be no inherent conflict between an - 
individual’s private interests and his national loyalties, for the latter can often 


- promote the realization of the former. On the other hand, conflicts are often 


inevitable between national and supranational loyalties, and when the projected 
policy of an international organization conflicts with that of a particular nation, 
at all times and in all places the national interest prevails. 

In the debate between the so-called realists and idealists,” the latter have 
often assumed that the conflict between national and supranational policies 
and purposes need not take the form the realists give it. Idealists have main- 
tained that if two sets of objectives should be in conflict, the clash could always 
be resolved by taking “the long view. ” It should not be surprising that states- 
men have been more disposed to approach the foreign policies of other nations 
with this as their “rule of thumb.” For example, on January 10, 1945, in his 
momentous speech to the American Senate, Arthur H. Vandenberg assessed 
the objectives of the Soviet Union. He announced that the Soviet leaders ap~ 
peared to contemplate the engulfment, directly or indirectly, of a surrounding 
circle of states on the Russian borders. Their defense of this sphere of influence 
policy was on grounds of security against German aggression. While finding 
this a perfectly understandable claim, Senator Vandenberg observed: “The 
alternative is collective security. ... Which is better in the long view, from 
a purely selfish Russian standpoint: To forcefully surround herself with a cor- 
don of unwillingly controlled or partitioned states, thus affronting the opinion 
of mankind... or to win the priceless asset of world-confidence in her by 
embracing the alternative, namely, full and whole hearted cooperation with 
and reliance upon a vital international organization.”* 

Yet Senator Vandenberg and other American statesmen, while raising this 
standard for others, have by their actions and not infrequently their words ap- 
pealed to another less lofty if more attainable political goal. Not all of our 
leaders have been as transparently candid as Senator Vandenberg in express- 
ing the hope “that American spokesmanship at the peace table is at least as 
loyal to America’s own primary interests as Mr. Stalin is certain to be in re- 
spect to Russian and Mr. Churchill... to the British Empire.”™ Yet in his 


2 Hans J. Morgenthau, “Another ‘Great Debate’: The National Interest of the United 
States,” this Ruvizw, Vol. 46, pp. 961-88 (Dec., 1952); Herbert W. Briggs, “New Dimen- 
sions in International Law,” this Ravinw, Vol. 46, pp. 677-98 (Sept., 1952); and Kenneth 
W. Thompson, “The Study of International Politics,” The Review of Politics, Vol. 14, pp. 
433-67 (Oct., 1952). The conflict between national and supranational objectives is illus- 
trated in the present Korean dilemma. South Korea’s interests since 1950 were identical 
with those of the United Nations, but with the approach of an armistice this identity of 
interests has disappeared. 

be Vandenberg, Private Papers, p. 136. Five months later on June 14, 1945, the Michigan 
Senator conceded: “I agree that there must be this veto on the use of force” (p. 211). 

4 Ibid., p. 35. 
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warning, the Senator appeared to mora oe “rule of thumb” bised on the 
precept “that ño one is going to looks out for’ us.. . unless we look out for our- 


selves... . 7% 


It is true that the ambivalens we have found in Sengtor Vandenberg’s use 


of guides to action in foreign policy is sometimes accounted for by the role he 
played in American life. As a onetime arch-isolationist, he could be expected to 
cling to certain narrow standards and selfish nationalist principles. Yet Theodore 


and Franklin D. Roosevelt, who can hardly be placed under the same stricture, - 


sensed instinctively the importance of American vital interests in the conduct 
of foreign policy. Theodore Roosevelt intervened to sustain a balance of power 
in Europe and Asia by offering American good offices at the Portsmouth Con- 
ference and by seeking to moderate the crisis over Morocco at the Conference 
of Algeciras in 1906. When asked at the time of the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-5 why he opposed England, though admiring its democracy, and why he 
favored Russia, though despising its despotism and mendacity, he replied: 
“Do you not understand that I am looking after America’s interest, that and 
nothing more. ... If anyone else views action taken in American interest 
from the standpoint of a foreign power, I shall be sorry, but it certainly will 
not alter my own conduct.’ 

The nature of the first Roosevelt’s concept of foreign policy may be less sur- 
. prising than the private admission by Franklin D. Roosevelt that he approached 
foreign policy on essentially the same basis. In early 1941, when seeking a 
formula by which aid to Britain could be extended, Franklin Roosevelt re- 


ceived a letter from a well-known advertising man reporting that charges being _ 
made by the Nyes and Lindberghs that we were acting in foreign policy to . 


save the British and not ourselves were taking a serious toll. The business: man 
urged Mr. Roosevelt to tell the truth, namely, that we were not concerned 
primarily with the British Empire as such but with our own safety, the security 
of our trade, the future of cur crops, the integrity of our continent, and the 
lives of our children in the next generation. The President replied: “That I 
think, is a pretty good line to take because it happens to be true and it is on 
that line itself that we must, for all the above purely selfish reasons, prevent 
at almost any hazard the Axis domination of the world.’’”? The American 


% Ibid. 

8 Letter to Holls, July 4, 1903, Theodore Roosevelt, Presidential Addresses and Stats 
Papers, 8 vols. (New York, 1910), Vol. 3, p. 509. For utopian critics who maintain that the 
national interest must be an empty concept without concrete meaning, the following at- 
tempt by Roosevelt to give it content may prove illuminating: ‘‘As long as England suc- 
ceeds in keeping up the balance.of power in Europe, not only on principle, but in reality, 
well and good; should she, however, for some reason or other fail in doing so, the United 
States would be obliged to step in at least temporarily in order to reestablish the balance of 
power in Europe, never mind against which country or group of countries our efforts may 
have to be directed.” Quoted in Tyler Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War 
(Garden City, New York, 1925), p. 1. 

7 Letter to Senator Josiah W. Bailey, dated May 13, 1941, F.D.R.: His Personal Let- 
ters, ed. Elliott Roosevelt, 4 vols, (New York, 1947~50), Vol. 2, pp. 1154-55. 
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strategy of fighting World War IÍ first on. ths Atlantio sea laneg sti in Europe 
reflected the priority Mr. Roosevelt gave to our interests in Europe. ' 

In short, it is untrue to imply that American statesmen have been free from 
concern for immediate strategic interests and have consistently taken “the long 
view.” There is almost no evidence that in pursuing our national destiny we 
have been immune from the same basic considerations by which other members 
of the society of nations have been guided.?# When this principle has been dis- 
regarded, as in certain military decisions in 1945, American security has been 
gravely imperilled. 

However{ the pursuit of separate national interests 2 the various independ- 
ent states presents the most troublesome issue we face in appraising collective 
security. The problem which impaired collective security under the League, 
and which was perhaps more decisive than the defection of the United States 
in ‘causing its downfall, was the unresolved conflict in the foreign policies of 
the principal powers. The conceptions of the national interests of France and 
England clashed with one another and with the principles of the League.) 
France had one overarching objective: the absolute security of its territory. 
In French eyes, the one conspicuous threat it faced was Germany, which bor- 
dered France and perpetually endangered its northeastern frontier. In 1935-36, 
the second attack ori the integrity of the League was launched with Mussolini’s 


` cruel “Rape of Ethiopia,” which Il Duce preferred to describe euphemistically , 


as a “civilizing mission.” The dilemma with which France was confronted pro- 
vides us with the classic instance of the political problem. 

For France the sole threat against which sanctions had been prepared was 
Germany. Italy’s aggressive action represented the wrong threat, at the 
wrong time, at the wrong border. Italy was the natural ally of France for, 
aligned with the much publicized Italian army, France hoped to balance the 
preponderance of the land forces of Germany, especially after Germany had 
moved into the Rhineland. The character of French foreign policy made it 
highly improbable that France could support sanctions up to the point where 
French loyalty to the Covenant would cost France its recent entente with Italy 
against Germany. British opinion appeared to accept this fact and Mr. Church- 


28 One of the most significant documents in the annals of recent American foreign policy 
was the blueprint of strategic interests in World War II called the “Joint Board Estimate 
of United States Over-all Production Requirements.” Dated September 11, 1941, it was 
signed by the Chiefs of-Staff, General Marshall and Admiral Stark. Paragraph 5 provided: 
“Those major national objectives of the United States which are related to military policy 
may broadly be stated as: preservation of the territorial, economic and ideological in- 
tegrity of the United Statea and of the remainder of the Western Hemisphere; prevention 
of the disruption of the British Empire; prevention of the further extension of Japanese 
territorial dominion; eventual establishment in Europe and Asia of balances of power 
which will most nearly ensure political stability in those regions and the future security of 
the United States; and, so far as practicable, the establishment of regimes favorable to 
economio freedom and individual liberty.” This unequivocal statement of our basic objec- 
tives and interests puts to.rest the illusion that World War II was conceived and con- 
ducted by American leaders who took no stock in the need for discriminating judgments 
respecting vital interests. Quoted in Sherwood, Roosevelt end Hopkins, Vol. 1, p. 496. 
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ill observed that “the ‘Foreign Secretary [Mr. Eden] was justified in going as 
far with the League of Nations against Italy as he could carry France; but I 
added that he ought not to put any pressure upon France because of her mili- 
tary convention with Italy and her German preoccupations; and that in the 
` dirgumstances I did not expect France would go very far.”?? In simplest terms, 
the choice for France was between the long range precedent which effective 
action might provide against the likelihood of. German expansion and the im- 
mediately tangible results of not losing an ally against Germany. France com- 
promised and sanctions were applied only half-heartedly. f 
(The political problem also presents itself in regard to actual enforcement.) 
Who is to apply sanctions?/Who is to carry the burden of overt military ac- 
tion? In 1935-36, Britain alore was in a position to cut Mussolini’s lines of com- 
munication and isolate his army. If genuine sanctions and force had been ap- 
plied, the British navy wouid have shouldered the main burden. Yet there 
were murmurings by admiras and statesmen that the navy was ill-prepared, 
that there was ammunition for only about thirty minutes of fighting. British 
foreign policy, in contrast to that of France, directed that a stand jshould be 
taken. But the military component for action was lacking. In any enforcement 
action, since states are unequal, someone must bear more than his share. For 
this the British were unready in 1935-36. 

The political problem has returned to plague Western society in the actions 
of the United Nations. The foreign policies of some nations have clashed peri- 
odically with the resolutions of that body. France and England are probably 
second and third-rate powers. England in particular has sensed this and has 
sought to husband her resources. Her first duty has been to her interésts in 
Europe. She has maintained that a threat to her survival could come only 
from Europe. Any new aciticn that would drain off a single drop of strength 
for efforts not in the national interest has been viewed with alarm. Moreover, 
England’s policy has been one of watchful waiting in China. Under present 
conditions, the hope has been fostered that wise diplomacy could drive a wedge 
between the USSR and China, so that they would cease to march as members 
of a well-drilled team, The later phases of the UN’s Korean policy'have con- 
flicted at every point with Br‘tish Far Eastern policy. Is it surprising, therefore, 
that she has been a reluctant partner? The foreign policies of the member 
states, including those of the West, have diverged within the United Nations 
precisely as they did in 1935-86. Only the overwhelming power and material 
and political influence of the United States, made possible by the decline and 
exhaustion of postwar European and Asian powers, have prevented a'repetition 
of the earlier experience. Unless nations have a margin of power beyond that 
essential to their survival, they can hardly be tapecie to share in the defense 
of a principle. ) 

The Psychological Problen.{ Collective security founders on other shoals. 
It sometimes breaks down because of collective resentments or hatreds and 


2 Winston 8. Churchill, Tke Second World War: The Pare Storm (Boston, 1948), 
p. 169. 
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reactions which express certain features of a particular national charactér.) 
In 1931, the Japanese spilled over into Manchuria. Why was it that more posi- 
tive action was not taken? To be sure there were legal, economic, and political: 
obstacles existing. “War” in international relations is a weaselword, and de- 
bates which surround it easily become legal quagmires. Japan said it had not de- 
clared war, China had not done so, and therefore the bombs were a mere il- 
lusion. Behind this legal smokescreen the struggle went on and men were as 
dead as if they had fought in a legally more respectable war. Economically, 
the world was deep in a painful depression; politically, Manchuria seemed far 
away and of little immediate interest to Western nations. There was in addition, 
however, a psychological factor. Certain groups in the West harbored 'deep 
resentments against the victims of J apanese imperialism. In particular, certain 
elements within the British trading community remembered private scores that 
had not been settled and the recent ingratitude of the Chinese toward the 


` West. This sector of Western public opinion took a kind of vicarious pleasure 


in the punishment the Japanese were inflicting upon China which, with India, 
became a symbol of the heavy toll being taken economically and psychologi- 
cally in Europe by Asia’s revolt. The Japanese action was unconsciously viewed 
as a retaliation against the whole anti-foreign movement that was sweeping 
Asia. oe 

Another psychological factor was the attitude of responsible naval and mili- 
tary experts in Britain. One major result of the Washington Treaties of 1921-22 
had been to leave Japan supreme on all fronts in the Far East. Its strategic 
position made it virtually immune from any serious attack. This confronted 
the newborn collective system with a military and naval problem which was 
made more acute by the prospects of joint operations by British and American 
naval forces. To British naval experts, American admirals and naval leaders 
were a boisterous and unproven lot. They had emerged overnight as the one 
irresistible threat to British naval supremacy. As youngsters in naval warfare, 
they would as likely as not prove erratic and unreliable under fire. Therefore, 
for Britain to commit herself unqualifiedly to a policy of military and naval 
intervention in an area where the newly acquired American naval supremacy 
would prevail would be risky and hazardous to British national interests, The 
disdain in which British naval leaders held their American opposite numbers 
was & psychological factor of great importance in 1931.*° ’ 

In 1950-51, a new psychological obstacle appeared to block effective uni- 
versal collective security. The British have had a Far Eastern policy for nearly 
a century-and-a-half. To them the policy of the United Nations, as influenced 
by the United States and especially by its spectacular and outspoken general, 
was from the first based on false assumptions. When General MacArthur’s 


%° The psychological turn of mind among certain professional Western soldiers before 
the Second World War offers a further illustration of this point. Admiration and respect 
for Germany’s amasing rearmament program inspired the opinion that the conquest of 
England by Germany would prove the inevitable superiority of ground and air over sea 
power. å 
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abortive thrust toward the Yalu River was turned back and the one action 
which all Western policy had sought to forestalli—the intervention of the Chi- 
ese Communists—followed, the British reaction, however restrained, was 
clearly inevitable. Given the policy, the outcome was inescapable. 

Peaceful Change Collective security, as we have seen, depends upon agreed 
concepts of justice in international society shared by all or most of i ») 
In domestic societies this consensus is arrived at by public opinion’s availing it- 
self of the instruments of government in registering the majority will. If societies 
were characterized by ideal justice and perfect equilibrium among contending 
social groups, the problems of social change would perhaps disappear. Since 
the demands for social change are continuously asserted’ in the market place 
and resolved in legislative and electoral debates, the pursuit of ‘abstract justice 
assumes less urgency than the claims for justice of particular social groups. 

In every society two social forces inevitably exist in basic tension with one 
another. The one force comprises the groups supporting the status quo as 
stabilized and perpetuated in the political and legal order of the day. Another 
force made up of the groups sharing common opposition to the status quo seeks 
to change or overturn it. In the light of this conflict, the basic problem of 
government is to provide ways by which continuity is achieved and social 
change not prevented. Within organized and integrated societies, the courts 
historically have contributed continuity whereas legislatures have been the 
faithful agents of change. As Congress was the forum in which the claims and 
grievances of distressed groups were alleviated by New Deal laws and decrees 
in the 1930’s, the British Parliament in the nineteenth century was the agency 
in which the middle-class revo_t against feudalism was expressed and achieved. 

It should be apparent, however, that the process of change in society is made 
possible by other agencies as well. The executive has provided an instrument 
through which opinion can be channeled and transformed into effective policy. 
Peaceful change thus involves the whole of society with its orderly machinery 
through which social groups seek support for their claims elevated into princi- 
ples of justice that must be compatible with the society’s fundamentel values. 
It is the whole of domestic society, therefore, and not the legislature in isolation, 
that brings about social change. For while the making of new laws is the for- 
mal act of social change, the role of legislatures is essentially the ratification 
of the choices at which unorgenized society has already arrived. This is made 
possible by the generally accepted framework of justice within which disputes 
can be settled. l 

It is obvious that the conditions and institutions which exist within domestic 
societies are absent or greatly weakened in international society. Legislative 
bodies with law-making powers capable of fulfilling the functions that Con- 
gress or any other legislature performs are conspicuously absent on the inter- 
national scene. The General Assembly has the power to “make recommenda- 
tions” on matters prescribed in the Charter; the Security Council may “decide” 
on measures to be taken and “call upon” members to act. While these powers 
appear to mark an advance, in practice they have hardly resulted in any espe- 
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cially decisive step toward international law-making.\The basic defects in the 
structure of international society are nowhere more apparent than in connec- 
tion with peaceful change. Some observers maintain that the least satisfactory. 
provisions of both the Charter and the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals are those 
dealing with pacific settlement. At San Francisco, substantial criticism of these 
provisions was made. Chapter VIII, Section A of the Proposals dealing with 
peaceful settlement was subject to sufficient attack to require its revision by the 
Technical Committee and the Coordination Committee. If more time had been 
available, further changes no doubt would have been made. For example, it is 
unclear whether parties shall seek a solution only to those disputes “likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace’ by the means specified in 
Article 33, and if so who shall decide if the dispute is likely to endanger the 
peace. A substitute phrase was offered toward the close of the conference which 
provided: “The parties to any international dispute shall, first of all, seek a 
solution by negotiation, etc. . . . so that the maintenance of international peace 
and security will not be endangered.” In the time remaining at San Francisco, 
this change could not be instituted; exaggerated concern with collective en- 
forcement at the expense of accommodation and adjustment as instruments of 
peace appears to have been largely responsible for this shortcoming in most of 
the preliminary discussions. 

(If the provisions contained in the Charter are not fully satisfactory, there is a 
more basic issue in connection with peaceful change. Collective security if 

ursued to its logical conclusion is probably incompatible with peaceful change. 
In the 1930's, the Far Eastern situation deteriorated to a point where serious 
observers maintained that only military intervention could restore a stable 
balance of power. It was plain for all to see that Japan by its invasion of Man- - 


_ churia was guilty of aggression. By its action, Japan had flouted its treaty 


obligations under international law. Yet the Japanese action in another re- 
spect was only an overt recognition that the treaties had become mere “scraps 
of paper” not based on political realities... ; 
The staunchest advocate of firmness in Asia, Henry L. Stimson, conceded 
that Qe test for collective security had come in the worst part of the world. 
For the issue there was not what the law was but what it ought to be. He said 
at the time: “The peace treaties of modern Europe made out by the Western 
nations of the world no more fit the three great races of Russia, Japan, and 
China, who are meeting in Manchuria, than... a stovepipe hat would fit an 
African savage.’’*! Yet the claims of these nations for justice and the need for 
safeguarding the integrity of the collective system became mutually incom- 
patible{If collective security was to survive, every treaty would have to be 
defended or the structure’s prestige would be undermined) Therefore, Mr. Stim- 
son was forced to conclude: “Nevertheless, they are parties to these treaties 
and the whole world looks on to see whether the treaties are good for anything 
or not, and if we lie down and treat them like scraps of paper nothing will 


% Stimson, On Active Service, p. 233. aw 
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happen, and in the future the peace movement will receive a blow that it will 
not recover from for a long time.” The dilemma of collective security has been 
that its major proponents have been driven to oppose social change in the name 
of the sanctity of treaties. And since the agencies of social change which are 
available on the domestic scene are not present in international society, the 
military redress of claims or grievances has often. appeared to be the sole ration- 
al alternative to the allegedly aggrieved parties. i 

To the extent that pesceful change is provided for in the Charter itself, Ar- 
ticle 14 grants power to the General Assembly to recommend ‘measures for 
the peaceful adjustment of eny situation, regardless of origin.” Yet although 
this principle is less concrete and specific than what Senator Vandenberg 
proposed,® it has remained essentially a dead letter. For while it was invoked 
on the occasion of the Pales-ine dispute, it was subsequently abandoned and 
repudiated by the American delegation. Therefore the problem of peaceful 
change, which threatened and eventually destroyed the League and the Holy 
Alliance, has likewise imperilled and threatens to destory the United Nations 
security system.) 


THE UNREALITY OF TWO APPROACHES TO COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


In the face of the problems we have outlined and discussed (two approaches 
to the idea and the reality of collective security have vied with one enother in 
recent years. The one demands in the name of a principle that all nations at 
all times resist aggression. Its adherents maintain that only in this way can 
the national interests of independent states be protected and served. This 
approach takes its stand on the abstract and uncorruptible ideal of collective 
security. 

Another approach, based primarily on what we have denoted the reality of 
collective security, reaches other conclusions on the basis of opposing concepts 
and principles. In the present state of world affairs, we are told, a policy of col- 
lective security leads inevitably down the road of general war and universal 
catastrophe.) The Founding Fathers of this Republic knew more clearly than 
their present day heirs the futility of seeking to coerce sovereign states. At the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, it was argued that unless states were united 
in one sovereign government (which both approaches agree is absent from the 
international scene today), they could be coerced only through civil war. 
Alexander Hamilton declared so the New York State Convention, met to ratify 
the new Constitution: “to coerce the states is one of the maddest projects that 
was ever devised. A failure of compliance will never be confined to a single 


8 Ibid. a - 

3 Senator Vandenberg urged that the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals includs: “If the 
Security Council finds that any situation which it shall investigate involves injustice to 
peoples concerned it shall recommend appropriate measures of adjustment which may 
include revision of treaties anc cf prior international decisions.” Vandenberg, Private 
Papers, p. 163. 
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state. This being the case can we suppose it wise to hazard a civil war.’’# 
Writing in the same tradition, Hans J. (Morgenthau has maintained: “Under a 
system of collectivé security operating under less than ideal conditiéns, war 
between A and B or between any other two nations anywhere in the world 
is of necessity tantamount to war among all or at best most nations of the 


world.” Since ideal conditio: r in sight, collective securi 


is tantamount to war. f ; 
Thus the West is presented, in theory at least, with a choice between almost 


equally hopeless and catastrophic alternatives. Through the fact of member- 
ship in the United Nations, Western nations are committed to a system of 
collective security embodied in the Charter. Conironted with reality, however, 
the staunchest champions of collective security are driven to invoke a dual 
standard as a guide for action. On the one hand, they must firmly resolve on 
principle to intervene to arrest aggression at its source. On the other hand, while 
unable to disavow the principle, in concrete actions they are required to apply 
it judiciously with immense self-restraint.) 

The gulf between principles and actions in 1935-36 and again in 1950 illus- 
strates the irony of collective security in the real world for, under its dispensa- 
tion, Mussolini’s aggression in Ethiopia and the North Korean invasion of 
South Korea made intervention a foregone conclusion. Once aggression is 
identified, the duty of the nations espousing collective security is unequivocal. 
Yet since Britain and France were unprepared in 1935, it was doubtful that 
more could be accomplished than to drive Italy into the camp of Germany. 


(Notwithstanding, the viewpoint prevailed that if the champions of collective 


security did nothing, other more dangerous acts of aggression would follow. 
The perils in pursuing the idea of collective security to its logical conclusion 
are matched only by the hazards involved in abandoning it. It is tempting to 
say that since collective security against a great power is unworkable, since 
psychological and political obstacles exist, and since the requirements for peace- 
ful change are quite frequently at odds with enforcement, the system should be 
scrapped and replaced) Yet the coalition of the Western nations has been aroused 
to the threat confronting it by the resolute stand that was taken in Korea, and 
the whole free world has been animated and inspired by our boldness, courage 
and, lately, our patience and restraint. In the struggle against Soviet imperial- 
ism, it is vital that we have firm friends and willing allies who recognize mutual 
interests. We can best assure their cooperation by preserving and strengthening 
the tenuous ties by which all are bound together within the United Nations. 
Perhaps the supreme paradox of American foreign policy today is the neces- 


“u Quoted in Harrop Freeman and Theodore Paullin, Coercion of States in Federal 
Untons (Philadelphia, 1943), p. 14. The late Professor Edwin Borchard warned: ‘There 
is no element of the proposal of punishing aggressors which is not contested by history and 
disproved by experience.” “The Impracticability of Enforcing Peace,” The Yale Law 
Journal, Vol. 55, p. 968 (Aug., 1946). . 

%* Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (New York, 1948), p. 335. 
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sity placed upon us to seize and employ the essentially utopian instruments of 
collective security in a bruta‘ly realistic power struggle. Its agencies furnish 
a political framework through which the broad coalition of the free world 
can be strengthened and a more stable equilibrium of world power be restored. 
Britain and France and the free powers of Asia are more likely to play their 
part and contribute to the restoration of a balance of power in Europe and Asia 
if we assure them of support through mutual guarantees and create confidence 
by discussions in the halls and anterooms of the United Nations. 

Collective security, with its present foundations weakened and enfeobled, 

can contribute to peace and order if wisely and moderately employed. It has - 
become clear in Korea that policies undertaken in the name of collective secur- 
ity are not necessarily tantamount to world war. Localized struggles are still 
possible if major powers are not confounded by the ideal’or misled by a too 
absolute interpretation of the meaning of collective enforcement.) Moreover, 
the influence of other nations more skilled in historic diplomacy has served 
within the United Nations es a kind of built-in restraint on the impulses of 
American fofeign policy. Our pertners in utopia have nudged us in the direction 
of what would appear to be a more realistic foreign policy. Beyond this, with 
the recent breakup of the simple bi-polar balance of power in the world, the 
practical uses for collective agencies may be multiplied indefinitely as the 
prospect of action by coalitions of members opam} independent if minor cen- 
ters of power becomes a reality. 
XThe uses of collective security are more modest and limited than its more 
. ardent advocates appreciate. Yet if participants-base their policies on enduring 
political principles and judge and measure each action by the interests and 
power involved, it need not be sn inevitable blind alley. Between the scylla of 
blind acceptance and the charybdis of logical rejection we must aim to estab- 
lish the intellectual foundations required for an empirical and Kanam, ap- 
proach to the modern concept of collective security. ) . 
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-THE LAW OF OLIGARCHY E 
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One of the most interesting generalizations in the field of social science is 
Robert Michels’ “iron law of oligarchy.” The commentary on this hypothesis 
has usually been motivated by a desire to attack or to support it; seldom has 
anyone made a serious attempt to understand it before passing judgment. 
This situation is partially Michels’ responsibility, since his statement of the 
law of oligarchy is badly confused and quite incomplete. Nevertheless, the 
notion that “oligarchies prevail” has a high degree of general credibility, and 
even the realization that Michels’ statement of it is inadequate and his evi- 
dence for it inconclusive does not destroy its intellectual appeal. 

In this paper I shall be concerned exclusively with an attempt to make the 
law of oligarchy understandable. ‘This involves formulating the generalization 
as precisely as possible, defining its important terms, and stating its sources of 
evidence. This is not an investigation into what Michels “really meant,” but 
an examination of what he said that is good political theory. I shall feel free 
to make any changes or additions which appear necessary to me. But such 
alterations will be primarily matters of definition and logical organization. ` 

Since Michels never labels a particular sentence with the title “the law of 
oligarchy,” we are obliged to construct the law on the basis of several of his 
general statements about a “ruling class in society.’ Let us take the following 
as a preliminary statement of the law of oligarcay: For any x, if x ts an organiza- 
tion, then x ts an oligarchy. This does not convey much information, except that 
Michels utilizes the notion of organization, a decided advance beyond the vague 
notions about “class” or “stratum” or “group” expressed by other “‘elitists’’ 
like Mosca and Pareto. In order to put meaning into this preliminary state- 
ment, two concepts, that of organization and that of oligarchy, must be ana- 
lyzed. : 

x I 2 

It is absolutely necessary to specify as precisely as possible what is meant 
by “organization” in our law; not only for considerations of accuracy and 
tidiness, but also in order to avoid the serious shortcoming of producing a law 
which is nothing more than a tautology. A common and understandable com- 
ment upon the law consists of.asking if anything has been said other than that 
an organization is an organization, that in an organization some people give 
orders and others obey them, and that the latter usually outnumber the former. 
If the law of oligarchy is to be a significant generalization about political affairs, 
it must be shown how the concepts of organization and oligarchy differ from one 
another. . 


1 Robert Michels, Political Parties, tr. Ps Eden and Cedar Paul (Glencoe, Il., 1949), 
pp. 377, 390, 401, 402. ` 
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` Neither of these concepts is defined by Michels, so we must look elsewhere 
for suggestions in order to find meanings which will make our law significant, 
and also as accurate as possible. With respect to organization, the first sugges- 
tion comes from Chester I. Barnard. He points out that an organization must 
be defined as a system of activities (or forces or efforts) of two or more human 
beings, rather than as a body of persons united for a special purpose, for the 
following three reasons: first, we consider an organization to persist despite 
continual turnovers in the personnel “of the organization”; second, a single 
person during the same period of his life can “belong to” more than one organ- 
ization; and, third, a single act of a person can be an “‘organization-act” of 
more than one organization.? If an organization is taken to consist of human 
activities, rather than of human beings, our definition can be made consistent 
with these three important considerations. 

Let us take, then, as the raw material, so to speak, of an biganisation the 
activities of human beings. The problem now is to put these activities into 
some kind of relationship or order with one another. The usual way in which 
this is dong is by saying that such activities are “united for a purpose.” When 
we introduce the concept of purpose into a discussion of this nature, it must be 
made very clear that the ethical meaning of “purpose” has'no place whatso- 
ever in the attempt to arrive at workable definitions of political concepts. What 
we are looking for is a purpose exhibited by human beings, exhibited in some 
kind of behavior, which can be attributed to all those groups of activities ordi- 
narily called “organizations.” 

When the idea of purpose is introduced as a distinguishing characteristic of 
a group of activities, two problems of identification immediately arise: if the 
attributing of purpose to an organization is to make sense, then we must be able 
to identify the people who have the purpose and we must also be able to identify 
the object (or end or goal) to which the purpose is directed. Regarding the iden- 

tification of the possessors of the purpose, the question is whether all the people 

who perform the activities which constitute the organization are to have the 
single purpose by which the activities are ordered or whether only a certain 
sub-group has this purpose. If the latter alternative is adopted, the most likely 
possibility would be to select as the given sub-group the “leaders” of the 
organization. There are, however, several objections to this choice. First, the 
identification of the leaders presupposes a knowledge of the definition of an 
organization; that is, the principle which orders the activities must be under- 
stood before it can be determined which of the activities are “leading” in nature. 
Second, it may be very difficult to single out a specific purpose, or type of pur- 
‘pose, common to all leaders, from among the many and diverse purposes which 
they presumably have. And, third, it appears rather arbitrary to exclude the 
purposes of the “lesser” members of the organization from a definitive posi- 
tion. Except for the first, these objections are probably not insuperable; but, 
as will be seen, we can make them irrelevant. 


- 2 Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Masa., 1938), Ch. VI. 
sec. I. ; 
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` If-we adopt the former alternative, that all the -people who perform the ac- 
tivities which constitute an organization are to have. the particular purpose 
by which the activities are ordered, then it can be seen that the probability 
that there will be a common purpose is rather low. Barnard tries to eliminate 
this difficulty by distinguishing between “‘subjective purpose” (personal 
motives) and “cooperative purpose.” The latter is the consciousness on the 
part of the individual that his activity has a particular meaning in relation to 
the meanings which he imputes to all the other activities which “make up the 
organization.’ But this distinction does not provide us with a purpose as an 
ordering principle, since the definition of co-operative purposes presupposes 
the definition of an organization. 

The second problem of identification that arises when purpose is taken as 
the ordering principle that makes activities into an -organization is that of 
identifying the object (or end or goal) to which the purpose is directed. This 
problem becomes acute when an organization is defined in terms of purpose in 
general: for example, “an organization is a system of purposive activities,” 
or “an organization is a group of activities united by a common purpose.” 
Unless the particular goal of the purpose of every set of activities which is sup- 
posed to constitute an organization can be specified, it is impossible to distin- 
guish a set of activities that makes up an organization from a set of activities 
that does not. Merely saying that the activities are purposive, without trying 
to identify the goals, is an empty statement. However, when we attempt to 


- escape this unusable generality, it becomes very difficult to find a specific 


purpose, or even a specific kind of purpose, which motivates the activities which 
make up an organization. The concept of organization includes within its scope 
phenomena ranging from the local athletic club through large business firms 
to international groups dealing with economic or political affairs. It is unlikely 
that a purpose common to these diverse groups can be found. 

Furthermore, even if a purpose ordering the activities into a system could be 
found in the case of each organization, this still would not serve to distinguish 
organizations from groups of activities which obviously are not organizations. 
Barnard is willing to absorb this fact into his definition, and includes such 
groups of activities as manifested by mobs, concert-audiences, and two people 
changing an automobile-tire within the scope of his definition of organization.‘ 
This kind of definition not only is inconsistent with the customary usage of the 
word “organization,” but also would not fit into any law of oligarchy, since it 
is rather ridiculous to say that a concert-audience is an oligarchy, no matter 
how the latter concept is defined. f 

With respect to this problem, we should consider another suggestion, made 
this time by Max Weber. He says that an organization is a system of continuous 
purposive activity.’ This is an interesting addition to our theory, but it fails 


3 Ibid., p. 87. 

4 Barnard, op. ct., pp. 102, 104n. 

* Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organisation, tr. i Parsons and 
Henderson (New York, 1947), p. 151. 
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to account for two things: first, groups of activities like those exhibited by con- 
cert-audiences (or by any habitual mass-activities) are not eliminated, that is, 
these activities can be continuous, since the same people need not perform them; 
and, second, many organizations are short-lived, persisting hardly long enough 
to be called “continuous.” 

-In view of all these various limitations to the defining of the concept of or- 
ganization in terms of purpose in general or of a particular purpose, it would 
be wise to seek another type of approach. One characteristic which is exhibited 
by those groups of activities ordinarily considered to be organizations is the 
existence of a specialization of function, by which the many activities are or- 
dered into a system. Specialization of function is an attribute which is fully 
objective, which is relatively simple to understand, which is usually considered 
as-essential to an organization, and which can easily be identified in the course 
of empirical observation. Of course, there is purpose involved in specialization 
of function, but we can identify such an order without having to identify 
the purpose or purposes behind it. 

The specialization of function among activities. can, with profit, be taken ` 

as a necessary condition of an organization, but it is not sufficient. With only 
this characteristic as a differentia, groups of activities such as the two men 
changing the tire or as A’s sweeping the streets and B’s teaching school would 
constitute organizations. Another qualification is needed, and here Max Weber 
provides us with a second suggestion: in his definition of a “corporate organiza- 
tion” he says that the association of activities is characterized by an adminis- 
trative staff “devoted to such continuous purposive activity.’”® Let us simplify 
this and say- that the additional defining characteristic of an organization is 
the intent to maintain the existence of the specialized activities. This intent is mani- 
fested in one or more of the given activities, that is, it is one of the specialized 
functions; and its goal is to maintain the other activities in their relationships 
to one another. The maintenance-activities may include within their scope the 
intent to maintain such maintenance-activities, but it is not necessary that they 
do so. (This avoids any fallacy of types, since one activity is directed to making 
future activities of the same kind possible.) There is never, of course, a com- 
‘pletely rigid set of functional interrelations in an organization, and there is 
seldom the intent to maintain a completely rigid set. When there is a large 
` enough change in these interrelations, we say that a “reorganization” has oc- 
curred. 

The intent to maintain specialization is a notion which also obviously in- 
` volves purpose. But the problem of discovering whether or not such a purpose 
exists is much more simple than the similar problem under the other definitions 
_of organization discussed above. The maintenance-activities are performed, 
usually, by a small proportion of the people who contribute to the organization, 
and this makes it easy to locate them. There is much less difficulty in deter- 
mining whether or not a given set of activities is of the maintenance-variety 


: Weber, loc. cit. 
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© than there is in finding a purpose common to all or even to the majority of the 


members of the organization. The goal of the purpose is the same in every or- 
ganization and it is specific and objective, and thus readily discoverable. Taking ` 
specialization of function and intent to maintain such. specialization as the 
defining characteristics: of an organization avoids the kind of circularity which . 
definitions based upon the notions of “leaders” and.‘‘co-operative purposes” 
cannot avoid. It is not necessary to know what an organization is in order to 


. identify the intent to maintain specialization of function and the people who 
carry out this intent; all that need be known is what such specialization is. 


This type of definition also includes our general feeling that persistence or 
continuity in time has an intimate connection with organization; and yet it 
allows for the fact that some organizations are short-lived. ` 

The definition of the concept of organization is this: An organization is a 
group of human activities ordered by a system of specialization of function; a 
sub-group of these activities has as its goal the maintenance of this order or of 
an order very similar to it. 


II 


Having defined one of the concepts in the law of oligarchy, it remains to 
analyze the other, the concept of oligarchy, This, needless to say, is the crucial 
notion in the entire law, the notion which determines the meaning and hence 
the validity of the generalization. The term “oligarchy” is not especially for- 
tunate, since its ordinary connotation is more narrow than the one that must 
be given it in the present discussion, and since it is ordinarily ambiguous, re- 
ferring both to rule by the few and to rule by the wealthy.’ Furthermore, the 
idea of ruling associated with the notion of oligarchy is inconvenient since the 
law of oligarchy, as I shall formulate it, will not include any specific reference 
to the function of ruling. However, there is a tradition in political science re- 
garding the notion of oligarchy which counteracts the associations of meaning 
described above. This is the tradition begun by Michels himself, and I am 
supposing it to be strong enough to prevent a violation of the common usage 
of the word “oligarchy” and to eliminate the task of inventing a new word by 
which to refer to the phenomenon being linked with organization by means of 
our law.’ 

The first thing that must be kept in mind is that the concept of organization 
implies that certain of the activities which make up the organization are “ex- 
ecutive” or “leadership” activities—that is, activities involving authority— 
and that the people who perform these activities are much less numerous than 
those who perform the remaining activities. It is this group of leadership ac- 
tivities with which the law of oligarchy is obviously concerned. 


1 See Carl J. Friedrich, “Oligarchy,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Science, VoL 11, pp. 
4623-85. - 

3 Michels never defines his concept of oligarchy. For his somewhat inconsistent sugges- 
tions regarding the nature of oligarchy, see Political Parties, pp. 136, 144, 145, 154, 389, 
390. 
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Let us approach the problem of defining the concept of oligarchy by listing 
the possible meanings of “oligarchy” in our law, or rather by stating the possible 
relevant inferences that can be drawn from the statement that an organization 
exists. With this list in mind it will be easier to understand why a particular 
choice must be made. As I see it, there are five possibilities which the law could 
be stating; these are, in the order of increasing complexity: 

(1) In political affairs some people, usually a minority, give orders and the 
rest of the people obey these orders. This possibility should be immediately 
rejected, because even if it does not say only that an organization is an organi- 
zation it contributes practically nothing to our knowledge regarding politics, 

(2) As a second possibility, the law might state that the leaders, who are a 
minority, are the sole source of any significant political action. This means 
that of the activities that make up an organization only those activities which 
are concerned with giving orders—that is, the “leadership” or “executive” 
functions—are relevant to the understanding of the political process. 

(3) Another possibility is that the law says that only by means of such 
executive activities can significant political actions take place. This would 
make it a theory of the loci of political power. 

Possibilities (2) and. (3) suggest very important political hypotheses, which 
might be (inaccurately) summarized like this: specialization of function, with 

. authority vested in a minority, is the best or perhaps the only way to get any 
important political results. But this amounts to saying that organization 
is needed for action, a statement that can hardly be put into the form of our law 
of oligarchy. In short, the law of oligarchy as I have adapted it from Michels 
concerns the results of organization, not the causes of it. 

(4) The next poasible meaning that can be given to the law of oligarchy, by 
means of a'definition of the concept of oligarchy, is the following: the executive 
or leadership activities in an organization are free from control by the other 
activities; or, putting it another way, the people who hold positions of authority 
within an organization are not checked by those who hold subsidiary positions 
‘within the organization. (This is the meaning of the law which I propose to 

- adopt, and hence the necessary qualifications can be introduced later.) 

(5) The final possible formulation of the law of oligarchy is the most spectac- 
ular. It says that the people in positions of authority pursue their own in- 
terests, disregarding the interests of the mass of mankind, a procedure which 
leads to the exploitation of this mass. There are two objections to this theory. 
First, it is impossible to determine what constitutes the “interests” of the 
leaders and of the led, because an objective theory of interest requires that the 
people who are to be given the interests must themselves define them; and it is 
patently impossible to discover that all organizations are characterized by 
conflicts of interest and exploitation. But, in the second place, if we choose 
some objective standards, such as good food, comfortable homes, leisure, 
medical care, security, and deference, the statement that organization leads to 
exploitation is quite clearly false; and the statement that it leads to conflicts _ 
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of interest may be true regarding some of the standards, such as deference, 
but it is hardly a significant addition to our political knowledge. 

These five formulations of the law.of oligarchy are the ones which have: been 
used by theorists of ‘the ruling class,” and I believe that they exhaust the sig- 
nificant possibilities. As I said above, the fourth formulation involving lack 
of control is the one which I consider both valid and informative, and I shall 
now proceed to make this formulation as precise as possible. 

There are, first of all, a matter of terminology and a matter of logical rela- 
tionship which must be resolved. Michels uses the term “oligarchy” to refer to 
the “ruling minority,” that is, to a group of human beings. It is more reason- 
able to use the word “oligarchs” in order to designate these people, and reserve 
“oligarchy” as the name of an organization which has such and such charac- 
teristics, that is, an organization which possesses oligarchs. Now it must be 
pointed out that taking this approach makes organization a (logical) necessary 
condition of oligarchy. This convention will lead to no difficulties since it 
conforms to ordinary usage?!’ and since the significance of our law of oligarchy 
lies in its stating that organization is a sufficient condition of oligarchy, a state- 
ment which is, as we shall see, an empirical generalization. 

The definition of the concept of oligarchy to be adopted is the following: 
An oligarchy is an organization characterized by the fact that part of the 
activities of which it consists, viz., the activities having the highest degree of 
authority (which have been called “leadership” or “executive” activities); are 
free from control by any of the remainder of the organizational activities. This 
concept leads to a generalization. which might be called “a theory of irresponsi- 
ble leadership.” 

The key notion in this definition i is that of freedom from control, a-notion 
which must be specified in order for the definition to make sense. Freedom 
from control does not mean that the leaders can completely ignore the actions 
and desires of the lower ranks in the organization. Their activities are always 
guided, at least to some extent, by considerations regarding, metaphorically 


speaking, the material with which they must work." As Machiavelli says, the 


Prince accommodates himself to the people and to the times, Or, as Professor 
Friedrich has stated it, the leaders anticipate the reactions of the led.” Fres- 
dom from control means that the executive activities are not restricted by. the 
subordinate activities with regard to their positive content and direction. Since 
this is very difficult to express, let us.consider an analogy. The sculptor is re- 


® Michels, as usual, is very imprecise: all five meanings can be found, undifferentiated, 
in his book; but his chief sin is his unannounced shift in emphasis from (4) lack of control 
(pp. 136, 144, 145, 154) to (5) exploitation (pp. 389,.390). Gaetano Mosca in The Ruling 
Class, tr. by Kahn (New York, 1939), pp. 50, 154, 329, alsó mixes meanings (4) and (5), and 


‘moreover stresses the obvious by emphasising meaning (1), that political direction is the 


function of a minority. 
10 See Friedrich, “Oligarchy,” cited above, n. 7 : 
u Cf. Michels, op. cit., p. 156, and Mosca, op. et., p. 61. 
1 Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional Government and, Democracy (Boston, 1946), p. 589. 
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stricted in his action by the size, shape, pattern, hardness, brittleness, ete., 


of the particular piece of marble with which he is working. But the marble has. 


no control over what the sculptor wishes to make out of it, given that his 
possible choices are restricted as described above. It is in this sense that execu- 
tive activities are free from control in an oligarchy. The subordinate activities 
do not explicitly direct the form (or even the purpose) of the executive activ- 
ities; they have only a “negative” or “restrictive” influence. To put it more 
bluntly, and somewhat less precisely, the executive can do what he wants to 


do, as long as he knows how to handle the human material with which he must 


work. 

It can be seen that the implications of this definition of oligarchy are not as 
“elitist” as they might appear at first glance, by reflecting that our entire dis- 
cussion is concerned only with the situation within a single organization. Noth- 
. ing as yet has been said about the relation of any given organization to external 

groups, organized or unorganized. 
` -By adopting a definition of oligarchy which is stated in terms of human 
activities and not of human beings, allowance is made for the fact that the 
same people are not always leaders or executives. This is tantamount to saying 
that our definition is consistent with the theory of “the circulation of elites,” » 
If the law of oligarchy is to attribute special power to a minority of people, 
it must be designed to account for the fact that this minority ehanges in per- 
sonnel, usually gradually by absorption and assimilation of “new blood,” 
but occasionally suddenly by a replacement of one group of people by another. 
Relative permanence in personnel “indirectly favors” oligarchy, according to 
Michels," but as will be seen this tendency is not directly connected with the 
phenomenon of organization; and thus our law need not take it into account, 

. The law of oligarchy, at this stage of its development, reads as follows: For 
any x, if x is a group of human activities ordered by a system of specialization 
of function, a sub-group of this group having as its goal the maintenance of 
this order or of an order very similar to it, then those activities of x which 


have the highest degree of authority are free from control by any of the re- 


mainder of the activities ordered by the system. 


m- 7 


As stated, the law of oligarchy could be taken as an empirical generalization, 
arrived at by observing many organizations and noticing that they are all 
oligarchies. But our evidence. is available in more specific categories, and we 
are able to answer the question: Why are organizations always oligarchies? In 
fact, Michels’ book is primarily concerned with the several answers to this 
question, although he apparently did not think it important to tell us precisely 
what organizations and oligarchies happen to be. The answers are in the form 
of generalizations less broad in scope than the law of oligarchy, and we might 


18 For Michels’ statement of this theory see his Political Parties, p- 378. 
" Op. cit., p. 127. 
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consider them to be stating the causes of oligarchy. When these subsidiary or 


_ supporting generalizations are stated, the law of oligarchy becomes a hyper- 


generalization which says that a certain proportion of the supporting generali- 
zations are applicable to every instance of an organization. 

Michels distinguishes between two general types of causes of oligarchy, 
which may be called “technical” and “psychological,” respectively, I intend to 
state these in a very casual way, since putting them in good logical and causal 
order both internally and with respect to one another and-to the law of oli- 
garchy would bury our discussion in non-essential details. If it is remembered 
that these supporting generalizations are directed to the end of explaining why 
the leaders are free from control, then there should be no confusion. 

The generalizations expressing the technical causes of oligarchy are the fol- 
lowing: The large number of members of an organization prohibits any regular 
intercourse among them. The large number of issues that must be decided upon 
prevents the mass from participating in the making of most of these decisions. 
Organizational duties become so complex and complicated that only experts 
can handle them. Organizational duties become so numerous that they can 
be handled only by professionals, men who devote their time and energy ex- 
clusively to these duties.¥ 

The generalizations expressing the psychological causes are as follows: Only 
a small number of people are interested in public affairs. The majority of people 
feel a need to bè directed and guided. The majority of people have a sense of 
gratitude to the men who guide and direct them. The leader comes to be re- 
garded as indispensable by the mass. The leader comes to consider himself as 
possessing a right to the office which he holds. Only a few people are capable 
of performing the functions of leadership. The exercise of power has a conserv- 
ative effect, and the leader tends to use all his power to retain his position of 
power. The leader comes to regard the organization, and his own office, as more 
important than the professed goal of the organization.’ 

There is a rather important difference between technical and psychological 
causes. While the former are connected with the nature of organization and 
specialization of function, the latter have no special connection with the essence 
of organization. The phenomena of mass-apathy, consolidation of power, “hero- 
worship,” ete., occur in any large group, whether or not it is an organization. 
By formulating the law of oligarchy in terms of organizations, we are able to 


_ take advantage of the existence of these psychological causes; while the tech- 
nical causes, upon the existence of which our law depends for its validity, do- 


not come within the scope of a law formulated in other terms, say “ruling class” 
or “organized minority.” Furthermore, if we dispense with the concept of or- 
ganization and talk, as Mosca does,” about the domination of society by a 
minority, we have said nothing more than that in political affairs some people, 


18 The respective sources for these generalizations are the following pages of Political 
Parties: 25, 27, 28, 36. 

16 Political Parties, pp. 49, 53, 60, 86, 95, 206, 373. 

17 The Ruling Class, p. 329: 
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who are usually in a minority, give orders and the rest of the people obey them. 


T have already commented on this statement, which is little more than a truism. 
The psychological causes alone are not enough to establish freedom from 
control on the part of the ruling minority, as modern representative govern- 
.ments have shown. 

With the introduction of the supporting generalizations and of the distinc- 
tion between technical and psychological causes, the law of oligarchy becomes 
a hyper-generalization, stating that the technical causes accompany every or- 
ganization and also that some proportion of the psychological causes are also 
present, & proportion which differs from organization to organization, depend- 
ing upon factors like the length of time the leaders have held their positions 
(see above). 

The validity of the law of oligarchy depends, of course, upon the correctness 
of the generalizations stating the existence of the technical causes. I do not 
intend to argue in support of these generalizations, since such a task is beyond 


the scope of the present paper. It is obvious, however, that such an argument ` 


must rest upon an investigation into the nature of organizations. (Michels 
devotes not more than. one-quarter of his book to this kind of investigation; 
the remainder is concerned with the less important and, I think, less interesting 


psychological causes; but he has stated these latter systematically and clearly). 


IV 


' It has probably occurred to the reader that not all organizations exhibit the 
properties necessary for the existence of the technical causes. These properties 
were, it will be remembered, a large number of members, a large number of 


_issues requiring action, and complicated and numerous organizational duties. 


The obvious inference is that the law of oligarchy applies only to large organi- 
zations. Moreover, we know that small organizations are usually not oligarchies. 
If a small organization does happen to be characterized by freedom from con-. 
trol regarding the executive activities, then the causes of this characteristic 


must be psychological in nature. Since our formulation of the law of oligarchy - 


depends exclusively upon the concept of organization and since the properties 


necessary for the existence of the psychological causes do not follow from this. 


concept, we must amend the law so that it refers only to large organizations. 
The problem is to determine what a ‘large organization is. 

This is clearly a very difficult problem, as are all such problems in political 
science involving the drawing of lower limits to a quantitative concept. Appar- 


ently Michels considers the crux of the issue to be the numerical limit to regular . 


intercourse among the members of the organization, the condition required for 
our first technical cause. On the basis of this approach, he suggests a limit in 
the interval 1000-10,000.!® Organizations with memberships exceeding 
1000-10,000 fall within the scope of our law and are thus oligarchies. However, 
the number and complexity of the issues to be decided and of the duties to be 


=- Z 
18 Political Parties, p. 26; see also Weber, op. ctt., p. 415. _ 
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performed are not always proportional to the number of members of the organi- 
zation; or, if. they are proportional, they do not appear to be related to the 
possibilities of regular intercourse among the members. Whatever the solution 
to this problem is, it naturally depends upon an analysis of the causes of 
oligarchy within an organization; and, as far as I know, such an analysis has 
not as yet been made. In any event, the necessary complexity and quantity 
of issues and duties can be said to be associated with organizations whose 
membership exceeds a limit in the interval 1000-10,000, and this statement is 
accurate enough for our present purposes. _ 

Consequently, the law of oligarchy must be qualified as follows: For any x, 
if x is an organization and the number of people involved in x, i.e., those who 
perform the activities of which x consists, exceeds 1000-10,000, then x is an 
oligarchy. (If we knew more about the conditions under which issues and duties 
become numerous and complex, then the qualifying clause could be expanded 
to include the proper minimum limits to these conditions.) 


v 


It will be of advantage to summarize the present account of the logical 
structure of the law of oligarchy in ordinary language, without any pretense of 
precision. What I have tried to do is to set forth what the law of oligarchy 
states; I have not been concerned with evaluating the truth of this statement. 
Such an endeavor is justified, among other reasons, because neither Michels 
nor anyone elsé has made a sustained attempt to specify the meaning of the 
law, a shortcoming which has led to its being credited with all kinds of wild 
assertions. And, as a consequence, most of the criticism of Michels’ work has 
been beside the point. 

The law of oligarchy states that, when an aeaio reaches a certain size 
and attains a certain degree of complexity, the people who exercise authority 
by virtue of their positions in the organization are controlled by the people with 
less authority only in the “negative” way described above. It must be remem- 
bered that the law of oligarchy is a hyper-generalization, depending for its 
validity upon the factual accuracy of the generalizations stating the technical 
causes of oligarchy. Thus “irresponsibility” of leadership which results from a 
non-technical cause, such as the hierarchical structure of a business or a military 
organization, is not covered by the law. However, even in the case of “legiti- 
mate” hierarchies the technical causes may be operative in the sense that those 
formally in control of the organization are unable, for reasons of size and com- 
plexity, to hold their nominal subordinates responsible. (This possibility is the 
one central to the theory of the “managerial revolution.”) The circumstances 
under which the technical causes thus become operative are again part of the 
theory of the “supporting generalizations.” 

It is very important to keep in mind that the law says nothing about the 
situation which results from the organization’s relations with other groups of 
people. It is concerned only with the situation within any single organization. 
Thus nothing can be inferred about the “oligarchical” nature of society or of 
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- the state, unless additional sssumptions are introduced into the argument. But 
the law of oligarchy does tell us that wherever organizations occur in society, 


control of the organizational leadership must come from outside the organisa- . 


tion. Michela" thinks that such control comes from the leaders of other organi- 

zations, when there are other organizations strong’ enough to challenge, and 
. others have agreed with him. Thus the law itself is not inconsistent with “de 
l ` MOCTacy, ” nor does it mean that human volition has nothing to do with the 
` development of the political process.2° The law of oligarchy says only that the 
leaders are not controlled by the members of their, own organizations; it says 
‘nothing whatsoever about the number and relative strength of the organiza- 
tions which occur within any society ot state or even government. 


19 Political Parties, pp. 400-8. 


-28 As David Spits thinks; see his Patterns f Anti-Democratic Though (New York, 1940), 
pp. ` 27-29. i . 
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THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL MOVEMENT, 1933-1953* 


.HAROLD W. DAVEY 
= ` Iowa State College 


Informed policy-making is the primary responsibility of any baen body 


: in a democracy. The policy-making task at all levels of government has become 


increasingly complex, technical and burdensome. This has been particularly 
evident in the years since the Great Depression. The demand for an increasing 
quantum of governmental services and functions at all levels and the competi- 
tion among governmental units for revenue sources to finance public services 
have been chiefly responsible for magnifying the legislative burden. Hence it is 
surprising and disturbing that the people’s policy-makers at the state level have 
been somewhat loath to reorganize-their legislative processes and procedures 
to meet contemporary needs. Many “little Hoover” commissions have been 
busily engaged in recent years in attempting to modernize state administrative 
organization.! No correspondingly vigorous effort has been made at legislative 
self-examination, although the need is at least equally pressing. Only ten states 
have annual legislative sessions, in spite of the fact that informed students of 
state government generally agree that the volume of legislative business in 
most states requires annual sessions.? Few states have made substantial progress 
in streamlining,and revising their committee systems, Only a few have under- 
taken to remove unrealistic constitutional prohibitions limiting the length of 
legislative sessions. 

Thorough-going consideration of legislative reorganization is beyond the 
scope of this discussion.’ We are concerned here solely with analyzing the legis- 


* The views expressed herein are solely those of the writer. Conclusions are based 
mainly on first-hand research by correspondence and personal interview. In 1948-49, the 
writer engaged in correspondence with legislative council personnel in about 20 states, 
principally with directors of council research departments. Analysis of academic literature 
and correspondence was supplemented in the summer of 1949 by a field trip for personal 
interviews to three legislative council states, Kansas, Illinois and Missouri. The writer also 
has profited by use of the Council of State Governments’ Joint Reference Library in Chi- 
cago and by personal interviews with CSG staff personnel. Research done in 1948 and 
1949 was brought up to date in 1952 and 1953 by additional correspondence with legisla- 
tive council research personnel, CSG officials, and state legislators. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge especially the help and encouragement of the follow- 
ing: Louis Dorweiler, Frederic Guild, Jack Isakoff, Arthur Y. Lloyd, Jack Rhodes and 
Herbert F. Wiltsee. 

1 Apparently, however, legislative translation of recommendations into action on the 
administrative re-organisation front has not been particularly satisfactory. See Karl Bos- 
worth, “The Politics of Management Improvement in the States,” this Revrmw, Vol. 47, 
pp. 84-99 (March, 1953). 

3 The ten states with annual sessions are Arizona, California, Colorado, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and South Carolina, 

* The Council of State Government’s Committee on Legislative Processed and Pro- 
cedures, in its excellent report, Our State Legislatures Conese; 1948), calls attention to the 
need for consideration of the following points: 
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lative council or legislative research committee as one device for improving th3 
state legislature’s ability to deal intelligently with serious issues of policy 
The analysis deals with (1) the origins and purposes of legislative councils, (2) 
the organization and powers of legislative councils, (3) objections to the legis- 
lative council device, and (4) evaluation of the legislative eounsit as a tool for 
Maproving the legislative product. 


I. ORIGINS AND PURPOSES OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 


At least 32 states now have legislative councils or council-type agencies.’ 
Kansas established the first council in 1933. Other states began to follow as 
their legislative burdens became so serious that they were forced to act. The 


(1) Length and frequency of legislative sessions. 

(2) Adequacy of compensation for legislators. 

(3) Staggering of legislators’ terms to-insure continuity i in leadership and legislative 
responsibility. 

(4) Appointment of full-time legislative employees on the basis of merit and compe- 
tence. 

(5) Reduction and reorganisation of legislative committees. 

(6) Provision for public hearings on all major billa. i 

(7) Adequacy of clerical and research facilities for legislators. Consideration of need for 
legislative council and/or legislative reference service. 

(8) Adequacy of the legislature’ 8 reference, research, bill-drafting, (oa statutory re- 
vision services, . 

(9) Limiting by rule the period during a legislative session when new bills may be 
introduced. Provision for drafting, filing and printing of bills before the opening of a legis- 
lative session. 

(10) Need for a permanent joint committee on legislative organisation, rules and pro- 


l cedure to expedite legislative procedure. 


(11) Adequate budget for the legislature. - 
(12) Delegation of claims against the state to judicial or administrative agencies. De- 


- sign of effective substitutes for special legislation on matters of purely local concern. 


4 In view of the rapid growth of the legislative council movement in recent years, the 
academic literature on legislative councils is surprisingly sparse. One of the best recent 
articles is Frederic H. Guild, “Legislative Councils: Objectives and Accomplishments,” 
State Government, Vol. 22, pp. 217-19, 226 (Sept., 1949). See also Lawrence W. O’Rourke, 
Legislative Assistance, (University of California at Los Angeles Bureau of Governmental 


Research, 1951) and Norman Meller, “The Policy Position of Legislative Service Agen- - 


cies,” The Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 5, pp. 109-23 (March, 1952). The University of 
Hawaii’s Legislative Reference Bureau has released in mimeographed form an excellent 
research monograph on legislative councils and legislative reference services. Released in 
April, 1948 under the title Legislative Aids, this report may be obtained on a library loan 
basis from the Council of State Governments’ Joint Reference Library, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. For valuable recent data on organisation, appropriations, func- 


_ tions and powers of legislative councils, see Council of State Governments, The Book of the 


States 1952-58 (Chicago, 1952), pp. 114-24. For additional bibliography on the legislative 
council movement, consult two reports by Frederic H. Guild in the Law Library Journal, 
Vol. 36, pp. 169-90 (Nov., 1943), and Vol. 42, pp. 60-75 (May, 1949). 

s By April, 1953, Arizona, Colorado, and Montana had established legislative councils 
this year. Alaska also established a legislative council in 1953. 
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TABLE I. LEGISLATIVE COUNOIL STATES 








State fn. Agency Name 
Alabama ` 1945 Legislative Council 
Arizona 1953 Legislative Council 
Arkansas 1947 Legislative Council 
Colorado 198583 - Legislative Council 
Connecticut 1937 Legislative Council ~ 
Florida 1949 Legislative Council 
Ilinois 1937 Legislative Council 
Indiana 1945 Legislative Advisory Commission 
Kansas 1933 Legislative Council 
Kentucky 1948 Legislative Research Commission » 
Louisiana 1952 Legislative Council 
Maine 1939 Legislative Research Committee 
Maryland 1939 Legislative Council 
Minnesota 1947 Legislative Research Committee 
Missouri 1943 Committee on Legislative Research 
Montana 1953 Legislative Council 
Nebraska . 1937 Legislative Council 
Nevada 1945 Legislative Counsel Bureau 
New Hampshire 1951 . Legislative Council 
New Mexico 1951 Legislative Council 
North Dakota 1945 Legislative Research-Committee 
Ohio 1952* Program Commission 
Oklahoma k 1939 Legislative Council 
Pennsylvania 1937 ` Joint State Government Commission 
South Carolina ` 1949 Legislative Council 
South Dakota 1951 - Legislative Research Council 
Texas 1949 ; Legislative Council 
Utah 1947 Legislative Council 
Virginia 1986 Advisory Legislative Council 
Washington 1947 ‘Legislative Council 
Wisconsin 1947 Joint Legislative Council 
Wyoming 1951 Legislative Interim Committee 


* Ohio is now counted by the Council of State Governments as a legislative council 
state. 


council movement has accelerated considerably in the postwar period, as can 
be seen in Table I. l 

A legislative council may be defined as a permament joint committee of the 
state legislature, assisted by a full-time professional research staff appointed 
by the council on the basis of merit. Most legislative councils are made up of 
an equal number of legislators from each house. The median size of legislative 


-councils today is around 18 members. Councils ordinarily meet not less than 


four times a year, including years when the legislature is not in session. Thus 

one of the principal values of the legislative council device is to insure con- 

tinuous attention to major areas of state policy between legislative sessions. 
While legislative councils may perform a number of functions for the legis- 
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lature, the primary purpose of their creation in most states has been to provide 
competent assistance to the legislature on major problems of state policy re- 
quiring research for informed action by the legislature. For this reason, the 
integrity and effectiveness of the council’s research arm is of vital importance 
to the success of the legislative council idea. Appointments to the research 
staff must be made on the basis of professional qualifications. If research per- 
sonnel were to be chosen on a partisan basis, the fundamental purpose of the 
legislative council idea, would be in serious jeopardy.’ 
Among the functions that a legislative council may perform for the legisla- 

ture, the following’ may be listed: 

1. Collect information on state government and on legislative proposals, 

2. Prepare research reports on major issues of state policy. 

8. Recommend legislation. ~ 

4, Draft bills embodying such recommendations. - 

5. Investigate administrative agencies to effect economies in state government. 

6. Cooperate with administrative agencies or with apecial committees, 

7. Study legislative procedures. 

8. Study effect of statutory and constitutional provisions. 

9.. Study financial and personnel needs of state government. 

i 10. Study revision of statutes. 
11. Prepare legislative program. 
12. Prepare public report on recommendations in advance of legislative sessions. 


State laws differ materially in the functions assigned to their legislative 
councils. However, it can be stated with some confidence that all legislative 
councils or council-type agencies perform the following three major functions: 
(1) provide each legislator with his own source of factual information on state 
problems of current importance; (2) provide a mechanism that can ingure co- 
ordinated and continuing study and consideration of major legislative prob- 
lems between legislative sessions; (3) issue fact-finding reports, with or without 
specific policy recommendations, for the information of. the legislators and 
citizens generally, usually in advance of the legislative session. 

The first operative council was not the brain-child of some ivory tower polit- 
ical scientist dreaming of a legislative utopia. The inspiration for the Kansas 
legislative council plan came from Sam Wilson, manager of the Kansas Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the early 1930’s.' State Chambers of Commerce custom- 
arily have standing committees on various subjects. Wilson appreciated that 
the Chamber’s standing committees spent a great deal of time and effort in 


6 The research arm of the council need not be large. The sine qua non here is quality of 
personnel. In most states, the council’s research unit consists of two to four professional 
research men, plus requisite clerical assistance. In states with a large volume of varied 
legislative business, the research unit may be considerably larger. The Pennsylvania Joint 


State Government Commission research staff, for example, numbers 22, including econo- . 


nists, statisticians, accountants and other research personnel, according to Guy W. Davia, 
counsel and director, Pennsylvania Joint State Government Commission. 
7 This list of functions is adapted from Lawrence W. O’Rourke’s study (cited in note 4). 
- 8 It should be pointed out, however, that the National Municipal League as early ag 
1921 recommended a legislative council as part of its model state constitution, 
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digging up factual background for their’ proposals for the IE 8 con~ 
sideration. It was suddenly borne in upon Wilson that the legislature itself, in 
the press of a legislative session, had completely inadequate facilities for ob- 
taining accurate and reliable information to enable it to deal intelligently with 
all the multifarious problems coming before it. The recognition of this need by 
a practical business man was the real genesis of the Kansas legislative council.® 

In the 20 years since Kansas established the first such agency, the legislative 
council has come to be regarded by professional students of state government 
as a device well-calculated to insure an efficient and responsible job of policy- 
making by the state legislature. Of course, no procedural mechanism is a fool 
proof panacea. Nevertheless, particularly in the postwar years, the legislative 
council appears to have met a real need of state legislators. As the Advisory 
Council for Iowa Economic Studies points out in a recent report: 

The legislators themselves are the main customers for the services of a legislative coun- 
cil. They have first claim on the time and abilities of the council staff. The legislative 


council operates as a service agency for the legislature as a whole. Its primary purpose is to 
help the members of the legislature to do a more effective job of policy-making, based on 


, ound sources of unbiased information. 


Thus, the chief values of a legislative council are educational and informational. A iets: 
lative council helps to make research findings immediately usable by the individual legis- 
lator. The close working relationship between legislators serving on the council and the 
council’s professional research staff guarantees that the research will be geared to the 
specific and immediate needs of the legislature itself. The close relationship between legis- 
lator and expert assures that the results of independent fact-finding will be put to immedi- 
ate practical use.!° 


The legislative council fioweiient took root and has its principal strength 
in the Midwestern states. This is significant. The average legislator in most of 
these states is a “citizen-legislator.”" He is not a full-time politician or pro- 
fessional legislator, as may frequently be the case in large industrial states 
whose legislatures meet annually. The “citizen-legislator” is generally a public- 
spirited citizen who leaves his farm or profession for several months every two 
years to devote his energies and abilities to serious issues -of state policy. The 
“citizen-legislator” needs urgently a source of reliable information. Lacking 


? This account of the origins of the Kansas legislative council is based on personal inter- 
views with Dr. Frederic H. Guild, director of research for the Kansas Legislative Council 
since its inception in 1933, and with Mr. Sam Wilson. Wilson reasoned that the legislature 
would produce an improved product if there were some agency to provide continuous de- 
liberative action between legislative sessions and which could do some objectivé fact-find- 
ing on problems coming before the noxt legislature. Wilson stumped the state in favor of 
the council plan. Local Chambers supported it and considerable PARENS sentiment was 
built up before the bill was introduced. 

10 Advisory Council for Iowa Economic Studies, Helping Towa 8 Legislature, mimeo- 


’ graphed (Ames, 1952). This report deals with the need for establishment of a legislative 


council in Iowa. It is a revision of an earlier report along similar lines by the Advisory 
Council, published in May, 1950. The writer of this article did the basic research on which 
both Advisory Council reports are based. 

u This term should be credited to` Mr. Herbert Wiltsee, Southern Representative for 
the Council of State Governments. 
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. such a source, even the most conscientious legislator is forced to rely on the 


conflicting and often distorted reports. of interested groups. No legislator has 
the time or resources to investigate personally the factual background on each 
of the issues he is asked to vote upon.. He is entitled to. the expert assistance 
that the research department of a legislative council can provide. 


Il. ORGANIZATION AND POWERS. OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS 
The size and composition of a council will be determined in most cases by 
such factors as the total number of legislators, political representation, joint 
composition, and area representation. Both large and small councils have their 
respective merits. A council should be large enough to be reasonably repre- 
sentative of the legislature as a whole. However, it should not be so large as to 


_ militate against effective deliberative work. Approximately 15 to 20 members 


would appear to satisfy these considerations in most states. 

The question of the size of the council requires attention to the most signifi- 
cant recent organizational development in this field. Three states now make 
every legislator a member of the legislative council. In each case, the move 
appears to have been made by supporters of the council idea to mollify legis- 
lators who were resentful at not being named to the council. It is questionable 
whether such appeasement was either necessary or desirable." Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is too early to pass judgment on the merits of this organizational in- 
novation. 

The arguments for and against the new system in Oklahoma have been set 
forth in temperate fashion by O’Rourke as follows: 

` Advantages of the new system are many. All legislators now patapi in council 
work, thus dispelling any ill feeling which may have developed under the former plan. The 
“Super legislature” criticism can no longer be made. The new council offers an opportunity 
for all members of the legislature to participate in the study and investigation òf legislative 
problems. This council activity will serve to educate and inform the legislator so that he 
may better perform his policy-making function when the legislature meets in full session. 
Disadvantages are present under the new system. The larger council offers problems of 
coordination. Coordination of activities must be worked out between the chairman of the 
council, the director of the council’s staff and the committee chairman. There is the 


additional problem of. an increased budget. Under the Oklahoma plan, members of the, 


council receive a mileage allowance as well as their regular pay as legislators. The large 
council also needs increased staff services to meet its activities. To date these problems 
have not proven: serious and apparently the advantages outweigh the disadvantages." . 


12 Nebraska, with a unicameral legislature, changed to this practice in 1951. Oklahoma 
revised its law in 1949. South Dakota made all legislators members of the council when it 
first established a legislative research council in 1951. 

13 Dr, Jack Rhodes, director of research for the Oklahoma Legislative Council, advised 


` the writer that if the Oklahoma Council had not been expanded in 1949 to include all mem- 


bers of the legislature, the council law would probably have been repealed. However, Dr. 
Rhodes feels that the expanded membership has been “highly beneficial” as far as Okla- 
homa is concerned. Council appropriations have increased substantially in recent sessions 


“as a direct result of increased legislative confidence in the council and gratifying interim 


participation by virtually every member of the legislature, ponoraine to Dr. Rhodes. 
(Letter to the writer, April 17, 1953.) 
1 Lawrence O'Rourke, Legislative Assistance (cited in n. 4), Pp. 13-14. 
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In considering the powers assigned by statute to legislative councils in the 
various states, it is desirable to review the controversy over “recommending” 
councils versus “fact-finding only” councils. Opinion on this question is still 
divided among professional students of the legislative council movement. 
However, most newly-created councils are of the “recommending” type. 

An alternative type that merits serious consideration is one that leaves the 
submission of recommendations to the discretion of the council. A permissive 
statute gives the council enough flexibility to enable it to “feel” its way in 
response to the wishes of the legislators themselves. The council is not required 
to submit a legislative program nor to accompany all research reports with 
policy recommendations. On the other hand, the council is not prohibited from 
making recommendations when it feels they are appropriate. ` 

A permissive statute appears to be a desirable compromise in any state where 
fears are expressed about the legislative council’s becoming a “super-legisla- 


ture.” Also, it must be remembered that perhaps the chief values in the legis- 


lative conei plan lie in the research assistance phase, whether or not recom- 
mendations accompany research findings. Nevertheless, the writer has con- 
cluded that the maximum potential of the legislative council mechanism is not 
achieved unless the council itself assumes the responsibility for formulating 
policy recommendations to the legislature. 

Kansas,and Pennsylvania may be cited as illustrative of the “recommending” 
type. Missouri and Illinois are representative of the “fact-finding only” type. 
Persuasive arguments may be advanced for each type. In favor of the “‘recom- 
mending” type are the following considerations: 


1. Legislative council members take more direct and sustained interest in the work of 
the research staff if they must “take a stand” after research on a problem has been com- 
pleted. Council members have a keener sense of participation and show more interest in 
sub-committee assignments. i 

2. Where research reports are submitted without any policy stand by the legislative 
council, meetings of the council may be routine and perfunctory. Leas effective use of re- 
search will be made. Many excellent reports may go unnoticed because the council mem- 
bers do not have the interest to see that these reports are read and used by other legis- 
lators. 

3. The real values in close collaboration between the “citizen-legislator” and the re- 
search staff are not maximized if the council member does not have to take a stand. 

4, Experience has shown that the fears of giving the council the power to recommend 
are largely groundless. In no case where the council recommends legislation has the council 
become a super-legislature. The high percentage of acceptance of council bills is not st- 
tributable to undue influence from the council. Rather it is due to a recognition by the 
legislature as a whole that council bills are based on ı thorough research followed by thor- 
ough discussion. 


In support of the “fact-finding only” type of council, the following considera- 
tions may be advanced: 


1. The development of an efficient and unbiased research service for the legislature is 
the principal value inherent in the legislative council device. The advance planning and 
recommending functions of the legislative council have been overrated by their supporters. 

2. A council that confines itself to the submission of research reports without recom- 
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i 


mendations need have no fear of being es with an interest in usurping legislative ` 


power. 

3. When the power to recommend is POE there is a constant danger that unde- 
sirable political considerations will be introduced. This may raise doubts as to the integrity 
and acouracy of the council’s factual reporting to the legislature. 

4. In states with frequently shifting party majorities, council recommendations made 
in advance of the next legislative session might become those of the minority party after 
November elections. Such contingencies might ultimately discredit the legislative council 


- device and serve to obscure the real values of the objective factual investigation preceding 


the formation of policy recommendations. 


A growing feeling can be noted on the part of legislators generally, whether 


‘members of the council or not, that the council’s research and study sasign-, 


nient is not completed until the council announces conclusions or at least sets 
forth alternative policy suggestions on the matters that the council has been 


_ studying.” In practice, a substantial majority of legislative councils do submit 


legislative recommendations together with research reports. The percentage 
in favor of the “recommending” type appears likely to increase over the next 
few years. ~ 

To facilitate their research work, most councils are empowered to enlist 
cooperation and support from other state agencies. Many councils have the 
power to subpoena, witnesses and to hold hearings. 


UI. OBJECTIONS TO THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL IDEA 


In the history of the legislative council movement only one state, Michigan, 
has ever repealed its law establishing a legislative council.” One other state, 
Rhode Island, never appropriated funds to activate its council. With these two 
exceptions, the council movement has had a steady and successful growth. 
Nevertheless, in states that have not yet adopted this device vigorous objections 
are still heard. Among the principal objections are these: 


1. The legislative council would. become a super-legislature. It would derogate from 
the proper authority of the legislature as a whole. The legislature would be run ae & power- 
ful small clique of council members. 

_2. A legislative council is an unnecessary and expensive luxury. It will cost more.than 
it is worth. 

3. Special interim committees can do a better job on problems requiring attention be- 
tween legislative sessions than can a legislative council. 

4, Only a favored few will benefit from the facilities of a legislative council’s research 
staff. The needs of the individual legislator will be ignored. His requests for service may go 
unheeded or be screened out by the legislative council. 


18 Authority for this observation ia Mr. "Herbert Wiltsee. Recent correspondence with 
legislative council personnel in a number of states that appear to be. moving gradually 
toward the “recommending” type council confirms his observation. . 

18 According to the Council of State Governments, legislative councils in the following 
states submit policy recommendations to their legislatures: Alabama, Connecticut, 
Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin 
and Wyoming. , 

17 Kentucky repealed its original council law in 1948, but immediately enacted a new 
legislative council law at the same session. 
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5. Legislative council bills will get special attention by standing committees. They will 


“monopolize the attention of the legislature, The individual legislator'who has worked hard 


to prepare his own bills will find that they are ignored by the legislature in favor of council 
bills. 


These objections are serious. If any one or combination of them is supported 
by experience, a state would be well-advised to think twice before adopting 
such a proposal. In appraising their validity, we can properly turn to the.ex- 
perience in legislative council states. 

Will'a legislative council become a super-legislature? The super-legislature 
charge against a legislative council has been raised initially in almost every 
state when the council proposal was first under consideration. Some councils 
have had considerable opposition on this score during their early years. Never- 
theless, experience in council states rather conclusively refutes the validity of 
the charge. , 

No governmental body is more jealous of its rights and prerogatives than a 
legislative assembly. The fastest way for a newly-established legislative council 
to commit suicide would be to provide some substance to the fear that it might 
become a super-legislature. Extensive personal correspondence on this matter 
shows that in most cases the legislative council proceeds with great caution 
and circumspection in presenting its reports and recommendations to the legis- 
lature as a whole. Certainly, tact and diplomacy are called for at all times. 
Willingness to cooperate with legislative standing committees and with indi- 
vidual legislators must be clearly evidenced. 

Above and beyond these common-sense considerations, iti is also worth noting 
that there are many inherent safeguards in the legislative council device that 
preclude effectively the council’s becoming a super-legislature even if it be 
hypothecated that the council should have such a desire. These safeguards 


_ include the following: 


1. Most legislative councils are by nature “lame duck” committees, appointed out of 
an expiring legislature. It is difficult for “lame ducks” to behave tyrannically even if they 
were disposed to do so. 

2. The bulk of the council’s work is done between rather.than during sessions of the 
legislature. The council’s reports and recommendations are completed before the-start of 
the legislative session. Many councils do not operate as councils during the actual legisla- 
tive session. 

3. Acceptance or rejection of the council’s work depends on the quality and thorough- 
ness of the research by the council’s staff and the basic value of the council’s recommenda- 
tions. The only procedural advantage that council bills enjoy is their early submission. The 
only substantive advantage that council bills may have is a more solid evidential foundation 
based on the research preceding the formulation of council recommendations. The fact 
remains that once council bills are introduced, they are “on their own” in company with 
hundreds of individual legislator bills. 

4. Council recommendations are accompanied in all cases by research findings stating 
the factual background. The council’s report provides factual and analytical ammunition 
for both sides of whatever policy issue is under consideration. Thus, individual legislators 
who may be opposed for policy reasons to the council’s recommendations can find re- 
liable factual support for their own views in the council’s research report, This is a far cry, 
in the writer’s judgment, from a super-legislature ramming unwanted legislation down the 
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throats of helpless legislators. If council reports did not contain both aides of the picture on 
every subject considered, the justifiable outery from the legislature would eliminate the 
council device in short order. 

5. Finally, the normally heavy turnover rate among state legislators makes it ex- 
tremely untikely that any legislative council could become a small band of willful men 
obstinately set on running the legislature. 


It cannot be denied that a legislative council, under some circumstances, 
might become a super-legislature. However, it is doubtful that the council move- 


ment would have made such rapid progress in recent years if there were any real _ 


evidential basis for these super-legislature fears. The writer has examined coun- 
cil research reports from some 20 states. These reports in general reflect 
thoroughness and fairness in research and analysis. In most of the reports 
examined by the writer there was ample “ammunition” for both sides of the 
policy question reported upon. 

In the final analysis, experience does not appear to support the supa: 
lature charge. The “recommending” council, the only type against which 
the charge could possibly be made, is in the ascendancy within the council 
movement. Nearly all the newer councils are of the recommending type. There 
appears to be neither a logical nor an evidential basis to support the fears of 
those who feel that the council device constitutes a grab for undue power and 
influence. ` 

Is a legislative council too costly? State legislatures currently appear to be econ- 
omy-minded. There is strong objection to any measure involving new appro- 
priations and a tendency to require proof that a new service will be ina sense 
self-liquidating. The history of the legislative council movement shows that 
most councils began with severely limited appropriations, demonstrated their 
worth, and have had their appropriations increased to correspond with increas- 
ing dematids for their services. Table II shows appropriations for legislative 
councils for the 1951-53 biennium. 

A legislative council is a device to improve the quality of the legislative prod- 
uct. It would therefore be incorrect to estimate the value of its service to the 
legislature and the state on a dollars and cents basis. Improved legislative un- 
derstanding of key policy questions rather than cost savings should be the more 
important consideration. However, because of the virility of this cost argument, 
the writer has made inquiry among legislative councils ‘as to specific savings 
effected as a direct consequence of council research reports. Among the exam- 


‘ples of direct cost savings attributable to council research activity, the following. 


maybe ‘cited: 

1. In one midwestern state, a research study on travel and mileage expenses of public 
employees resulted in an annual saving of approximately $100,000. 

2. In the same state, a research study of highway department economies necessary to 
retain federal matching aid was directly responsible for avoiding the loss of that ald. 

3. In another midwestern state, a council research study prevented a costly and un- 
necessary expenditure in connection with the state’a mental health program. 

4. In a western state, a council research study on plans for a new heating plant at the 
state university resulted in a different approach to the problem than that originally con- 
templated. The direct saving here was estimated at $500,000. 
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TABLE Il. LEGISLATIVE COUNOILS: 1951-1953 APPROPRIATIONS* 
a ———— aa aeea e 








1951-53 Appropris- — ; 1951-53 Appropria- 
State ` tions for Council and - Btate tions for Council and 
Research Service i Research Service 

Alabama $ 86,500 . New Hampshire ` 10,000 
Arkansas 81 ,200* New Mexico 50,000 
Connecticut 42,750 North Dakota ' 40 ,000* 
Florida 102,500 Ohio — 100,000 . 
Tlingis 98,0406 ~ Oklahoma’ > 100 ,000* 
Indiana 85,750 ` Pennsylvania 250 ,0004 
Kansas 145 ,000* South Carolina _ 100,875» 
Kentucky 150 ,000*-» South Dakota 25 ,000 
Louisiana t Texas 104,000 
Maine 88,748 Utah 40 ,000 
Maryland - | 80,000? Virginia 35,7608" 
Missouri . 190,000" Washington 100 ,000! 
Minnesota ‘ 106,800 Wisconsin 66 ,000* 
Nebraska _ 75 , 885 Wyoming 25 ,000 
Nevada 89,041 3 





* Table adapted from data supplied by the Council of State Governments. 

t No information available. 

,* Excludes earmarked appropriations for special studies or other specified purposes. ` 

b 1950-52 biennium. 

e Includes $20,000 for Legislative Audit Committee. 

d 1949-51 biennium. 

* Plus $63,990 for Division of Statutory Research and Drafting. 

* Council does not receive direct ee This is amount budgeted out of total 
legislative expense appropriation item. 


These cases illustrate the constant ais for more economical and effi- 
cient government inherent in legislation based on solid, factual investigation. 
At this point it may be advisable to suggest that many states have found the 
legislative council to be a viable and relatively inexpensive alternative to annual 
sessions. 


Can interim committees do a better job than a legislative council? Sims 


legislators oppose the legislative council as unnecessary. They contend that 
interim committees can do a more effective job. Here again experience appears 
to refute the charge. Existence of a council does not eliminate interim commit- 
tees. However, a legislative council can reduce the need for interim research 
assignments to ad hoc committees. The legislative council’s research arm can 
perform many assignments more efficiently and less expensively than can ad 
hoc interim committees. However, in any state the need for special interim 
committees on highly technical or complex questions will arise periodically. 

Council reports are likely to be more understandable to the average legisla- 
tor than the more technical reports of interim committees, usually prepared by 
outside specialists. Also, experience in council states indicates that legislators 
are likely to make greater and more immediate use of legislative conici reporta 
than of interim committee reports. 
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Dr, Guild offers an interesting analysis of the comparative cost of research 
studies by legislative councils and special interim committees. He writes: , 
We figured in Kansas that our interim committees, omitting one of the larger committees 


with a particularly high appropriation, had been costing the state $15,000 per subject ` 


studied; In the first eight years’ operation of the Kansas legislative council, the average 
cost per subject was $1,500, and not- only did no one feel that the subjects were less well 
covered, but in certain instances they thought the council gave better coverage.!® 


* Some research jobs are too big or too specialized for a legislative council’s 
smaill*research unit to handle. In such cases, an ad hoc interim committee is 
necessary. For the greater number of interim research assignments, however, 
the legislative council and its research arm can do the job better, more quickly, 
and more economically than can interim committees with part-time research 


‘ personnel. 


Will the needs of individual legislators be ignored? Will legislative council bills 


` . get all the attention? Although the criticisms implied in these questions are rather 


commonly heard, little evidential support was found for them in the council 
states surveyed. Council bills do get attention. Such attention is usually favor- 
able because of. two rather obvious considerations: (1) council bills are based 
on independent research and are likely to be carefully thought out; and (2) 
council recommendations usually deal with major issues of policy requiring 
legislative action. 

Council bills appear to enjoy a high rate of acceptance in most states. How- 
ever, one should not conclude that bills by individual legislators are ignored. 
On the contrary, many legislators benefit from council research staff services in 
preparation of individual bills. Furthermore, if individual legislators wish to 
introduce legislation in opposition to a recommendation by the legislative coun- 


cil, they can frequently find factual support for their position in the research 


report accompanying the council’s own bill. 

In this writer’s judgment, many legislators who raise either or both of these 
objections have an imperfect understanding of the manner in which a legis- 
lative council customarily operates. A council is designed to serve all members 
of the legislature, not council members alone. Council research reports (and 
recommendations where made) are circulated to all members of the legislature 
and, in many cases, to interested citizens outside the legislature. Legislative 
council activity is not confidential or secret. Furthermore, to the extent that 
manpower permits, the research needs of individual legislators are met. Ad- 
mittedly, the legislative council functions as a screening committee on research 
requests and makes priorities in assignments to its research staff. Since the 
council’s research arm is usually small, the need for screening and research 
priorities should be obvious. 

More experienced members of state legislatures without legislative councils 
are occasionally prone to deprecate the council idea. They know the “ins and 
outs” of legislative procedure, and where to go for information they need. 


18 Personal letter to writer, March 22, 1952. 
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Furthermore, they may regard the-council and its reports as a threat to estab- 
lished power blocs in the legislature. Yet in states where legislative councils 
‘have been established, the experienced legislators are likely to be more appre- 
ciative of the agency’s research facilities than are the newer members of the 
pe: 19 


CONCLUSION 


In summary evaluation of the objections to the legislative council device 
discussed in this report, it can fairly be said that in general they are nat-aup- 
ported by experience in council states. It is highly significant that the legis- 
lative council has continued to gain favor as a mechanism for i improving the 
legislative product, particularly in recent years. 

On balance, the chief contributions of the legislative council device appear ; 
to have beer these: 


1 Council research reports have helped to raise the informational kvd in state legisla- , 
tive assemblies, thus contributing substantially to an improved legislative product. 

2. By coordinated research activity between legislative sessions, councils have facili- 
tated the prompt and thorough treatment of major issues of state policy. 

, 3. The council, through its research activity and deliberative action, has contributed to 
muting the impact of undesirable pressure group activity on individual legislators. The 
“citisen-legislator”’ is no longer forced to make his own discounting of the competing 
claims of professional lobbyists. He has his own source of reliable, unbiased information. 

4. In states: where the council makes recommendations on major policy issues in ad- 
vance of the legislative session, the early and thorough consideration by the legislature of 
such measures is facilitated. The labors of the council and its research arm between sessions 
help to alleviate the “log jam” conditions so common in states without annual sessions 
and without legislative councils. 


The foregoing analysis of the legislative council movement supports the 
Council of State Governments’ conclusion that the legislative council is 
properly regarded as the “most significant development in the DEENS gerv- 
ice agency field during the past twenty years. ”?0 


19 This point is stressed by Arthur Y. Lloyd, Director of the Kentucky Legislative Re- 
search Commission, in a letter to the writer, March 30, 1953. 

20 Council of State Governments, The Book of the See 1958-68 (Chicago, 1952), 
p- 115. 
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` INCREASING THE NUMBER OF AMERICANS 
POTENTIALLY AVAILABLE FOR FOREIGN 
ASSIGNMENTS* 


WALTER H. C. LAVES 
Governmental Affairs I. nstitute 


"The purpose of this paper is to inquire what contribution American political 
science can make to the easing of the ahortage of competent manpower for as- 
signments abroad. 

The problem is, of course, not peculiar to the United States except in respect 
to its magnitude. Nearly every country with major responsibilities involving 
the assignment of personnel abroad is faced with it. On a world scale the United 
Nations, especially with respect to the Expanded Technical Assistance 
Pregmin, is facing difficulties in searching out individuals who are competent, 
willing, and available. This was forcefully revealed by a study the author re- 
cently made for all the specialized agencies on behalf of the Technical Assistance 
Board. It appears to be a characteristic of our times that not enough men and 
women have been trained to deal competently with the kinds of problems with 
which we are faced in intensified intercultural relations. Thus, while this dis- 
cussion will deal chiefly with the problem of increasing the American personnel 
potentially available for foreign assignments—something with which American 
political scientists need to be urgently concerned—we must avoid losing sight 
of the broader world setting of the problem. As the market of recruitment is 
world-wide for many areas of “foreign” and “international” work, so the means 
selected to increase the supply for the market should be as nearly world-wide 
as practicable. ` 

Again, lest we fall into another kind of ‘parochialism, it is essential to re- 
member that political science is but one of the intellectual resources involved 
in helping to solve the problem. Whatever initiatives political scientists take 
must, of course, be related to, and coordinated with, the special initiatives of 


. many other groups, including particularly our colleagues in other social sciences, 
. history, education, linguistics and the humanities. 


The solution of the problem under discussion, whether on a world basis or in 
the United States alone, will not come quickly, though a host of emergency 
efforts will be required and undertaken to meet immediate crises. 

It is not intended to deal directly with the special problems of recruitment 
and training peculiar to the career Foreign Service. Rather, our special concern 
is with the more general needs for personnel in specialized mission assignments 
abroad. Any progress made in solving the more general problem will, of course, 


* This paper was prepared as a basis for a panel discussion at the American Political 
Science Association’s annual meeting held in Buffalo, New York, 1952. It is reproduced 
here, with a few minor changes, because it points to a major problem facing the United 
States government in which political scientists have a special concern and responsibility. 
Acknowledgment is gratefully made to John B. Robinson, Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, for assistance-in preparing the paper. 
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also ease the Foreign Service problem. No pretense is made that all the issues 
have been raised, and obviously only some solutions have been suggested. . 

Nature of the Problem. The essence of the manpower shortage with which we 
are concerned here is not people but competence and availability of people. This 
shortage of competent and available people for work involving assignments 
abroad has been recognized from the earliest days when men were sent to 
represent their cities, states, countries, or commercial enterprises abroad. It 
has continued to be a problem of modern governments relating to both colonial 
and foreign relations. The United States has given concentrated attention to it 
only sporadically, and for the most part only when the development of the 
Foreign Service has been involved. 

The shortage has become more noticeable and actually acute in the United 
States with the rapid expansion of American commitments abroad and the 
mounting direct participation of the United States in international relations. 


-- In this respect, the problem for the United States is a direct result of the com- 


bination of two factors: (1) a long period of-isolation which has left its mark 
upon thinking about current issues of foreign policy and international relations, 
and upon our entire educational procesas, which still fails to provide adequate 
world orientation; and (2) the precipitate manner in which the United States 
has been placed in a central world position. 

Today the need for more competently trained American personnel is found 
in the staffing of several kinds of activities: 

1. The United Nations and specialized agency programs, and particularly in the 

Expanded Technical Assistance Program. 

2. United States government missions, including: 

a. The regular Foreign Service and Foreign Service Reserve assignments; 

b. Point IV and similar technical assistance programs in economically under- 
developed countries requiring’ particularly functional specialists; 

c. Special emergency and temporary programs such as the Mutual Security pro- 
gram, which again require principally functional specialists, but which relate to 
both economically underdeveloped countries and to many of the more in- 
dustrialized countries. 

d. Military agency programs involving large-scale installations abroad and re- 
quiring U. S. personnel! of various ranks and services. 

3. Non-governmental organization programs, both national and international, in the 
fields of education, religion, science, eto. 
4, Commercial enterprises involving installations and operations in other countries. 


The number of persons involved in these activities has increased tremen- 
dously, even leaving out of account figures for military personnel. It is esti- 
mated for the United States government that about 35,000 to 40,000 civilian 
Americans are now variously engaged abroad in foreign countries. The United 
Nations and the specialized agencies employ a regular secretariat staff of 8,600, 
20% of whom are U. §. nationals. In addition to the experts which these or- 
ganizations normally send on missions, the need for experts under the expanded 
Technical Assistance program of the United Nations in the year 1953 is ex- 
pected to reach about 2,160, 25% of whom would be U. 8. nationals. 

Qualifications Lacking. iepevienos i in recruiting Americans for assignments 
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abroad, whether for the United States government service, for private 
or for United Nations agencies, has revealed a lack of background anc 
in the following principal respects: (1) knowledge of the country or 
potential assignment; (2) language of the country of -potential ass 
(8) sensitivity to cultural differences and awareness of their importar 
- effectiveness of work abroad; (4) psychological preparation for li 
working outside one’s own country and culture; (5) technical co: 
applicable to the needs of other countries; and (6) recognition of the 
involved in working on assignments abroad. 

How to increase the number of Americans with these necessary qual 
is a problem worthy of the attention of political scientists. The avail 
competent personnel is a condition for the ‘successful functioning o 
mental and international programs and processes. The absence of © 
personnel not only is ‘a hazard to good administration, but is also : 
danger to the international relationships and position of the United S 

Looked at in its proper perspective, this problem derives from the £ 
orientation of our educational systems. These have not been able 
abreast of the rapidly changing world conditions and have therefore 
train and orient students adequately during their passage throug 
college, or university. Today, with new and far-flung responsibilities 
wide significance, the United States—though not the United States 
therefore lacking in personnel to carry out its tasks. The remedy must 
essentially in concentrated and long-range educational efforts. 

- Stop-gap Orientation Programs. A number of special efforts have b 
by both international and United States agencies to fill the gap resul 
inadequacies in educational preparation. The record of these efforts , 
now for a number of years, and particularly to the beginning of the last 
kinds of programs that have been developed in this country have 
been described in detail by Wallace Sayre and Clarence Thurber in 
graph entitled, ‘Training for Specialized Mission Personnel,” prepa: 
the auspices of the Public Administration Clearing House. Here are 
the kinds of special programs developed by UNRRA, military go 
the United Nations, the U. 8. Foreign Service Institute, and other 
- Private business engaged in overseas operations has also developed 
educational programs, some of which are described in the Sayre 
- monograph. For many years religious and other voluntary organizat 
devoted great time and energy to briefing and orientation. 

Briefing and orientation programs constitute today one of the majc 
concerns of all governmental and United Nations agencies engaged i 
staff to other countries. While varying in quality and scope, these 
are designed to provide not only technical and administrative briefing 
a broad background and introduction to different cultures.' All of thes 


- 1 Reference to these is made in the author’s report to the chairman of the 
Assistance Board, referred to above, and in a forthcoming report, to be pu 
UNESCO (1954) on a UN-UNESCO Conference on Social Aspects of Techn 
ance, organized for the United Nations agencies by the author in March—Ap. 
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tion efforts are attempts through intensive programs to provide what should, 
to a large extent, have been in the educational background of the persons 
recruited. At the very least, the educational programs should have provided a 
broader background against which briefing and orientation could more quickly 
take place. 

One obvious weakness of stop-gap programs is the pressure under which they 
must be conducted. For individuals going out under technical assistance 
programs, for example, the time devoted today to briefing and orientation very 
rarely exceeds four weeks and is generally less. Last-minute preparations for 
departure further increase the pressure for those concerned. 

More serious is the frequent non-receptivity of the mind to being briefed, 
and the lack of a basic quality of human sympathy and understanding. These 
are obstacles difficult to overcome in intensive programs, no matter how much 
time is allowed. They relate to the entire previous educational experience which 
it is hard to supplement adequately or change. Qualities that should be condi- 
tions for selection are not easily developed after selection has taken place. 
The fact that people with adequete educational backgrounds are hard to find, 
combined with the pressure upon agencies to get programs under way, usually 
leads to the sacrifice of other necessary qualities in favor of technical compe- 
tence and availability. 

At its very best, therefore, briefing and orientation is a stop-gap emergency 
action and cannot take the place of more basic orientation through longer range 
and more systematic educational processes. 

Improved Selection Procedures Needed. For the sake of completeness it should 
be noted that a part of the problem of securing more satisfactory personnel is 
development of better recruitment and selection procedures. This goes beyond 
the scope of the current discussion; yet it is clear that progress in this respect 
would undoubtedly uncover new sources of suitable talent and would materially 
reduce the orientation task. The inquiry now going on under joint auspices of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, the Department of State, and the Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration promises to provide new guides for selection procedures. 

The Role of Educational Institutions. Intensive area study programs have 
received a great deal of attention; indeed, in terms of the problem of providing 
skilled persons for assignments abroad, this has been the field of greatest con- 
centrated effort. These programs, under way at many leading educational in- 
stitutions with generous assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation and the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, have produced many gratifying results. Some 
of the programs have been designed particularly to fill gaps in selected fields of 
study. Others have sought to fill particular administrative needs of the Foreign 
Service, the intelligence services, and the military services. 

There appears to be need for much greater coordination of area programs, 
and we need to explore what can be done to fill gaps which still exist. Special 
attention to relating these area programs to other social science courses would 
greatly increase their usefulness and would help meet the problems outlined 
below. Certainly such programs are one answer to an immediate and pressing 
need. They also lay necessary foundations for future training of American per- 
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sonnel resources of a more general character. Important as these area programs . 


and similar concentrated efforts to develop specialists are, however, they are 
directed at one segment only (aibert a very important one) of the greater prob- 
lem we face today. 

Another significant PTR development in this connection is the at- 


tempt made during recent years to improve the teaching of international rela- ` 


tions, One thinks immediately of the efforts under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment and the Brookings Institution. Efforts of this kind—-and there 
are many underway in a wide variety of institutions—necessarily increase the 
number of better trained people who are potentially available for public and 
private service abroad. Again, some are designed to reach another kind of spe- 
cialist, but one aim is to reach a large proportion of students in secondary 
schools and colleges. 

Directly related to the problem of increasing the number of persons poten- 
tially available for service abroad, although frequently overlooked and generally 
not recognized as of crucial importance, are the attempts to increase world 
orientation through general education at the secondary school and college 
levels. The term “general education” is used to describe the content of educa- 
tional programs provided at the secondary school and college levels, without 
direct intent to provide technical or professional specialists. Continuing and 
increasing efforts to include world orientation at this level of education is basic 
to achieving effective progress in solving the ROPATA shortage with which 
we are here concerned. 

The world in which modern college and E EE graduates will live 
and function is obviously very different from that in which most of our basic 
educational requirements were developed. The requirements, for general edu- 
cation must continually be adjusted to these changes. The curricula of most 
educational institutions, secondary and college, tend to lag far behind the 
times. Failure to provide adequate world orientation is doubly dangerous. It 
leads to a shortage of leadership and competent manpower when these are 
most needed. It also prevents, through want of public understanding, suff- 
ciently quick adjustment in policy and action to new economic, political, and 
social world relationships. In short, it tends to prevent a clear view of the 
national interest and of the needs for promoting the general welfare. 

The general educational process of secondary schools and colleges is an im- 
portant element in providing citizens with their knowledge, attitudes, and moti- 
vations for work and participation in life. While other environmental factors 

also condition the citizen, the educational process is the chosen instrument of 
~- gociety for this purpose. 

What is done by secondary and college programs to prepare the citizen for 
living and for working in the radically changing world community bears di- 
rectly on the problem of availability of personnel for foreign assignments. We 
have been giving far too little attention to-providing the student as a citizen 
with the knowledge, attitudes, and motivations that will permit him.to func- 
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tion in the greater community within which his nation exists. This applies to 
both the professional specialist and the non-professional student. 

The major problem is not to train students for overseas assignments alone. 
Indeed, this is an especially important fact to underline. The uncertainties of 
employment, especially in international programs, are so great and the mag- 
nitude o? the need for personnel so generally undefined, that it would be a 
mistake to start training on a large scale a group of persons exclusively prepared 
for this kind of work. Moreover, it is likely to remain true that a professional 
person is not wanted for work abroad until he has been successful at home. 
The fortunes of individual careers, family responsibilities among other things, 
are so unpredictable that it is impossible to know whether a man will in 
fact be ready and able to go abroad. The demand for experts, today at least, 
is for people who have proven their professional competence, and not for those 
fresh out of ‘professional schools. 

At this level, therefore, the task of education is not one of training directly 
for foreign work so much as it is to provide a broader base for the general citizen 
and professional man so that he may be able to take on assignments elsewhere 
if these develop. Incidentally, in the case of the United States, it is very likely 
that we shall continue to rely heavily upon non-professional foreign service 
personnel to supplement a small corps of Foreign Service Officers. 

In considering the importance of world orientation as a part of general edu- 
cation, it is worth recalling that one important phase in the administration of 
foreign affairs abroad—indeed, the phase that will involve sending the largest 
number of Americans abroad—is the deployment of American troops in foreign 
countries. This is no passing phenomenon, if one may be permitted a guess. 
For this purpose, Americans are not and will not be selected because of special 
qualifications for service abroad, and least of all for their knowledge, attitudes, 
and motivations on matters of international affairs. Briefing and orientation in 
the armed services is not likely to be much better than in the civilian services— 
although considerable improvements have been made in this respect, nota- 
bly since the creation of NATO and SHAPE. But the impact of hundreds of 
thousands of American military personnel abroad is a major factor affecting 
the attainment of the entire range of United States foreign policy objectives. 
Practically all of this military personnel goes through some portion of the gen- 
eral educational process and should be provided with world orientation in the 
areas in which gaps have been noted to exist at present among specialists re- 
cruited for overseas service. 

An equally important consideration in support of including basic world 
orientation within general programs of education is that it is the non-profes- 
sional citizen with no probable foreign assignment who finally provides the 
conditions and authority for most such activities. He is the voter and the tax- 
payer, who must understand and approve the policy and administration of our 
foreign affairs. In the communities of the United States, he sets the tone and 
attitude of public opinion against the background of which government re- 
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cruits for service abroad. From his number come most of the legislators who 
must provide the approval for and the condition of employment in overseas 
work. In many respects, and at many times, the general_citizan’s knowledge, 
attitudes, and motivations are crucial to finding and maintaining competent 
people for foreign assignments. 

It is beyond the scope of this discussion to suggest the precise content of 
programs which would provide knowledge, attitudes, and motivations required 
for competent service of Americans abroad. Previously we have listed some of 
the main gaps revealed in the qualifications of persons selected by government. 
By different means, the approaches suggested for educational institutions 
should seek to fill these gaps. There are in addition some specific educational 
efforts which might usefully be made to assist in finding and in training adults 
interested in assignments abroad today. 

One matter seems to merit special mention because of its basic importance 
to the future of American participation in world affairs. Far more attention 
needs to be given to the revision of present language training programs in order 
to develop language as a useful tool rather than a system of units of instruction 
to which the student is exposed. Great progress has been made in the improve- 
ment of language teaching during the last ten years, but we are still a long 
way from making these improvements available to the average secondary 
school, college and university student. As a consequence, we continue to be 
handicapped as a nation in conducting our relations with people of other 
countries. 

Role of Political Sctentists. Political scientists, by the scope and nature of 
their professional interest, seem to have a special responsibility to assist in 
increasing the number of competently prepared Americans available for service 
abroad. Their role in educational institutions naturally gives them special op- 
portunities to encourage both area studies and more adequate programs in the 
field of international relations. But most significantly, their assistance is re- 
quired in an intensive effort to raise the general level of public understanding 


concerning the implications for our welfare of the fundamental alterations in _ 


economic, political, and social relationships that have occurred in the modern 
world. The increased need for competent personnel to represent the United 
States abroad or to serve the United Nations, business organizations, and other 
private undertakings, are all consequences of these changes. The personnel 
needed for this purpose requires knowledge, attitudes and motivations con- 
sistent- with these circumstances. Whether these qualifications are provided 
by our educational media will depend in no small measure upon the degree of 
initiative taken in this regard by political scientists. 
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THE INDEPENDENT VOTER IN 1952: 
A STUDY OF PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS* 


PHILIP K. HASTINGS 
Williams College 


A challenging problem for both the student of political behavior and the 
practical politician is the self-labeled independent voter. Much of the research 
on what appears to be an increasingly larger segment of the American electorate 
has been either historically or sociologically oriented in the sense that it has 
focused on trend studies of the voting pattern of this group or has attempted 
to describe it in terms of its objective characteristics.! Frequently, by inference 
at least, we are led to believe that the future political behavior of the independ- 
ent can be anticipated if we have information of the above nature. The central 
purpose of this article is to present evidence favoring the hypothesis that the 
political behavior of the independent is more closely related to relevant psy- 
chological variables, such as his political perceptions, than to his past voting 
habits or his objective attributes. 

During the period from April through November of 1952, the author directed 
a detailed study of the political opinions and behavior of the residents of Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, a city of approximately 53,000 people. The research 
methods employed in the project included a systematic historic analysis of the 
community, a series of four public opinion surveys,? content analysis of some 
of the mass media of communication, and a panel study. The first poll took 
place late in the spring of 1952, the second in August, and the third and fourth 
were carried out just prior to and immediately following the November elec- 
tions. The panel members, coming from a wide range of socio-economic back- 
grounds, were interviewed periodically throughout the course of the project. 
The information accumulated during these interviews has been compiled in 
the form of case histories. 

A somewhat unusual characteristic of Pittsfield is the relatively large percent- 
age of its adult population (about 40%) claiming to be independent politically.’ 
As a result of our analysis of Pittsfield’s self-identified independents, at least 
four conclusions were evident. First, in terms of objective or descriptive charac- 
teristics, they tended to be more like Democrats than Republicans. Second, as 
far as their pre-1952 voting behavior was concerned (specifically, in the 1948 
and 1950 elections), the Pittsfield independents, by and large, voted with the 
Democrats. Third, during the 1952 campaign, the independents tended to agree 


* This article presents the principal parts of a paper read by the author at the May, 
1953 meetings of the American Association for Public Opinion Research, held in Pocono 
Manor, Pennsylvania. 

1 For an informative review of the history and present nature of research on the inde- 
pendent voter, the reader is referred to Samuel J. Eldersveld, “The Independent Vote: 
Measurement, Characteristics, and Implications for Party Strategy,” this Revisw, Vol. 
46, pp. 732-53 (Sept., 1952). 
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with the Republicans regarding which problems ‘the two groups perceived as 
being the most crucial facing this country today: Fourth, a majority of inde- 
pendents voted for the Republican candidate for President in last fall’s election. 

In Table I, it will be noted that the Democrats and independents agree most 
closely on the dimensions of age and economic status. Regarding educational 


attainment, occupation, and religious affiliation, there is less agreement between - 


the two groups, but even on these counts, the independents tend to be more like 
those individuals affliated with the Democratic party. It is interesting to note 
the main exception to this trend. On the basis of ‘thirteen factual questions 
dealing with current events and people on the political scene, the independents 


‘and Republicans scored significantly higher than the Democrats. For the: 


Republican voters, this result might well be a reflection of their relatively 
higher educational level. In the case of the independents, their comparatively 
high information score is possibly an indication of their greater sensitivity to 
and interest in political matters. 

The apparent similarity between the idleneddants and the Democrats is 


evident not only from the factual characteristics which have been considered ` 


thus far, but is revealed again when one examines the voting records of the 
three political groups in the 1948 and the 1950 elections. It will be noted in 
Table II that in the presidential election of 1948, many more of Pittsfield’s 
current independents voted for Truman than for Dewey. The same voting 
pattern is evident in the Massachusetts gubernatorial race of 1950. It should 


2 Sample sizes and confidence limita: 


Confidence limits 
Survey Sample size 
95 mE .99 
April 862 11% 14% 
August’ : 222 14 17 
October 217. ` -l4 go 17 
November j 198 . 14- f 18 
Survey estimate (October) of the vote compared with the actual vote: 
Estimated Actual 
President: 
Eisenhower 54% 53.4% 
Stevenson 46 46.6 
Senator: 
Lodge 55% 53.2% 
Kennedy ik 45% 46.8 
Governor: : . 
Herter 61% 57.7% 
Dever 39 42.3 


3 The respondents in each survey were asked the question: “Do you consider yourself 
a Republican, Democrat, or independent?” 
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TABLE I. FACE DATA CHARACTERISTICS: INDEPENDENTS, DEMOCRATS, AND REPUBLICANS* 
————————————————————— EE ——————————————— a 








Political Affiliation 
Face Data Characteristics Ind. Dem. Rep. 
: N=162 N=109 N=91. 

Age: - 

Under 40 i 38% 39% 28% 

Over 40 : 62 ` 61 72 
Economic: 

Under $4,000 a year . 55 59 39 

Over $4,000 a year 45 41 61 
Education: i 

Grades 1-8 ž 27 37 18 

Grades 9-12 50 51 34 

Part or all college 18 8 38 

Other 5 4 10 
Occupation: 

Labor. . 35 47 20 

White collar 12 ` 10 14 

Management and professional 10 5 19 

Housewife é 32 - 33 42 

Other 11 5 5 
Religion: - 

Protestant 37- 14 82 

Catholic 54 80 13 

Jewish 6 4 1 

Other 8 * 2 4 
Sex: 

Male 58 48 44 

Female 42 52 56 
Level of Information: 
‘ Low (0-6) 16 27 8 

Medium (7-10) 44 54 52 

High (11-13) ‘ 40 19 40 


* These data were compiled from the results of Survey #1 (April, 1952). Essentially 
the same statistics resulted from the other three surveys conducted during the course of 
the study. 


be clearly understood, of course, that these data result from the author’s 1952 
analysis of how those individuals who identified themselves as Democrats, 
Republicans, or independents claim to have voted in the two preceding elec- 
tions. Since a similar study of Pittsfield was not undertaken in 1948 and 1950, 
and since the respondents were not asked if they had in the past considered 
themselves members of any other political group, it is not possible, for example, 
to say whether the particular members of our independent group in 1952 had 
shifted in their political allegiance from 1948 to the present. The Pittsfield data 
show only that a majority of the 1952 self-labeled independents said that they 
voted Democratic in 1948 and 1950. 

In the 1952 elections, however, a majority of Pittsfield’s independents voted 
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for the Republican presidential candidate. It is evident, then, that a significant 
shift in the voting behavior of this group took place between 1948-1950 and 
1952. If we had been attempting to foresee the voting trend of the independ- 
ents this past year, and had relied upon our knowledge of the factual charac- 
‘teristics which define the group or our information regarding their past 
voting record, we would have anticipated incorrectly their behavior at the polls 
last November 4. 


TABLE U. 1948, 1950, AND 1952 VOTING RECORD: 
INDEPENDENTS, DEMOCRATS, AND REPUBLICANS 














Political Affiliations 








Ind. Dem. Rep. 
N=162 N=109 N=9 
1948: 
Truman 67% 93% 10% 
_ Dewey 31 7 87 
Other 2 — 3 
1950: 
Dever (D) : 64 86 12 
Coolidge (R) : 30 7 84 
Other 6 7 4 
1952:* ; i 
Stevenson 39 72 8 
Eisenhower 57 28 ; 92 
Other 4 — ` 2 


* The 1952 percentages are based upon the results of Survey #4, which was conducted 
during the third week of November. The number of cases in each breakdown was as fol- 
lows: Independent 90, Democrat 53, and Republican 55. ; 


It was our contention that the nature and extent òf perceptual agreement 
characteristic of the three major political groups would constitute a sounder 
and more basic criterion against which to judge voting intention. Numerous 
questions, designed to specify the nature of the respondent’s perception of 


political issues, were asked during the course of the study. Our hypothesis was ` 


that each of the three main political groups would be apt to stress differentially 
the various issues which were being raised and focused upon during the cam- 
paign. In other words, it was felt that there might be a characteristic pattern 
in what Democrats vs. Republicans vs. independents perceived as the most 
pressing concerns of this country today. 

As might well have been predicted, the Republican voter cited internal prob- 
lems of an economic and political nature considerably more often than did the 
Democratic voter. Our April results showed that within the Republican ranks, 
seven out of ten people pointed to economic problems as the most pressing 
difficulties facing the United States today, while but four out of ten Democrats 


did likewise. Among the independents, six out of ten individuals were con- | 
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cerned most with economic problems. The three groups emphasized to about 
the same degree strictly political problems. 

The frequency with which foreign affairs issues were mentioned by members 
- of the three political groups in the April sample is indicated by the following 
percentages: independents 90%, Republicans 83%, and Democrats 79%. 
Although these differences are relatively small, it is pertinent to make two 
observations regarding them. First, the very large number of people in all 
three political groups who were thinking of this country’s role in international 
affairs should be noted. Second, these percentages show that the independents - 
as a group are perhaps more internationally oriented than either the Republi- 
cans or the Democrats. It would not seem unreasonable to conclude, therefore, 
that Pittsfield’s independent voter in 1952 paid particular attention to the 
foreign policy planks in the platforms of both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic parties. 

If our central hypothesis is valid, a relatively high percentage of hoes inde- 
pendents who agreed with the Republican respondents perceptually should 
have translated their predispositions into a Republican vote in November. One 
would noi expect the remaining segment of the independent group to vote 
Republican to as great a degree. Taking the category of economic issues as an 
illustration, our April survey data indicated that in Pittsfield 65% of the Re- 
publicans, 56% of the independents, and 39% of the Democrats cited economic 
problems as among the most crucial facing the United States today. Although 
the gross percentages varied from survey to survey, the ratios indicated by 
these figures remained relatively constant throughout the study. In Novem- 
ber, after the elections were over, the members of our fourth survey sample 
were asked to cite the reasons which they felt were most important in explain- 
ing the Republican victory. Economic problems were mentioned by 45% of 
the Republicans, 42% of the independents, and 23% of the Democrats. 


TABLE II. 1952 VOTING BEHAVIOR OF REPUBLICANS, INDEPENDENTS, AND DEMOCRATS IN 
RELATION TO CONCERN WITH ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 








Cited Economic Did Not Cite Economic 
Problems Problems 
Eisenhower Stevenson Eisenhower Stevenson 
Republican 100% — 93% 7% 
Independent 71 29% 58 42 


Democrat — 100 30 70 





Table II indicates how. the people in each of these three groups and their 
counterparts (i.e., those individuals within each of the three political groups 
who did not cite economic problems) actually voted.-To be noted particularly 
are the percentages indicating the degree to which those independents who cited 
economic problems (in comparison to those who did not) voted Republican. 

Analysis of Pittafield’s self-identified independent voters has resulted in 
evidence supporting the following conclusions: 
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“a Although i in.1952 the independents tended to resemble the Democrats in 
sociological make-up, and although a majority of them voted Democratic in 
the two elections preceding 1952, as a group they demonstrated a relatively 
high degree of. perceptual agreement with the Republicans. 

~ 2. It would seem likely that the closeness of the independents to the Re- 
publicans perceptually accounts, to a large extent, for the independents’ 
Republican vote in November. 

3. Research designed to reveal and measure the psychological variables 
relevant to an individual’s political behavior, ‘rather than analysis of theperti- 
nent sociological -and historical facts, may well provide a sounder basis for 
understanding if not predicting said behavior. 
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vıisw as follows: V, 456 (1911); VI, 464 
(1912); VII, 689 (1913); VIII, 488 (1914); 
XIV, 155 (1920); XVI, 497 (1922); XIX, 171 
(1925); XX, 660 (1926); XXI, 645 (1927); 
XXII, 736 (1928); XXIII, 795 (1929); XXIV, 
799 (1930); XXV, 798 (1981); XXVI, 769 
(1932); XXVII, 680 (1933); XXVIIN, 766 
(1984); XXIX, 713 (1935); XXX, 811 (1936); 


. XXXI, 772 (1937); XXXII, 796 (1938); 


XXXII, 732 (1939); XXXIV, 767 (1940); 
XXXV, 752 (1941); XXXVI, 734 (1942); 
XXXVII, 706 (1943); XXXVIII, 766 (1944); 
XXXIX, 779 (1945); XL, 775 (1946); XLI, 
754 (1947); XLII, 759 (1948); XLIII, 787 
(1949); XLIV, 689 (1950); XLV, 779 (1951); 
XLVI, 819 (1952). 

Items which appeared in the September, 
1952, list are in general classified under the 
same headings in the present list, and new 
items have been assimilated to the 1952 clas- 
sification as far as possible. In cases where 
classification of an item has been suggested by 
the institution concerned, the suggestion has 
been followed. Each item is listed under one 
classification only. 

The lists printed in the Review are based on 


information from departments giving graduate . 


instruction in political science. Often disserta- 
tions are in progress in departments of eco- 
nomics, history, sociology, ete., which overlap 
or supplement dissertations in preparation in 
political science. Attention is called especially 
to the following lists: ‘‘Current . Research 


Robert D. Barendsen, The Chinese Communist 
Germ Warfare Propaganda, 1952-53. Yale. 

Stanislaus Belch, Thomas Hobbes’ Concept of 
Religion and the State’s Relation to It. 
Notre Dame. 

Samuel B. Bloom, Philosophic Foundations of 
Representative Government. California 
(Berkeley). ` 

Robert Boynton, The Socio-Political Philosophy 


Projects in Public Administration” (reported 
to Public Administration Service), the most 
recent edition of which appeared in 1951; 
“Doctoral Dissertations in Political Economy 
in Progress in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” in the American Economic Review; 
“List of Doctoral Dissertations in History 
Now in Progress,” published annually by the 
Division of Historical Résearch of the Car- 
negie Institution through 1938, and since then 
by the American Historical Association, as 
supplements to the American Historical Review 
(1940 and 1941), as Vol. III of its Annual 
Report (1941), and as separate publications 
(1947 and 1949); and “Doctoral Dissertations 
in Sociology,” in the American Journal of 
Sociology. Consult also the “External Research 
List,” published by the Office of Intelligence 
Research, Department of State. These are in 
addition to the “List of American Doctoral 
Dissertations Printed in 1938,” the most re- 
cent of an annual series published by the 
Library of Congress; and Arnold H. Trotier 
and Marian Harman, “Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities, 1951-52,” 
the nineteenth of a series beginning in 1933-34, 
compiled for the Association of Research 
Libraries. Consult, for other lists, T. R. Pal- 


“frey and H. E. Coleman, Jr., “Guide to 


Bibliographies of Theses, United States and 
Canada” (Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 2nd ed., 1940). 

Abstracts of some of the theses listed as com- 
pleted may be found in “Dissertation Ab- 
stracts,’’ published bi-monthly by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. . 
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of George Santayana with Special Reference 
to His Recent Thought. Michigan. 
- Donald W. Brandon, Liberty and the Public 


Interest: A Critical Analysis of the Relation . 


between Individual Rights, Group Intérests, 


and the General Welfare in Recent Demo- 


cratic Political Theory. California (Berke- 
ley). 


George Brasingion, Jr., Representative Govern- . 


mènt in Jacksonian Political Philosophy. 
Ilinois. - 

Burton Brazil, Loyalty Oaths in ‘California: 
Theoretical Background and Implications. 
Stanford. 

William R. Brown, Deviations in Aineritañ 
Communism: The Influence of American 
Politics and Economics on Communist 
Theory. Washington (Bt. Louis). 

Francis M. Carney, Recent Development of 


the Concept of Representation. California 


(Los Angeles). 
Karl H. Cerny, Catholic Social Thought in the 
United States. Yale. 


Ross Clinchy, The State and Minority Rights.. 


Columbia. 

Samuel Cook, A Critique of Ethical Theories of 
Democracy: An Inquiry into the Logic and 
Value of Democracy. Ohto State. 

David Cooperman, The Psychology and Ethics 
of Violence: A Study in Political Theory. 
Minnesota. 

Bernard R. Crick, The Origins and Conditions 
of the American Science of Politics. Harvard. 

George Demeiriou, The Relationship of Politi- 
cal and Ethical Thought in Current Ameri- 
can Theory. Minnesota. 

‘J. Raymond Derrig, S.J., Political Thought in 
American Catholic Newspapers. St. Louia. 
Susan H. Devine, The Political and Social 
- Philosophy of Herbert Hoover. Pennsyl- 

vania. 

Laird J. Dunbar, The Emergence and Growth 

_ of the Idea of the Compatibility of Admin- 
istration and Politics in Recent American 
Theory and Practice. New York University, 

David M.-Earl, Political Thinking in Maiji 
Japan. Columbia. 

James Eayrs, The English Agrarians: A Study 
of the Political and Social Thought of 
Spence, Ogilvie and Paine. Columbia. 

Harry H. Eckstein, The Role of Values in 
Political Inquiry: A Methodological Anal- 
ysis. Harvard. 


Esther Edelman, Political Theory of Ernest - 


Jones, Columbia. 


Emily H. Ehe, The Identification of Local - 
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Leadership within an American City (Phila- 

. delphia). Pennsylvania. 

James V. Elliott, The Social and Political 
Thought of Daniel Defoe. Harvard. g 

~ Frank Evans, Jr, The Political Theory of 
Richelieu. Georgetown. 

Victor C. Ferkiss, The Political and Economic 
Philosophy of American Fascism from the 
Great Depression to Pearl Harbor. Chicago. 

Edward Fishman, The Political and Social 
Philosophy of Owen J. Roberts. Pennesyl- 
vania. 

Martin Fleisher, Political Theory of Janies 
Harrington. Columbia. l 

Theodore B. Fleming, Jr., John Stuart Mill’s 
Essay On Liberty and Ite Critics. Yale. 

Richard D. Forster, The British Political Image 
of the United States. Yale. 

Garland Fothergill, Some Elements in the 
Political Thought of John Dewey. Minne: 
sota. 

Julian Franklin, The Theory of Caesarism. 

— Columbia. 

Leonard Freedman, Group Opposition to Gov- 
ernmental Welfare Activities in the United 
States. California (Los Angeles). 


Stanley T, Gabis, Secrecy in Politics: A Study. 


in Attitudes. Chicago. 

Alexander L. George, The Intelligence Value of 
Content Analysis. Chicago. 

Robert O. Gibbon, The Relation of the State to 
the Economic Order in Greek and Roman 
Political Thought: A Study of Greek and 
Roman Political Thinkers. Minnesota. 

R. Gordon Gilbert, Description and Prescrip- 
tion in Seventeenth Century Science. Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). 

Gilbert F. Gilchrist, Of Laws and Men; Political 
and Social Thought of James Harrington. 
Johns Hopkins. 

Robert C. Good, The Contribution of Reinhold 
Niebuhr to International Relations. Yale. 
Gordon B. Greb, The Political Philosophy of 

the American Press. Stanford. 

John P. Green, The Philosophic Premises of 
Locke’s Politica: The Concept of the Law of 
Nature. Chicago. 

Adele Haddad, The Concept of the State in 
Islamic Thought. Michigan. 

Edward Handler, The Political Theory of 
John Adams: A Study of the Emergence of 
a Conservative Tradition in American 
Political Thought. Harvard. 

Norman B. Hannah, The Purpose of the State 
in Greek Political Theory. Minnesota. 
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Philip Haring, Lasswell’s Conception of Politi- 
cal Science: A Critical Analysis. Chicago. 

Heber R. Harper II, The Political Views of 
Certain Contemporary Religious Funda- 
mentalists. Michigan. 

Beresford Hayward, An Evaluation of the 
Program of American Labor for.a Full Em- 
ployment Economy as an Efficient Expres- 
sion of Its Contemporary Political Philoso- 
phy. Chicago. 

Henry J. Hodder, The Political and Social 
Thought of Thorstein Veblen. Harvard. 

David Holland, The Problematic Situation asa 
Context, for Valuation in the Writings of 
John Dewey. Harvard. E 

Richard L. Hough, Base Theorists of Elitist 
Doctrine: Their Impact on Democratic 
Theory. California (Los Angeles). 

James K. Hunter, Jr., The Influence of George 
Bernard Shaw on Political Theory. Ohio 
State. 

John K. Knaus, The Political Philosophy of 
John Stuart MilL Stanford. 

Bernard Kronick, Political Ideas of Winston 
Churchill. California (Berkeley). 

Irma Lang, Swiss Federalism: Theory and 
Structure. Harvard. 

Murray B. Levin, Political Theory of Thomas 
Hodgskin. Columbia. 

Guenter Lewy, The Political Philosophy of 
Mariana, Columbia. , 

Allen McConnell, Alexander Herzen and the 
Revolutions of 1848. Brown. 

Brian A. McGrath, B.J., The Basic Political 
Philosophy of Woodrow Wilson. Harvard. 
Donald K. McKee, The Intellectual and His- 
torical Influences Shaping the Political 

Theory of Daniel de Leon. Columbia. 

Thomas F. Maher, Population and Politics: 
The Political Aspects of Birth Control. 
Notre Dame. . 

Serif A. Mardin, The Influence of Positivism 
on the Development of Turkish Political 
Thought in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. Stanford. 

Lucian C. Marquis, Religious Factors in the 
Development of Minor Parties in the United 
States. California (Los Angeles). 

Joseph O. Matthews, Benjamin Disraeli, 
Theorist of Toryism. Yale. 

Edward N. Megay, Treitschke as a Political 
Philosopher. Georgetown. 

James K. Melville, Brigham Young and Ameri- 
can Political Ideas. Utah. 

Fauzi M. Najjar, The Political Philosophy of 
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Al-Farabi: As a Rationalistic Interpretation 
of Islam. Chicago. 

Dorothy L. Noble, Francis Nicholson. Columbia. 

Erma H. Olson, Democratic Theory and the 
Idea of the Managerial Revolution. Minne- 
sota. 

Ivan W. Parkins, John Dewey on Liberty. 
Chicago. 

Stanley J. Parry, A Study of the Political 
Thought of Johannes Althusius as Ex- 
pressed in His Politica Methodice Digesta. 
Yale. 

Abelardo Patino, The Political Ideas of the 
Liberal and Conservative Parties in Colom- 
bia during the 1946-52 Crisis. American. 

Frank A. Pinner, Political Values: An Empiri- 
cal Approach. California (Berkeley). 

Truman A. Potter, Some Contributions of 
Interest-Group Analysis to Political Theory 
in America, 1900-1950. Minnesota. 

Fred Raniele, Theories of Conscientious Ob- 
jectors toward War in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries. Minnesota. 

William O. Reichert, Recent American Con- 
servatism. Minnesota. : 

Philip Rieff, Freud’s Contribution to Political 
Philosophy. Chicago. 

Norman M. Rosenberg, The Grande Char- 
treuse: Studies in the Literature of Marxist 
Disenchantment. Columbia. 

Gene W. Setzer, Contemporary American Ideas 
of Human Equality. Columbia. 

Theodore L. Shay, The Myth of Progress with 
Special Reference to Its Political Implica- 
tions, Northwestern. 

Judith N. Shklar, Political Fatalism: A Study 
in Contemporary Political Theory. Harvard. 

Herbert P. Shyer, The Political Philosophy of 
David Hume. Harvard. 

David G. Smith, The Political Theory of V. I. 
Lenin: Some Fundamental Concepts as the 
Basis for a Systematic Critique. Johns 
Hopkins. 

Robert F. Stephens, Political Theories Inherent 
in Selected Psychological Theories. Michi- 
gan. 

Richard W. Sterling, Ego and Ethic in Inter- 
national Politics: Friedrich Meinecke and 
the Idea of Raison d’Etat. Yale. 

William A. Stewart, The Political Ideas of 
L. T. Hobhouse. Minnesota, 

Nathan M. Talbott, The Political Thought of 
T’an Ssu-T’ung. Washington (Seattle). 

James Tierney, Laski and Bryce: A Compara- 
tive Study of Their Thoughts on American 
Demooracy. Brown. 
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James E. Titus, Left of Center: A Study of 
American Liberalism in the 1930's. Wiscon- 
sin. 

William F. Troutman, Theories of the Rela- 
` tionship between Church and State in 
America in the Period 1786-1791. Duke. 
Charles W. Van Cleve, The Doctrine of State 
and Church in Roman Catholic Thought in 

the Twentieth Century. Texas. 

David B. Walker, The Political Ideas of Rufus 
Choate. Brown. - 

John Wallerstedi, The Political Thought of 
Henry Jones Ford. Georgetown. 

Victor E. Walter, The Idea of Justice in 
Sociológical Jurisprudence. Minnesota. 

Kenneth Walts, The Problem of War in West- 
ern Political Thought. Columbia. 

George Weber, Church and State in France: A 
Study in the Manipulation of Liens upon 
Political Obedience. Virginsa. 

Lloyd 34. Wells, The Theoretical Defense of 
Big Business 1933-1953: A Study in Con- 
temporary American Political Thought. 
Princeton. 

Ruth L. Wishneff, Charles Péguy and the Crisis 

. of the Third Republic. Cornell. ` 

Robert Yee, American Liberalism, 1919-1929. 
Washington (Seattle). 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
ITS DEPENDENCIES 


Myer Alpert, Public Policy and the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. Harvard. 

Cleveland Anschell, Federal Aid for Highways. 
Harvard.’ 

Jack E. Babcock, Political Aspects of Economic 
Mobilization. Georgetown. 

John W. Baker, The Theory and Practice of 
the Public Representative on Governmental 
Agencies Dealing with Conflicting Economic 
Interests. California (Berkeley). 

Lucius Jefferson Barker, The Tidelands Oil 
Controversy: A Study in Public Policy 
Making. JUsnots. 

David W. Barkley, Problems of the Aging Pop- 
ulation and the Role of Government. Harv- 
ard. 

Robert L. Berg, Presidential Power and the 
Royal Prerogative. Minnesota. 

Ray William Bronesz, Interest Groups and 
Public Housing. Chicago. .- 

Edmund Begole Brownell, A Study of the In- 
teraction between the Department of the 
Treasury and the Committee on Ways and 

“ Means of the House of Representatives. 
Michigan. 


William Buchanan, Public Opinion and Politi- 
.cal Parties in the United States: A Statisti- 
cal Analysis. Princeton. 

Edward M. Catne, The Regulation “al Com- 
mercial Aviation under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. New York University. 

King Carr, Collective Bargaining as a Public 
Campaign: Steel Industry, 1945-1949. Chi- 
cago. 

Harold W. Chase, Controlling Subversive Ao 
tivities: A Case Study of the Efforts of the 
National Government to Control Indigenous 
Communists, 1932-52. Princeton. 

Hyo Won Cho, The Evolution of RFC Func- 
tions: A Study in the Rise and Decline of an 
Agency. Ohio State. — 

Charles L. Clapp, The Presidential Primary in 
- 1952. California (Berkeley). 

Omar A. Coleman, Inter-State Trade Barriers. 
Washington (Seattle). 

Paul B. Crooks, Farm Planning. in Indiana. 
Harvard. 

Alien Davis, Conflicts in Land Policy Bétween 
Federal and State Government. California 
(Berkeley). 


James W. Davis, The Use and Effect of the 


Presidential Primary System. Minnesota. 


John Thomas Dempsey, Control by Congress ' 
over the Seating and Disciplining of Its~ 


Members. Michigan. 

Jean M. Driscoll, Candidates and Constitu- 
ency: A Study of Nominations and Eleo- 
tions in a State Senatorial District. North- 
western, 

Aurie N. Dunlap, The Political Career of 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. Columbia. 

Nancy Ann Edwards, Congress and Admin- 
istrative Reorganization. Columbia. 


William Clinton Elst, Jr., Federal and State © 


Control of Atomic Cities. Michigan. 

Thomas P. Emerich, The United States’ Ship- 
building Industry and National Policy. 
Georgetown. 

Richard F. Fenno, Jr., The American Cabinet: 
An Analysis from Wilson to Truman. Har- 
vard, 

Jenniellen Ferguson, Voting Behavior for 
President in 600-+ Counties in the United 
States, 1900-1950: A Stetistical Study. 
California (Los Angeles). 

Jason L. Finkle, Congress and the Atomic 
Energy Program: A Study in Congressional 
Direction and Control. Michigan. 

James Joseph Flannery, Water Pollution Con- 
trol; Development of Public Policy and 
Federal-State Relations. Wisconsin. 
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George Foufas, American Party Platforms— f 


1940, 1944, 1948. Harvard. 

Robert S. Friedman, The Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives: A 
Study of its Functions and Procedures. I-> 
linois. 

Lawrence H. Fuchs, Ethnic Voting Behbaviðr in 
Boston. Harvard. 

Gabriel Gabrelian, Voting Behavior in the 
United States, Princeton. 

William C. Gibbons, Congress and the Inter- 
national Information Program Since the 
End of World War II: A Case Study in the 
Intellectual Role of Congress in Foreign 
Policy Decision-Making. Princeton. 

Charles E. Gilbert, Representation in Congress: 
A Case Study. Northwestern. 

Betty Goetz, The Foreign Affairs Program of 
the League of Women Voters: Formulation, 
Mobilisation of Public Opinion, Methods of 
Influencing Government Action, Evaluation 
of Results. Minnesota. 

Delphis C. Goldberg, Public Assistance Grants, 
Harvard. 

Lyman J. Gould, The Government of Puerto 
Rico: From Territory to Commonwealth. 
Michigan. 

Gerald John Grady, The St. Lawrence Water- 
way Controversies: A Study in Policy 
Formation. Chicago. 

Charles J. Graham, Recent Republican Foreign 
Policy. IUinots. 

Alice Greene, The Not Bo Supreme Court 
(The Supreme Court Fight of 1937). Har- 
vard, . 

Richard C. Gripp, The Theory of Recent 
American Federalism. Southern California. 
Nathan Hakman, The I.W.W.: A Study of 
Group Pressures in the Political Process. 

Illinois. 

Bartlett E. Harvey, Public Opinion and the 
Formation of Foreign Policy—Three Studies. 
Harvard. 


` William D. Hatley, The Dixiecrat Movement. 


` Missouri. f 

David William Hazel, The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People; 
A Study in the Congressional Legislative 
Process. Michigan. 

Marston Headley, The Role of the States in the 
Administration of a National System of 
Public Employment Offices. Harvard. 

Jack M. Hertzog, The Aministration of Soldier 
Voting in the United States Army. Ameri- 
can. ; 


Edward Heubel, The Organisation and Con- | 
duct of Congressional Investigations since 
1946. Minnesota. 

Wilbur W. Hitchcock, Defense of National 
Honor as Justification for Military Meas- 
ures. Pennsylvania. 

Renze L. Hosksema, United States Postwar 
Aid to the Philippines. Harvard. 

Walter Hohenstein, Federal Control over Local 
and State Officers. Minnesota. 

A. Freeman Holmer, An American Labor 
Party? An Analysis of the Causes of Labor’s 
Political Failures, with Emphasis on the 
Period 1920-1948. Columbia. 

Jack E. Hoimes, Politics of National Farmers 
Union. Chicago. 

Irving Howards, The Influence of Southern 
Senators on American Foreign Policy from 
1940 to 1950. Wisconsin. 

James Howe, The Budget and Foreign Affairs. 
Harvard. 

Robert M. Hunsaker, The Politics of Publio 
Utilities. Minnesota, 

John E. Hutchinson, American and British 
Labor in Politics, California (Los Angeles). 

Slater K. Isenberg, The Social Characteristics 
of Selected Areas of Non-Voting Concentra- 
tion. American. 

Fridolph Johnson, Limitations on the Scope 
of Presidential Power to Conclude Inter- 
national Agreements. Michigan. 

Stanley Kelley, The Public Relations Counsel 
as Campaign Manager. Johns Hopkins. 

Robert C. Kennedy, The Development of Labor 
Legislation in the Hightieth Congress (First 
Session). American. 

Alan Edmond Kent, Wisconsin and Foreign 
Policy; Wisconsin’s Senators and Repre- 
‘sentatives since World War I. Wisconsin. 

Clifford Ketzel, Exchange of Persons and - 
Foreign Policy. California (Berkeley). 

Charles F. Kiefer, The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Harvard. 

James A. Ktlough, Federal Regulation of 
Radio and Television Broadcasting. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Kenneth Kofmehl, Congressional Staffing, with 
Emphasis on the Professional Staff. Columbia. 

Richard P. Kosaki, Political Beliefs in the 
Territory of Hawaii as Reflected in Legisla- 
tive Sessions, with Special Reference to 
Racial and Cultural Influences. Minnesota. 

Richard E. Lambert, INCODEL, an Instru- 
ment of Interstate Governmental Coopera: 
tion. Rutgers. f ’ 
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Lewis J. Lapham, Congressional Organization 

-and Policy Formulation, with Special Refer- 

ence to the House Committee on Rules. 
Harvard. 

David D. Levine, Legislation by Executive 
Order in the Federal Government. Amert- 
can. 

James R. Lewis, The Impact of Television on 
Political Conventions and Campaigns. 
American. 

Richard P. Longaker, Andrew Jackson and the 
Presidency. Cornell. 

John C. Lowe, New Deal Democracy: Its Im- 
pact on American Democratic Processes. 
Iowa. 

Joseph D. Lubin, The Item Veto and the 
Presidency. California (Berkeley). 

Thornton McClanahan, Organization of the 
Presidency for Fiscal Policy. Harvard. 

Charles B. Macklin, Land Grant Colleges and 
Publio Policy. Chicago. 

William B: Macomber, Jr., The Congressional 
Republicans and Organized Labor; 1926- 
1948. Chicago. 

Lewis Mainzer, Research Policy Formation 

- under the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. Chicago. 

Elisabeth Marvick, The Study of Voting Be- 
havior in Its Relation to the Theory of 
Political Democracy. Columbia. 

Norman Meller, Centralization and Integra- 
tion in Hawaii. Chicago. 

Frank S. Mellor, Employment of Civilians by 
the Department of the Army: Factors in 
Determining Whether Military or Civilian 
Personnel Should Be Assigned to Particular 
Activities or Jobs. Harvard. 

Leno C. Michelon, Post-War Conceptions of 
Managerial Responsibility in Labor Rela- 
tions. Chicago. 

John H. Michener, The United States Cabinet: 
A Study of Proposed Modifications, with 
Special Reference to Cabinet-Congresstonal 
Relations. California (Berkeley). 

Don Muchmore, Political Use of the Presiden- 
tial Appointive Power, 1900-1950. Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles). 

A. Edward Patmos, Some Recent Attempts of 
Non-Political Organisations to Influence 
Federal: Legislation. New York University. 

Winfield Payne, Public Policy and Govern- 
ment Regulation of Transportation. Har- 
vard. 

` Denis Philipps, Americans and Compulsory 

Military Service: A Study of Changing 

Publio Policy with Particular Reference to 


the Period 1940-1951. New York University. 

Ira Polley, Wage Stabilization in Region 8: A 
Case Study. Minnesota. 

John R. Probert, The National Security Act of 
1947. Pennsylvania. 

Edward William Prormire, The Limitations 
and Possibilities of Increasing Public Under- 
standing of National Politics through the 
Daily Newspaper. Harvard. 

Louts A. Radelet, The Presidency and the 
Crisis; Powers of the Office from Pearl Har- 
bor to V-J Day. Notre Dame. 

Harry H. Ransom, United States Congress and 
Air Power, 1919-1926. Princeton. 

Norman F. Reber, Main Factors That Deter- 
mine the Editorial Content of Farm Maga- 
zines as It Relates to Influence on Public 
Opinion. Pennsylvania. N 

Merton L. Reichler, Disintegration and In- 
surgency. in the Democratic Party i in New 
York County. Columbia. 

Ross Richard Rice, The Politics of Missouri 
Valley Development. Chicago. . 

Donald H. Riddle, The Truman Committee: A 
Study in Congressional Control of the Mili- 
tary. Princeton. 

James W. Riddlesperger, Alexander’ Hamilton 
and the Modern American Constitution. 
Texas. 


Charles L. Robertson, The Role of the Secretary , 


of State in Foreign Policy Making. Prince- 
ton. . 

George Robinson, The Development of the 
Senate Committee System. New York Uni- 
versity. 


_ John Henry Romani, The Philippine Presi- 


dency: An Evaluation in Terms of American 
Practice and Procedure. Michigan. 

James N. Rosenau, The Senate and Dean 
Acheson, 1949-52. Princeton. 

Harold I. Roth, Collective Bargaining Patterns 
in the. Motion Picture Industry. Chicago. 
Lloyd I. Rudolph, American Politics 1787— 

1800: A Study in the Origin of Party. Har- 
vard. 
Martha Lee Saenger, The 1944 Presidential 


Campaign: An Analysis of the Forces be-- 


hind the Pro-Roosevelt CIO Political Action 
Committee. Ohio State. 


Warren D. St. James, The NAACP: Its Or- 


ganization and Methods. St. Louie Untver- 
sily. 
Carl Santoro, A New Approach to the Problem 
of Non-Voting. Pennsylvanta. ; 
O. Glenn Sazon, Jr., The Policies and Attitudes 
_of the American Federation of Musicians 
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on Technological Advance. Columbia. 

Peter P. Schauffler, The History and Poten- 
tialities of the Legislative Veto Device in 
the Federal Government. Harvard. 

Kenneth E. Scott, Marshall Plan and Execu- 
tive Decision Making. Princeton. 

Edgar L. Shor, The Political Role of the Seere- 
tary of Labor: The Secretary and Labor 
Policy Since 1933. Chicago. 

Morris L. Simon, The 1948 Election: An In- 
terpretive Study. Cornell. 

Robert C. Spencer, The Steel Dispute of 1952: 
A Case Study in the Politics of Collective 
Bargaining. Chicago. 

Robert C. Stender, The Defense Budgetary 
Process. Harvard. 

Oscar Stradinger, The Bureau of Reclamation: 
A Study in Administrative Organization and 
Techniques as These Influence and Are In- 
fluenced by Policy Positions. Chicago. 

Ross B. Talbot, The Politics of Agricultural 
Organization: 1925-1948. Chicago. 

Harris E. Thurber, The Vermont Judiciary: A 
Study in Cultural Adaptation. Princeton. 
Edwin Timbers, Labor Unions and Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Legislation. Michigan. 
Henry Tomasek, The Great Plains Agricul- 

tural Council. Chicago. 

Daniel Webster Tuttle, Intergovernmental Re- 
lations in Wyoming Land Policy and Ad- 
ministration. Minnesota. 

Robert W. Van de Velde, The Role of U.S. 
Propaganda in Italy’s Return to Political 
Democracy. Princeton. 

Edwin R. Walker, Changing Tools and Tech- 
niques of American Statecraft. Princeton. 
Andrew J. Wann, Franklin D. Roosevelt: A 

Study of Leadership. Missouri. 


Leo Weinstein, The Place of Lobbying in the ` 


Legislative Process. Chicago. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE LAW IN THE UNITED STATES 

Roscoe C. Adkins, Justice Brandeis and Ad- 
ministrative Law. Tezas. 

Redmond J. Allman, Variation in the Number 
of Associate Justices on the Supreme Court 
of the United States from 1801 to 1869. 
Notre Dame. 

Barton Bean, The American Civil Liberties 
Union; History and Analysis. Cornell. 

Alfons J. Beitzinger, Chief Justice Ryan of the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court. Wisconsin. 

Walter F. Berns, Judicial Interpretations of 
Freedom and the Problem of Virtue. Chi- 
cago. 

William E. Biggs, The Defense Production 


Act: A Study i in Administrative Law. Ohio 
State. 

George R. Blackburn, Freedom of Association: 
The Group versus the Individual before the 
Courts. Harvard. 

Virgil C. Blum, Legal Aspects of Equality and 
Religious Liberty in the United States 
since 1900. St. Louis. i 

Gordon B. Cleveland, The Role of the Rule of 
Law in the Administrative State, with 
Special Emphasis on Civil Liberties. North 
Carolina. 

Fredryc R. Darby, The Constitutionality of 
Anti-Miscegenation Laws under the 14th 
Amendment. California (Berkeley). 

Emily Dawson, The Supreme Court’s Concep- 
tion of Religious Liberty in the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses’ Cases. Minnesota. 

Christopher Dyer-Bennet, The Vitality of the 
Judicial Opinions of Justice John Marshall 
Harlan. California. (Berkeley). 

Stephen T. Early, Jr., Mr. Justice McReynolds 
and the Judicial Process. Virginia. 

William P. Ehling, Contempt by Publication: 
Historical Development in Theory and 
Practice. Syracuse. 

Charles W. Engeland, William O. Douglas, 
Dissenting Justice. Towa. 

Dorothy Fields, Mr. Justice Murphy. Columbia. 

William F. Fitzgerald, A Study of the Effects 
of the Shelley v. Kraemer Decision with 
Respect to Restrictive Covenants. George- 
town. 

Howard I, Forman. Government Ownership of 
Patents and Patent Rights. Pennsylvania. 
Royal C. Gilkey, Mr. Justice Frankfurter and 

Civil Liberties. Minnesota. 

Walter Gouch, Judicial Philosophy and Opin- 
ions of Justice Cardozo. Johns Hopkins. 

Milion Greenberg, The Loyalty Oath in the 
American Experience. Wisconsin. 

Luther Hagard, The Equality of the States in 
the United States: Theory, Constitutional 
Law and Practice. Minnesota. 

Timothy G. Higgins, The Politics of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin in the Progres- 
sive Era, 1900-1917. Wisconsin. 


Charles A. Hollister, Judicial Interpretation of 


the Declaration of Rights in the Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution. Pennsylvania. 

John W. Hopkirk, William O. Douglas, In- 
dividualist. Princeton. 

John T. Kitos, Coordination of Public Health 
and Hospital Administration in New York 
State. Syracuse. 

Jacob Kossman, Constitutional Rights of a 
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Defendant in Federal Criminal Proceedings. 
Pennsylvania. 


Oscar Kraines, Ernst Freund’s Contribution ° 


to American Legal Thought. New York Uni- 
versity. 

Roseana Kronick, The Power of the President 
to Remove Officials, with Emphasis upon 
Officials Exercising Quasi-Judicial and 
Quasi-Legislative Functions. California 
(Berkeley). 

Robert S. Lancaster, The Political Philosophy 
and Jurisprudence of Judge Learned Hand. 
Michigan. 

J. T. Law, The Constitutional Ideas of Mr. 
Justice Horace Gray. Wisconsin. 

Ruth Leffler, The Concept of Governmental 
Tort Liability Culminating in the Federal 
Tort Claims Act: A Political “and Legal 
Analysis, Chicago. 

Harold J. Leu, Some Constitutional Aspects of 
the Extra-Continental Jurisdiction of the 
United States. Michigan. 

Eleanor Tabor Linenthal, Free Speech and the 
Power of the Courts and Congress to Punish 
for Contempt. Cornell. f 

Theodore V. Liss, The Genesis and Develop- 
ment of the Concept of the Free Flow of 
Commerce. Michigan. : 


Lewis I. Maddocks, The Dissenting Opiniona 


of Justice Harlan. Ohto State. 

John M. Martin, Jr., Robert H. Jackson, As- 
sociate Justice of the United States. Johns 
Hopkins. i 

Eugene A. Mawkinney, The Development of 
the Concept of Liberty in the Fourteenth 
Amendment. IUinois. 

Ernest E. Means, Free Speech v. Fair Trial. 
Wisconsin. 

Robert T. Miller, Judicial Interpretation of Re~ 
ligious Freedom in the U.S. Teras. 

_ Lyndon R, Musolf, Some Aspects of Federal- 
State Water Problems and the Courts. 
California (Los Angeles). 

Harding C. Noblitt, The Supreme Court and 
the Progressive Era, 1902-1921. Chicago. 
Gilbert L. Oddo, Mr. Justice. Douglas and the 

Supreme Court. Georgetown. 

Julius Paul, The Legal Philosophy of Jerome 
Frank: A Study of the Law in Action. Ohto 
Slats. 

Palmer C. Pilcher, Liability of Hospitals and 
Hospital Administrators. Syracuse. 

Earl Adrian Radley, Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s 
Conception of the Role of the Supreme 
Court in the American Federal System. 
Harvard. 


Charles M. Rehmus, Executive Powers in Na-, 


tional Emergency Labor Disputes. Stanford. 

Nelson M. Robinson, Regulatory Systems and 
Hospital Standards. Syracuse. 

Yosal Rogat, Mr. Justice Frankfurter and the 
Doctrine of Judicial Restraint. California 
(Berkeley). 

Eva R. Rubin, The Supreme Court at Mid- 
Century: A Study of Judicial Self-Limita- 
tion. Johns Hopkins. 

Robert Runo, Law Making by the Roosevelt 
Court: A Study in Methods of Statutory 
Interpretation. Chicago. 

Robert H. Salisbury, Jr., The United States 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit: 
A Study in Policy Formation. Ilinois. 

John R. Schmidhauser, The Role of the Sup- 
reme Court as Arbiter in Federal-State Re- 
lations. Virginia. 

Alan Silverman, Mr. Justice Douglas and Civil 
Liberties. Columbia. > 

L. Dean Sprague, Civil Rights during War. 
Syracuse. 

Robert J. Steamer, The Constitutional Doc- 
trines of Mr. Justice Robert H. Jackson. 
Cornell, - 

K. T. W. Swanson, The Rise of Public Prosecu- 
tion in the American System. Syracuse. 

John H. Vanderzell, Administrative Patterns 
Established by State Legislation to Regu- 
late Residential Building and Housing. 
Syracuse. 

William Welsh, The Local Regulation of Mini- 
mum Housing Standards in Selected Cities 


throughout the United States. Syracuse. -, 


Warren C. White, The Constitutional Privilege 
against Self-Incrimination. Maryland. 


AMERICAN STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Frank C. Abbott, State Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Tax-Supported Higher Edu- 
cation. Harvard. 

Sylvester 3. Aichele, Pressure Groups and the 
Legislative Process in Pennsylvania. Penn- 
sylvania, 

Dee Akers, Procedures of Regulatory Admin- 
istration in the Commonwealth of Ken- 

`- tucky. Kentucky. 

Eva Aronfreed, City of Philadelphia Public 
Relations Department. Pennsylvania. . 

Chester W. Bain, The Readjustment of City 

_ and County Boundaries in Virginia. Vir- 
ginia. . 

Richard N. Batsden, Los Angeles Labor and 
the Los Angeles City Government. CAtcago. 


>F 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Sidney Belanoff, Geographical Variations in 
Political Participation in the Detroit Area. 
Michigan. 

Jewel Bellush, Herbert H. Lehman, Lt. 
Governor and Governor: A Study in State 
Leadership, 1928-1942. Columbia. f 

Wallace H. Best, Referendum Politics in Cali- 
fornia. Southern California. 

Jos H. Bindley, Voting Behavior in Ohio, 
1924-1950, An Analytical Study. California 
(Los Angeles) 

Lemuel F. Blits, The Involvement of Local 
Governments in Metropolitan Problems in 
the Norfolk, Virginia, Area. North Carolina. 

William J. Block, The Separation of the Farm 
Bureau and the Extension Service: A Study 
of Group Activities. Ilinots. 

John A. Bond, Legislative Reapportionment in 
Minnesota. Minnesota. ; 

Gary P. Brazier, Intergovernmental Relations 
in the Field of Public Airports, with Special 
Reference to Minnesota. Minnesota. 

Morton Broffman, Executive- Office of the 
Mayor of New York City. Harvard. 

Oliver C. Carmichael, Jr., New York Estab- 
lishes a State University. Columbia. 

Wen-Pin Chen, State Supervision and Control 
over Local Law Enforcement in the United 
States. Jiinois. 

Robert L. Clark, State Administrative Super- 
vision over Local Government, West Vir- 
ginia. Illinots. 

Charles C. Curran, The Health Function on 
the Local Level: Kansas City, Missouri— 
An Administrative Case Study. Harvard. 

Thomas J. Davy, State Administered In-Serv- 
ice Training Programs: for Municipal Offi- 
cials under the George-Deen Act, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Pennsylvania. Pennsyl- 
vania. 1 

Carl E. DeVane, Problems Allocating the 
Principles of Administration in the Process 
of Public Budgeting, with Special Reference 
to the City of Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. 

Stanley E. Dewey, Impact of a Federal Project 
(Pike County Atomic Energy Plant) on 
Local Government in Rural Ohio, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. Ohto State. 

Gerald E. Dunn, State Courts and the Adminis- 
tration of Federal Law. Johns Hopkins. 

George Elcadness, A History of the Consolida- 

. tion of the City of New York. New York 
University. 

Floyd O. Flom, The Legislative Process in 
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Minnesota, with Emphasis on the Role of 
the Individual Legislator. Minnesota. 

William R. Gable, Politics and Personalities 
on the Chicago City Council. Chicago. 

Fenton Gage, Local Housing Authorities of 
‘Upstate New York. Harvard. 

Herbert Garfinkel, F. E. P. C. Legislation in 
Illinois. Chicago. 

Louise B. Gerrard, Newspapers and Politics: 
Proportional Representation in New York 
City. Columbia. 

Frank K. Qibson, The Control of Stream 

` Pollution in West Virginia. North Carolina. 

John Gillespie, Governments in Travis County, 
Texas. Teras. 

Gibson Gray, A Political Education for the 
New Reformers: A Study of the Evolution of - 
the Movement for Fair Employment Legis- 
lation in Pennsylvania from 1945 to 1951. 
Columbia. 

Stewart L. Grow, The Development of Na- 
tional Parties in Utah. Utah. 

G. Phillips Hanna, New Hampshire Politics: 
A Case Study of the Recruitment of Politi- 
cal Leaders. Princeton. 

Leroy C. Hardy, Reapportionment in Cali- 
fornia, 1951: A Political Analysis. California 
(Los Angeles). 

Loutse Harned, Participation in Political Par- 
ties: A Study of Party Committeemen. Yale. 

Frederick H. Harris, Jr., A Study of Political 
Activity in Two North Carolina Counties. 
North Carolina. 


‘Donald B. Hayman, Social Security and State 


and Local Retirement in North Carolina. 
North Carolina. 

Allan Healey, An Analytical History of the 
Power of Political Parties in Tlinois, 1928- 
1948. Chicago. 

Clarence J. Hein, The Operation of the Direct 
Primary in Minnesota. Minnesota. 

Page L. Ingraham, Politics of Agriculture in 
Minnesota, 1930-1950. Chicago. 

Evan A. Iverson,.The Two Party System in 
Utah. Utah. 

James A. Jarvis, Intergovernmental Relation- 
ships of Louisville, Kentucky, with Special 
Reference to Public Housing. [Uinots. 

Eugene W. Jones, The Employment Security 
Commission in North Carolina. North Caro- 
lina. 

David Lazar, The Suffrage in New York State. 
New York University. 

Charles F. LeeDecker, State Grants-in-Aid to 
Local Governments in Pennsylvania. Penn- 
‘sylvania State. ; 
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Virginia E. Lewis, Fifty Years of Politics in 
Memphis. New York University. 

Ellis E. McCune, Jury Selection in California: 
A Study in Judicial Administration. Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles). 

Russell W. Maddox, Jr., Extraterritorial Pow- 

‘ ers of Municipalities in the United States. 
Ilinots. 

Seymour Mendelsohn, The Administrative Or- 
ganization of Field Services in New York. 
New York University. 

Lois B. Merk, Massachusetts in the Woman 
Suffrage Movement. Harvard. 

Warner Mills, Jr., Ross Sterling, Governor of 
Texas. Johns Hopkins. 

Lee Moore, Annexation and the Administration 
of Metropolitan Areas in Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania State. 

John C. Murray, The Development of the 
Executive Branch of Government in Rhode 
Island. Brown. 

Isham G. Newton, A Survey of the Minor 
Judiciary of North Carolina, with Special 
Emphasis on the ‘Justice of the Peace. 
Pennsylvania. 

Walter H. Niehoff, Democratic Trends in the 
Constitutions of Pennsylvania. Pennsyl- 
vania State. 

James Nietmann, The Administration of 
Government in the City of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 1875-1950. Harvard. 

Garfield S; Pancoast, The Second Class Town- 
ship in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania. 

Daisy Parker, The Executive Department of 
the State of Florida. Virginta. 

Philip C. Pendleton, A Critical Analysis of the 
Effectiveness of the Municipal Leagues of 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania. 

Clara Penniman, Recent Developments in the 


Administration of the State Income Tax. - 


Minnesota. 

Frank Peters, The Colonial Governor of Dela- 
ware. Duke. 

Theodore P. Ptdus, The Council Manager Plan 
in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania. 

Nathaniel S. Preston, Scope and Control in the 
Use of the Public Corporation by American 
State and Local Government. Princeton. 


Harold L. Rakov, The Changing Focus of Ad- . 


ministration and Control of Public and 
Private Education in New York State 
Syracuse. 

Martin R. Ream, Alcohol Beverage Revenues 
and Control: A Comparative Study of the 
Financial and Social Aspects of the State 
Monopoly and the State Liquor Licensing 
System, with Special Emphasis on their Ap- 


plication to the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania and the State of New York. Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Joseph W. Reid, Jr., Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions in Alabama. North Carolina. 

Samuel J. Resnick, The City Planning Com- 
mission and the Department of City Plan- 
ning of the City of New York. New York 
University. . . 

Robert B. Richert, Participation of Citizens in 
Advisory Committees and Administrative 
Boards: Selected Michigan Cities, 1945- 
1952. Michigan. 

Joseph Robertson, The Regulation of Public 
Utilities in Alabama. Minnesota. 

Lawrence W. Robertson, The Power Structure 
of UAW-CIO and Its Impact on Publie 
Policy in Michigan. Northwestern. 

Bernard Rubin, Public Relations as a Function 
of Modern Government: A Study of Its De- 
velopment in the Executive Department of 
New York State. New York University. 

Robert L. Sawyer, Jr., The Regulation and 
Control of Subversive Activities in Michi- 
gan. Michigan. 

Walter F. Scheffer, Truck Transportation, A 
Major Factor in the Highway Problem of 
Wisconsin. Wisconsin. 

Joseph A. Schlesinger, Methods of Ascendancy 
to the Office of Governor in the United 
States. Yale. 

Gerard H. Silverburgh, Fusion Reform in New 
York City, 1933-1934. Columbia. 

Francis J. Sorauf, Jr., The Growth of Volun- 
tary Committees in Wisconsin Political Par- 
ties. Wisconsin. 

James K. Sours, Local Rent Control in Wich- 
ita (Intergovernmental Relations). Harvard. 

Israel Stiefel, Reorganization of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Administrative Structure. Penn- 
sylvania. 


John O. Stitely, The Rhode Island General 


Assembly. Harvard. 
John E. Swanson, The Use of the Licensing 
Power by the City of St. Louis. Illinois. 


Marvin Tableman, City-State Fiscal Relations . - 


in Michigan, 1937-1947. Michigan. 

James D. Thomas, Jr., County Government 
and Administration in Alabama. Ohto State. 

A. E. Van Eaton, The Initiative and Referen- 
dum in Missouri. Missourt. 

J. Roffe Wiks, II, The Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers Association: A Study-of a Political 
Interest Group. Pennsylvanta. 

Wiliam C. Wimberly, The Illinois Primary. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Arthur B. Winter, Special Governmental Dis- 
tricts in Tennessee. Duke. 

Frederick M. Wirt, State Motion Picture 
Censorship: A Study in Freedom and Power. 
Ohio State. 

Lloyd Woodruff, County Boards in Wisconsin. 
Minnesota, 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Sidney Baldwin, The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration: A Study in Politics and Adminis 
tration. Syracuse. ` 

William J. Bell, A Reexamination of Bureauc- 
racy. Indiana. 

Eugente K. Bigelow, Role of Advisory Bodies 
in the Foreign Service. Pennsylvania. 


William R. Bigger, Flood Control in Los 


Angeles County: A Study in Inter-Govern- 
ment Relations. California (Los Angeles). ` 

Calvin G. Brooks, Administration of an Ex- 
tended Social Security System in the United 
States, American. 

Milon L. Brown, Personnel Policies and Prac- 
tices in Federal Administration: A Critique 
of Personnel Management in Selected Fed- 
eral Agencies. Pennsylvania. 

Andrew 8. Bullis, Jr., Fiscal Administration in 
Selected Pennsylvania Cities. Syracuse. 

Frederick O. Bundy, The Administration of 
Rule Making and Licensing Processes under 
Selected Statutes of the Department of 
Agriculture. Syracuse. 

Charles E. Campbell, Current Executive De- 
velopment Programs in the United States 
Army and Air Force with an Appraisal of 
Selected American Industrial Training Pro- 
cedures, American. 

John M. Capozzola, The New York Regional 
Office of the N.L.R.B.; Organization, Poli- 
cies and Procedures. Pennsylvania State. 

Daniel T. Carroll, The Development of the 
Appeals System in the Federal Civil Service. 
Chicago. 

Vernon W. Darter, Two Different Approaches 
to Extension Program Development and 
their Influence on Program Content. Har- 
vard. 

Laurel A. Engberg, The Administration of 
Non-Tax-Supported Liberal Arts Colleges 
in the Middle West. Wisconsin. 

Harold E. Finnegan, Quantitative Measures of 
Manpower Management and an Interpreta- 
tion of Their Application in a Large Federal 
Mental Hospital. American. 

Emanuel Fuchs, Federal-State Relations in 
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River Basin Development: A Case Study of 
the Missouri Valley. Harvard. 

David R. Gardner, The Coordination of Fed- 
eral, Regional, State, and Local Agencies in 
the Preparation of Detailed Soil Survey Re- 
ports. Harvard. 

George Goodwin, Group Formulation of Rail- 
road Policy. Harvard. 

Clifford R. Gross, The Budgetary Administra- 
tion of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Syracuse. 

John F. Haltom, National Security and Indi- 
vidual Liberty, 1939-1953. Tezas. 

Marvin Harder, A Study of the Administration 
of Federal Grants-in-Aid in the State of 
Kansas. Columbia. 

Edward L, Henry, A Politico-Administrative 
Appraisal of Government Organization for 
Monetary Policy. Chicago. 

Robert S. Herman, Revenue Estimating in New 
York State Government. New York Univer- 
sity. . 

Lawrence J. Herson, State Administrative Re- 
organization: The Precedent of Illinois. 
Yale. : 

Duane W. Hill, State-Municipal Relations in 
Iowa. Iowa. 

Victor C. Hobday, Tennessee Municipalities 
and TVA Electric Power. Syracuse. 

Barrett Hollister, Natural Resources Adminis- 
tration in Ohio. Syracuse. 

Erin Hubbert, Wiliam Ashby Jump, Public 
Administrator. Syracuse. 

Clyde W. Humphrey, Organizing and Adminis- 
tering Vocational Business Training in Pub- 
lic Educational Agencies. American. 

Benjamin L. Hunton, The Budget of the De- 
partment of War, 1922-1932. American. 

Albert P. Ingraham, Situational Factors in 
Federal Government Executive Positions 
and Their Relation to Executive Selection 
and Development. American. 

Penrose Jackson, Personnel of Selected Federal 
Regulatory Commissions. Texas. 

Judith N. Jamison, Administrative Reforms of 
the Hiram Johnson Era in California. Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles). 

David L. Jickling, The Personnel System of the 
U. S. Post Office. Chicago. 

Milton G. Johnson, The Development of Pub- 
lic Medical Care for Children in Oklahoma 
through Services to the Crippled: A Case 
Study of Administrative Federalism. Har- 

Garth N. Jones, Administration of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. Utah. 

Francis X. Kane, Empirical Method of Deter- 


ann 
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mining Material Shortages in the Event of 
Total Mobilization. Georgetown. 

Leon J. Katz, The Public Relations Concept in 
Public Administration; the Theory and 
Practice of Public Relations in Democratic 

“Public Administration, with Special Ref- 
erence to the Federal Security. Agency. 
Columbia. 

Robert V. Kirch, Regulatory Administration in 
a Public Utility: A Case Study. Indiana. 

Robert L. Kline, The Administration of Federal 
Migratory Waterfowl Legislation. Iowa. 

David C. Knapp, The Appropriations Commit- 
tees and Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration (1940-1950): A Study in Legislative- 
Administrative Relations. Chicago. 

Anna Knoll, The Problem of Training Career 
Administrators. American. 

Donald W. Krimel, Government Public Rela- 
tions as an Administrative Tool. Wisconsin. 

Gerhard J. Kruger, Position Classification and 
Employment Politics in the Department of 
Agriculture from 1914 to the Present Time. 
American. 

Ezra Lander, Performance Budgeting and KE 
couńting Policy in the Department of the 
Army. American. 

William Larsen, The Field Service of the 
United States Bureau of the Budget. Cali; 
fornia (Berkeley). 

John A. Larson, Jr., State-Local Fiscal Rela- 
tionships in Arkansas. Northwestern. 

George R. Long, The Administration of Vir- 
ginia State Highways. Virginia. 

William H. Ludlow, Government Control of 
Urban Population Densities. Chicago. 

Conrad L. McBride, Role of the States in Con- 
servation and Development of Natural Re- 
sources, California (Los Angeles). 

John P. McCarthy, Legislative-Executive Re- 
lations: Federal Organisation. Chicago. 

Donal E. J. MacNamara, The Administrative 
Organization and Operation- of Provost 
Marshal General Activities in World War II. 
Columbia. 

Byron S. Martin, Planning for Total Mobiliza- 
tion for War in the United States: 1920- 
1940. Chicago. 

Charles Miller, II, The Administrative Feasi- 
bility of Including Domestic Servants under 
the Federal Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Program. Pennsylvanta. 

Winfred P. Minter, Military Purchasing and 
Procurement by the Confederate War De- 
‘partment, 1861-65. Chicago. 

Arthur J. Misner, Faculty Participation in 


University 
(Berkeley). ‘ 

William B. Monat, A Critical and Evaluative 
Study of the Minnesota State Merit System. 
Minnesota. 

Martin W. Moser, The Personnel System in 
the Department of State. Maryland. 

Maurice J. Mountain, Domestic Operations of 
the Office of War Information. Harvard. 

Mildred E. Negus, A Study of the Unit Cost of 
a Tax-Supported Public Health Nursing 
Service, with Special Reference to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. American. _ 

James E. Nix, The Admission of Negroes to 
State Universities in the South. Syracuse. 
William C. Nolan, Organisation for the Regu- 
lation of Trade—The Federal Trade Com- 
mission from Humphrey to the Basing Point 

Decisions. New York University. i 

Benjamin L. Olsen, Administrative Aspects of 
Water Resource Development in California. 
Stanford. 

W. Scott Payne, Public Policy in the Field of 
Air Transportation. Harvard, 

Robert H. Pealy, State Administration of the 
Property Tax: A Comparative Study of Five 
States. Michigan. 

Ben Posner, Accounting Data as Related to 
Performance Budgeting in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. American. 


Administration. 


Robert W. Powers, Interagency Cooperation in ` 


/ Foreign Technical Assistance Programs. 
Minnesota. 

Lee B. Reifel, Limitations and Potentialities of 
Democratic Administration in Colleges and 
Universities in the United States. American. 

Vorley Rexroad, The Administration of the Los 
Alamos Atomic Energy Project. New York 
University. 

Harry W. Reynolds, Jr., Executive Coordina- 
tion of Administrative Boards and Commis- 
sions in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania. 

Leo Richards, Budgeting in the National 
Housing Agency. American. 

Herbert Rosenberg, Program Planning of Scien- 
tific Research and Development in the Navy 
Department. Chicago. 

Arthur H. Rosten, The Administrative Rela- 
tionship between the Army and the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. Syracuse. 

Harold H. Roth, The Executive Office of the 
President: Its Development as an Adminis- 
trative Instrument. American. 

Lloyd W. Schram, The Columbia River Basin 
and the Columbia Basin Joint Investigations 


California. 


. eo 
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with Special Reference to Problem 12. 
Washington (Seattle). 

Bernard E. Schultz, The Federal Occupational 
Classification Structure under the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1049. American. - 

William J. Sifin, Government and the Cotton 
Problem. Harvard. 


James E. Sksilington, Jr., Proposed Modifica- 


tions of Congressional Participation in the 
Budgetary Process. American, 

David W. Smith, The Board of Examiners in 
Montana State Administration. Uiah. 

Elizabeth B. Smith, Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions in Public Health Administration: A 
Study of the Adaptation and Execution of 
Public Policy. Virginia. 

Sidney Spector, Public Administration among 
Primitive Societies. Chicago. 

Richard Stuart, Financing Capital Improve- 
ments in Maine. Pennsylvania. 

Nelson E. Taylor, Jr, The Association of 
American Railroads—Its Role as a Pressuré 
Group. Harvard. 

David M. Thorpe, Program Development and 
Coordination of Agricultural Agencies, Har- 
vard. 

Maurice K. Townsend, The Personnel Func- 
tion: A Study in -Staff-Line Relations. 
Chicago. 

Simon Tucker, The Development of the Em- 
ployment Activities of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. American. 

A. Donald Urquhart, The Conduct of Adminis- 
trative Hearings in Metropolitan Los 
Angeles. California (Los Angeles). 

Alice W. Wallace, Public Welfare Administra- 
tion at the City-County Level in Michigan. 
Michigan. 

Marshall O. Watkins, The Role of the Exten- 
sion Specialist and his Relation to the Ex- 
tension Program. Harvard, 

Troy Westmeyer, Administration of Municipal 
Income and Payroll Taxes. New York Uni- 
versity, 

J. Lee Westrate, The Administrative Theories 
aud Practices of Herbert Hoover. Chicago. 
William L. C. Wheaton, The Administration of 

the Federal Housing Program. Chicago. 

Donald Wilhelm, Jr., Some Aspects of the Pub- 
lic Administration of Natural Science Re- 
search. Harvard. 

George L. Willis, Aas Development 
of Alcoholic Beverage Control in Indiana. 
Indiana. 

Walter Wilmot, Administration of Air Pollu- 
tion Control. Harvard. 
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Jesse D. Winzenreid, The State of Wyoming: 
A History and Evaluation of Financial Ad- 
ministration. New York University. 

John L. Withers, The Administrative Theory 
and Practice of William Howard Taft. 
Chicago. 

Arthur Wolfe, American Civil Service Exami- 
nations. Chicago. 

James R. Woodworth, Administration of the 
Pure Food, Drugs and Cosmetics Act since 
1938. Harvard. 

Laurence N. Woodworth, ‘United States Taxa- 
tion of Income Earned Abroad. New York 
University. 

John D. Young, Regional Administration in 
the Federal Security Agency. American, 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE 
GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS 


Mohammed Adham, Special Problems of Gov- 
ernment in the Arab States of the Middle 
East. American. 

Bruce Adkinson, British Commonwealth in 
Southeast Asia. Princeton. — 

Berndt G. Angman, The Ideological Develop- 
ment of. the Social Democratic Party of 
Sweden in Regard to the Question of 8o- 
cialisation, 1932-1952. Texas. 

David E. Apter; Political Democracy in Africa: 
A Study of Institutional Transfer in the 
Gold Coast. Princeton. 

Robert W. Barrie, The Council of Europe. 
‘Minnesota. 

Paul Barringer, Soviet Policy toward Scien- 
tific Research: A Case Study. Harvard. 

Richard Barron, The Political Parties and the 
Fourth French Republic. Virginta. 

Harry J. Benda, Some Political Aspects of the 
Japanese Occupation of Indonesia. Cornell. 

Richard Bender, Structure and Organization of 
the Associated States of Vietnam. Cornell. 

Fredrick T. Bent, The Policies and Practices of 
British Municipal Labor Unions. Chicago. 

William Berry, Problems in the Economic De- 
velopment of British African Territories. 
Harvard. 5 

John A. Billings, The British Administration 
of the Mandate of Transjordan, 1923-1939. 
Princeton. 

Byron E. Blankinshtp, Spain and World War 
I: A Study of Foreign Policy, 1910-1920. 
Columbia. 

Louis C. Boochever, Jr., The Development of 
the Soviet Coal Industry. Harvard. 

Frank R. Brandenburg, The Philosophy of the 
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Mexican Revolutionary Party. Pennsyl- 

- vania. 

Conrad Brant, The Chinese Communist Party 
and the Comintern, 1924-1930. Harvard. 
Cecil C. Breit, Local Autonomy in Okayama 
Prefecture, Japan: A Study of National- 

Lotal Relations. Michigan. 

Lyle C. Brown, The Cardinas Administration 
in Mexico, 1934-40. Teras. 

Leslie Bundgaard, Local Government in the 
Philippines. Georgetown. 

Ben G. Burnett, The Colombian Party System: 
A Contemporary Analysis. California (Los 
Angeles). i 

Leo D. Cagan, Civil Service A A Com- 
parative Study of American and British 
Commonwealth Experience. Chicago. 

Charles Carroll, Australia and- Argentina—A 
Study of the Bases of Federal Government. 
Harvard. 

Tse-Tsung Chow, The May Fourth Movement 
and Its Influence upon China’s Political and 
Social Development. Michigan. 

James B. Christoph, Theories, Laws and Prac- 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLES 


PUBLICATIONS ON AUSTRALIA USEFUL TO THE POLI- 
TICAL SCIENTIST: A SELECTIVE SURVEY* 


As a relatively young democracy in which parliamentary government is 
` combined with federalism and judicial review, Australia offers a particularly 
rich and challenging field of study to political scientists. Yet only recently have 
scholars at home or abroad shown much interest in its political institutions, and 
political science in a formal disciplinary sense is just beginning to be necognined 
“by Australian universities. 

The establishment of departments or diate of political science at several of 
the state universities, and the recognition of the field in the Social Science 
Division of the Australian National University at Canberra, are encouraging 
signs of an awareness of the importance of political science as an academic dis- 
cipline. At the same time an increasing number of scholars are turning their at- 
tention to problems of Australian politics and government, and an invaluable 
collection of basic materials is being assembled by the Commonwealth National 
Library. For many periods there continues to be a lack of the basic historical 
studies necessary for a definitive interpretation of men and events, and until 
more of these gaps are filled in it is unlikely that Australia will find “its Dicey, 
its Bagehot, its Jennings, its Bryce, and even its Brogan.” In the meantime 
significant studies more limited in scope can be, and are being, made. 

A sign of maturity is the movement currently under way to form a profes- 
sional organization of political scientists. Already in existence is the Australian 
Institute of Political Science, which since 1932 has encouraged an interest in 
political, economic, and social problems among laymen and academicians. Its 
“summer schools” and “winter forums” generate many lively discussions and 
some of the papers read at the sessions (published by the Institute) are a valu- 
able addition to the literature of the field. 

The purpose of this article is to stimulate an interest in Australia among 
political scientists by pointing out the wealth of raw data waiting to be ex- 
plored, as well as to guide readers to the more significant studies already pub- 
lished. The works listed fall into four groups: first, basic materials and “tools” 
such as handbooks, government documents, . bibliographies, journals, news- 
papers, manuscript collections, and party publications; second, books contrib- 
uting to an understanding of Australia and Australians; third, histories and 
biographies; and, finally, studies falling directly within the fields of political 
science and public law. 


2 * Much of the material for thia article was collected in Australia in 1946-1947 and 

1951. The writer is indebted to the Social Science Research Council, the John Simon 

Guggenheim Foundation, and Wellesley College for the assistance which made these 

visits possible. In checking recent publications she had many helpful suggestions from 

C. Hartley Grattan, which are gratefully acknowledged. 
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Commonwealth of Australia, Bureau of the Census, Oficial Year Book 
(Government Printer, Canberra), published by the Commonwealth in 1908 
anc biennially thereafter, includes valuable data. The electoral data included 
are very limited, however. Yearbooks or handbooks are also available for each 
of the states. Indispensable to the student of parties and polities is W. F. 
Whyte, The Australian Parliamentary Handbook (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 
1952), inaugurating a new series. Included are the names of the officers of the 

- Commonwealth and the respective states, 1951 election figures, and informa- 
tion about party organizations and leaders. Percival Serle, Dictionary of 
Australian Biography (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1949, 2 vols.), includes 
shcrt biographies of more than 1,000 Australians and others closely connected 
with Australia, who died before 1942. Designed primarily for settlers and tour- 
ists, but including information useful to the scholar, is the Australian National 
Publicity Association’s Australia: Oficial Handbook (Melbourne), published 
by the Association in 1941, and periodically thereafter. A handsomely bound 
and illustrated volume containing up-to-date information about present-day 
institutions is Oswald L. Ziegler (ed.), Official Commemorative Book, Jubilee of 
the Commonwealth of Australia (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1950), which was 
prepared by authority of the Commonwealth government and in collaboration 
with the Australian News and Information Bureau, Department of Interior. 
Indispensable to those in the United States who wish to keep abreast of current 
developments in Australia are daily mimeographed digests of news compiled 
from short-wave radio dispatches and other sources by the Commonwealth 
News and Information Bureau, New York. By paying mailing costs, these may 
be obtained from the Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 

The research scholar will find rich primary source material in the documents 
of the Commonwealth and state governments. Historical Records of Australia 
(Government Printer, 1914 to date) are still being published. 

The movement culminating in the drafting of the Commonwealth Constitu- 
ticn is covered in Australasian Federation Conference, 1890, Proceedings and 
Debates (Government Printer, Melbourne, 1890), and National Australasian 
Convention, 1891, Oficial Report of the Convention Debates, 1897-1898 (Ade- 
laide, 1897; Sydney, 1897; Melbourne, 1898). 

Available in convenient pamphlet form, splendidly annotated and indexed, 
and revised periodically, is the Commonwealth of Australia, Constitution (Gov- 
ernment Printer, Canberra). Commonwealth statutes are compiled in Acts of 
the Commonwealth of Ausiralia, in force on January 1, 1936 (Government 
Printer, Canberra 4 vols.), and Consolidation of Commonwealth Acts, 1901-1985 
(Government Printer, Canberra). Supplements to these documents are pub- 
lished from time to time. Complete statutory consolidations are also available 
for all states except Western Australia. Equally important are the Common- 
wealth of Australia Parliamentary Debates, Senate and House, 1901 to present. 
Colonial and state parliamentary debates are published by all states except 
Tasmania. 


r 
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Valuable material on the functioning of the federal system is included in 
Commonwealth of Australia, Royal Commission on the Constitution, Report 
together with Appendixes and Index (Government Printer, Canberra, 1929), and 
Convention of Representatives of the Commonwealth and State Parliaments 
on Proposed Alteration of the Commonwealth Constitution, November 24- 
December 2, 1942, Record of Proceedings (Canberra, 1942). 

Commonwealth of Australia, Chief Electoral Officer, Stattstical Returns 


(Government Printer, Canberra), published after each Commonwealth election, 


'. contain-the raw data for significant studies of voting behavior. 


The decisions of the High Court of Justice have been published in the Common- 


wealth Law Reports since 1903. The Australian Digest, 1826-1988 (1940, 24 vols.), 
plus supplements, includes decisions of state and Commonwealth courts. Also 
available is a Legal Monthly Digest. 

Select Documents in Australian History, 1788-1850 (Angus & Robertson, 
Sydney, 1950) is the first of a two-volume set by Charles M. H. Clark, Professor 
` of History at Canberra University College. Arranged topically, and designed 
primarily for use in schools and universities, it inéludes many documents, but 
the extracts are often extremely short. 


Comprehensive bibliographical guides are available only for the earlier- 


period. Bibliography of Captain Cook, R.N. (Sydney, 1928) covers the collections 
in the Mitchell Library of New South Wales and in the Commonwealth Na- 
tional Library. John A. Ferguson’s monumental Bibliography of Australia has 
been carried down to 1845 in the following volumes: Vol. 1, 1787-1830; Vol. IT, 


1831-1838; Vol. III, 1839-1845 (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1941, 1945, and. 


1951). Only highly selective lists are available to students working in later 
periods. Among these the following may be mentioned: Commonwealth of 
Australia, Oficial Year Book; Cambridge History of the British Empire, Vol. 
VII, Part I (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1933); R. M. Crawford, 
Australia (Hutchinson’s University Library: British Empire History, 1952); 
L. F. Crisp, The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia 
(Longman’s in association with the Wakefield Press, Adelaide, 1949; Yale 
‘University Press, New Haven, 1949); C. Hartley Grattan (ed.), Australia 
(University of California Press, Berkeley, 1947); U. S. Library of Congress, 
Division of Bibliography, A Selected List of References on Australia (Washing- 
ton, 1942). Students visiting Australia are advised to avail themselves of the 
resources of the Mitchell wing of the New South Wales Library, Sydney, and 
the Commonwealth National Library, Canberra, where intelligent, cooperative 
. staffs and rich resources are available. The Commonwealth National Library 
‘began its Annual Catalogue of Australian Publications with the year 1936 (Can- 
berra, 1937) and its Public Affairs Information Service launched a monthly 
Subject List to Current Literature in July, 19465. 
‘Invaluable for an understanding of the manners, morals, and politics of 
Australia in the 1880’s and ’90’s is the Bulletin, published weekly in Sydney 


from 1880 on. This great independent journal of opinion crusaded for repub- . 


licanism, a democratic franchise, and a united Australia. It was bitterly opposed 
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to sectarianism in politics, hypocrisy in social life, and Chinese immigration. 
The Sydney Morning Herald, published for over a hundred years and popularly 
known as “Old Granny Herald,” is still the leading newspaper of Australia’s 
largest city. It is strongly antilabor in slant, but its news coverage is good 
and it carries excellent special articles. 

Rich material on both the early trade union movement and the organization 
of the Labor party is to be found in labor journals. The Worker (Queensland) 
was launched in Brisbane in 1890 and until 1892 was edited by the brilliant 
William Lane, who crusaded for socialism and the “new unionism.” Started 
independently somewhat later was the Worker (Sydney), later rechristened the 
Australian Worker, which became the official organ of the powerful Australian 
Workers’ Union. Among the more interesting present-day journals are Common 
Cause, official mouthpiece of the militant Miners’ Federation of Australia; 
Railroad, the organ of the Australian Railway’s Union; and the Wesiralian 
Worker, official newspaper of the Australian Workers’ Union in Western Aus- 
tralia. Party organs include the weekly Standard, published by the New South 
Wales Labor party from 1943 to 1951, and the Tribune (Sydney), the official 
newspaper of the Australian Communist party. Unlike Britain, Australia has 
no Labor daily. 

The scholarly and professional journals published in Australia are limited in 
number but include material of great value. The Australian Law Journal, 
published monthly since 1927 (Law Book Co., Sydney), is the organ of the legal 
profession. The Australian Outlook, launched in 1947 by the Australian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, includes excellent articles on a wide variety of 
topics. Fhe most valuable periodical of general circulation is the Australian 
Quarterly, published by the Australian Institute of Political Science, Sydney, 
since 1929. It has recently added a department entitled “Political Review,” 
by Goeffrey Sawer, Professor of Law at the National University, which is of 
special value to Americans endeavoring to keep abreast of developments in 
Australia. Economic Record, published since 1925 as the journal of the Economic 
Society of Australia and New Zealand, includes studies on a wide range of top- 
ics. Articles of high quality appear in Historical Studies; Australia and New . 
Zealand, published twice yearly since 1941 under the auspices of the University 
of Melbourne. Among its regular features are lists of theses under way in 
Australasian universities, and accessions of manuscripts. Public Administration, 
published since 1937 as the journal of the Australian regional groups of the 
Institute of Public Administration, includes excellent articles and book reviews. 
One of the more recent additions to the professional journals is Social Horizons, 
launched in 1945 by the Australian Institute of Sociology. The Journal and 
Proceedings of the Royal Australian Historical Society, now in its thirty-ninth 
year, includes many excellent papers. Articles on Australia in Round Table 
(London) are less good than those for some other areas but, nevertheless, are 
a useful guide to current developments. 

The student of politics will find rich material in the publications of the vari- 
ous political parties. For the Australian Labor party, complete records are 
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available of the proceedings of interstate conferences and of the annual meet- 
ings of the New South Wales party. Handbooks, including the constitution 
and rules of the party, are published for all states. Forming the Liberal Party of 
Australia is a useful record of the conferences leading to the organization of 
the present-day Liberal party. Current basic documents are published periodi- 
cally by the federal secretariat of the party in a pamphlet entitled Liberal 
Platform and Federal. Constitution. Also available are the constitutions and 
platforms of the state divisions of the Liberal party. Publications of the Coun- 
try party include the platforms and policy statements of the federal party, 
and constitutions and rules of state organizations in Queensland, New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Western Australia. In South Australia, the Country party 
_ is served by the Liberal and Country League. The New South Wales party 
publishes the Countryman, a journal which has a wide circulation in rural areas. 
The Communist party publishes its constitution, its conference proceedings, 
and a wide variety of campaign literature. The Communist Review, a monthly 
organ of “theory and practice of the Australian Communist Party,” began 
publication in 1941. 


II 


For those unfamiliar with Australia’s heritage, environment, and character 
probably the best introduction is C. Hartley Grattan, Introducing Australia 
(first published 1942; rev. ed., John Day, N. Y., 1947). A useful symposium is 
the volume on Australia (University of California Press, Berkeley, 1947), 
edited by Grattan, which appeared in the United Nations Series. Two brief 
but excellent interpretive studies by distinguished historians are: W. K. Han- 
cock, Australia (Ernest Benn, London, 1930; Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1981), 
and R. M. Crawford, Australia (Hutchinson’s University Library: British 
Empire History, 1952). A study somewhat confusingly organized but including 
valuable material is Brian C. Fitzpatrick, The Australian People, 1788-1945 
(Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 2nd ed., 1951). 

A book which will make the reader feel the sand and heat of the “outback” 
and appreciate the fortitude and integrity of those who live there, is Francis 
Ratcliffe, Flying Fox and Drifting Sands (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1947). 
The author is an English scientist now permanently attached to the Council ‘ 
for Scientific and Industrial Research at Canberra. 

G. V. Portus, Free, Compulsory and Secular; A Critical Estimate of Austra- 
lian Education (Oxford University Press, London, 1937), is an excellent intro- 
duction to some of the geographical and historical factors which help to explain 
Australia’s centralized system of education. The volume brings together three 
Joseph Payne lectures which this distinguished Australian historian gave 
under the auspices of the British Institute of Education. 

Although Mollie Bayne, The Ausiralian Community (Longman’s, London, 
rev. ed., 1951), was written for school children, adults will find it a good intro- 
duction to the economy and government of Australia. Freedom and Planning ` 
tn Australia (Univ. of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1949), by A. Campbell 
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Garnett, an Australian now teaching philosophy in an American university, is 
a useful elementary study of the social and economic system. In the concluding 
chapters the objectives of each political party are summarized by & representa- 
tive of the group. 

Those in search of solid fare will find several excellent studies of Australia’s 
physiography- and resources. Griffith Taylor, Australia: A Study of Warm 
Environments and Their Effect on British Settlement (Dutton, New York, 1940), 
and S. M. Wadham and G. L. Wood, Land Utilization in Australia (Melbourne 
University Press, Melbourne, 1950), are among the best. A useful symposium 
is G. L. Wood (ed.), Australia: Its Resources and Development (Macmillan, 
New York, 1947). An excellent short introduction is The Australian Environ- 
ment (Melbourne, 1949), prepared for the British Commonwealth Agricultural 
Conference held in Australia in August, 1949, by the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization. 

Some of Australia’s ablest scholars have directed their attention to the 
development and functioning of the economy, and some notable studies are 
available in this field. Edward O. G. Shann, An Economic History of Australia 
(Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1930), is slanted in defense of private 
enterprise. Two standard volumes which will serve as an effective antidote are 
Brian Fitzpatrick, British Imperialism and Australia, 1788-1888: An Economic 
History of Australia (Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1939), and 
The British Empire in Australia: An Economic History, 1884-1981 (Melbourne 
University Press, 1937). J. A. Nauze, Political Economy in Australia; Historical 
Studies (Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1949), is another useful work. 
A brief treatment designed primarily for use in schools is A. G. L. Shaw, The 
Economic Development of Australia (Longman’s, London, rev. ed., 1946). 

Among recent studies of special phases of the economy, political scientists 
will find the following particularly useful: Colin Clark, The Nattonal Income 
of Australia (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1938); Sir Douglas B. Copland, 
The Australian Economy (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 4th ed., 1941), and Aus- 
tralia in the World Crisis, 1929-1948 (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 
1934) ; Orwell de R. Foenander, Industrial Regulations in Australia (Melbourne 
University, Melbourne, 1947), and Studies in Australian Labour Law and Re- 
lations (Melbourne University, Melbourne, 1952); L, F. Giblin, The Growth of 
a Central Bank (Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1951); Lloyd Ross, 
Labor in Australia (American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943); 
E. Ronald Walker, The Australian Economy in War and Reconstruction (Oxford 
University Press, London, 1947). 

Two works which might be termed “classics” are Albert Métin, Le Social- 
isme, sans doctrines (Félix Alcan, Paris, 1901; 2nd ed., 1910), a widely quoted 
study of the early socialist movements in Australia end New Zealand; and Wil- 
liam Pember Reeves, State Experiments in Australia and New Zealand (G. 
Richards, London, 1902; Dutton, N. Y., 1925), by a statesman who played an 
important role in New Zealand politics. 

Henry Bourne Higgins, A New Province for Law and Order (Workers’ Educa- 
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tion Association, Sydney, 1922), is a notable essay on compulsory arbitration 


by a distinguished president of the arbitration court who helped’ shape the: 


policies of that body. 


HI 


In the field of history and biography, important gaps remain to be filled in, 
but the excellence of much of the work already done encourages one to look 
optimistically to the future. 

Although now out-of-date, the Cambridge History of the Britisk Empire: 
Australia (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1933, Vol. VII, Part I), 


includes indispensable material: Among the articles particularly useful for an © 


understanding of present-day issues are the following: F. Alexander, “Australia 
Since the War’; K. H. Bailey, “Self-Government in Australia, 1860-1900”; 
Sir Robert Garran, “The Federation Movement and the Founding of the 
Commonwealth”; W. K. Hancock, “The Commonwealth, 1900-1914”; A. C. V. 
Melbourne, “The Establishment of Responsible Government” ; Sir W. Harrison 
- Moore, “The Constitution and Its Working”; Sir Ernest Scott, “Australia in 
the World War: Political”; E. O. G. Shann, “Economic and Political Develop- 
ment.” The Oficial History of Australia in the War of 1914-1918, edited by C. 
E. W. Bean, is available in twelve volumes (Sydney, 1921-1942). 

For excellent brief, readable treatments of essentials by distinguished 
historians the beginner is referred to Sir Ernest Scott, A Short History of 
Australia (Oxford University Press, 7th ed., rev. by Herbert Burton, 1947), 
and F. L. W. Wood, A Concise History of Australia (Dymock Book Arcade, 
Sydney, 1935). Arthur N. Smith, Thirty Years: The Commonwealth of Ausiralia, 
1901-1981 (Brown Prior & Co., Melbourne, 1933), is a useful political history 
written by a journalist. 

For many periods and aspects of Australian history definitive studies ‘from 
primary sources are still lacking, but examples of meticulous scholarship may 
be cited. Eris M. O’Brien, The Foundation of Australia, 1786-1800 (Sheed & 


Ward, London, 1937; Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 2nd ed., 1950), on the period ~ 


of penal colonization, ranks high on the list. Other excellent studies of coloniza- 
tion are R. B. Madgwick, Immigration into Eastern Australia, 1788-1861 
(Longman’s, London, 1937), and R. C. Mills, The Colonization of Australia, 
1829-42 (Sidgwick & Jackson, London, 1915). H. V. Evatt, Rum Rebellion: A 
Study of the Overthrow of General Bligh (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1938), is 
a study of a crisis in early New South Wales history which is of special interest 


to students of politics. The author, who in the course of his distinguished career 


has been a member of the High Court of Justice and played a prominent part in 
United Nations proceedings, is now leader of the Australian Labor party. 

The standard works on the pastoral period are two volumes by Stephen H. 
Roberts, History of Australian Land Settlement (Melbourne University Press, 
Melbourne, 1924), and The Squatting Age in Australia, 1885-1847 (Melbourne 
University Press, Melbourne, 1935). 

Relatively little work has been done on the history of the respective states. 


$ 
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A. C. V. Melbourne, Early Constitutional Development in Australia: New South 


` Wales, 1788-1866 (Oxford University Press, London, 1934),,is among the 


notable exceptions. Two other studies which merit mention are J. 8. Battye, 
History of Western Australia (Oxford University Press, London, 1924), and A. 
Grenville Price, The Foundation and Settlement of South Australia, 1835-47 
(Melbourne University, Melbourne, 1935). W. A. Townsley, The Struggle for 
Self-Government in Tasmania, 1842-1856 (Government Printer, Hobart, 1951), 
is a recent pioneering study of a colony in which resistance to the transportation 


_ of convicts was involved in the struggle for self-government. 


F. Alexander, Moving Frontiers, an American Theme and tts Application to 
Australian History (Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1947), is an inter- 
esting plea for a reexamination of Australian history in the light of the Turner” 
thesis. 

Although several short histories of the labor movement have been written, ` 
no definitive work is yet available on this controversial and important topic. 
A useful work on the early period is James T. Sutcliffe, A History-of Trade 
Untonism in Australia (Macmillan, Melbourne and London, 1921). This 
appeared originally in the Workers’ Education Series. Probably the best brief 
survey is Brian C. Fitzpatrick, A Short History of the Australian Labor Movement | 
(Rawson’s Bookshop, Melbourne, new enlarged ed., 1944), by a distinguished 
economic historian at one time identified with the militant wing of the Austra- 
lian Labor party. Frankly Communist in its slant is E. W. Campbell, History 
of the Australian Labor Movement: A Marxist Interpretation (Current Book 
Distributors, Sydney, 1945). 

When one turns to biography one finds a few notable works, some superficial 
studies, and many gaps. Biographies which shed much light upon the early 
history and politics of two colonies are M. H. Ellis, Lachlan Macquarie: Hts 
Life, Adventures and Times (Dymock Book Arcade, Sydney, 1947), and Kath- 
leen Fitzpatrick, Sir John Franklin in Tasmania, 1887-1848 (Melbourne 
University Press, Melbourne, 1949). 

Men prominent in the federation movement are the focus of two good biog- 
raphies: Walter L. F. Murdoch, Alfred Deakin: A Sketch (Constable, London . 
and Sydney, 1923); and John Reynolds, Edmund Barton (Angus & Robertson, 
Sydney, 1948). Deakin’s own disappointing account of this important period 
will be found in Alfred Deakin, The Federal Story; The Inner History of the 
Federal Cause (Robertson & Mullens, Melbourne, 1944). 

Indispensable to students interested in the Labor party are H. V. Evatt, 
Australian Labour Leader: The Story of W. A. Holman and the Labour Move- ` 
ment (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 3d ed., 1945), and Lloyd Ross, William 
Lane and the Australian Labor Movement (Forward Press, Sydney, 1938). The 
former is a history and an interpretation of the politics of New South Wales 
and the Commonwealth, as well as a biography of one of Australia’s great 
political leaders; the lettori is the story of a brilliant journalist who was identi- 
fied with the socialist wing of the Queensland labor movement and who 
organized the ill-fated “New Australia” expedition to South America. An ex- 
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cellent brief sketch of an early labor leader is Clive Turnbull, Bluestone: The 
Story of James Stephens, Leader of the Early Eight Hours Movement (Hawthorn 
Press, Melbourne, 1945). | 

. William G. Spence, one of the founders of the Australian Workers’ Union aad 
the Labor party, has written his account of these early struggles in Australia’s 
Awakening: Thirty Years in the Life of an Australian Agitator (The Worker, 
Brisbane, 1942). First published in 1909, it includes material not readily 
available elsewhere. f 

Nettie Palmer, Henry Bourne Higgins (G. G. Harrup, 1931), is a notable 
biography of a distinguished “charter” member of the Commonwealth Court 

of Arbitration and Conciliation. 

An excellent analysis of federal politics, as walls as a keen interpretation of the 
` career of a Liberal statesman who was active during the first thirty years of the 
Commonwealth, is L. F. Fitzhardinge, ‘Political and Public Life of Sir Littleton 
Ernest Groom,” in Nation Building in Ausiralia; The Life and Work of Str 
Littleton Ernest Groom (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1941). 

In the absence of full-length studies, mention should be made of the excellent 
short sketches in Vance Palmer, National Portraits (Angus & Robertson, Syd- 
ney, 1940). 

William Morris Hughes, the statesman whose public activity spanned sixty 
years and two world wars, and who at different times led both the Labor and 
Nationalist parties, wrote two volumes of memoirs: Crusis and Crusades: Tales | 
of Bygone Days (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1947); and Policies and Poten- 
tates (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1950). Although something of the flavor of 
the man may be gained frorn these reminiscences, neither they nor a popular 
biography, Frank C. Browne, They Called Him Billy: A Biography of the Rt. 
Hon. W. M. Hughes (Peter Huston, Sydney, 1946), are safe guides to his place 
in history. Fortunately, the task of writing a full-scale biography of Hughes 
has been undertaken by L. F. Fitzhardinge, Reader in Sources of Australian 
History at the National University, who is admirably equipped for the task.! 
One may safely anticipate that the completed work will be a major contribution 
to the literature of the field. 

Another important work which will be awaited eagerly is a biography of 
J. B. Chifley, the late leader of the Labor party, by L. F. Crisp, Professor of 
Political Science, Canberra University College. 


IV 


Turning to those studies falling directly in the fields of political science and 
public law, one may begin with works on the Commonwealth Constitution. 
Two which were for years the standard books on the making and early develop- 
ment of the Constitution are John Quick and Robert R. Garran, The Annotated 


i Mr. Fitzhardinge is the author of “W. M. Hughes in New South Wales Politics, 
1890-1900,” Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Australian Historical Society, Vol. 37, 
Part III (December, 1951), as well as of the Groom biography cited above. 
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Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 
1901), and W. Harrison Moore, The Constitution of the Commonwealth of . 
Australia (Sweet and Maxwell, Melbourne and London, 2nd ed., 1910). A use- 
ful and important recent addition in the field by a distinguished jurist is H. 8. 
Nicholas, The Australian Constitution (Law Book Co., of Australia, Sydney, 
1948). The volume includes helpful analytical notes, the texts of many impor- 
tant acts and agreements, and the text of the Constitution. A pioneer volume 
in a field hitherto largely neglected is George W. Paton (ed.), The Commonwealth 
of Australia: the Development of Its Laws and Constitution (Stevens, London, 
1952), which is the second volume in a series on the development of the laws 
and constitutions of the British Commonwealth. The following chapters are 
especially usefully to the political scientist: “(Constitutional Law,” by Geof- 
frey Sawer; “Law and Legal Institutions Affecting the Rural Economy,” by 
S. M. Wadham; and “Social Services,” by T. Kewley. A useful collection of 
leading cases with helpful explanatory and critical notes will be found in 
Geoffrey Sawer, Cases on the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia 
(Law Book Co. of Australia, Sydney, 1948). 

A standard work on an interesting constitutional problem is H. V. Evatt, 
The King and His Dominion Governors: A Study of the Reserve Powers of the 
Crown in Great Britain and the Dominions (Oxford University Press, London, 
1936). W. A. Holman, The Australian Constitution: Its Interpretation and Amend- ` 
ment (Law Book Co. of Australia, Sydney, 1928), reflects the ideas of one of 
labor’s early leaders. 

The problem of striking a satisfactory balance between federal and state 
powers, which has never been happily solved in Australia, has claimed the 
attention of British and American, as well as of Australian, scholars. Australia 
is included in the general study by K. C. Wheare; Federal Government (Oxford 
University Press, London, 1947). The views of a distinguished group of scholars 
who participated in two seminars arranged as part of Australia’s Jubilee cele- 
bration are brought together in Geoffrey Sawer (ed.), Federalism: An Australian 
Jubilee Study (published for the Australian National University by F. W. 
Cheshire, Melbourne, 1952). l i 

Federalism was the earliest Australian problem to elicit the interest of 
American political scientists and two useful studies bave resulted: E. M. Hunt, 
American Precedents in Australian Federation (Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1930); and K. O. Warner, An Introduction to Some Problems of Australian 
Federation (University of Washington Press, Seattle, 1933). A more recent 
study by an Australian scholar who is skeptical of the value of federalism is 
Gordon Greenwood, The Future of Australian Federalism: A Commentary on 
the Working of the Constitution (Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1946). 
D. H. Drummond, Australia’s Changing Constitution; No States or New States 
(Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 2nd ed., 1946), is a defense of federalism and an 
appeal for new states by one of the leaders of the Country party. Many of the 
forums of the Australian Institute of Political Science have been concerned 


with problems of federalism and papers delivered at these sessions, most of 
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which are available in published form, are valuable contributions to the litera- 
ture of the field. . 

Until recently no comprehensive study of Australian government, Common- 
wealth or state, was available, and the subject was not recognized in university 
programs, About a hundred pages were devoted to Australia in Viscount 
Bryce’s Modern Democracies (Macmillan, New York, 1921), and certain aspects 
of its government were covered in A. B. Keith, Responsible Government in the 
Dominions (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 2nd ed., 1928). More recently Australia 
was included in Democracy in the Dominions (University of Toronto Press, 
Toronto, 2nd ed., 1952), a first-rate comparative study by the Canadian 
scholar, Alexander Brady. A reassuring sign of interest in this neglected field 
is the appearance of two recent general studies by Australians. The first full- 
length study of the democratic parliamentary institutions of the Common- 
wealth appeared on the eve of its fiftieth anniversary: L. F. Crisp, The Parlia- 
mentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia (Longman’s Green, Mel- 
bourne and London, in association with the Wakefield Press, Adelaide, 1949; 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1949), is a work of permanent value by the 
Professor of Political Science at Canberra University College. An indispensable 
supplement to Crisp’s book is Geoffrey Sawer, Australian Government Today 
(Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1948; 2nd ed., 1952), which gives 
an admirable, brief, and lucid description of the salient features of the govern- 
ments of the states as well as of the Commonwealth. An introductory treat- 
ment more limited in scope is Thomas P. Fry, Australian Contributions to the 
Evolution of Parliamentary Government (University of Queensland Papers, 
Faculty of Law; Vol. I, No. 1, 1947). 

Two books designed primarily for the layman will be useful to the spe¢ialist. 
John E. Edwards, Parliament and How It Works (Canberra, 1945), is a descrip- 
tion of the organization and procedure.of the. Commonwealth Parliament by 
the Clerk of the Senate. The second is a sympathetic treatment by a journalist 
with long experience at Canberra: Warren Denning, Inside Parliament (Aus- 
tralasian Publishing Co., Sydney, 1946). A useful pamphlet, written by a divi- 
sional returning officer for Commonwealth elections, is E. P. Senior, Australian” 
Systems of Voting (Current Book Distributors, Sydney, 1946). 

` To F. A. Bland, the first professor of public administration in Australia, . 
‘scholars are indebted for several studies in this field. Shadows and Realities 
of Government; an Introduction to the Study of Organization of the Administrative 
Agenctes of Government with Special Reference to New South Wales (Workers’ 
Educational Association of N.S.W., Sydney, 1923) stresses the difficulty of draw- 
ing a line between politics and administration. Government in Australia: Selected 
Readings (Government Printer, Sydney,’ 2nd ed., 1944) deals mainly with 
administrative problems. Planning in the Modern State (Angus & Robertson,’ 
Sydney, 2nd ed., 1945) is a reappraisal of Australian government in the light 
of the emergence of the “social service” state. An excellent analysis of recruit- 
ment policies and methods is Robert S. Parker, Public Service Recruitment in 
Australia (Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1942). The writer, who 
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served in the public service of New South Wales before writing the book and 
who was at one time on the staff of Canberra University College, is now Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Victoria University College, Wellington. F. W. 
Eggleston, State Socialism in Victoria (P: S. King & Son, London, 1982), is a 
study of administrative problems created by the growth of government cor- 
porations in Victoria, by a distinguished statesman who was active in the public 
life of Victoria and the Commonwealth. 

Local government is a field largely unexplored, but two recent studies are 
valuable additions to the: scanty material available: Alan Davies, Local 
Government in Victoria (Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1951); and 
J. R. H. Johns, Metropolitan Government in Western Australia (University of 
Western Australia Text Books Board, Perth, 1950). 

Until recently the interpretation of parties and politics has been left largely 
to journalists and participants in the struggle. Useful material on the origin of 
the Labor party and the solidarity controversy is-included in George Black, 
History of the New South Wales Political Labour Party (Sydney, 1910). The 
judgments are those of a participant in the struggle and should be read with 
that in mind. Charles A. Bernays, Queensland Polttics During Sixty Years, 
1859-1919 (Government Printer, Brisbane), is written by a civil servant and 
the emphasis is personal and anecdotal. 

An illuminating account of the tangled series of events leading to the split 
in the Labor party during the depression of the 1930’s, written by a journalist 
who was at Canberra during the events, is Warren Denning, Caucus Crisis: 
The Rise and Fall of the Scullin Government (Cumberland Argus, Parramatta, 
N.S.W., 1937). V. G. Childe, How Labour Governs: A Study of.Workers’ Repre- 
sentation in Australia (Labour Publishing Co., London, 1923), is an informative 
and provocative but tantalising study of the internal politics of the N.S.W: 
Labour party from its organization to the early 1920’s. From 1919 to 1921 the 
writer was private secretary to the Premier of New South Wales, but he is now 
a university professor of prehistoric European archaeology and Director of the 
Institute of Archaeology in England. A very different interpretation of New 
South Wales politics in a later period is given in J. T. Lang, Communism in 
Australia (Century Publication, Sydney, 1945). The author, who was the storm 
center of labor polities for a generation, tends to associate all left-wing groups 
with Communism. M. H. Ellis, The Garden Path (Land Newspapers Ltd., 
Sydney, 1949), although more objective, is slanted in the same direction. 

Although Australia abounds in political gossip, “muckraking” studies have 
seldom appeared in book’form. An exception is Frank J. Hardy, Power Without 


. Glory (Realist Printing and Publishing Co., Melbourne, 1950). The publication 


of this fictionalized but thinly disguised tale of “machine politics” in oe 
was followed by a sensational (but unsuccessful) suit for libel. 

Comprehensive, objective analyses of the structure and functioning of 
parties are few. Hancock’s interpretive work, Australia, cited above, includes 
material on parties. Another brief, provocative sketch is G. V. Portus, ‘Political 
Parties,” Australian Institute of International Affairs, Australian Policies, 
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Political and Strategic (Supplementary Papers, Series D, No. 1, 1938). To these 
vignettes, two longer studies have recently been added. F. W. (Sir Frederic) 
Eggleston is a distinguished elder statesman who has played a prominent part 
in Australian public life for many years and his book, Reflections of an Austra- 
lian Liberal (F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne, published for the Australian National 
- University, 1953), is partly an analysis of the structure and policies of present- 
day parties and partly an appeal for a revival of liberalism. The book includes a 
series of tables showing the vote for members of the Commonwealth House and 
Senaste, 1901-1951, and the composition of federal and state governments for 
each year since federation, which scholars will find invaluable. A second recent, 
comprehensive study is Louise Overacker, The Australian Party System (Yale 
University Press, New Haven, and Oxford University Press, London, 1952). 

Among the discussions ‘of political issues by political leaders, several are 
worth citing. W. M. Hughes, The Case for Labour (Workers.Trustees, Sydney, 
1910), is a defense by an early leader of Labor, identified.above. The emphasis 
of H. V. Evatt, Liberalism in Australia (Sweet and Maxwell, London, and 
Law Book Co., Sydney, 1918), is largely historical. Robert-G. Menzies, The 
Forgotten People (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1948), which brings together 
a series of-radio addresses, is a useful guide to the ideas of the present leader of 
the Liberal party. The aims and policies of the Labor party in the postwar 
, period, 1945-1951, as well as of its late leader, are reflected in J. B. Chifley, 
Things Worth Fighting For, a volume of speeches selected and arranged by 
A. W. Stargardt (Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1952). 

Problems of foreign policy are only beginning to claim the attention of schol- 
ars. Between the world wars, the Australian Institute of International Affairs 
published several useful studies, among them Australian Foreign Policy, 
1986-1936 (published for use at the sixth conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1936) ; Australia in the Commonwealth (Australian Economic Policies, 
Series B); Australia and the Pacific (Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
1944). 

F. W. Eggleston, Australia in World Affairs (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 

1946), is a collection of speeches and articles of the statesman identified above, 
. whose career included diplomatic service. Sir John Latham, later Chief Justice 
of the High Court, is the author of Australia and the British Commonwealth 
(Macmillan, London, 1929). Foreign Policy of Australia (Angus & Robertson, 
Sydney, 1945) and Australia in World Affairs (Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 
1946) are valuable collections of speeches and articles by H. V. Evatt, who 
served as Minister for External Affairs, 

À recent book by an American, written largely from official sources, is Werner 
Levi, American-Ausiralian Relations (University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis, 1947). Nicholas Mansergh, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs: 
Problems of External Policy, 1981-1939 (Oxford University Press, London, 
1952),. prepared under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, is a valuable study covering a wide scope. 

' W. Macmahon Ball, Professor of Political Science at the University of Mel- 
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bourne, who served as a member of the Allied Council for Japan, has written 
two critical analyses of Far Eastern problems and policies: Japan, Enemy or 
Ally? (Cassell, London; rev. and enlarged ed., John Day Co., New York, 
1949); and Notes on Nationalism and Communism in East Asta (Melbourne 
University Press, Melbourne, 1952). Although written for school children, R. 
M. Crawford, Ourselves and the Pacific (Melbourne University Press, 3rd ed. 
rev., 1952), is of value to adults as well, 

More specialized in emphasis are Myra Willard, The History of the White 
Australian Policy (Melbourne University Press, Melbourne, 1923); and W. D. 
Borrie, Population Trends and Policies; A Study in Australian and World 
Demography (Australasian Publishing Co., Sydney, 1948). 

In concluding this section, it may be well to emphasize that although articles 
in journals, and papers published by the Australian Institute of Political 
Science, are not listed above, material of great importance will be found there. 
Also, scholars visiting Australian universities and libraries will do well to seek 
out theses and manuscripts as yet unpublished, “for as has been pointed out 
recently by an Australian, “too much original research, especially in the social 
sciences, at present never gets beyond the walls of the classroom; some other 
countries suffer from an endless outpouring of academic pamphlets but we are 
far from that position in Australia.” 

Lovisn OVERACEER. 

Wellesley College. 


2? Geoffrey Sawer, in a review of T. P. Fry’s Australian Contributions to the Evolution of 
Parliamentary Government, in Historical Studies—Ausiralia and New Zealand, Vol. 3, pp. 
349-50 (Feb., 1949). ` 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Holmes-Laski Letters: The Correspondence of Mr. Justice Holmes and Harold 
J. Laski, 1916-1986. Vols. I and II. Evrrep sy Marx DeWo.re Hows. 


(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1953. Pp. xvi, 1650. 
$12.50.) 


In Causeries de Lundi Sainte-Beuve remarks, eit Chateaubriand: “As 
all who have known M. de Chateaubriand know that those things occupied 
a great place in his life, it follows that these Memoirs, which tell so many 
truths to all the world and about himself, do not, however: contain everything 
about him, unless they are supplemented by a commentary.” This vast Holmes- 
Laski Cantennondence: somewhat esoteric in bibliophil reference and pepperings 
in Greek and Latin but of undoubted future interest, properly enough carries no 

- guch additional commentary—although we are told that omissions have been 
made, dictated by “the limits set. by the caution of British publishers,” pre- 
sumably about libel. (The comments of Sir Ernest Barker, Harold Laski’s 
Oxford tutor, about the earlier years would be peculiarly illuminating.) 
Nevertheless, a large number of conversations between public figures. are here 
recorded. In some cases all present are now dead. The professional concern 
of the future historian and student of politics will be how far the records 
are in good faith and reliable. The commentary, therefore, here even more 
than with Chateaubriand, is strictly necessary. f 

In these letters we see an almost grandpaternal relation of the correspondents. 
Indeed in corresponding with Laski, who had what Holmes calls his capacity 
“to wiggle himself in,” Holmes declares he feels “like the Vicar of Wakefield 
corresponding with the Prime Minister.” On the one side is the debonaire 

`- Associate Justice, the friends of his youth mostly dead, himself part Nestor, 
part Voltairean philosophe; tough-minded (an “adult male” is the favored term); 
sceptical of all nonsense about natural rights when the ultimate issue is who 

_can kill whom; in revolt against his Boston upbringings and relishing a bit of 
neat blasphemy; a rationalist foe of all clergy, but cloaked by a venerable age 
and an immense respectability. On the other side, we have the precociqus youth, 
twenty-three when the story begins; ready with slashing literary judgements; 
admiring Lytton Strachey but summing up Marx as “somewhat scatter- 
brained” who “can’t think organically”; much more than, in Judge Learned | 
Hand’s phrase “a smart chap,” full of what has been called “intellectual fizz.” 
He is immensely flattered by the correspondence, but has a more than feminine 
gift for saying, when he chooses, what others will wish to hear; a. fastidious 
aspirant dedicated to “fine thought” and the exhilarating adventure of ideas— 

“that fellow just breathed mind of the highest quality,” he says of Leslie 
Stephen; himself in such pell-mell reaction against the orthodox Judaism of 
his father as almost thereby to explain his theory of authority in the state; ` 
with an almost religious enthusiasm for atheism; thinking that “sometimes a 
bathe in blood can change the world.” “What swoops down on me is the bar- 
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riers between things, not their unity.” This comment in the earliest letters may 
provide the key to the whole position, may indicate something more funda-. 
mental than any liberalism of his first phases, and may explain his conviction 
that all pursuit of social harmony is bogus and cowardly evasion of. “facts.” 
“I take it that the interests of capital and labour are irreconcilable in funda- 
mentals.” It is extremely important to note that Laski began as a biology stu- 
dent, an admirer of Galton, until warned by his tutor, Julian Huxley’s col- 
league, that he had not the appropriate mind. In tke earlier letters those who 
know only the later career will be surprised to read the creed: “I am a Dar- 
winian ... merely by education John Smith won’t become Adam Smith.” As 
for Marx, so with him, the struggle for survival, unredeemed by the religious 
bond of fraternity, ended by becoming the social war & l’outrance of classes, 
where the weak voice of reason was merely an echo from private worlds of ex- 
perience determined by chances of birth. 

The position of Mr. Justice Holmes in legal history is assured and not much 
affected by these letters of a veteran, a fine old heathen if ever there was one. 
He expresses a very (modern) American, approximately pragmatic but in the 
last analysis Hobbesian and (in this reviewer’s opinion) quite deplorable view 
of the bases of law. If there is, as President Eisenhower’s Inaugural Address sug- 
gests, a revival of Stoic-Christian natural law doctrine, the trend will be away 
from him. Of socialists he declared, without demur irom his young friend,.that 
he had never read one “that I didn’t think talked drool . . . some essays by the 
great Webb .. . I thought were slobber.” However, of a particular viewpoint, 
shaped in the mood of aggressive competition of the last century, he is a most 
distinguished expositor. 

The case of Laski, here illuminated, is more complex. This reviewer recalls 
being bitterly castigated by a distinguished professor of the London School of 
Economics for describing Laski as a genius, even if on a amall scale. It is in- 
deed amazing that neither Harvard nor Yale chose to give him even an assist- 
ant professorship. Maybe Mr. Holmes made him and spoiled him. He had his 
own notions of a good time: “we destroyed a goodly number of existing reputa- 
tions, that always seems to me quite the most pleasing way of being malicious”’; 
there is “that place between malice and wit where wisdom dwells.” He was a 
brilliant arecdotalist, a most learned man; his earlier liberal work, before he 
aspired to write corrective footnotes to Marx, will remain against criticism; in 
his later years political colleagues found him pompous to the point of boredom. 
He was never as influential on either side of the Atlantic as the other side sup- 
posed. Generous to a fault towards his protegés and those who accepted his 
patronage, he was not only arrogant but waspishly vindictive to those who op- 
posed his purposes. His political judgement—in 192) when he expected civil war 
in Britain; in 1921, when he allowed Lloyd George ten years more power; in 
1931, when he spoke of a Labour victory; and onwards—was quite singularly 
poor. In this Correspondence neither Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morrison, nor (by name) 
Mr. Bevin earns méntion, although one gathers that, in 1924, the dockers turned 
to Laski to win their case. In public a partisan to the finger tips, this did not pre- 
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vent for Laski attempts at ‘a correspondence with Premier Baldwin, which 
maybe earned the encomium that Laski was dictator of Labour party theory. 
That he was able, as he stated, to regard the English “with the attachment of 
an outsider” perhaps explains why, later, for long Ernest Bevin declined to re- 
ply to his letters and Attlee advised him that his best service to the party 
would be to keep quiet. ` 

Truth to tell, Laski was a species of academic Baron Munchausen—a matter 
` which gravely concerns the future historian and makes ‘‘commentaries” im- 
perative. From the days of C. M. Lloyd, of the London School and the New 
Statesman, to the present, the stories come back. This reviewer, in some cases 
from direct knowledge and-elsewhere by written inquiry, is aware of inaccura- 
cies of statement, feeding to a soaring vanity, which, even when small, like 
Quida’s famous statement “none rowed as fast as stroke,” give the case away. 
The unkind would have a brutal name for this corruption of the currency, that 
circulates among men of integrity, stich as has long ceased to be amusing. With 
our own ears we have heard Laski describing apocryphal conversations with 
the King (whose constitutional position he endeavoured—without having “a 
drop of English blood in his veins,” as he says—to redefine). His claim has been 
heard of that he was due to go to the House of Lords, there to lead his party— 
an allegation which, on the highest authority, can be stated to have been manu- 
factured out of whole cloth, unsupported by a tittle of truth. The historian of 
the future will be wise to accept no statement from this source without inde- 
pendent confirmation.' The judgement of a kinsman that “I don’t think I have 
known anyone in the world so conceited,” is condoned when one finds him dis- 
missing Gandhi as, if the salt of the earth, yet an “intolerable bore,” and as hav- 
ing “no political sense whatever,” or.when, at the time of the 1931 Conference, 
we were coolly told: “Sankey made me try to bring the Mohammedans to rea- 
son and I-had their leader” (who does not impinge enough on Laski’s conscious- 
ness to rise beyond anonymity) “here for hours trying to find a ‘basis for dis- 
cussion.” One recalls the apocryphal remark of Poincaré: “Laski, we have 
gone into the Ruhr. Now what shall we do with it?” It is pitiful. : 

Let us ascend from this mire of human frailty. Laski had a most brilliant 
intellect, spoiled by defects of character. It is yet by his work in theory that he 
will be judged. Indeed he sought to summon his contemporaries to that bar. 
M. Julien Benda speaks of a treason of the clerks because of a bitter partisan- 
ship. Perhaps Benda is wrong. There is yet a graver charge. Laski alleged, in 
the libel case which he lost with costs, that he did not declare that the forcible 
overthrow of present government lay in history’s near-inevitabilities. His social 


1 In December, 1921 Laski claimed, in a letter to Holmes (Vol. 1, p. 386) that he had 
been seeing Winston Churchill once a week for a month for as long as one and a half hours, 
in personal argument, and that he had submitted a formula for settlement of the Irish 
question, which was in the end almost verbally accepted. On May 13, 1953, this reviewer 
received a written message from Sir Winston Churchill that he ‘does not remember ever 
having heard of him [Laski] in connection with the Irish settlement of 1921.” A check 


of certain academic references produces not dissimilar results. 
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philosophy was yet, as touching current events, deeply pessimistic, even more 
Darwinian than Marxist, and explained his statement that, if Britain had to ` 
choose between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., she would, he knew, choose the 
U.S.S.R. In`his posthumous Dilemma of Our Times, he not only sees in Mr. 
Churchill the organizer “of the counter-revolution,” but says: “The Truman 
doctrine, as soon as it is seriously applied, means the endowment with American 
strength of all the interests which seek to prevent the working class from win- 
ning its place in the sun.” It was rather of this view that he was proud as Luci- 
fer, and this which was distinctive, than that detestation of those who “im- 
pose a yoke worse than slavery” on humble folk from vulgar lust for profit, 
which distinction was characteristic of many good men whom he frankly de- 
spised. Whatever his early doubts, the pessimist in him had overwhelmed, in 
the noise of arms of the social war, the apologist, with Russell, of scientific 
rationalism. The “red-blooded” or “masculine” approach seemed to be that of 
condoning massacre on a scale that made the French Revolution pale, since it 
was necessary in the ungodly Darwinian struggle. One must not (who knows 
why?) cause pain, it seems, except when having malicious fun or “when neces- 
sary.” When is “necessary”? The answer must depend upon our judgement of 
the human capacity for peaceful change, the old order yielding to the new. 
“Thus far,” says Laski, “in history all the evidence is against this assumption.” 
Christian civilization rests on certain fundamental affirmations, however 
imperfectly implemented. Whether these affirmations can be made is today 
of critical importance for civilization and survival. Marxo-Darwinism (and neo- 
Darwinism is the more dangerous part of the compound) is, to put the matter 
mildly, not one of the affirmations. The comment about Christian affirmations 
holds true of the civilization of Islam and of the orthodox Judaism of Nathan 
Laski, Harold’s father. The affirmations of the three have much in common. A 
civilization fails when, in Malraux’s words, “it doubts its own credentials.” 
With a brilliant pen and clever mind, deeply believing a Napoleon to be less in- 
fluential than those who hold the pen, and spurred on by a vast ambition, Laski 
encouraged pessimistic doubt and, culturally, as much as any single man of our 
age, sold the pass of the West, substituting the mood of defeatism for that of re- 
form. The particular good he did (for example as a busy arbitrator who did not 
in principle approve of arbitration) must not be overlooked, nor yet his early ad- 
versities which brewed the poison of resentments. But to know much of talent 
is not to forgive all but to demand much. It would be more a hypocrisy than a 
deliberate act of charity not to make on him the same comment that he made on 
Lord Keynes: “Keynes’ personality seems to me not a national asset.” Had he 
lived and his influence been greater than in fact it was, he might have made 
inevitable a schism in the Labour party of Britain, by causing the revolt of those 
unable to share his views, and maybe even the establishment there, as else- 
where exists in Europe, of a Christian Social party. His high water mark in 
this connection was perhaps his preface of praise in 1948 to the Communist 
Manifesto of Karl Marx, of whom he nevertheless declared, “really I loathe the 
fellow.” The bulk of his compatriots, if such he regarded them ( Vol. I, pp. 113, 
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303), he seems to dismiss as “servile.” He provides, I will therefore say, to his 
contemporaries, not a lighthouse signal but a -wrecker’s lamp. The skilful * 
mariner will note and avoid it. In the relevant words of M. Sainte-Beuve: 
“And why should I not speak of him?.. . the time of illusions and indulgence 
is past; it is absolutely necessary to speak truths.” 

GEORGA CATLIN. 
University of California, Berkeley. .. i 


The Political System: An Inquiry into the State of Political Science. By DaviD 
Easton. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1953. Pp. xxiii, 320. $5.00.) 


-~ In this important book an able young political theorist endeavors with con- 
siderable success to show that American political theorists generally are today 
making very little contribution to political science, to indicate the reasons for 
their failure, and- to suggest what he thinks they need to do. Many of his 
specific analyses and arguments meet with this reviewer's approval. For exam- 
ple, his statement of the scope of politics, and his arguments that neither 
“power” nor “the state” is coextensive with the human activities called poli- 
tics, are to me very acceptable. Other examples of what I consider to be good 
judgment and cogent argument could easily be given. My adverse-criticiams of 
the work go to the central conceptions and to the argument of the book as a 
whole. ` 

1. The title and the subtitle are both open to objections but for different 
reasons. By his title, “The Political System,” the author means the aggregate 
of interrelated human activities having to do with the formation and effectua- ` 
tion of community policies for “the authoritative allocation of values for a 
society.” This defines the scope of political studies, ds distinguished from eco- 
nomic, anthropological and sociological studies,-for example, but the book is 
not primarily about political activities or “The Political System.” Instead it is 
mainly about the work of a small number of scholars called political theorists. 

The subtitle, “An Inquiry into the State of Political Science,” is also some- 
what misleading. The author pays some attention to studies in the field of 
political behavior, but mainly he deals with political theory, political theorists, 
and the historians of political thought. Political science in the United States 
émbraces other large fields of scholarahip—public law, public administration, 
political parties, and international relations, for example—none of which 
receive any substantial consideration in this book. In short, the book is mainly 
about political theorists and what they need to do to begin to earn their salt: 

2. The failure of political theorists in the United States to provide political 
scientists with any significant theoretical framework for their studies in either 
the moral or the “causal” branches thereof, is the main theme of the argument 
throughout the book. “Theory has become increasingly remote from the main- 
. stream of political research” (Preface, p. ix). Despite this asserted failure of 
political theorists, the author argues insistently for the importance of the theo- 
rist in bringing order out of the vast but chaotic and disconnected accumula- 
tions of facts that other students-of politics have provided. Indeed he beems to 
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argue for the continuing need to have an autonomous group of theorists, sepa- 
rate or at least clearly distinguishable from other political scientists. 

How did it come about that political theory has failed so completely and has 
become so irrelevant to the other studies in politics? From a number of scat- 
tered passages in the book (pp. 9, 43, 101, 231, 234-35, 313, 314), I get the im- 
pression that the author believes that once upon a time political theorists and 
political theory were far better than they are today. In that golden age, when- 
ever it was, there were political theorists or social philosophers who grasped and 
combined into vital philosophies both the moral side and the causal or empirical 
side of the study of politics. From those greater days of political theory there 
has been a “decline,” a fall from grace. The assumption seems to be that once 
the original sin or sins have been brought to their attention, present-day poli- 
tical theorists may see the evil of their ways and reform themselves. With more 
modesty than others who have made similar “discoveries,” the author of the 
work before me does not hold himself out as the Messiah who has found the way 
to salvation. i 

3. Ihave grave doubts about this entire interpretation of what has happened, 
and I also doubt that the hoped-for outcome of this appeal to political theorists 
to reform themselves will come to pass. What interests me even more, however, 
is the phraseology in which much of the argument is stated. The pages are heavy 
with “the mood of our age,” “the pessimism of our times,” and similar gloomy 
phrases. The author stands at least part of the time with certain other theorists 
who carry the weight of the world upon their minds (I do not say upon their 
shoulders). They do not seem to be able to recognize change simply as change, 
or to accept the universe as it is or the human race as it has revealed itself 
through the centuries. From their viewpoint almost everything is in decline. 
To dare to speak in their presence of such a thing as progress is to brand oneself 
as an abysmally ignorant person. But having read a great deal of history, and 
having lived through Spengler, Pareto, Toynbee, and other heavy thinkers of 
recent decades without having been infected with their gloom, I simply cannot 
take seriously much of the vague pessimism that I find in some parts of this 


` book. This sort of world-pessimism seems to me to be a disease that is limited in 


its incidence to a small class of intellectuals who take themselves too seriously. 
The rest of the human race is hardly aware of their mental sickness. Fortu- 
nately I find evidences that the author of this book does not have a serious case. 

4. Also characteristic of large sections of the book is a vague, theoretical, 
and sometimes metaphorical language that is rather far removed from politics 
as observable human activity. The vocabulary includes numerous “isms,” 
from behaviorism through communism, empiricism, historicism, historism, opti- 
mism, pessimism, positivism, relationism, relativism, scholasticism, scientism, 
socialism, sociologism, traditionalism, and so on to utilitarianism. At least some 
of these terms are of such doubtful meaning as to have little value in a scientific 
discussion. Also noticeable is the author’s tendency to use abstract collective 
nouns as if they represented real self-operating entities. Thus, “There are few 


social theories that do not show some insight into the problems they seek to 
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solve,...7’ (p. 21) and “Although it had discovered the natural tendency 
towards progress, social science did not deny ttself a further useful role” (p. 
‘15; italics mine). It is men who try to solve problems and who may possibly 
have insights. Social theories and social science are merely collective names for 
the varied results that certain students and writers have produced. They are 
not living entities that have insight or that-“‘seek to solve” problems. ~ 

_ 5. The author’s argument in general is based upon a sort of dichotomy. The 
„study of politics is one, but it has two sides—the moral, or what men would 
do if they were to do right—and the “causal,” or what men do in fact and 
more or less under necessity. For the moral side, the author says there is value 
theory but he does not insist upon any empirical study. To accept empirical 
study for the moral side would be to embrace relativism and that is one of the 
great sins. In this realm, therefore, it is the role of the political theorist to seek 
to clarify his own moral principles to himself, but how this is to be done does 
-hot appear. 

For help in the study of the causal side of politics, there is causal theory 
and there are empirical methods of testing theories. The author clearly believes 
that much more can be done by political theorists in the direction of develop- 
ing causal theories of politics. He apparently expects these theories to be broad 
and general, but of such nature that tn principle they might be tested by em- 
pirical data. Other workers in the study of politics will presumably have to 
analyze these theories and separate them into parts that can be tested empiri- 
cally and then find the ways of so testing them (pp. 315-16). Arguing for “the 
autonomy of theoretical research,” the author does not sufficiently consider 
the alternative of giving the empirical workers better training in theory and in 
research methods so that they can develop their own hypotheses and theories 
more successfully in connection with their specific research projects. ` 

I have a feeling that the time has not yet arrived when all-comprehensive 
theories of politics, such as the author seems to think the theorists should pro- 
duce, can be of much assistance to those workers who are studying men in 
politics at first hand. The general equilibrium theories discussed in Chapter 


11 illustrate what I have in mind. Many tools of research will have to be de- l 


veloped and many limited theories will need to be worked out by well-trained 
students of actual politics before the conditions will be ripe for the Einstein of 
politics to concoct a general field or equilibrium theory. And to ask political 
theorists to assume responsibility for two great areas, that is, for moral theory 
and for political theory in the causal sense, is asking far too much of them. 

~ 6. There are many other things in this book that call for analysis and com- 
ment, Thus while the distinctions made in Chapter 10 between the writings of 
Dunning, Mcllwain, and Sabine are of considerable interest and acuteness, the 
adverse criticism of these men as if they were “American political theorists” 
is, I.think, unjustified. Two of these men were trained as historians, and all 
three in their principal works were writing histories of political thought and 
not pretending to-put forth their own political theories. If their ‘“‘historical ap- 
proach has managed to crush the life out of value theory” (p. 235), if, in short, 
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the value theories in politics discussed by these men were auch frail blossoms 
that they could not stand up against the winds of historical analysis, their 
chances of survival must in any case have been very small. 

But enough of these comments and criticisms. This book still has great merits. 
The author is both modest and optimistic, despite certain overtones of pessim- 
ism. He searches courageously and intelligently for ways in which political 
theorists might contribute more significantly to political science. He is open- 
minded and even friendly toward empirical methods of study. He is moving, 
I believe, in a direction in which there is hope of finding increasing light. 

, WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
~ University of Minnesota. r 


Essays on Church and State. By Lorn Acron. Eprrep sy Dougias WooDRUFF. 
(New York: Viking Press. Pp. vi, 518. $6.00.) 


Lord Acton: A Study in Conscience and Politics. By GERTRUDE HIMMELFARB. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1952. Pp. x, 260. $3.75.) 


Acton’s Political Philosophy: An Analysts. By G. E. Fasnacat. (New York: 
Viking Press. Pp. xiv, 265. $4.00.) 


For the past two decades the reassessment of the Victorians has been pro- 
ceeding apace, and since the war it has conspicuously accelerated—a fact not 
without significance for the student of opinion. The simultaneous appearance 
of these three books relating to Acton (who has not figured prominently in the 
more popular studies) is further evidence of an obvious trend. It could even 
mark the beginning of a cult. 

Acton is a fascinating figure however you look at him, and in some respects 
a tragic one too. He was not only one of the most encyclopedic scholars since 
Comenius, but also a considerable social prophet. And as a public “character” 
affiliated with the aristocracy (both lay and ecclesiastical) of four countries, he 
was a man around whom legends grew even in his own lifetime. Testimony to his 
prodigious learning is incontrovertible. Gladstone, Bryce, Creighton and scores 
of others in the worlds of scholarship and politics bear witness to its astonishing 
range and depth. Andrew White called him “the nearest approach to omnis- 
cience” he had known, and Arnold Toynbee regards him as “‘one of the greatest 
minds among Western historians.” It was commonly said of him that he knew 
everyone in Europe worth knowing and had read every book in Europe worth 
reading (for he was quadrilingual from childhood). Yet despite this fabulous 
erudition, and despite the elaborate preparation he made for a wide variety of 
studies ranging from pagan religions to the French Revolution, he did not write 
a single book. To this day the paralyzing effect of his perfectionist standards 
of scholarship is referred to in British university common rooms as “‘Acton’s 
disease.’’ His influence (and considerable it was) was exerted through journal- 
ism, book reviews, personal contacts with statesmen and scholars, and finally 
after 1895 as Regius Professor at Cambridge University. Since his death fifty- 
one years ago, five volumes of his lectures and essays have been brought out by 
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friends and disciples. Now Mr. Woodruff brings us a sixth consisting of essays 
and book reviews which Acton contributed in his twenties and thirties to the 
Liberal Catholic journals he edited. Of one of those journals Matthew Arnold 
said: “perhaps in no organ of criticism in this country was there so much 
knowledge, so much play of mind.” The contributions here reprinted still re- 
main both a delight and a provocation. But when one has finished these 450 
pages, one is left marvelling at Acton’s conception of the general reader, for 
few but specialists are likely to get much out of them today. The editor pro- 
vides no explanatory notes; on the other hand, he introduces the volume with 
a gracious and scholarly essay giving us the immediate background against 
which the essays were written. , 

Acton merits the critical consideration of social scientists today, however, 
for reasons other than the profundity of his learning and the contributions he 
made to historiography. For him history was more than a tale that is told: it 
was the raw material for a philosophy of social life, and immanent within its 
data were enduring issues to be disentangled and analyzed to the betterment 
of living. Those fundamental issues that troubled him unceasingly for most of 
half a century are the same that beset the world today, so that there is literal 


truth in Miss Himmelfarb’s contention that “he is, indeed, one of our great | 


contemporaries.” Acton’s teaching may thus be likened to a rich fugue in which 
he interweaves the variations on several recurrent themes: in particular, the 
nature of freedom, the relation of values to property and power, the problem 
of Church and state, and the implications of ideology for the political process. 
And as counterpoint to those themes run his four emphatic repudiations: 
namely, of racialism, of autocracy, of majoritarianism, and of nationalism. 

Acton’s appeal is especially cogent for our generation because of the dis- 
tinctive quality of his politics. This Anglo-Bavarian aristocrat grew into an 
uncompromising liberal, defiant of autocracy in the Church as well as in the 
state, believing passionately in both the sovereignty of the individual con- 

-~ geience and the corporative organization of society. But his was essentially: a 
Christian liberalism in striking contrast to the classic liberalism that derived 
from French rationalism and Benthamite utilitarianism. For whereas the latter 
‘rested essentially on an optimistic view of the malleability of human nature, 
Acton’s liberalism was firmly grounded on the pessimistic conception of origi- 
nal sin—a postulate he immortalized in his best-known epigram about the cor- 
rupting consequences of power. It is this fact that makes him the fellow of 
Maritain and the French MRP thinkers today. 

All these matters are effectively set forth by Miss Himmelfarb in her able 
monograph. It is, she says, “not so much the biography of a life as the biography 
of a mind.” This is not an easy distinction to sustain, though on the whole she 
sustains it successfully. Her purpose is to present Acton’s thought as developing 

_in response to the personal and public issues that confronted him. She makes 
us appreciate the astonishing precocity of the young Munich-trained scholar 
who began to be a public influence at the age of 24. She communicates to us the 
zeal with which he returned to England to establish a sort of lay apostolate of 
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his own to proclaim Liberal Catholicism and convince the obscurantists (es- 
pecially in the hierarchy) that Catholic Christianity had nothing to fear from 
the new learning, either historical or scientific. She makes us feel the anguish of 
his failure, both in that and in his momentous struggle to prevent Pius IX from 
proclaiming the dogma of papal infallibility. And with remarkable sympathy 
she enables us to see how, in the course of this unfolding, his politics changed 
from a Burkean Toryism that accepted the deliverance of history to a Glad- 
stonian Liberalism that virtually repudiated it. Yet from beginning to end he 
never lost his profound Catholic piety. The man who called. the papacy the 
` “fiend skulking behind the Crucifix” could also say “I am not conscious that I 
ever in my life held the slightest shadow of a doubt about any dogma of the 
Catholic Church.” ae 

Of biographical narrative Miss Himmelfarb gives us only the necessary 
minimum: so much so, in fact, that at times she becomes almost laconic. Yet 
her sharply-drawn purpose, so consistently maintainéd, gives an austere pre- 
cision to the entire work. Within the limits of that purpose, this is an immensely 
satisfying study which does what has not been done before, and in the process 
makes an important contribution to the history of Victorian culture. Miss 
Himmelfarb is not merely master of her materials; she uses them with the unob- 
trusiveness of mature discrimination. The cool clarity of her style is admirably 
suited to her theme; she speaks throughout with the quiet voice of sensitivity ; 
and when she comes to deal with the more tense situations, she handles them 
with a terseness that catches some of Acton’s own epigrammatic quality. 

There are a few things that even the most grateful reader may think are not 
dealt with as adequately as they might be. For example, Miss Himmelfarb 
fails to make us understand just how and why the young Acton lost his early 
enthusiasm for Macaulay. And she does not make us feel the true inwardness 
of Acton’s antipathy towards Cardinal Newman; we merely learn that at some 
unspecified point, an intellectual incompatibility had grown into a personal 
animosity. Perhaps, too, she underemphasizes Acton’s stress upon economic 
motivation/and his high regard for Harrington; certainly she does not indicate 
the fissure this produced in his thinking. But these are relatively minor com- 
plaints. The great thing about this book is that it evokes anew enthusiasm 
for a majestic figure, and that it sends one back to Acton’s own essays with 
deeper understanding. It even impels one to go beyond the monograph itself 
and to venture into the territory which Miss Himmelfarb purposely avoids— 
-that is to say, the intriguing field of Acton’s complex psychology and the turbu- 
lent intricacies of his personal relationships. 

` When we turn to Mr. Fasnacht’s book we experience ‘an acute disappoint- 
ment, alike for the great opportunity the author has missed and for the banality 
with which he executes the limited design he has undertaken. The book purports 
to be an exposition of the salient features of Acton’s thinking, but it turns out 
to be mainly a concatenation of quotations and paraphrases grouped under 
such obvious chapter headings as “The Idea of Development,” “The History 
of Freedom,” and so forth. Even at that there is little skill in presentation; 
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frequently one cannot tell whether the author is giving his own opinion or para- . 
phrasing Acton; and the deadly monotony of the author’s simple declaratory 
sentences militates against sustained interest. At times the comments reach a ` 
remarkable depth of banality. (‘‘Acton’s ultimate thought is that it is the 
truth that makes us free. And the ultimate truth is that Caesar and God are 
different.’’) 

The book has a measure of usefulness, however, either as an anthology or as a 
first-level exposition of Acton’s teaching, the more so as Mr. Fasnacht has 
conscientiously incorporated much material from Acton’s unpublished manu- 
scripts in the. University Library at Cambridge. But despite its title, there-is 
far more history than analysis in it. In fact, the fundamental philosophic issues 
raised by Acton’s political ideas are not considered at all. His concepts are not 
critically examined; the presuppositions of his thinking are not laid bare; the 
shifts and contradictions within his system are not explained or discussed. 
Even some of Acton’s central ideas are cavalierly handled: thus, the implica- 
tions of his pluralism are not pressed; his theory of “revolution in permanence” 
is not critically considered; and ultramontanism gets only two references in 
the index, though no Catholic writer of modern times carried further than Acton 
did the distinction between the Divine Church and the human ecclesiastical 
institution. Most astonishing of all in a book bearing this title, there is no at- 
tempt to discuss Acton’s conception of political science (a term he frequently 
used) even though that is central to the whole issue. But it is not merely the 
absence of these things that is the most regrettable feature of the book; rather 
is it the fact that the author seems so oblivious of their relevance to the material 
he is handling and the topic he professes to be discussing. Yet the consideration 
of Acton’s philosophy of politics and history is singularly timely: as timely, 
indeed, as the current discussions of David Easton’s inquiry into our discipline. 

. C. H. DRIVER. 

Yale University. 


The Conservative Mind: From Burke to Santayana. BY RussELL Kiex. (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co. 1953. Pp. 458. $6.50.) . i 


The Conservative Mind is a study of political and social conservatism written, 
be it noted, by an unabashed conservative. Professor Russell Kirk of Michigan 
State, who already enjoys a solid reputation as historian of ideas thanks to his 
incisive Randolph of Roanoke, has brought together a series of essays about - 
British and American conservative thinkers in a book marked by candor, 
discipline, erudition, and grace. Burke and John Adams are:his two favorite 
political thinkers, but respectful, often loving treatment is also bestowed on_ 
such diverse figures as Scott, Canning, Coleridge, Randolph, Calhoun, Macau- 
lay, Fenimore Cooper, de Tocqueville, John Quincy Adams, Brownson, 
Hawthorne, Disraeli, Newman, Maine, Godkin, Henry and Brooks Adams, 
Mallock, Babbitt, More, and Santayana. The sum of these essays is a study 
that must certainly be acknowledged one of the most valuable contributions to - 
intellectual history of the past decade. 
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Professor Kirk’s philosophy of conservatism is in the great tradition. At the 
outset. he establishes his “canons of conservative thought”: (1) belief in a 
universal moral order supported and sanctioned by religion; (2) affection for the 
variety and mystery of traditional life; (3) conviction that civilization is 
grounded upon orders and classes, the only true equality being moral equality; 
(4) belief in the inseparability of property and freedom; (5) faith in Burkean 
prescription; and (6) recognition that change and reform are not necessarily 
the same thing. And at the conclusion he restates these canons in terms of mod- 
ern issues. The new conservatism, he believes strongly, must be grounded in an 
affirmation of the moral nature of society, must defend property (“property 
diffused and defined, property in the form of homes and pensions and corporate 
rights and private enterprises”), must preserve local liberties and divided 
political power, and above all must approach the complexities of modern society 
in a spirit of true “national humility.” 

The canons of conservatism, writes Professor Kirk, have been menaced by 
at least five major schools of radical thought: Rationalism, Romanticism, 
Utilitarianism, Positivism, and Collectivistic Materialism. The common ground 
from which these schools have proceeded to the attack on the prescriptive ar- 
rangement of society are: (1) belief in the perfectibility of man and unlimited 
social progress, (2) contempt for tradition, (3) political leveling, and (4) eco- 
nomic leveling. The author reserves his particular scorn for Rousseau, Bentham, 
Marx, and John Dewey, the chief purveyors of these utopian ideas. 

Professor Kirk’s stand for conservatism is staunch and uncompromising. It 
is refreshing to meet an historian of political and social ideas willing to go on 
record with statements like these: of Emerson—‘‘His specific political notions 
are almost shocking—frightening in the first instance for their perilous naiveté, 
in the second instance for their easy indifference to uncomfortable facts’’; 
of Babbitt’s Democracy and Leadership—“perhaps the most penetrating work 
on politics ever written by an American” ; of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
—that hurricane-fanned conflagration of reforming enthusiasm and sinful 
appetite”; of Paul Elmer More—“possibly the most redoubtable American 
theologian of any communion.” It should be said in the author’s behalf that he 
never fires one of these broadsides without carefully training his guns. His 
scholarship is manifestly of the highest order. 

In dealing with this subject, especially in dealing with it in so clear and com- 
mitted a spirit, Professor Kirk has laid himself open to serious attack. Limita- 
tions of space do not permit a full catalogue of possible chinks in his armor, 
but certainly it would seem proper to point out what may well be the most 
serious defect of the book: the implicit assumption, occasionally made explicit 
but never really supported by conclusive evidence, that all our present dis- 
contents may be traced back to the forces of lustful, shallow, irreligious liberal- 
ism loosed upon the West by the French Revolution. The historian of ideas has 
a deep obligation not to put too much faith in the power of ideas. 

In his presidential address to the American Historical Association several 
years ago, Samuel Eliot Morison called for a history of the United States from 
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the conservative point of view, a. study that would parallel Keith Feiling’s 
History of England, Professor Kirk’s performance in The Conservative Mind 
leads this reviewer: to believe that he might very well be the person for 


whom Professor Morison is looking. Certainly the so-called “new conserva- - 


tism” of the postwar period takes on new substance and meaning with. the 
publication of this splendid book. ` 
CLINTON ROSSITER. 
Cornell University. > 


United States Foreign Policy: Its Organization and Control. By WiLiam 
YANDELL ELLIOTT, CHAIRMAN oF Srupy Group. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1952. Pp. xviii, 288. $3.75.) 


During 1950-51 six men held systematic discussion of the conduct of Ameri- 


can foreign affairs, under the auspices of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 
All of them—William Yandell Elliott, McGeorge Bundy, Harry D. Gideonse, 
George F. Kennan, Don K. Price, and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.—were ex- 
perienced in some aspect of administration in addition to being students of 
government. Professor Elliott, their chairman, drafted this report to present 
the consensus of the group. It makes good reading for professionals, but it also 
shows again the disturbing fact that professional students, while still not sure 
of many answers, are far ahead of the officials of government who flounder 
helplessly in the mounting questions of this area. 


The possibility of major constitutional changes to set up integrated govern- ` 


ment is, inevitably, discussed inconclusively. Aside from this possibility, the 
group held two other views, one that smaller constitutional changes should 
serve the desperate need for reform, the other that leadership and education 
-can bring sufficient change. They agreed that constitutional amendments are 
desirable to set up approval of treaties by an absolute majority in both houses 
of Congress, to provide a four-year term for members of the House, to give the 
President an item veto for appropriation acts, and to make the electoral vote 
more representative of the popular vote. Within the present Constitution they 
think the President and Congress must get along together in more understand- 
ing if the contemporary difficulties are to be solved in any degree. 

Some general points keep returning. One is the fact that no organization, no 
procedure can be a substitute for the personal leadership of the President and 
key members of Congress. Another is the fact that military policy is an integral 
part of foreign policy and should be recognized as such. By inference the group 
extends the principle that war is much too important to be left in the hands of 
. generals to a principle that all military policy matters are too important to be 
_ left in the hands of generals. The military posture of the United States is basic 
in foreign relations and its definition is basic foreign policy. 

The group accepted the need for a strong congressional role in foreign rela- 
tions and rejected the elite theories of public opinion but agreed that the elec- 
torate could give only “programmatic” direction to government, that parties 
should have more discipline and show more responsibility, and that professional 
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services should be extended in diplomacy by raising the whole civil service in 
this field to the professional level of the career foreign service. “Regardless of 
what specific methods of reform seemed most persuasive to us individually, as 
a Group we agreed without question on (a) the new.importance of associating 
congressional leadership with the Executive Branch in the formulation of 
policy; (b) the importance of giving the President enough leverage to over- 
come the particularist tendencies of executive departments; (c) the importance 
- of associating department heads, and departments generally, with the Presi- 
dent and his office in the formulation of policy; and (d) the importance of giv- 
ing the President adequate authority and staff for this purpose.”’ 

As we might expect, the theme is sombre for coherence and continuity of 
foreign policy within our present organization and practice of government. 
This group of scholars, observant and thoughtful men, have combined an 
approach to the ideal condition with a sense of politics and what can be ac- 
complished. It is no discredit to them to say that they have not proposed the 
final remedies. Only the naive can be positive about remedies in this aspect of 
government since the nation entered a new condition in World War II. Trial 
-and error will almost surely test all proposed solutions. Meanwhile the 
scholars, as represented by this group in 1950-51, are far beyond public officials 
in their recognition of the great danger in our institutional incompetence. They 
may not have the final answers, but they are proposing the changes that can 
be tried and tested for further change. Unless public officials make the changes, 
the problems become more difficult by the day and oe danger of national 
disaster becomes a greater threat. 

It will be ironic indeed if history records the United States as the nation 
that studied government organization the most but fell because it refused to 
change its organization, or the nation that had the greatest power of this era 
but failed-because it could not work out organization and coordination in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. The Woodrow Wilson Foundation and the Study 
Group are to be thanked for this serious, advanced, and sensible discussion of 
matters that may mean the life or death of this strong nation. 

James L. McCamy. 

University of Wisconsin. . 


The Great Frontier. By WALTER Prescorr Wess. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1953. Pp. xiii, 434. $5.00.) 


Sixty years ago this December, Frederick Jackson Turner delivered at Chi- 
cago his famous paper on “The Significance of the Frontier in American His- 
tory.” By this one short essay, with its revolutionary impact, Turner won 
general acceptance for his thesis that the key to American development and to 
the American character lay in the presence, for three hundred years, of a copious 
supply of free land at the edge of settlement. 

For a generation, no one challenged Turner’s dicta, and then, in the twenties, 
an increasing body of criticism began to develop. This criticism centered upon 
two features: the agrarian limitations and the nationalistic limitations of 
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i ae ; 
Turner’s theories. Instead of recognizing the influence of varied resources such 
:as copper, coal, timber, iron, and petroleum, Turner concerned himself almost 
solely with the abundance of cultivable soil, and thus his thesis was restricted 
in its application to our agrarian age, when'it might have served as a key to 
cur industrial age-as well. Further, preoccupation with the thesis led to a kind 


`. of historiographic isolationism, for historians continued to dwell upon this 


continental theme at a time when it became increasingly clear that we must 
understand our past as a part of the history of- Western civilization at large. 
The critics who voiced these objections tended to reject the frontier thesis 
altogether. l ; 

In a book which is probably the most striking and effective reaffirmation of 
the frontier doctrine since Turner, Walter P. Webb has cut free from both the 
restrictive Americanism and the restrictive agrarianism of Turner, and has pro- . 
posed a bold and sweeping theory of modern history. The Great Frontier ad- 
vances the thesis that we are now ending a single historical phase that began 
with the Age of Discovery. This Age opened up a world frontier which was “in- ` 
herently a vast body of wealth without proprietors.” By doing so, it precipi- 
tated a “sudden, continuing, and ever-increasing flood of wealth’ upon the 
centers of Western civilization, thus inaugurating a period of boom which 
lasted about four hundred years and during which all of the institutions of 
Western man—economic, political, and social—were transformed in adjust- 
ment to the needs of a world in boom. With the end of this supply of unde- 
veloped resources, modern man now faces frightful difficulties of adjustment. 

In‘bis recognition of the extremely varied forms of wealth which the natural 
resources of the new continents presented to mankind, Webb everlastingly 
breaks the false link between agrarian thought and frontier doctrine. In his 
emphasis upon the global character of the Great Frontier, he forever divorces 
the frontier thesis from narrow nationalism. By the originality and freshness of 
his approach, and by his talent for viewing developments in the large, he gives 
historians everywhere something worth chewing upon. 

But,-in my opinion, Professor Webb has greatly weakened the validity of his 
thesis by his disregard of technology as a factor and his acceptance of geograph- 

_ ical determinism as the-sole key to modern history. Granted the great impor- 
tance of the frontier as a locus of wealth, it does not necessarily follow that the 
frontier is the only significant source of modern wealth. Webb asserts that “it 
was the constant distribution on a nominal or free basis of the royal or public 
domain that kept the boom going and that gave a peculiar dynamic quality to 
Western Civilization for four centuries,” and his discussion is pervaded with 
dark forebodings for the future of a world which no longer commands such a 
stock of untapped resources. In short, he commits himself to an unsophisti- 
cated form of geographical determinism, and he apparently does this somewhat 
innocently, without having taken into consideration the writings of James C. 
Malin, Isaiah Bowman, and others who have analyzed the pitfalls of this con- 
cept. 
It would, of course, be absurd to deny the vital role of natural resources as a 
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basis for our present supply of goods of all kinds. But resources alone do not 
bring about the supply of goods, for primitive peoples with bare subsistence- 
standards have possessed the same resources for as much as fifty thousand 
years. Wealth depends also upon our ability to convert resources into a socially 
useful form—that is upon productive capacity. Our productive capacity, in 
turn, depends not only on the raw materials which are ready to hand, but even 
-more upon our ability to increase, through technology, the volume of goods 
which can be turned out by each worker. For instance, free land was wonderful, 
but it could never, by itself, have freed us from the condition in which more 
than 70% of our labor force was required to produce the food needed by our 
people. But when technology enabled 11% of our labor force to produce food 
for all, it freed nearly 60% for other productive activities. 

In practice, of course, the forces of technology and environment constantly - 
interplay, and cannot be isolated. Because they do interplay, it might be argued 
that the abundance of resources on the Great Frontier has stimulated the tech- 
nology—that the spectacle of vast riches waiting to be grasped has inspired 
men to devise new means for grasping them—and that in this sense, the Great 
Frontier brought into.being the new technology. But it is a stubborn fact that 
the technological revolution seemed to precede the Age of Discovery. From the 
time of the Crusades, four centuries before Columbus and da Gama, Western 
Europe was in transition. The.use of gunpowder, the art of printing, improve- 
ments in navigation, the revival of commerce, the whole pervasive change 
known as the Renaissance—all these had paved the way not only for the great 
geographical discoveries but also for the industrial transformation of Europe. 
Viewing the matter in this way, it might be argued that what really happened 
was that an advancing technology opened up a whole new range of potentiali- 
ties, including the physical resources of the New World—rather than that the 
epic geographical discoveries precipitated a technological revolution. 

This is not meant to imply that the environmental factor should be rele- 
gated to a secondary position. It is not my purpose to assert either that tech- 
nology can operate without materials, or that Webb’s Malthusian misgivings 
for the future are unjustified. But precisely because the factors which he deals 
with are of capital significance, it is important that they should not become 
identified with doctrines of geographical determinism. When he attacks, to 
such good effect, the glib and over-worked “Fallacy of New Frontiers,” it is 
unfortunate that he goes on to claim that “Science ...is not likely... to 
make the [world] we have much better than it is’-—something which science 
has done repeatedly in the past and which, if not perverted to the uses of war, 
it is eminently likely to do in the future. In short, it.is unfortunate that the time- 
worn fallacies of geographical determinism should have crept into.a work with 
so many original and striking insights. For Professor: Webb’s formulation is 
one of the first fully-developed treatments of a major aspect of modern world 
history, and even those who may criticize his theory will find that his book is 
one of the rare volumes which force the reader to re-examine his historical 
assumptions, to re-cast his historical thought, and to recognize clearly great 
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historical patterns which, because of their very magnitude, he had never pre- 
viously perceived as a whole. 
Davi M. Poraki 
Yale University. 


The Zone of Indifference. By ROBERT Smaavee-Hors (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Bons. 1952. Pp. 312. $3.75.) 


The prevailing sense of political crisis has led many recent writers to consult 
the history of past civilizations for guidance in the present. To some extent the 
present work falls within this familiar category. Believing that the crucial issue 
of contemporary ‘policy is the problem of maintaining effective cooperation 
between the United States and Western Europe, and that the principal threat 
to Western culture is the impending breakdown of communication between 
these two vital areas, the author has tried to throw light on these matters by 
examining the ways whereby the integrity of cultures has been maintained in 
_ the past, and the circumstances attending their disintegration. The alienation 
of Byzantium from Rome, which destroyed the cultural unity of the Roman 
Empire and crippled its capacity for self-defense, is repeatedly mentioned as the 
classic parallel to the contemporary situation. Wisely recognizing, however, 
that “history repeats a timeless score, but not itself” (p. 27), the author refrains 
from spelling out this analogy in any detail, but turns rather to an analysis 
of the meaning of culture in general, and of the sociological and psychological 
processes which maintain cultures both in sickness and in health. His purpose 
in so doing is to establish criteria of cultural health against which to measure the 
forces of disintegration in our own particular culture. 

This preliminary part of the work is not especially novel. Although the author 
reserves his warmest praise for Spengler, his own position is rather closer to 
that of Toynbee. Rejecting any sort of pseudo-biological determinism, he also 
adopts an essentially psychological and moralistic interpretation of history. 
“Men are linked to each other through meaning and purpose” (p. 15). “Culture 
is vital belief” (p..60). As long as men share in a single “Social-Mind,” they 
are members of a common culture, and will devote themselves to its defense. 
But there is always a possibility that they will lose confidence in the vital 
beliefs of the culture in which they have been bred. This “alienation of the So- 
cial Mind,” when carried beyond a certain point, leads to disintegration and 
death. The problem of alienation is, therefore, the crucial element in the history 
of all human cultures. To anyone familiar with the general position of Toynbee, ` 
all this will be fairly familiar. 

The real meat of the book consists, however, not ii the elaboration of these 
general concepts, but in their application to the specific problems of contem- 
porary foreign policy. This the author proceeds to do with a good deal of origi- 
nality and insight. 

According to Strausz-Hupé, the origins of Weta culture are to g located 
in the 15th century, when the fall of Constantinople finally severed the ties 
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between Eastern and Western Europe, and forced the West into that sudden 
career of overseas expansion which was to delimit~its future field of action. 
This coincided with the intellectual movements of the Renaissance and Refor- 
mation, which broke the crust of traditional society, and established the typi- 
cal vital belief of Western man. The core of this belief, nourished by the con- 
verging influences of Greek intellectualism, Roman legalism, and Christian 
conscience, was individualism. In social life this found expression in the con- 
cept of the self-directed man, a person whose life-course was governed not by the 
inherited status of traditional society or by the external fiat of tyranny, but 
by self-imposed criteria of action. In politics it led to the concept of the sov- 
ereign state as the indispensable defender of cultural values, and to the ideal of 
an international order based on balance of powers and contractual freedom 
rather than on organized authority. Such were the vital beliefs which gave 
Western culture its unique expansive power, and enabled the Western world 
for centuries to dominate the alien and perennially hostile forces of the East. 

How then did the present crisis arise? The Western empires in Asia are in 
full retreat, and a hostile Russia, heir to the estrangement of Byzantium, 
threatens momentarily to overwhelm a divided and apathetic Europe. Is this 
shift in the balance of world power a result of purely external forces? Or is the 
-weakness of the Western world internal and self-imposed? $ 

The latter is the proposition defended in the present book. While admitting 
that the external position has in fact deteriorated, the author believes that the 
preponderance of material strength is still overwhelmingly favorable to the 
West. The difficulty arises from an alienation of the Social Mind which is 
making it increasingly difficult for America and Europe to pool their efforts 
in any joint endeavor. 

Strausz-Hupé’s thesis; and this is the most interesting and controversial 
feature of his work, is that the current obstacles to communication arise from 
the fact that America is now the true bearer of Western culture, while Europe 
has become largely alienated from it. The United States was founded in the 18th 
century, at a time when post-Renaissance optimism was at its height, and in a 
country where there were few vestiges of traditional society to impede the reali- 
zation of Western ideals. This enabled the United States to pass through the 
changing conditions of 19th-century life with unimpaired faith in individual- 
ism. America “supplied the one positive answer given in the nineteenth cen- 
tury” to the problem of modern industrialism, by creating “an industrial society 
that was free and classless” (p. 163). In Europe, on the contrary, the forces of 
liberalism were never strong enough to.gain the total allegiance of society. 
The remnants of traditional society, retreating for protection into the arms of 
‘an evér more powerful state bureaucracy, were able to prevent any comparable 
development in that part of the world. The turning point came in 1848, when 
the last great attempt to rally the European masses behind the ideal of liberal 
nationalism went down to defeat. The result was a profound and lasting aliena- 
tion of the European proletariat. The vital belief of Western culture, which still 
unites America, has been increasingly unable to arouse the energies of a united 
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Europe. The spectre of total alienation, and of the final severing of Western 
culture, is at hand. 

Under these circumstances, the primary duty of the United States i is clear: 
it is to lend the weight of its moral leadership to the reestablishment of the 
unity of Western culture. American military and economic power is, at the 
present time, the only force capable of defending this culture against the dangers 
of Eastern encroachment. But this power is culturally significant only insofar 
as it may provide a last opportunity for restoration of the Western consensus. 
From as far back as the time of Tocqueville, the American political and social 
experiment, with its unique combination of democratic freedom and national 


unity, has exerted a powerful influence on the liberal thought of Europe. Al- 


though recent developments in the United States as elsewhere have tended to 
diminish the individual’s capacity for self-determination, especially in economic 
affairs, the Western ideal of individualism is by no means spent. If the liberal 
forces of Europe and America continue to share and to work toward the realiza- 
tion of this ideal, Western culture may still be saved from disintegration. But 
if the “Western dialogue” ends, and the two halves of the Western world no 
longer continue, as in the past, to fortify one another by the exchange of vital 
ideas and experiments, all will be over. Although American military power 
may well prevent Western Europe in any case from being overrun by the East, 
this can, in the absence of a true consensus, be achieved only through the estab- 

_ lishment of an American Empire which, no matter how benevolent, will spell 
the death of Western culture. Since this is the last thing America wants, it 
follows that American policy should be directed toward the encouragement of 
democratic leadership in Western Europe, and that the build-up of purely 
military power should be subordinated to this objective. This is the essential 
message of the book. 


Altogether this should be sakonei as one of the more useful and stimulating l 


of the recent contributions to the literature of international politics. Its prime 
virtue is to emphasize, as against the isolationist tendencies operating on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the fact that close relations between America and Europe 
are not merely a question of temporary military convenience, but of long-range 
cultural needs. Like all books which cover an enormous territory in a few 
pages, it abounds in generalizations which, as the author himself points out, are 
far too sweeping, particularly in such ticklish matters as the identification of 
“national character.” Despite the evidence of Tocqueville and others, moreover, 
the reviewer is by no means convinced that the American experiment has ever 
had so great a power of attraction as the author thinks. The reviewer also be- 
lieves that the book tends; in its emphasis on the role of ideas in history, to un- 
derestimate the power of other factors. In view of the demonstrated destructive 
and coercive powers of the modern police state, which Strausz-Hupé himself 
recognizes as & powerful agency of moral disintegration, is it really possible to 
be sure, for example, that the establishment of a free and productive society 
in Western Europe would “exert an irresistible pull upon the peoples of Eastern 
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Europe” (p. 298), and thus threaten the hold of Russia on that region? But these 
are matters of opinion, and the opinions set forth in the present work are clearly 
worth considering. 
FREDERICK M. WATKINS. 
Yale University. 


Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia. By Greoram McTURNAN KABIN. 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 490. $6.00.) 


Indonesia’s road to independence was not an easy one. It came as the result 
of a world war, long hostile occupation, and finally revolution, with United 
Nations intervention. The Indonesian, like the revolutions in other Asian 
countries, was not simply a struggle for national political independence. It 
contained other elements, such- as revolt against poverty and misery, and’ 
against domination of the West, whether politically, economically or culturally. 
In many respects it is a continuing revolution. To attempt an analysis of one 
of the contemporary Asian revolutions, especially when the setting is as com- 
plicated as was that of Indonesia, is no simple task. ` 
- Dr. Kahin has given us a detailed story of Indonesia’s road to independence. 
He brought to his task unusual qualifications. He spent several years in inten- 
sive study and research in Indonesian history and politics. He acquired a 
mastery of Dutch and Indonesian languages and read widely in the rich Dutch 
literature on Indonesia. After several years of preparation he had the good 
fortune to be in Indonesia during the last year of the revolution. He made the 
acquaintance of a large number of the Indonesian leaders. Kahin saw an im- 
portant phase of the revolution at first hand, and to a remarkable degree from 
the inside. His account of the revolution will long remain a unique and im- 
portant source of information about its leaders, the course of events and their 
relationship to one another. 

In his discussion of the social environment of Indonesian nationalism, Kahin 
challenges what he calls the frequently made observation that during their 
long rule in the Indies the Dutch followed a policy of maintaining the existing 
structure of native society and that the basic characteristics of that society 
remained virtually unchanged. He, on the contrary, holds that during the 
three centuries of Dutch rule the moderately authoritarian Javanese society 
became “generally strongly authoritarian in character.” This is in part setting . 
up a straw man and then knocking it down. Those who have made the observa- 
tion which he attacks certainly never meant to convey the idea that no changes 
took place in Indonesian society under Dutch rule. No society in modern times 
has been hermetically sealed or placed in refrigeration, or can be. It was Dutch 
policy to protect and preserve native culture and institutions as much as 
possible, or as J. 8. Furnivall put it, to conserve “the influence of custom.” 
This has nothing to do with the question of whether the policy was good or 
bad. The present reviewer is inclined to conclude that the policy was unwise 
and in the end productive of more evil than good; but Furnivall, in his Colonial 
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‘Policy and Practice, which is a comparative study of British and Dutch. policy 
in Burma and the East Indies respectively, has many good things to say about. 
the Dutch policy, and he certainly is no apologist for colonialism. Since Java, to 
say nothing of the East Indies as a whole, was politically unintegrated when the 
Dutch began to impose their rule, central authority had.to be created and 
strengthened. If that had not been done there would not be an Indonesian 
nation today. Would the government have been any less “authoritarian” if 
the Dutch had not strengthened the personal authority of the native elite, 
but had imposed direct rule upon the whole area? It is difficult to conceive of a 
colonial regime which is not authoritarian. 

It cannot be said that Dr. Kahin has given a consistent and valid picture 
of the forces which produced the revolution. For example, at one point one 
gets thé impression that a strong factor was the deliberate policy of the Dutch 
in withholding education from Indonesians, but later it appears that Western 
education, by creating a new elite, had provided the movement with impetus 
and leadership. Mr. Kahin seems to feel that he must find a justification for, 
or at least an explanation of, the revolution in the evils of Dutch rule. The 
nationalist movement developed not because of the defects or even vices of 
the Dutch administration, of which there were many, but because on the whole 
it promoted conditions which made possible the development of Indonesian 
leaders. The desire for-national independence is so natural that it does not have 
to be accounted for or justified by marshalling a series of injustices. Grievances 
against foreign rulers are quite naturally exaggerated and are felt more keenly ’ 

-than worse evils imposed by a national government. This is very understand- 
able, but the detached student should be able to see all this in its proper per- 
spective. 

This is not the most objective book ever written. Mr. Kahin’s very natural 
sympathy with the Indonesian cause is obvious in many pages of his book. 
Unfortunately, this sympathy frequently leads him to make superficial state- 
ments and unsound judgments. In his discussion of Darul Islam he states 
(p. 331) that “the Dutch were unable to suppress or even contain the growth 
of Darul Islam,” which is undoubtedly true; but he was much impressed with 
the view of numerous Pasundan officials that only ‘Republican troops would 
be able to suppress the Darul Islam.” The situation was not as simple as that. 
The Indonesian troops after three years of effort have not yet succeeded in 
doing it. The abolition of the federal system only six months after the transfer 
of sovereignty and the institution of a unitary system before the adoption of a 
permanent constitution was not a statesmanlike performance. Precious time 
was lost in making the transition. For months, and that at a critical time, the 
government was practically at a standstill. Kahin, however, gives it complete 
justification. The last chapter, on achievements and prospects, contains much 
excellent analysis but suffers from being somewhat uncritical. 

AMRY VANDENBOSCH. 

University of Kentucky. 
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The Community of the Future. By Fr. Vinpine Kruse. (New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library. 1952. Pp. vii, 828. $12.00.) 


The intellectual world owes a debt of gratitude to the translators of this 
huge volume for having made the rich harvest of thought of a prominent 
Danish professor of jurisprudence accessible to English-speaking readers. The 
theses propounded in the book are provocative and often unorthodox; but 
even readers who reject Dr. Kruse’s social philosophy will find it worth their 
time to study his penetrating analysis of the entire realm of political, economic, 
and legal relations and his detailed proposals for improving the social order. 

The main theme is that man, in order to survive under the threat of ruthless 
wars and barbarism from without and moral decay from within, must rise 
above the quest for material values, in personal life as well as in the life of 
nations, must strive to overcome his predatory propensities, and must develop 
a new, unselfish type whose deepest satisfaction is derived from spiritual, 
moral, and esthetic values. Dr. Kruse believes that the choices implicit in this 
definition of the ultimate goal do not necessarily depend upon the acceptance of 
some religious belief, but may be based upon premises and axioms which are 
scientifically provable. In his opinion, the experiences of thousands of years 
have shown that no solid and lasting foundations for a social order can be 
built without moral self-control, consideration for others, justice, and produc- 
tive cooperation in realizing the great aims of civilization. He foresees an even- 
tual renaissance of those ethical_ideals which are common to all influential 
world religions and which social science can demonstrate to be the most 
practical principles for administering human affairs. 

Dr. Kruse’s approach to the problem of social control prescribes tasks for 
social science which are commonly believed to be outside of its proper prov- 
ince. In his view, science need not limit itself to a descriptive analysis of ob- 
servable facts, but may legitimately extend the scope of its inquiry into the 
realm of the “ought.” He is convinced that the truth or untruth of ethical 
axioms can be verified by objective historical research and scientific proof. He 
develops a rather strong case for the proposition that the social experiences of 
centuries of human effort can furnish us with many insights that are of lasting 
value in our attempt to find the guiding principles of social regulation. Just 
as the applied natural sciences teach us that we must close a circuit if we want 
the benefit of light, that we must use a certain type of construction to produce a 
certain bridge, that we must use insulin to combat certain diseases, so social 
experience teaches, that men must, for example, show industry and self-control 
to earn a living and to obtain technical progress. Dr. Kruse maintains that, by 
using scientific methods, ethics can be developed into a spiritual medical sci- 
ence which complements the treatment of the body by physical medical sci- 
ence by an experimental treatment of the human soul. He also believes that 
jurisprudence is capable of becoming a science of proper lawmaking once the 
indispensable goals of the legal order have been ascertained by the social 
scientists. i i 
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With these methodological premises, Dr. Kruse undertakes to outline a com- 
prehensive system of man’s rights, duties, and responsibilities in a new com- 
munity. Practically no field of life is neglected by the author in his ambitious 
endeavor to ascertain the principles most conducive to the promotion of justice 
and the general welfare in a modern commonwealth. He discusses the personal 


rights of man, the law of the family and of inheritance, the right of physical © 


and intellectual property, the right to eam, the organization of labor and 

capital, agriculture, architecture, town planning, and the preservation of the 

beauty of nature. In each of these fields he presents us with concrete proposals 
‘for the improvement of the law. 

In the final chapter the author discusses the political constitution for a new 
community. Pointing out the shortcomings of traditional democracy as well as 
the dangers and pitfalls of autocratic rule, the author advocates a third solution 
which would introduce into political life an element of “expert rule” and 
guidance by an intellectual elite, but which would at the same time preserve 
the freedom of the spirit, the fundamental rights of men, and the supremacy of 
the law. The inherent faults of democracy, he points out, have since the time 
of the Greek republics led to endless alternations between democratic rule and 
dictatorship. Dictatorship provides no cure, since it stifles the energies of free 

- people and by abuse of concentrated power is likely to reduce the masses of 
.the people to a'condition akin to slavery. Dr. Kruse’s plan for solving this 
political dilemma of our epoch is a revision of the electoral system under which 
the political representatives of the nation would be chosen by professional as- 


sociations, industrial and trade organizations, and institutions of research ' 


and learning, rather than by the populace as a whole. He believes that this sys- 
tem will bring about an “enlightened democracy” in which vocational groups 
will elect to political office those whom they know to be qualified and experi- 
enced. 

It is not possible, within the scope of this review, to mention more than a 
small fraction of the political, economic, and legal problems for which Dr. 
Kruse proposes definite and often bold solutions. Some of his recommendations 
may be very difficult of realization; others would require thorough study in 
the light of the experiences of various nations. But whatever one may think 
of the merit of individual proposals of the author, all of his ideas are the 
product of thorough analysis and high-minded, earnest purpose, and they 
should be neither ignored nor lightly treated by those who, in theory or in 
practice, are concerned with the advancement of human welfare. 

. EpGAR BopENHEIMER. 

University of Utah. 


Federal Administrative Law. By Rinewart Jonn Swenson. (New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 1952. Pp. v, 376. $6.00.) 


The ten subtitles of this book will themselves suggest to the reader that the 


author’s “administrative law” is a subdivision of constitutional law rather than 
an aspect of administration. Thus, after a brief introductory chapter entitled 
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“From Laissez Faire to Bureaucracy” and a second chapter discussing “The 
Place of Administration in the Constitutional Trichotomy,” the headings are 
as follows: “The Administrative Process,” “Enforcement of Administrative 
Action,” “The Rule of Law: The Doctrine of State Immunity,” “The Rule of 
Law: The Liability of Public Officers,” “Judicial Processing of Administrative 
Action,” “Limitations of Judicial Control of the Administrative Process,” 
“Government by ‘Agency or Government by Lawsuit,” ‘Congressional Super- 
vision of the Federal Administrative Process.” 

This emphasis upon what the courts have said about the scope of permissible 
administrative discretion (to the exclusion of the rules made in the exercise of 
that discretion) is certainly unexceptionable—provided it is the result of a de- 
liberate choice of perspective the significance of which is duly appreciated. It 
is Professor Swenson’s failure to mention the alternative approach—indeed, 
his failure to come to grips with the problem of basic definition at all, which 
sets the distinctly non-philosophic tone of the work. 

No doubt this may have been intentional. The author has done such an 
admirable job of documenting judicial commentary on all the subjects mentioned 
above that he is entitled to classify himself as a member of the “law and-no 
. nonsense” school of writers who consciously sacrifice imagination to industry in 
their pursuit of the legal muse. Nor is this simply to “praise with faint damns”’ 
since Professor Swenson’s appraisal of judicial exegesis frequently betrays a 
lively sense of humor. For example, along with a nice appreciation of the am- - 
biguities of separation of powers dialectic, he expresses a commendable im- 
patience with the solemn nonsense of certain notable attempts to reconcile the 
inconsistencies of the doctrine. One might wish even here, however, for a little 
more historical perspective, for this might have suggested an explanation for 
the bankruptcy of doctrinaire separation of powers theory without smothering 
sympathy for the practical end the theory still serves. As a matter of fact, it 
is this sturdy unwillingneas to probe below the level of what may be called the 
“administrative logic” of such formulations that is calculated to make a student 
of theory continually uneasy throughout the book. 

To be sure, this does not purport to bé a book on theory. Yet, in the case of 
one who has adopted the external, constitutional law approach to administra- 
tion, it ig not unreasonable to look for evidence of awareness of institutional 
patterns transcending the process of policy making and execution. But Pro- 
fessor Swenson is sometimes incorrigibly dogmatic. On page 234 he devotes a 
short paragraph to the underlying significance of judicial review, the burden 
of which is that “Judicial review of administrative action should not be re- 
garded as a form of ‘control’ but rather as a step in an integrated process of 
common achievement, the administration of justice.” 

No one would, I think, begrudge Professor Swenson this comfortably monis- 
tic conclusion if he had come to it after assessing some of the traditional dichot- 
omies of our constitutionalism and found them wanting; or, perhaps, if he had 
made it clear that he was discussing only one of the functions expected of.courts 
under our system. As it is, however, one is left with the suspicion that the 
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author does not appreciate that some of the old dualism is still very much alive 
despite the formal coordination supplied by the modern legislative function. 
And if this zg the case it does much to explain the summary fashion in which 
he disposes of judicial remarks which do not fit into a monistic pattern. For 
example, Chief Justice Hughes is taken rather sharply to task for his disposition 
of Norman v. Baltimore and Perry v. U. S. Professor Swenson observes (p. 158) 
that Hughes’ conception of a right without a remedy is “strange doctrine,” 


and he reminds the Chief Justice that the immunity of the United States from 


suit is a “basic attribute of sovereignty” and not a matter of procedure as the 
latter described it. a 

Most students of constitutional law will, of course, agree that Hughes is 
somewhat less than convincing in the Gold Clause cases. But very few will 
find the notion of a right without a remedy by action utterly strange—even on 
purely analytical grounds. Moreover, a characterization of the immunity doc- 
trine as a matter-of procedure is at least as palatable as its attribution to the 
logic of sovereignty when we consider (a) that the former proposition is his- 
torically quite accurate, and (b) that it is the manipulation of sovereignty by 


the judges rather than the logic of sovereignty which helps to explain the con- | 


temporary posture of suits against the state. Thus, the logic of sovereignty 
can hardly explain why Congress ts the sovereign for purposes of consenting to 
suit, but definitely not the sovereign for most other purposes. Professor Swenson 
might reflect that thé availability of injunction to prevent the collection of 
federal taxes does not depend on the acquiescence of Congress—from which 
it may be inferred that the logic of sovereignty is not inexorable. 
K. C. Coun. 
University of Washington. 


The House Committee on Un-American Activities, 1945-1950. By ROBERT K. 
Carr. (New York: Cornell University Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 489. $6.50.) 


Professor Carr’s premise is that “a small, highly disciplined group of Ameri- 
can Communists, cooperating closely with the international Communist con- 
spiracy,; can do grave damage to this country. But the damage they can do 
is not the subversion of the American people; it is the damage that criminals 
can do... espionage and sabotage.” His conclusions are that: “On balance the 
good things that the Un-American Activities Committee has done are out- 
weighed by the bad... the wisest policy to follow’ would be the complete 
‘abolition of the committee. 7 


Even if he does not agree fully with either premises or conclusions or what — 


lies between them, anyone who:reads the book objectively will agree that the 
author has written it objectively. That alone is no easy task and no small ac- 
complishment for any writer on this subject. After a brief chapter on the origins 
of the Committee, four long chapters evaluate its work in the 79th, 80th and 
81st Congresses. Each major hearing and some reports are described. It is an 
excellent condensation, for it does not lose the flavor. i 

Two chapters on personnel and staff give thumbnail sketches of prominent 
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members of the Committee. The Congressmen are graded on both ability and 
deportment. In general they are rated a low C on ability (Mr. Nixon gets an 
A~—). In deportment the failures are obvious. Most valuable in these chapters 
and in the one on investigations is a detailed account of the files, the organiza- 
tion, and the undramatic daily activities in the backroom that support the 
brief, frenetic, and sensational hearing days. In a chapter on the Committee’s 
publications Professor Carr finds them gravely below acceptable standards. 

The precise summary of the courts’ treatment of cases arising out of the 
Committee’s activities and of the constitutional issues involved is excellent. 
The author concludes that the courts have shown wisdom in leaving the Com- 
mittee unfettered so far. Judicial restraint is in this matter considered sounder 
than judicial restraints. 

A chapter on press coverage of the Committee, though not exhaustive, is 
thought-provoking. Even good newspapers with thoughtful editorials about the 
Committee, the author finds, tended to present confused, sensational, and 
superficial accounts of the Committee’s doings in their news columns. 

In all, this study of a highly important and highly controversial subject is, 
in its thorough exposition of the facts and in the calm and care which pervade 
its judgments, an example of scholarship at its best. Yet when this is said— 
and it should be said emphatically—something remains, if it can be said with- 
out seeming to tax the author with not writing a book he did not set out to 
write. There is, to this reviewer (who probably voices a minority opinion), a 
certain air of unreality about much of the scholarly discussion of the broader 
problem of loyalty and subversion with which this book is concerned. 

Professor Carr’s words all too probably will reach the ears of only a rather 
small group of people who will find in them confirmation of their own more 
casual conclusions. For them the book’s very excellence may be its vice. For 
there are many others, apparently millions, who would not be convinced by 
his words even if they heard them. And why would they not? Because they 
feel, unlike the author, that there is a danger of “the subversion of the American 
people.” Those who see no such danger face a great temptation: that is to re- 
gard the belief that such a danger exists as a great aberration, and to conclude 
that they can only denounce it or deplore it. 

Instead, is it not the responsibility of social scientists, whatever the causes of 
these widespread fears of subversion may be, to explore them? Without ade- - 
quate diagnosis, prescription is uncertain and prognosis unencouraging. But are 
we giving enough attention to the diagnosis? Perhaps Professor Cushman, the 
general editor of this series, will do so in his promised summary volume. Perhaps 
the recipients of the large grant from the Ford Foundation recently announced 
will do so. Someone should. 

; RoBERT A, Horn. 

Stanford Untversity. 


Nature and Needs of Higher Education: The Report of the Commisston on Financ- 
ing Higher Education. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 
191. $2.50.) ' 
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Who Should Go to College. By Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD WITH A CHAPTER BY 
Rosert Havienurst AND Ropert R. Ropeers. (Néw York: Columbia 
University Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 190. $3.00.) 


The Federal Government and Financing Higher Education. By Ricnarp G. Ax. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. xiv; 295. $4.00.) 


Government Assistance to Universities in Great Britain: Memoranda Submitted 
to the Commission on Financing Higher Education. By Harotp W. Donps, 
Louis M. Hacker and Lrnpsay: Rogers. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1952. Pp. x, 133. $2.50.) 


State Public Finance and State Institutions of Higher Education in the Untied 
- States. By H. K. ALLEN IN COLLABORATION WITH RICHARD G. Axr. (New 
- ., York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. xviii, 196. $3.00.) 


“Student Charges and Financing of Higher Education. By Ricsard H. OsTHEIMER. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1953). 


The Development and Scope of Higher Education in the Untied States. By 
RICHARD HOFSTADTER AND D. DeWrrr Harpy. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952. Pp. ix, 254. $3.00.) 


- A Statistical Analysts of the Orgdntzation of Higher Education in the United 
Staies, 1948-1949. By Ricoarp H. Osraeimer. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, Pp. xviii, 233. ) 


Financing Higher Education in the United States: The Staff Report of the Com- . 
misston on Financing Higher Education. By Jonn D. Mier. (New York: 
‘Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. xix, 503. $5.00.) 


All of us in the academic world are, of course, vitally aware of the problem 
of financing higher education. The problem of keeping afloat in the contempor- 
ary inflationary economy is equally difficult for the administrator who has 
to meet an academic payroll and for the professor who has to meet a family 
payroll. Accordingly the thoughts on this problem of a study commission 
- sponsored by the Association of American Universities and including some lesd- 
ing industrialists and educators are very welcome. The report is doubly wel- 
come because the Rockefeller and Carnegie Foundation grants made it possible 
to produce a number of interesting supporting monographs. We political 
scientists can be pleased that one of our number, John D. Millett, served as 
executive director of the Commission and has himself written the most sub- 
stantial volume. ` 

In some ways the report of the Commission is less fruitful than the support- - 
ing monographs. This is probably because of the difficulty of dealing with the 
problems of American higher education in a 200 page report. As the Commis- 
sion itself remarks, our higher education is easily the most diverse in the world. 
Fruitful generalizations about it thus become very difficult to make. Neverthe- 
less, the report of the Commission contains some food for thought. It begins 
with an excellent review of higher education in the United States which is, of 
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course, familiar material to most of us academic folk but may be very valuable 
to persons outside the higher educational system. It may be news even to pro- 
fessors that “one-fifth of all American youth goes to college.” This is propor- 
tionately five times as many as in England, six or seven times as many as in 
Germany, and ten times as many as in France. 
The Commission also illustrates the diversity of American education with 
some statistics which may be new to some professors. Slightly over half of our 
2,250,000 students in. 1948-1949 were enrolled in universities. Slightly less 
than one-quarter were in liberal arts colleges. The balance was split between 
professional schools and junior colleges. The report also indicates that these 
2,250,000 are not enough. It takes the figures of the Commission on Human 
. Resources and Advanced Training which indicate that:only about one-half of 

the young persons who rank high in terms of intellectual promise (as measured 
- by intelligence tests) actually go to college. In fact one-fifth of the top 500,000 
young people in these terms never finish high school. 

The reviewer has some doubts as to the validity of this analysis. It has been 
his observation, both in the competition of college and subsequent careers, 
that intelligence as measured by standardized tests is far from being the major 
_ criterion of an individual’s worth. He wonders if the addition to our colleges 
of 200,000 or 300,000 bright young people who do not really want to go to 
college would improve our academic standards or the leadership of the nation. 
Clearly, the point is disputable. It seems unfortunate, however, that the Com- 
mission did not, in its report, refer to the qualification introduced by Mr. 
Hollinshead in his book published for the Commission that an inquiry made by 
Mr. Roper for the American Council on Education shows that one-third of 
the high school graduates of top intelligence who did not go to college would 
not wish to go even if they were given generous scholarships. The reviewer’s 
argument is not with the assumption of the Commission that more people 
should go to college. Certainly, American-industry is able to absorb even more 
college graduates than we are now producing. The reviewer's only question is 
whether. brightness as measured by intelligence tests is the real criterion for 
selecting college-worthy students. 

The Commission next addresses itself to the economic obieni of higher 
education. The major difficulties which higher education has encountered are, 
of course, familiar to most of us. They include: (1) inflation, which has reduced 
the purchasing power of the educational dollar; (2) expansion of educational 
services demanded by the increased complexity of our knowledge; (3) fluctua- 
tion of student enrollments caused by changes in military demands; (4) needs 
for enlarged and modernized capital plant; and (5) uncertain sources of income. 

The first point is illustrated by a problem which is all too familiar to most of 
us. Faculty salaries rose from 40% to 60% in æ period when the consumers 
price index went up over 80%. Private colleges have been especially unable to 
meet this rise in living costs. In its discussion of the expanded services rendered 
by colleges and universities, the Commission pays particular attention to ex- 


panded research, especially governmental research. It concludes that uni- 
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versities Should be careful about taking on such projects and that sponsoring 

agencies should pay the full costs of the projects and be more flexible in their 

policies. In its discussion of the problem of fluctuating enrollment, the major 

conclusion of the Commission is the need for a national manpower policy so 

that the waves of students going through colleges and universities can be 
“ evened out. 

In discussing the need for enlarged plant, the Commission pays especial 
attention to medical education and to the general problem of handling medical 
schools. The major conclusion is, of course, the necessity of increased income. _ 
The same conclusion is also reached in the discussion of the plight of the liberal 
arts colleges. The latter are criticized on the score of the extravagance of their 
curriculum. The comment of the reviewer as administrator of a liberal arts 
college is that these criticisms are not sufficiently far-reaching. Our liberal arts 
colleges have not only made the mistake of trying to imitate universities in 

- the extension of their program, but they have also tried to take on more stud- 
dents than their endowment would justify. 
The Commission then turns its attention to the sources of support of 
higher education. It notes the greatly increased importance of tuition, which 
in 1950 represented 47% of private university income, 72% of liberal arts col- 
lege income, and 46% of separate professional school income. The proportion 
of income of public institutions from tuition has also risen substantially— . 
> from 22% in 1930 to 31% in 1950. The Commission notes that large private 
universities in urban centers frequently compete successfully with state uni- 
versities because their high tuition charge is balanced by the cost of room and 
board in state universities, which are usually located in towns more remote 
from centers of population. It does not go on to indicate the danger facing such 
large private universities as more and more state institutions are established 
in large urban areas. By and large the Commission does not seem to feel that 
tuition has risen more than the ability of families to pay. It does note, however, - 
that high tuition fees are damaging to families like those of clergymen and 
teachers. l 

The Commission places well-merited stress on endowment. This is a desirable 
point which many colleges have been somewhat overlooking in the rush for 
annual giving and concern about lower rates of endowment income. The Com- 
mission quite properly notes that the record of security and of return on en- 
dowment funds held by colleges snd universities, both private and state sup- 
ported, has been go excellent over the past century that the faith of earlier 
donors on endowment has been justified. This reviewer would like to add to 
the Commission’s encomiums on endowment the additional point that private 
colleges and universities would, in most cases, be much better off if they had 
not let the size of their student body run ahead of their endowment. Colleges 
can no more afford to run ahead of their endowments than generals can afford 
to run ahead of their troops. 

Tn its discussion of state governmental support, the Commission notes that 
. heavy demands for welfare services are now assailing the states. This conclusion 
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could have been supported by an interesting point to be found in one of its 
own subsidiary reports: that the percentage of state income going to higher 
education is much less now than it was two decades ago. The Commission con- 
siders the possibility of state aid to students in either public or private institu- 
tions but waters down its recommendation by saying: “obviously no such pro- 
gram should-be set up in competition with the direct operating needs of state 
institutions of higher education.” It was somewhat disappointing to the re- 
viewer to note that the Commission failed to recognize at this crucial point in 
its report the desirability of maintaining at least some strong private institu- 
tions in most of the states. 

The Commission discusses federal aid to education carefully and states its 
belief that present federally supported research programs have been very use- 
ful. It concludes, however, thatit would be unwise to have the federal govern- 
ment moving further into the support of our higher education, justifying its - 
position on the danger of the location of too much power in the federal govern- 
ment and the uniformity and mediocrity which would result from direct federal 
control. This conclusion is partially supported by indirect evidence from a 
study on higher education from Great Britain. Political scientists can applaud 
the Commission’s careful consideration of this important problem. 

The Commission also recommends the strengthening and continuation of 
giving by alumni and of corporate support, which it illustrates with several 
examples. It also speaks of church support and labor union support. Perhaps 
the strongest comment it makes is with regard to American foundations which 
now may run as high as three thousand in number with total assets of several 
billion dollars. The Commission quite properly_notes with regret that founda- 
tions have practically eliminated liberal arts colleges from their support and 
tend to make their grants to universities only for temporary projects. If founda- 
tions would give some of their support on a matching basis to colleges for en- 
dowment, they would perform a much more useful function for the preservation 
of the essentials of liberal education in America than they are now performing 
with their miscellaneous research grants. 

One of the more interesting of the several supporting volumes. discusses 
potential college student bodies. Who Should Go To College documents with 
figures the fact that colleges attract only two-fifths of the top 25% of young 
people, measured in terms of intelligence tests. Mr. Hollinshead notes the irra- 
tional factors on which ‘students go to college. He cites a rough estimate that 
“half of the present student body of the average college is in that particular 
college because of influence of relatives or friends of its constituency.” He casts 
some doubt on the financial difficulties of going to, college, noting not only the 
Roper inquiry referred to above, but also the fact that student enrollment 
increased steadily during depression years. He concludes that perhaps half of 
_ those in the top quarter in intelligence. who do not go to college would go if 

they were financed. He guesses an average need of $500 per student for financing 
and thus estimates that a sum of around’$226,000,000 would enable those of the 
able group who might be persuaded to go to college to do so. He comments that- 
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this cost would be equal to that of only one and a half days of the cold war. 
However, he has nothing to say on the all-important problem of whether all 
of these young folks who could be induced to go to college would study after 
they got there. ; 

In discussing the implications of the suggestion of student subsidy, Hollins- ; 
head notes quite reasonably that college: policy in scholarships is frequently 
one of competing for “the glamorous youngsters” and not looking beneath the 
surface for unnoticed talents. He advocates a national scholarship program 
administered through the U. S. Office of Education and committees established 
by regional associations. This thought is based on the, to the reviewer, naive 
assumption that the government could make such grants without maintaining i 
control. 

An interesting chapter by Havighurst daa Rodgers of the University of 
Chicago discusses motivations for “superior” youth who do not go to college. 
The conclusion is that improved guidance procedures, community scholarship 
associations, and better motivating procedures on college campuses would be 
helpful. 

Richard G. Axt’s careful study of the role of the federal government in inaus 
ing higher education begins by commenting that federal aid is like higher educa- 
tion in America: i.e., large and diverse. It is noted that federal activities in 
higher education are all peripheral to higher education itself. The federal govern- 
ment uses higher educational institutions for its own purposes. The writer . 
generalizes, probably correctly, that if and when government control of higher 
education comes in the United States, it is more likely to come from state gov- 
ernments than the federal government. A review of the Morrill Act notes that 
it, along’ with the Dartmouth College case, gave great impetus to state educa- 
tional institutions. The results of the Morrill Act are fully and thoughtfully out- 
lined. It is interesting to learn that the Second Morrill Bill was.for a time 
combined with thoughts of federal aid to public school systems. Of course, the 
Second Morrill Act of 1890 as finally passed had Brest influence on the subjects 
taught in land grant institutions. 

In discussing federal research, Axt points out that almost all of it has been 
concentrated in a few large it Atilia, The Atomic Energy Commission’s 
research has been more or less in pure science. The Army and Air Force research 


seems, by general agreement of university administrators, to be most closely 


supervised and hence the most difficult to handle. An interesting point is made 
that there is far more federal research outside of universities than in universi- 
ties. It is hoped that the National Science F cuncation can develop better pro- 
cedures for research control. 

Axt also has a lengthy and careful study of the G. I. Bill of Rights, including 
the double payment made to land grant institutions in some cases. In discussing 
grants made for medical research by the Public Health Service, he notes a few 
cases in which private foundation grants have ceased. because of the federal 
program. Medical schools have favored a bill for direct federal aid, but Axt 
does not think this is likely to be enacted. He makes a careful review of the 
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Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. In discussing the 
federal scholarship program proposed by the Truman Administration, he favors 
the double stipend for tuition and for room and board in an effort to help 
support private education. He comes to a general conclusion that the federal 
government could aid private education by modifying its existing programs 
with the needs of educational institutions in mind. By and large, Axt’s volume 
is most thoughtful and informed. 

The brief study entitled Government Assistance to Universities in Great Britain 
gives much interesting data on British higher education. The conclusion is that 
the British have tried very hard in administering their grants to keep from 
controlling universities unduly. Nevertheless there are still some apprehensions 
in Great Britain, and American students of the British system are careful to 
point out that the degree of independence in England might not be duplicated 
in the United States since conditions here are very different. Thus, in a way, 
the conclusions of both the Axt volume and the Dodds-Hacker-Rogers volume 
point against reliance on federal aid for pulling higher education out of its 
difficulties. 

State Public Finance and State Institutions of Higher Education in the United 
States is good reading for professors in state universities. It gives the interesting 
information that the percentage of state budgets going to higher education 
shrank from 10% in 1915 to 4% in 1949. This is, of course, a natural result of 
the greatly increased state expenditure for social welfare and other purposes. 
The study brings up to date a great deal of information on state expenditures 
and income. It arrives at the conclusion that state financial problems are likely 
to remain pressing for some time to come but that ‘if the public institutions 
. demonstrate with skill and energy their real service to the people of the states, 
the states will respond to their needs.” i 

Richard H. Ostheimer’s Student Charges and Financing of Higher Education 
is written on a statistical basis which makes heavy reading, but the subject is 
thoughtfully handled. One interesting estimate is that four-fifths of the G. I.’s 
would have gone to college without the G. I. Bill of Rights. The author, at 
times, slips into the fallacy that increasing student enrollment improves ser- 
vices to students, forgetting the effect of endowment subsidy. He concludes that 
enrollment does drop slightly with fee increases but that, by and large, enroll- 
ment is also proportioned to income and to the education of the population 
surrounding the institution. There is some association of enrollment and fee 
increases by the types of institutions. This volume, when published, will de- 
serve very careful analysis by the institutions which are contemplating fee 
increases. f 

The Development and Scope of Higher Education in the United States is an 
interesting historical and philosophical review which merits careful reading by 
all of us. The reviewer found the historical section most interesting. It deals 
more largely with universities than colleges but does pay some attention to 
the whole of higher education. It does not bear any particular relationship to 
the financial problems which are the major study by the Commission except 
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as it assesses the value of the product of higher education. One can be certain 
that the material in it will be cited and quoted in many articles in the bulletins 
of the American Association of University Professors and the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges. 

A Statistical Analysis of the Organization of Higher Education in the United 
States, 1948-1949 contains much information of value to those studying 
educational finance. f 

The most elaborate supporting volume is John D. Millett’s Financing Higher 


Education in the United States: The Staff Report of the Commission on Financing ' 


Higher Education. It includes re-studies of most of the problems reviewed in the 
other specific studies, much material which is not covered in the other studies, 
and Millett’s point of view on both groups of problems. In some ways, it is the 
most valuable volume of the series. Millett likes to speak ez-cathedra and while 
he makes some mistakes, he makes many more penetrating and thoughtful com- 
ments. One proposal with which liberal arts college administrations will almost 


universally disagree is that of increasing the student-faculty ratio to 18-1. . 


This might work in the eastern states which do not have strong public institu- 
tions, but in the west and mid-west, a lower student-faculty ratio is essential 
to survival of liberal arts colleges. Millett throws out some interesting com- 
ments on the need for -academic responsibility as a correlation to academic 
freedom. He recognizes-that faculty salaries need to rise at least 30% to catch 
up with inflation, At another point he notes that athletics is not a revenue 
yielder except for three or four private universities. He notes that endowment 
income is really important for only a few educational institutions but that 


` income from endowment has not fallen as. much as is generally thought. He 


notes that gifts are increasing but not as fast as inflation. In general, he thinks 
that increases in tuition will not decrease enrollment but that colleges should 
learn more of the sociology of their student bodies before making increases. 
George C. 8. Benson. 
Claremont Men’s College. 
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Veterans in Politics: The Story of the G. A. R. 
Br Mary R. Darina. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1952. Pp. 
x, 523. $6.00.) 


“OPA has a deep sense of responsibility 
toward returned servicemen.” These words of 
Administrator Chester Bowles, as he inaugu- 
rated a broad program to assist World War II 
veterans wishing to enter business, character- 
ized the solicitous attitude of federal agencies 

- months before the war’s end. This and the 


elaborate benefits provided by Congress to aid . 


the ex-GI, under the ever watchful lobbies of 
the Legion, AMVETS, and other veterans’ or- 
ganizations, contrast markedly with federal 
policy toward Union soldiers immediately 
after the Civil War. The Congress did ap- 
propriate money to pension war widows, or- 
phans, and the wounded. But neither the fed- 
eral government nor states made provision 
even for hospitals for the disabled veteran. 
When the economy failed to absorb ex-Union 
soldiers, veterans’ societies sprouted up to seek 
political remedies. Meanwhile Republicans 
and Democrats did not overlook the veterans’ 
vote. A Republican party split between con- 
servatives and Radicals in Illinois in 1866 was 
responsible for producing the G. A. R. The 
Radical founders needed the soldier vote to 
cement their control of the Republican party. 
As the G. A. R. became nationwide, the open 
alliance with Radical Republicans brought 
loud Democratic press attacks, To avert possi- 
ble public ill will, the G. A. R. donned a mask 
of nonpartisanship. Behind this mask, the or- 
ganization remained a Republican ally until 
sectionalism was valueless as political capital. 
Membership and fortunes fluctuated, but at 
the height of its power it boasted over 425,000 
veterans, and it jammed what amounted to a 
service pension bill through the Congress. The 


G. A. R’s self-defined nonpartisanship policy, 


women’s auxiliaries, and patriotic programs 
became the pattern for twentieth-century vet- 
erans’ groups. 

Mrs, Dearing’s monograph narrates chrono- 
logically the leadership, activities, and politi- 
cal incidents involving the G. A. R.: the meta- 
morphosis from party adjunct to powerful 
pressure group; its machinations in presiden- 


tial nominations, election campaigns, and be- 
fore Congress. The book is a meticulous study 
based upon exhaustive investigation into 
manuscript collections, newspapers, and 
G. A. R. records. It affords much information 
about the anatomy of this nineteenth-century 
interest group. But one can only regret that 
the author rather breathlessly heaps fact upon 
fact with almost no perspective or interpreta- 
tion.—Vieroria Scuucs, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. 


Champion Campaigner: Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
By Haroup F. Gosnety. (New York: The ` 
Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. viii, 2365. 
$3.50.) 


It is-entirely plausible that no American 
political leader will ever receive so much notice 
as Franklin D. Roosevelt. The volume of com- 
ment on his life and works is already beginning 
to rival that on Lincoln and Jefferson and has 
probably surpassed that on Wilson and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. This book by Professor Gos- 
nell deserves a high place in Roosevelt litera- 
ture. Persons familiar with Gosnell’s previous 
work may be surprised at the sober academi- 
clan’s frank admiration for the jovial practi- 
tioner of politics. The book reflects Gosnell’s 
scholarly objectivity, as well as his earnest de- 
sire to acclaim that which he considers true 
and noble and of good report. 

Though fully aware of the attempts made 
during the past quarter-century to subject. 
leaders to psychoanalytical scrutiny, Gosnell 
chooses to strive for an understanding of his 
subject by appraising his early environment, 
his associations, his traits, and his techniques 
in chronological order and in a moderate, com- . 
monsense manier. There is in this book none 
of the incisive, iconoclastic and inspired criti- 
cism which Edmund Wilson has recently ac- 
corded Lincoln and Laski. This is an orthodox 
book, sympathetic toward its subject and 
permeated by a spirit of love of democracy, 
love of country, and respect for the simple 
truth. 

‘When Franklin Roosevelt died on April 12, 
1945, at the age of sixty-three, he was mourned 
by millions the world over. What manner of 
man was this whose passing evoked such strong 
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emotion? And who, also, during his life, was so 
cordially detested and reviled by his enemies 
(a fact Gosnell overlooks or dismisses as of 
little importance)? : 

Born into a family of moderate wealth, a 
family which mingled on easy terms with the 
aristocracy of the Hudson Valley, the titled 
nobility of Europe, and the leading figures of 
the professional, financial and official worlds of 
New York, Boston and Washington, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt never stood in awe of any one. 
Only vaguely aware of his own financial and 
social advantages as obligations of superior 
force requiring him to devote himself to the 
interests of “his people,” Roosevelt brought to 
public life a dauntless spirit, a proud devotion 
to America and its democratic institutions, a 
sublime self-confidence and poise. 

Well-known is the love lavished upon him by 
his mother. It was a relationship which in 
‘other circumstances might have had untoward 
effects. The young boy might have developed 
a feeling of hostility toward his father. But, as 
Gosnell observes, James Roosevelt was fifty- 
three years old at the time of Franklin’s birth, 
twenty-five years his wife’s senior. In his 

-harmonious, serene and. secure household, 
James’ position was like that of a benevolent 
grandfather, a model of rectitude, a wise patri- 
arch and friend. A 

In this patrician yet deeply religious home, 
young Roosevelt grow to manhood. He went to 
the right schools, Groton, and Harvard and 
Columbia. He entered the practice of law. He 
married, at twenty, a distant cousin, the mag- 
nificent Eleanor Roosevelt, who after a rather 
sad childhood, gradually acquired those quali- 
ties which were to make her an ideal wife and 
companion, later a prudent and-indefatigable 
political helpmate to her husband, and finally, 
one of the great ladies of the world. . 

Gosnell gives due credit to each of these 
women, mother and wife, as forces in the shap- 


ing of his subject’s character, as preceptors, - 


protectors and confidantes. He gives proper 
credit also to Louis Howe, the wizened little 
journalist, who was Roosevelt’s chief tactical 
advisor until his: death. Proper and moderate 
credit is also given Wilson, Daniels, Smith, 
Farley, Flynn, the “Brains Trust,” Hopkins, 
Sherwood and Rosenman. Omitted from the 
record are some persons whose influence or 
help must have been great; unduly emphasised 
is the role of others. There is always a tendency 
to assign ġo those who reminisce most volubly 
or extensively a disproportionately large sig- 
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nificance. Nevertheless, the author makes it 
clear that Roosevelt never subordinated his 
judgment to that of others. Even as Daniels’ 
assistant, he made most of the decisions. As 
President, he surrounded himself with new 
men. “No person who had exercised authority 


_bigher than Roosevelt’s in 1913-1920 got a 


cabinet post. The new cabinet was composed 
of Roosevelt men who had their reputations to 
establish.” Although Gosnell is aware of this 
problem of interpersonal relationships, he is 
content to give it only passing reference. It is 
worthy of special study, how Roosevelt held 
the affection and support of the many able 
men he used and discarded or thrust into some 
far corner of his domain. : 

The reasons for Roosevelt’s successes are 
said to be: Roosevelt’s character and traits, on 
which there is quite generel agreement; not 
“easy money,” since he was frequently an ad- 
vocate of economy; not the support of the 
urban machines, although he was a “realist” in 
his treatment of them; the fact that he was 
patient, and usually could afford to be patient; 
the fact that he regarded public office as an 
opportunity for public service; the fact that he 
included in his experience intense interest in 
the business of politics and voluminous corre- 
spondence and contact with men in all walks of 
life; great adroitness and skill in. handling 
journalists and critics; wide knowledge and 
skill in manipulating-the language symbols of 
America, drawn from the Bible and from the 
words and deeds of great political leaders of the 
past. ; 

Although there were external factors which 
made possible victories in 1940 and 1944, the 
most significant of Roosevelt’s accomplish- 
ments are that he won every New York cam- 
paign in which he entered wholeheartedly, and 
that after he and Howe had worked and 
planned to that end for twenty years, he won 
the presidency in 1932. Naturally, since this is 
a report on Roosevelt as a campaigner, this 
book casts no light on the problem of a declin- 
ing Democratic presidential vote from 1936 to 
1952, during a period when there was no corre- 
sponding deterioration in the popular vote for 
Democratic candidates for Congress, Students 
of history, politics and of the phenomenon of 
leadership will find this volume very useful. 
This is especially true of Gosnell’s statements 
on controversial issues, which he has ade- 
quately documented.—Ror V. Pusan, Uni- 
versity of Utah. f 
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The Struggle for Survival: A Chronicle of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization in World War II. By 
Eror Jansway. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 382. Chronicles 
of America, Vol. 53, $2.50; trade ed. $5.00.) 
This is an exasperating book addressed to an 

important topic, the ability of our people to 

discipline themselves in unity of purpose and 
to marshal their strength to mount and sustain 
the home front effort required for the success- 
ful prosecution of war, if not for national sur- 
vival, This account does not stress statistics of 
achievement, nor systematic exposition of the 
governmental machinery evolved, nor the in- 
dustrial or governmental techniques devised. 
Instead the author coneentrates on the politi- 
cal story, largely in terms of the personalities 
involved. His opening theme (marred by an 
obvious ‘strain for the literary effects of 
chiasmus) is that Roosevelt put his faith of 
ultimate success more in the developing mo- 
mentum of production than in expert manage- 
ment. Time, and the involvement of all the 
people, were the basic needa, rather than 
skilled administration; and Roosevelt spent 
his attention accordingly. Nevertheless, much 
of the story consists in lamenting that the sup- 
pressed report of the War Resources Board in 

1939, credited to Baruch, was not put into ef- 

fect, and in criticising officials for administra- 

tive bungling. The author has his pets, e.g., 

Baruch, Forrestal, Eberstadt, Clay; and his 

pet hates, e.g., Nelson, Stettinius, Hopkins. 
The author is a journalist who purports to 

give us the lowdown on maneuvers and feuds 
\within the wartime administration, even to the 
point of interpreting the inner thoughts of his 
characters. In doing so he loses sight of his 
main theme and violates a first canon of schol- 
arship, that the reader be given enough of the 
evidence to judge the reliability of the con- 
clusions. It may be that a good deal of what he 
says is so; this is not the place for reappraisal 
of the events. But so many of his statements 
and characterizations are so positive and 
tendentious that I am strongly reminded of the 
judge who said he might be in error but he was 
never in doubt.—Harvpyr C. MANSFIBLD, 
Ohio State University. 


TVA: Democracy on the March; Twentieth 
~ Anniversary Edition. By Davin E, Litren- 
THAL. (New York: Harper & Bros. 1953. Pp. 
xxiv, 204. $3.50.) 
After revisiting and re-examining TVA, 
Lilienthal has revised his 1943 story and has 
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written a prefatory note summarizing his con- 
clusions of 1953. He concludes that the princi- 
ples described in the 1943 edition are “as 
sturdy and workable as ever,” that standards 
of competence and integrity have been pre- 
served in the agency, and that the TVA offers 
a pattern of decentralised, unified management 
which is applicable to other river basins in this 
and other countries. 


Valley of Tomorrow: The TVA and Agriculture. 
By Norman I. Wenaxgrr. (Knoxville: 
Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 1952. Pp. xv, 151. 
$1.50.) 


An analysis of TVA’s agricultural program 
and of the varied administrative relationships 
involved in its development, with a critical 
evaluation of the agency’s performance against 
the standard of regional resource development 
of which TVA is symbolic. 


Political and Civil Rights in the United States. 
By Tomas I. EMERSON AND Davin HABER. 
(Buffalo, New York: Dennis & Co. 1962. 
Pp. xx, 1209.) 


Introduced in a foreword by Robert M. 
Hutchins as “the only comprehensive collec- 
tion of cases and materials on the most im- 
portant subject in the world today,” this 
“casebook” includes the following topics: se- 
curity of the person, fairness in governmental 
procedures, right of franchise, freedom of 
speech (3 chapters, 447 pages), academic free- 
dom, freedom of religion, discrimination. It 
includes elaborate notes collecting the major 
legal and related materials. Designed pri- 
marily for law students and lawyers, it will be 
useful also to political scientists for reference 
and class use. 


Basic American Documents. EDITED BY 
Gezorer B. pp Huszar, Henry W. LITTLE- 
FIELD, AND ÅRTHUR W. LITTLEFIELD. 
(Ames, Iowa: Littlefield, Adams & Co. 1953. 
Pp. x, 365. $1.50.) 


American historical documents rated most 
significant by 277 teachers of, American gov- 
ernment and history are presented chronologi- 
cally with brief introductory notes. The 53 
documents with the highest ratings are in 
substantially complete form, and 57 others are 
summarized, 


The Faith of Our Fathers: An Anghology of 
Americana, 1790-1860. EDITED BY IRVING 
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Marx and Evasne L. Souwaas. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. aes 396. 
$4.75.) 


124 selections from writings, speeches, reso- 
lutions, and petitions of ordinary people and 
less renowned leaders to illustrate their aspira- 
tions for political, economic, and social better- 
ment. 


The New Dictionary of American History. By 
MICHABL Martin AND LEONARD GBLBER. 
(New York: Philosophical Library. 19652. 
Pp. v, 695. $10.00.) 


Projected as a ready reference source of the 
subject matter of American history, this’ vol- 
ume contains over 4,000 biographical and de- 
scriptive sketches, alphabetically arranged. 


The Complete Madison: His Basic Writings. 
Epirep BY Saunt K. Papover. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1953. Pp. ix, 361. $4.00.) 


A well-selected and logically arranged col- 
lection of the: principal writings of James 
Madison, including his contributions to The 
Federalist Papers and to the debates in the 
constitutional conventions, together with ex- 
cerpts from other essays and speeches and 
from his correspondence, with an introduction 
by the editor. 


The American Electoral College. BY Roosr Laa 
Macsroa, (Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. 1953. Pp. 89. $0.75.) 


A very brief and rather superficial review of 
the history and operation of the electoral col- 
lege and the problem of its reform. 


William L. Wilson and Tarif Reform. BY 
Fesrus P. Summers. (New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Preas. 1953. Pp. 
xi, 288. $5.00.) 


A scholarly presentation of the political 
career and tariff-reform activities of a well- 
known politician of the Cleveland era. 


His Lordship's Patronage: Offices of Profit in 
Colonial Maryland. By Donnutt Mac- 
Crona Owines. (Baltimore: Maryland 
Historical Society. 1953. Pp. xii, 214.) 


A study of the “origins, growth, and final 
pattern” of the numerous offices of profit in 
colonial Maryland with an appended chronol- 
ogy and ile list. 


Bourbon EEN of the Middle West: 1868- 
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1886. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 300. $4.50.) 


- A review of the close cooperation of big 
business and politics in the Middle West during 
the last third of the 19th century. The study is 
well-documented and interestingly written. 


The Great American Parade. By H. J. Duran, 
TRANSLATED BY FLETOHER Prart. (New 
York: Twayne Publishers. 1953. Pp. 321. 
$3.75.) 


A foreigner’s view of the social institutions, 
ideas, foibles and way of life of the American 
people, which purports to represent what all 
Morones think of America. 


Ideas ana Issues in Public Administration: A 
Book of Readings. Epirmp sy Dwicut 
Waro. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. 1953. Pp. x, 462. $5.50.) 


A well-selected group of thought-provoking 
readings with pungent, lively introductory 
notes by the editor. 


Reader in Public Opinion and Communication: 
Enlarged Edition. EDITED BY BERNARD 
BERELSON AND Morris JANOWTTZ. (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press. 1953. Pp. xi, 611. 
$5.50.) 


This compilation of readings in public 
opinion, originally published in 1950, has been 
enlarged by the addition of a section on 
“Methods in Public Opinion Research.” 


Business and Government. By MARSHALL 
Epwagp Dmocx. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Co, 1953. Pp. xvi, 799. $6.50.) — 


This revision of a college text first published 
in 1949 includes a new chapter on “The Cold 
War Economy” and makes some rearrange- 
ment of chapters and materials to provide 
“better integration throughout.” 


Government and the American Economy, 
1870—Present: Select Problems in Historical 
Interpretation. By Tuomas G. MANNING 
AND Davin M. POTTER WITH THE COLLABO- 
RATION OF WaLrace E. Daves. (New York: 


Henry Holt and Company. 1950. Pp. xvi, 


464.) 


Documentary materials grouped around s6- 
lected topics, and accompanied by editorial 
explanation. In some cases, such as OPA and 


By Horace Samven MERRUL 
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agriculture under the New Deal, the topics are 
recent, while in others, such as railroads and 
antitrust, the analysis is not brought up to 
date. The purpose is, however, to illustrate the 
historical process. Paper bound, small print. 


Free. Enterprise and Economic. Organization: 
Legal and Related Materials. By Louis B. 
Scuwarrs. (Brooklyn: The Foundation 
Press. 1952. Pp. xx, 1215.) 


A casebook, designed primarily for law 
students, which includes materials on antitrust 
and on controls over price by government or 
under its sanction. 
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Government's _Role. in Economic Life. Br 
GEORGE A. Steiner. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1953. Pp. xi, 440. $6.00.) 


A college text written by an economist but 
dealing as much with political, legal, and ad- 
ministrative aspects of government’s role as 
with economic aspects. It provides an overall 
analysis of-forces, goals, and means, and an 
extended analysis of public policy in the de- 
pression of the 1930’s and the national-security 
crisis of the 1940’s, but does not summarize, as 
do most texts, particular lines of government 
policy relating to agriculture, labor, and busi- 
ness, \ 
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Gordon, Emanuel L. Loss of Citizenship by 
Continuous Residence Abroad. Columbia La 
Review. April, 1953. i 

Hambro, Lois H. Denaturalization under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 
Michigan Law Review. April, 1953. 

Hansen, Orval. The Federal Lobbying Act: 
A Reconsideration. George Washington Law 
Review. April, 1953. 

Hobbs, Edward H. Executive Reorganiza- 
tion in the National Government. Bureau of 
Publio Administration, University of Missis- 
sippi. 1953. 

Jackson, Robert H. A Presidential Legal 
Opinion. Harvard Law Revieto. June, 1953. 

Nelson, Delmas H. The Omnibus Appropris- 
tions Act of 1950. Journal of Politics. May, 
1953. 

Wilmerding, Lucius, Jr. The Vice Presi- 
dency. Political Science Quarterly. March, 
1953. 


State Government 


Annual Legislative Sessions. Kansas Legisla- 
tive Council. 1953. 

Kammerer, Gladys M. Advisory Commit- 
jtees in the Legislative Process. Journal of 
Politics. May, 1953. 

, Lee Eugene C. State Equalization of Local 
Assessments. Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. 1953. 


Rothenberg, Leon. State Budgets—1953- 
State Government. May, 1953. 

Staniford, Edward F. Coordination of State 
Safety Programs. Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, University of California, Berkeley. 
1953. 

Toll Roads and Toll Authorities. State 
Government, June, 1953. 


Local Government 


Haar, Charles M. Zoning for Minimum 
Standards: The Wayne Township Case. 
Harvard Law Review. April, 1953. 

Isakoff, Jack F., and Gilbert Y. Steiner. 
Illinois Municipal Revenue. Institute of 
Government and Public Affaira, University of 
Illinois. 1953. , 

Kennedy, Harold W., and Arvo Van Al- 
styne. Convention Expenses of Local Govern- 
ment Officials. Western City. April, 1953. 

- Modern Management for the City of New 
York, Vol. I. Report of the Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Management Survey. 1953. 

Scott, Stanley, Joseph D. Lubin, and Robert 
J. McNeill. Public Services in Unincorporated 
Communities. Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. 1953. 

Vogel, Joshua H., and Ernest H. Campbell. 
Municipal Regulation of Traffic View Obstruc- 
tions. Bureau of Governmental Research and 
Services, University of Washington. 1953. 

Willmott, John F. How To Instala a Budget 
System. Public Management. April, 1953. 
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- Constitutional Law and Civil 
Liberties i 

Allen, Francis A. Due Process and State 
Criminal Procedures: Another Look. North- 
western University Law Review. March-April, 
1953. 

Bilger, Donald E. Contumacy before the 
Legislature. George Washington Law Review. 
April, 1953. 


- Bischoff, Ralph F. Minority Rights and 


Majority Rule. Virginia Law Review. June, 
1953. 

Blumrosen, Alfred W. Equal Protection— 
Validity of State Restraints on Alien Owner- 
ship of Land. Michigan Law Review. May, 
1953. 

Civil Rights in the United States, 1952: A 
Balance Sheet of Group Relations. American 
Jewish Congress and National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 1953. 

Clark, Homer. The Supreme Court and the 
Amending Process, Virginia Law Review. 
June, 1953. 5 

Constitutional Restraints on the Expulsion 
and Exclugion of Aliens. Minnesota Law Re- 
view. May, 1953. 

The Effects of Segregation and the Conse- 
quences of Desegregation: A Social Science 
Statement. Minnesota Law Review. May, 1953. 

Ernst, Morris L., and Arthur Joel Katz. 
Speech: Public and Private. Columbia Law 
Review. May, 1953. 

Gardner, George K: Bailey v. Richardson 
and the Constitution of the United States. 
Boston University Law Review, April, 1953. 

Hart, Henry M., Jr. The Power of Congress 
to Limit the Jurisdiction of Federal Courts: 

‘An Exercise in Dialectic. Harvard Law Review. 
June, 1953. 

Hough, Richard Lee. The Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses Cases in Retrospect. Western Polstical 
Quarterly. March, 1953. 

Indrits, Phineas. Racial Ramparts in the 
Nation’s Capital. Georgetown Law Journal. 
March, 1953. 

Morley, Felix. Treaty Law and the Consti- 
tution: A Study of the Bricker Amendment. 
American Enterprise Association. 1953. 

Murray, John M. The Privilege against 
Self-Incrimination versus Immunity: Proposed 
Statutes. Ceorgelown Law Journal. May. 1953. 

The Privilege against Self Incrimination: 
Does It Exist in the Police Station? Stanford 
Law Review. April, 1953. 

_ The Preper Scope of the Civil Rights Acts. 
Harvard Law Review. May, 1953. 
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Schubert, Glendon A., Jr. The Steel Case: 
Presidential Responsibility and Judicial Irre- 
sponsibility. Western Political Quarterly. 
March, 1953. 

Smith, James Barclay. The Privilege of 8i- 
lence and the Legislative Process. Georgetown 
Law Journal. March, 1953. oo 
, Smith, James Morton. The Aurora and the 
Alien and Sedition Laws. Part II. Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History. and Biography. 
April, 1953. 

State Views on Economic Due Process: 
1937-1953. Columbia Law Review. June, 1953. 


Judicial Administration and Law 
Enforcement 


Kaplan, Benjamin, and Livingston Hall, 
eds. Judicial Administration and the Common 
Man. [Symposium.] The Annals. May, 1953. 

King, Rufus G. The Narcotics Bureau and 
the Harrison Act: Jailing the Healers and the 
Sick. Yale Law Journal. April, 1953. 

Lyon, Charles 8. The Crime of Income Tax 
Fraud: Its Present Status and Function. 
Columbia Law Review. April, 1953. 

Narcotics Regulation. Yale Law Journal. 
April, 1953. 

Rice, Ralph 8. Judicial Techniques in Com- 
bating Tax Avoidance. Michtgan Law Review. 
May, 1953. 

Schaeffer, Wendell G. Management in thé 
Judiciary. Public Administration Review. 
Spring, 1953. 

Vanderbilt, Arthur T. The Essentials of a 
Sound Judicial System. Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law Review. March-April, 1953. 


Public Administration and 
Administrative Law 


Cozad, Lyman H. Research in Smaller Per- 
sonnel Agencies. Publie Personnel Review. 
April, 1953. l i 

Etheridge, Fletcher H. Áppeals from Ad- 


ministrative Decisions in Government Con- - 


tract Disputes. Teras Law Review. May, 1953. 

Flemming, Arthur S. The Civil Servant in a 
Period of Transition. Public Administration 
Review. Spring, 1953. : 


Fuchs, Ralph F. Judicial Control of Ad-. 


ministrative Agencies in Indiana: II. Indiana 
Lew Journal. Spring, 1953. 

Gange, John. The Secretariat Function: A 
Staff Aid for Executive. Management. Public 
Administration Clearing House. 1953. 


Heckman, Jerome H. Our Immigration. 


Laws, A Continuing Affront to the Administra- 
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tive Procedure Act. Georgetown Law Jeurnal. 


March, 1953. 

Pfiffner, John M. Research in Organisation 
Effectiveness. Public Diron Review. April, 
1953. 

Schwartz, Bernard. A Decade of Adminis- 
trative Law: 1942-1951. Michigan Law Re- 
view. April, 1953. 

. Primary Administrative Jurisdic- 
tion and the Exhaustion of Litigants. George- 
town Law Journal. May, 1953. 


Political Parties, Elections, 
and Public Opinion 


Bone, Hugh A., ed. The 1952 Elections in 
the Eleven Western States. Western Political 
Quarterly. March, 1953. 

DeSsntis, Vincent P. The Presidential Elec- 
tion of 1952. Review of Politics. April, 1953. 

Gable, Richard W. NAM: Influential Lobby 
or Kiss of Death? Journal of Politics. May, 
1953. 

Hayes, Isabella Mallory. Financing Presi- 
dential Campaigns: A Selected Bibliography of 
1952 Literature. Library, University of Mary- 
land. 1953. . 

Kobre, Sidney. How Florida Dailies 
Handled the 1952 Presidential Campaign. 
Journalism Quarterly. Spring, 1953. 

Lieberman, J. Ben. Restating the Concept 
of Freedom of the Press. Journalism Quarterly. 
Spring, 1953. 

_ Prosser, William L. Interstate Publication. 

Michigan Law Review. May, 1953. 

Snyder, Earl A. Liability of Station Owners 
for Defamatory Statements Made by Political 
Candidates. Virginia Law Review. April, 1953. 

Statutory Regulation of Political Campaign 
Funds. Harvard Law Review. May, 1953. 

Tumer, Julius. Primary Elections as the 
Alternative to Party Competition in “Safe” 
Districts. Journal of Politics. May, 1953. 

Union Political Expenditures under Taft- 
Hartley Section 304. Northwestern University 
Law Review. March-April, 1953. 

Waterbury, Lester E. Opinion Surveys in 
Civil Litigation. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Spring, 1953. 
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National Economy 
Our Water Resources. Tax Foundation. 
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Business and Labor 
Bernstein, Irving, and. Hugh G. Lovell. Are 
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Coal Strikes National Emergencies? Indusirial 
and Labor Relations Review. April, 1953. 

Billyou, De Forest. Railroad Reorganization 
under Section 20b of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Virginia Law Review. May, 1953, 

Cary, William L. Government Financing of 
Essential Contractors: The Reorganization of 
the Glenn L. Martin Company. Harvard Law 
Review. March, 1953. 

Faragher, Robert V., and Fritz F. Heimann. 
Price Stabilization during a Period of Cold 
War. California Law Review. Spring, 1953. 

The Federal Employers’ Liability Act, Part 
1. [Bymposium.] Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems. Spring, 1953. 

Federal Jurisdiction over Unfair Competi- 
tion. Minnesota Law Review. March, 1953. 

Financing Unemployment Compensation. 
Tax Foundation. 1953. 

Gregory, Charles O. Unprotected Activity 
and the NLRA. Virginia Law Review. May, 
1953. 

Hamann, H. F. The New Patent Act and the. 
Presumption of Validity. George Washington 
Law Review. April, 1953. 

Hays, Robert C. The California Law of Un- 
fair Competition Takes a Turn——Against the 
Employer. California Law Review. Spring, 
1953. 

Kahn, Mark L. Wage Determination for 
Airline Pilots. Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review. April, 1953. 

Kleiler, Frank M. Presidential Seizures in 
Labor Disputes, Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review. July, 1953. 

. White House Intervention in Labor 
Disputes. Political Science Quarterly. June, 
1953. 

Lakusta, Boris H. Regulation of Truckers 
for Hire in California. California Law Review. 
Spring, 1953. 

Leland, Wilfred C., Jr. “We Believe in Em- 
ployment on Merit, But...” Minnesota Law 
Review. March, 1953. 

Loyalty and Private Employment: The 
Right of Employers to Discharge Suspected 
Subversives. Yale Law Journal. May, 1953. 

Monopsony in Manpower: Organized Base- 
ball Meets the Antitrust Laws. Yale Law 
Journal. March, 1963. 

Morton, Davis W., Jr., and Albert H. Cot- 
ton. Robinson-Patman Act—Anti-Trust or 
Anti-Consumer? Minnesota Law Review. 
March, 1953. . 

Netterville, Victor 8. Local Servica Airlines: 
Trunkline Suspensions in Aid of the Local . 
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Service Experiment. Southern California Law 
Review. April, 1953. 

Price Control: Prospect and Retrospect. 
[Symposium,] Jowa Law Review. Winter, 1953. 

Priest, A. J. G. What Should Commissions 
Regulating Public Utilities Do About Acceler- 
ated Tax Amortization? Virginia Law Review. 
June, 1953. 

The Requirement of “Concerted” Action 
under NLRA. Columbia Law Review. April, 
1953. 

Rich, Giles 8. Infringement under Section 
271 of the Patent Act of 1952. George Washing- 
ton Law Review. April, 1953. 

Shay, Robert Paul. Regulation W: Experi- 
ment in Credit Control. University of Maine 
’ Btudies. 1953. 

Slichter, Sumner H, Revision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
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Somers, Herman M. and Anne R. Industrial 
Safety and Health in the United States. In- 
dusirial and Labor Relations Review. July, 
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Tower, Charles H. Secondary Boycotts and 
-the Taft-Hartley Act: Some Suggestions for 
Amendment. George Washington Law Renee: 
April, 1953. 

Trade Rules and Trade Gonlen The 


-FTC and Business Attack Deceptive Prac- 


tices, Unfair Competition, and Antitrust Vio- 
lations. Yale Law Journal. May, 1953. 

Williams, C. Dickerman. Transportation 
Regulation and the Department of Commerce. 
Yale Law Journal. March, 1953. 


Health, Education, and Welfare 


Hayman, Donald B. Social Security and 
State and Local Retirement in North Caro- 
lina. Institute of Government, University of 
North Carolina. 1953. 


Military Affairs and National Security 


Cuneo, Gilbert A. Armed Services Board of 
Contract Appeals: Tyrant or Impartial 
Tribunal? American Bar Association Journal. 
May, 1953. 

Feld, Benjamin. The Court-Martial Sen- 


tence: Fair or Foul? Virginia Law Review. 


April, 1953. 

Lawrence, James F. Trial of Civilians by 
Military Tribunals under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. George Washington Law Re- 
view. June, 1953. 

Perkin#, James A. Administration of the Na- 
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tional: Security Program. Public Administra- 
tion Review. Spring, 1953. 

Reddick, L. D. The Negro Policy of the 
American Army since World War II. Journal 
of Negro History. April, 1953. a 

The Reserves of the Armed Forces: A His- 
torical Symposium. Military Affairs. Spring, 
1953. 

Tomkins, Dorothy C. Civil Defense in the 
States; a Bibliography. Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 1953. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


Congress ; 
House. Committee on Agriculture. Agricul- 
tural Credit. Hearings. 83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 

1953. 

. Conservation and Water- 
shed Programs. Hearings. 83rd Cong., lat 
Sess. 1953. 














. Dairy Industry. Hearings 
before Special Subcommittee. 83rd Cong., Ist - 
Sess. 1953. 








. Farm Credit Act of 1953. 
Hearings. 83rd Cong., Ist Seas. 1953. 

. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Amendment to the Export-Import 
Bank Act of 1945. Hearings. 83rd Cong., Lat 
Sess. 1953. 











. Extension of Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949. Hearing. 83rd Cong., lst 
Sess. 1953. 








. Housing Amendments of 
1953. Hearings. Also House Report No. 653. 
83rd “Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. 

. Rent Control, 1953. Hear- 
ings. Also Housing and Rent Act of 1953. 
House Report No. 275. 83rd Cong., 1st Seas. 
1953. 











. Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions and Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee. 83rd Cong., 1st 
Bess. 1953. 

. Limitation of Federal Ex- 
penditures, Hearing. 83rd Cong., Ist Seas, 
1953. 














. Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of 1953 (Department of Agriculture). Hear- 
ings. 83rd Cong., Ist Sess, 1953. 

. Reorganisation Plan No. 6 
of 1953 (Department of Defense). Hearings. 
Also, Disapproving Reorganization Plan No. ` 








an 
ve 
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‘6. House Report No. 652. 83rd Cong., 1st 

Sess. 1953. get, Je 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs. Statehood for Alaska. Hearings before 

Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 675. 

83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. i 
~—..Committee on Interstate and For- 








eign Commerce. Flammable Fabrics Act. | 


Hearings. Also House Report No. 425. 88rd 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Investigation of Communist Activi- 
ties in the Los Angeles Area. Hearings. 83rd 
Cong., Ist Seas. 1953. 

. Investigation of Communist 
Activities in the New York City Area. Hear- 
ings. 83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. 

: Committee on Ways and Means. 
Customs Simplification. Hearings. 83rd Cong., 
1st Sess. 1953. 




















. Unemployment Insurance. 
Hearings. 83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Message from the President. Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1953. House Doc. 
No. 102. 83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1953. House Doc. No. 111. 83rd Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1953. 

















. Reorganization Plan No. 3 
of 1953. House Doc. No, 120. 88rd Cong., lst 
Sess, 1953. 








of 1953, Providing for Reorganizations in the 
Department of Justice. House Doc. No. 130. 
83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Reorganization Plan No. 5 
of 1953, Relating to the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington. House Doc. No. 135, 83rd 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Reorganization Plan No. 6 
of 1953, Relating to the Department of De- 
fense. House Doc. No. 136. 83rd Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1953. 

House and Senate. Committees on the 
Judiciary. Federal Construction Contract Act. 
Joint Hearing before Subcommittees. 83rd 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Committees on Public Works. Ni- 
agara Power Development. Joint Hearings. 
83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

Senate. Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Farm Credit Act of 1953. Hearings. 
83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. i 

: . Committee on Armed Services. 
Ammunition Shortages in the Armed Services. 




















. Reorganization Plan No. 4 ` 
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Hearings before Subcommittees. 83rd Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1953. : 








. Differential Pays for the 
Armed Services of the United States. Report 
of the Strauss Commission on Incentive- 
Hazardous Duty and Special Pays. Committee 
Print. 83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. 

. Report of the Rockefeller 
Committee on Department of Defense Or- 
ganization. Committee Print. 83rd Cong., lat 
Sess. 1953. - 

. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Govérnment Lending. Agencies. Hear- 











- ings. 83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. 








. Housing Act Amendments 
of 1953. Hearings. Also Senate Report No. 455. 
83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. 

. Committee on Finance, Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1953. State- 
ments submitted to Committee. 83rd Cong., 
1st Sess. 1963. 

. Committee on Foreign Relations. 








. Adequacy of United States Laws with Respect 


to Offenses against National Security. Legal 
Analysis by Library of Congress. Committee 
Print. 88rd Cong., 1st Seas. 1953. 

. Committee on Government, Opera- 
tions. Amending the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 to Provide for More Effective 
Evaluation of the Fiscal Requirements of the 
Executive Agencies. Senate Report No. 295. 
83rd Cong:, 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Creation of Commiasions to 
Study Federal Reorganizations, and Federal- 
State Relations. Hearing. Also Senate Re- 
ports Nos. 215 and 216. 83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 
1953. 

















. Reorganisation Plan No. 2 
of 1953. Hearings before Subcommittee on Re- 
organization. Also Senate Report No. 297. 
83rd Cong., Ist Sess, 1953. 

. Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Outer Continental Shelf. Hearings. 
Also Senate Report No. 411. 83rd Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1953. 





. Submerged Lands. 
ings. 83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Broadcasting and Televising 
Baseball Games. Hearings before Subcommit- 
tee. 88rd Cong., lst Sess. 1953. 

. Survey of Organization and 
Operations of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Report by Wolf Management Engi- - 
neering Co. Committee Print, 83rd Cong., lat 
Sess. 1953. s 


Hear- 
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. Committee on the Judiciary. Addi- 
tional Circuit and District Judges. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 
224. 83rd Cong., lat Sess. 1953. ~ 

. Amending the Constitution 
Relative to the Taking of Private Property. 
_ Hearing before Subcommittee. 83rd Cong., lst 

Sess. 1953. 

———. Court of Claims as a Con- 
stitutional Court. Hearing before a Subcom- 
mittee. 83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1963. 

+, Immunity of Witnesses Ap- 
pearing before Congressional Committees. 
Senate Report No. 153. 88rd Cong., lst Sess. 
1953. 

















. Rules of Practice and Pro- 
cedure before Federal Agencies, Hearing be- 
fore a Subcommittee. 83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 
1953. 














. Salaries of Members of Con- 
gress, Federal Judges, and United States At- 
torneys. Hearing before Subcommittee. Also 
Senate Report No. 262. 83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 
1953. 








; . Subversive Influence in the 
Educational Process. Hearings before Sub- 
committee to Investigate the Administration 
of the, Internal Security Act. 83rd Cong., Ist 
Sess. 1953. 
- . Treaties and Executive 
Agreements. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 
. Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Taft-Hartley Act Revisions. Hear- 
inge. 83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 
. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Administration of the Classification 
Act of 1949 and the Compensation Process 
Established by the Act. Senate Doc. No. 34. 
83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. 
. Analysis of the Whitten 
Amendment. Senate Doc. No. 35. 83rd Cong., 
1st Sess. 1953. 


























. Appeals and Grievance Pro- 
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cedures in the Fsderal Government. Senate 
Doe. No. 33. 83rd Cong., Ist Bess. 1953. 
. Effect of Personnel Office 
Staffing Ratios on Manpower Utilisation. 
~Senate Doc. No. 28. 83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. 
. Improving the Federal Ad- 
ministrative Management Program. Senate 
Doc. No. 36. 88rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. 
. Manpower Utilization by 
the Federal Government through the Use of 
Private Contract Labor. Senate Doc. No. 32. 
83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 
. Military Personnel in Ci- 
vilian Occupations. Senate Doc. No. 30. 83rd 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 
. Personnel Investigations of 
Employees and Applicants for Employment in 
the Executive Branch of the Government for 
Loyalty, Suitability, and Security. Senate 
Doe. No. 29. 83rd Cong., lst Sess. 
. Personnel Recruitment and 
Employment Practices in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Senate Doc. No. 37. 88rd Cong., Ist 
Seas. 1953. 












































i Training and Education in 
the Federal ‘Government. Senate Doc. No. 31. 
88rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. Small Busifess and Defense Subcon- 
tracts. Senate Report No. 206. 83rd Cong., 1st . 
Sess. 1953. 

. Subversive Activities Control 
Board. Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, va. Communist 
Party of the United States of America. Senate 
Dos. No. 41. 83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 


Other Federal 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 
Census. Governments Division. Governmenta 
in the United States in- 1952; 1953. 

Judicial Conference of the United States. 
Reports of Proceedings of Special Sessions, 
March 26-27 and May 8, 1953. 1953. 








FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Nationalization in Practice: The British Coal 
Industry. Br Wiuttam WARREN HAYNES. 
(Boston; Division. of Research, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. 1953. Pp. xviii, 413. $4.00.) 

In a complete analysis of nationalization in 
the British coal industry, the author treats two 
aspects that are of special interest to the politi- 


cal scientist. The first is what happens when a 
major industry is taken over for government 
operation. The author finds the answer to be 
neither the Utopia the socialists have been 
seeking, nor the release of a destructive revo- 
lutionary force that the conservatives feared, 
In fact what happens is what one might expect 
to happen when a new organization seta about 


- 


to deal with an old and difficult problem: dis- 
appointment and apathy at the bottom, frus- 
tration at intermediate levels, turmoil and in- 
decision at the top. There is no.magic in na- 
tionalization. The old problems of wages, out- 
put, managerial competence, accountability, 
pricing and new investment remain. The 
magic, if any, is in rationalization: large-scale 
management not unfamiliar in most large U. 8. 
corporations. However, in the particular ĉon- 
text of the British coal industry, itis hard to 
see how rationalization could have been ob- 
tained except by nationalization. i 

The second aspect of interest is the struggle 
with administrative measures (Chs. XII-XV). 
First, one notes a movement away from 
autonomy in the legislative provisions fixing 
the relations between the National Coal Board 
and -the Parliament. Second, it is interesting 
- that while the Coal Board was strongly func- 
tional in its original organization with each 
member except the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman in charge of a department, changes 
arising out of experience have made the Board 
preporderantly nonfunctional. Third, since 
coal mining is an activity in which field opera- 
tions are especially significant, it was inevi- 
table that the problem of decentralization 
should demand early attention. With a func- 
tional'y organized Board, it was natural that 
the “parallel vertical pipes of communication” 
with their centralizing effect should tend to 
dominate, causing confusion and undermining 
the colliery manager. Changes in organisation 
made to remedy this situation have empha- 
sized the command channel, thus adding evi- 
dence to support administrative theory that 
decentralisation necessitates an integral re- 
sponsibility at each area level—Erwin W. 
Barb, Brooklyn College. 


Türkiyede Siyast Partiler, 1859-1958 {Political 
Parties in Turkey, 1859-1952]. By Dr. 
Tarix Z. Tunaya. (Istanbul: Dogan 
Kardeş Yaymlam A. Ş. Basmevi. 1952. Pp. 
viii, 799.) 


Dr. Tunaya, of Istanbul University Law 
School, has produced a closely printed volume 


of 758 pages listing formally 133 parties- 


founded in Turkey since 1814, including 
thirty-five that have been established since 
1923 and treating twelve as currently active. 
The body of the text contains a considerable 
volume of party constitutions and platforms. 

Professor Tunaya concludes that the two 
parliamentary periods ending in 1918 and-1945 
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were charactorised by such bitter interparty 
rivalry as to preclude a functional multiparty 
parliamentary system. In spite of the fact that 
most of the 133 parties catalogued were mere 
incipient gestures, he believes that the only 
satisfactory guarantee of personal liberty and 
political stability in Turkey is such a system 
of group formation—which he implies became 
viable in Turkey in 1945 with the end of ruth- 
less Republican suppression of rival groups. 

One might note that political party plat- 
forms exhibit a common thread of emphasis on 
the necessity for raising levels of living and 
production in Turkey.—Eastin NELSON, 
University of Texas. 


Comparative Political Instituttons: A Study of 
Modern Democratic and Dictatorial Systems. 
By Danm Wrr. (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1953. Pp. ix, 534. $4.75.) 


A broad-based effort to make the study of 
comparative government comparative by usé 
of a “functional” approach. The suthor 
focuses on a given function or institutional 
process, adducing detail from a number of 
governmental systems. Ample, though neces- 
sarily inadequate, materials on particular gov- 
ernments, mainly those of the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and Western 
European countries, are interspersed. The 
emphasis is on cultural and ideological factors. 


Documents on Fundamental Human Rights. 
Pamphlets I, II, and III. COMPILED AND 
EDITED BY ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, Jr. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1951, 
1951, 1952. Pp. 277, 278-633 (with unpaged 
appendix), 634-998.) 


Pamphlet I includes primarily American 
documents (charters, state constitutions, etc.) 
before 1791 but also six British documents and 
the French declaration of 1789; Pamphlet IT in- 
cludes cases and other documents on “Habeas 

“Corpus and Freedom from Unlawful Deten~ 
tion” and suggestions for student papers on 
human rights; Pamphlet III deals with bills of 
attainder, ex post facto laws, freedom of debate 
in Congress, and human rights in recent foreign 
constitutions and United Nations documents, 
Monarchism in the Weimar Republic. By 

.Waurer H. Kacrmann. (New York: Book- 

man Associates. 1953. Pp. 305. $4.00.) 


This is a careful study of the rise and fall of 
the monarchic movement in Weimar Germany 
from 1918 to 1933. After having set ¢he stage 





. 


Kina brief introduttory chapter describing the 
. political seéne in Germany on the eve of World 





-War I, the author breaks the period under re- 
view into two phases, using the abortive Kapp 
putach of 1923 as the dividing line. He finds that 
during the first phase the monarchists were the 
core of a violent rightist opposition to the re- 
publican form of government while from 1923 
to 1933 they became more moderate, accepted 


- „the Republic, but gradually became outflanked 


by the more ‘radical National Socialists. The 
book is well-documented and is a valuable con- 


. tribution to the vast and still growing litera- 


ture on the life and death of the Weimar Re- 
7 publie. i 


Systematisches und alphabetisches Verzeichnis 
der Gemeinden der Deutschen Demokratischen 
Republik, Stand Januar 1958. By STAAT- 
LICHE ZENTRALVBEWALTUNG FÜR STATISTIK 
OF THH REGIERUNG DER DEUTSCHEN Damo- 
KBATISOHEN REPUBLIK. (Berlin: VEB Deut- 
scher Zentralverlag. 1953. Pp. 91.) 


The law of July 23, 1952, “über die weitere 
Demokratisierung des Aufbaus und der Ar- 
beitsweise der staatlichen Organe in den 
Ländern” of the German Democratic Republic 
abolished the Länder and replaced them by 14 
Bezirke. The “Verzeichnis” arranges the cities 
and towns by Bezirk and under each by Kreis. 
At the end is a map showing the Kreise.— 
J.B.C. 


Landtags Handbuch. (8. Wahlperiode.) (Saar- 
briicken: Landtagsverwaltung. 1953. Loose- 
leaf, 20 sections, mainly mimeographed in 
foolscap folio format.) 


The manual of the Saar parliament for the 
second electoral period, intended mainly for 
the use of the fifty members, includes not only 
the rules as drafted in 1951, the Constitution 
of December 15, 1947 as printed in the Amis- 
blatt, but also various basic laws such as those 
on the general administration of the Saar, the 
budget, control of accounts, the flag, the coat 
of arms, and the official seal. Ballots from the 
three election districts for the election of No- 
vember 30, 1952, are included as well as the 
law and the regulations governing the election. 
The list of the Landtag members gives occupa- 
tions and addresses. There is a grouping by 
parties, 29 representing the Christliche Volks- 
partei des Saarlandes, 17 the Sozial Demo- 
kratische Partei des Saarlandes, and 4 the 
Communist Party. There are three women 
member®. The first session of the second elec- 
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toral period was held on December 15, 1952.— 
J.B.C. . 


Handbuch des Abgeordnetenhausea von Berlin. 
1. Wahlperiode (ab. 11. Januar 1961). (Ber- 
lin: Hrsg. vom Biro des Abgeordneten- 
hauses. 1952, Pp. 219.) 


Under the Constitution of September 1, 
1950, drawn up by the Stadtverordnetenver- 
sammlung, the city of Berlin (western sector) 
became a “Land” of the Bundesrepublik. The 
handbook of the first Berlin Parliament in- 
cludes not only the 1950 Berlin Constitution 
but also the Federal Constitution, the rules 
of the parliament, the electoral law, the results 
of the election of December 3, 1950, brief 
biographies of the two hundred members, and 
various other pertinent information. The de- 
bates of the parliament beginning with the 
first meeting on January 11, 1951, are pub- 
lished from day to day under the title Steno- 
graphischer Bericht,—J.B.C. 


Das amtliche Schrifttum der Bundesrepublik, 
unter Mitwirkung des Presse- und Informa- 
tionsamies der Bundesregierung und der 
Bundesministerten. (Bonn: Deutscher 
Bundes-Verlag, G. m b. H. 1952. Pp. 47.) 


This much needed brief guide to the official 
publications of the federal republic of Ger- 
many is limited to the Bundestag, the Bundes- 
rat, the Bundeskasszleramt, and the minis- 
tries, and gives with most items some charac- 
terization as well as information relative to 
procurement.—J.B.C. 


Les journaux offictels de la République française : 
étude historique et analytique. By DIRECTION 
DB LA DOCUMENTATION. (Paris: La Docu- 

“mentation française. 1953. Pp. 22. Notes et 
études documentaires, no. 1,738. Série 
française, cccxxi.) 


The official gazettes of France from 1789 to 
date form a maze of increasing complexity 
sufficient to daunt the most hardy searcher for 
laws, decrees, regulations, parliamentary de- 
bates, documents, administrative reports, etc. 
More than 40,000 pages annually now of the 
Journal officiel de la République francaise are 
divided among some ten different editions plus 
three other publications. From 1869 to 1950, 
the complete collection of the Journal officiel 
amounts to 1500 volumes. Without the help of ` 
the present brief guide, “le lecteur profane 
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risque de s’y perdre avant d’avoir atteint son 
but.” —J.B.C. 


Les élections législatives du 17 juin 1951. By 
MINISTÈRE DE D'INTÉRIWUR. (Paris: La 
Documentation française. 1953. Pp. 452. 
Collection “Recueils et monographies,” 
20.) i 


The detailed report on the elections of June 
17, 1951, to the French National Assembly in- 
cludes the text of the electoral laws, general 
statistics along with six maps of France 
showing the principal tendencies of opinion, 


and the returns from each “département,” ` 


from the four overseas départements, from 
Algeria, and from the overseas territories, and 
a final set of tables showing the returns from 
special elections of June 17, 1951 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, to fill seats of deputies deceased, 
resigned, and incapacitated.—J.B.C. 


Commission mixte d’enquéte sur le fonction- 
nement des services de l'Etat et des institu- 
tions parétatiques. Premier rapport auz 
Chambres législatives. (Brussels: Moniteur 
belge. March 12, 1952. 122° année, n. 72, pp. 
1714-1792.) 


The Belgian Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Governnient was authorised (by a 
law of June 1, 1949 although it did not begin 
work until October 1950) to find ways and 
means of increasing the efficiency of the gov- 
ernment services as well as of making budget- 
ary economies. The first report, dated De- 
cember 22, 1951, and presented by H. Mat- 
ton, the chairman, recommended among other 


things that two “parétatique’”’ -bodies be- 


abolished.—J.B.C. 


State of Travancore-Cochin. The Travancore- 
Cochin Legislative Assembly Manual. (Er- 
nakulam: Government Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 
132.) 


The manual includes the rules and standing 
orders, the articles of the Constitution of India 
as they apply to the legislatures of Part B 
states, the Payment of Salaries and Allowances 
Act, the Legislative Assembly (removal of dis- 
qualifications) Act, legislative library rules, 
procedure in respect of questions and answers, 
and prohibition of simultaneous membership 


rules. English, Malayalam and Tamil are used | 


for the proceedings of the Legislative Assem- 
_ bly. The states of Travancore and of Cochin 
were united as Travancore-Cochin in July, 
1949.—J.B.C. 


: ‘ey S . 903° ae 
Travancore-Cochin ‘Legislative Assembly. 4 
Selection from the Decisions from the Chair, - 
+ 1928-1961. With index. Comprump BY -K,- 
MAHADEVA Arrar, EDITOR or DEBATES oF 
THE TRAVANCOBE-CocHIN LEGISLATIVÐ As- 
BEMBLY. (Ernakulam: Government Press. 
1952. Pp. vi, 52.) 


Compiled from the reports of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative bodies of Travancore, | 
1922-1949, of Cochin, 1925-1948, and of” 
Travancore-Cochin, 1949-1951, in response to 
a request from the Secretary of the Parliament 
of India. A Conference of Indian Presiding 
Officers of legislative bodies in Sept., 1949 had 
requested states already having legislatures to 
compile and publish selections of decisions by 
the chair. The integrated legislative body of 
the integrated state which first met on July.11, 
1949 was called “The Legislative Assembly of 
the United State of Travancore and Cochin,” 
and after the Constitution of India came into 
force on Jan. 26th, 1950, the “Travancore- 
Cochin Legislative Assembly.” —J.B.C. 


The Oficial Gazette of the United Kingdom of 
Libya. (Tripoli, Libya: The Government 
Printer, 1951-. No. Extraordinary, 7th 
Oct., 1951, Vol. 1. No. 1, Oct. 24, 1951 to 
date.) 


The Constitution of the United Kingdom of 
Libya as adopted at Benghazi on Oct. 7, 1951, 
is published in English as an extraordinary 
number of the Oficial Gazette. Libya, composed 
of the provinces of Cyrenaica, Fezzan, and 
Tripolitania, and having the two capitals of 
Benghazi and Tripoli, has Arabic as the official 
language.—J.B.C. 


Nigeria, House of Representatives. Debates. 
First Session. 29th, 80th and 31st January, 
11th to $1st March and Ist to 9th April 1958. 
(Lagos: Government Printer. 1952. 3 vols.) 


Under the new Constitution of Nigeria, the 
first meeting of the Legislature was held on 
January 29-31, 1952, for organization, and 
the stenographic report of debates extends 
only to 18 pages. The last meeting of the Legis- 
lative Council, the former legislature, was held 
in August, 1951, when there was a debate on 
the holding of elections under the new consti- 
tution. The debates of the budget meeting in 
March and April extended to nearly twelve 
hundred pages in two volumes. In addition, 
there are regional legislatures in the Eastern, 
Northern, and Western regions, the d8bates of 
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which are also available in printed form.— 
- B.C. i 


Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of 
the Gold Coast (Amended up to October, 1968). 
(Accra, Gold Coast: Government Printing 
Dept. 1952. Pp. 23.) 


The rulea of the Gold Coast Legislative As- - 


sembly, which began to function in 1951 under 
the new constitution, were drafted locally. In 
events not covered by the rules, reference is 
made to the House of Commons practice and 
-~ to Erskine May. On February 17, 1953, the 
rules were amended mainly in reference to the 
procedure on appropriation bills. The Debates, 
which “shall be in the English language,” are 
issued both in daily parts and in sessional 
volumes, In addition, a daily journal report is 
printed under the title Minutes. The daily time 
of sitting for the Assembly is from 9 a.m. to 
1 p.m.—J,B.C. 


Public Administration in Malaya. By. 8. W. 
Jonms. (New York: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs. 1953. Pp. vii, 229. 
$3.00.) ; 


Public Administration in Burma: A Study of 


Development During the British Connexion. 
By F. 8. V. Donnison. (New York: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1953. Pp. 
vii, 119. $2.50.) 


Organization, methods and problems of 
public administration considered mainly in 
terms of its historical development in these 
two areas; about one-third of the Malaya vol- 
ume is concerned with postwar affairs; the 
Burma study concludes with the end of British 
control. 


Report on Mao’s China. By FRANK MORAES. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 1953. Pp. 
vii, 212. $3.75.) 


A perceptive report by the editor of The 
Times of India, who travelled briefly but 
widely in Red China in 1952 as a member of an 
Indian cultural delegation. While acknowledg- 
ing significant economic and administrative 
‘advances, he laments the restraint and ortho- 
doxy forced upon China’s intellectuals and 
bureaucrats. 


Utopia Itd.: The Story of the English New 
Town of Stevenage. By HAROLD ORLANS, 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1953. 
Pp. xv 313. $4.60.) 


- 
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Study by an American anthropologist of the 
effort to carry out the New Towns Act, 1946, 
and of its impact on one of the towns to be de- 
veloped. Interplay among local and regional 
interests, national policy, ministry, and De- 
velopment Corporation is shown. 


The British Parliament. By STRaTHBARN 
Gorpon. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1952. Pp. 247. $4.25.) i 


New edition of a volume first issued in 1945 
by the Hansard Society. A chapter on “Criti- 
cism of Parliament” and some useful tables 
have been added. 


The Russians in Focus. By HAaRroLD J. BER- 
MAN. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1953. 
Pp. xii, 209. $3.00.) 


A concise handbook of factual information 
on a number of facets of Soviet society and life, 
written by a research associate of the Russian 
Research Center at Harvard. It fulfills well its 
purpose, which is to provide the general reader 
with a basic minimum of knowledge about 
Soviet ways of life. 


The Soviet Impact on Society: A Recollection. 
By Dacosret D. Runzgs. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1953. Pp. xiii, 202. 
$3.75.) 


The bulk of the volume consists of a rather 
unsystematic discussion of various aspects of 
life in Soviet Russia prior to World War IT 
(introduced by a few comments on Marxian 
teaching), while a few chapters deal with early 
communist attempts to take over in Hungary, 
Bavaria and China. The book was written 15 
years ago. 


South Africa. By Jan H. Horsmyz. REVISED 
BY J. C. Core. (New York: McGraw-Hill - 
Book Co. Inc. 1953. Pp. x, 253. $3.75.) 


A new edition of this standard volume by the 
late South African political leader. The older 
work has been brought up to date and four 
new chapters have been added. 


Africa: A Study in Tropical Development. BY 
L. Duprey Stamp. (New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. 1953. Pp. vii, 568. $8.50.) 


A geographer’s social-ecological study of the 
entire continent. The emphasis is on human 
needs and the resources available to satisfy 
them. Includes charts, maps, illustrations. 
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- _ SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 
Catholic University of America 


General 


Institute of Inter-American Affairs. Sum- 
mariszation of the First Annual Public Admin- 
istration Field Conference; Montevideo, Uru- 
guay; February 15-19, 1953. Prepared by the 
participants and published at Montevideo, 
Uruguay; February 24, 1953 (mimeo). 

McWhinney, E. Le Droit Constitutionnel 
Comparé: Science de la Politique. Revue In- 
ternationale d’ Histoire Politique et Constitution- 
nelle, April-June, 1952, 

Rasch, E. Die Staatliche Bürokratie im 
Modernen Gesellschaftlichen Leben. Archiv 
des Offentlichen Rechts. May, 1953. 

Spann, R. N. Thoughts on Administrative 
Case-Study. Public Administration. Spring, 
1953. 

Specific Areas 
United Kingdom 

Abrahamson, G. Die Sozialen Dienste in 

Grossbritannien. Wirtschaftsdienst. December, 
- 1952. 

Aris, R. Die Verfassungsrechtliche Entwick- 
lung in Grossbritannien seit 1933. Jahrbuch des 
ffenilichen Rechts der Gegenwart, N.F., Vol. II, 
1953. \ 

Brooke, H. Conservatives and Local Gov- 
ernment. Political Quarterly. April-June, 1953. 

Bulmor-Thomas, I. How Conservative 


Policy is Formed. Political Quarterly. April- 


June, 1953. 

Conservative Party. Research Department. 
Local Government Elections, 1953. London, 
Conservative and Unionist Central Office, 
1953. 

Cotter, C. P. Constitutionalizing Emergency 
Powers: The British Experience. Stanford Law 
Review. April, 1953. 

Goldman, P. County and Borough; -Prob- 
lems of Local Government in England and 
Wales. London, Conservative Political Centre, 
1952. 

Harvey, L. G. The Party in Local Affairs. 
National Municipal Review. May, 1953. 

Hollis, C. The British Constitution in 1952. 
Parliamentary Affairs. Spriag, 1953. 
Katholizismus in England. Aussen- 
politik. May, 1953. © 





The Improbability of Local Government. 
Fortnightly. May, 1953. 

Kelly, D. W. The Administration of the Na- 
tional Coal Board. Public Administration. 
Spring, 1953. 

Maude, A. The Conservative Party and the 
Changing Class Structure. Political Quarterly. 
April-June, 1953. 

United Kingdom: Parliament and Pro- 
cedure, Round Table. March, 1953. 


Colonial Areas 


Carnell, F. Closer- Association in Britiah 
South-East Asia, Eastern World. May, 1953. 

A Constitution for the Caribbean. Econo- 
mist. April 11, 1953. 

Gatty, R. Fiji: Colony in Transition. Pacific 
Affairs. June, 1953. 

Great Britain. Colonial Office. Report on 
Nigeria for the Year 1951. London, H.M. Stat. 
Off., 1953. 

‘Southern Rhodesia. High Commissioner. 
The African in Southern Rhodesia. Glasgow, 
Robert MacLehos & Co., 1952. ^ 

Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Draft Federal Scheme. London, 
H.M. Stat. Of., 1952 (Cmd. 8573). 

Southern Rhodesia, Northera Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Report by the Conference on 
Federation held in London in January, 1953. 
London, H.M. Stat. Off., 1953 (Cmd. 8753). 

Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. The Federal Scheme Prepared by 
a Conference held in London in January 
1953. London, H.M, Stat. Off., 1953 (Cmd. 
8754). 

Uganda. Secretariat. Community Develop- 
ment in Uganda. Journal of African Adminis- 
iration. April, 1953. 


Commonwealth of Nations 


Anjarla, J. J. India’s Five-Year Plan. 
Current History. June, 1953. 

Basu, 8. The Public Service Commission in 
India. Public Administration. Spring, 1953. 

‘Bendheim, E. ‘Apartheidpolitik” in Süd- 


_ afrika, Aussenpolitik, June, 1953. 


Cherry, H. D. The Constitutional Philoso- 
phy of India. India Quarterly. Ottober— 
December, 1952. 
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L’fvolution Constitutionelle du Common- 
--wealth. Documentation Frangatse—Notes et 
Etudes Documentaires. November 26, 1952. 

Herbert, H. W. The Future of Politics in 
Australia. Australian Quarterly. March, 1953. 

India. Planning Commission. First Five 
Year Plan. Delhi, Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
1953. - 

India: The Five Year Plan. Round Table. 
March, 1953. - . 

Pakistan: The Constitutional Controversy. 
Round Table. March, 1953. 

Pauling, N. G. Labour and Politics in New 
Zealand. Canadian Journal of Economics and 
` Political Science. February, 1953. 

United States. House of Representatives. 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Report of 
Special Study Mission to Pakistan, India, 
Thailand and Indochina. 83d Cong., lst 
sess., Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 


Western Europe 


Angier, J. The French Law on Industrial 
Ententes. Cartel. April, 1953. 
` Battelli, M. Il Referendum e PIniziastiva 
Popolare in Isvizzera. Jl Politico. April, 1953. 

Beria, G. L’Êvolution Constitutionnelle 
Française depuis 1944. Jahrbuch des öffent- 
lichen Rechts der Gegenwart, N.E., Vol. IL, 
1953. 

Boussenot, G. L’Assemblée de l'Union 
Française, sòn Rôle, l’Êlargissement de ses 
Pouvoirs. Revue Politique et Parlementaire. 
January, 1953. 


Campion, Lord. European Parliamentary 


Procedure. 
1953. 

Canada. Department of National Health 
and Welfare. Health Insurance in Sweden. 
Ottawa, 1952. 

De Visscher, M. P. L'Êvolution du Droit 
Public Belge de 1930 à 1950. Jahrbuch des 
Offentlichen Rechts der Gegenwart, N.F., Vol. 
II, 1953. 

France and the French Union. Roynd 
Table. March, 1953. 

Frisch, A. Bedeutung des Mittelstande in 
der Franszdésischen Sozialstruktur. Wirtschafts- 
dienst. March, 1953. 

Gide, P. Le Projet Frangais de Loi Anti- 
-Trust et les Expériences Etrangéres. Paris, 
Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1953. 

Gonfdec, P. F. Les Assemblées Locales des 
Territoires d’Outre-Mer. Revue Juridique et 


Parliamentary Affairs. Spring, 


r 
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Politique de VUnion Française. July-Septem- 
ber, 1952. 

Guiton, R.-J.. Probleme der Französischen 
Union. Europa Archiv. April 5, 1953. 

Herlits, N. Swedish Administration Law. 
International and. Comparative Law Quarterly. 
April, 1953. 

Historicus. La- Vita Politica Italiana. 
Rivista di Politica Economica. February and 
April, 1953. 

L'Organisation de la Sécurité Sociale en 
Belgique. Bulletin d'Information et de Documen- 
tation de la Bangus Nationale de Belgique. 
March, 1953. ) 

République Française. Minstére de lIn- 
térieur. Les Elections Législatives du 17 Juin 
1951. Paris, Documentation Frangaise, 1953. 
- Sorensen, M. Problèmes Politiques Con- 
temporains du Danemark. Revue Française de 
Science Politique. October-December, 1952. 

Tesauro, A. Il Disegno di Legge per la 
Riforma Elettorale. Rassegna dt Diritto Pub- 
blico. November—December, 1952. 

Van der Pot, C. W. Die Entwicklung des 
Offentlichen Rechts in den Niederlanden. 
Jahrbuch des öffentlichen Rechts der Gegenwart, 
N.F., VoL II, 1953. 


Ceniral Europe 


Adamovich, L. Die Entwicklung des Öster- 
reichischen Verfassungsrechts seit 27. April 
1945. Jahrbuch dea öffentlichen Rechts der 
Gegenwart, N.F., Vol. II, 1953. 

Die Ausbeutung der Menschlichen Arbeits- 
kraft in der Sowjetsone. Bonner Berichte 
aus Mittel- und Ostdeutschland. Bonn, 
Bundesministerium für Gesamtdeutsche Fra- 
gen, 1952. 

Bonn, M. J. Potential Dangers in Germany. 
Contemporary Review. March, 1953. 

Haas, D. Abschluss und Ratifikation Inter- 
nationaler Vertrige. Archiv des öffentlichen 
Rechts. May, 1953. - 

Hurter, E. Anti-Cartel Law Debate in 
West Germany. Swiss Review of World Afairs. 


April, 1953. 


Kalisch, W. Grundrechte und Berufsbeam- 
tentum nach dem Bonner Grundgesets. 
Archiv des Offentlichen Rechts. May, 1953. 

Nipperdey, H. C. La Loi Allemande sur 
l'Organisation Constitutionelle de l’Etablisse- 
ment. Drott Social. February, 1953. - 

Ortlieb, H. Der Kampf um Wirtschaftsdem- 
okratie und Mitbestimmung. Wirtschafts- 
dienst. December, 1952. . 

Pilgert, H. P. The West German Educational 
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System. Historical Division, Office of the 
Executive Secretary, Office of the U. S. High 
Commissioner for Germany, 1953. 

Plischke, E, Berlin: Development of its 
Government and Administration. Historical 
Division, Office of the Executive Secretary, 
Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, 1952. 

Rechenschaftsbericht über die Deutsche 
Finanzpolitik 1949-1953. Bonn, Presse- und 
Informationsamt der Bundesregierung, 1953. 

Redslob, R. La Charte de Bonn, son Char- 
actére en Doctrine Constitutionnelle. Revue 
Internationale d’Hisioire Politique et Consti- 
tutionnelle. July-September, 1952. 

United States. Office of U.S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany. Elections and Politi- 
cal Parties in Germany, 1945-1952. Prepared 
by Policy Reports Secretary, Office of Execu- 
tive Secretary, 1952. g 

Wenke, H. Education in Western Germany. 
Library of Congress. Reference Department. 


- European Affairs Division. Washington, 1953. 


Wunderlich, F. Codetermination in German 
Industry. Social Research. Spring, 1953. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Constitution de la République Populaire 
de Bulgarie. Sofia, 1948. 

Declaration on the Aims and Tasks of the 
Socialist Alliance of the Working People of 
Yugoslavia. Yugoslav Review. March-April, 
1953. 

Djordjevic, J. Local Self-Government in 
Yugoslavia. American Slavic and East Euro- 
pean Review, April, 1953. 

— Yugoslavia’s New System of Govern- 
ment. Fortnightly. April, 1953. 

Draft Statute of the Socialist Alliance of 

the Working People of Yugoslavia. Yugoslav 
Review. March-April, 1953. 
- Gallas, J. Social Security in the Peoples’ 
Democratic Republics. Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Social Security Association, Decem- 
ber, 1952. 

Ivanovitch, M. La Loi Constitutionelle 
sur les Fondements de l'Organisation Sociale 
et Politique de la République Fédérative 





. Populaire de Yougoslavie et sur les Organes 


Fédéraux du Pouvoir. Questions Actuelles du 
Socialisme. January-February, 1953. 
Kasanzeff, A. Soviet Communist Propa- 
ganda. Journal of the Institute for the Study 
of the History and the Institultons of the USSR. 
No. 3, 1952. 
Katzarov, C. Die Entwicklung des Offent- 
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-lichen Rechte in Bulgarien während und nach 
dem Zweiten Weltkrieg. Jahrbuch des öffent- 
lichen Rechts der Gegenwart, N.F., Vol. II, 
1953, 

Krynski, G. I. Management Problems in 
Soviet Public Enterprise as Indicated by 
Arbitration Awards. American Slavic and 
East European Review. April, 1953. 

Meissner, B. Die Gesetzgeberische Tatigkeit 
des Obersten Sowjets der USSR und die 
Entwicklung der Sowjetexekutive von 1949- 
1953. Europa Archiv. May 20, 1953. 

Paikert, G. C. Hungary’s National Minority 
Policies, 1920-1945. American Slavic and East 
European Review, April, 1953. 

Reshetar, J. 8. National Deviation in the 
Soviet Union. American Slavic and East 
European Review. April, 1953. 

Schlesinger, R. Notes on the Changing 
Functions of Party Congresses. Soviet Studies. 
April, 1953. 

Schulz, L. Die Neue Verfassung Rumäniens, 
eine Entwicklungsstufe zum ‘Vollsosialis- 
mus.” Europa Archiv. April 5, 1963. 

Schwarz, 8. M. New Light on the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. Problems of 
Communism. No. 2, 1953. 

Seton-Watson, H. The Colonial System of 
the US8R. Commentary. May, 1953. 

“Soviet Imperialism.” Round Table. De- 
cember, 1952. 

Sukiennicki, W. Soviet “Elections” in Po- 
land. Eastern Quarterly. January-April, 1953. 
- Wiles, P. The Soviet Economy Outpaces 
the West. Foretgn Affairs. July, 1953. 

Wolfe, D. W. The Struggle for the Soviet 
Succession. Foreign Affairs. July, 1953. 

Wynne, W., Jr. The Population of Czecho- 
slovakia. U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Bureau of the Census, International Popula- 
tion Statistics Reports Series P-90, No. 3. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 

Yugoslavia. British Survey. April, 1953. 


Middle East and Africa 


Badeau, J. 8. The Emergence of Modern 
Egypt. Foreign Policy Association Headline 
Series. Number 98. March-April, 1953. 

Documents Concerning Constitutional De- 
velopment in the Sudan and the Agreement 

~between the Government of the United King- 
dom and the Egyptian Government Concern- 
ing Sudan. London, H.M. Stat. Off., 1953. 
(Cmd. 8767). e 

Farah, R. A. The Arab Church in Israel. 
Muslim World. October, 1952. 7 
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`, Lents, “Wi. Sondervollmachten fir Mossa- 


degh. Zeitschrift fir Geopolitik? November, ` 


1952. 
_—_— Die Verstaatlichung der Olindus- 
trie in Iran. Zeitschrift für Geopolitik. October, 
1952. i 
Martin, J. W. Some Aspects of Nationa’ 
Budget -Administration in Turkey. Public 
Finance. No. 1, 1953. 
Rife D. C. The Peoples of the Budan. 
Middle East Journal. Spring, 1953. N 
Speiser, E. A. Cultural Factors in Social 
Dynamics in the Near East. Middle East Jour- 
nal. Spring, 1953. 


~ 


“Southeast Asia 


Bailey, 8. D. Parliamentary Government in 
`- Southern Asia. New York, Institute of Pacific 
` Relations, 1952. 

Cady, J. F. Independent Burma. Current 
History. April, 1953. i 

Central Banking in Southern Asia. Far 
Eastern Survey. April 22, 1953. 

Donnithorne, A. G. The Chinese in In- 
donesia. Eastern World. April, 1953. 

_ Ingber, D. The Democratic Republic of 
Viet Nam. Fortnightly. February, 1953. 

A Program for Strengthening Publio Ad- 
ministration in the Kingdom of Thailand. 
Results of a Reconnaissance Survey of Pub- 
lic Administration in Thailand conducted 
under Contract Arrangements with Mutual 
Security Agency by Public Administration 
Service. May, 1952 (mimeo). ` 

United States. Department of State. Office 
of Intelligence Research. Research on South- 
east Asia. Washington, April, 1953. 


Pacific and Far East 


Barber, 
System. Military Review. July, 1953. 

Barnett, A. D. China’s Road to Collectivisa- 
tion. Journal of Farm Economics, May, 1953. 
Social Controls in Communist 
China. Far Eastern Survey. April 22, 1953. 

Bryn-Jones, D. Japan’s General Election 
1952: an Interpretation. Contemporary Japan. 
Nos. 7-9, 1952. 

Burke, A. W. A Note on the Emerging 
Administrative Structure of the Post-Treaty 
Japanese National Government. Occasional 
Papers, Center for Japanese Studies (Ann 
Arbor) No. 3, 1952. 

Chao, Kuo-Chtin. Chinese Land Policies. 
Current History. June, 1953. 





C. H. China’s Political Officer 
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Chen, T. Hal-en. The Marxist Remolding 
of Chinese Society. American Journal of Soci- 
ology. January, 1953. 

Douglas, L. H. Recent Elections in a Japa- 
nese Prefecture. Western Political Quarterly. 
March, 1953. 

Grad, A. J. Land and Peasant in Japan. 
New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1952, 

Haring, D. G. Japanese National Character. 
Yale Review. Spring, 1953. 

Hsia, R. Price Control in Communist China. 
New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1953. 

Ikematsu, F. Political Parties Today and 
Tomorrow. Contemporary Japan. Nos. 7-9, 
1952, 

Kondo, Y. The Land Reform in Japan. 
Tokyo. National Research. Institute of Agri- 
culture. Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 
Bulletin No. 2. 1952. ! 

Langer, P. F. Japanese Communism; an 
Annotated Bibliography. New York, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1953. 

Sakata, T. The Peace Treaty and Independ- 
ence of the Japanese Economy. Midwest 
Journal. Winter 1952/53. 

Salazar, M. Philippine Labor Unions. 
Pacific Affairs. June, 1953. 

Ukai, N. Japanese Election Results Recon- 
sidered. Pacific Affairs. June, 1953. 

United States. Department of State. Office 
of Intelligence Research. Research on China. 
Washington, April 1953. - , 

i Department of State. Office of In- 
telligence Research, Research on Japan. 
Washington, April, 1953. 

Van Briessen, F, Japan seit der Niederlage. 
Aussenpoliitk. June, 1953. 

Ward, R. E. Some Observations on Local 
Autonomy at the Village Level in Present- 
Day Japan. Far Eastern Quarterly. February, 
1953. 





Latin Amertca 

Constitutional Law for the Republic of 
Cuba, April 4, 1952. Habana, Publicaciones 
Lewis, 1952. 

Hillekamps, ©. H. Bolivien unter der 
Nationalistischen Welle. Aussenpolsttk. April, 
1953. 

Ls Auguste, Y. La Séparation des Pouvoirs 
dans la Constitution Haitienne. Revue Inter- 
nationale d'Histoire Politique et Constitution- 
nelle. July-Beptember, 1952. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS =: - ,” 


Survey of British Commonwealth Afairs: 
Problems of External Policy, 1981-1939. 
By Nicholas Mansergh. (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press. 1952. Pp. xx, 481. $8.00.) 
In this volume students of international 

affairs, as well as specialists on the British 
Commonwealth, are presented with a welcome 
addition to the series of studies inaugurated by 
Professor Hancock. Though Professor Man- 
sergh’s topic is the critical period in between 
the enactment of the Statute of Westminster 
and the outbreak of World War II, his treat- 
ment appropriately includes both earlier and 
later events for the sake of perspective. The 
Commonwealth thus surveyed was undergoing 
the transition consequent upon the recogni- 
tion of Dominion status and the decentraliza- 
tion of authority over foreign policy. Their 
claims to equality and independence duly 
recognized, the member-nations, no one of 
whom possessed the means to assure its own 
defense, were quickly confronted with the 
brutal realities of Japanese, Italian, and Ger- 
man aggression. Their responses, both several 
and collective, form the theme of this book. 

The record with which its contents deal 
provokes various reflections. In studying al- 
most any aspect of the nineteen-thirties— 
those years, as has been said, that the locusts 
ate—one’s impressions of the then bankruptcy 
of British statesmanship are forcibly renewed. 
No glimmer of greatness breaks through the 
dark void separating the era of Lloyd George 
from that of Churchill. Nor did the field of 
Commonwealth relations form any exception. 
In the interwar decades only Balfour, presiding 
at the Conference of 1926, was able to shed 
luster on the ceremony that conferred on for- 
mer colonies the title-deeds to nationhood. 
But he in any case was a lone surviving Vic- 
torian, and no true product of the twentieth 
century; and the mantle he left after him was 
draped on narrower shoulders. 

For their part, the premiers of the Common- 
wealth countries, except New Zealand’s 
Savage, share responsibility for applauding 
and abetting the policy of appeasement from 
wholly diverse, yet curiously concurrent, 
motives. Serving their apprenticeship on ùn- 
familiar problems in a time of unparalleled 
grimneas, they, too, misjudged the men, events, 
and institutions, with which they had to work. 
Yet in September, 1939, all of them discovered 


that their dominant interest was to ensure that. 


ra 
Britain should survive. All save Eire, whose 
vision of wide horizons was blocked"by the 
_sight of Ulster. ' 
Of these matters Professor Mansergh offers 
a masterly analysis. His chapters embrace 
both the overall structure of the Common- 
wealth and the external relations of its com- 
ponent parts. He is at his best in the impar- 
tial exposition of rival viewpoints; in the han- 
dling of diplomatic documents, conference 
records, and legislation; and in his careful 
following of policies as they unwind them- 
selves. The reader never loses interest; never 
fails to grasp the meaning from a style that is 
perfectly adapted to its content; and never 
ceases to admire the scholarship that has 
- integrated so complex a subject. Some ceriti- 
cisms, however, are in order. Even though 
‘another volume of this series deals with eco- 
nomic policy up to 1936, Professor Mansergh 
still pays less heed than he might to economic 
factors. Only by painstaking search will the 
reader discover, in some brief and scattered 
lines, that a major depression existed in the 
early nineteen-thirties. He will not discover 
at all that the dominions reacted to the de- 
pression with a drive to industrialise which 
profoundly affected their politics, internal and 
external. He will peruse an elaborate chapter 
on South Africa, which contains but one casual 
and incidental reference on the salient fact 
that the Europeans are there outnumbered by 
four to one and which omits all discussion of 
different attitudes toward native policy. 
These shortcomings limit the comprehensive- 
ness of the treatment, but still leave it ad- 
mirable and indispensable in what the author 
has set out to cover.—Lusim Lieson, Unt- 
versity of California (Berkeley). 


International Shipping Cartels: A Study of 
Industrial Self-Regulation by Shipping Con- 
ferences. By Danrev Marx, JR. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 
323. $6.00.) 


International economic policy is becoming 
increasingly important in the field of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. A careful study of a major 
feature of the organisation of the “oceanic 
shipping industry is therefore to be welcomed 
by political scientists. In this descriptive 
analysis of shipping conferences the author, 
Professor of Economics at Dartmofth College 
and a former official of the War Shipping Ad- 
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ministration, has provided such a study. Con- 
cerned neither to praise nor to blame, he has 
described the basic economics of the industry, 
the: history of shipping conferences (inter- 
company agreements) since the first was 
organized in 1875 to regulate the trade be- 
tween India and the British Isles, governmen- 
tal investigations in various lands of these 
conferences, and plans and machinery for 
regulating conferences and their activities. 
While the work is of primary interest to 
transportation economists, four aspects of it 
should appeal to political scientists. One is the 
detailed explanation of the many ways in which 
political factors have prevented the most 
economic development and operation of the 
international shipping industry. Considera- 
tions of national defense and national prestige 
have caused overbuilding and produced a 
multitude of protective devices ranging from 
outright subsidies through tonnage quotas to 
regulations stipulating the currency in which 
payments are to be made (pp. 38-44). A second 
is the attempt to cope, through investigations 
and various types of national legislation, with 
the monopolistic or oligopolistic conference 
agreements which stem from the cut-throat 
price competition arising in large part from the 
existence of surplus tonnage (pp. 45-136). 
A third is the recent postwar effort to de- 
velop an Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization, a project parallelling 
the International Trade Organisation and 
suffering the same fate (pp. 272-79). Lastly— 
although the author does not develop this 
point—the wartime efforts to achieve the 
most efficient use of the shipping resources of 
the western allies (pp. 5, 165, 272-73) de- 
serve attention because they suggest how 
‘important would, be the development of a 
similarly rational method of husbanding and 
marshalling the shipping resources of the North 
Atlantic powers for the duration of the cold 
war. 
The author’s primary conclusion (pp. 303-4) 
is that under the state system-only minor 
improvements can be made in the present 
‘conference system for regulating prices and 
avoiding the disastrous effects of unrestricted 
“competition in the international shipping 
industry. Sound as this conclusion appears 
to be, considered as an economist’s verdict, 
the political scientist may well inquire 
whether the time has not come when national 
economics must give way to alliance eca- 
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nomics.— MarsHaLt KNAPPEN, University of 
Michigan. 


The Indian Year Book of International Affairs, 
1958. Eniten Br C. H. ALBxXANDROWICZ. 
(Madras: University of Madras. 1952. Pp. 
xii, 316. Rs. 10.) - 


In this volume, the first of an annual series 
patterned after the well-known year books of 
the London Institute of World Affairs, a group 
of Indian scholars and a few foreigners who 
have special ties with India have made an 


. important contribution to the study of inter- 


national relations, international law, and in- 
ternational economics. The book contains 
seventeen articles, nine “research papers in 
the form of notes,” a very useful summary of 
Indian decisions on international law, book 
reviews, @ list of agreements entered into by 
the Government of India from August, 1947 
to early 1952, and lists of books and articles 
on international affairs published in India in 
1950, 1951, and 1952. 

The articles and notes are a varied assort- 
ment indeed. The opening article on “India 
and the Balance of Power” by G. 8. Bajpai, 
a famous Indian diplomat who is now Governor 
of Bombay, calls attention to the relation 
between politics and power, and argues that 
“A strong India is... necessary not only for 
the defence of its neutrality in the event of a 
world war but algo for the effective pursuit 
of an independent foreign policy founded on 
her ideals” (p. 7). Harishwar Dayal, a Joint 
Secretary in the Ministry of External Affairs, 
explains some of the difficulties and problems 
in organizing the Indian Foreign Service to 
meet the heavy demands placed upon it 
after independence. Professor Harrop A. 
Freeman of Cornell University, the only 
American contributor to the volume, argues 
that international administrative law “con- 
tains a wealth of material which can be uti- 
Hiszed to guide international action” (p. 47). 
Professor Balakrishna of Madras University 
performs a useful service by calling attention 
to conditions now existing in underdeveloped 
countries which in all likelihood will “cause 
a progressive deterioration” in their economic 
status and to certain social prerequisites for 
economic change. The editor, in an intereating 
essay, stresses “two conflicting tendencies... 
in the international field, one of promoting 
constructive relations by developing more 
international strata, and another of promoting 
gocial and’ economic policies through State 
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interference which intensifies the importance 
of vertical barriers” (p. 94). Professor K. A. N. 
Sastri of the University of Mysore presents 
some suggestive commenta on “International 
Law and Relations in Ancient India.” M. 
Ruthnaswamy, eminent Indian historian and 
former Vice-Chancellor of Annamalai Uni- 
versity, deals with a very different subject, 
namely the international ideas of Leibnitz. 
Dr. U. R. Ehrenfels, now of Madras Univer- 
sity, writes about war and human nature on 
the basis of his anthropological researches in 
India. Dr. J. D. N. Versluys, at present head 
of UNESCO’s work in the social sciences in 
South Asia, discusses ‘Contradictory Tend- 
encies in Indonesia,” an area where he has 
had long experience. In his notes on the foreign 
policy of the People’s Republic of China, 
Professor N. C. Bhattacharya of the Scottish 
Church College, Calcutta, expresses, the 
opinior. that the new regime in China is ac- 
tively seeking to develop “associations with 
Asian countries, particularly India, so as to 
reduce the extent of her present dependence 
on the U.S.S.R.” (p. 233). Among the many 
decisions which are digested by C. Keshava 
Rao the case of Indian and General Investment 
Trust Lid. v. Rajah of Khalikote (A.I.R. 1952. 
Cal 598), in particular, should be noted by 
specialists in private international law. 

Professor C. H. Alexandrowiczs and his 
associetes of the University of Madras have 
shown commendable enterprise and skill in 
planning and producing a work of almost 
uniformly high quality. It should be of inter- 
est to all students of international affairs, in 
India and elsewhere.—Norman D. PALMER, 
Universtiy of Pennsylvania. 


India in World Affairs, August 1947-January 
1959: A Review of India’s Foreign Relations 
from Independence Day to Republic Day. 
‘By K. P. KARUNAKARAN. (Calcutta: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1952. Pp. xi, 407. 
Ra. 16.) 


To meet the need for sound and objective 
studies of India’s foreign policy, the Indian 
Council of World Affairs has decided to spon- 
sor a series of volumes, to be issued periodi- 
cally, on India in world affairs. The present 
volume, prépared by & Research Associate of 
the Council, is the first in this series. For the 
most part it is a sober and rather pedestrian 
account of the major problems and develop- 
ments in international affairs with which India 
was particularly concerned during an event- 
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ful two and a half years. The author has exam- 
ined the pertinent documents with painstaking 
care, and his brief summaries are often excel- 
lent. The book is in no sense a profound analy- 
sis of the mainsprings of India’s foreign policy, 
although it contains useful chapters on “The 
Indian. National Movement and World | 
Affairs,” “Factors in India’s. Foreign Policy,” 
and “The Awakening of Asia in Recent 
Times.” More than one-third of the volume - 
deals with questions relating:to the United 
Nations. The only other matters which are 
given detailed treatment are relations with 
Pakistan, racial discrimination in South Africa, 
and problems of external economic relations. 
On the whole the treatment is fair and objec- 
tive; but the author presents some surprising 
interpretations of various aspects of American 
foreign policy, of the provisions of the UN 
Charter regarding non-self-governing terri- 
tories, of the FAO, and of the early attempts 
to‘work out a program of assistance for under- 
developed countries. There are also several 
factual errors. 

The manuscript of the present volume went 
to the preas some two years prior to its publi- 
cation. It is to be hoped that subsequent vol- 
umes in the series, some of which are already 
in preparation, will appear more promptly. 
The Indian Council of World Affairs should be 
congratulated for sponsoring a series that has 
been launched so auspiciously and that will 
make available significant background infor- 
mation for those who wish to probe more deep- 
ly into the factors shaping Indian foreign 
policy—Norman D, Parmar, Untversity of 
Pennsylvania. 


Yankee Diplomacy: U.-8. Intervention in 
Argentina. Br O. Epmunp~ Sura, JR. 
(Dallas: Southern Methodist University 
Press. 1953. Pp. iii, 196. Cloth $3.00, paper 
$2.00.) 


This study, while essentially a history of 
U. 8.-Argentine relations during World War 
II and the postwar period, strikes at the very 
heart of general hemispheric harmony. The 
U. 8., in its militant determination to main- 
tain the fiction of hemispheric solidarity upon 
a democratic base, not only played into the 
hands of the supernationalists in Argentina, 
but aroused the old suspicions of the Latin- 
American world in general and raised grave 
doubts concerning the sincerity of the U. S. 
as the Good Neighbor. By our coersive policy 
toward Argentina, we revived the long-laid 
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ghost of “intervention,” and in so doing 
violated the most cherished principle of 
inter-American cooperation—the doctrine of 
nonintervention. ` É i 

As this volume makes unequivocably olear, 
the U.S., by its inconsistencies and pres- 
sure tactics, did a distinct disservice to hemi- 
spheric solidarity. Although our goals were 
commendable, we failed to exercise scrupulous 
care in the methods by which we attempted 
to attain them. The series of improvisations, 
of proddings and pin prickings, succeeded 
only in further exacerbating inter-American 

” relations without seriously deterring the -Ar- 
gentine nationalists. 

The reviewer is in general Seeenent with 
the thesis of the author, highly critical of U. 
8. policy as he is; but, as the author suggests, 
the time may be near when some collective 
inter-American action must be taken in cases 
of flagrant denial of fundamental human 
Tights within a sister republic. The internation- 
al community cannot long afford to ignore 
repeated violations of basic human-rights, but 
the protection of such rights must be a com- 
munity endeavor. : 

_This volume, although well documented, 
regrettably has no index or bibliography.— 
Horacz V. Harrison, Emory University. 


Economic Planning for the Peace. By E. F. 
Panrossz. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1953. Pp. xiv, 384. $7.50.) 


The economic advisor to Ambassador Wi- 


nant in London-during the war traces the in-. 


volved ‘planning and political negotiations 


2 


(primarily between the United Kingdom and - 


-~ the United States) leading up to raw materials 
controls, UNRRA, economic policies for oc- 
cupied Germany, the projected ITO, the Bank 
and the Fund, etc. The result is a highly useful 
recapitulation that praises the major accom- 
plishments but criticizes the failure to recog- 
nize the fundamental changes finally revealed 
by Europe’s economic crisis of 1947. 


The Year Book of World Affairs, 1958, Pus- 
LISHED UNDER THE AUSPICIES OF THE 
Lonpon Instirurs or WORLD AFFAIRS, 
(London: Stevens & Sons, Ltd. 1953. Pp. 
xv, 427. £2 2a.) 


_ The seventh volume in' this ‘series includes 
a dozen articles touching upon such diverse 
- subjects ag the cold war, British Africa, the 
Soviet Communist party, Indonesia, the un- 
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derdeveloped areas, the Indian Constitution, 
and the Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries case. 


Internaitonal Politics: The Western State 
System in Mid-Century. By Frepmnicre L. 
Sonuman. (New York: McGraw-Hill Co. 
1953. Pp. xvii, 577. $6.00.) 


A fifth edition of this veteran text, consider- 
ably reduced in size although. following the 
arrangement of earlier editions. Still pessi- 
mistic about man’s ability to control himself, 
Professor Schuman offers world government 
or a return to the “Age of Reason” as alter- 
natives to war, although the war may be ‘in- 
definitely postponed inasmuch as modern 
weapons make “victory” for either side a 
doubtful prospect. 


Traité de Droit international public: Avec. 


mention de la pratique internationale st suisse. 
Tome I. By Pauw Gueamnmmm. (Genève: 
Librairie de l’Université, Georg & Cie §.A. 
1953.’Pp., xxviii, 592.) 


This is the first part of a two-volume text- 
book for Swiss students of public international 
law. The French edition is based on an earlier 
German edition published in 1948. The author 
is an adherent of the normative theory of law 
and of the monistic theory based on the pri- 
macy of international law. The outline of the 
first volume does not deviate in any sub- 
stantial way from the usual arrangement fol- 
lowed in other European textbooks of public 
international law. Of main interest for the 
American reader are various relerencos to 
Swiss practice. ' 


Elements of American Foreign Policy. By 
Larry L. Leonard. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 1953. Pp. xvi, 811. $6.00.) 


A well-chosen collection of readings, many 
extremely timely, so arranged as to illustrate 
the constitutional issues, the policy-making 
process (executive, legislative and public), 
the evolution of U. 8. policies, and the prob- 
lems of the present day. 


Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplo- 
matic Papers, 1985. Volume I, General, The 
‘Near East and Africa, (Washington: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office. 1953. Pp. 
xovii, 1074. $4.25.) 


A volume of miscellany highlighted by the 
decline (after four years) of the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference, some interesting 
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general reporting from European capitals, 
and the Italo-Ethioplan war. 


Foreign Policies of the United States. By Horus 
W. Barger. (New York: Dryden Press. 
1953. Pp. ix, 614. $5.25.) 


An introductory text that mixes some brief 
historical background with a broader discus- 
sion of events of the past two decades; nearly 
200 pages is devoted to the United States 
and the United Nations. 


The United States and India and Pakistan. By 
Norman W. Brown. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Presa. 1953. Pp. x, 308. $4.50.) 


Maintaining the high standards set by pre- 
vious volumes in this series, Professor Brown 
has written an excellent and thorough intro- 

“duction to the problems, politics, and internal 
development of these two South Asian coun- 
tries, and with due regard to the. religious 
backgrounds and the experience with British 
rule. Only one chapter is concerned specifically 
with U. 8. relations. 


America First: The Battle Against Intervention, 
1940-1941. By Wayna 8. Core. (Madison: 
The University of Wisconsin Press. 1953. 
Pp. xi, 305. $3.50.) 


Interesting recent history—based on official 
records, press reports, private papers and 
interviews—of the organization and methods 
of the America First Committee around which 
were grouped the most vigorous opponents of 
U.S. intervention in World War II. 


Diplomatic Relations Between the United 
States and the Kingdom of the Two Sictlies: 
Instructions and Despatches, Volume I, 

` 1816-1850; Volume II, 1860-1861. EDITED 
BY Howarp R. Marraro. (New York: 
8. F. Vanni (Ragusa). 1952. Pp. xiv, 683; 
xxi, 781. $35.00.) 


An obvious labor of love, these two volumes 
of official correspondence will be of interest 
to those concerned with early U. 8. diplomacy 
or 19th century Italian history. A lengthy 
introduction sketches Italian-American. rela- 
tions up to the end of World War IL 


Europe and the United States in the World 
Economy. By Rosset Marsouin. (Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press. 1953. Pp. 
xiv, 105. $2.00.) 


Lectures delivered at Duke in 1951 by the 
Secretary General of the Organization for 
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European Economic Cooperation, reviewing 
the results of the Marshall Plan, the economic 
impact of the Korean war upon Europe, the 
problems of European integration, and U.8.- 
European economic relations. 


Southeast Asia in the Coming World. EDITED 
BY Pmr W. THAYER. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 306. 84.75.) 


Papers presented to a 1952 Johns Hopkins 
conference on Southeast Asia by U.S. officiala 
and scholars and by representatives of the 
area; economics, culture, law, and U.S. relations 
with the region are the topics emphasized. 


Asia and the West. By MAURIOB ZINKIN. (New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1953. 
Pp. xii, 304. $3.50.) 


A slightly revised edition of 2 1951 volume, 
sketching contemporary developments in all 
the Asian countries against the traditional 
social backgrounds and emphasising the 
economic factor in the Asian “revolutions.” 


The Suez Canal in World Affairs. By Huan 
J. ScHonrretp. (New York: Phildsophical 
Library. 1953. Pp. x, 174. $4.50.) 


More than a century of political and mili- 
tary activity over this vital waterway is 
described by a British writer, who points out 
the essential difficulty of reconciling Egypt’s 
wish to control the canal with the commercial 
and military importance of the canal to cer- 
tain other nations. 


Germany Plots with the Kremlin. By T. H. 
Terens. (New York: Henry Schuman, 
Inc. 1953. Pp. x, 294. $3.76.) 


Using as his evidence excerpts from German 
newspapers, public and confidential state- 
ments of certain German groups, and other 
materials, the author claims that Germany is 
planning “ʻa treacherous sell-out of Europe to 
Moscow” and pleads for an immediate re- 
examination of our basic policies on Germany. 
The author’s conclusion is that, unless we can 
reach a reasonable settlement with Russia, 
the United States should remain in Germany 
until a new generation of Germans can be 
trusted or until we have made the other Euro- 
pean powers strong enough to prevent the 
resurgence of aggressive German militarism 
without our help. 


When Peoples Speak to Peoples: Ån Action 
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Guide to International Cultural Relations 
for American Organizations, Institutions, 
and Individuals. By Harnoup E. SNYDER. 
(Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion. 1953. Pp. xiii, 206. $3.00.) 


Declaring that “international relations are 
human relations” and that international un- 
derstanding can only follow cultural under- 
standing, the author describes his work with 
the Commission for International Education 
and the Commission on the Occupied Areas, 
and offers suggestions for other agencies work- 
ing in this field. 


Wings for Peace: A Primer for a New Defense. 
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By Bonner Feuusres. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co. 1953. Pp. 248. $3.50.) 


A retired infantry general now views air 
power—as deterrent and as means of quick 
retaliation—as the-main weapon in the United 
States’ struggle to restrain the Soviet Union. 


Strategy for Survival. By Joun E. KIEFFER, 
(New York: David McKay Co. 1953. Pp. 
xiii, 306. $4.00.) 


A former Georgetown lecturer, now an Air 
Force colonel, explains what must be done to 
defeat the enemy and to survive in World 
War III; complete with battle maps and plans 


. for occupation. 
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Arnold, G. L. The Cold War. Twentieth 
Century. March and April, 1953. 
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ale. Politique Étrangère. February—April, 1953. 
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1953. 
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Department of State Bulletin. May 4, 1953. 

Cardoso, Michael H. Foreign Aid Legis- 
lation: Time for a New Look. Cornell Law 
Quarterly. Winter, 1953. 

Cohen, Bernard C. Foreign Policy-making: 
Modern Design. [Review article.] World 
Polstics. April, 1953. 

Dulles, John Foster. The First 90 Days. 
Department of Stats Bulletin. April 27, 1953. 
The Making of Treaties and Executive Agree- 
ments. Ibid, April 20, 1953. 

Knight, Ridgway B. U. 8. Objectives in 
Western Europe. Depariment of State Bulletin. 
June 1, 1953: 

Morton, Thruston B. At the Crossroads of 
U. 8. Trade Policy. Department of State Bulle- 
tin. May 4, 1953. 

Oppenheimer, J. Robert. Atomic Weapons 
and American Policy. Foreign Affairs. July, 
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Reorganisation of Foreign Aid and Infor- - 
mation Programs. Department of State Bulletin. 
June 15, 1953. 

Richardson, Channing B. The United 
States Mission to the United Nations. Inter- 
national Organization. February, 1953. 

. Rostow, W. W. Notes on a New Approach 
to U._8. Economic Foreign Policy. World ` 
Politics. April, 1953. - 

Steiner, H. Arthur. The United States and 
the Two Chinas. Far Eastern las May, 
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Strange, Major Russell P. Atlantic Con- 
ference: The First Roosevelt-Churchill Meet- 
ing. U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings. April, 
1963. 


Latin America 


Christensen, Asher N. et al. Latin America 
Today. [A Symposium] Current History. 
March, 1053. 

Military Assistance to Latin America. 
Department of State Bulletin. March 30, 1953. 

Puerto Rico’s New Self-Governing Status. 
Departmen of State Bulletin. April 20, 1953. 

Quintanilla, Luis. Pan Americanism and 
Democracy. Inter-American Monographs, No. 
1. Boston University Press. 1952. 

Rippy, J. Fred. British Investments in 
Latin America: A Sample of Profitable Enter- 
prises. Inter-American Economic Affairs. 
Spring, 1953. 


Commonwealth of Nations 


Amery, Julian. A Conservative View of the | 


Commonwealth. Polttical Quarterly. 
June, 1953. 

Mansergh, Nicholas. The Commonwealth 
in Asia. Behind the Headlines (Toronto). 
March, 1953. 

Munro, D K. New Zealand and the New 
Pacific. Foreign Affairs. July, 1953. 

Pearson, L. B. Canada’s Northern Horizon. 
Foreign Afairs. July, 1953. 

Younger, Kenneth. The United Nations and 
the British Commonwealth. Untied Empire. 
March-April, 1953. 


April- 


Western and Central Europe 


Alphand, Hervé. The “European Policy” 
of France. International Affairs. April, 1953. 

Collins, Ellen. The Saarland; Key to Euro- 
pean Unity. World Afairs. Summer, 1953. 

de Bieville, Marc. Contribution Métro- 
politaine sux Dépenses de l’Union Française. 
Revue Politique et Parlemeniaire. March, 1953. 

Die Neutraliteitspolitik en Zweden. Inter- 
nationale Spectator (’s-Gravenhage). May 13, 
1953. ` 

East, W. Gordon. The Mediterranean: 
Pivot of Psace and War. Foreign Affairs. July, 
1953. 

Fernsworth, Lawrence. Spain in Western 
Défense. Foretgn Affairs. July, 1953. 

Furnias, Edgar S., Jr. French Attitudes 
toward Western European Unity. International 
Organization, May, 1953. 
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The Future of the Saar. World Today. May, 
1953. Pas 
Germany and World Peace; A German 


Social Democratic View. World Today. April, 


1953. 

Harris, Chauncey D. and Wilker, Gabriele. 
The Refugee Problem of Germany. Economic 
Geography. January, 1953. 

Marcusse, Ludwig. European Anti-Ameri- 
canism. Partisan Review. May-June, 1953. 

Marvaud, Angel. L’Actualité du Portugal. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire. January and 
February, 1953. 

Review of the Austrian Treaty Problem. 
Department of State Bulletin. June 8, 1953. 

Schechtman, Joseph B. Postwar Population 
Transfers in Europe; A Survey. Revtew of 
Politics. April, 1953. f 

Von Schenck, E. La Suisse et l'Europe 
Naissante. Monde Nouveau Paru. No. 66, 
1953. 


U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 


Deutscher, Issac. The Ninsteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. International Affairs. April, 1953. 

Fedotov, George. The Fate of Empires. 
Russian Review, April, 1953. 

- Goodman, Elliot R. The Soviet Union and 
World Government. Journal of Politics. May, 
1953. 

Haffner, Sebastian. The Meaning of Malen- 
kov. Twentieth Century. May, 1953. g 

Lissitsyn, O. J. Recent Soviet Literature on 
International Law. American Slavic and East 
European Review. December, 1952. 

Morris, Bernard 8. The Cominform; A Five- 
Year Perspective. World Politics. April, 1953. 

Réflexions sur une Fédéralisation de l’Eur- 
ope Danubienne. Politique Firangére. Decem- 
ber, 1952-January, 1953. 

Rudzinski, Aleksander W. Soviet Peace 
Offensives. International Conciliation. April, 
1953. 


Middle East and Africa 


Alexander, Mark. Middle Eastern Battle- 
ground. Twentieth Century. March, 1953. 

Fartache, Manoutchehr. Le Développe- 
ment Economique et les Problèmes Politiques 
du Moyen-Orient. Politique Btrangére. Febru- 
ary—April, 1953. 

Gardiner, Arthur Z. Problems of Trade with 
the Middle East. Department of Stat? Bulletin. 
March 23, 1953, 
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Hargreaves, J. D. Idealism in African Poli- 
tice. Twentieth Century. May, 1953. - 

_ Landau, Rom. Moroccan Profiles; A Nation- 

alist View. Middle East Journal. Winter, 1953. 

Liddell Hart, B. H.: The Defense of the 
Middle East. Harper’s. April, 1953. 

Monroe, Elizabeth. Middle Eastern Con- 
trasts: Egypt and Iraq. International Journal. 
Spring, 1953. 

Pinon, René. Panislamisme et Offensive 
de l'Asie. Revue des Deux Mondes. ‘April 1, 
1953. ` 

Sablier, Edouard. La Signification de 
l'Affaire du Pétrole Iranien. Politique Btran- 
gère. February—April, 1953. 

Shwadran, Benjamin. The Seventh United 
~ Nations Assembly and the Palestine Question. 
Middle Eastern Affaire. April, 1953. 

Siegfried, André, The Suez: International 
Roadway. Foreign Affairs. July, 1953. 

Swansy, Henry. French North Africa. 
Twentieth Century. May, 1953. 

Varagnac, A. Construire 
Monde Nouveau Paru. No. 66, 1953. 


Pacific and Far East 


Ballantine, Joseph W. The Future of the 
Ryukyus, Foreign Affairs. July, 1953. 

Braibanti, Ralph J. D. The Outlook for the 
Ryukyus. Far Eastern Survey. June, 1953. 
\ Green, O. M. Whither Mao Tse-tung? 
Fortnightly. May, 1953. 

Harper, Norman D. Pacific Security as Seen 
from Australia, International Organization. 
May, 1953. i 


Hornbeck, Stanley K. Korea—In Perspec- 


tive. World Affairs. Summer, 1953. 

Hudson, G. F: Will Britain and America 
Split in Asia? Foreign Affairs. July, 1953. 

Lattimore, Owen. The New Political Geog- 
raphy of Inner Asia. Geographical Journal. 
March, 1953. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. The Free World’s 
Responsibility for Korean Reconstruction. 
Department of State Bulletin. March 23, 1953. 

McAuley, James, Australia’s Future in 
New Guinea. Pacific Affairs. March, 1953. 

Meile, Pierre. Le Problème des Etats Hima- 
layens, Politique Birangire. December, 1852- 
January, 1953. 

Quatriéme Point contre Kominform Asia- 
tique. Revus Politique et Parlementaire. March, 
1953. 

Silvain, Rene. Perapedtives Nouvelles en 
Extréme-Orient. Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire. April, 1953. 
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Thompeon, Elizabeth M. Status of Red 
China. Editorial Research Reports. April 28, 
1963. 

Wood, F. L. W. The Anzac Dilemma. 
International Affaire. April, 1953. 


Southeast Asta. ' 


Nguyen Van Tam. Les Réformes au Viêt- 
Nam. Politique Étrangère. December, 1952- 
January, 1953. 

Tayyeb, Ali. Geo-Economic Trends in South 
Asia. Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science. August, 1952. 

Thompson, Elisabeth M. War in Indo- 
China. Editorial Research Reports. April 3, 
1953. 


Colonial Policy 


de Carbon, L. La Communauté Européene 
et les Territoires Dépendants. Monde Nouveau 
Paru. No. 68, 1953. 

La Fédération de Rhodésie et du Nyasa- 


land. Chronique de Politique Birangère. Janu- 


ary, 1953. 

Pépy, D. Les Rapports entre ]’Outre-Mer 
et la Communauté Européene. Monde Nouveau 
Paru. No. 68, 1953. 

Thornton, A. P. Colonial Policy and Coloni- 
al Politics. Fortnightly. June, 1953, 


International Economic Policy and 
Relations 


Brown, William A., Jr. Sterling Converti- 
bility and Some Related Problems. American 
Economic Review. May, 1953. 

de la Fortelle, Robert. Les Problémes 
Monétaires de VEurope Revue Politique et 
Parlementatre. March, 1953. 

Gudin, Eugenio. Le Problème de l Equilibre 
Économique International et les Tendances 
Actuelles du Fonds Monétaire International. 
Politique Étrangère. December, 1952—January, 
1953. 

Haberler, Gottfried. Reflections on the 
Future of the Bretton Woods System. Ameri- 
can Economic Review. May, 1953. 

Harrod, Roy F. Imbalance of International 
Payments. International Monetary Fund Staff 
Papers. April, 1953. 7 

Hartland, Penelope. Private Enterprise and 
International Capital Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science. February, 
1953. 

Lamb, Beatrice P. Trade—And Aid. 
Public Afairs Pamphlet, No. 195. April, 1953. 

Leith-Ross, Sir Frederick. Sterling Converti- 
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bility. South African Journal of Economics. 
March, 1953. 

Nakasian, Samuel. The Security of Foreign 
Petroleum Resources. Political Science Quarter- 
ly. June, 1953. 

Neisser, Hans P, The United States Demand 
for Imports. American Economic Review. May, 
1953. Sos 

Nelson, James R. and Palmer, Donald. 
United States Foreign Economie Policy and 
the Sterling Area. Center for International 
Studies, Princeton University. 1953. 

Patel, I. G. Monetary Policy in Postwar 
Years. International Monetary Fund Staf 
Papers. April, 1953. 

Tischendorf, Alfred P. British Investments 
in Latin American and African Mines; A 
Study of Contrasts. Inter-American Economic 
Affairs. Spring, 1953. 

“A Trade and Tariff Policy in the National 
Interest”; Summary of the Bell Mission’s 
Report. Department of State Bulletin. March 
23, 1953. 


International Law 


Carlston, Kenneth 8. Codification of Inter- 
national Arbitral Procedure. American Journal 
of International Law. April, 1953. 

Dickinson, Edward D. The Law of Nations 
as Part of the National Law of the United 
. States. Universtiy of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view. Part II. April, 1953. 

Downey, William G., Jr. The Law of War 
and Military Necessity. American Journal of 
International Law. April, 1953. 

Garcfa~Mora, Manuel R. The Present Status 
of Political Offenses in the Law of Extradition 
and Asylum. University of Pittsburgh Law 
Review. Spring, 1953. 

Gutteridge, J. A. C. The Repatriation of 
Prisoners of War. International and Compara- 
tive Law Quarterly. April, 1953. 

Jones, Harry L, International Judicial Assist- 
ance Procedural Chaos and a Program for 
Reform. Yale Law Journal. March, 1953. 

Naujoks, Herbert H. Compacts and Agree- 
ments between States and between States 
and a Foreign Power. Marquette Law Review. 
Winter, 1952-1953. 

Pella, Vespasian V. The Question of the 
Creation of a Permanent International Crimi- 
nal Court. Revue de Droit International de 
Sciences Diplomatiques et Politiques. January- 
March, 1953. 

Reibstein, Ernst. Von Grotius su Bynker- 
shoek. Archiv des Vélkerrechis. March, 1953. 
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Seidl-Hohenveldern, Ignas. Rechtsbesie- 
hungen zwischen Internationalen Organisa- 
tionen und den Einzelnen Staaten. Archiv 
des Volkerrechts, March, 1953. 


International Organisation 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies 

Bailey, Gerald. The Seventh Assembly of 
UNO. Contemporary Review. April, 1953. 

Chisholm, Brock. Barriers to World Health. 
International Conciliation. May, 1953. 

Dawson, A. A. P. The United Nations and 
Full Employment. International Labour Re- 
view. May, 1953. 

Eagleton, Clyde. Excesses of Self-Determin- 
ation. Foreign Affairs. July, 1953. 

Haas, Ernest B. The Attempt to Terminate 
Colonialism; Acceptance of the United Na- 
tions Trusteeship System, International Or- 
ganization. Feburary, 1953. 

Leriche, Anthony, Les Langues Diploma- 
tiques à l’Organisation des Nations Unies. 
Revue de Droit International de Sctences Diplo- 
matiques et Politiques. January-March, 1953. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. Maintaining 
Charter Standards for International Civil 
Servants. Department of State Bulletin. April 
27, 1953. The United Nations: A Place to 
Promote Peace. Ibid. May 4, 1953. 

Loftus, Martin L. The International Mone- 
tary Fund. 1951-1952; A Selected Bibliogra~- 
phy. International Monetary Fund Staff Pa- 
pers. April, 1953. 

Marcovitch, Lazare. The Veto Power. 
Revue de Droit International de Sciences Diplo- 
matiques et Politiques. January-March, 1953. 

Mudaliar, Sir ‘Arcot. World Health Prob- 
lems. International Conciliation. May, 1953. 

Rees, Elfan. The Refugee and the United 
Nations. International Conciliation. June, 
1953. à 

Wood, Bryce. The Court, the Charter and 
the Secretariat; Recent Books on Interna- 
tional Organisation. International Organization. 
February, 1953. 


Military and Security Questions 

Bonnefous, Edouard. Communauté Euro- 
péen_et Pacte Atlantique. Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire. March, 1953. 

Ismay, Lord: NATO: The Right Road te 
Peace. Department of State Bulletin. March 23, 
1953. 

Walton, Clarence C. Background for the 
European Defense Community. Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly. March, 1953. 
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Regional Organizations 

Coblentz, Wiliam K. An Appraisal of the 
Schuman Plan. American Bar Association 
Journal. March, 1953. 

de Bieville, Marc. Union Frangaise et Com- 
munauté Européene. Revue Politique et Par- 
lementatre. April, 1953. 

Les Débuts de la Communauté Européen du 
Charbon et de l’Acier. Chronique de Poltttque 
Éirangère. January, 1953. 

Fretiay, H. Mars 1953 à Strasbourg. Monde 
Nouveau Paru. No. 68, 1963. 


Motives and Methods of European Integra- > 


tion; a German Government View. World 
Today. April, 1953. 

“Mouskhély, Michel. Les Suppléants è 
l'Assemblée Consultative du Conseil de 
l'Europe. Revus de Droit Publique et de la Sci- 
ence Politique en France et a l Étrangère. Janu- 
ary—March, 1953. 

Padover, Saul K. and Leonard, L. Lavy 
Europe’s Quest for Unity. Headline Series, No. 
97. 1953. 

La Ratification du Traité Instituant le 
Communauté Européen du Charbon et de 
VAcier, Chronique de Politique Éirangère. 
January, 1953. 

Vernon, Raymond. The Schuman Plan. 
American Journal of Iniernational Law. April, 
1953. Launching the European Coal and Steel 
Community. Depariment of State Bulletin. 
June 8, 1953. 


DOCUMENTS 
General and Miscellaneous 


Council of Europe. Library and Documenta- 
tion Center. Bibliographical and Documentary 
Information Bulletin No. 13. Strasbourg, 
March, 1953. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Report. UN, 1953. (U.N. Doc. 
E/2360, 12 March 1953.) 

International Court of Justice. Index to the 
Reports of Judgements, Advisory Opinions, 
and Orders. The Hague, 1952. (Sales No. 98.) 

, Reports of Judgements, Advisory 
Opinions, and Orders. The Minquiers and 
Kerehos Case (United Kingdom/France). 
Order of 29 January 1953. The Hague, 1953. 
(Sales No. 99.) 





Nathan. Associates, Inc. Preliminary Report ~ 


on Economic Reconstruction of Korea, Pre- 
pared for the United Nations Reconstruction 
Agency: Washington, 1952. (U. N. Doe. 
UNKRA/AG/13, 15 December 1952.) 

Saar Government. Office of Information. 


‘ 


The Saar: Key to European Unity. Baar- 
brucken, 1953. 

United Kingdom. Central Office of Informa- 
tion. The Disarmament Question 1945-53. 
London, 1953. 





Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Report by the Conference on 
Federation held in London in January, 1953. 
Cmd. 8753. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1953. 

Worid Health Organization. The Work of 
WHO in 1952: Annual Report of the Director 
General. . .. Geneva, 1953. (Official Records 
of the WHO, No. 45.) 


United Nations 


Economic and Social Council. Economic De- 
velopment of Under-Developed Countries; 
Integrated Economic Development. Working 
Paper by the Secretary-Genera]. UN. 1953. 
(Doc. E/2384, 25 March 1953.) 

List of Inter-Governmental Or- 
ganisations in the Economic and Social Fields, 
1953 Edition. UN, 1953. (Doc. E/2361, 4 Feb- 
ruary 1953.) 

Relations with Inter-Governmental 
Organisations. Report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. UN, 1953. (Doc. E/2366, 17 February 
1953.) 








Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. Annual Report. ..9 February 
1952 to 14 February 1953. UN, 19538. (Doc. 
E/CN.11/372, 14 February 1953.) 

Economic Commission for Europe. 
The Commission’s Programme of Werk for 
1953/1954. UN, 1953. (Doc. E/ECE/159, 27 
January 1953.) 














Economic Survey of Europe 
Since the War. UN, 1953. (Doc. E/EC2/157, 
February, 1953.) 








Reports from the Ccmmit- 
tees... [of ECE] on Their Activities UN, 
1953. (Doc. E/ECE/153. 27 January 1953.) 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America. A Study of Trade Between Latin 
America and Europe.. 
No.: 1952. IL. G.2, January, 1953.) 
UNICEF. General Progress Report 
of the Executive Director. UN, 1953. (Doc. 
E/ICEF/221, 15 March 1953.) 

General Assembly. Agent General of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency. Report... February 1951 to 15 
September 1952, UN, 1952. (Doc. A/2222.) 
International Law Commission. Bec- 











ond Report on the Regime of the Territorial 


Commonwealth Relations Office. ` 


. UN, 1953. (Sales 


ae 


>» 


Sea, by J. P. A. François, Special Rapporteur. 
UN, 1953. (Doc, A/CN.4/61, 19 February 
1953.) 

Secretariat. Department of Public Informa- 
tion. Background Papers. No. 72: The India- 
Pakistan Question (Doc. ST/DPI/SER. A/72, 
31 December 1952); No. 75: Disarmament 
(Doc. ST/DPI/SER. A/75, 20 February 
1953.) 

Secretary-General. World Economic Situa- 
tion. Aspects of Economic Development in 
Africa. UN, 1953. (Doc. a 20 March 


- 1963.) 


United Btates 


Congress. House. Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Report of the Special Study Mission to 
Pakistan, India, Thailand, and Indochina,... 
May 12, 1953. 83rd Congress, Ist Session. H. 
Rep. No. 130. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Senate. Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. Ammunition Suppliesin the Far Hast, ... 
Testimony by James A. Van Fleet and Others. 
... Hearings. ... 83rd Congress, Ist Session. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 

Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. Agreements Relating to the Status of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, Armed 
Forces, and Military Headquarters. Hearings 
... April 7 and 8, 1953. 83rd Congress, lat 
Session, Washington, G.P.O., 1953. ; 
Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer. Hearing... April 9, 1953. 83rd 
Congress, 1st Session. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. 




















—— Report... to Ac- 
company 8. Res, 84, Remonstrating against 
Treatment of Minority Groups by Russia and 
Her Satellites. February 25, 1953. 83rd Con- 
gress, Ist Session, 8. Rep. No. 47. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1953. 

















Mutual Security Act 
of 1953., Hearings... May 5... 29, 1953. 
Report...on 8, 2128. 83rd Congress, ist 
Session, 5. Rep. No. 403, June 13, 1953. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. 
` Overseas Informa- 
tion Programs of the United States. Report. 
. June 15, 1953. 83rd Congress, lst Session, 
8. Rep. No. 406. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Hearings on ... 8. 589... April 14. 
May 21, 1953. 83rd Congress, 1st Session. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
Seventh General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. Report of 
Senator Alexander Wiley, February 25, 1953. 
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83rd Congress, 1st Session, 8. Doc. No. 25. 
Report of Senator Theodore Francis Green, 
February 25, 1953: Ibid., 8. Doc, No. 27. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 

: Testimony of Gen- 
eral Alfred M, Gruenther. Hearing ... April 1, 
1953. 83rd Congress, Ist Session. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1953. 








Committee on Government 
Operations. State Department Information 
Program. Voice of America. Hearings . 

pursuant to §. Res. 40. 83rd Congress, 1st 








Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 








Committee on the Judiciary. 
Treaties and Executive Agreements, Hearings 

. on B. J. Res. 1... and B. J. Res. 43.... 
February 18... April 11, 1953. 83rd Congress, 
ist Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 

Department of the Interior. Office of Terri- 
tories. Report on the Administration of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for the 
Period July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1952, Trans- 
mitted ... to the United Nations pursuant to 
Article 88 of the Charter.... Washington, 
G.P.O., 1953. 

Department of State. The Austrian Treaty: 
A Case Study of Soviet Tactics, Washington, 
G.P.O., 1953. (Pub. No. 5012.) 

Greece: Strong Defenses at a Stra- 
tegic Crossrdad. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
(Pub. No. 5040.) 








Military Assistance to Latin 
America. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. (Pub. . 
No. 4917.) 

Regional Organisations. ... Europe 





and the North Atlantic Area. Washington, 


` G.P.O., 1953. (Pub. No. 4944.) 





Report on the Near East. Address 
by the Secretary of State June 1, 1953. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1953. (Pub. No, 5088.) 
Report on the Operations of the De- 
partment of State (under Public Law 584). 
Message from the President. 83rd Congress, 
lst Session. H. Doc., No. 115. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1953. 

High Commissioner for Germany. Report on 
Germany. September 21, 1949-July 31, 1952. 

. Cologne, 1952. 

Mutual Security Agency.- Economic 
Strength for the Free World. Report... by 
the Advisory Committee on Underdeveloped 
Areas, Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 

‘President. The Mutual Security Program for 
Fiscal Year 1954. Basic Data Supplied by the 
Executive Branch, May 5, 1953. [Committee 
Print]. Washington, G.P.O., 1953. 
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Bolshevism: An Introduction to Soviet Com- 
munism. By Waupemar Gurran. (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press. 
1952. Pp. 189. $3.25.) 


Professor Gurian’s brief study sheds a great 
deal of light on the ideological aspects of Soviet | 
Communism. The study consists of three 
chapters, comprising, together with the con- 
clusion, 105 pages of text; in addition there is 
an extremely valuable appendix presenting one 
of the best brief collections of documents and 
source materials available on Soviet doctrine. 
The major thesis of the book, set forth syste- 
matically in the first chapter, but implicit 
. throughout, is that Bolshevism is not merely a 
political and economic doctrine but a social 
and political religion. The author strongly 
suggests in the first chapter and explicitly 
states in his conclusion, that the utopianism 
inherent in Bolshevism must result in tyranny. 

Many students may disagree with Professor 
Gurian in his explanation of Bolshevik 
totalitarianism, but few will fail to benefit 
from his penetrating analysis of the intellectual 
roots of Communist fanaticism and dynamism. 
One of the merits of his approach is that he 
brings out vividly the intolerant mood with 
which Lenin approached opponents, an atti- 
tude which has been retained by the Com- 
munists. This may seem an obvious point, but 
many otherwise excellent studies of Soviet 
politics have failed to achieve their maximum , 
effect because they neglected these emotional 
and psychological -aspects of the subject. It 
should be pointed out that, unlike many other 
writers, Gurian emphasizes the continuity of 
Bolshevism. In his view, Lenin and Stalin were 
orthodox Marxists, and Lenin was no more 
“humanitarian” than his even more literal- 
minded but perhaps more cunning successor. 

Under the heading of the “Soviet Reality” 
of Bolshevism, Gurian presents a history of 
Bolshevist ideology and of the Soviet regime. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of this, the 
longest chapter in the book, is the material 
bringing out the peculiarly Russian aspects of 
Bolshevism. A great deal of insight and erudi- 
tion is compressed into a short compass in this 
chapter. While the author is. strongly anti- 
Communist, he does not make the common 
mistake of- under-estimating either the power 
or the achievements of the Soviet regime, At 
the same ime, he brings out forcefully the 
psychological and moral price paid for these 


, 


achievements. One of the most interesting con- 

cepts advanced by Professor Gurian is that- 
Bolshevik practice requires the creation of an 

“artificial reality’? which is systematically and 

ruthlessly substituted for the knowledge which 

would result from freedom. 

Throughout the book, but particularly in 
the last chapter entitled “Bolshevism as 
World Power,” Gurian displays understanding 
of the circumstances which have enabled the 


rulers of the Kremlin to exert influence outside - 


the borders of the U.S.S.R. He believes that 
the mythology of Soviet ‘“anti-imperialist im- 
perialism,” with other aspects of the Soviet 
image as projected to the outside world, has 
won adherents not only because of the energy 
and skill with which it has been propagated, 
but also because this doctrine carried to its 
logical conclusions powerful currents of mod- 
ern thought. In developing this concept, the 
author presents some very interesting compari- 
sons between the Soviet and Nasi forms of 
totalitarianism. Professor Gurian’s presenta- 
tion of the world power of Bolshevism makes 


sobering reading. It is balanced at-the end of - 


the book by an expression of confidence. The 
author feela that by meeting the challenge of 
Communism, the non-Bolshevist world can 
sharpen its social conscience and improve it- 
self. 
Professor Gurian has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature on Soviet Commu- 
nism. His study serves the double purpose of 
presenting effectively one of the major points 
of view from which Communism can be criti- 
cised, and of providing a highly readable intro- 
duction to the study of the Soviet system, par- 
ticularly on the ideological side.—FREDBRICK 
C. BARGHOORN, Yale University. 


The Dilemma of Democratic Socialism: Eduard 
Bernstein's Challenge to Marx. By PETER 
Gay. (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. xvii, 384. $4.50.) . 


This is a very readable account of the life of 


` Eduard Bernstein and the evolution of his 


thinking. It is disappointing, however, insofar 
as “the dilemma of democratic socialism” is 
concerned. Dr. Gay takes the position that 
both the Revisionists and their Marxist op- 
ponents were unduly dogmatic: the Revision- 
ists were wrong in believing that the attain- 
ment of socialism is always possible by demo- 


cratic parliamentary means, and the Marxists . 
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were wrong in insisting that socialism is never 
possible except by revolutionary means. He 
thinks that the Revisionist thesis was sound 
for England and unsound for Germany, and 
that the feasibility of socialism by democratic 
methods depends on the political structure of 
the state concerned. To the Marxist primacy 
of the economic, therefore, Dr. Gay opposes 
the primacy of the political. 

Dr. Gay’s analysis is disappointing in that it 
does not take into account the evolution of the 
economic goals of socialism since Bernstein’s 
day. Socialism today differs from Marxism in 
much more than tactics, and that difference 
should vitally affect his diagnosis of the Ger- 
man situation. . 

Although this may not have been the au- 
thor’s intention, this book shows how far a 
man’s ideology is from being governed by 
ideological considerations alone. It shows ad- 
mirably how changes in position with regard to 
the truth of the opinions we hold are circum- 
scribed and slowed down by a lifetime of as- 
sociations and friendships, and how a man’s 
reputation as a thinker and party leader is in 
the nature of an investment which is not lightly 
to be discarded. It was difficult and painful for 
Bernstein to readjust his opinione to bring 
them into line with the conclusions toward 
which facts and logic were drawing him, and 
ao it is for all those who take their ideas seri- 
ously enough to affiliate themselves with 
movements committed to their realization.— 


Rene Da Visme Winitamson, University of ` 


Tennessee. 


Government Information and the Research 
Worker. Lectures Delivered at a Vacation 
Course of the University of London School of 
Librarianship and Archives in April 1951. 
EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY RONALD 
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Sravsuy. (London: Library ‘Association. 
1952, Pp. 228.) 


The twenty-four papers by representatives 
of various ministries and other agencies stress 
in the main “publications and resources of 
their ministries that are likeliest to be of value 
to the specialist worker,” and constitute in a 
way a guide to the official publications of the 
executive branch of the British government.— 
J.B.C. s 
Freedom and Authority in Our Time: Twelfth 

Symposium of the Conference on Science, 

Philosophy and Religion. EDITED BY LYMAN 

Bryson, Louis Finxeisrem, R. M. MAc- 

IVER, AND Ricaarp McKeon. (New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 1953. Pp. xvi, 767. 

$6.00.) i 


Papers and discussion comments prepared 
by seventy-five program participants at the 
Twelfth Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion, held in New York City in Sep- 
tember, 1951. 


The Philosophy of J. 8. Mill, By R. P. An- 
scHurz. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1953. Pp. 184. $3.00.) 


A brief review and analysis of Mill’s utili- 
tarian and democratic philosophy and his sys- 
tem of logic. - 


The Substance of Politics. By A. APPADORAI. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1953. 
Pp. x, 524. $2.50.) 


Sixth edition—revised to take account of 
changes in recent years in India, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Newfoundland—of a com- 
prehensive, concisely-written introduction to 
political science. 


, 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
POLITICAL THEORY 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 
University of Illinois 


History and Criticism 

Abel, Darrel. Hawthorne’s 
About Social Reform. University of Kansas 
City Review. Spring, 1953. 

Adams, Arthur E. The Character of Pestel’s 
Thought. American Slavic and East European 
Review. April, 1953. 

Alfieri, V. E. I Due Aspetti della Teoria del 


Skepticiam — 


Conoscere in Democrito. Athanaeum. 30/iii-iv. 
1952. 

Alföldi, Andreas. Die Geburt der Kaiser- 
lichen Bildsymbolik. Museum Helveticum. 
April, 1953. 

Almagro, Martín. La Dimensión Universa- 
lista de la Prehistoria. Arbor. March1953. 

Baron, Hans. A Struggle for Liberty in the 
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Renaissance (I1). American Historical Review. 
April, 1953. a ees 

Beharriell, Frederick J. Schnitzler’s Antici- 
pation of Freud’s Dream Theory. Monatshefte, 
February, 1953. 

Bestor, Arthur E., Jr. Patent-Office Models 
of the Good Society: Some Relationships be- 
tween Social Reform and Westward Expan- 
sion. American Historical Review. April, 1953. 

Betts, R. R. Some Political Ideas of the 
Early Czech Reformers. Slavonic and East 
European Review. December, 1952. 

Bock, Hellmut. Common Sense als Leben- 
shaltung und Philosophie in England. Archiv 
far das: Studium der Neueren Sprachen. 189/2- 
3. 1953. 

Böckmann, Paul. Die Bedeutung Nietzsches 
für die Situation der Modernen Literatur. 
Deutsche Vierteljahraschrtft für Literaturwissen- 
schaft und Getstesgeschichte. 79/1. 1953. 

Bortolaso, G. Vincenzo Gioberti nel Cen- 
tenario della Morte. La Ctvilita Cattolica. 
April 18, 1953. 

Buck, August. Die Krise des Humanis- 
tischen Menschenbildes bei Machiavelli, Archiv 
far das Studium der Neueren Sprachen. 189/4. 
1953. . 

Chadbourn, Charles, C. Jr. Regent Curtis 
and His Crusade for the Ideals of Democracy. 
New York History. April, 1953. 

Chadbourne, Richard M. Renan and Sainte- 
Beuve. Romanic Review. April, 1953. 

Chevallier, Jean-Jacques. Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau ou PAbsolutisme de la Volonté 
Générale. Revue Française de Science Politique. 
January-March, 1953. 

Cranz, F. Edward. Saint Augustine and 
Nicholas of Cusa in the Tradition of Western 
Christian Thought. Speculum. April, 1953. 

Crook, J. A. Some Remarks on the Augustan 
Constitution. Classical Review. March, 1953. 

Destler, Chester M. The Opposition of 
American Businessmen to Social Control Dur- 
ing the “Gilded Age.” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review. March, 1953. 

Ehrenberg, Victor. Impertum Matus in the 
Roman Republic. American Journal of Philol- 
ogy. April, 1953. 

Farré, Luis. El Pensamiento de Santayana 
Cuadernos Hispano-americanos. December, 
1952, i 
Figueres, Léo. Les Mattres du Socialisme 
Scientifique et le Blanquisme. Cahiers du Com- 
munisme. April, 1953. 

Fiorot, Dino: Sul Pensiero Filosofico di 
Jacques Kobert Turgot. Nuova Rivista Storica. 
September-December, 1952. 
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Fitch, Robert E. John Dewey—The Last 
Protestant. Pacific Spectator. Spring, 1953. 

Frisch, Morton. The Classical Attack on the 
French Revolution. Classical Journal. April, 
1953. 

Garaudy, Roger. Sur les Sources Françaises 
du Marxisme. Cahters du Communtsme. April, 
1953. 

Gomme, A. W. The Interpretation of 
KAAOI K ATA@OI in Thucydides 4.40.2. Classical 
Quarterly. January-April, 1953. 

Hanke, Lewis. Bartolomé de las Casas, 
Existencialista? Cuadernos Americanos. 
March-April, 1953. 

Harding, Joan N. Oscar Wilde and Ernest 
Renan. Contemporary Review. May, 1953. 

Harris, Abram L. Veblen as Social Philoso- 
pher: A Reappraisal. Ethics. April, 1953. 

Heller, Peter. Nihilist into Activist: Two 
Phases in the Development of Bertolt Brecht. 
Germanic Review. April, 1953. 

Holmer, Paul L. Kierkegaard and Ethical 
Theory. Ethics. April, 1953. 

Hours, Joseph. L’Idée Européenne et l’Ideal 
du Saint-Empire. L’ Année Politique et Econo- 
mique. January-March, 1953. i 

Iraxusta, Julio. La Obra de Pereyra. Estudios 
Americanos. February, 1953. 

Jacquot, J. Sébastien Castellion et l’ Angle- 
terre. Bibliothèque d’Humanisme et Renais- 
sance. XV/I. 1953. 7 

Jaeger, Werner. Alabanza de la Ley. Los 
Orígenes de la Filosofía del Derecho y los 
Griegos. Revista de Estudios Politicos. January— 
February, 1953. 

Keller, Abraham-Charles. Michel de Hopi- 
tal and the Edict of Toleration of 1562. 
Bibliothéque d’ Humanisme et Renaissance. 
XIV/2. 1952. 

Knapp, Frank D., Jr. Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment and the Mexican Constitution of 
1857. Hispanic American Historical Review. 
February, 1953. 

Kristeller, Paul Oskar. El Mito del Atefsmo 


Renacentista y la Tradición’ Francesa del’ 


Librepensamiento. Notas y Estudios de Filo- 
sofiá. January-March, 1953. 


Leroy, Maxime. Augusto Comte y el Pro- 


letariado. 
April, 1953. 

Lopez, Robert 8. An Aristocracy of Money 
in the Early Middle Ages. Speculum. January, 
1953. i 

Low, J. M. A Regional Example of the 
Mercantilist Theory of Economie Policy. 
Manchester School of Economic and Social 
Siudies. January, 1953. ` ` 


Cuadernos Americanos. March- 


th 


» 


. Lukacs, Georg. Einführung in die Asthe- 
tischen Schriften von Marx und Engels. Sinn 
und Form. V/I. 1958. 

Magrath, Oswin. St. Thomas’ Theory of 
Original Sin. Thomist. April, 1953. i 

Meadows, Paul. On the Dynamics of Power: 
A Case Study. Southwestern Social Sctence 
Quarterly. March, 1953. 

Merlan, Philip.. Abstractions and Meta- 
physics in 8t. Thomas’ Summa. Journal of the 
History of Ideas. April, 1953. 

Mercier, Roger. La Théorie des climats des 
“Reflexions Critiques” à “L’Esprit des Lois.” 
Revue d’ Histoire Literatre de la France. Janu- 
ary—March, 1953. 

Miller, James W. The Development of the 
Philosophy of Socrates. Review of Metaphysics. 
June, 1953. 

Miller, Perry. Emersonian Genius and the 
American Democracy. New England Quarterly. 
March, 1953. 

Morrison, J. 8. Xenophon, Memorabilia L6: 
the Encounters of Socrates and Antiphon. 
Classical Review. March, 1953. 

Morrow, Glenn R. Plato's Conception of 
Persuasion. Philosophical Review. April, 1953. 

Negri, Guglielmo. La “Oceana” di Harring- 
ton nell ’Evoluzione Costituzionale Britan- 
nica. I} Politico. December, 1952. 

Ostrander, Gilman M. Emerson, Thoreau, 
and John Brown. Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review. March, 1953. 

Padover, Saul K. Madison as a Political 
Thinker. Social Research. Spring, 1953. 

Pio Corrêa, M., Jr. O Bem-Estar Social na 
Antiguidade. Revista do Serviço Público. July, 
1952. 

Popkin, Richard H. Joseph Glanvil: Pre- 
cursor of Hume. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
April, 1953. 

Prothro, James W. Business Ideas and the 
American Tradition. Journal of Politics. Feb- 
ruary, 1953. 

Pugh, George W. Historical Approach to 
the Doctrine of Sovereign Immunity. Loutsi- 
ana Law Review. March, 1953. 

Raumer, K. Von. Sully, Crucé und das Prob- 
lem des Allgemeinen Friedens. Historische 
Zeitschrift. February, 1953. 

Raven, J. E. Sun, Divided Line, and Cave 
[Plato]. Classical Quarterly. January-April, 
1953. - 

Richardson, Walter ©. British Fabianism 
Since 1914. Thought. Spring, 1914. 

Rifkin, Lester H. Aristotle on Equality: 
Criticism of A. J. Carlyle’s Theory. Journal of 
the History of Ideas. April, 1953. 
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Rinehart, Keith. John Stuart Mill’s Auto- 
biography: Its Art and Appeal. University of 
Kansas City Review. Summer, 1953. 

Rossiter, Clinton. The Uses of Early Ameri- 
can History. Antioch Review. Spring, 1953. 

Rotenstreich, Nathan. Hegel’s Image of 
Judaism. Jewish Social Studies. January, 1953. 

Rouquette, Robert. The Evolution of the 
French Church. Thought. Spring, 1953. 

Sarason, Bertram D. Edmund Burke and 
the Two Annual Registers. PMLA. June, 1953. 

Schmitt, H. A. and Weston, J. C., Jr., Ten 
Letters to Edmund Burke. Journal of Modern 
History. March, 1953. 

Schramm, Percy Ernst. Wie sahen die 
Mittelalterlichen Herrschaftszeichnen aus? 
Archiv für Kulturgeschichte. XXXV/I. 1953. 

Shanahan, William O. The Social Outlook of 
Prussian Conservatism. Review of Politics. 
April, 1953. 

Siguán, Miguel. Freud Desde Dentro. Arbor. 
April, 1953. 

Silberner, Edmund. German Social Democ- 
racy and the Jewish Problem Prior to World 
War I. Historia Judaica. April, 1953. 

Strémooukhoff, Dimitri, Moscow the Third 
Rome: Sources of the Doctrine. Speculum. 
January, 1953. 

Sutton, Robert B. The Phrase Libertas Phi- 
losophandt. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
April, 1953. 

Tooley, M. J. Bodin and the Mediaeval 
Theory of Climate. Speculum. January, 1953. 

Villaseñor, Raúl. Luciano, Moro y el 
Utopismo de Vasco de Quiroga. Cuadernos 
Americanos. March-April, 1953. 

Vucinich, Alexander. The First Russian 
State: An Appraisal of the Soviet Theory. 
Speculum. April, 1953. 

Wandycs, Piotr S. The Polish Precursors of 
Federalism. Journal of Central European Af- 
fairs. January, 1953. 

Westin, Alan Furman. The Supreme Court, 
the Populist Movement, and the Campaign of 
1896. Journal of Politics. February, 1953. 

Wevell, Basil H. Von. Die Sowjetunion und 
die Lehre A. T. Mahans. Zeitschrift für Geo- 
politik. March, 1953. 

Wiliams, Frank B., Jr. The Poll Tax as a 
Suffrage Requirement in the South, 1870- 
1901, Journal of Southern History. November, 
1952. 

Wolin, Sheldon 8. Richard Hooker and 
English Conservatism. Western Political Quar- 
terly. March, 1953. 

Woodhouse, H. F. The aaa of 
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Hooker’s Book VII. Church History. March, 
1953. 
Zall, Paul M. Lord Elden’s Censorship/ 
PMLA. June, 1953. 
Zeitlin, Solomon. The Names Hebrew, Jew 
‘and Israel: A Historical Study. Jewish 
Quarterly Review. April, 1953.. 


Legal Theory and Public Law Issues 
Chenot, Bernard. L’Existentialisme et le 


Droit. Revue Française de Science Politique.. 


January-March, 1953. 
Chroust, Anton-Hermann. The Philosophy 
of Law of the Epicureans. Thomist. April, 1953. 
Connell, Francis J..Morality and Modern 
Marriage. St. John’s Law Review. May, 1953. 
Elorduy, P. Eleuterio. Orientaciones en la 


Interpretación de las Doctrinas Juridicas de’ 


Sudtes. Revista de Estudios Politicos. Novem- 
ber~December, 1952, 

Hutton, A. J. W. Usurpation of Political 
Power (An Analysis of the “Steel Seizure” 
Case). Dickinson Law Review. March, 1953.. 

Kats, Wilbur G. Responsibility and Free- 
dom. Journal of Legal Education. 5/3. 1953. 

Le Bras, Gabriel. Les Problémes du Temps 
dans l'Histoire du Droit Canon. Revue His- 
torique de Drott Français et Etranger. 30/4. 
1952. 

Quintano Ripolles, Antonio. Posibles Con- 
secuencias Penales del Existencialismo. Anu- 
ario de Derecho Penal y Ciencias Penales. Sep- 
tember—December, 1952. 


Yankwich, Leon R. Aspects of Roman Civil. 


Law. Southern California Law Review. April, 
1953. 


Special Study and Analysis 


Aguilar Navarro, Mariano. Norteamérica, 
Democracia, Europa. Estudios Americanos. 
February, 1953. 

Allemann, Fritz René. Le . Systeme des 
Partis Politiques. Documents. April, 1953. 
` Andreae, Wilhelm. Freiheit und Gerechtig- 


keit in der Wirtschaft. Neues Abendiand. May, 


1963. 
Armstrong, A. MacC. Contemporary Latin- 
~ American Philosophy. Philosophical Quarterly. 
April, 1953. 

Arndt, Hans J. Demokratie und Aussen- 
politik-Amerikas Democratisches Credo in der 
Feuerprobe. Frankfurter Hefte. April, 1953. 

Aron, Raymond. Burnham et la Politique 
de Libération. Preuves. May, 19583. 

En Quéte d’une Philosophie de la 
Politiquefitrangére. Reoue Frangatse de Science 
Politique. January-March, 1963. 
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ita. March, 1953. 

Bailey, Sydney D. Bolshevism and Nihilism. 
Fortnightly. March, 1953. 
:—, The Revision of Marxism. Quarterly 
Review. April, 1953. 

Barbu, Z. Marxist Philosophy and European 
Thought. Philosophical Quarterly. April, 1953. 

Barcia Trelles, Camilo. Mit Washington 
oder Moskau? Zettschrsft fir Geopolitik. Janu- 
ary, 1953. 

Battershaw, Brian. The New Ainericah 
Revolution. Dublin Review. First Quarter, 
1953. 

Bendiner, Robert. The Liberals’ Political 
Road Back. Commentary. May, 1953. 

Borkenau, Frans. Stalinismus—und was 





‘ Weiter? Neues Abendland. April, 1953. 


Bowman, Ward 8. Jr. Toward Less. Mo- 
nopoly. Untversity of Pennsylvania Law Review. 
March, 1953. 

Brown, Bernard. Morris Cohen’s Search for 
Justice. Journal of the History of Ideas. April, 
1953. 

Brucculeri, A. I Mito della Civiltà e del 
Progresso. La Civilta Cattolica. March 7, 1953. 

Carleton, William G. A More Responsible 
Party System? Yale Review. Spring, 1953. 

Chen, Theodore Hsi-en and Chen, Wen- 
Hiu. The ‘“Three-Anti” and the “Five-Anti” 
Movements in Communist China. Pacific Af- 

\fatrs. March, 1953. 

Cohen, Felix 8. Human Rights: An Appeal 
to Philosophers. Review of Metaphysics. June; 
1953. 

Communism [Various Articles.] L'Age Nou- 
veau. February, 1953. 

Conde, Francisco Javier. Introducción a la 
Antropología de Xavier Zubiri. Revista de 
Estudios Politicos. January-February, 1953, 

Conservative Party [Various Articles]. Po- 
litical Quarterly. April-June, 19538. 

‘Cook, Thomas I. and Moos, Malcolm. 
Hindrances to Foreign Policy: Individualism 
and Legalism. Journal of Politics. February, 
1953. 

Curran, Francis X. Protestant Parochial 
Schools. Thought. Spring, 1953. 

Daniélou, J. Le Protestantisme dans des 
Voies Nouvelles? Études. May, 1953. 

Delmas, Claude. De Là Kleinstaaterei au 
Reich. Revue Politique et Parlementaire. 
April, 1953. 

Drachkovitch, Milorad M. La Social-Démo- 
oratie et les Mouvements Totalitaires. Cahiers 
ds Bruges. December, 1952. 

Duclos, Jacques. La Lutte pour la Paix, 


. The Diffusion of Ideologies. Con- ~ 


Yo 


“y 
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VIndependence Nationale, les Libertés Démo 
cratiques et les Revendications Populaires. 
Cahiers du Communisme. March, 1953. 


Edinger, Lewis J. German Social Democ- 


racy and Hitler’s “National Revolution” of 
1933: A Study in Democratic Leadership. 
World Politics. April, 1953. 

Fagin, N. B. Dostoevsky’s Underground 
Man Takes Over. Antioch Review. Spring, 
1953. 

Firebaugh, Joseph J. Freedom and the 
Humanities. Educational Forum. May, 1953. . 

Frankel, Charles. Empiricism and Moral 
Imperatives. Journal of Philosophy. April 23, 
1953. 

Frankl, Victor E. Logos and Existence in 
Psychotherapy. American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy. January, 1953. 

Geiger, George R. Dewey and the Experi- 
mental Attitude in American Culture. Ameri- 
can Journal of Economics -and Sociology. 
January, 1953. 

Geiger, L. B. Metaphysique et Relativité 
Historique. Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale. October-December, 1952. 

Glicksberg, Charles I. Literary Existential- 
ism. Arizona Quarterly. Spring, 1953. 

Goodman, Elliot R. The Soviet Union and 
World Government. Journal of Politics. May, 
1953. 

Gould, Julius. Political Justice. Cambridge 
Journal. April, 1953. 

Gray, J. Glenn. Heidegger Evaluates 
Nietssche. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
April, 1953. 

Gruhle, Hans W. Psychologie und Recht- 
swissenschaft. Zeitschrift fir die Gesamte 
Staalswissenschaft. 109/1. 1953. 

Hambleton, George. The Essence of Free- 
dom. Dalhousie Review. Winter, 1953. 

Hamel, Walter. Die Bekenntnissfreiheit. 
Zeitschrift für die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft. 


` 109/1. 1953. 


Hand, Learned. Freedom and the Humani- 
ties. American Association of University Profes- 
sors Bulletin. Winter, 1952-53. 

Handcock, W. D. The Function and Nature 
of Authority in Society. Philosophy. April, 
1963. 

Haring, Douglas G. Japanese National 
Character: Cultural Anthropology, Psycho- 
analysis and History. Yale Review. Spring, 
1953. 

Haroutunian, Joseph. Christian Faith and 
Metaphysics. Journal of Religion. April, 1953. 

Hasard, John N. A Political Testament for 
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Stalin’s Heirs. International Journal. Spring, 
1953. 





. Soviet Property Law and, Social 
Changé. British Journal of Sociology. March, 
1953. ` ~ : 

Haer, John L. Conservatism and the Rural- 
Urban Continuum. Rural Sociology. December, 
1952. 

Hess, M. Whitcomb. Conant’s Big-Business 
Fascism. Catholic World. April, 1963. 

. Subjectivism and the Superstate. 
Catholic World. May, 1953. 

Hudson, G. F. Professor Toynbee Surrend- 
ers the West. Commentary. May, 1953. ¢ 

Inge, W. R. Archaism and Futurism. Phi- 
losophy. April, 1953. 

Jaeger, Hans. Neo-Faschismus in Deutsch- 
land. Deutsche Rundschau. 79/2. 1953. 

Jaspers, Karl. Le Sens de PHistoire. La 
Table Ronde. April and May, 1953. 

Joannes, Victor. Le Travail Idéologique et 
Politique dans le Domaine de la Littérature et 
des Arts. Cahiers du Communisme. February, 
1953. 

Jolivet, R. Maurice Blondel ‘et Ia Pensé 
Existentielle. Etudes Philosophique. 7/4. 1952. 

Kallen, H. M. Social Philosophy and the 
War of the Faiths, Social Research. Spring, 
1953. - 

Kirk, Russell. The Plight of American 
Minds and Hearts: Notes by an Anomic. 
Sewanee Review. Spring, 1953. 

Kempski, Jürgen Von. Uber den Liberalis- 
mus. Merkur. April, 1953. 

Kennedy, Stetson and Kay. Le Travail 
Forcé aux États-Unis. Les Temps Modernes. 
March, 1953. 

Koch, Adrienne. Toward an American Phi- 
losophy. Virginia Quarterly Review. Spring, 
1953. 

Kolb, William, L. A Social-Psychological 
Conception of Human Freedom. Ethics. April, 
1953. 

Kroeber, A. L. The Delimitation of Civilisa- 
tions. Journal of the History of Ideas. April, 
1953. . 

Lavau, Georges E. Pourquoi les Francais 
n’ont pas de Politique. Esprit. March, 1953. 

Lefort, Claude. Le Marxisme et Sartre. 
Les Temps Modernes. April, 1953. 

Lerner, 8. Libertà di Culto e Ordine Pub- 
blico. La Civilià Cattolica. March 21, 1953. 

Letwin, Shirley Robin. Utilitarianism: A 
System of Political Tolerance. Cambridge 
Journal. March, 1953. ° 

Lewis, Gordon K. America and the New 
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British Radicalism. Western Polttical Quarterly. 
March, 1953. 

Ldwith, Karl. Heideggers Auslegung des 
Ungesagten in Nietzsches Wort “Gott is Tot.” 
Die Neue Rundschau. 64/1. 1953. 

Matl, Josef. Economia, Sociedad y Cultura 

“del Sovietismo. Revista de Estudios Politicos. 
November—December, 1953. 

Megay, Edward N. Lysenkoism and the 
Stateless Society. Journal of Politics. May, 
1953. 

Meland, Bernard E. Interpreting the Chris- 
tian Faith within a Philosophical Framework. 
Journal of Religion. April, 1953. 

Miller, J. A Political Economy of Socialism 
in the Making. Soviet Studies. April, 1953. 

Mitscherlich, Alexander. Massenpsychologie 
ohne Ressentiment. Dte Neue Rundschau. 
64/1. 1953. 

Mothershead, John L., Jr. Freedom of the 
Mind and American Higher Education. Edu- 
cational Record. January, 1953. 

Murray, J. C. D'Eglise et la Democratie 
Totalitaire. La Vie Intellectuelle. April, 1953. 

Murray, R. J. K. An Analysis of Society. 
Philosophy. April, 1953. 

Murillo, Ferrol, F. Consideraciones sobre la 
Democracia. Revista de Estudios Politicos. 
November-December, 1952. 

‘Neumann, Frans L. Zum Begriff der Poli- 
tischer Freiheit. Zeitschrift für die Gesamte 
Staatswissenschaft. 109/1. 1953. 
` Nixon, Charles R. Freedom vs. Unity: A 
Problem in the Theory of Civil Liberty. Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly. March, 1953. 

Paniker, Raimundo. El Patriotismo Cristi- 
ano. Estudios Amercanos. March, 1953. 

Pende, Nicola. Biopsicologia e Politica. 
Nuova Antologia. April, 1953. 

Perry, Ralph Barton. What Does it Mean 
to be Free? Pacific Spectator. Spring, 1953. 

Radkey, Oliver H. An Alternative to 
Bolshevism: The Program of Russian ‘Social 


Revolutionism. Journal of Modern History. 


March, 1953, 

Ramiro Rico, Nicolás. La Soberanfa. Re- 
visia de Estudios Politicos. November-Decem- 
ber, 1952. 

Redlich, Frits. The Business Leader as a 
“Daimonic” Figure. American Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Soctology. January, 1953. 

Richter, Hans. Die Parteien im Demo- 
kratischen Staat. Deutsche Rundschau. 79/3. 
1953. . 

Robinson, Dwight E. Economics and “the 
Possibifity of Civilization”; Four Judgments. 
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Quarterly Journal of Economics. February, 1953. ` 


Röpke, Wilhelm. Die Freier der Penelope. 
Deutsche Rundschau. 79/4. 1953." 

- Rossi, A. Théorie des Démocraties Popu- 
laires.. Preuves. May, 1953. 

Schirch, Ernst. Der Internationale Kom- 
munismus von Innen Betrachtet. 
Schweizer Rundschau. April, 1953. 

Sessions, Robert E. The Modern Mind in 
Management. Current Economic Comment. 


“May, 1953. 


Siegfried, André, Philosophie de la Publicité. 
La Revue de Paris. April, 1953. 


Schlesinger, Arthur, Jr. The Highbrow in ` 


American Politics. Partisan Review. March— 
April, 1953. 

Schmaus, Michael. Continuidad y Progreso 
en el Cristianismo. Cuadernos Hispano-amert- 
canos. December, 1952. 

Schneider, Frederick D. Collingwood and 
the Idea of History. University of Toronto 
Quarterly. January, 1953. 

Schwarts, Edward. Eliot’s Cocktail Party 
and the New Humanism. Philological Quarterly 
January, 1953. 

Schweinitz, Karl de, Jr. Free Enterprise and 
Democracy. Social Research. Spring, 1953. 

Seyppel, Joachim H. A Comparative Study 
of Truth in Existentialism and Pragmatism. 
Journal of Philosophy. April 9, 1953. 

Sperber, Manes. Idéologie et Société. Pre- 
vues. April and May, 1953. 

Swanson, G. E. The Approach to a General 
Theory of Action by Parsons and Shil 
American Soctological Review. April, 1953. 

Tauber, Kurt P. The Free University in an 
Open Society. Harvard Educational Review. 
Winter, 1953. 

Torres Martinez, Manuel de. El Futuro de 
la Polftica Social. Cuadernos de Politica Social. 
No. 16, 1962. 

Toynbee, Arnold J. Weltgeschichte i in Uni- 
versaler Schau. Universitas. April, 1953., 

Tucker, Robert W. Faith, Reason, and 


Power Politics [Niebuhr]. World Politics. 
April, 1953. ° 

Utley, T. E. Majority Rule. Fortnightly. 
April, 1953. 


Valdeiglesias, Marqués de. La Revolución 
Conservadora en Alemania. Revista de Estudios 
Poltticos. January-February, 1953. 

Vecchio, Giorgio del. Die Zwecke des 
Staates und der Rechtsstaat. Untversttas. 
March, 1953. 
 Voegelin, Eric. The Oxford Political Philoso- 
phers. Philosophical Quarterly. April, 1953. ` 
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Wagener, Maja. The Formation of the 
Masses as One Origin of Totalitarianism. 
Cahters de Bruges. December, 1952. 

Wolf, Georg. Psychoanalyse als Ideologie. 
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Deutsche Rundschau. 79/3: 1953. 

Wright, David M. Democracy and Eco- 
nomics id American eco Confluence. 
March, 1953. 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


HERBERT A. 


SIMON 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Philosophy of Social Science 


Costa, A. Massucco. Le Applicazioni in 
Pedagogia e in Politica della Dottrina di K. 
Lewin. Il Politico. April, 1953. 

Deutsch, . Karl! W. On Communication 
Models in the Social Sciences, Public Opinion 

Quarterly. Fall, 1952. 

Gini, Corrado. Intorno all’uso dei Modelli 
nelle Scienze. Rivista di Politica Economica, 
January, 1953. 

Oppenheim, Felix E. Rational Choice. Jour- 
nal of Philosophy. June 4, 1953. 

Perryman, J, N. On the Meaning of “De. 
mocracy.” Public Opinion_Quarterly. Spring, 
1953. 

Tustin, A. Do Modern Mechanisms Help us 
to Understand the Mind? British Journal of 
Psychology. February, 1953. 


Research Methods and Organization 


Kats, Leo. A New Status Index Derived from 
Sociometric Analysis. Psychometrika. March, 
1953. 

Mann, Floyd and Likert, Rensis. The Need 
for Research on the Communication of Re- 
search Results. Human Organssalion: Winter, 
1952. 

Social Relations Skills in ` Field Research. 
Journal of Social Issues. 1952. #3 (whole num- 
ber). 

Symposium: Reliability and Usability of 
Soviet Statistics. American Statistician. April- 
May, 1953. 


Motivation and Personality 


Harvey, John. The Content Characteristics 
of Best-Selling Novels. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly. Spring, 1953. 

Jahoda, Gustav. Social Class Attitudes and 
Levels of Occupational Aspiration in Second- 
ary Modern School Leavers. British Journal of 
Psychology. May, 1953. 


Kerlinger, Fred N. Behavior and Personality 
in Japan. Social Forces. March, 1953. 

Kolb, William L. A Social-Psychological 
Conception of Human Freedom. Ethics. April, 
1953. 

Mandelbaum, David G. On the Study of Na- 
tional Character. American Anthropologist. 
April-June, 1953. 

Miroglio, Abel. Le Discernement de L’Objet 
dans les Etudes de Psychologie des Peuples. 
Revue de Psychologie des Peuples. 1952, #4. 

Mishler, Elliot G. Personality Characteris- 
tics and the Resolution of Role Conflicts. 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 1953. 

Reissman, Leonard. Levels of Aspiration 
and Social Class. American Soctological Review. 
June, 1953. 

Scodel, Alvin and Mussen, Paul. Social Per- 
ceptions of Authoritarians and Non-Authori- 
tarians. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology. April, 1953. 

Smith, M. Brewster. Conference on Non- 
intellective Determinants of Achievement. 
Items. June, 1953. 

Smith, Patricia Cain. The Curve of Output 
as & Criterion of Boredom. Journal of Applied 
Psychology. April, 1953. 


Opinions and Attitudes 


Case, Herman M. Guttman Scaling Applied 
to Centers’ Conservatism-Radicalism Battery. 
American Journal of Soctology. May, 1953. 

Congalton, A. A. Social Grading of Occupa- 
tions in New Zealand. Brittsh Journal of So- 
ctology. March, 1953. 

Krugman, Herbert E. The Appeal of Com- 
munism to American Middle Class Intellectu- 
als and Trade Unionists. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, Fall, 1952. 

Leiserson, Avery. Notes on the Theory of 
Political Opinion Formation. Americay Polttt- 
cal Science Review. March, 1953. 
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Lipset, 8. M. Opinion Formation in a Criais 
Situation. Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 
1958. 

Miller, Warren E. Party Preference and 
Attitudes on Political Issues: 1948-51. Ameri- 
can Political Science Review. March, 1953. 

Steiner, Ivan D. Some Social Values Associ- 
ated with Objectively and Subjectively De- 
fined Social Class Memberships. Social Forces. 
May, 1953. 

. Taft, Ronald. The Shared Frame of Refer- 
ence Concept Applied to the Assimilation of 
Immigrants. Human Relations. 1953, ¥1. 

Tannenbaum, Percy H. The Effect of Head- 
lines on the Interpretation of News Stories. 
Journalism Quarterly. Spring, 1953. 

Weiss, Walter. A “Sleeper” Effect in 
Opinion Change. Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology. April, 1953. 


Group Behavior 


Banerjee, D. N. Political Ideologies and 
Political Behaviour. Modern Review (Cal- 
cutta). December, 1952. 

Berkowitz, Leonard. Sharing Leadership in 
Small, Decision-Making Groups. Journal of 
Abnormal and Soctal Psychology. April, 1953. 

Cohen, John. Study of Committees and 
Conferences. Public Administration. Winter, 
1953. i 

Comrey, Andrew L.; Pfiffner, John M.; and 
Beem, Helen P. Factors Influencing Organiza- 


tional Effectiveness, II. The Department of 


Employment Survey. Personnel Psychology. 
Spring, 1953. 

- Cook, P. H., and Wyndham, A. J. Patterns 
of Eating Behavior: A Study of Industrial 
Workers. Human Relations. 1953, $2. 

Green, James W. and Mayo, Sels C. A 
Framework for Research in the Actions of 
Community Groups. Soctal Forces. May, 1953. 

Haythorn, William. The Influence of Indi- 
vidual Members on the Characteristics of 
Small Groups. Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology. April, 1953. 

Jackson, Jay: M. The Effect of Changing the 
Leadership of Small Work Groups. Human Re- 
lations. 1953, #1. 

Jaques, Elliott. On the Dynamics of Social 
Structure. Human Relations. 1953, #1. _ 

Kobre, Sidney. How Florida Dailies 
Handled the 1952 Presidential Campaign. 
Journalism Quarterly. Spring, 1953. 

Kunnath, Jerome G. and Kerr, Willard A. 
Functiop Analysis of Thirty-Two American 
Corporate Boards. Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy. April, 1953. 
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Langrod, Georges. Line, Staff, Auxiliary 
Services. Revue Internationale des Sciences Ad- 
ministratives. 1952, $3. 

Maccoby, Nathan and Hymovitch B. The 
Effecta of Rank on Human Relations. Air 
University Quarterly Review. Winter, 1952-53. 

Maier, Norman R. F. An Experimental 
Test of the Effect of Training on Discussion 
Leadership. Human Relations. 1953; $2. 

Miller, Mungo. The Waukegan Study of 
Voter Turnout Prediction. Public Opinion 
Quarterly. Fall, 1952. 

Perlmutter, Howard V. Group Memory of 
Meaningful Material. Journal of Psychology. 
April, 1953. 

Pfiffner, John M. Research in Organization 
Effectiveness. Public Personnel Review. April, 
1953. 

Sheets, Alfred. Member Participation and 
Consumer Cooperatives. Sociology and Social 
Research. September—October, 1952. 

Showel, Morris. Political Independence in 
Washington State. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Fall, 1952. 

Stokes, William S. Violence as a Power Fao- 
tor in Latin-American Politics. Western Politi- 
cal Quarterly. September, 1952. 

‘Story, M. L. Defining the Administrative 
Function. Journal of Educational Research. 
January, 1953. 

Strauss, George and Sayles, Leonard R. 
Occupation and the Selection of Local Union 
Officers. American Journal of Sociology. May, 
1953. ` 

Suchman, Edward A. Socio-Psychological 
Factors Affecting Predictions of Elections. 
Public Opinion Quarterly. Fall, 1952. 

Sykes, Gresham. The Structure of Author- 
ity. Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 1953. 

Theodorson, George A. Elements in the 
Progressive Development of Small Groups. 
Social Forces. May, 1953. 

Willerman, Ben and Swanson, Leonard. 
Group Prestige in Voluntary Organizations: A 
Study of College Sororities. Human Relations. 
1953, #1. ` 

Wyatt, S-A Study of Output in Two Similar 
Factories. British Journal of Psychology. Fob- 
ruary, 1953. 


Culture and Institutions 


Barlowe, Raleigh. Land Reform and Eco- 
nomi¢ Development. Journal of Farm Econo- 
mics. May, 1953. 

Berelson, Bernard. Democratie Theory and 
Public Opinion. Public Opinion Quarterly. 
Fall, 1952. 


BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Boskoff, Alvin. Postponement of Social De- 
cision in Transitional Society. Social Forces. 
March, 1963. 

Carlin, Edward A. Intangible Property as a 
Tool for Aralysing the Relationships Between 
Government and Private Enterprise. Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. February, 1953. 

Centers, Richard. Social Class, Occupation, 
and Imputed Belief. American Journal of 
Sociology. May, 1953. 

Cony, Edward R. Conflict-Cooperation 
Content of Five American Dailies. Journalism 
Quarterly. Winter, 1952. oa 

Grossack, Martin. A Study of Attitudes 
Toward American Policy in Germany. Public 
Opinion Quarterly. Fall, 1952. 

Halsey, A. H. and Gardner, L. Selection for 
Secondary Education and Achievement in 
Four Grammar Schools. British Journal of 
Sociology. March, 1953. 

Hazard, John N. Soviet Property Law and 
Social Change. British Journal of Sociology. 
March, 1953. 

Hope, John, II. Industrial Integration of 
Negroes: The Upgrading Process. Human 
Organization. Winter, 1952. 

Papi, Giuseppe Ugo. Pianificazione Eco- 
nomica in Regime Democratico. Giornale deglt 
Economists e Annali di Economia. November- 
December, 1952. - 

Prothro, E. T. and Melikian, L. Social -Dis- 


tance and Social Change in the Near East. 


Soctology and Soctal Research. September- 
October, 1952. 

Schulz, T. and Wilea, P. Earnings and Liv- 
ing Standards in Moscow. Bulletin of the Oxford 
University Institute of Statisiics. September- 
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October, 1952. 

Siegfried, André. La Psychologie des Rela- 
tions Anglo-Allemandes. Revue de Psychologie 
des Peuples. 1952, #4. 

Staats, Elmer B. The Government Sector of 
the American Economy. American Political 
Science Review. March, 1953. 


Value Theory and Social Policy 


Burkhead, Jesse. Changes in the Functional 
Distribution of Income. Journal of American 
Statistical Association. June, 1953. 

Frankel, Charles. Empiricism and Moral 
Imperatives. Journal of Philosophy. April 23, 
1953. 

Jarman, T. L. Dilemma in Modern Educa- 
tion. National and English Review. January, 
1953. 

Koivisto, W. A. Value, Theory, and Fact in 
Industrial Sociology. American Journal of 
Sociology. May, 1953. 

Peacock, Alan T. Theory of Population and 
Modern Economic Analysis. ‘Population Stud- 
tes. November, 1952. 

de Schweinitz, Karl, Jr. Free Enterprise and 
Democracy. Social Research. Spring, 1953. 

Shepherd, Geoffrey. What Should Go Into 
the Parity Price Formula? Journal of Farm 
Economics. May, 1953. 

Singer, H. W. Obstacles to Economie De- 
velopment. Soctal Research. Spring, 1953. 

Steer, W. 8. Measuring the Public Services. 
Public Administration. Winter, 1952. - 

Steiner, Jesse F. Japan’s Post-War Popula- 
tion Problems. Social Forces. March, 1953. 

Walhout, Donald. Objectivity and Value. 
Journal of Philosophy. May 7, 1953. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bowen, E. R. The Cooperative Road to Abun- 
dance: The Alternaitve to Monopolism and 
Communism. New York: Henry Schuman. 
1953. Pp. xiii, 169. $3.00. 

Boyn, Junian P. (p.), BUTTERFIBLD, LYMAN 
H. ann Bryan, Mina R. (assoo. ups.). The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Vol. 5:85 Febru- 
ary 1781 to 80 May 1781. Vol. 6: 81 May 
1781 to 1 March 1784. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1952. Pp. XXXV, 705; xxxvi, 
684. $10.00; $10.00. 


Bortz, Guorgs. Father Tompkins of Nova’ 


Scotia. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sona. 
1953. Pp. xii, 234. $3.00. 
Bryson, Lyman (ED.). Facing the Future's 


Risks: Studies Toward Predicting the Unfore- 
seen. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1953. 
Pp. viii, 318. $4.00. 

Böner, Orrmar, NeuMARK, FRITZ, AND 
LADEMANN, Fritz. Internationaler Steuerbe- 
‘lastungsvergleich. Band II. Frankfort a.M.: 
Verlag für Geschichte und Politik. 1952. Pp. 
178. 

Craven, Westny FRANK AND CATE, JAMBES 
Lea (aps.). The Army Air Forces in World 
War II. Volume Five: The Pacific: Matter- 
horn to Nagasaki, June 1944 to August 1946. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1953. 
Pp. xxxvii, 878. $8.50. 

Eaton, Joun. Economics of Peace and War: 
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An Analysis of Britain's Economic Problems. 
New York: International Publishers. 1953. 
Pp. 112. $1.50. 

Eperpt, Mary Lois AND Scunepp, GBRALD J. 
Industrialism and the Popes. New York: P.J. 
Kenedy & Sons. 1953. Pp. xxii, 245. $3.50. 

Fernet, VICE-ÀMIRAL. Aus Cétés du 
Maréchal Pétain: Souvenirs (1940-1944). 
Paris: Librairie Plon. 1953. Pp. vii, 300. 

Fourastui, Jman. Le Grand Espoir du XX’ 
Siecle. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1952. Pp. xxvili, 245. 560 fr. 

GALBRAITH, W. O. Colombia: A General Sur- 
vey. New York: Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 1953. Pp. vii, 140. $2.50. 

GEMMBLL, JAMES AND Barstay, Howarp L. 

| Principles of Economics. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co. 1953. Pp. xiii, 589. $4.75. 

GoLpMaAN, Erro F. Rendezvous with Destiny: A 
History of Modern American Reform. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xlv, 503. 
$5.00. 

HARDER, Lananp AND HARDER, Marvin. 
Plockhoy from Zurik-Zee: The Siudy of a 

' Dutch Reformer in Puritan England and 
_ Colonial America. Newton, Kansas: Board of 
Education and Publication, General Con- 
ference Mennonite Church. 1952. Pp. x, 255. 

Hart, B. H. Lippert (mp.). The Rommel 
Papers. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1953. Pp. xxx, 545. $6.00. 

Herzrevp, Hans (Revise Br). Die Moderne 
Welt: 1789-1946. II. Teil: 1890-1946. 
Braunschweig: Georg Westermann. 1952. 
Pp. viii, 392. 

Jounson, F. Ernest (RD.). American Educa- 
tion and Religion: The Problem of Religion in 
Schools. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1953. Pp. ix, 211. $2.00. 

McCoraicr, Roserr R. The American Em- 
pire. Chicago: Chicago Tribune. 1952. Pp. 
120. $2.50. 

McNati, Epwarp. David Starr Jordan: 
Prophet of Freedom. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 243. $5.00. 

Mapiczr, Wattumr. Moskaus Weg Nach 
Europa: Der Aufstetg Russlands zum Euro- 
piischen Machistaat im Zeitalter Friedrichs des 
Grossen. Braunschweig: Georg Westermann. 
1952. Pp, xv, 744. 

Mapin, Wrutiam-Kennete. Moscow and 
Kast Rome: A Political Study of the Relations 
of Church and Stale tn Muscovite Russia. 
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Neuchatel, Switserland: 
Niestlé. 1952. Pp. xv, 252. 
Mingr, Horacs. The Primitive City of Tim- 
- buctoo, Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1953. Pp. xix, 297. $5.00. 

NAFTALIN, ARTHUR, Neison, Benjamin N., 
Sistey, MuULroRD Q., AND CALHOUN, 
Donap C. (SELECTED, WRITTEN, AND 
EDITED BY), PAPANDEROU, ANDREAS G. 
(asst.). An Introduction to Social Science: 
Personality, Work, Community. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 1953. Pp. xlvii, 373. 

Parkes, Henry Bamrorp. The Uniled States 
of America: A History. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1953. Pp. xlv, 773. $5.75. 

Pounp, Roscos. The Lawyer from Antiquity to 
Modern Times with Particular Reference to 
the Development of Bar Associations in the 
United States. St. Paul, Minn.: West Pub- 
lishing Co. 1953. Pp. xxxii, 404. $5.00. 

Serur, Cuarizs S. Philosophy and the Ideo- 
logical Conflict: An Analysis of Idealism and 
Materialism and the Influence of These Phi- 
losophies on the Over-All World Struggle be- 
tween Capitalism and Soctalism. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1953. Pp. vii, 319. 
$5.00. 

Soamavea., D. C. Modern Britain: 1870-19650. 
London: Methuen and Co. Ltd. Distributed 
by the British Book Centre, New York. 
1953. Pp. ix, 266. $2.75. 

Tuomson, 8. Harrison. Czechoslovakia in 
European History. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 2nd ed. 1953. Pp. x, 485. 
$7.50. - . o 

Tnawons, Bascom N. Portratt of an American: 
Charles Gates Dawes. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. 1953. Pp. vi, 344: $5.00, 

Unrrzep Nations: Economic COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THB Far East. Mobilization of 
Domestic Capital in Certain Countries of Asia 
and the Far East. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 239. $1.50. 

Von Mises, Lupwia. The Theory of Money and 
Credit. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
New edition. 1953. Pp. ix, 493. $5.00. - 

Worcrsrar, Dean A, Jn. Fundamentals of 

' Political Economy. New York: Ronald Press 
Co. 1953. Pp. xv, 594. $4.50. 


Delachaux et 


. Worgina Party FOR THE INTBRNATIONAL 


Bank FoR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. The Economic Development of Mexico. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Presa. 1953 
Pp. xxiv, 392. $10.00. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


The International Political Science Associa- 


tion, in conjunction with a meeting of its” 


executive committee, sponsored a Round-table 
Conference on Comparative Public Adminis- 
tration in. Paris, June 10-12, organised by 
Taylor Cole of Duke University. At a session 
on “New Areas for Research in Public Ad- 
ministration,” Dean Edward H. Litchfield of 
Cornell University and Charles 8. Ascher of 
the Public Administration Clearing House 
presented the current thought of a subcom- 
mittee on comparative administration of the 
committee on public administration of the 
-American Political Science Association and the 
results of the Conference on Comparative Ad- 
ministration convened by Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House in September, 1952. 
Other political scientists taking part from the 
United States were: Mrs. Jane Clark Carey, 
now resident in Rome; Carl J. Friedrich, 
Harvard University; and John A. Vieg, Po- 
mona College. About twenty-five participated, 
including political scientists from Brazil, India, 
and Israel, as well as Western Europe. 


The New England Political Science Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Amherst Col- 
lege, May 9, 1953, with an estimated 125 in 
attendance. The morning session discussed 
“National Interest as a Goal in International 
Relations,” with a panel comprising Professors 
Ear] Latham, Amherst College, chairman; 
Arnold Wolfers, Yale University; Karl 
Loewenstein, Amherst College; Sigmund Neu- 
mann, Wesleyan University; Alan Burr Over- 
street, Smith College; McGeorge Bundy, 


Harvard University; and Daniel Cheever, Har- ° 


vard University. The. panel in the afternoon 
session on “The Role of Public Opinion in the 
Making of Foreign Policy” consisted of Pro- 
fessors Robert Dahl, Yale University, chair- 
map; Ruth Lawson, Mount Holyoke College; 
Walter Filley, Wesleyan University; and John 
Wahlke, Amherst College. The following of- 
ficers were elected for 1953-1954: Professor 
Earl Latham, Amherst College, president; 
Professor Andrew Nuquist, University of Ver- 
mont,- vice-president; Professor Donald 
Matthews, Smith College, secretary-treasurer; 
The Rev. George A. Higgins, Holy Cross, Pro- 
fessor Athern Dagget, Bowdoin, Professor 


Lowell Field, University of Connecticut, mem- 
bers of the executive council. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Midwest Conference of Political Scientists was 
held May 7-9 at Michigan State College with 
an attendance of 261 persons. The theme of 
the conference was “Group Relations in the 
Political Process,” which was the topic of the 
address by David B. Truman of Columbia 
University at the opening general session. 
Pendleton Herring, President of the American 
Political Science Association, addressed a 
luncheon meeting on the activities and plans 
of the Association. A general round table on 
the subject “Is Pressure Group Activity Con- 
trary to the Public Interest?” was also in- 
cluded in the program. Sectional round-table 
discussions were held on the following topics: 
“Theory of Group Relations,” ‘Methods and 
Techniques in the Area of Parties, Elections 
and Public Opinion,” ‘Influence of Organized 
Groups on Foreign Policy,” “Groups in Fed- 
eral-Municipal Relations,’ and “The Law 
and Its Relationship to Social Groups.” The 
officers selected by the conference included: 
Harry W. Voltmer of DePauw University, 
president; Jasper B. Shannon of the University 


_ of Kentucky, vice-president; A. LeRoy Ben- 


nett of Michigan State College, secretary- 
treasurer; Wilfred E. Binkley of Ohio North- 
ern University and Rudolph E. Morris of 
Marquette University, members of the execu- 
tive council. The 1954 meeting of the Con- 
ference will be held at the University of Iowa, 
April 29 through May 1. Z 


The Western Political Science Association 
met on March 30 and 31, on the campus of the 
University of Southern California. The follow- 
ing are the Association’s newly elected officers: 
president, John Swarthout, Oregon State Col- 
lege; vice-president, Herman Trachsel, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; council members: Paul 
Hadley, University of Southern California; 
Egbert Wengert, University of Oregon; Curtis 
Martin,.University of Colorado; and Totton J. 
Anderson, ex-officio. Officers retaining their 
positions for another year include secretary- 
treasurer Allan R. Richards, University of 
New Mexico, and council membera Thomas 
Barclay, Stanford University; M. R. Merrill, 
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Utah State Agricultural College; and Hugh A. - 
Bone, University of Washington. In 1954 the 
Association will hold a joint meeting with the 
Pacific Northwest Political Science Association 
at Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
The Association amended its constitution to 


provide that the retiring president will serve . 
in an ex-officio capacity on the executive , 


council for a one-year period. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Political Science Association was 
held at the University of Washington, April 
10-11, 1953. “Research and Revaluation” was 
the general theme of the meeting, which gave 
attention to revised policies under the new Ad- 
ministration. Four round tables were devoted 
to the following subjects: “Sectional and Eco- 
nomic Aspects of American Foreign Policy,” 
“Political Characteristics of the Pacific North- 
west: A Challenge to Research,” ‘“Conserva- 
tism Revisited,” and “Natural Resources Re- 
search.” -New officers elected for 1953-54 are: 
Maure L. Goldschmidt, Reed College, presi- 
dent; Kline Swygard, Oregon State College, 
vice-president; Jonathan R. Cunningham, 
Spokane County, Washington, Planning Com- 
mission, secretary-treasurer. New members of 
the executive council include: Daniel O. 
Ogden, Jr; Washington State College; Boyd 
A. Martin, University of Idaho; and. Waldo 
Schumacher, University of Oregon. Among the 
resolutions adopted by the Association was the 
following: “Resolved that the American Politi- 
cal Science Association hold its annual meeting 
in 1956 and each fifth year thereafter in one of 
the eleven Western states.” Copies of this 
resolution were sent to the executive council of 
the American Political Science Association for 
consideration. 


Political science teachers of institutions 
which form the University Center in Georgia 
(Agnes Scott College, Emory University, 
Oglethorpe University, the Georgia Institute 
of Technology, and the University of Georgia) 
assembled for the first time in May on the 
campus of Emory University. Professor Cullen 
B. Gosnell of Emory was elected chairman of 
the group. Morris W. H. Collins, Jr., assistant 
professor of political science at the University 
of Georgla, was elected vice-chairman, and 
Catherine 8. Sims, associate professor of his- 
tory and political science at Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, wa elected secretary. Plans were made 
for the group to assemble at-least twice each 


year to discuss common problems faced in the = 
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teaching of political science in the University 
Center institutions. 


The Sixth Annual Conference of the William 
Edgar Borah Outlawry of War Foundation on 
“The Causes of War and the Conditions of 
Peace” was held at the University of Idaho on 
March 18, 1953. The attention of the confer- 
ence was directed to the Mutual Security and 
Technical Assistance Programs as positive 
projects in solving the problems of war and 
peace. A paper by William L. Shirer, entitled 
“America’s Role in Building Global Prosperity 
and Peace,” was presented to the Foundation. 
‘Building Peace and Prosperity in Asia” was 
the subject of a second address delivered by 
Kenneth Lindsay, and H. L. Keenleyside, Di- 
rector-General of the Technical Assistance 
Administration, United Nations, also ad- 
dressed the conference on “The Impending. 
Crisia.” More than one hundred students and 
scholars representing study and. interest 
groups through the entire Northwest attended 
the conference. Following each address there 
was a series of panel discussions relating to the 
majcr subject under consideration. 


The department of political science and the 
Institute of Government and Public Affairs, 
University of Illinois, jointly sponsored a two- 
session institute on “The Illinois General As- 
sembly” during the latter part of April. The 
principal speakers were Warren L. Wood, 
Speaker, and Paul Powell, Minority Leader, of. 
the House of Representatives; and George E. * 
Drach, Majority Whip, and William J. Lynch, 
Mincrity Leader, of the Illinois State Senate. 
The purpose of the institute was to promote a 
better understanding on the part of University 
students of legislative procedure and of the 
role of political parties in the General Assembly. 


A Management ‘Conference was held June 
4-5, 1953, at the University of New Mexico 
under the joint sponsorship of the University, 
the Society for Public Administration, and the 
Federal Personnel Council. Harold O. Ried of 
the University of New Mexico was the presid- 
ing chairman and Edward P. Ancona was the 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. 
Principal speakera were: Tom L. Popejoy, 
president of the University of New Mexico; 
Wallace B. Sayre, City College of New York; 
Milton M. Mandell, U. 8. Civil Service Com- 
mission; Paul R. Beall, Air Research and De- 
velopment Command at Baltimore; Elwood 
M. Brooks, president of the Central Bank and 
Trust Company of Denver; T. E. Shea, general ~ 
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manager of.the Sandia Corporation at Albu- 
querque; Albert H. Rosenthal, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Denver; and 
H. N. Oldham, operating manager of the 
Southern Union Gas Company, Dallas. The 
theme of the conference concerned human re- 
lations in management, especially as it influ- 
ences policy formation. Because of heavy at- 
tendance, active support from both public and 
private organizations, and grass-root demand, 
the University of New Mexico intends to make 
the conference an annual event and to expand 
ita program of conferences and related activi- 
ties in the social sciences, 


The problem of fitting lawyers, engineers 
and other “‘apecialista” for important manag- 
erial positions in both industry and govern- 
ment was discussed during a special six-weeks 
executive development conference, sponsored 
by the School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration at Cornell University. John J. Corson, 
manager of the Washington office of McKinsey 
and Company and former director of the U. 8. 
Employment Service, directed the program, 
with the assistance of Richard E. Neustadt, 
assistant professor of public administration, 
School of Business and Public Administration. 
The teaching staff was drawn both from the 
faculty of the School and from outside special- 
ists. The latter included: James D. Mooney, 
president of the F. L. Jacobs Company and 
formerly president of General Motors Over- 
seas Corporation; James M. Mitchell, former 
U. §. Civil Service Commissioner and now 
deputy assistant secretary for manpower and 
personnel in the Department of Defense; Earl 
Brooks, assistant dean of the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations; Carl 
J. Friedrich, professor of government at 
Harvard, and others. The group of twenty-five 
representatives of middle and top business and 
governmental management met together in a 
series of seminars from July 13 through 
August 22. Among the topics considered were 
policy formulation and administration, person- 
nel and human relations, finance, economic 
and political trends, and managerial responsi- 
bility. 


The Citizenship Clearing’ House for South- 
ern New York held its first annual conference 
on “The University and Student Political Par- 


OTHER ACTIVITIES: 


` The University of Puerto Rico is currently 
celebrating its 50th anniversary and several 
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ticipation” on April 24-25 at the New York 


- University. Law Center. Representatives from 


fifteen -colleges and universities in the South- 
ern New York area attended and prominent 
persons holding public and party office partici- 
pated in the proceedings. The principal address 
was delivered by the Honorable Emanuel 
Celler. Professor Ray F. Harvey, director of 
the Citizenship Clearing House for Southern 
New York, presided. 


The annual meetings of the Social Science 
Section of the Ohio College Association were 
held in Columbus, March 19-20. Harvey C. 
Mansfield, president for 1952-53, arranged the 
program, featuring a panel discussion of movie 
censorship in Ohio; papers by Professors John 
F. Cady of Ohio University and Kazuo Kawai 
of the Ohio State University, on current prob- 
lems in Southeast Asia and in Japan; and a 
debate on the role of the minority party in na- 
tional politics in which Professor Norton E. 
Long of Western Reserve University partici- 
pated. Professor Donovan F. Emch, Uni- 
versity of Toledo, was elected vice-president 
for the coming year and Mona Fletcher, Kent 
State University, secretary-treasurer. 


The Pennsylvania State College held its 
Second Institute of World Affairs and Inter- 
national Cooperation during the summer ses- 
sion, June 30 to August 8. A three-credit 
course on International Understanding, open 
to graduate and advanced undergraduate 
students, was given by Dr. Richard Heindel, 
on leave from his position as deputy director 
of the UNESCO Relations Staff of the De- 
partment of State in Washington, D. C. The 
Institute offered several supplementary pro- 
grams, including a three-day conference on the 
Point Four and Technical Assistance Pro- 
grams; weekly lectures by prominent special- 
ists, including Henri Bonnet, French Am- 
bassador to the United States, and Professors 
Hans J. Morgenthau, Otto Klineberg, and 
F. S. C. Northrop; weekly round tables by 
Penn State.faculty members on various prob- 
lems of international affairs; and special pro- 
grams featuring international films, music, and 
art. Elton Atwater, associate professor of 
political science at the Pennsylvania State 
College; was the general coordinator of the In- 
stitute activities. 


4 s 


political scientists have heen active in this 
event. The President of the University is Dr. 
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Jaime Benitez, who received his professional 
training in political science at the University 
of Chicago. Professor Lindsay Rogers of Co- 
lumbia. University is a member of the Uni- 
versity’s board of trustees. Among those to 
whom honorary degrees were given in the 
March and June convocations were President 
Grayson Kirk of Columbia University and 
Professor Rexford Tugwell of the University 
of Chicago. Marshall Dimock, a visiting pro- 
fessor at the University during the second 
semester of 1953, gave a public address on 
“The Place of the University in the Com- 
munity” as part of the 60th anniversary 
ceremonies, f 
This University now has a total enrollment 
of around 12,000 students, a budget of nearly 
$11,000,000, and a faculty of 600. Most of this 
rapid increase has occurred during the past ten 
to fifteen years. The University now has first- 
class medical and law schools and professional 
schools of every kind. Like the University of 
Chicago and similar institutions, the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico is divided structurally 
into divisions dealing with the social sciences, 


the physical sciences, the humanities, etc.;. 


these divisions are served by a general college 
emphasizing integrated knowledge and broad 
cultural preparation. An unusual feature is the 
integration of most of the professional schools 
with the divisions of the University with which 


they are logically associated. Thus, for exam- , 


ple, the Schools of Public Administration, 
Social Work, and the Institute of Labor Rela- 
tions are headed by supervisory officials, but 
all report to, and have their policies deter- 
mined by, the Dean of the Social Sciences, Dr. 
Pedro Muñoz Amato. Dean Mufios Amato 
was trained in political science at the Uni- 


versities of Chicago and Harvard and was the 


director of the research staff that helped draft 
the Commonwealth Constitution of Puerto 
Rico. He is presently a visiting professor at the 
Vargas School of Public Administration in Rio 
- de Janeiro, which operates in conjunction with 
the United Nations program in public adminis- 
tration. 

Another feature of the University of Puerto 
Rico is its Social Science Research Center, 
headed by Dr. Millard Hansen, formerly of the 
University of Chicago. This integrated re- 
search program has a current annual budget of 
approximately $100,000 and is engaged in 
basic research which is related to Puerto 
Rico’s development program. Samples of re- 
cent studies are labor relations (Lloyd Rey- 
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nolds, Yale), retail distribution problems 
(J. K. Galbraith, Harvard), family life in 
Puerto Rico (Reuben Hill, University oi 
North Carolina), and population studies 
(Paul K. Hatt, Northwestern University, and 
Melvin Tumin, Princeton University). Several 
of the major continental foundations, such as 


- Carnegie and Rockefeller, have been active in 


the support of this work. Recently the director 
of the Center, Millard Hansen, edited a special 
issue of Fhe Annals entitled, “Puerto Rico, A 
Study in Democratic Development.” ; 

The University has also become one of the 
main world centers of Point Four training. 
During the past few years, students from no _ 
less than fifty-two countries have done work at 
the University of Puerto Rico. In addition, 
close relations are being established with- 
Latin-American. countries. During the current 
semester, for example, there are students from 
Bolivia, Brazil, and other countries of Latin 
America, studying in the School of Public Ad- 
ministration. This School has ten full-time in- 
structors and an additional five who are drawn 
from the government, making it one of the 
largest programs of its kind in the United 
States. —MARSHALL E. DIMOCK. 


A team of historians and political scientists 
at the Center for Research on World Political 
Institutions, Princeton University, has under- 
taken an exploration of the process of political 
integration. The method used by the team 
involves historical case studies in six areas 
where major processes of political integration 
or its opposite have taken place, plus the de- 
velopment of an analytical framework to serve 
as a guide in the search for relevant data in 
each case and as a basis for deriving common 
inferences from the several cases. The areas 
studied are the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Italy, Germany, ‘the Swedish- 
Norwegian union, and the Austro-Hungarian 
empire, | 

The political scientists are Professor Rich- 
ard Van Wagenen, director of the Center, and 
Professor Karl W. Deutsch, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who is cur- 
rently spending a year at Princeton on this 
project. The historians are Professors Robert 
A. Kann of Rutgers University, Raymond E. ` 
Lindgren of the University of Wisconsin, 
Sidney A. Burrell of Barnard College, and 
Maurice duP. Lee of Princeton, and Dr. 
Martin Lichterman and Dr. Francis L. 
Loewenheim., Meetings have been held with 
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scholars of various disciplines on the Prince- 
ton faculty and elsewhere while the case 
studies are proceeding. 

The intermediate object of the study is to 
obtain clues from history as to how inde- 
pendent political units became so closely inte- 
grated into larger units that they formed 
security-communities, in the sense that war 
ceased within their borders. The ultimate ob- 
ject is to apply these findings to the present 
problem of international organization, includ- 
ing at the outset the special problem of West- 
ern European integration. 


The University of Minnesota has received a 
grant from the Citizenship Clearing House, 
affiliated with the Law Center of New York 
University, for the establishment of a local 
citisenchip clearing house in Minneapolis, The 
local program will be in charge of Professors 
A. N. Christensen and Arthur E. Naftalin. 


The Bureau of Public Administration at the 
University of Georgia conducted a four-weeks 
basic training course for highway patrolmen in 
May and June, 1953. This was the first step 
in what is projected as a comprehensive police 
training program at the University of Georgia. 


The Carnegie Corporation has announced a 
grant of $90,000 to Northwestern University 
to be expended during a three-year period in 
development of the graduate and undergradu- 
ate curriculum in political science. The grant 
was made after submission of a statement of 
plans for curricular revision which was pre- 
pared by a committee of the political science 
‘department under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Roland Young. The preliminary state- 
ment of the department’s goals in curricular 
revision include: 

For graduate instruction and training: (1) 
Greater emphasis on a comprehensive prepa- 
ration as distinguished from narrower special- 
ization in the requirements for the Ph.D. de- 
gree; (2) the preparation of a small number 
(perhaps four) core courses for graduate stu- 
dents only, all of which will ordinarily be taken 
by each candidate for the Ph.D., and which 
coliectively will examine the main items of 
literature and confront the student with main 
areas of inquiry in government and politics; 
(3) planning of seminars which provide train- 
ing for empirical inquiry and theoretic analysis 
in various problem-areas of political science; 
(4) a more satisfactory relating of instruction 
and training in political science to graduate in- 
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struction and training in other social science 
departments of the University; and (5) a-more 
fruitful utilisation of the results of contempo- 
rary research and thoughtful writing in the in- 
struction and training of graduate students. 
For undergraduate instruction and training: 
(1) Generally, the replacement of courses of 
narrower or more specialised subject matter by 


-a smaller number of courses of more central 


concern; (2) the preparation of a foundation 
course for undergraduates which supplies 
fundamental knowledge and theory and de- 
velops the concepts which appear to be most 
essential for examining political phenomena, 
whether in later courses or in non-academic 
aituations; (3) the preparation of courses for 
seniors which require them to utilize their in- 
struction in political science and other sub- 
jects in examination of significant contempo- 
rary problems; and (4) a more satisfactory 
adjustment of attention to individual student 
needs with the exigencies of large student en- 
rollments. 

The funds made available by Carnegie 
Corporation will make possible, among other 
things, the following: (1) replacement of the 
Northwestern faculty in its teaching obliga- 
tions while they are engaged in curriculum de- 
velopment; (2) bringing to Northwestern for 
limited periods of time persons with significant 
academic and non-academic experience who 
will contribute to curriculum development and 
the current teaching and training program; 
(3) conferences in which small groups examine 
problema in graduate and undergraduate in- 
struction and training; and (4) visita by North- 
western faculty to other colleges, universities, 
and non-academic centers where important 
developments are taking place in teaching and 
research. 


The American University has announced a 
second unit of the Washington Semester, a 
cooperative honors program administered by 
the American University in cooperation with. 
other colleges throughout the country. Colleges 
and universities now participating in the 
Washington Semester are: Alfred, Augustana, 
Boston University, Cornell College, Davidson, 
Drew, Earlham, Grinnell, Hunter, Lake 
Forest, Monmouth, Nebraska Wesleyan, 
Park, Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Rockford, Rollins, Shepherd, Simpson, Stet- 
son, Swarthmore, Redlands, Valparaiso, Wa- 
bash, Washington College, and Western Re- 
serve. Robert L. Goostree has been appointed 
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. assistant professor of political science and 

public administration to serve as academic di-. 
rector of Unit II of the Washington Semester. 

William E. Biggs will continue as academic 

director of ‘Unit I. Lowell H. Hattery “will 
serve as coordinator of the program.. 


CONGRESSIONAL INTERNE PROGRAM 


After an intensive series of screenings and 
interviews by twelve regional boards through- 
out the country, six Congressional Internes 
were selected in mid-June to start their work 
in Washington, D. C. on September 1. This is 
the first year that the Association has spon- 
sored a Congressional Interne program, which 
is being carried forward on a three-year ex- 
perimental basis. Competition for the next 
group of Internes will be announced early in > 
1954. i 

Those named in'the first group of Congres- 
sional Internes are the following: 

Mrs. Marie 8. Carl, St. Augustine, Fla., is a 
graduate of Clark College of Atlanta, Ga. She 
received a master’s degree from the University 
of Michigan and an LL.B. from the Yale 
School of Law. 

Abraham Holtzman, Los Angeles, Calif., is 
a graduate of Los Angeles City College, and 
also received an A.B. and an M.A. from the 
University of California at Los Angeles. He 
received his Ph.D. from Harvard and is an in- 
structor in the department of government at 
Dartmouth College, 

Mavis A. Mann, Morgantown, W. Va., is a 

graduate of West Virginia University and re- 
ceived a Ph.D. from the University of North 
Carolina, She is an assistant professor of- gov- 
ernment at West Virginia University. 
- Harry H. Ransom, Sewanee, Tenn., is a 
graduate of Vanderbilt University, with an 
M.A. degree from Princeton. He was an in- 
structor in the department of political science 
at Vassar College from 1948-1952, and is com- 
pleting his Ph.D. at Princeton. 

Ben F. Reeves, Bowling Green, Ky., is a 
graduate of the University of Kentucky, and 
completed a year of graduate work in political. 
science at that university. He is a political 
reporter for the Loutsville Courter-Journal. 

H. Bradford Westerfield, Hamden, Conn., is 
a graduate of Yale with highest honors. He 
received his Ph.D. from Harvard, where he is 
now an instructor in the department of govern- 
ment. i í 

The fojlowing alternates were announced, in- 
addition to the six successful candidates: 
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Otto P. C. Press, Minneapolis, Minn., is a 
graduate of the University of Missouri School 
of Journalism, with a master’s degree from the 
University of Minnesota. , 

Robert §. Friedman, Urbana, Illinois, is a 
graduate of Johns Hopkins, and is an assistant 
in political science at the University of Illinois. 

Rob Roy Ratliff, Joplin, Mo., is a graduate 
of American University, where he also holds a 
master’s degree’ and has been 4 lecturer in the 
department of political science. o 

Marvin A. Harder, Wichita, Kansas, is a 
graduate of the University of Wichita and has 
a master’s degree irom Columbia. He is an 
assistant professor of political science at the 
University of Wichita. . 

Francis M. Carney, Los Angeles, Calif., is a 
graduate of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, with a master’s degree from Stanford. 
He is a teaching assistant at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

The six Congressional Internes appeared on 
various panel discussions at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association. Their first two months - 
will be spent in handling inquiries at the 
Legislative Reference Service and in getting 
an intensive orientation in the problems to face 
them in their Jater work with congressional 
committees and in the offices of House and 
Senate Members. Considerable time is being 
spent in meetings with Capitol. Hill officials, 
and in acquainting the Internes with the litera- 
ture with which they will deal in their work. 
Weekly seminar meetings are being held 
throughout the year, enabling the Internes to 
discuss their varied experiences and meet with 
congressional staff and other experts. 

Three of the Internes are being assigned to 
House Committees and three to Senate Com- 
mittees, according to their own preferences and 
the availability of openings. The demand from 
both committees and individual members of 
Congress has far exceeded the supply of In- 
ternes. About March 1, 1954 the Internes will 
commence their work in the offices of indi- 
vidual Members of Congress, those having 
worked with House Committees being as- 
signed to Senators and vice versa. By chance 
rather than design, assignments are being 
made to three Democratic and three Republi- 
can Members.—Kunnutu W. HECHLER. 


The library of the John Randolph Haynes 
and Dora Haynes Foundation has been 
donated to the University of California (Los 
Angeles) and will be administered by the 
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Bureau of Government Research. Valuable 
materials-in the library include the Franklin 
Hichborn Collection on California legislation 
and politics, and papers on direct legislation, 
state and local planning, and municipal gov- 
ernment in California. 


The Institute for Social Research of Oslo, 
Norway, has announced the joint award of 
first prise to Quincy Wright, of the University 
of Chicago, and Fred Cottrell, of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, for essays submitted on 
the subject “The Relevance of Research to a 
Science of Peace.” The amount of the award 
was ten thousand kroner. The contest was 
open to scholars in all parts of the world and 
many areas were represented in the entries. 
The winning essays will be published shortly. 


James K. Pollock, professor and chairman of 
the department of political science at the 
University of Michigan, assisted by three 
members of the departmental staff, Henry 
Bretton, Daniel 8. McHargue and Frank 
Grace, directed a field survey of the 1953 
Bundestag elections in the German Federal 
Republic. The project, financed by a founda- 
tion grant, was designed both for the purpose 
of studying a crucial election in a pivotal 
country and to provide training in the tech- 
niques of field research in the area of parties 
and elections. ' 


At the request of the Air Force ROTC, 
Rowland Egger of the University of Virginia, 
Robert 8. Rankin of Duke University, and 
Kenneth W. Hechler of the Association office, 
spent May 4-6 at the Air University reviewing 
text material for the Air ROTC course in 
“International Tensions and Security Or- 
ganizations.” 


Charles S, Ascher, chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science, Brooklyn College, 
and associate director, Public Administration 
Clearing House, during the summer partici- 
pated in a round table of the International 
Political Science Association on comparative 
administration in Paris; in the Congress of the 
International Union of Local. Authorities in 
Vienna, where he talked on “The U. N. and 
Local Government”; and the Congress of the 
International Institute of Administrative Sci- 
ences in Istanbul, where he served as rap- 
porteur for a session on “Ethics of the Civil 
Service.” i 


Arnold Brecht, of the New School for Social 
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Research, who had been a ministerial director 

‘in German ministries from 1921 to 1933, has 
been honored by the Bonn Government 
through a retroactive appointment to state 
secretary (retired) in recognition of his services 
to the Weimar Republic, 


William 8. Carpenter, professor of politica, 
Princeton University, addressed the New 
York Chapter of the American Society for 
Public Administration at Albany on February 
11, 1953, on “Current Problems of Civil Berv- 
ice Reform.” 


Asher N. Christensen, of the University of 
Minnesota, served during the week of June 
1-6, 1953, as one of a panel of political scien- 
tists, representing the field of American gov- 
ernment, in an exploration of the possibilities 
of adult education through television facilities 
at Iowa State College. 


Karl W. Deutsch, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been elected a 
Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in the field of political science. In 
February he moved to Princeton University 
for a year to work with a group of historians 
and political scientists at the Center for Re- 
search on World Political Institutions. During 
the spring he gave a number of talks on com- 
munication theory and social science at the 
University of Toronto, Columbia University, 
and other institutions, 


Oscar Jászi, professor emeritus of political 
science at Oberlin College and former chair- 
man of the department, was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by that 
institution at the 120th anniversary com- 
mencement exercises on June 8. The citation 
was as follows: “Oscar Jászi, staunch cham- 
pion of the rights of man, wise and experi- 
enced author and scholar in the theory and 
practice of state-craft, beloved and inspiring 
teacher of generations of Oberlin students: in 
the name of Oberlin College I confer upon you 
the degree of Doctor of Lawa.” 


Walter H. C. Laves, vice-president of the 

5 Governmental Affaire Institute, has been ap- 
pointed secretary-general of a conference on 

“Organization and Administration of Public 

Enterprise in the Industrial Field” to be held 

under the auspices of the Economic Coopera- 

tion Administration for the Far East. The con- 

ference, jointly sponsored by the UN Techni- 

cal Assistance Administration, ECAFE, and 
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the International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences, will be held in Rangoon in March of 
1954. Mr. Laves has been in South Asia during 
July of this year to consult with the govern- 
ments of the area concerning their needs and 
interests i in the Conference. 


Alpheus Thomas Mason, McCormick Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, Princeton University, 
spent the summer of 1953 at.the University of 
Tokyo giving lectures on American political 
thoúght before the Seminar in American 
Studies, under the joint auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Tékyo and Stanford University. 


Dean E. McHenry, professor of political 
science at the University of California (Los 
Angeles), delivered an address on “Professors 
-and Politics” at the Conference on Citizen 
Participation in Politics held at International 
House, Berkeley, California, in April, 1953. 
The University of California (Berkeley) was 
host institution to the conference, which was 
sponsored by the Citizenship Clearing House. 


Norman D. Palmer, professor of political 
science at the University of Pennsylvania, who 
is now in India as a visiting professor on a 
Fulbright grant, delivered a series of twelve 
lectures on international affairs at Lucknow 
University during the last week in February, 
under the auspices of the law faculty and 
the department of political science. In March, 
he visited the University of Ceylon and 
Madras University under the auspices of 
UNESCO. At each of these universities he 


gave lectures and consulted with officials of _ 


the administration and with members of the 
faculty. Later in March he went to West 
Pakistan, where he consulted with adminis- 
tration officials and faculty members ofthe 
University of the Punjab, Forman Christian 
College, and Government College in Lahore; 
he delivered a lecture at the Law College of 
the University of Peshawar, and participated 
in a four-day “Colloquium on Learning in the 
Twentieth Century” at Peshawar University, 
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under the joint sponsorship of the University 
and the United States Education Founda- 
tion/Pakistan. S 


George A. Peek, Jr., assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Michigan, 
was the 1953 recipient of the 1919 Literary 
Class Award which is given annually to the 
outstanding teacher among the junior pro- 
fessors in the College of Literature, Science 
and the. Arts. The award carries a stipend of 
$1000. ~ 


Frances Perkins, former Secretary of Labor 
(1933-1945) and U. §. Civil Service Commis- 
sioner (1946-1953), served as visiting lecturer 
at the University of Ilinois during the period 


from April 13 to May 22, 1953. Miss Perkins 
appeared under the joint sponsorship of the 


department of political science, the Institute 
of Government and Public Affairs, the School 
of Social Work and the Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations. In addition to one general 
university lecture on “The Roosevelt I Knew,” 
Miss Perkins conducted fourteen seminar 
sesaions on subjects in the general fields of 


federal civil service, labor, social security, and 


political presgures-on administration. 


Lindsay Rogers, of Columbia University, 
delivered the Walgreen Lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the spring of 1953. _ 


Donald C. Stone, former special assistant to 
the Director for Mutual Security, has been ap- 
pointed President of Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Eric Voegelin has recently been designated 
a Boyd Professor, a newly created category 
of professorships at Louisiana State University 
for recognising distinguished and outstanding 
services to scholarship. 


Paul W. Wager, professor of political science 
at the University of North Carolina, has been 
elected to the Chapel Hill Board of Aldermen 
for a term of four years. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Henry J. Abraham has been promoted to 
assistant professor in political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Robeft Agger, recently of the University of 


Oregon, has been given a one-year appoint- 


ment as instructor in political science at the 
University of North Carolina. 


Benjamin Aksin, Herbert Samuel Professor 
of Political Science and Constitutional Law 
and Dean of the Law School at the Hebrew 
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University in Jerusalem, filled a visiting pro- 
fessorship at the University of Michigan dur- 
ing the summer of 1953. He lectured on the 
government of Israel and participated in pub- 
lic law seminars in the Paveni of Michigan 
School of Law. 


Vincent M. Barnett, Jr., who has served 
during the past two years in the American 
Embassy in Rome, has returned to Williams 
College as professor and chairman of the de- 
partment of political science. 


George I. Blanksten, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is on leave of absence until January, 
1954, participating in a study of the effect of 
Point Four programs upon the countries of 
Latin America, This investigation is being 
financed by the Ford Foundation and is being 
directed by Professor Theodore W. Schultz of 
the University of Chicago. 


W. Theodore Bluhm, of the University of 
Rochester, has accepted an appointment at 
Brown University as instructor of political 
science. 


Frank R. Brandenburg, instructor in politi- 
cal science at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been awarded the Frederic Courtland 
Penfield Travelling Fellowship and the Henry 
L. and Grace Doherty Fellowship for Research 


on Political Parties in Mexico. During 1953-- 
54 he will be on leave from the University of. 


Pennsylvania to spend the year in Mexico. 


Ben G. Burnett, formerly a member of the 
faculty at Kent State University, has ac- 
cepted a position as instructor of political 
science at Whittier College, beginning in 
September, 1953. His work will include 
courses in Latin-American government and 


politice. 


, 


James M. Burns has been promoted to the 


rank o? full professor at Williams College. 


Paul Camp, personnel adviser to the Sur- 
geon General, U. 8. Public Health Service, has 
been promoted to the rank of adjunct professor 
of public administration at the American 
University. 


William N. Cassella has been awarded the 
National Municipal League Staff Fellowship 
for 1953-54 and is on leave from the depart- 
ment of political science at the University of 
Missouri for that period. 


H. Paul Castleberry, assistant professor of 
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political science at the State College of Wash- 
ington, will spend the 1953-54 academic year 
at American University in Cairo under a Ful- 
bright award lecturing in the field of interna- 
tional relations. 


David T. Cattell has been appointed in- 
structor in political science at the University of 
California (Los Angeles). 


James C. Charlesworth, professor of politi- 
cal science and supervisor of the educational 
program of the Institute of Local and State 
Government at the University: of Pennsy)- 
vania, assumed the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science on 
June 1. He was elected to this-post upon the 
retirement of Dr. Ernest Minor Patterson, 
internationally noted economist who served as 
president of the Academy since 1930. During 
the past several years Professor Charlesworth 
has been identified -with the work of the, 
Academy as associate editor of The Annals. 


John L. Chase, recently of Brown Uni- 
versity, has been given a one-year appoint- 
ment as visiting lecturer in political science at 
the University of North Carolina. 


Harwood L. Childs, professor of politics, 
Princeton University, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to accept an appoint- 
ment to the faculty of the School of Public 
Administration in Rio de Janeiro for 1953-54. 
The School was established by the United Na- 
tions in cooperation with the Brasilian Gov- _ 
ernment and the Vargas Foundation in 1952 in 
connection with the Technical Assistance pro- 
gram of the U.N. Professor Childs will give 
lectures and seminars in government public _ 
relations, 


James B. Christoph, instructor in political 
science at the University of Minnesota, has 
been granted a Fulbright award for a year’s 
study at the London School of Economics. He 
plans to study the political rights. of state 
workers in Great Britain. 


Dorothy I. Cline, assistant professor of 
government at the University of New Mexico, 


-was recently appointed a member of the newly 


created Advisory Board to the New Mexico 
Land Commissioner’s Office. 


Morris H. Cohen has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor of government at Clark Uni- 
versity. Mr. Cohen, who returned tp Clark in 
the fall of 1952 after a year in Washington, 
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D. C. and Chicago on 2 Ford Foundation 
grant, was director of a program of a team of 
civic leaders from. Neumuenster, Germany, 
who spent. two weeks in March, 1953 in 
Worcester under the sponsorship of the Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Institute. 


J oseph D. Cooper, executive director, 

. Salary Stabilization Board, is serving as a pro- 

fessorial lecturer in public administration at 
the American University. , 


Brownlee §. Corrin has been reappointed to 
the staff of the political science department of 
Goucher College. During 1953-54, he will pre- 
sent a course in politics using the internship 
technique in political party offices and civic 
organizationa in the Baltimore area. 


Edward 8. Corwin, formerly of Princeton 
University, has accepted an appointment as 
visiting professor on the. graduate faculty of 
the New School for Social Research. During 
the second semester of 1953-54, Professor 
Corwin will teach at Whittier College where 
he will offer work in contemporary aspects of 
national constitutional law. 


L. Gray Cowan, assistant professor of gov- 
ernment at Columbia University, has been 
granted a two-years’ leave of. absence to 
undertake a’study of comparative colonial ad- 
ministration in the British, French and Bel- 
gian territories of Central Africa. 


Winston W. Crouch, University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), has been named Presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles County Civil Service 
Commission. Professor- Crouch has also been 
appointed to. the board of trustees of the John 
Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Founda- 
tion. 

Robert F. Cushman has resigned his assist- 
ant professorship at the Ohio State University 
to become associate professor at New York 
University, where he will give the graduate 
courses in public law at Washington Square. 


A. P. Daggett, of Bowdoin College, was a 
visiting professor at Columbia University dur- 
ing the summer session. 


Melvin D. Davidoff, head, Research and 
Analysis, Test Development Section, U. 8. 
Civil Service Commission, is serving as a pro- 
fessorial lecturer in public administration at 
the American University. 


„James c. Davies, Carnegie Fellow in Politi- 
cal Science at the University of Michigan 


Survey Research Center, has been appointed ` 


assistant professor.of political science at the 
California Institute of Technology. 


Herbert A. Deane has been appointed as- . | 


sistant professor of government at Columbia 
University. 


John T. Dempsey, who has spent the past 
two years in graduate work at the University 


of Michigan, has rejoined the staff of the de- ° 


partment of political science at the University 
of Detroit. 


Nicolas de Rochefort is serving as a profes- 
sorial lecturer in public administration at the 
American University. 


Conley H. Dillon, who has been on leave in 
Washington with the Office of Price Btabiliza- 


tion, resumed his duties in June as professor ` 


and herd of the department of political science 
at Marshall College. 


Richard W. Dodge, who has recently com- 
pleted his doctorate at the University of 
Michigan, has been appointed to an instructor- 
ship in the department of social. studies at 
Case Institute of Technology. 


Paul 8. Dull resumed his duties in Septem- 
ber at the University of Oregon after a year’s 
sabbatical leave. Professor Dull spent the 
major part of the past year in Japan studying 
the impact of the war, occupation, and recent 
political changes in local government in Japan, 


John Eaves, Jr. has been awarded a Ford 


Foundation fellowship to study at the School - 


of African and Oriental Studies, University of 
London. 


Charles P. Edwards, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut and Tufts College, is 
teaching this year in the department of gov- 
ernment at the University of New Hampshire. 


Harold E. Engle, who is completing his dis- 
sertation for the doctorate at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has joined the staff of the Center for 
Research on World Political Institutions at 
Princeton University for the year 1953-54 as 
research assistant. Mr. Engle was with the 


Center on a half-time basis during the past 


year. - 


David Q. Farrelly, assistant professor of po- 
litical science at the University of California 
(Los Angeles), has received a grant from the 
Social Science Research Council to supervise 
an undergraduate atudent project on Cali- 
fornia electoral behavior. 
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Milton Feder has been appointed pre- 


doctoral instructor in political science at the 
University of Michigan. : 


Russell H. Fifield, associate professor of 
political science at the University of Michigan, 
who is spending a sabbatical year studying 
foreign policy in the Philippines and Southeast 
Asia, has been appointed to a consultantship 
on this area in the U. 8. Department of State. 


Edgar 8. Furniss, Jr., assistant professor of 
politics, Princeton University, has returned 
from a year in Paris under a Social Science Re- 
search Council Faculty Fellowship and a Bi- 
centennial Preceptorship. While in France he 
worked on particular aspects of the French 
foreign policy under the Fourth Republic. 


Peter Gay has received an appointment as 
assistant professor in Columbia College. 


John J. George, professor of political science 
at Rutgers University, was a visiting professor 
at Emory University during the - summer 
quarter, 1953. 


Frank K. Gibson, formerly an instructor in 
political science at the University of North 
Carolins, has been sppointed to a research 
assistantship in the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration of the University of Virginia. 


Juanita Gibson, instructor in the School of 
Public Administration at Florida State Col- 
lege, spent the academic year 1952-53 on work 
toward the doctorate at the University of 
Michigan. 

E. Drexel Godfrey has been promoted to an 


assistant professorship in political science at 
Williams College. 


Ralph M. Goldman, who has been staff and 
editorial associate on the American Political 
Science Association’s Cooperative Research 
Project on Convention Delegations, has been 
appointed to the staff of the Brookings Insti- 
tution iz Washington, D. C. 


Charles H. Goodman, research psycholo- 
gist, Department of the Air Force, has been 
promoted to the rank of adjunct professor of 
public administration at the American Uni- 
versity. 


D. Tkurston Griggs, recently a lecturer in 
the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
joined the faculty of Drew University in Sep- 
tember as assistant professor of international 
relations. 
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Bertram M. Gross, research consultant to 
the Public Affairs Institute and legislative con- 
sultant to Senator James E. Murray of 
Montana, will serve for the next two years as 
planning adviser on the Economie Advisory 
Staff in the Office of the Prime Minister of 
Israel, commencing in July, 1953. 


C. P. Harper has been advanced to a full 
professorship in political science at Marshall 
College. 


Henry C. Hart, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has received a Ford Foundation grant for 
the year 1953-54 to study river-valley develop- 
ments in India. 


Ray F. Harvey has been appointed head of 
the department of government in the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Science of New York 
University. 


Alexander Heard, of the University of North 
Carolina, will be released from the major por- 
tion of his teaching duties during the next two 
years to make a study of “Money in Politics” 
which is being financed by a grant to the Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science by the 
Stern Foundation. 


John G. Heinberg, professor and chairman 
of the department of political science, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, was a visiting professor of 
political science during the 1953 summer 
session at the University of Nebraska. 


Charles M. Hersh has been promoted to an 
associate professorship in political science and 
public administration at the American Uni- 
versity. 


Edward J. Heubel, of the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed to an instruc- 
torship in political science at Reed College. 


Chesney Hill, professor of political science 
at the University of Missouri, has been granted 
leave for the fall semester to join the civilian 
faculty of the National War College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., where he will be a member of the 
international affairs committee. 


John Perry Horlacher has been appointed 
chairman of the department of political science 
at the University of Pennsylvania to succeed 
Dr. Charles C. Rohlfing. Dr. Horlacher has 
been on leave of absence for two years as 
chairman of the Regional Wage Stabilization 
Board in Philadelphia. e 


Charles D. Hounshell, assistant professor of 
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political science at Emory University, will be 
on leave during 1953-54 under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant to study international relations at 
Princeton University. 


Ronald F. Howell, who received his degree 
from the Johns Hopkins University in 1952, 
and has been in Europe during the past year 
studying European federation, has accepted 
an instructorship at Emory University for the 
academic year 1953-54. 


Ralph K. Huitt, of the University of Wis- 
consin, has received a Faculty Fellowship for 
the year 1953-54 from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. He will spend a year 
-in Washington studying the Congress. 


Charles 8. Hyneman has been appointed 
chairman of the department of political science 
at Northwestern University for a two-year 
period, beginning September 1, 1953. 


David L. Jickling has been appointed in- 
structor in the department of government and 
international relations at Carleton College. . 


Jack T. Johnson, who had been on leave of 
absence from the department of political sci- 
eince at the state University of Iowa, has re- 
. signed and will continue in hia post with the 
Office of Civilian Defense in Washington, 
D. C. 


Frank Jones, who was on a leave of absence 
with the Office of the High Command in Ger- 
many, resumed his duties in July, 1953, as 
associate professor of political science at the 
University of Utah. 


Joseph E. Kallenbach has been advanced to 
a full professorship in political science at the 
University of Michigan. 


Herbert Kaufman, recently a lecturer in 
government at the City College of New York, 
has been appointed to an assistant professor- 
ship in political science at Yale University. 


David C. Knapp has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of government at the University 
of New Hampshire to teach in the areas of 
public administration and state and local gov- 
ernment. 


Martin Kriesberg, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture, is serving as a professorial lecturer in 
public administration at the American Uni- 
versity. 


3 


Allan A. Kuusisto, assistant professor of 
government st the University òf New Hamp- 
shire, will be in Finland during the next aca- 
demic year on a Fulbright research grant. 


Robert Lacour-Gayet, head of the depart- 
ment of history and government of St. Johns 
University, has been chosen president of the 
Soct&é des Professeurs Français en Amérique. 


Lionel H. Laing has been promoted to a full 


professorship in political science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Robert 8. Lancaster, assistant professor of 
political science at the University of the South, 
has been appointed Dean of Men in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. 


Robert E. Lane, assistant professor of po- 
litical science at Yale University, has been 
awarded a Faculty Fellowship by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, and will be on 
leave of absence for the academic year 1953-54. 


John W. Lederle resumed his duties in Sep- 
tember as professor of political science and di- 
rector of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion at the University of Michigan. During the 
past year he served as director of the Institute 
of Public Administration at the University of 
the Philippines. 


Carl Leiden returned to Marshall College in 
September after spending a year at the Uni- 
versity of Peshawar, Pakistan, on a Fulbright 
appointment. He has been promoted to an 
associate professorship in political science. 


Werner Levi, University of Minnesota, 
spent the summer in Europe where he taught 
an international seminar in France and gave a 
paper before a meeting of the International 
Sociological Association in Liege. , 


Gordon EK. Lewis, formerly of.the University 
of California (Los Angeles), taught in the 1953 
summer session at Michigan State College. 


Ernest M. Linton retired on July 1, after 
having served in the department of govern- 
ment at Indiana University for 40 years. 
Professor Linton began his service in the de- 
partment as the first graduate assistant when 
the department was separated from the de- 
partment of history and political science in - 
1914. During recent years his teaching has 
been concentrated in the field of international 
relations. a 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Harvey C. Mansfield, on leave from the 
Ohio State University, is a member of the 
visiting civilian professorial staff at the Na- 
tional War College, Washington, D. C., for the 
fall term. 


Edward T. McCormick, president of the 
American Stock Exchange and former Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commissioner, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as a special lecturer in 
finance for 1953-54 in the School of Business and 
Public Administration at Cornell University. 


William M. McGovern, of the department of 
political science at Northwestern University, 
returned on September 1 from a year’s leave of 
absence which he spent as a member of the 
faculty of the Naval War College at Newport, 
Rhode Island. 


William Reynolds McIntyre, a graduate 
student in political science at the University of 
Michigan, has been awarded the Exchange 
Fellowship and will attend Queen’s University, 
Belfast, Ireland, during the academic year 
1953-54. 


Edward MecWhinney, lecturer in law and 
political science at Yale University from 1951 
to 1983, has been appointed assistant professor 
of political science at that institution. 


Robert O. McWilliams, who recently com- 
pleted his doctorate at the University of 
Michigan, has been appointed instructor, in 


political science at Yale University. 


Dwaine Marvick has been appointed to a 
part-time lectureship in political science at the 
University of Michigan for 1953-54. He will 
also serve as research associate in the Institute 
of Public Administration assigned to the 
Phoenix Project. 


Wallace Mendelson, professor of political 
science at the University of Tennessee, has 
been granted a leave of absence for the 1953— 
54 academic year to serve as research assist- 
ant to Mr. Justice Frankfurter. 


James W. Miller, of the political science de- 
partment at Michigan State College, has been 
advanced to a full professorship. 


j Lyman Moore, executive officer, National 
Institute of Mental Health, is serving as`a 
professorial lecturer in public administration 
at the American University. 


Forrest D. Murden, Jr. returned to Colum- 
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bia University in September as administrative 
assistant in the School of International Afairs 
after serving three years with the U. 8. Mission 
to the United Nations. 


James N. Murray, of the department of 
political science at Northwestern University, 
taught the summer session at Mexico City 
College, Mexico City, Mexico. 


Fred W. Neal, assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Colorado, will be a 
visiting lecturer at the University of Michigan 
during 1953~54 while continuing work toward 
his doctorate in political science. 


Rita W. Nealon, of New York University, 
has been appointed agsociate director of the 
Citizenship Clearing House for Southern New 
York, 


H. C. Nixon has been promoted from lec- 
turer to professor of political science at Van- 
derbilt University. He taught during the sec- 
ond half of the summer session at Duke 
University. 


Clark Norton, professor of political science 
at DePauw University, taught at West Vir- 
ginia University during the summer session. 


Georges Parthemos, who recently received 
the doctorate at the University of North Caro- 
lina, joined the staff of the department of 
political science at the University of Georgia 
in September. He will teach courses in political 
theory and has assumed the editorship of the 
Georgia Local Government Journal. 


Tibor Payss, chairman of the department of 
political science at the University of Detroit, 
has been designated director of the newly 
established Center for Human Relations at 
that institution. 


Roy V. Peel, past director of the Bureau of 
the Census, was appointed, on May 4, 1953, 
professor and head of the department of 
political science and director of the Institute of 
Government at the University of Utah. 


Nathaniel Peffer is spending his sabbatical 
leave from Columbia University as a Ful- 
bright lecturer at the University of Queens- 
land, Brisbane, Australia. 


-Whitney T. Perkins, recently of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, has accepted an appoint- 
ment at Brown University as assogiate profes- 
sor of political science. 
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J. Cass Phillips has been appointed professor 
of political science at the Unive, of Penn- 
aylvania. ` 


R. Vance Presthus, associate professor of 
political science at Michigan State College, 
_ taught in the 1953 summer session at San 
Diego State College. 


Segundo V. Linares Quintana, until recently 
a professor at the Universities of La Plata and 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, is serving as Burton 
Craige Professor of Jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina during the fall 
semester. 


Robert S. Rankin, professor and chairman 
of the department of political science at Duke 
University, was a visiting professor at Co- 
lumbia University during the summer session. 


Joseph M. Ray was appointed, effective 
June 1, 1953, as the first civilian chief of the 
Information and Education Branch, Personnel 
Services Division, Headquarters, United 
States Air Force. Dr. Ray is on leave from the 
University of Maryland, where he served as 
Dean of the College of Special and Continua- 
tion Services. He was formerly head of the de- 
partment of government and poisina s at that 
university. 


John §. Reshetar, lecturer in politics at 
‘Princeton University, has been awarded a 
. Faculty Fellowship by the Ford Foundation 
and will be on leave for the academic year 
1953-54. 


J. William Robinson, chairman of the de- 
partment of political science and international 
relations at Whittier College, will be on sab- 
batical leave of absence during the school year 
1953-54. 


Jack W. Rodgers has been advanced from 
instructor to assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Nebraska. 


Victor G. Rosenblum has returned to the 
University of California at Berkeley as assist- 
ant professor of political science and supervisor 
of the Office of American Institutions, after 
seven months in Washington as staff associate 
with the Governmental Affairs Institute. 


Clinton Rossiter, of Cornell University, has 
been granted a Guggenheim fellowship for a 
study of qpnservative political thought, and 


will be on sabbatical leave for the academic | 


year 1953-54. 
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E. E. Schattschneider, professor of govern- 
ment at Wesleyan University, has been ap- 
pointed visiting lecturer at Yale University for 
the year 1953-54. 


S. Rezazadeh Shafaq is serving as a visiting 
professor at Columbia University. 


Chandler Shaw, professor and head of the 
department of history and political science at 
Bethany College, taught at West Virginia 
University during the summer session. ~ 


. Hale T. Shenefield has returned to the Pro- 
gram Office of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs in Washington after a year as program 
officer with the [CA-HIAA in Santiago, Chile. 


John C. Shover, manpower specialist, Office 
of Under Secretary of the Navy, is serving as a 
professorial lecturer in public administration 
at the American University. 


Thomas W. Simons, of the State Depart- 
ment, will return to Columbia University in 
1953-54 to lecture in the Center of Pakistan 
Studies, 


Ralph Smuckler, of the political science de- 
partment at Michigan State College, has been . 
advanced to the rank of assistant professor. 


Albert Somit has returned to New York 
University as associate professor of govern- 
ment and associate director of the Falk Pro- 
gram of Training in Active Citizenship. Pro- 
fessor Somit has just completed’a tour of duty 
as Psychological Warfare Intelligence Officer 


- with the United States Army in Europe. 


"O. Glenn Stahl, executive vice-chairman, 
Federal Personnel Council, has been promoted 
to the rank of adjunct professor of public ad- 
ministration at the American University. 


Harold Stein, recently staff director of the 
Inter-University Case Program and consultant 
to the Public Administration Clearing House, 
has been appointed director of a three-year 
Twentieth Century Fund research project on 
civil-military relations. During the academic 
year 1953-54 he will also be visiting lecturer at 
the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs at Princeton University. 


John B. Stewart has received an appoint- 


-ment as assistant professor of government at 


Barnard College. 


Paul D. Stewart haa been promoted to the . 
rank of associate professor of political science 


at Marshall College. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Albert L. Sturm resumed his duties in Sep- 
tember as professor of political science at West 
Virginia University after serving as visiting 
professor at the University of Michigan the 
past year. During the summer months he was 
acting director of the Institute of Publio Ad- 
ministration at Michigan. 


Joseph L. Sutton has been appointed in- 
structor in the department of government at 
Indiana University and will teach courses in 
world politics, Far Eastern government and 
Far Eastern political thought. 


Rinehart John Swenson has retired from 
New York University after having served for 
thirty-three years. Professor Swenson was 
formerly chairman of the department of gov- 
ernment in Washington Square College and 
head of the government department in the 
Graduate School of Arts and Science. 


Sterling Tatsuji Takeuchi is spending his 
second year as visiting lecturer at Columbia 
University in the East Asian Institute and the 
department of public law and government. 


Joseph Tanenhaus, instructor at Wella Col- 
lege, has been appointed assistant professor of 
government at New York University. 


Philip B. Taylor, Jr. has been promoted to 
an assistant professorship in political science 
at the University of Michigan. 


Morgan Thomas has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor in the department 
of political science at the University of Michi- 


gan, 


Kenneth W. Thompson, of the University of 
Chicago, accepted an appointment as associate 
professor of political science at Northwestern 
University, effective September, 1953. 


Edwin Timbers, who recently completed his 
graduate work at the University of Michigan, 
has been appointed assistant professor of gov- 
ernment at St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York. 


Lois Torrence has been appointed assistant 
professor of political sclence at the American 
University. 


R. J. Tresolini has been advanced to the 
rank of associate professor of political science 


at Lehigh University. During the summer, ° 


Professor Tresolini directed a research study 
carried on by students from funds provided by 
the Social Science Research Council. 
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Amry Vandenbosch, of the University of 
Kentucky, will hold the Burton Craige Pro- 
fessorship of Jurisprudence at the University 
of North Carolina during the-spring semester 
of 1954. 


Clement E. Vose, ‘who has been an instruc- 
tor in government at Beloit, College during the 
past academic year, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor in the department 
of political acience at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 


John C. Wahlke, of Amherst College, has 
accepted an appointment as assistant professor 


- of political science at Vanderbilt University, 


effective September, 1953. 


H. O. Waldby, on leave of absence from 
Florida State University, is serving for one 
year as visiting assistant professor of political 
science at the University of Michigan, assigned 
to the Institute of Public Administration, 
University of the Philippines. f 


Edwin W. Webber resigned his position as 
instructor of social sciences at Gulf Park Col- 
lege, Gulfport, Mississippi, to accept a research 
fellowship and to complete work for the Ph.D. 
degree at Tulane University. 


Henry Wells, recently of Yale University, 
has been appointed visiting professor and re- 
search associate, School of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Puerto Rico, for the aca- 
demic year 1953-54. 


Wilhelm Wengler, of the Free University of 
Berlin, was a visiting professor at Columbia 
University on a Ford Foundation grant during 
the spring session. 


Ferdinand Westphalen, of the University of 
Vienna, was a visiting professor at Duke Uni- 
versity during the spring term. 


John P. Wheeler, Jr., formerly a graduate 
student at Florida State University and Syra- 
cuse University, has been appointed to an in- 
structorship in the department of political 
science at Middlebury College.. ` 


Howard B. White, associate professor on the 


‘graduate faculty of the New School for Social 


Research, has received an advanced studies 
grant from the Ford Foundation and will be on 
leave of absence during the academic year 
1953-54. è 


Allen 8. Whiting, of the political science de- 
partment at Northwestern ‘University, will 
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spend next year studying Chinese government 
from basic points in Formosas and Hong Kong. 
His research is being financed by the Ford 
Foundation. ‘ 


Robert F. Wilcox, of the department of po- 
litical science at San Diego State College, 
taught in the 1953 summer session at Michigan 
Biante College. Ps 


Charlotte Williams, of Middle Tennessee 
State College, has accepted a one-year appoint- 
ment as visiting lecturer in political science at 
Vanderbilt University to teach courses in pub- 
lic law and jurisprudence. 


Henry Williams has accepted a graduate re- 
search fellowship at Columbia Law School for 
1953-54. 


Harold Winkler has been reappointed assist- 
ant professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley). 


8. Joseph Wodka, graduate student at the 
University of Michigan, was a member of the 
teaching staff in the department of history and 
government at Central Michigan College of 


Education at Mt. Pleasant during the summer 
term. 


Francis D. Wormuth, professor of political 
science at the University of Utah, will be on 
leave during 1953-64 on a Ford Fellowship at 
Yale, observing relationships between the Law 
School and the social sciences in Yale’s experi- 
mental program. 


Paul Yivisaker, of Swarthmore College, has 
been appointed staff director of the Inter-Uni- 
versity Case Program, to succeed Harold 
Stein. The Program’s headquarters were 
moved on July 1, 1953, from Washington to 
Swarthmore where Professor YIvisaker will di- 
vide his time during the coming academic year 
between the-teaching of political science and 
the case project. ` 


Roland Young, of Northwestern University, 
was a visiting professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the summer session. 


Harold Zink, of the Ohio State University, 
was a visiting professor of political science at 
Duke University during the spring term. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Emerson David Fite, professor emeritus of 
political science at Vassar College, died in 
Poughkeepsie on May 17, 1953, at the age of 
seventy-nine. : 

_ Professor Fite was born in Marion, Ohio, in 
1874. He received the bachelor’s degree from 
Yale in 1897, and the doctor’s degree from 
Harvard in 1905. Before coming to Vassar in 
1913, Professor Fite had held teaching posi- 
tions at the Mt. Hermon School, Harvard 
University, and Yale. He was Vassar’s first 
professor of political science and he remained 
at Vassar until his retirement in 1944. 

` Professor Fite was a distinguished scholar. 
He broke new ground with his Soctal and In- 
dustrial Conditions in the North during the 
Civil War (1910) and The Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1860 (1911). His History of the United 
States, published in 1916, was widely used in 
secondary schools in the United States and 
many an American schoolboy knew his “Fite.” 
His other publications included The United 


States (with Archibald Freeman, 1923); A 
Book of Old Maps (1926); and Government by 
Cooperation (1932). 

Professor Fite was not only a scholar; he was 
also an indefatigable public servant. He was 
elected Justice of the Peace in 1928; and from 
1934 to 1943 he served the Poughkeepsie area 
as a member of the New York State Legisla- 


ture. His outstanding achievement as As- 


semblyman was the Fite Civil Service Law. 
Mr. Fite stimulated in his students a genu- 


‘ine interest in political science, particularly in 


the fields of international law and constitu- 
tional law. In his teaching of American govern- 
ment, because of his first-hand experience with 


politics and politicians, he was able to bring, 
life and substance into the classroom. 


-He will long be remembered by his students 
and his colleagues as a good teacher, a gentle 
friend, a kindly neighbor, and a wise counselor. 
—C. Gorpon Post. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


At the Annual Meeting of The American Political Science Association in 
Washington, D. C., September 10-12, the following officers were elected for 
1953-54, or took office: President, Ralph J. Bunche (United Nations); Presi- 
dent-Elect, Charles McKinley (Reed College); Vice Presidents, Taylor Cole 
(Duke University), J. A. C. Grant (University of California, Los Angeles), - 
Claudius O. Johnson (Washington State College); Secretary, Harvey C. Mans- 
field (The Ohio State University); Treasurer, Edward H. Litchfield (Cornell 
University); new members of the Council (two-year term): Manning J. Dauer 
(University of Florida), Earl Latham (Amherst College), Arnaud Leavelle 
(Stanford University), Dayton D. McKean (University of Colorado), J. Roland 
Pennock (Swarthmore College), C. Herman Pritchett (University of Chicago), 
Wallace S. Sayre (City College of New York), Dwight Waldo (University of 
California, Berkeley). Continuing members of the Council, elected last year, 
are Walter H. Bennett (University of Alabama), Hugh A. Bone (University of 
Washington), Robert A. Dahl (Yale University), David Fellman (University 
of Wisconsin), Victor Jones (Wesleyan University), Jack W. Peltason (Uni- 
versity of Illinois), Emmette S. Redford (University of Texas), and Clinton 
Rossiter (Cornell University). 

Copies of panel papers delivered at the Annual Meeting may be purchased 
for $.50 each by writing to the Washington Office. 


ANNOUNCING 


THE 1953 EDITION OF 
THE DIRECTORY 

OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
Available December, 1953 


We are now accepting orders for the new Directory 
- at the following rates: 


For members, per copy: For non-members, per copy: 
$3.00 paper bound $4.00 paper bound 
$4.00 cloth bound $6.00 cloth bound 


Address orders to: 


` The American Political Science Association . 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. `> 


` 
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| | The Great Powers 
| | Pe 
and. | 
| Eastern Europe. 


John A. Lukacs, Chestnut Hill College and La Salle College ` 


Never before has there been so, broad and so penetrating a study of the .; 
critical area that is Eastern Europe. This book is distinguished by its 
-vigorous style and its sound reliance on widely scattered primary sources 

in seven languages. Much of its material is here used in book form for the 

first time; a good deal of it is based on important documents made: available 

since 1945. Avoiding a act patient treatment, the author employs ` 

a very interesting chronological-horizontal approach. The text is fully ect: 

mented and contains an extensive bibliograph i , 


` 


Widely Used a, i, 
Roots of Political Behavior 
_ Introduction to Government and Politics 


Richard Carlton Snyder and H. Hubert Wilson, Princeton University ` 


ji i ʻ 

This unique text represents a departure from the timeworn institutional 

approach to political science. It provides the opportunity for imaginative 

_ and stimulating teaching. It stimulates intelligent inquiry on the part of 

the student. The authors have brought together writings by recognized 
authorities -which show how all the social sciences, relate to political be- ` 

havior. Their introductory -discussions reflect keen understanding of po- 

litical patterns. There is a brief commentary on each essay and its author. 

` Roots of Political Behavior is available with either a cloth or a paper cover. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


°? COLLEGE DIVISION, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 





Political Science Texts 


Frederic A. Ogg and Harold Zink 






‘MODERN FOREIGN. 
"GOVERNMENTS 
Revised Edition 













The political backgrounds and basic problems 

f of Britain, the ue S. R., France, Genuany, 
. + * « Canada, “Norway; Sweden, Argentina, and, Japan form 
“the basis of this comparative ‘study ‘and are treated as prototypes 
of the kinds of governments which they represent. The book com- 
pares corresponding elements of the various governments with one 
another. and especially with pertinent, corresponding elements in 
the government of the United States, l 


August, 1953 









Professor Riker“has-written this new government Ww- \ 

text that analyzes -our political institutions.as an -` A : 
answer to the question: “How can the democratie ideal be achieved 
In his introduction,. the author discusses democracy in terms of 
these contributions to political literature: Pericles’ Funeral Oration, 
The Agreement of the People, The Declaration of Independence, 
-Fhe Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen, and the Geitys- 
burg Address. All these documents are reproduced in full in the 
: appendix, ee os y ; 
The organization and order of subjects grows out of the defini: 
tion of democracy in Chapter I which states that the -method of 

, `` democracy is “electoral responsibility.” 


1953 7 428 pp. paperbound, $2.25. 


ra 





| She Muomillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. "R 


C «cay eerie’ Tass wos Gents: a oe 


Pa ace 


THE- POLITICAL SY STEM | 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE STATE OF POLITICAL “SCIENCE 
by DAVID EASTON, University. of Chicago. 


Professor Easton da some ‘of the problems that confront political scientists if 

they are to develop a systematic science. He considers broad concepts by virtue of 

which the subject matter of political.science can be identified and organized. He 

examines the kinds of data essential to a proper description of any political event. 

And he analyzes the relation of moral judgments to the study of-political theory. 

Serious students of politics should find this book stimulating and useful for its 
` reflective view of the state of American political science today. 


_ 5h x 8h, cloth; 320 pages, $4:00 text l 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

by HERBERT A. SIMON, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 

DONALD W. SMITHBURG and VICTOR A. THOMPSON, 
Ei llinois Institute of Technology 


As political seniiti experienced in administrative -problems, the authors have . 
drawn upon the ‘latest researches in human. relations—both psychological and 
sociological—for this study. They thus combine a realistic analysis of what ac- 
tually goes on in public administration with a a clear theoretical mndensiding. of 
the why and the wherefore. Lathe a f > 


Sitk 54s 8%, cloth, 582 pages, $5.50 text 


THE. GOVERNMENTAL PROCESS 


POLITICAL INTERESTS AND PUBLIC OPINION — 
by DAVID B. TRUMAN, Columbia University - 


THE GOVERNMEN TAL PROCESS re-examines the whole gamut of' political ; ag 
_ behavior from party platforms to judicial opinions. It shows how pressure groups 

influence, and are influenced by, the, activities of political parties, legislatures, 

presidents, governors, bureaucrats, and judges. It looks into the various problems — 

within the groups, and attempts to. determine the influence of group propaganda 

upon public opinion. : -> 


N 


“7 st x a cloth, 544 pages, $5:00 text ~~ 


Examination copies on request 


s i ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher - 
501 Madison Avenue ` . - New York 22’ 





wea, 
Tire 


À New Terao i CompanaTive GOVERNMENT 


EUROPEAN 
POLITICAL 
-SYSTEMS 
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ON THE STUDY OF GOVERNMENT* 
PENDLETON HERRING 


As the American Political Science Association nears the half century 
mark of its existence it seems appropriste to consider the broad signifi- 
cance of a professional group devoted to the study of government. 
Political science as a subject of systematic inquiry started with Aris- 
totle but as a profession it has won its greatest recognition in the United 
States and within our generation. One fact is clear: no other country in 
the world today has so large, so well-trained, so competent a profession 
dedicated to the teaching and analysis of government. 

Whatever the current climate of opinion may be, these are the men 
and women who, from day to day in classroom and study, must explain 
in lectures and in writing the nature of political systems, foreign and 
domestic. This profession, which has flourished so greatly in the last 
fifty years, is now a part of our national strength: it is the core of that 
broad and continuing study of government and thoughtful concern with 
politics vital to the successful operation of free institutions. I want to tell 
you why I think the study of governmental matters and a wider under- 
standing of political problems has a fresh urgency for us as a nation and 
the bearing this in turn has on the development of political science as a 
discipline. 

I 

To study is to apply intellect. To apply intellect is to give thought 
free rein. This is obviously dangerous—it particularly endangers clichés, 
stereotypes, and folk wisdom—such as where there is smoke there must 
be fire—an obvious non sequitur to anyone who has tried to burn damp 
autumn leaves or to read dull freshman themes! 

Folk wisdom is not enough nor can experience alone be relied upon for 
political guidance. Native wit and leisurely whittling will not reduce 
today’s political problems to handy manageable size. 

The intimate politics of the cracker barrel have been replaced by ihe 
grim politics of the atomic pile. Common sense, energy, and good will 


* Presidential address delivered before the American Political Science Association at 
its forty-ninth annual meeting in Washington, D. C., September 10, 1953. : 
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are still needed but new- complexities call for new skills and fresh knowl- 
edge. $ 
Today, basic questions of national destiny and of world stability 
are bound up with phenomena quite beyond the day-to-day experience 
of most citizens. A rational response and a responsible attitude in such a 
situation can best come as the consequence of thought applied to knowl- 
edge. As government extends to matters far beyond the familiarity 
. gained through participation, or direct observation, the conscious effort 
at understanding—that is to say, the study—of government becomes _ 
vitally important, ; 

Such an attitude implies that a suspended judgment is called for on a 
great many issues. It demands an adult, mature approach to matters 
that are commonly treated with emotional indulgence of partisan feel- 
ings. It belies those who seek national security in secrecy even on those 
matters better known to our enemies than to the public and it calls for 
giving citizens whatever information is basic for making sound govern- 
mental decisions. — 

This attitude toward the realm of the political is easier to describe 
than achieve. It is not enough that self-government reflect the wishes of 
the governed, however shortsighted or selfish be these demands. We 

` cannot rest content with government that is merely representative, as if 
representation in itself were the ultimate goal. Self-government must 
be effective government if it is to be adequate to its present-day responsi- 
bilities. Self-government is not simply a process of the wish fulfillment of 
articulate publics. It is the adjustment of many wills, not only to each 
other and among competing groups but also to such hard facts as the 
productive capacity of the country, our stage of technological advance, 
the limits of economic strength, the demands of national security, and 
the policies of our allies. Intelligent and responsible public reactions are 
called for both to face the threats of aggressive enemies and to hold the 
friendship of other nations. 

Will our political skills and knowledge keep pace with the demands 
for orderly adjustment of human relationships that are imposed by 
advancing technology and the demands for responsible leadership im- 

- posed by our world position? 

Such questions go far far beyond partisan competition where the ob- 
jective is to throw the rascals out. Moreover, technological advance and 
increased productivity as victories of mind and management can be 
brought to nought by governmental failure. We must understand our 
politics and succeed governmentally because the final pay-off today and 

_ for the future is in terms of effective political behavior. 
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The place obviously to start is with a more realistic understanding 
of our own political system, our political goals, assumptions, and rou- 
tines. Should we acquire the habit of now and again analyzing our na- 
tional objectives—could we picture for ourselves such strivings as a 
political process—we might gain that sense of detachment which is the 
beginning of statecraft. 

There are those few who talk as though the intricacies of politics and 
self-government did not demand special study. They seem to regard 
government as a sub-division of industry placed somewhere between 

‘public relations and cost accounting; or that corner of an otherwise 
cleanly laboratory where the drains are clogged and the blowers rattle. 

Turning from those who already know ‘the answers, we encounter 
others who don’t even know the relevant questions to ask. Many such 
are among the traditional voters following to the polls the partisan tracks 
of their grandfathers: and often serving to sustain congressional com- 
mittee chairmen capable of keeping legislation i in rigid deep-freeze for 
prolonged periods. 

And then there are those who care neither for questions nor answers 
(save perhaps on give-away programs). Little is known precisely of 
these citizens—our sounding devices report their existence as vast lay- 
ers of protein, submerged in varying depths of inertia. They are said to 
be the habitual prey of bigger fish. 

In any event, I think that most of us see with clarity today that our 
political problems are not to be disposed of by miracles of leadership. 
We are all in the same boat and buffeted by the same world storms. To 
suggest, as some do, that our governmental craft should be exchanged 
for an improved model more responsive to the helm is beside the point. 
Our hope must lie in better seamanship. Furthermore, riding today’s 
rough waters offers little occasion for that type of complacency called 
partisan recrimination: while one party mans the oars the other must 
bail—too breathless to murmur “TI told you so.” 

We turn with renewed faith to such suncamenta’s of self-govern- 
ment as: 

Respect for fact and knowledge as the basis of opinion; 

Tolerance in order to give scope to the interplay of viewpoints; 

A rational sense of conviction that leads the way to decision; 

Loyalty to those processes of government that guard our basic values; 

And as guides for action—liberty, justice, truth, and that attitude of 
mind suggested by the words compassion, charity, and humility. 

These fundamentals of self-government are based on a high faith in 
our fellow man—on mutual trust. We are ready to accept the fallibility 
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of human reactions because, as Americans, we believe that there is no 
other form of rule more satisfactory: than self-government. The implica- 
tions of our political faith are, ‘as Judge Learned Hand has so wisely 
said, ‘among the most unwelcome that men are called upon to accept. l 
` They are that truth is attainable only by trial and error, and a readiness 
ever to re-examine and reappraise. That does violence to our deepest 
animal bent, which demands some immediate and positive response to 
any emergency. Doubt and scrutiny, the most serviceable of man’s 
tools, were the last that he acquired. He has never quite reconciled him- 
self to their use; they are always repellent and painful.” - 


II. 

In view of the emphasis in this introductory statement upon the 
heightened importance for all of the study and understanding of gov- 
ernment—of the application of mind to politics—I would like next to 
consider more closely the teaching of political science, the place of re- 
search, and the development of governmental studies from the stand- 
point of both the nation and our profession. y+ 

The study of government must proceed from the values that ‘as the 
Republic secure and free. Teaching enlightened by these values has 
never been more meaningful. Because the constant study of government 
is integral to the'successful operation of our institutions, the teaching 
of political science is a high calling and one that remains squarely within 
the tradition of liberal education. Entry upon the field opens the way 
to a rich literature or, to put it another way, fosters acquaintance out 
of the past with men of wisdom, of learning, of courage, and also at times 
of style and wit. Few fields of knowledge, indeed, can draw upon such a 
range of talent reflecting both high aspiration and worldly shrewdness. 

To this historic store of literary, philosophic, and juridical thought, 
join the more recent systematic and descriptive studies of government 
and politics and add, further, the chance to gain some understanding of 
current problems, and the ever-increasing attractiveness of political 
science as a field of study is readily seen. 

Every teacher of this subject cannot but convey to his students a sense 
of his own convictions. The highest form of teaching is that in which the 
teacher performs as a scholar and shares with his juniors in learning 
his own excitement and sense of integrity in the pursuit of knowledge. 
I see no need on the teacher’s part to proselitize for citizenship or in- 
doctrinate democracy. I think rather, of Chaucer’s scholar, of whom it 
was enough to say— 


à And gladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche. 
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The vitality and substance of what is taught and what is to be learned 
rests in the constant refreshment of the subject matter. Here, research 
is of the essence, not only to keep vivid and meaningful the materials 
of teaching but also to keep the teacher alert and confident. The teacher 
may become a sage to his students and an unchallenged authority in his 
classroom; as a research scholar, he finds himself competing with fellow- 
specialists. Such discipline is the best safeguard against smugness. The 
teacher who limits his activities to the classroom risks becoming a pun- 
dit in a puddle. In his research pursuits, he must test his strength in 
swifter waters and with mature competitors. If there were no other 
reasons, research could be well justified as a device for keeping a teacher 
on his mettle and subjecting him to the judgment of his fellow specialists. 

By and large, as this group knows so well, time for research must be 
found in the intervals of heavy teaching loads. Of necessity, research 
often is an avocation rather than a central preoccupation. From the 
standpoint of research careers, the time for men devoting their atten- 
tion to the analysis of governmental problems contrasts very unfavor- 
ably indeed with the man-hours available for market research in business 
and advertising firms or investment research in brokerage houses, or for 
the study of production and improved technology in industry. There 
must be a wider public recognition that research into governmental 
affairs is too important to remain a marginal activity. 

Big democracy needs to know itself. Big business, big labor, and big 
agriculture all find large-scale, systematic data-collection and analysis 
‘ too useful to do without. The conduct of large-scale operations calls for 
large-scale fact-gathering and fact-analysis. 

In terms of hard, statistical data, we know much more about hog 
production than voting behavior; or soil conservation than money in 
elections. Much more effort is given to compiling indices to determine 
the cost of living than to following trends of opinion on world affairs. 
When we stop to consider the range and variety of political data that 
could be gathered by using much the same method of collection applied 
to industrial, agricultural, and similar affairs, we realize that the poten- 
tialities for studying political phenomena have scarcely been scratched. 
It may seem paradoxical that governmental statistics have been an 
orphan child in'the Census Bureau and highly questionable from the 
standpoint of Congress but such indices lack, of course, the firm and 
direct parental support accorded, for example, the census of manufac- 
tures. (And parents have their problems, too!) 

Once we go beyond the records made available, so i speak, as a by- 


product of the governmental process, the raw materials suitable for 
` I 
‘ = 
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basic research are more difficult to come by. An excellent illustration of 
the kind of reporting best done upon the initiative of political scientists 
themselves is the study of delegations to our national party conventions. 
This éffort, which was carried on under the auspices of this Association 
and which has won the collaboration of so many members throughout 
` the United States, demonstrates what political scientists can do for 
themselves. We have in this Association a device, ready and at hand, 
that could become a highly significant method of reporting and com- 
munication. Another illustration is the Inter-University Case Program. | 
Here is a cooperative method for gathering fresh teaching materials 
and data suggestive of new leads and new insights. 

While political scientists have devised ways and means of adding to 
the basic information that is needed for research into governmental 
processes, the task is so large that support from official agencies and from 
private foundations is essential. Recent experience indicates that this 
support will often be granted when specific plans are drawn up and con- 
crete projects offered for consideration. The problems of present-day 
government call for more systematic, better-supported, and larger- 
scale fact-gathering if political scientists are to do their jobs effectively 
and if citizens are to understand the nature of their political institu- 
tions. 
From where we stand at the present moment, granting the importance 
of more and better data and accepting the diversity of the field, what 
are the directions for development? In terms of both research strategy 
and for practical usefulness, I think a strong case can be made for 
greater attention to a comparative approach across the wide range of 
political science—comparative public law, comparative political philos- 
ophy, comparative political institutions and governmental systems, 
comparative political behavior whether of individuals or societies. 

We have found, in trying to explain our political institutions to peo- 
ples in other countries, that there is not nearly enough in the literature 
of American government and democracy that is suitable for export. 
Can it be that, in the past, we have been so much concerned with piece- 
meal reports or fragmented studies of our own system that we have 
missed analyzing as fully as we should the larger picture—the factors 
that have made this country so relatively strong, productive, and free? 
We have urged free elections upon other nations without, apparently, 
a full awareness on our side or theirs of all the component social, eco- 
nomic, and political factors that enter into responsible government. 
We are beginning to realize the integral nature of industrial structure, 
tax policy, class mobility, educational opportunity, and technological 
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change. Motivations toward work, toward investment and consumption, 
toward savings and private philanthropy, are all part of the matrix of a 
workable, competitive, political system. 

In our relations with the rest of the world, we are fully mindful of the 
proximity created by modern means of transportation. Such means are 
well suited to the exchange of persons, and the mass media of communi- 
cation are ideally suited to propaganda. We tend to overlook or mini- 
mize the fact that readier physical access merely aggravates the cultural 
differences that separate us. Perhaps, also, in comparative studies, the 
time dimension could be given more attention than it has heretofore. 
Here again, people essentially unchanged in culture since the Middle 
Ages are now expected to do business with nations formed i in the forces 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

Careful studies that dealt comparatively ‘with the cultures and ideol- 
ogies, the historical development, and the whole complex of forces that 
seek final expression politically would lead not only to a better under- 
standing of the countries of the world with which we must:deal but 
should likewise enable us to understand ourselves better. Moreover, our 
own federal system provides unusual scope for the study of comparative 
politics, election behavior, lawmaking, and the administrative and judi- 
cial process. Problems of urbanism, comparatively approached, are 
more stimulating and suggestive. Here is-a direction for growth which 
could put to use existing skills and available resources without waiting 
upon revolutionary advances in systematic methodology. The prac- 
- tical necessity of a common frame of reference becomes immediately 
obvious if comparisons are to be made at all. There must be some con- 
ception of a unit of comparison, and hence some thought to the process 
that the units create. This, in itself, prompts the search for uniformities. 
‘When situations are analyzed comparatively, field work becomes ne- 
essary, the imagination i is enlarged by contact with new situations, and 
facile solutions are more readily seen as superficial. 

To urge comparative study and field work, or to call for more fact- 
gathering, more case-collecting, more systematic recording, more statis- 
tical compilation, or to argue for more opportunities and careers for- 
research scholars, without at the same time recognizing the need for bet- 
ter techniques of analysis would mark no genuine advance. Improved 
methods of research must be a continuing concern. 

Research, as unbridled empiricism, offers little beyond the practical ` 
utility that specific findings may have -for,an immediate purpose. The 
story of the Tower of Babel takes on new meaning if we think of those 
-ancient builders as rank empiricists—diligent, aspiring, but doomed to 
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failure by the conception of their task and the ensuing confusion of 
their tongues. There must be theoretical work that guides the analyst 
to seeking hypotheses for verification or for discard. And, between the 
data-gathering and the concept-building, there must be rigorous atten- 
tion to methodology. In a word, I think we will all welcome the increased 
awareness there seems to be today among political scientists of the im- 
portance of theory if research is to be significant and its findings are to 
be cumulative. In this context I do not conceive of theory as philosophy: 
as the ordering of values in order to provide a rational justification of 
political power, but rather theory as a conceptual scheme for the anal- 
ysis and ordering of empirical’data on political behavior. “By a theo- 
- rist,” as Whitehead writes, “I do not mean a man who is up in the clouds, 
but a man whose motive for thought is the desire to formulate correctly 
the rules according to which events occur.” 

I realize that theory of a systematic and analytical character does not - 

. arise as a consequence of exhortation. There is ground, however, for real 
hope in finding within this Association today, especially among younger 
political scientists, an alertness to theory, not as an overarching system, 
but rather for disclosing focal points where empirical findings suggest 
uniformities and offer a basis for generalization. Encouraging, also, is 
their impatience to push forward with jobs of concrete research, their 
readiness to talk shop, and to compare notes concerning better methods 
of inquiry. There is, I think, less solemn disputation about science with 
a, big “S” and-less drawing of discouraging comparisons between polit- 
ical science and the stereotypes held by laymen as to what the natural 
sciences are supposed to be. There is, rather, an attitude of mind that 
James Conant has so well described as “scientific.” “Science,” he writes, 
‘is a dynamic undertaking directed to lowering the degree of the em- 
piricism involved in solving problems; or, if you prefer, science is a proc- 
ess of fabricating a web of interconnected concepts and conceptual 
schemes arising from experiments and observations and fruitful of fur- 
ther experiments and observations” (Modern Science and M odern Man 
[New York, 1952], p. 62). 

As thinking aane along these lines, we may begin to see the possi- 
bility of an economy of inquiry developing for the guidance of empirical . 
work. A conceptual scheme, by its nature, points to certain questions 
as crucial and thereby offers standards of relevance. All this means a 
more devoted effort to formulate hypotheses, to order evidence, to pose ` 
alternatives, rather than defend positions or advocate solutions. We 
find more attention given to analysis and less to prescription or recom- ` 
mendations on the basis of inadequate evidence. The objective becomes 
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not the assertion of universal laws or the EE of Gea prin- 
ciples but, rather, the verification of propositions presented with suffi- 
cient accompanying data so that other investigators may, if they choose, 


make comparable inquiries and reject, affirm, or modify the original 


propositions. It is such an attitude of mind that prepares the ground for 
investigators to achieve major break-throughs: this happens as empirical 
findings become cumulative and open the way to fresh theoretical formu- 
lations. 

This concern with political analysis I find encouraging and signifi- 
cant. But it is, admittedly, a trend rather than an accomplishment, an 


‘attitude of mind rather than a system. The concern here is with a level 


- 


of analysis, not as deep as the well of metaphysics, nor as wide as the 
church door of morals. It is'one corner in the large and busy field of 
governmental studies where the frequenters, it is assumed, have already 
worked out for themselves elsewhere some reasonably satisfactory per- 
sonal philosophy of life and of politics. They have their political loyalties 
and policy preferences, but they choose not to pursue these ends in this 
particular corner. Like any good club, it does not neers to preempt 
the ties of family, church, or country. 

The systematic analysis of political behavior and political processes 
is a significant growing edge of knowledge for our field. But it is better 
approached with an air of curiosity about politics than a desire to im- 
prove. It is a subject for the teasing needle rather than the tuning fork. 

Political philosophy will continue to deal with ultimate aspects of 
authority in the state. We would probably all agree that government is 
concerned with authority, and authority has little meaning if divorced 
from ethical considerations. It may be argued that advances in analytical 
skills will eventually produce highly significant objective findings for 
guidance concerning values and morals in politics. How to use such data 
will remain a value judgment. 

It is important to avoid the footless disputes that can arise from 
confusing the distinctive purposes of political philosophy and system- 
atic political analysis. To argue their relative merits is to ask which leg 
is better. Both are needed for standing erect and moving forward in the 
world of practical affairs. Those studying politics and government, by 
the very nature of their subject matter, employ both normative and 


_ analytical approaches and often find collaboration with diverse special- 


ists from other disciplines and professions very fruitful. 

Granted, likewise, the importance for political scientists to specialize 
in fields of inquiry such as constitutional law or utility regulation or 
agricultural policy or international affairs, all of which call for informed 
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judgment on matters of public policy. Certainly, today there are many 
questions of policy and ethics that must be answered, but to which 
political analysis in any rigorous sense can offer little. 

For quite some time to come the advance of political science is best 
pictured as a widespread skirmish line of small and brave platoons. And, 
as we know, some at times seem to rely upon heavy verbal barrages to 
protect, if not to screen, their efforts. The important fact, however, is 
the probing, the exploring, the quest that is under way. 

While all this variety is stimulating, it renders difficult of achieve- 
ment for political science as a special discipline what some students of 
the history of science refer to as “intellectual autonomy.” Recurrently, 
there has been a struggle within fields of knowledge to organize in ac- . 
. cordance with the evidence within its own domain and to rule out ex- 
traneous issues that cannot be resolved within the limits of the field as 
defined. For example, a hundred years ago or less, geology found itself’ 
preoccupied with “material proof of the existence of God through evi- 
dence of the direct interference of Providence in the determination of 
earth history.” 

Today, such a concern would be regarded as obviously irrelevant by 
geologists and, I daresay, by most theologians also. If political science 
develops into an ever more rigorous discipline, less attention will be 
devoted to speculation about imponderables, not because such matters 
are of any less intrinsic importance but rather because students of 
government, through improved methods of observation and analysis 
within the technical confines of political science, will view as more re- 
warding and significant their resultant findings. The microscope and the 
telescope opened up stranger worlds than ever pictured in the legends 
of Prester John. In other words, the outcome, I think, will turn upon 
methodological inventiveness rather than conversion through the 
dialectical skill of any one school of thought. 

The practical, down-to-earth nature of most governmental problems 
and the pragmatic temper of political scientists in the United States 
protect us from much extraneous disputation. At best, “intellectual 
autonomy” for political science is a distant goal. 

Although it may be difficult to define political science precisely as an 
autonomous body of knowledge and method, political scientists have 
proved their usefulness in a great variety of ways, both in practical af- 
fairs and research. Furthermore, the teaching of government is fre- 
quently refreshed by direct contact with the subject matter through 
participation in governmental affairs by political scientists. Such expe- 
riences broaden,. stimulate, and bring a test of reality to academic in- 
quiry. ` ; 
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The incomplete data available suggest that nearly half the member- 
ship of this Association are engaged in applying their political science 
training in pursuits other than teaching. In the light of experience, what. 
types of training have proved most useful? What is the full range of 
career opportunities? In what skills are men best trained? What attracts 
students to graduate study in the field? In learning more about political 
scientists we may learn more about political science. 

My second main theme, then, has been to point out that as we clarify 
and develop political science as a discipline we both serve our profes- 
sional needs and perform the vital function of heipiag our democracy 
to know itself better. 

This faces the profession with both responsibilities and opportunities. 
We cannot afford to ride personal hobbies, to hawk panaceas, to pass 
glib judgments, to take positions on mere partisan grounds. Normative 
questions must be thought through to their fundamental philosophic 
bases: here clear thinking rather than training in any preferred disci- 
pline seems most relevant. 

As political scientists, we have the duty to search out the relevant 
facts of politics, to develop methods of analysis that reveal basic rela- 
tionships, and to lay bare the ponya realities. 


MI 
As voters understand such matters ever more clearly, they will, I be- 
lieve, appraise shrewdly those individuals who seek to further their own 
interests through exploitation of public concern with the Communist 
contagion. The theory of “government by conspiracy” can spread a vi- 
rus of mutual mistrust more enervating and difficult to eradicate than 


© the red rash now sgo worrisome. 


Once, bedding was burned for contamination of yellow fever: books 
more recently were burned for taint of Communism: in confusion and 
futility. 

When will the transmission of erroneous information and m EE 
be given a bit of the same cool, intelligent treatment as that devoted to 
infectious germs and political demonology be replaced perhaps by polit- 
ical epidemiology? - 

Witchdoctors, true to type, respond appropriately to the public at- 
tention they are accorded. They earn their publicity, however. unfairly, 
by making news. And we buy it: 

for which of you will stop. 
The vent of hearing when loud Rumour speaks? 


Amid the present contrived excursions and alarums, it is a little diffi- 
cult to picture John Q. Public settling down with a good book, say, on 
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. the religious wars of the 17th century. I can, however, imagine an even- 


tual state of mind that would make a whodunit seem more worth while 
than a who-thought-it, a who-joined-it, a who-isn’t-saying, or a who- - 
_won’t-tell. A feeling of boredom may help—so will a sense of humor; 
but behind all this, may I say MALARKEYISM, are problems of 
government that call for fresh examination. 

We must go from the symptoms to the causes. A deep cause, I think, 
is a failure to understand the forces operating in the world around us. 
Why do so many Americans feel threatened? Is it the stubborn com- 
plexity of world problems and the difficulties arising from ideological 
differences and international rivalries that lead them ‘to seek scapegoats 
among their fellow-countrymen? From the standpoint of efficient gov- 
ernment, security clearances are necessary but so is the maintenance of 
administrative morale and the prestige of the public service. 

We emerge victorious from a great war, stronger and more productive 
than ever before: the leader of the free world. Yet those who foster 
timidity, malice, suspicion, and penury seem able to weaken the opera- 

- tion of our representative institutions. - 
What do we witness only too often: emotional frustration built high 
upon ignorance. Those who picture the atomic bomb as a ready device 
for removing all wrong people if dropped in the right places apparently 
cannot understand why this simple operation has not already been 
performed. Faced with complex imponderables, man creates explana- 
tions: Zeus throws thunderbolts, bombs create tornadoes, the misguided 
or discarded enthusiasms of a few teachers or actors threaten the Re- 
public! 
Why assume that the conspiracy of Communism is best exposed where 
the limelight shines brightest? Hard training, sober judgment, and . 
systematic effort is required to disclose and analyze adequately the 
designs of Soviet Imperialism. The exposure of these maneuverings is 
a job for specialists and requires high intelligence. 
Moreover, this approach does not involve the risk of defeating our own 
ends by encroaching upon the traditional rights of citizenship. On the. 
other hand, the practices of foreign dictators and domestic demagogues 
indicate that both draw their strength by playing upon ignorance, fear, 
and malice. Their sowing of suspicion and mistrust weakens normal 
human relationships and prepares the way for the further spread of their 
personal influence. Above all, they arrogate to themselves the testing 
of what constitutes loyalty to the state. The dictator grasps control of 
the instruments of power. Whether the demagogue becomes much more 
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than an ugly noise depends upon the strength of the support he’ can at- 
tract. 

“The forces of intolerance and demagoguery. are greedy forces and 
unrestrained,” as George Kennan has so well said. “There is no limit to 
their ambitions or their impudence. They contain within themselves no 
mechanism of self-control.” 

Democratic government offers no gitowines are of such forces. 
The checks and balances of our system, legal procedures and judicial 
review, the competition of interest groups and political parties, federal- 
ism and sectional politics, are all barriers to those who would consolidate 
dictatorial powers in ‘their own hands. But the ultimate protection from 
the demagogue and the conspirator rests in the capacity of each citizen 
to weigh and to judge. The mechanism for democratic self-control is the 
citizen’s inner control: his knowledge of government, his shrewd political 
judgment, his capacity to turn from emotional appeals and fears to a 
sensible estimate of the situation. These provide the safeguards against 
domestic demagoguery. A thoughtful and hard-headed approach to 
affairs governmental constitutes the base upon which security from 
foreign threats is erected. 

In summary, then, I see manifestations current in apia that con- 
stitute a retreat from reason, and,.to retreat from reason todays is to re- 
linquish faith in our capacity for self-government. 

Clearly, many of the problems that confront us as citizens transcend 
the limits of present knowledge. Yet our political behavior and political 
wisdom or folly will be of determinant importance ‘in all. All involve 
the study and understanding of a and political forees. 

For example: 

Much’ more needs to ‘be known concerning social change, SN 
through revolutionary movements or edsustments demanded by the 
advances of technology. 

Much more must be learned about the use of our human resources for 
the great variety of tasks that call for highly trained people;.and this 
involves among other things holding and rewarding effective public 
servants. 

A bettér EEE T is called for of how to foster basic scientific 
inquiry and venturesome research and how to encourage bold creative 
thinkers, within our traditions of equality, of mass production, and ma- 
- terial success. . 

There is need to study how best to integrate military strength within 
our democratic way of life for the maintenance of national security. 
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And, finally, more attention should be given to the burdens borne 
by lawmakers in our state legislatures and in Congress. Here is the high 
point in that continuum of relationships of voter to voter, to local offi- 
cials, to elected representatives, and on through the stages and processes 
that make self-government operative. 

This sense of the continuity and interrelatedness of the workings of 
self-government is best taught by political science. We have a long way 
to go before we know our political system in full measure; but study . 
points the way and analytical skill provides the vanguard. 

In conclusion, I say to you: at a time when world responsibilities de- 
mand courageous and constructive action, we cannot as citizens permit 
confidence in our public instrumentalities to be weakened or faith di- 
minished in our capacity as a free nation to direct public policies to the 
enhancement of justice and liberty at home and abroad. 


S 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE 
POLITICAL SCIENTIST* 


: DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 
r United Nations 


Let me first of all thank you most heartily for your kind invitation to this 
luncheon. As an old hand in the political science field myself, I take a. special 
pleasure-in this opportunity of establishing contacts with your Association. 
Need I tell you that no occasion offering me such an opportunity could have 
been more welcome than this one because of the honour which you bestow 
today upon Ralph Bunche. The election of Dr. Bunche as President of your 
Association is a high tribute to his personal qualities and achievements. I am 
proud to be present here today to join in that tribute. 

The political scientists had a great share in the creation of the United Nations 
Organization. And they are doing much in the classroom, in publications, and 
by their daily influence on public affairs to explain, to strengthen, and to help 
the Organization. Meeting you here today it is natural for me to try to'explain 
how the United Nations’ world looks from the inside to a social scientist who 
long ago had to abandon scientific work but who, in the back of his mind, in 
whatever job he has had to try, has given much thought to the challenge that 
the special activities in which he was engaged presented. to his ciuma 
imagination and conscience. 

The area covered by your Association is very wide—certainly as widé as, but 
probably not any wider than that covered by the United Nations. On one of 
the frontiers of UN activities we find the highly specialized economist working 
with his statistical tools, at another frontier the expert on public relations and 
their psychology. At still another frontier is the diplomatic expert with his 
background in international political history. And at a fourth frontier you have 
the man specializing in problems of internal administration and institutional 
developments. 

The United Nations and its activities reflect acute needs of our time. The 
diversification and the scope of its various problems and efforts mirror the di- 
versification and problems of the present social and political situation. In this 
way the United Nations’ experiences are indicative of the challenge of'our time 
to the social sciences and the social scientists. 

In many respects what is done in the United Nations is to apply to E, 
problems of today conclusions drawn in studies already made in various spheres 
of the social sciences. In other cases the United Nations embarks upon pioneer 
work, elaborating its own approaches and presenting practical conclusions to 
be studied by—and perhaps also challenged by—the independent social scien- 
tists. I am tempted to describe the situation in the famous phrase of Max 
Weber: to a large extent the United Nations is living off truth, as established 


* Address delivered by the Secretary-General before the American Political Science 
Association at its forty-ninth annual meeting in Washington, D. C., September 11, 1953. 
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“by the social scientists, but it has also to live for truth, in its creative intellectual 
and practical activities. ` í 

I think that the spheres in which the United Nations, and those working in- 
side its Secretariat, have the greatest wealth of new material to offer to the 
social scientists for their studies are first, the sphere oi institutional problems, 
proper to a world-wide international administration, and second, that of diplo- 
matic techniques and of international relations as elaborated in an interna- 
tional body, serving'all countries irrespective of the split of our world and the 
differences of national interests represented among the governments by which 
it has been ‘established. . 

It would take me too far to go into any detail. It would, indeed, be pre- 
sumptuous on my part te try to do so. My imagination as an ex-teacher of the 
University of Stockholm may lead me into temptation, but twenty years of 
political life have not dulled my scientific conscience nor muffled its warning 
against large conclusions from inconclusive evidence. 

However, let me indicate briefly the nature of the problenis I have in mind 
in the ‘two specific spheres to which I have oe eee which seem to 
me to present challenge to the social scientists. 

I imagine that a few of you have already given some > thought to oe very 
peculiar organizational and institutional problems developing in an inter- 
national administration. One of those problems ‘has recently had the honour 
of figuring even in the newspaper headlines. I refer to the implications of a truly 
international status for such an administration, a status of full independence. 
Other problema which affect the day to day work and are just as important, 
are scarcely noted by the public and certainly only partly known to those 
scientists who are interested in the field of public administration. Let me 
mention a few of them briefly. 

In the United Nations Secretariat we have nearly sixty different nationalities - 
represented. None of us can make ourselves entirely free from our own back- 
ground, and why should we? Is not the national accent and the national ex- 
perience very often a great asset in international cooperation? It certainly is, 
but at the same time it may introduce an element of division. It may tend to 
split what should be a unity into separate compartments. For the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and his collaborators it is necessary to find ways 
to make the national elements an asset, to overcome the divisive influences 
and try to create a unity in which the diversity of the national backgrounds of 
the members of the administration are fully respected and preserved, but in 
such a way as to be an asset, rather than a liability in the work. I am sure it 
must be evident to you how difficult and challenging a problem this is. 

Another problem in. international administration is closely connected with 
the ways in which such an administration is influenced by different adminis- 
trative traditions and national legal ideologies. I would like to give you a 
practical example of significance. In the United Nations Administration as it 
is now set up, you find a blend between administrative traditions typical of 
various parts of the world. For example from the American administrative 
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practice the United Nations has derived a tradition ‘calling for a high degree 
of specialization, from the European side a tradition calling for a high degree 
of permanency of employment and professional flexibility. The American sys- 


tem of specialization, as is well known, creates a need for a comparatively larger , 


number of officials. But this number varies from time to time both upward 
and downward as changes are made in policies and programs and this in 
turn leads to less emphasis upon, and fewer safeguards for, permanency of 
tenure. The European system, on the other hand, works with a smaller number 
of officials and the employees are supposed to be able to adjust to a variety of 
different responsibilities. This European system makes it possible to give to 
‘employment a high degree of permanency, wherein the tendency to rigidity 
is counterbalanced by the flexibility of service. When you combine such tradi- ` 
tions, as is being done in the United Nations, you are really trying out-a new 
technique, natural in the light of prevailing circumstances, but fraught with 


difficulties, and so far insufficiently explored. By methods of trial and error- 


we have to work towards an equilibrium between the various elements, adjusted 
to the special needs of a universal international administration. : 

The general problem just mentioned leads up to a whole series of questions 
which will have to be settled in the light of further experience. Let me mention 
only two. How is the specialized scientific expert to be fitted into the framework 
of the international administration? What is his proper function and what kind 
of status should he be given? And further, how is the problem created by the 
aging of specialized employees—a problem facing all administrations—to be 
solved in an international administrative system? ° 

But let me leave this field and say just a few words also about the sphere 
where the United Nations Administration is pioneering in fields where it may 
be said to break new ground for the political scientists. Traditional diplo- 
matic techniques are in principle, of course, bilateral. That is true even if 
many nations happen to be represented at the conference table. A truly multi- 
lateral approach to diplomacy does not come into being until an instrument is 
created which represents a denationalized platform for negotiations or a de- 
nationalized instrument for a number of governments. In the Annual Report 
to the Eighth Assembly I have said that I believe we have only begun: to explore 
the full potentialities of the United Nations as an instrument for multilateral 
diplomacy, especially the most fruitful combinations of public discussion on 
the one hand and private negotiations and mediation on the other. I added 

-that-the opportunities are there to be tested and used. 

This.is a fascinating field where the experience of classical ee the: 

successes and the errors of the League of Nations and of the United Nations, 


and the knowledge of the technique and psychology of a public debate utilizing a 


to the full the modern mėdia, all have to be taken into account. by the political 
scientist as well as by those who are put in ‘positions where they have to explore 
possibilities by action. Looking at my present job from the point of view of the 
social scientist, but looking at it also just as much from the point;of view of 
somebody deeply engaged 1 in the common effort to save peace and’ to build a 
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world of peace, I cannot find any part of my present task more. challenging than 
the one which-consists in trying to develop all the potentialities of that unique 
diplomatic instrument which the Charter has created in the institution called 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. _ 

At this point I would like to depart from the beaten track of my prepared 
text and venture into wider fields even at the risk of losing my way. 

I called the Secretariat and the institution named the Secretary-General 
instruments the full potentialities of which should be further explored. Instru- 

- ments for whom? Well, of course, for the governments, but to be handled by 
the men and women assigned to the various posts in the Administration. I 
would not say anything here about how they are using the instruments. That 
would take me into the field of policy-making which I think is more properly 
discussed from other platforms. But I would like to indicate what they need as 
a background for the proper handling of the instruments, because these needs 
throw light on the challenge of our time to the political sciences in the spheres 
where the United Nations is in no way & pioneer but gratefully may reap where 
others have sown. 

The Secretary-General—and I use him as a symbol for all of the Secretariat— 
is facing a public relations problem of a delicate and difficult nature. He is not 
out to “sell” anything. His is not 2 propaganda operation. But ‘he has to try 
to reach the minds and hearts of people so as to get the United Nations’ efforts 
firmly based in public reaction. As I said, we are not selling anything, but we 
feel that what we are doing is something that should have the support of the 
simple reactions of plain men, if we manage to tell them our story in the right 

' way. So, the question of public relations to the Pecretaly, General deyelgps 
into a question of human relations. 

Human relations. The United Nations has to activate in its support T 8 
urge to live together and work together in peace and decency. For that reason 
the United Nations has to try to create a new awareness of human and na- 
tional interdependence. In order to be able to do so it will have to understand 
what makes so difficult the development of such an awareness. It will have to 
understand—and challenge—the fear that motivates so much of human action, . 
the fear that is our worst enemy but which, somehow, seems to taint at least 
some corner of the heart of every man. 

So the Secretary-General of the United Nations is led into very wide fields 
which are under the reign of political science. In his efforts he may have to enter 
the world of “An American Dilemma” and the land of “The Lonely Crowd,” 
and he must give such knowledge its proper background in the Proon tgs of 
the de Tocquevilles and Schumpeters. 

When tackling the question of interdependence the United Nations must try 
to analyze for itself what determines group relations of the kind which inter- 

‘ national political history so often mirrors. I have already mentioned the ele- 
ment of fear, but there are other factors. We would be misled if we thought 
about international relations only in terms of diplomatic history. Economic 
policies and power politics are other forces at work in the background. We 
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move here in the shadow of Burckhardt. We have to listen to those who analyze 
the dynamics of the great population movements and the national revivals. 
Finally we may arrive at a point where we have to analyze the situation with 
the finest tools of political economy in order to see how material factors deter- 
mine or clash with human reactions. 

You may feel that my departure from the beaten path has led me' very far, 
indeed, when I try to cover in one sweeping movement spheres studied by the 
theoretical economist, the historian, and the student of the human mind. How- 
ever, all the parts of political and social science are linked together. The man 
mastering all the various aspects does not exist. But each of us may be able to 
make a contribution and so to build up a picture which, although far from com- 
plete, gives us a rough map of the waters that we have to sail. i 

The ultimate challenge to the political sciences—and to us all—is whether 
man shall master his world and his history or let himself be mastered by a world ` 
and a history which after all is made by man. There cannot be more than one 
reply to this question. Man must master his world, but in order todo so, he 
must know it. 

I have already taken much too much of your time, and yet I have only 
mentioned very superficially a few of the aspects of the challenge of our time 
to the social scientists, as reflected in the work and experience of the United 
Nations. I ask myself if there has ever been a period where the social scientists 
have had a greater task than today, where the challenge has been broader 
and more inspiring, and where the results achieved are potentially of greater 
significance. . . 

In concluding let me add this. Recognizing the important part you as social 
scientists and as teachers and research scholars have played, are playing, and 
will play also in the future, it is from my point of view imperative for the 
United Nations and for its Secretary-General to establish and develop the 
closest possible working relationship with the group you represent. We are 
grateful for your help and count heavily on it for the future and I give you the 
pledge that to the extent the Secretariat of the United Nations can help you in 
return we will be happy to do so. 


THE GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION* 
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Following the general election of September, 1953, the German Social Demo- 
cratic party (SPD) finds itself in the role of a sole opposition party, a phenom- 
enon in modern German politics. Confronted by a nearly solid -phalanx of 
anti-socialist parties, the SPD approaches a period of crisis and of continuous 
strain. The ability of the Government to marshal an absolute majority at all 
times and a two-thirds majority when need be, threatens to relegate the party 
to virtual legislative impotence. Yet there are several factors militating for the 
continued existence of the SPD as a vigorous opposition party. Not having to 
compete with an irresponsible Communist organization in Western Germany, 
the SPD can be considered as the principal representative of the working class. 
Furthermore, its long history, its highly developed organizational apparatus, 
the discipline and devotion of its rank and file, coupled with the will to attain 
power, make the SPD a factor of relative significance in German as well as in 
European politics. 

_ On the other hand, the dynamics of the East-West conflict, and especially 
Germany’s geographic and political relation to it, terid to affect the political 
fortunes of the party somewhat adversely. The international situation repre- 
sents a deadly challenge to the SPD and its survival as an influential political 
organization may well depend upon its ability to generate a counterforce to 
the pressures exerted upon Germany by the super-powers. It is to throw some 
light on this aspect of the SPD’s existence that the present article was written. 

A British Socialist, attempting to give his party a new political orientation, 
observed that it was the task of a socialist foreign policy to exercise restraints 
on the policy of the Atlantic Powers. “We must first accept the Cold War as 
the central fact of twentieth century politics (just as class war was the central 
fact of nineteenth century politics) and then disprove the prophets who prove 
that it must end in World War III.’ There are strong indications that German 
Social Democracy has accepted the “central fact” and has made it the basis 
of a foreign policy program which, for the present at least, tends to lead that 
party in the direction of nationalism. } 


-* Parts of this article are based on the resulta of a field trip to Germany to study the 
1953 election under the direction of Prof. Jamea K. Pollock. The author gratefully ac- 
knowledges the generous grant by a private foundation which made that trip possible. 


‘Plans call for an extensive publication on various aspects of the German election by the 


several members of the research team at, the University of Michigan. 

- 17¢ must be noted, however, that between the years 1949 and 1951 duesa-paying mem- 
bership dropped from 736,218 to 649,520. Jahrbuch der Soztaldemokratischen Pariet 
Deutschlands, 1950-1951 (Bonn, 1952), p. 170. : 

2R. H. 8. Crossmann, “Towards a Philosophy. of Socialism,” New Fabian Essays 
(London, 1952), p. 32. he 
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The trend toward nationalism, or parochialism, within the socialist inter- 
- national movement is in itself an old one. In that respect, it can be said: that the. 
history of German Social Democracy is but an illustration of the general rule. 
Quite contrary to the spirit that led Karl Marx to raise the battle cry, “Workers 
of the world, unite,” German Social Democracy had very early in its existence 
developed.a distinct partisanship for the German state.’ Long before ‘the out- 
break of the Great War, which Marx failed to foresee, German Socialists had 
made it unmistakably clear where they intended to take their stand in the 
event of an armed international conflict.‘ 

Following World War I, when the SPD found itself temporarily in possession 
of power, its leaders joined the chorus of those demanding that: German 
sovereignty remain untouched and unimpeded. Even though the party, as the 
responsible element in the government of the day, was obliged to accept the 
peace settlement, it went on record, nevertheless, as being in favor of revision, 
or even renunciation, as soon as the requisite power potential was at the 
country’s disposal.’ This attitude of belligerence, even defiance, toward the 
powers which had just defeated: imperial Germany was not at all out of char- 
acter. It was caused by a combination of circumstances—not entirely:.different 
from those prevailing after 1945—-which saw a young Republic, socialist domi- 
nated, intent upon making a stand against a capitalist alliance, and a socialist 
party eager to preserve the constitutional framework on the scene of its first 
great success. i 

It was not long after the founding of the Weimar Republic that the SPD 
was called upon to defend Germany’s national sovereignty against what might 
well bá called “the free enterprise international.” During the Ruhr occupation 
the great industrialists, wishing to ignore the position of the SPD in national 
politics, proceeded to negotiate a settlement with the occupation powers. 
With the fate of the Republic seemingly at stake, the leadership of the party 
showed itself to be the real prop of national state sovereignty. Karl Severing, 
Prussian Minister of the Interior, declared that it was necessary, in order to 
defend the republican form of government, “to concentrate all the forces mak- 
ing for the preservation of the State, in order to transform the disintegrated 
German people into a nation.’’* It was ironical indeed that a party so vigorous 
in its defense of the state, so forceful in its advocacy of national socialism, so 
determined to maintain national unity, had to see some of these objectives 
realized—temporarily at least—by its arch foe, Hitlerism. It is perhaps that 
fact, combined with the pressures generated by the Cold War, which shaped 


3 For a discussion of the transformation of socialism, see Henry de Man; The Pey- 
chology of Socialism (New York, 1927), Ch. 11; Joseph Berlau, The German Social Demo- 
, cratic Party, 1914-1981 (New York, 1949), Ch. 1; and Denis Healey, ‘Power Politics and 
the Labour Party,” New Fabian Essays, pp. 161-79. 

48PD, Protocol] des Parteitages 1907, as cited in Berlau, p. 46. 

5 Germany, Verhandlungen des Deutschen Reichstags, Stenographische Berichte, Band 
827, pp. 1408-9 (July 9, 1919). 

t Karl Severing, Mein Lebensweg, 2 vols. (Köln, 1950), Vol. 2, pp. 464-66, 480-81. 
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the foreign policy concepts and ideas of the new SPD of post-concentration- 
camp days.’ 

Looking back and attempting to provide a practical answer tò the question 
why a party, once so strongly supported by the electorate, had permitted 
power to slip from its grasp, the leadership might very well have arrived at 
the conclusion that’the party had failed to read the signs of the times. Although 
it had already become identified with nationalism in many respects, it had 
primarily, for sentimental reasons, and in tribute to a mythical international 
solidarity of workers, kept one foot in the camp of internationalism. It had 
thus become identified with every international scheme advanced to guarantee 
the peace and international cooperation, and had consequently been saddled 
with responsibility for international measures designed to prevent Germany’s 
return to power. It was clear that such a reputation. militated against success 
at the polls in a modern nation-state.® 

The new Social Democratic party, licensed to operate in the Western zones, 
showed very early that it did not intend to forget the bitter lessons of the past.® 
In spite of the fact that there was widespread support for a policy of “euro- 
peanization” among the liberated Germans, the SPD moved cautiously in the 
treacherous waters of internationalism. Its leadership had, of course, never 
denied that a universal interest of the working classes existed, at least in the 
abstract. What they had denied—by word and action—was that the inter- 
national of economic interests led necessarily to an international of political 
interests. The German Socialists, perhaps more than any other group, realized 
that the international of class interests was confronted by the moral and 
‘political fact of an international relationship which was poisoned by the psycho- 
logical consequences of the myth that all the responsibility for a war lies with 
one or the other group of belligerents.1° This was, of course, more true in 1945 
than it had been in 1919. In the latter case there had at least been some doubt 
about the German guilt, whereas no such doubts existed after World War TI. 
The bitterness generated by the German occupation forces was bound to mani- 
fest itself in hostile attitudes toward all Germans, socialists and anti-socialists 
alike. Furthermore, there was the fact of an essentially capitalistic alliance of ` 
Western powers tending to resist economic reforms along socialist lines. Finally 
the German Socialists, along with most of the other socialist parties of Europe, 
had come to recognize the inadequacies of economic determinism as a key to 
the political behavior of the masses.!! Something else had to be added to the 
party’s ideological equipment and past experience seemed to indicate that 


7 Bee Erich Matthias, Sozialdemokratie und Nation (Stuttgart, 1952), esp. pp. 246-56. 

8 See Fritz Erler, Soll Deutschland Ristenf, SPD pamphlet, pp. 538-55; also Arthur 
Rosenberg, Geschichte der deutschen Republik (Karlsbad, 1935), pp. 101-9; and Matthias, 
p. 62. 

| ° For a competent discussion of the events leading to the merger of the Communist 

party and the SPD in Eastern Germany, see J. P. Nettl, The Eastern Zone and Soviet 
Policy in Germany, 1945-50 (London, 1951), Ch. 4. 

10 de Man, The Psychology of Socialism (cited in note 3), p. 306. 

 Franois W. Coker, Recent Political Thought (New York, 1934), pp. 135 ff. 
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further nationalization of socialism was the answer. Thus, continued transition 
of German Social Democracy from a nominally internationalist party to one 
more openly dedicated to national orientation was FOOVE DEANE? in outline, at 
the beginning of the postwar period. 

A taste of things to come was provided in the relatively unobtrusive 
Leitsdize, laid down to guide the party’s postwar strategy. A more aggressive 
attitude became apparent with the developments leading to the creation of a 
new German state. At its annual meeting in 1948, the party went on record 
as demanding “‘a full and equal” participation by Germany in all European 
undertakings, an end to dismantling actions, and particularly the cessation of 
Allied interference in German “internal affairs.’ 

The early local elections of 1946 and 1947 had indicated that the sary was 
within reach of obtaining a majority in the federal parliament to be elected. 
Under those circumstances it was decided that precautionary steps had to be 
taken to prevent the introduction, or re-introduction, by capitalist circles of 
economic devices the purpose of which was to remove commercial and indus- 
trial controls from the jurisdiction of a future German government. Since it was - 
suspected that the Marshall Plan was just such a device, the party expressed 
opposition to it. The same applied to the Ruhr Statute. Likewise, a statement 
on the question of German rearmament bristled with defiance and put the party 
on record with a resounding ‘‘no.’”™ 

The national elections scheduled to take place im the fall of 1949 provided 
the impetus for a stepped-up campaign. Aside from the element of personal 
urgency displayed by the party’s dynamic chairman, Dr. Kurt Schumacher, it 
became quite apparent that the course which the party was to follow from then 
on would ultimately take it further into the troubled waters of nationalism. 
An attempt was made to rally a majority of the German electorate behind the 
party. Because it was a matter of record that a strictly socialistic appeal would 
not produce a majority in Germany, the appeal was broadened to include 
nationalism and patriotism as well. It seemed that all feasible precautions were 
being taken to avoid a recurrence of the catastrophe of 1933 which had brought . 
the dictatorship of Hitler and the incarceration or execution of socialist leaders. 

As the Basic Law neared its completion, Schumacher denounced what he 
called interference by the Occupation Powers and demanded adoption of the 
document without the amendments which had been proposed by the Military 
Governors." Determined to avoid the errors of 1918 and 1919, the party took 
pains not to become too closely identified with the new constitution. It was 
feared that unqualified acceptance of the Basic Law would lead to the charge 
that the party shared responsibility for the East-West split of Germany. Also, 


1: Kurt Schumacher et al., Das Programm der Opposition, SPD pamphlet (Hanover, 
1949), p. 43. À 
3 Jahrbuch der Sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands, 1948-1949 (Hanover, 1950), 
pp. 114-15. . 
u Ibid., p. 136. ‘ 
1 Lucius D. Clay, Decision in Germany (New York, 1950), p. 481. 
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in view of the fact that the Western Allies had seen fit to urge the adoption 
of certain constitutional features, it was deemed to be strategically sound to 
convey the impression that the Basic Law had been accepted under duress. 
With reference to the probability of future debates on the subject of constitu- 
tional paternity, a resolution attacked “the far-reaching identity of views 
between the ruling clique of the CDU/CSU and the Occupation Powers regard- 
ing the structure of a German State.’ When the final vote on the completed 
Basic Law was taken, the SPD voted in the affirmative, but with the under- 
standing that the document was to be of temporary validity and that under 
existing circumstances (.e., as a result of Allied pressures) it es to be ac- 
cepted as a lesser evil.” ; 

Considering the widespread desire among Germans living in ‘the Western 
parts to see their country unified once again, it was, of course, only natural for a. 
party seeking mass support to campaign on the issue of unification; At the 
time the issue lent itself ideally to political exploitation, since approximately 
twenty per cent of the population in the three Western zones came from the 
Russian zone, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and from other points east of the great, 
international divide. But the political potentialities of irredentism were not 
the only considerations that led to the vigorous campaign for unification and 
against every Allied move which tended to interfere with that goal. Thuringia, 
Saxony, and Brandenburg had traditionally been areas of strong socialist 
majorities. There was reason to assume that these areas, if joined to the rest 
of the Republic, would assure the SPD a majority in an all-German parlia- 
ment.!* The politico-religious aspects of the split were also of great significance. 
The ascendancy of catholicism in German politics as a direct result of the loss 
of predominantly protestant areas was being viewed with grave concern by 
the traditionally anticlerical Left. 

The new face of the party was further revealed by charges that the Allies 
contemplated the subjugation of Germany to a state of virtual peonage, and 
that a movement was afoot to detach German areas, such as the Saar, from 
the mother country.” Especially revealing were the remarks of the party’s 
chairman concerning the denazification proceedings wherein he demanded that 
prosecution of “followers” be brought to an end on the grounds that mistakes . 
committed by these people were no worse than those which had been com- 
mitted by “big statesmen of the major powers in the early days.’ 

The elections to the federal Parliament did not bring the desired majority. 


16 Office of Military Government for Germany (OMGUS), Documents on the Creation 
of the German Federal Conasenen (Berlin, 1949), p. 184; also, Was Wir Wollen, SPD 
pamphlet, p. 7. i À 

Wt Jahrbuch der SPD, "1948-1949, pp. 12-18, 138-39. 

18 See “The Political Aspects of the Refugee Problem,” Office of the U. 8. High Com- 
missioner for Germany (HICOG), 4th Quarterly Report, pp. 30-34 (July—Sept., 1950). 

4% Soctalist International Information, Vol. 2, p. 13 (Nov. 22, 1952); also OMGUS, 
Government and Its Administration in the Soviet Zone of Germany’ (1947), PP. 27-88. 

20 New York Times, July 10, 1949, p. 10. 

- n Thid., July 24, 1949, p. 3; Jahrbuch der SPD, 1960-1961, p. 18. 
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Instead, the SPD had to be satisfied with the role of an opposition party.” 
However, the returns indicated that the party had managed to keep its share 
of the refugee and expellee vote, that its appeal to the traditionally nationalistic 
lower middle class had at least been partially successful, and also that it could 
continue to count on the overwhelming support of the workers.® It was hoped 
that the margin of victory in the general election of 1953 would be obtained 
from the young voters and from those who were dissatisfied with Adenauer’ 8 
foreign policy. 

The foreign policy views of the isang opposition party were first sum- 
marized in a sixteen-point resolution adopted by the party’s Executive Com- 
mittee on August 29, 1949.% The statement itself was cautiously phrased and 
lacked the flamboyance of general campaign oratory. It was a sweeping state- 
ment though, and touched upon every known issue involving Germany’ 8 in- 
dependence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity. What was most significant, 
however, was the failure to incorporate some references, meaningful and spe- 
cific, to Western European integration, or to a United States of Europe. It was 
also noteworthy that the statement failed to include the traditional call for 
international solidarity of the working class. 

The first great opportunity to voice the party’s foreign policy ERE I came 
with the debate òn the new Adenauer Government’s declaration to the Bundes- 
tag on September 21, 1949.% Dr. Schumacher took great pains to exploit the 
Government’s inability to state certain foreign policy demands forcefully and 
openly. With this approach he set the pattern for the strategy to be followed 
by the party in parliament and in the country at large. Pointing to the Occu- 
pation Statute, the Ruhr Statute, the Oder-Neisse Line, the frontier adjust- 
ments in the West, the Saar, and Franco-German relations in general, the 
party chairman voiced strong demands for change or improvement of Ger- ` 
many’s international position. “It is high time,” he stated, “to point, out that 
back in 1945, the SPD was for quite a long time the only party to oppose the 
Oder-Neisse Line. ...” He criticized Adenauer’s failure to outline “any plan 
or conception for a progressive German foreign policy.” In general, his attack 
was purely negative. There was no attempt to present to the Bundestag an out- 


% The SPD elected 181 representatives of a total of 402 in the Bundestag and held 
20 of the 48 seats in the Bundesrat. The party’s strength in the lower house entitled it to 
the chairmanship of several committees, of which the Committee on the Occupation 
Statute and Foreign Affairs and the Committee on All-German Affairs were the most 
important for present purposes. The leadership in the former body was assuméd by Carlo 
Schmid, the party’s leading foreign policy expert. The leadership of the parliamentary 
delegation itself was left in the hands of Kurt Schumacher, who was assisted by Erich 
Ollenhauer and Carlo Schmid. For election statistics, see HICOG, Elections and Political 
Parties in Germany, 1946-1968 (Bad Godesberg, 1952); also “Die Bundestagswahl am 14 
August 1940,” Stattsith Der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Band 10 (Wiesbaden, 1952). 

z See Otto Kirchheimer and Arnold H. Piice, “Analysis and Effects of the Elections 
in Western Germany,” Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 21, p. 568 (Oct. 17, 1949). 

“ The Dürkheimer Program, in Das Programm der Opposition (cited in note 12), 
p. 45. 

3 Ibid., pp. 5-39. 
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line of an alternate foreign policy. His was the typical opposition maneuver 
designed to embarrass the Government without offering a helping hand, 

Turning his attention to the then forthcoming accession of Germany to the 
Council of Europe, and with reference to international projects in general, 
Schumacher advised the Government that, as a matter of principle, “the under- 
lying thesis of German foreign policy should be that important material con- 
siderations [i.e., vital national interests] should never be jeopardized merely to 
meet an urgent deadline.” This not only represented a clear departure from 
the policy of fulfillment pursued by the party between the wars, but also au- 
gured a return to Realpolitik as-a means of achieving the realization of national 
objectives. It meant that the SPD would insist that a full measure of advantage 
be extracted from a given international situation before concessions would be 
made by.a German government. 

The third SPD speaker participating in that’ great debate, Carlo Schmid, 
developed the neo-nationalist line even more clearly. Addressing himself to the 
central thesis of the Adenauer Government’s foreign policy, namely, close 
cooperation with the West, he lashed out against what he termed “a further 
application of the Wilhelmstrasse tradition which seeks to offer Germany as a 
tool to the West.” With a distinct anti-American edge, he noted that influences 
were at work to impose “extra-European” concepts upon the European com- 
munity. In that connection, the occupation “was not designed to protect 
Germany but represented instead an interventionist act the purpose of which 
‘it was to give the Allies an opportunity to do certain things which normally 
could only be done by Germans.” He concluded from the foregoing that it 
would be necessary to develop a “German foreign policy” to be distinguished 
from the type of policy that was merely an expression of foreign wishes. “Anti- 
nationalism,” he observed, “did not require that a German foreign policy had 
of necessity to be a function of the foreign policy of other countries, East or 
West.” id 

Did Germany possess the power potential necessary to pursue an independent 
foreign policy? Dr. Schmid provided an answer: “One should not underestimate 
the means at our disposal. One should not forget that in certain areas and in 
certain situations there is a potential superiority of the vanquished over the 
victor.’’?? To leave no doubt as to the meaning of these words, he stated, para- 
phrasing Cavour: “Italia fara da sé, Germania farà da sè.” It was perhaps no 
more than a logical consequence of such politics when the head of the party 
insinuated, from the floor of the Bundestag, that Chancellor Adenauer had 
been guilty of treasonable conduct by failing to take advantage of Germany’s 
strong bargaining position. 

The bitter exchange between the Chancellor and the leader of the opposition 
had been caused in part by the signing of the so-called “Petersberg Protocol.”?® 


2 Germany, Bundestag, Stenographische Berichte (hereafter cited as Bundestag), 6 Ses- 
sion, p. 42 (Sept. 21, 1949). 

27 Bundestag, 10 Session, pp. 183-84 (Sept. 29, 1949). 

38 Bundestag, 18 Session, pp. 525-26 (Nov. 24, 1949). 

29 HICOG, 1st Quarterly Report, Appendix VII (Sept.—Dec., 1949). 
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Under the resulting agreements, the federal government had obtained certain 
concessions in return for a German pledge to apply for membership in the 
International Ruhr Authority. In the course of the ensuing discussions, the 
SPD took the position that the Protocol required formal ratification: by the 
Bundestag on the grounds that it constituted a treaty in the sense of Article 
59 (Par. 2) of the Basic Law.: The strategy to utilize the Basic Law asa brake 
on the Government’s foreign policy operations was to become a major weapon 
in the arsenal of the opposition party.?! 

The issue of German rearmament, raised earlier, flared to a fully grown con- 
troversy when the Chancellor was careless enough to permit himself to be 
interviewed on that delicate subject.* The SPD swung into action immediately. 
As far as the basic principles of armed defense were concerned, there was, of 
course, no real issue. The party was neither pacifist nor oblivious of the real 
danger threatening from the East. What was at issue was primarily the ques- 
tion of German equality in the proposed defense system. It was a matter of 
politics, not of morals. The tendency to hold the Allies incapable of living up 
to their pledges also contributed to. the resistance. The party insisted that the 
Allies commit themselves more fully and without reservations to the defense 
of Germany proper. Without iron-clad guarantees and real commitments, so it 
was maintained, German rearmamemt would inevitably tend to provoke the 
Soviet Union into precipitating the very actions which the scheme was sup- 
posed to prevent.” Furthermore, it was suggested that the Allies desired West- 
German participation in the European defense system because such a develop- 
ment would tend to block further efforts to bring about the aaga of all 
of Germany.® 

Strong evidence that the SPD was moving in a new direction, ieman 
speaking, presented itself in connection with the Council of Europe. Here the 
_ socialist opposition was just as adamant as in the case of rearmament. The les- 
sons of the past, so it seemed, were not going to be ignored. The orthodox ap- 
proach that had in the past seen socialist parties underwrite any scheme de- 


3° Bundestag, 18 Session, p. 487 (Nov. 24, 1949). The party promptly submitted its 
case to the newly created Federal Constitutional Court; see Elmer Plischke, The West 
German Federal Government (HICOG, 1952), p. 119. 

s Jahrbuch der SPD, 1960-1961, p. 11. 

3 Bundestag, 24 Session, pp. 784-35 (Dec. 16, 1949). 

33 For a discussion of the SPD’s position on the subject of militarism, see Verhandlungen 
des Deutschen Reichstags, Band 391, pp. 857 ff. (Dec. 16, 1926); see also Erler, Soll Deutsch- 
land Risten? (cited in note 8), pp. 5-6. 

H Bundestag, 24 Session, pp. 785-36. There was also, of course, the ‘important bonader: 
tion of political control. From the SPD’s point of view it was of vital importance that the 
new army was formed and organized while a Socialist government was in a position to keep 
a close eye on it; see also Klaus-Peter Schulz, Deutschland und die Vertetdigung Europas, 
SPD pamphlet, pp. 12-13. - 

= Cf. the debate on the European Army, Council of Europe, Consultative Äsembiy; 
Reports, 2 Session, pp. 85 ff. (Aug. 11, 1950). On another occasion, Carlo Schmid por- 
trayed the situation rather bluntly when he observed: “It would be better to be bol- 
shevised dwelling in’an undamaged ‘house than to be bolshevised as a cripple living in a 
hole in the ground.” HICOG, 5th Quarterly Report, p. 5 (Oct.—Dec., 1950). 
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signed to adyance international cooperation gave way to a. more realictio, 


albeit a more parochial attitude. As one spokesman put it: “It is necessary to 
make it clear, whether the SPD is a new party or whether it is thie old ‘me-too’ 
party.” The alignment of international political forces under the impact of 
the cold, ideological war, was different from that which had prevailed during 
the years following World War I. For the SPD , it was to be Germany first and 
then Europe, for the conservatism of the ruling circles in Western Europe 
did not inspire the socialist leadership with confidence.*” 

From the point of view of a German party struggling to attain power amidst 
the ruins of what had once been a veritable citadel of nationalism, active sup- 
port of the Council of Europe and identification with international projects of 
dubious purpose seemed strategically unsound. The SPD could not well afford 
to overlook the effects which conservative economic planning, within the frame- 
work of a European regional organization, would inevitably have upon their 
class interests—and upon their political fortunes, for that matter.’ Nor could 
they dare close their minds to the fact that no matter how effective an inter- 
national organization Europe could create, the fear psychology of a country 
_ like France was bound to break through; the resultant manifestations would 
inévitably open the floodgates to German nationalistic excesses.*® ; 

In their refusal to subordinate domestic political considerations and class 
interests to the demands of European cooperation, the German Socialists were 
not alone. They could certainly count on similar trends among their fellow- 
socialists in Britain and in France, and probably in all other European coun- 


+ 


tries.* It had become quite apparent that the early enthusiasm, so fervently l 


espoused at international congresses during the immediate postwar period, 
had since been supplanted by an attitude of excessive caution and reserve.*® 
In order to ward off the inevitable charges of hypernationalism, Carlo Schmid 
’ developed a suitable dialectic reply. He argued that what appeared to be inter- 
nationalism in European politics was in reality the sum total of nationalistic 
aspirations in certain victor countries. The SPD would therefore be delinquent 
in its duties if it failed to warn the German people against “political decoys, 


% Sopads (Sosialdemokratische Parteikorrespondens), No. 898, p. 44 (June, 1950). 

aT Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

s Bundestag, 9 Session, p. ‘158 (Sept. 28, 1949), and 145 Session, p. 5781 (May 31, 

` 1951); Kurt Schumacher, Macht Europa Stark, SPD pamphlet (Hanover, 1951), p. 17. 
2 See the statements by the representative of Great, Britain, Mr. Lee, Council of 

. Europe, Consultative Assembly, Reports, 1 Session, p. 290 (Aug. 17, 1949); the representa- 

tives of France, André Philip, 3 Session, pp. 246-47 (May 10, 1951), and Raul Reynaud, 

p. 254 (May 11, 1951). - 

w Cf. Great Britain, Labour Party, Report of the Forty-Highth Annual Conference 
(London, 1949), p. 224; see also Carlo Schmid on the subject of European unity, Socialist 
International Information, Vol. 2, pp. 11-14 (Nov. 22, 1952). The SPD delegation to the 
Council of Europe voted against every one of the crucial proposals before that body. On 
every important issue they voted against the other half of the German delegation; see 
Consultative Assembly, Reports, 2 Session, p. 165 (Aug. 11, 1950); p. 913 Nov. 24, 1950); 
and p. 549 (Aug. 26; 1950). 
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cilng i files flags.” According to Dr. Schmid, the “true E a 
ism” was that type based upon a strong, united, and independent Germany, 
and including'not only Britain and Scandinavia, but also Prague, Warsaw, and 
Budapest.“ 

It was but the logical consequence of the foregoing that the SPD rejected 
the economic proposals which became known as the Schuman Plan. Although 
the initiative for a pooling of resources had come from SPD circles as well as 
from France, it became clear, once the proposals had been incorporated into a 
concrete plan, that the brain child did not show the characteristics expected 
by the parent.“ As soon as the French Foreign Minister had formally proposed 
the merger of the French and German steel and coal industries on May 9, 1950, 
a reply from Schumacher indicated that the proposals had fallen considerably 
short of SPD thoughts on the subject of international economic cooperation. 
Schumacher indicated in fact that he saw in the Plan a direct challenge to 
German national interests.“ Since there was ample ground for complaint on 
Germany’s part, if national interests were taken as a basis for criticism, and 
because the Government was honor-bound to promote the Plan for reasons of 
high policy, the SPD, as the opposition party, was able to utilize the Plan as a 
means of gaining political advantage in the German arena.‘ 

_ It was claimed that the Plan represented an ill-concealed attempt to shackle 
Germany’s industrial capacity to the advantage of the comparatively free 
industries of France, Belgium, and Italy.“ One spokesman went so far as to 
suggest that the various other functional organs of European regional coopera- 
tion represented nothing but French political and diplomatic schemes disguised 
in “European clothing.” More to the point was the observation that the Schu- 
man Plan was but one step in the direction of a European federation, the real . 
purpose of which was the creation of a supra-national authority to-control 
Germany by majority vote.‘® To strengthen the case against the Plan,;:the SPD 
employed the identical weapon used by the nationalists of old, namely, the cita- 


a Carlo Schmid, Die Aussenpolitik der SPD, SPD pamphlet. p. 5. 

a Consultative Assembly, Reports, 2 Session, p. 87 (Aug. 11, 1950); and Bundestag, 10 
Session, p. 184 (Sept. 29, 1949). 

8 Bundestag, 10 Session, p. 185. 

HA woman delegate went so far as to call the Plan “fan illegitimate child of mars 
oeconomicus” ; Bundestag, 103 Session, p. 83755 (Nov. 16, 1950). 

4 Sopade (cited in note 86), pp. 32-33; see also Consultative Assembly, Reports, 2 
Session, pp. 211-12 (Aug. 14, 1950). 

4¢ The SPD’s position with respect to the Schuman Plan has been described in the 
following party publications: Was. Weisst Du Vom Schuman Plan?; Der Schuman Plan 
Führt Nicht Nach Europa; Erich Ollenhauer, Deutschland und der Schuman Plan; Kurt 
Schumacher, 50 Jahre mit gebundenen Handen; and SPD.und der Schuman Plan. All 
of the foregoing pamphlets were published between 1851 and 1952. See also Jahrbuch 
der SPD, 1960-1961, pp. 258-80. 

. Bundestag, 161 Session, p. 6517 (July 12, 1951). 

48 Bundestag, 176 Session, pp. 7216-17 (Nov. 22, 1951); 182 Session, pp. 7611 ff. (Jan. 
9-11, 1952). The SPD voted against the Plan, which passed the Bundestag 232 to 143, 
with 3 abstentions. 
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tion of points made by the French Government in its endeavor to steer the proj- 
ect through the French National Assembly.‘® 

A subsequent publication on that subject, prepared for the 1953 election 


campaign, constituted the bitterest SPD attack on European integration so far 


made. It depicted the Schuman Plan as an outgrowth of a conspiracy designed 


to make German unification more difficult. It charged that the Plan amounted. 
to a plot to render Germany less capable of competing with France on the’ 


world coal and steel market. In support of that thesis, it pointed out that the 
German coal-producing industry had been carefully deprived of its principal 
features of economic stabilization while France had been allowed to retain her 
stabilizing syndicates, such as the Comité des Forges. These “suicidal” economic 
practices, the publication pointed out, had been further aggravated by dis- 
criminatory taxation and contribution schemes which militated even more 
against German equality in this alleged venture in European unity.® 

The resistance to economic measures of the type involved in the Schuman 
Plan was firmly backed-—if not largely inspired—by the German Trade Union 
Federation (DGB). Walter Freitag’s partisan attack on the Government’s 
policy during the election campaign was symptomatic of the close relationship 
of the SPD and the DGB on matters of fundamental importance to the working 
class.- Addressing himself to the government-authorized sale of industrial 


properties to non-German interests, the chairman of the powerful Trade Union j 


Federation accused Adenauer and his coalition of treasonable conduct." Again, 
it was the suspicion that the free enterprise international was conspiring against 
the workers that brought the DGB to the support of the socialist movement. 
~ The SPD’s attitude toward French efforts to alienate the Saar territory from 
Germany was partly motivated by the desire to make political capital out of 
the Saar issue and partly by the fear of losing the Saar mines to the unbridled 
influence of West-European capitalist interests. In 1950, the German delega- 
tion to the Socialist International caused the conference to adopt a resolution 
wherein the German claims to the coal-producing Saar were cautiously recog- 
nized by the member parties.” Similar steps were taken in the Council of Eu- 
rope. In Germany itself, the SPD never ceased to point out that Adenauer’s 
policy of European integration had not yet led to a satisfactory solution of the 
. thorny Saar question. The SPD opposed all attempts to rob Germany of that 
vital source of raw material, including the various proposals to “europeanize”’ 
the disputed area.“ Such schemes, Ollenhauer pointed out, were nothing but 
camouflaged attempts at annexation. The seizure of the Saar by France would 


. 9 Frankreich und der Schuman Plan, SPD pamphlet. 

50 Gitterdimmerung beim Schuman Plan, SPD pamphlet (Bonn, 1953). 

& Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Aug. 22, 1953, p. 3. 

* The SPD’s position on the Saar question is conveniently found in Jahrbuch der 
SPD, 1960-1961, pp. 77-83; see also the SPD pamphlets Die Europapolitik der SPD (Bonn, 
1953), pp. 25-27; Protocol, SPD Wahlkongress 10 Mat 1968 (Bonn, 1953), pp. 43—47; 
and Neuer Vorwärts, Aug. 21, 1953, p. 11. 

8 Jahrbuch der SPD, pp. 256-57. 

Die Europapolitik der SPD, pp. 26-27. 
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tend to justify Soviet Russia’s actions concerning the Oder-Neisse line in the 
East, and the SPD would never consent to either.® 

Perhaps the most conclusive test of the SPD’s intentions was provided by 
the resolutions adopted at the Second Congress of the Socialist International. 
Here it was not a matter of accepting ideas and concepts of capitalistic origin, 
for here the SPD was among ideological friends. However, proposals! to go on 
record in support of collective security and of European integration found the 
SPD just as adamant as when these ideas had been advanced by representa- 
tives of the free enterprise system." It almost seemed as though German Social 
Democracy had become the champion of a divided Europe and that German 
national objectives were crowding international objectives off its agenda.®” 

Concerning the proposed “Cortractual Agreements,” to take the place of a 
peace settlement with Western Germany, the attitude of the SPD was a fore- 
gone conclusion. The terms of the agreement were assailed as soon as they 
became public. It was alleged, as in the case of the Schuman Plan, that the pro- 
visions tended to place excessive burdens upon Germany, while the treaty 
partners stood’to profit by the same terms.® Furthermore, if was pointed out 
that the signing and ratification of these conventions would in the end have the 
opposite effect upon world peace from that which the originators claimed for 
it. The signing of these agreements would actually tend to provoke rather than 
prevent Soviet aggression.®° It was charged that France, the “clerical power,” 
and the “CDU clique at Bonn,” had combined forces to bring about the per- 
manent mutilation of the German nation.“ Kurt Schumacher, with matchless 


% Protocoll, SPD Wahlkongress (1958), pp. 25-26. 

Socialist International Information, Vol. 2, pp. 11-12 (Oct. 25, 1952); also Sopade, 
No. 927, pp. 67-69 (Nov., 1952); and Fact (the Labour party monthly), Vol. 10, p. 6 
(Nov., 1952). 

57 On April 3, 1952, when pressed on the subject of international socialist ‘solidarity, 
Ollenhauer made it unmistakably clear that the SPD would not consider itself bound by 
resolutions adopted at meetings of the International. Bundestag, 204 Session, p. 8790 
(April 3 and 4, 1952); see also ‘‘Sozialistische Internationale,” in Jahrbuch der SPD, 1950- 
1961, pp. 256-71. 

n Bundestag, 214 Session, p. 9414 (May 23, 1952). For ‘the text of the several agree- 
ments and related documents see U. S. Senate, Convention on Relations with the Federal 
Republic of Germany (etc.), 82d Cong., 2d sess. (1952); also Edward E. Litchfield and As- 
sociates, Governing Postwar Germany (Ithaca, N. Y., 1953), Appendix N. The SPD’s posi- 
tion on the agreements has been laid down in these publications: Die Fesseln der Deutschen 
Politik: General-Verirag und EVG-Verirag, SPD pamphlet; and Handbuch soztaldemo- 
kratischer Politik (Bonn, 1958), pp. 71-74. 

5° Bundestag, 214 Session, p. 9414 (May 23, 1952). 

t “The unification of Germany remains more important to the peace of, the world 
than any selfish policy of Western integration,’ Kurt Schumacher, Newsweek, Vol. 39, 
p. 36 (June 30, 1952); see also Ollenhauer, Vor Entscheidungen far Jahrzehnte, 8PD 
pamphlet (Bonn, 1952), pp. 16-19. 

& Bundestag, 222 Session, p. 9874 (July 10, 1952). The apeaker raised the question of 
compatibility between the EDC Treaty and, the Franco-Russian Pact of 1944 and ex- 
pressed the fear that France, pursuing the line established by that pact, would one day 
seek an agreement with the Soviet Union at the expense of Germany and German unity; 
see Die Fesseln der Deutschen Politik: General-Vertrag und EVG-Vertrag, p. 20. 
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zeal, observed that “whoever signs these treaties is no longer a German,” 
paraphrasing as it were, and apparently with studied deliberation, a similar 
charge hurled at the signers of the Treaty of Versailles by thg supernationalists 
of the interwar period.® 


It was the question of rearmament, however, which Balika the greatest’ 


controversy. In the opinion of a majority of the SPD’s leaders, Germany’s 
integration into the Western defense system endangered the cause of German 
unification, a cause upon which the very survival of the party depended. 


Furthermore, because the Adenauer Government stood committed to European — 


integration in general, and because unification had widespread popular appeal, 
it became mandatory for the SPD’s strategists to map out an election campaign 
on the basis of “unification vérsus integration,” or “negotiation [with the Rus- 
sians] before rearmament.” Stalin’s death, the Berlin riots of June 17, 1953, 
and the intra-party struggles in the Soviet Union strengthened the belief of 
some SPD leaders that the time for negotiation and unification had actually 
arrived. 

The attack on the European Defense Treaty had ere in earnest in January, 
1952. At that time, the SPD had raised the issue of constitutionality and had 
caused the Bundestag to request an opinion from the Federal Constitutional 


Court. The question was whether any federal legislation regulating the partici- 


pation of Germans in a European armed force would be compatible with the 
Basic Law.* This maneuver served to delay ratification of the treaty. 

The detailed argumentation against rearmament in general, and against the 
principle of European military integration in particular, ranged over a wide 
field. The principal argument, of course,,,was that the EDC militated against 
unification: “an armed and integrated West Germany would cause the Soviets 
to keep at least the East of Germany out of this system.’ The “policy of 
strength” pursued by the Adenauer Government—and by the Western Allies 
—had to give way to a kind of collective security that spelled security for the 
Soviet Union as well as for the West.“ The EDC did not guarantee Germany’s 
security in view of unsettled political conditions in Western Europe (e.g., 
France and Italy). Instead, it raised the somber prospect of an application of 
scorched-earth tactics to the German area in the event of an Allied withdrawal.” 
Addressing himself to the military security aspects of the proposed defense 
system, Fritz Erler wondered about “the direction in which Italian and French 
tanks with their communist crews will shoot when Russia attempts to move.’’6 
Furthermore, as long as Germany did not enjoy unrestricted sovereignty, 
matters of defense were the responsibility of the Allies. More to the point was 


® Bundestag, 222 Session, p. 9902. 

3 Bundestag, 190 Session, p. 8115 (Feb. 7, 1952). 

“ Die Europapolitik der SPD (cited in note 52), p. 16. 

% Handbuch sozialdemokratischer Politik, p. 115; also Ollenhauer, New.York Times, 
Aug. 13, 1953. 

t Ollenhauer, Frankfurter Rundschau, Aug. 24, 1953. 

8 Hersfelder Nachrichten, Aug. 29, 1953. 
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the argument that the dual arrangement, whereby. Germany was to become 
part of a European defense force but not of NATO, would result in the reduc- 
tion of German military contingents to the status of “foreign legionnaires.’’® It 
was also argued that because “democracy means decision on vital national ques- 
tions by the people,” any attempt to deprive the people of such rights consti- 
tuted a threat to democracy. To leave decisions on questions of vital national 
interests to a “foreigner” (ie., to the Supreme Commander of NATO) was 
“anti-democratic.” Thus, the internationalism inherent in the projected Eu- 
ropean Defense Community was held by the SPD to be incompatible with the 
requirements of popular sovereignty.’ 

There was evidence of some confusion or lack of agreement among the leader- 
ship on questions of campaign strategy concerning the exploitation of the arma- 
ment issue. While party chairman Erich Ollenhauer charged that German re- 
armament was primarily a device to bolster anti-democratic forces in the Bonn 

“Republic,” other speakers protested that the SPD was not, in principle, 
opposed to rearmament and was, in fact, not opposed to entering NATO if 
Germany was offered admission.” However, the principal controversy within 

party ranks appeared to be on the subject of “neutralism.’’ There seemed to 
be a conflict between the radical, anti-American, neutralist elements on the 
one hand, and the more moderate, pro-Western forces on the other. Much of 
the party literature on the subject points to a reluctance to promote German 
neutralism to the point of national self-destruction. The majority of the leaders 
seem to be too realistic to believe that the foreign policy of Switzerland can be 
applied successfully to German conditions.” On the other hand, some leaders 
have taken the position that nothing, absolutely nothing, should be done to 
prejudice negotiations with Russia on unification. This includes a refusal by 
Germany to allow herself to be committed to one or the other camp.” The re- 
sulting dichotomy caused the party some embarrassment at the height of the 
election campaign. w 

On August 28, at a much-debated press conference, Fritz Erler stated that 
the formation of an all-German government was a matter of great urgency. 


88 Bundestag, 190 Session, pp. 8110 ff., 8185 ff. 

89 Erler, Soll Deutschland Relsten? (cited? in note 8), p. 32; see also Vor VA TIA für 
Jahrzehnte (cited in note 60), p. 16. 

to Erler, pp. 36 ff. The vote on a resolution Iavoring a German defense contribution was 
204 for and 156 against. The latter group included the SPD, the Communists, the Federal- 
ist Union, and Independents. Bundestag, 190 Session, p. 8248. During the election cam- 
paign, Ministerpresident Zinn of Hesse went so far as to suggest that a future German 
government should commit aj] current treaties to the wastepaper basket and proclaim 
Germany’s independence immediately. Hessischer Presse-Dienst, June 6, 1953. 

1 Protokoll, Wahlkongress (1958), p. 24. 

n E.g., Dr. Fritz Baader, Deutschland Union Dienst (Bonn), July 27, 1953. 

13 Akttons-Programm der SPD (Dortmund, 1952), p. 12; see Schumacher, Macht 
Europa Stark (cited in note 88), pp. 28-29; and Ollenhauer, Protokoll, Parteitag a p. 
38. 

™% See Schmid, Die Auasenpolitik der SPD (cited in note 41), p. 19; and Ollonhauer, 
Bundestag, 204 Session, p. 8765 (April 3—4, 1952). 
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This, of course, was nothing new and all parties were in agreement on that 


‘point. Speaking for the neutralist segment of the party leadership. Erler, how- ` 
ever, added that such a government should be formed ‘even if [it] would not. 
be given freedom of action concerning the conduct of its own international rela- ` 


tions.” He explained that an agreement with the Soviet Union could only come 
about if the latter had assurances about the direction in which an all-German 
‘government would move internationally. This would require a Four-Power 
agreement to the effect that Germany would not be allowed to join one or the 
other military bloc. This spelled a serious break in party solidarity and Ollen- 
hauer hastened to offer a thinly veiled correction. Specifically referring to 
Erler’s remarks, he noted that the SPD would reject any attempt to restrict 
the freedom of action of a future German government by the imposition of 
automatic strictures against treaty arrangements.” 
Did the SPD leaders believe it possible to put the German issue on a siding 
while the fury of the Cold War spent itself elsewhere? Carlo Schmid seems to 


. have been so inclined when he told the Second Congress of the Socialist. 


International: 


Of course, we have no illusions about the Russians. But Four-Power agreement is not 
impossible. The Russians have certain interests within the sphere of world politics which 
it may be possible to satisfy, thereby compensating them for loss of influence elsewhere. 
But negotiations require patience, a tremendous amount of patience—just as the armistice 
negotiations at Panmunjom." 


If one matches this thesis with Schmid’s evaluation of Germany’s strategic 
position and bargaining power, one must conclude that some SPD leaders had 
at last arrived at a Realpolitik of their own.”’ The Soviet Union was to be com- 
pensated for a loss of influence in the Central European area by concessions 
elsewhere, presumably in such places as Korea or in the general sphere of 
diplomacy and armament. 

The indecision governing the party’s position on the question of neutralism 
extended to its attitude toward the United States. It was clear to the older 
and cooler heads among the leaders that violent outbursts of anti-Americanism 
would only assist the Soviet propaganda machine. There were, however, indi- 
cations of intervention by Americans and the opportunity to derive electoral 
advantages from pointing this out to the German voters was not to be missed. 
The outcome of the tug of war between the “anti-imperialist,” anti-American 
element, and the pro-Western traditionalists was a campaign of moderate 
hostility toward the United States. 

While some campaign speakers sought to pin a “made in U.S.A.” label on 
the Government’s foreign policy, representing Adenauer variously as an Ameri- 
can “hireling,” “servant,” or “spokesman,” others merely criticized American 
intervention in German affairs. Ollenhauer himself, as the principal spokesman 
for the party’s Executive Committee, complained that the party was forced 


™ Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Aug. 20, Sept. 1, and Sept. 4, 1953. 
te Socialist International Information, Vol. 2, p. 18 (Nov. 22, 1952). 
ig Bos Bundestag, 204 Session, p. 8773. 
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to operate “under the pressure of American influence upon German public 
‘opinion. "78 Secretary of State Dulles’ pre-election statement forecasting dire 
- consequences for Germany if Adenauer was defeated was bitterly resented by 
many Social Democrats.” Yet a poster depicting President Eisenhower assist- 
ing a diminutive Chancellor to climb on a horse, and prepared for just such an 
exigency, was never released for general distribution. 

Observations by party leaders after the defeat at the polls were more poig- 
nant. The Adenauer victory was attributed to popular acceptance of the Chan- 
cellor’s strong personal ties to tha United States and to a widespread desire 
among German voters to be associated with a stronger partner than had been 
the case in the two world wars. While a spokesman for the SPD in Lower 
Saxony ascribed the Adenauer victory to a conspiracy among “high finance, 
big industry and the armaments interests backed. by the American Govern- 
ment,” ë a party paper in the Ruhr accused the voters of servility and an utter 
lack of political sophistication for having been fooled by the ‘Dulles-Inter- 
vention.’’8 


The story of the SPD is the story of a party imbued with the will to attain 
the highest human ideals and to make Germany safe for social justice and 
democracy. But it is also the story of a party which, but for the brief period 
of Kurt Schumacher’s leadership, failed to adjust itself to the requirements of 
political reality. Following the disaster of 1933, a brief attempt was made to 
overhaul the party and its organization and to substitute new, aggressive for- 
eign policy concepts for the shopworn shibboleths of yore. An attitude seemed 
to emerge which fired the imagination of wide circles among the voting public. 

However, the international situation produced forces that proved to be far 
more powerful than those at the disposal of an opposition party ‘without the 
experience of government and operating under the, handicap of a divided 
leadership. The East-West conflict created issues which transcended the 
doctrine-bound, frequently pedestrian ideological offerings of the SPD and 
threatened to grind the party down to the size of its sister party in ‘neighboring 
France. 

Under the pressures generated by the Cold War, both communists and anti- 
communists have made considerable progress towards the abolition of the 
traditional concepts of national sovereignty. In this setting, socialists in general 
are likely to take a third position because of certain basic differences which 
separate them from both major ideological camps. The French socialist leader, 
André Philip, put the situation thus: 


78 Protokoll, Wahlkongress (1958), p. 26; see also Berliner Montagsecho, April 27, 1953; 
Ministerpresident Zinn, Freiheit (Mainz), May 8, 1953; and Ollenhauer, Süddeutsche 
Zeitung, Aug. 17, 1953. $ 

1 See New York Times, Sept. 4, 1953. 

80 SPD Pressedienst. (Bonn), Sept. 7, 1958. 

% Neuer Vorwärts (Hanover), Sept. 11, 1953. 

Neue Ruhr-Zeitung (Essen), Sept. 8, 1953. 
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The difficulties confronting the socialist parties are real enough, and socialists in their 
different parties do not always react to their fundamental problems in the same way. It is 
true that international socialism is today undergoing 4 crisis in its doctrines in the sense 
that after having been for so long in the opposition, it has at last reached power within. 
the national framework and has achieved deep-seated and large-scale social reforms. 

Now it so happens that the more it has achieved within this national framework, the 
more it finds itself cleaving to it at the very moment when the national framework has 
been outmoded by events. 


The SPD cannot fit itself into the framework of present Western European 
integration. The existing and projected functional agencies of European co- 
operation impress the German Socialists as being mere instruments of power 
politics, developed by reactionaries at home and abroad in order to set up an’ 
organizational bulwark against advancing socialism. While instances of Soviet 
aggressiveness in Europe tend to emphasize the Russian-Communist twin dan- 
ger over matters of class warfare, a temporary easing of international tensions 
inevitably returns the party’s attention to its own struggle with capitalism. 

It was at such a point in history that the party experienced the Adenauer 
landslide. While it is true that it managed to hold its own in‘terms of its per- 
centage of the total vote, it is also true that it failed to attract new votes from 
the other parties or from the substantial reservoir of new voters.™ 

Whatever the reasons for the relative defeat may have been—and neither 
West Germany’s present prosperity nor Chancellor Adenauer’s personal popu- 
larity can be ignored—it would seem that the party was not adequately pre- 
pared to fight an electoral campaign on foreign policy issues. It would appear 
that it lacked unified direction and competent policy guidance to enable it to 
assert itself against the two super-powers in the sphere of ideological combat: 
the communist and the free enterprise internationals. Attempting to present 
itself to the voters as being anti-communist but not entirely pro-Western, i.e., . 
attempting to resist one ideological force without accepting the other, ms SPD | 
became the butt of both. 


® Consultative Assembly, Reports, 3 Session, pp. 246-47 (May 10, 1951). ° 

“In 1949 the SPD polled 6,984,975 or 29.2% of all valid votes cast. In 1953 it polled 
7,939,774 (second) votes or 28.8% of the total. Thus, although it registered an overall gain 
of 15% over 1949, its share of the total vote dropped by 0.4%. The party’s representation 
in the Bundestag increased from 131 seats to 151. However, its share of the total member- 
ship dropped from 32.6% to 31.0%. Since there are.only six parties represented in the , 
second Bundestag, and because the four established coalition parties (CDU/CSU, FDP; 
DP, Center) have now been joined by the relative newcomer, the refugee party (GDB/ 
BHE), the SPD faces an almost solid bloc of 69% on most legislative issues. The situation 
in the upper house, the Bundesrat, has also undergone a change to the detriment of the 
SPD. Whereas the party had a majority of seats in that body prior to the election, changes 
in the political composition of several state governments have resulted in the transfer of 
control of the Bundesrat to the Government side. Cf, News From Germany, Vol. 7 (Sept.- 
Oct., 1953), No.9,’ 
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I 
The British Commonwealth of Nations is the oldest international organiza- 


tion of states in existence. Its uniqueness lies in its unbroken historical continu- ` 


ity, thé loyalty of its members to each other, their solidarity on vital matters 
of common concern, the fluidity of their machinery for dealing with such mat- 
ters, and their abhorrence of constitutional contracts within the family of the 
Commonwealth. These are its features so far as wè can see them yet in the per- 
spective of history. This article will discuss some of these features and advance 
an hypothesis for research on the nature of Commonvwealth.! ' 
Continuity, with change but without revolution, has been the British politi- 
cal formula for the Commonwealth. The evolution of the Commonwealth was 


- -æ 


one of the long-range consequences of the American Revolution. In a broad - 


historical sense the Commonwealth is the lesson that Britain drew from that 
revolution. There have been other examples in’ history, such as Rome and 
Spain, of the expansion overseas of a people and of its concepts, language, 
traditions, and institutions. But only i in the case of the Commonwealth has 
historical continuity been maintained without catastrophic change or revolu- 
tion. It is true that revolution severed the main branch of the first British 
Empire. The cause of that revolution was the still unresolved deadlock between 
executive and legislature which had caused the revolt under Cromwell in the 
preceding century. The cause was removed by the new political invention of 
parliamentary or cabinet government. Thus a new nation of the Common- 
wealth could grow beside the United States, And such is the strength of com- 
mon language, traditions and interests, that today there is no stronger line of 
union in the structure of world politics than that between the two halves of the 
English speaking world. 

As happens often in human affairs the two parties in the common experience 
of the revolution emerged from it with quite different assumptions. Neither 
, assumption was fully conscious; but each party-relied on its own assumption as 
a basic element in its political thinking. The British assumption—slowly 
formed, but very clear when formed—was, the inevitability of change: that 
there could be no continuity in relations with the colonies unless there was 
freedom, consultation, and association, and elasticity in any institutional ar- 


1 Terminology is a real difficulty. “British” is used in different senses for both the 
United Kingdom and the Commonwealth. And “Commonwealth” itself, though a fine 
‘old Saxon word, is “‘untranslatable in any foreign language.” L. 8. Amery, My Political 
Life, 2 vols. (London, 1953), Vol. 2, Ch. 12. On “Members” and “Countries” of the 
Commonwealth, see Professor K. C. Wheare’s article in this symposium. : 
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rangements. The American assumption was -the inevitability of disruption. | 
Thus from revolutionary days to the present time the first instinctive reaction / 
in the United States to an important change in the Common. pin has been 
almost always to ask: Is it breaking eae 

If history has always answered “no” to this question, it was because the 
function of change has been to aes continuity by releasing from restraint 
the forces making for unity. It was not easy for American observers to discern 
the strength of these forces in the family from which they had broken away. 
They were indeed under a sort of inner compulsion to belittle such forces and 
so were prone to see changes as “‘crises.”” Moreover, it has been change rather 
than continuity that has made the headlines in a world in which the ceaseless 
deluge of “news” tends to blur the more durable realities. Thus “Plus ça 
change, plus ça reste la même chose,” might well be taken as a guide for the next 
decade of Commonwealth studies. 

Ca reste la méme chose. So great and continuous have been the changes in these 
last decades that we are in danger of becoming absorbed in change and forget- 
ting the continuity. Thus most of the public discussion on the Commonwealth, 
in the interwar years, and even to some extent since the last war, has been pre- 
occupied with the more negative aspects of status. Public declarations and the 
literature on the Commonwealth have tended to concentrate on a single fea- 
ture, the complete freedom and independence of its members and the absence 
of contractual bonds between them, so that a habit has been formed of interpre- 
tation in negative terms. Even Commonwealth Prime Ministers, after their 
periodical meetings, have tended to preface their public accounts of what 
happened with negatives. Thus after such a meeting several years ago the Cana- 
dian Prime Minister began by saying: “The Commonwealth is not a political 
unit. It is not an alliance. It has no common policies. ... Such negatives. 
are often, as in this case, a preface to some very positive statements. In the older 
parts of the Commonwealth they may do little harm, since the,positive aspects 
of the Commonwealth are well understood and, even though rarely discussed, 
are nevertheless the fundamental assumptions of the national life. But analysis 
in terms of negatives can be misleading in the newer parts of the Common- 
wealth and outside it. And it can be misleading to students in universities. 
The political scientist who is uncomfortable in the presence of imponderables 
. finds it easy to list the things which the Commonwealth is not, but much more 
difficult to describe its real nature. He can note the lack of all the normal tradi- 
tional forms of international organization—the absence of a covenant or charter, 
of internal treaties, of councils, assemblies, and secretariats. He may explain 
the constitutional theory of the Crown, the forms of legislation, and the nature 
of the Cabinet system—and yet leave the student with the feeling that the 
Commonwealth is little more than negatives, and that forms and symbols of 
unity like the Crown are not really matters of present substance but just pic- 
turesque relics of the past. 

In politics it is never safe to dismiss doctrine, theory, and symbol with words 
like “mere.” The student who does so in his approach to the Commonwealth 
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will see only the surface waves and miss the deep political currents. Thus the 
extension throughout the Commonwealth of the British system of cabinet 
government had an important consequence; it helped to spread in all parts a 
sense of responsibility. The theory was and is that all government in the Com- : ` 
mónwealth—save in India—is government by the Crown. Ministers are Minis- ' 

, ters of the Crown. The Opposition is “Her: Majesty’s loyal Opposition,” which 
is always schooling itself for the responsibility of office when its turn comes to 
carry on the Queen’s Government. The Queen makes laws by and with the 
advise and consent of the legislators whom she has caused to be summoned to 
Parliament. The theory of unity has always been more than “mere” theory, no 
matter what subtle metaphysics we may sometimes hear about a multiplicity 
of Crowns and Queens.? The theory has carried with it, always and everywhere, 
concepts and symbols of unity; and through such ideas and symbols, there is a / 
constant flow of communications, of relations and feelings which generate polit- 
ical forces. In the Commonwealth the man in the street and the statesman have 
known this and have not been bothered by the fact that these forces cannot be 
easily measured. Mr. Churchill drew attention to them in 1939 in the months 
before the Second World War: 

Some foreigners mock at the British Empire because there are no eaaa bonds or: 
hard steel shackles which compel its united action. But there are other forces far more com- 
pulsive to which the whole fabric spontaneously responds. These deep tides are flowing ` 


now. They sweep away in their flow differences of class and party. They override the vast 
ocean spaces which separate the Dominions of the King. 


The “deep tides” flowed with great force throughout the First World War. 
And between the wars most of the leaders of the Commonwealth knew that 
they still flowed deep down, little affected by any surface waves of disunity or 
contrary winds. In times of crisis such as war, or a great public ceremonial 
like the coronation of Queen Elizabeth, they reach the surface and are visible 
in the actions, attitudes, and feelings of large bodies of men and women. In 
normal times the ‘“‘deep tides” are less manifest. No doubt there are many signs 
of them (if we could make the right kind of analysis) in much of the action of 
everyday life. Their continued existence deep down in the basic assumptions 
of the people is signalled in the flow of communications, by the use of words, 
ideas and symbols. More will be said on these matters in the final sections of 
this article. 

Ça change. Yet there has never been anything static about the Common- 
wealth in the past, and the process of change was never more marked than 
today with the opening of the door to new Members in Asia and Africa. The 


2 In December, 1952, Australia, Canada, and New Zealand agreed ọn a formula ex- 
pressly designed to preserve the historical and legal unity of the Crown: “Elisabeth... 
of the United Kingdom. ... Australia, (Canada) (New Zealand). ... Queen. ... ” (Italics 
added.) Mr. Mensies, who pressed this point strongly, has revealed the. reason. No part of 
the Commonwealth save the United Kingdom has an Act of Succession. “Legally the 
Queen is Queen of Australia because she is Queen of the United Kingdom.” R. G. Menzies, 
Many Nations: One Crown. Daily Telegraph, June 1, 1953. On the titles, see Professor 
Wheare’s article in this symposium, , : 
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Commonwealth bridge between Asia and the West is of great importance ‘to 


the free world. But it introduces into the Commonwealth a new element—that 
of deep cultural differences. 


The older Commonwealth that has stood the test of two world wars has a . 
common culture and social heritage. It is European, mainly British, in its cul- | 
tural background. Only ‘along two lines of cultural difference—French and | 
British in Canada, Dutch and British in South Africa—has the Commonwealth | 


in the past‘shown any sign of structural weakness.? These at most are minor 
cultural differences within the larger cultural unity of the Western World.‘ In 
the older. Commonwealth (though it continues to prefer for itself informality to 
contractual arrangements) unity is strengthened by the drawing together of 
Europe and North America, as shown in the development of NATO and steps 
towards European Union. The new Asian members of the Commonwealth, 
with a very different social heritage, are as yet little affected by the unifying 
forces at work in the West. Whether they will come closer to or tend to pull 
away from the older Commonwealth cannot be foreseen. Signs of divergent 


tendencies are not lacking: One sign is the elimination of the Crown from the. 
government of India. Another sign is the divergent trends shown in India’s | 


foreign policy. The fact that, unlike any other members of the Commonwealth, 


India and Pakistan have direct land connections with Communist Asia, seems , 


in the long run more likely to strengthen than weaken their ties with the Com- 


monwealth. And here the determining factor might well be the rapid transfor- ' 


mation of China into a great military power, poised on their northern frontiers. 

Tn one sense the enlargement of the Commonwealth in Asia carries on a proc- 
ess which began a hundred years earlier following the publication of Lord 
Durham’s Report in 1839. But the circumstances are utterly different. India 
and Pakistan are ancient peoples, with a history and civilization older than 
Europe. The colonies overseas that received responsible government in the 
mid-nineteenth century were recent settlements of Europeans, who had carried 
overseas the culture, traditions, and sentiments of their homelands. They were 
new and plastic communities which were as yet only in the beginnings of their 
separate histories. Responsible government in the colonies was profoundly im- 
fluenced by these circumstances. It meant much more than the constitutional 
expedient whereby the local executives in the areas of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and later South Africa were made responsible to the local legislatures. 
It liberated forces: that made for unity rather than dissent. In 1861 Merivale, 


3 How extreme nationalism, rooted in history rather than in cultural differences, 
could impede the working of the Commonwealth system, has been shown by the case of 


Eire, which withdrew from the Commonwealth, after creating almost an unbridgeable `. 


gulf by official neutrality (not shared by scores of thousands of its citizens), in a war in 
which the existence of the Commonwealth was at stake. The historical feud with Britain 
died quickly amongst’ the Irishmen who by migrating to the Dominions were no longer 
(in Toynbee’s phrase) “condemned by Fate to go on living upon fields sown with dragon’s 
teeth and watered with blood.” 

t These are themes which Professor Brady has illuminated in his Dema in the 
Dominions (Toronto, 1952) and his article in this symposium. 
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Permanent Undersecretary of State for Colonies, described the effect: “The 
cessation, as if by magic, of the old irritant sores... . Confidence and affec- 
tion towards the ‘home’.” (As Britain was called by new and old settlers alike.) 
“Loyalty, becomes the common watchword of all... 5 The new sense of re- 
sponsibility did not stop short at the boundaries of the local community; it be- 
_ gan to spread outwards to cover the whole area of a colony’s sentiments and 
- interest, to embrace the entire family of the Commonwealth. 

Once the’sense of responsibility was created, and experience in its exercise 
acquired, no ultimate limit could be set'to the powers of the overseas parts of 
the Commonwealth. On the eve of the First World War they had taken over 
responsibility for all local matters and for most aspects of external affairs— 
including trade, migration, and naval defense. Only the final issues of peace 
and war for all parts of His Majesty’s dominions were still in the hands of the 
United Kingdom. The complete solidarity of the Commonwealth during the 
war, and the immense responsibilities undertaken by the Dominions regardless 
of nari fide: made inevitable the extension of the principle of responsible govern- 
ment to foreign affairs. Thus responsible government, which began as responsi- 
bility for local affairs, ended as responsibility also for Commonwealth and 
foreign affairs. The century which marks the birth and coming of age of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations witnessed a bold new voyage of political 
exploration. It was undertaken by British and Dominion statesmen, who knew 
they could sail their ships together, and were confident they could discover new 
and wider realms of unity. The present voyage of political discovery towards 
the greater Commonwealth is undertaken with no less courage, but it is a 
voyage into the unknown. One of the unknown elements is whether the peculiar 
political system of the Commonwealth can work in this wider. context. 

That system began with the design and enactment of a second political in- 
vention—the Durham Report and Responsible Government. The system cul- 
minated in a third period of political invention which solved the problem of" 
reconciling final equality with formal unity, by creating a Commonwealth 
bound by constitutional conventions and unwritten rules, but without formal 
constitutional contracts. ; a 

un ; 

This third period can be said-to have begun in 1917, culminated in the Re-: 
port of the Imperial Conference of 1926, and come to an end roughly with the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931. The core of the problem was how to complete 
respousible government by extending it to the field of foreign affairs; in other 
words, how to make the Dominions completely equal in status—though of 
course not in stature—with the United Kingdom, without disrupting the Com- 
monwealth.’ Full Dominion status, some people argued, was incompatible with | 


= a 


Imperial or Commonwealth Unity. The formal dilemma was not new. It had ` .’ 


appeared far back in the 19th century in the phrase “Federation or disintegra-./ 4 
tion” ; and the idea of Imperial Federation was argued forcefully before vann dur- 


5 Lectures on Colonization and Colonies, 1861 ed., Vol. 2, p. 841. 
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ing the war of 1914-1918. Neither Britain nor the Dominions wanted to have 
anything to do with either horn of the dilemma. Disruption was unthinkable. 
Federation meant replacing the informality of the family relations of the Com- l | 
monwealth by an elaborate constitutional structure. A written constitution was ! 
abhorrent to the English constitutional tradition. Even the lesser contract of a 
traditional alliance was ruled out as quite unsuitable to the special nature of the 
Commonwealth. 

The matter was discussed in the Imperial Conference of 1917. It was agreed,” 
that the problem was “too important and intricate” to be settled during the 
war'and that a special Constitutional Conference should be devoted to it after 
the war. The resolution provided for both autonomy and unity. The Dominions fy 
were to be fully “autonomous nations” with the “tight to an adequate voice |; 
in foreign policy and in foreign relations.” But they were to be “autonomous 
nations of an Imperial Commonwealth” and that Commonwealth was to have 
“effective arrangements for continuous consultation in all important matters 
of common Imperial concern, and for such necessary concerted action, founded 
on consultation, as the several Governments may determine.” 

Thus the resolution of 1917 merely set out the ,twofold objective of an 
“Imperial Commonwealth” composed of “autonomous nations,” without sug- 
gesting how these two apparent opposites could be reconciled.* At the end of 
- 1918 the Prime Ministers found themselves confronted with a need for im- 
mediate decisions and actions in the field of foreign affairs which would set the 
pattern of the postwar world for many years to come. Public opinion through- z 
out the Commonwealth was insisting that the Dominions should be equal part- 
ners in the peacemaking, as they had been equal partners in the war. Without 
waiting for any constitutional conference the Governments proceeded, in typi- 
cal British fashion, to make a series of ad hoc decisions which secured for the 
Dominions, not only representation at the Peace Conference, but also equal! 
participation in the signing and ratification of the Peace Treaties, and member- 
ship in the League of Nations. 

Once more resort was had to the Crown, and its reserve of powers, unfettered 
by statute law, on which responsible government had drawn so freely in the 
past. In the field of foreign affairs executive action is based on the old common 
law prerogative of the Crown, and thus constitutional conventions could have 
free play. A new doctrine was enunciated by the Dominion Prime Ministers 
in a memorandum circulated by Sir Robert Borden to the British Empire Dele- 

. gation in Paris: “The Crown is the supreme executive in the United Kingdom 
and in all the Dominions, but it acts on the advice of different Ministries within 
different constitutional units.” In accordance with this doctrine the King, act- 
ing constitutionally on the advice of his Dominion Ministers, appointed Domin- ' 
ion plenipotentiaries to the Peace Conferences and for the signing of the trea- 
ties, and likewise ratified the treaties on Dominion advice. 





* A massive demonstration of how the opposites could be reconciled in action, if not in 
theory, was given by the Prime Ministers during the next two years in the more or less 
continuous sessions of the Imperial War Cabinet, and the British Empire Delegation in 
Paris. $ ye 
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Tn the parliamentary debates preceding SEN the Canadian anid South 
African Governments were pressed by the opposition for explanations. They | 
were asked to explain the constitutional basis on which they had proceeded and 
to justify their claim that the Dominions had achieved a new status of “abso- 
lute equality” with other nations. The opposition in each case took the line 
that in fact nothing had changed, since in law the Dominions were still de- 
pendencies, In their replies the Governments relied upon a distinction; to which 
Sir Robert Borden had drawn attention in 1917, between “legal authority and 
constitutional right.” New conventions of the constitution, they argued, had © 
made it no longer constitutional for the King to act for the Dominions, or for 


‘the United Kingdom Parliament to legislate for them, without their advice 


and consent. 

But the argument did not satisfy the opposition in South Africa and Canada.’ 
Australia and New Zealand were quite satisfied with their status, and public 
opinion was suspicious of constitutional change which might weaken the unity 
of the Empire. This feeling was also shared widely in Canada. But on one thing 
all parties in all parts.of the Commonwealth were in agreement—their dislike 
and distrust of anything like a written constitution for the Commonwealth. 
This was a sound political instinct, with a great deal of history behind it—not 
only the history of the British constitution, but also the history of the Common- 
wealth. For the Commonwealth owed its existence to the wisdom of the Colonial 
Office and the Parliament at Westminster in resisting steadily all proposals to 
set out in any act of Parliament a division between Imperial and local powers 
of government. The same instinct prevented the holding of a Constitutional ] 
Conference as proposed in the Resolution of 1917. It also led the British Govern- 
ment to defeat the Irish attempt in 1921 to insert in the Anglo-Irish Agreement 
a definition of Dominion status. And when finally in 1926 the Imperial Confer- 
ence declared the constitutional conventions on which the Commonwealth 
was based, it prefaced its Report by saying it was “of the opinion that nothing 
would be gained by attempting to lay down a Constitution for the British 
Empire.”” Even the degree of definition which that Report gave was regarded’ 
by more than one Commonwealth statesman as “a misguided attempt ... to 
reduce to written terms something which was a matter of the spirit and da of 
the letter.” 8 

Already in 1920, however, it was clear that the solution could be ae a 
statute, nor a constitution, nor a written agreement. It had to be something 
in the nature of a declaration of constitutional right, drawn from, the past 
history of the Commonwealth and projected into the future. It was these con- 
siderations which led to the proposals in my study The British Commonwealth 


7 The Prime Minister of Australia (Mr. Brace), speaking at the opening of the Con- 
ference, said: “It would be disastrous to attempt to lay down something in the nature 
of a written constitution that is going to govern us in the future. It is quite impossible for 
an Empire progressing continually, as we are, to have such a document. If we had had it 
in the past, either it would have been torn up or it would have destroyed the Empire.” 
(Cmd. 2769, 1927.) ‘ 

3 Mr. Mensies in the Australian Commonwealth Parliament in 1937. 
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“of Nations, published in the saa of 1920. The book proposed that the old} i 


distinction between legal power and constitutional right should now be carried | 
to its logical conclusion. The formal unity of the Commonwealth depended on 
the legal authority of the Imperial Crown and Parliament in all parts of the 


‘Commonwealth. The practical exercise of these legal powers had been restricted 


—fenced in, as it were, without being destroyed—by particular declarations 
of constitutional right which had marked each of the main stages in the growth 
of responsible government. What was needed to complete the process was to 
See off these particular declarations by a “general declaration of constitutional 
t”? covering the whole field of government—executive, legislative, and 
radicial, 
Such a declaration, backed by the authority of a Constitutional Conference, 
and with a minimum change in the law, would place the Dominions on a footing 


` of complete constitutional equality with the United Kingdom. At the same time 


it would leave intact the two great instruments by which out of a single state 
a Commonwealth of Nations had been created. Both instruments now served 
and would continue to serve as symbols of its unity; one, the Crown, was the 
historical source, in constitutional theory and law, of the authority of all the 
Governments-of the Commonwealth; the other, the Parliament at West- 
minster, was the source of their Parliaments with all their ee and tra- 
ditions. 

This proposal for a “general declaration of constitutional right” was taken 
up and endorsed by General Smuts in a long memorandum entitled “The Con- 


stitution of the British Commonwealth,” written and privately circulated in : 


the spring of 1921.° It was designed to serve as a blueprint of the Common- 
wealth, as his famous memorandum of December, 1918 had served as the blue- 
print for the League of Nations. A “fundamental alteration” had taken place 
recently in the basis of the British Empire, and a new name should mark this} 
“epoch making departure.” He therefore suggested “a new name for our group,, 
such as the British Commonwealth of Nations.’ His study anticipated not 


only the principles, but also most of the important detail, of the later constitu- 


tional developments, from the declaration of the Imperial Conference of 1926 
to the Statute of Westminster. Delay in the settlement of Dominion status, 
General Smuts urged, was “fraught with grave dangers,” including the danger 
of separatist movements in the Commonwealth. Constitutionally the Dominion 
Parliaments had complete legislative authority, as their governments had com- 
plete executive authority; and Dominion status had received international 


, ° The memorandum was reférred to in speeches by General Hertzog and General 
Smuts in the South African Parliament on March 16, 1927 (Cape Times, March 17); see 
Lowell and Hall, The British Commonwealth of Nations (Boston, 1927), pp. 614-15; C. N. 
Van den Heever, General J. B. M. Herizog (Johannesburg, 1946), pp. 208-21, and N. Man- 
sergh, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, 1981-1989 (London, 1952), pp. 10-15. 

- 10 The “new name” was first used officially in December, 1921 in article 3 of the Anglo- 


. Irish Agreement. Official endorsement by the Commonwealth as a whole dates from the 


1926 Imperial Conference. 
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recognition. But there was as yet no settled practice, and there was still a good ` 
deal of obscurity about the whole position: - ; 


Foreigners find it difficult to understand the unwritten British Constitution, in which 
precedents mould and expand the constitution, and the legal aspect is nothing and the 
constitutional aspect everything. ... Other people find it difficult to grasp the difference 
between legal theory and constitutional practice in the Empire and to see how the law of 
the constitution is moulded and finally abrogated by the practice of the constitution, and 
how, without a change of the law, a British Colony becomes in constitutional fact an inde- 
pendent state. These abstruse matters might be cleared up in some formal way which 
would show the true nature of the Dominion status as distinct from legal archaisms. It has 
been suggested by Mr. Duncan Hall in his interesting book on the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, that a declaration of constitutional rights should be made which would explain | 
the new developments in the Dominion status, remove obscurities, set at rest doubts and 
abrogate what is obsolete—a declaration, in fact, which would become a precedent and a 
most important amendment of the unwritten law of the constitution. Such a declaration 
would set out that, as a matter of constitutional right, the British Parliament has no ` 
legislative power in respect of the Dominions; that the King has no more constitutional 
right of vetoing Dominion Bills than he has in respect of British Bills; and that the King 
in his Dominion Government has in respect of foreign affairs affecting the Dominions the 
same ccnstitutional right that he has as King in his British Government in respect of the 

- United Kingdom. Other points might also be covered by such a declaration, which would 
definitely settle the new constitutional basis on which the Commonwealth rests and ex- ia 
plain that basis to all the world. I heartily endorse Hall’s suggestion which seems to me the” 
easiest constitutional means of settling the international status of the Dominions, without 
changing the unwritten flexible character of the constitution of the British Common- 
wealth. If the suggestion i is adopted, the declaration could be drafted by the Imperial Cabi- 
net, considered and passed by the Impəfial Conference and by them presented to the King 
in a formal address for his acceptance. 


General Smuts then set out in detail the necessary changes in the ER R 
conventions, in the law, and in the machinery of the Commonwealth. A resolu- 
tion which the forthcoming Imperial Conference could put before the dag 
tutional Conference should cover, he suggested: 


the prastical recognition of the equality of statehood of the Dominions with the United > 
Kingdom, and the methods of conference and consultation to be adopted in future in re- } 
spect of common policies and concerns of the Commonwealth. f 
The resolution would provide, inter alia: l 
that legislation of the British Parliament be passed (a) giving power of amendment in re- ' 
spect of their constitutions to the Dominions, (b) extending their legislative jurisdiction 
. beyond their territorial limits, and (c) abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act in its 
application to future Dominion legislation. The resolution should further provide that a 
Declaration of Rights be printed by the Constitutional Conference for the acceptance 
of the King, providing (a) that the British Parliament has no constitutional right of legis- 
lation in respect of the Dominions, (b) that the Royal veto is in the same constitutional 
position in the Dominions as in the United Kingdom, (c) that the Dominions have direct 
access to the Sovereign without the intervention of any British Secretary of State, and (d) 
that the international rights of diplomatic representation of the Dominions is unquestioned. 


Other important proposals included a change in the position of the Governor ,' 
General. He would become “simply and solely a Viceroy, representative of the 
Sovereign,” and would no longer correspond with a British Secretary of State. 


\ l i 
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On the side of machinery General Smuts thought the Commionwealth needed 
“three organs of conference and consultation”: (1) a “quadrennial Common- 
wealth Congress” attended by representatives of parliamentary oppositions as 
well as by Ministers and holding its meetings in rotation round the Common- 
wealth; (2) a “biennial Prime Ministers Conference,” and (3) a “continuous 
Dominions Committee,” to carry on between the Prime Ministers’ meetings, 
aided by a Commonwealth Secretariat. l 

This memorandum, prepared in anticipation of the Imperial Conference of | 
June, 1921, was not published. The idea of a declaration of constitutional right 
was discussed at the conference. But the opening speeches (which were pub- 
lished), had made it clear from the outset that the proposal of 1917 for a con- 
stitutional conference had run foul of the fear of a written- constitution. The 
British and Australian Prime Ministers opposed a special conference, and it was 
decided that “having regard to the constitutional developments since 1917, no i 


advantage is to be gained by holding a constitutional conference.’ By 1925, _ 


however, the attitude of the British Government had changed. The new Secre-' 
tary of State for Dominion Affairs, Mr. L. 8. Amery, was convinced that fruit- 
ful cooperation depended on getting rid of “every last vestige” of inequality, 
and that the next ordinary Imperial Conference was the proper body to deal 
with these matters. “It was to this end that the preparatory work of the 
Dominions Office was for many months directed.” ” 
General Hertzog, who succeeded General Smuts as Prime Minister’ studied 
the Smuts memorandum in 1926, and, his biographer says, was “struck with the 
similarity of the views there expressed to his own.” In speeches and letters be- 
fore the meeting of the Imperial Conference of 1926, he pressed for a declaration) 
of the constitutional rights of the Dominions, which (as he put it in a letter to] 
Mr. Amery) would clear up “the fundamental facts of the Dominions’ inde-! 
pendent status and make those known to the world.” When the Conference 
opened he presented a long draft declaration round which the discussions of the 
Inter-Imperial Relations Committee revolved.™ After much exchange of drafts 
and counterdrafts, and discussions between the Prime Ministers and the other 
members of the Committee, the text of the Declaration emerged in the pub- 
lished Report of the Committee with the single, famous sentence in italics de- 
fining the “position” and “relation” of Great Britain and the Dominions: 


Their position and mutual relations may readily be defined. They are autonomous Com- 


munities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in : 


u Cmd. 1474, 1921. , 

2 L. S. Amery, Thoughts on the Constitution, 2nd ed. (London, 1953), p. 128. 

n See Van den Heever, op. cit., who gives texts of the drafts. His account (followed by 
Mansergh) places all the emphasis on Hertsog’s role and none on the most important part 
played by the Dominions Office. For an authoritative account of the 1926 Conference, see 
Amery, My Political Life (cited in note 1), Vol. 2, Ch. 12. Mr. Amery (to whom I am in- 
debted for an advance copy of his chapter and for valuable comments on the present 
article) reveals that the italics used in the Declaration of 1926 were due to a typographical 
slip; they caused the sentence to be quoted frequently out of context, thus overemphasiz- 
ing the negative aspects of the Declaration. Speeches in 1926 referring to the “declaration 
of constitutional right” include: Hertzog, Cape Times, May 17, December 8, 14; Rand 
Daily Mail, December 21; and Smuts, in Union Parliament, May 29. 
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any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


This sentence was true of the Commonwealth in 1926 and still is today. One 
of the states that agreed to it (now the Republic of Ireland) is no longer a 
member of the Commonwealth. Another, after a further constitutional evolu- 
tion, emerged as two new members of the Commonwealth, India and Pakistan. 
For India, and soon perhaps Pakistan, the phrase “somon allegiance to the | 
the Grown” should read “the common symbol of the Crown.” A complete | 
historical commentary on the Declaration would take in the constitutional his- 
tory of the Commonwealth that led up to it, and the steps that implemented it 
in the subsequent years. It would deal with the statutes, the voluminous re- 
ports of expert committees and conferences, the thousands of unpublished dis. 
patches and telegrams exchanged by the governments, together with a mass of 
records of negotiations, understandings, and agreed procedures. 

This history cannot yet be written. But when it is written—in a later period 
and climate—there will be, I venture to suggest, much change in perspectives 
and in our contemporary judgments. The role of some of the leaders and the 
countries they led will look different. Canada, under the leadership of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King, will appear from the records to have been less interested in the 
twenties and thirties in constitutional issues and matters of status, and much 
more concerned about the positive sides of the Commonwealth than may have 
seemed at the time.'® The voice and counsel of New Zealand, often dismissed 
at the time as a mere immature echo of Britain, may seem to have been more 
mature and wise, more consistently realistic and constructive in its attitude to _ 
the Commonwealth and its place in world affairs, than that of any other Domin- 
ion. Under General Hertzog South Africa, on whose soil fate had sown some 
dragon’s teeth, will be judged to have been even more preoccupied with and 
legalistic about questions of status, but at the same time much more helpful 
and cooperative towards its fellow Commonwealth members, than it seemed 
to contemporaries. As for Eiré in this period, the full extent of her cold pas- 
sion to be free of England, at no matter what cost to the Commonwealth, will 
be revealed. 

But perhaps the greatest valuo will come from the massive syden 
showing that the active builder of the mature Commonwealth was more Brit- 
ain than the Dominions. For the evidence will demonstrate the use made by 
all the members of her great political experience, her vision and faith in the 
Commonwealth idea; it will show her great and ceaseless activity in' playing 
the rols of coordinating element—consulting with her fellow members, ascer- 
taining their views, informing them of hers, negotiating, conciliating, main- 
. taining with them over the years a vast aynam of communications with scores 


u Cmd. 2768. 

1 Above all the Statute of Westminster on which Professor Wheare’s Statute sof West- 
minster and Dominion Status, 5th ed. (London, 1953) is the authoritative study. 

16 E.g., in the thirties. In 1926 the Canadian Prime Minister did not come to the Con- 
ference prepared to raise the issue of status. See Canadian Parliamentary Debates, aera 
29, 1927, p. 1742, and Amery’s chapter (cited in note 1). 
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of thousands of dispatches and telegrams. And, in a natural shifting and matur- 
ing of values, the history of status will shrink back into a shorter chapter making 
room for the more positive aspects—association, cooperation, things done 
together, solidarity in time of trouble. 


MI 


_ Having stated the negations, the things that the Commonwealth is not, the 
Prime Ministers in 1926 hastened to add that this was only part. of the truth. 
About the rest of the truth, however, they had little to say, except that: 

The British Empire is not founded upon negations. It depends essentially, if not for- 
mally, on positive ideals. Free institutions are ita life blood. Free cooperation is its in- 
strument.... n fe ` i 

The last words turned back to the phrase in the Declaration: “freely associ- 
ated,” to which General Hertzog had clung all through the negotiations as the 
essence of the Commonwealth. In fact, all the essential phrases except one were 
qualified by the word “free” or “freely.” The one exception was the phrase 
about the Crown, where there was unity without qualification. For the rest 
the changes are rung on freedom: freedom from a written constitution; freedom 
in association,and_ cooperation; freedom from formal machinery, procedures, 
institutions; freedom from treaties or alliances; freedom from written guaran- 
tees of mutual assistance. The words of the Commonwealth’s own leaders seem 
thus to justify at first;sight the observation of the constitutionalist who searches 
this constellation in vain for the normal and familiar signs of structure. He 
‘reports a seeming void, with no lines of structure visible between the members; 


vo 


though he notes that the individual members of the constellation have far- ' 


reaching written contracts with other nations—all save one of them with the 
United Nations, Britain and Canada with NATO, Australia and New Zealand 
with the United States in ANZUS. 

Yet structure there is, and much of it. Although it is unusually informal and 


fluid, it is definite enough to require the 400 pages of concise and authoritative _ 


description which it has received in a recent book.!? And that book still left 
chapters unwritten. Perhaps they cannot be written, since fluid institutions 
and processes, like those of the Commonwealth, do not leave much in the way 
of fossilized remains for the student of their history. One of the difficulties is 
that the Commonwealth does not transact its business in the glare of publicity 
which marks the United Nations or American government. Its business goes on 
in closed conferences of Prime Ministers, heads of departments, parliamentary 
meetings, in endless committees and “working parties,” in continuous streams 
of dispatches and telegrams from which leakages are very rare. About this 
large-scale internal system of communications by dispatches, telegrams, and 
circulation of confidential working papers, minutes, and reports, the student 


Y Héather J. Harvey, Consuliation and Cooperation in the Commonwealth (London, 


1953). ; ' 
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can find little information. He might note -the statement of the Dominions 
Secretary in the House of Commons after the Munich crisis in 1938, that in the 
first ten months of 1938 no less than 398 circular telegrams had been sent to 
the Dominions on foreign affairs, some 150 of them in the month of September 
‘alone. But the statement gives him no information about telegrams: that were 
not circular or about dispatches. It says nothing of the volume of incoming 
telegrams and dispatches from the Dominions; and it is silent about the num- 
bers of telegrams circulating in many other series, such as defense, treaty rela- 
tions, constitutional relations, economic and financial questions. Nor is much 
information available about the constant, but little advertised, circulation of 
key personnel within the Commonwealth, the movement of Ministers, officials, 
members of Parliament, and officers of the armed forces. Most of the key people 
`- know each other, meet not infrequently, are in constant touch with opposite 
numbers, and are accustomed to team work. l 

Even a family cannot conduct its affairs without some rules. The Common- ' 
wealth has such rules, even if most of them are unwritten. Something is done, 
or is not done; it is not cricket. A few basic rules have been recorded in resolu- 
tions of conferences of Prime Ministers. And the rules in some cases have been 
circulated to the governments and ratified by them, for example, in matters , 
concerning relations with other countries, and especially the negotiation, si 
ture, and ratification of treaties. The basic rule in foreign relations is that the’ 
governments must keep each other informed. No agreements should be negoti- 
ated with a foreign government without consideration of their possible effect 
' on other members of the Commonwealth or on the Commonwealth as a whole. 
A government should inform the other members well in advance of any such ` 
negotiations, so that if any one of them considers that its interests are affected, r 
there is time for it to express its views or, if need be, to join in the negotiations.. 
Whore several governments are taking part in negotiations at the same time, 
there should be the fullest possible exchange of views before and during the 
negotiations. One member must not involve another in any active obligations 
without first obtaining its assent.!8 Such rules are simple enough, but a study of 
their application, of the glosses on them, of treaty procedure as it has actually 
developed, of the “case law” that has grown up over the years, r fill a 
substantial yolume. f 

At the heart of the family system of the Commonwealth is a Andania 
assumption of mutual sid in time of trouble. This is nothing written down in 
any charter, covenant, or tresty. It is what an Australian Prime Minister once 
called “an unwritten treaty of mutual guarantee.”!? Britain has stated on a i 
number of occasions in the past that she would go to the aid of a member of the 
Commonwealth if attacked. Other members of the Commonwealth have . 
acted on the same assumption of mutual aid, and have joined with Britain in | 

a common front against an aggressor. It is part of the freedom of the Common- 


18 Cmd. 2768, 1926 and cmd. 1987, -1923. 
19 Mr. Bruce in the Australian Parliament, August 3, 1926. 
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jrealth that neutrality is possible; but it may be assumed that neutrality in a, 
‘Commonwealth war is incompatible with continued membership in the 
‘Commonwealth. The members who joined in the war in 1939 had made no.” 
_ pledges and no secret agreements. But it was not for nothing that in the years 
before 1939, when the Dominions were establishing direct diplomatic arrange- 
ments with foreign countries, each such appointment was prefaced by a stand- 
ard agreed notification to the foreign government concerned. The notification 
stated that the arrangement did not mean any departure from the principle of . 
f the “diplomatic unity” of the Commonwealth, “that is to say, the principle 
* of consultative. cooperation amongst all His Majesty’s Representatives, as 
amongst His Majesty’s Governments themselves, in matters of common con- 
cern.” All the governments, before the war, had prepared in concert a ‘‘war 
book,” setting out the steps required for coordinated action in case of war. 
Except in Dublin, the war books were all taken out and acted upon simul- 
taneously in all the capitals of the Commonwealth, as the governments, one 
after another, made their separate decisions to fight. 

In all the parliaments, in September 1939, there was discussion. There was 
parliamentary unanimity itt Great Britain, Australia, and New Zealand, and 
in Canada only a single adverse vote. In South Africa there was a decisive 
majority for what was, as General Smuts put it to Parliament, a decision of 
interest and ethics: “We should do the proper thing and align ourselves with 

. our friends.” There was again a high degree of parliamentary unanimity in the 
Commonwealth when it once more was faced with aggressive war in Korea 
in July, 1950. 

In an article published in this Rrevisw in 1942 (Vol. 36, pp. 1128-35) an 
account was given of “the Community of the Parliaments of the British Com- 
monwealth,” as it existed in that year. Since the war this unique community 
of parliamentarians has greatly expanded. A new description, “the Common- 
wealth of 100 Parliaments,” will soon be justified. Already the total number of 
parliaments, including all those with an elected or unofficial majority, is close 
on 90. The number of parliaments which have branches of the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association is now over fifty and increases steadily year by 
year. In 1949 the parliaments gave their relationship a. more. definite form by 
setting up regular organs: the Commonwealth Parliamentary Council, meeting 

We at least once @ year, and a General Meeting which is convened during the 
biennial Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference. The organization has, 
mirabile dictu, a written constitution and a permanent secretariat. These bodies _ 
constitute the first pieces of regular machinery, jointly provided and jointly 
financed by the Commonwealth parliaments themselves, for regular consulta- 
tions between them. This machinery has been in full operation since 1950. 
The regular Parliamentary Conferences, attended by upward of 100 delegates 
from some fifty parliaments, and the Council meetings attended by some 25 
members, are held each time in another capital of the Commonwealth." The ' 


20 Thus in form and substance the parliamentary machinery of the Commonwealth 
now goes beyond the “Commonwealth Congress” envisaged by General Smuts in 1921, 
e 


ap 
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OTA afford an opportunity for the parliamentarians of the Conaoswehi 


_ to know their Commonwealth. In the meetings and the extensive visits in which 


the delegates live and travel together, they get to know, to respect, and usually 
to like each other. The meetings air differences in frank talk in private. They 
never end in regolutions or formulae. But out of all this comes a good deal of 
friendship and greater like-mindedness. In such meetings there is, as the writer 
can bear witness, a feeling of belonging together. At the last Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Conference in Ottawa in September, 1952, all the delegations, 
including those of India and Pakistan, spoke in terms of the “family of the 
Commonwealth.” The use of the term “family” by parliamentarians of all the 


' different countries and colonies of the greater Commonwealth began at the 


first full parliamentary conference held after the war in 1948. A scene witnessed 
then in the banqueting hall of Edinburgh Castle was that of a hundred Com- 
monwealth parliamentarians with arms linked singing “Auld Lang Syne” to 
the sound of bagpipes, and closing with ““God Save The King.” The Common- 
wealth has never tried to set up & Commonwealth Parliament, as a year later 
at Strasbourg Europe was beginning to do. Its aim has been rather to create a 
community of parliamentarians. 

It was significant that the first great ceremony on ‘the eve of the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth, was the entertainment of the Queen, the new “Head of the 
Commonwealth” and “Head of the Family,” at a luncheon given to her on May | 
27, 1953 in Westminster Hall by the representatives of over fifty Common- } 
wealth parliaments, acting through the Commonwealth Parliamentary Council | 
and Association. Six of the Prime Ministers were present. This, too, was a family / 
gathering, in which that term was used frequently; and there was all the spirit, 
and the absence of formality, appropriate to such a gathering. To witness such 
an event is to be reminded how far-reaching are the symbols of unity in the 
Commonwealth. For government in each part of the Commonwealth save 
India is government of the Queen and Parliament; so that constitutionally the 
parliamentarians, including the Ministers of the Crown, who met in this gather- 
ing in the Hall of Rufus, were members of a body corporate. In theory the body 
corporate under the Crown includes the people. When the Prime Minister of 
Australia (Mr. Menzies) describes the Commonwealth in the phrase: ‘We are 
one people,” he has in mind the wider body corporate formed by all those within 
the allegiance. And both bodies share the common symbol of the Crown and are 
united not only by common tradition but by identification with the symbol and 
the person of the sovereign—each of the Commonwealth communities within 
itself, and the Members of the Commonwealth to each other. Thus the Cana- 
dian Prime Minister greeted: Mr. Churchill in Ottawa in January, 1952 with the 
words: 

The Crown is more than the symbol of our association in the British Ciena ; 


it is also the symbol of unity in each of our nations. It is in the name of our common 
King that we discharge in both countries the résponsibilities of government, 


See discussion on an Imperial Assembly in Hall, The British Commonwealth of Nations _ 
(London, 1920), pp. 306-15. 
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Not many days later (February 7) on the death of the King and the accession 
of the new Queen, Mr. Churchill said: 

The Crown has become the mysterious link, indeed I may say the magic link, which 
unites our loosely bound but strongly interwoven Commonwealth of Nations, states and 
Traces. 


, The Commonwealth is “strongly interwoven” by such intangibles that Sir 
_V Winston Churchill, who knows the uses and meanings of words, speaks of them 
as “mysterious” ad “magic” and, in the passage cited above, as “deep tides.” 
General Smuts, who also knew the meaning of words, spoke of the Common- 
wealth in the Union Parliament as not held together like empires in the past 
iby law and sovereign authority: “Here is an entirely new condition—no central 
‘force, but psychology, which is more powerful, the soul of a group of nations.” 
Important material for a case study in the use of symbols in the Common- 
wealth is to be found in the Christmas broadcasts which were begun by King 
George V in 1982 and carried on by George VI and now by Queen Elizabeth. 
Such linking of all the Commonwealth peoples by radio occurs on other oc- 
casions, and the Queen has made a number of such broadcasts in recent years. 
In the ceremony of the Coronation the oath was a pledge made directly to the 
peoples, heard by them all and witnessed by many on ‘television and in films. 
In the Christmas broadcasts the symbols of the Crown and of the family are 
closely interwoven. 
The broadcast of King or Queen is prefaced always by the Christmas Journey 
in which the British Broadcasting Corporation conducts its listeners round the 
‘Commonwealth. In the Journey the audience travels from country to country, 
from one typical family to another, until in the words of thé announcer it com- 
pletes the circuit of the “family of the Commonwealth.” For a whole hour link is 
added to link until the idea emerges clearly of the Commonwealth as a union of 
individual families. Then the Journey ends with the announcement of the 


“Head of the Family, Her Majesty the Queen.” The King spoke, as the Queen ` 


now speaks, in the double role of Head of the Commonwealth and Head of the 
Royal Family. The Queen comes to each listening family as Head of the Com- 
monwealth Family, and of her own pérsonal family, which thus becomes the 
central and representative family of the Commonwealth. The Sovereign speaks 
always in terms of Christmas as the festival of the home: “From my home to 
yours,” “to you in your homes.” Thus the Commonwealth as a family of na- 
tions in the older sense is reinforced by the newer conception of the Common- 
wealth as a union of individual families gathered around the Queen. The sym- 
bols of Crown and family are not of course identical or of equal force in all 
parts of the Commonwealth. The symbols are joined together on such occasions 
in a natural response to the listeners who have joined them together consciously 
in their own minds. Eyewitness accounts of what happens on such occasions, 
in audiences large and small, all agree that those who share both the event and 
the symbols become visibly a more closely knit community. They are drawn 
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together by the process of identification with the same objects and. PEE EN 
“Symbol” as defined in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, ‘is the term given to a 
visible object representing to the mind the semblance of something: which is 
not shown but realized by association with it.” (The object need not be visible; 
it is enough if a word or emblem suggests an idea or an image to the mind.) 
What in the case of the Commonwealth is the “something which is not shown 
but realized by association’’? It is a complex of memory, experience, and tradi- 
tion drawn from the past of the peoples of the Commonwealth, which they 
carry forward in the present in their minds, suffused with emotion and senti- 
ment. Statesmen have simpler words for it; as Burke: “My hold of the Colonies 
is in the close affection which grows from common names, from kindred blood, 
from similar privileges and equal protection. These are ties which, though light 
as air, are as strong as links of iron.” Or as Lord Balfour put it in words found 
on his desk after his death. 
Whence comes the cchesion of the Brit. Emp.? 
1) Patriotism. Loyalty. Custom. 
2) Religion. Race, Pride in various manifestations. 
Habit. Language. : 
Mere law is the weakéat of all bonda.” 

The political and institutional structure of the Commonwealth has been į 
built, and continues to develop, round this living core of tradition and culture. | 
The enlarged Commonwealth, if-it' is to endure, will have to add its ideas, ' 
traditions, and symbols to the common stock. A society which fails to-preserve 
its historical core of tradition, or to adapt it to new circumstances, cannot 
long endure. For the older Commonwealth, which continues, with its.cohesion 
little affected, within the larger Commonwealth, such master symbols as Crown 
and Family will retain their force. For an Asian Republic within the Common- t 
wealth such a phrase as “Head of the Commonwealth” has less meaning. If 
one asks a well informed Indian what is the content of the phrase, he is likely to 
‘answer: “It means Nehru. The trusted leader says it is good, and therefore the j 
people accept it.” Symbols are never static; and they take hold only if they serve - 
a purpose. If there is a persistent will to build up a larger Commonwealth, addi- 
tional symbols will, indeed must, be found. For the elimination of the Crown as 
a constitutional link between certain Members and the rest of the Common- 
wealth—a step which once taken can never be retraced—is likely to prove in the 
long run a far more serious cause of disunity than has yet been realizéd. 

General Smuts, in the memorandum cited above, suggested as part of his 
proposals that “some great symbol should mark the equal statehood of the 
Dominions and their entry among the nations of the world. This could best be 
done by their adoption of a distinctive national flag for each in addition to the 
Union Jack or other common symbol of imperial unity and allegiance.” It is 
significant that a suggestion for a Commonwealth flag, as an additional. Com- 


2 Burke, Speech on Conciliation with America, 1775. 

2 The Times (London), Dec. 14, 1936. For a recent discussion of the significance of tra- 
dition see the symposium “Tradition i in Culture and Politics,” Part I, ai, Vol. 2, 
pp. 1-65 (Sept., 1953). 
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oe symbol of unity, was EN (in private AE E by a leading 
Indian parliamentarian during the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference 
“at Ottawa last year. 


V 

These reflections lead to a new conception which is put forward as possibly 
a useful clue for studies on the nature and meaning of the Commonwealth. 
It is put forward with some risk of misunderstanding—partly because it is too 
complex to be presented fully in a short article, without the necessary qualifi- 
cations and explanations; and partly because within the Commonwealth it may 
seem merely to be a statement of the obvious, since it expresses unspoken as- 
sumptions. In Commonwealth countries with somewhat different assumptions; 
and in countries outside the Commonwealth, the conception may not at first 
carry conviction. 

It may be prefaced by an historical comment. A political system like the 
United States consists of two essential elements, ideological and institutional. 
The institutional structure, the constitutional and governmental machinery, 
is controlled and regulated by the ideological element—the political ideas, 
doctrines, and beliefs of the people, their historical traditions, and the complex 
of political symbols, which are both channels of communication and bonds of 
union within the system. Political unity results from the constant flow, through 
these channels, of ideas and symbols, of communications both vertically be- 
tween leaders and people, and horizontally amongst the people themselves. ' 

The American Union began with a revolution: which destroyed important 
common symbols. The union of the Commonwealth evolved without revolt 
tion. It kept its symbols intact. The central thread of its history is the process! 
of broadening its common traditions and symbols, especially that of the Crown 
and the Family. Its history is that of an expanding unity. The emerging nations 
developed together their common heritage of political and legal ideas, institu- 
tions, procedures, and symbols. Thus great changes were possible in the con- 
stitutional structure without breach of essential unity of thought or purpose, 
or the weakening of common symbols. 

The Commonwealth thus remained rich in common ideas and traditions, 
similar political institutions and procedures, and common symbols. It was 
able to reduce its legal structure on the constitutional side almost to the vanish- 
ing point; but on the other hand it was able to build up new common institu- 
tions or procedures of an extremely fluid kind which depend for their efficiency 
on the strength of its common ideas and its effective system of communica- 
tions. 

The United States substituted a massive political structure for the loose 
` bonds that the Revolution destroyed. It replaced the Crown—which through 
the allegiance had provided the sole basis for any common citizenship amongst 
the 13 Colonies—by a Flag, a Constitution, and federal institutions. To these 
impersonal symbols the people, by a popular myth-making process, added a 
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personal symbol—Uncle Sam. Fer the new eae a its symbols to become: °. 
deeply rooted in the national traditions, a century was needed. ‘One result of 
the whole process is that the United States has a stronger emphasis, in its 
governmental structure, on precise-legal definitions and procedures than _,oc- 
curs in any other of the English-speaking countries. 

The conception to which this historical comment serves as preface may be 
stated simply. The Commonwealth owes its historical continuity, its unity, and 
its successful functioning largely to the following facts: The governing elements 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, the groups in each state which carry 
on the work of government—the Ministers of the Crown, the members of 
Parliament, the law officers, the members of the civil services and of the armed 
forces—are linked together in corporate fellowship by common ideas, traditions, 
feelings, ideals, and interests, and by the common symbols which both signify 
and cement their unity. The Crown in whose name (save in India) governments 
govern, parliaments legislate, officials and members of the armed forces act, 
and to which the individual renders allegiance, serves both as a master symbol 
of unity, and as a corporate link between the governments and peoples of the 
Commonwealth, and the vast community of individual British subjects or Com- 
monwealth citizens. 

If the study of this theme needed a text, it could well be the words of Burke, 
who as much as any was the spiritual father of the British Commonwealth: 

Do not dream that your letters of office, and your instructions and your suspending 
clauses are the things that hold together the great contexture of this mysterious whole. 
These things do not make your government. Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, 
it is the spirit of the communion that gives all their life and efficacy to them. All this, I 
know well enough, will sound wild and chimerical to those vulgar and mechanical poli- 
ticians who think that nothing exists but what is gross and material. But to men truly 
initiated and rightly taught, these ruling and master principles, which in the opinion of 
such men as I have mentioned have no substantial existence, are in truth everything and 
all in all. 


z Sea Philip D. Jordan, Uncle Sam of America (St. Paul, 1953). 
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The structure of the British Commonwealth of Nations is peculiar. If it did 
not exist, you could not invent it. Its peculiarities reveal themselves at once 
if we try to find an answer to what looks like a fairly simple question, namely: 
How do we know whether a country is inside the Commonwealth or outside it? 
This question has never been very easy to answer. It is not enough to say that 
a country is within the Commonwealth if it is one of the Queen’s dominions. 
That is quite true so far as it goes. It covers the cases of such important coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth as the United Kingdom itself, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Pakistan, Ceylon, and the British West Indian 
Colonies. But it will not suffice to describe the position of such countries as 
Malaya, or Nigeria, or Uganda, or the Gold Coast, or Kenya, or Tanganyika. 

` Large parts or all of the territories of these countries are not part of the Queen’s 
dominions, strictly speaking. They are either protected states (as in Malaya) 
or protectorates (as in most of the African territories) or, as in the case of 
Tanganyika, Trust Territories under the United Nations. What we must say of 
these countries of the Commonwealth is not that they are part of the Queen’s 
dominions but that they are under the Queen’s protection or jurisdiction. | 

Until a few years ago it was possible to say of all the countries of the Com- - 
monwealth that they were either part of the, King’s dominions or under the 
protection and jurisdiction of the King. India consisted for the greater part 
of territory that was part of the King’s dominions but it contained also an 
important part—the Indian Native States—whose territory was not part of 
the King’s dominions but whose rulers were under the protection of the King. 
We can see, however, that the distinguishing mark of countries in the Common- 
wealth was some connection with the Crown; their government was carried on 
_ under the Crown, in the name of the King, within the jurisdiction of the King. 
- To adopt the words of the Report of the Imperial Conference of 1926, the coun- 

- tries of the Commonwealth were*all ‘united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown.” There were a few border-line cases, like the New Hebrides, a con- 
dominium in which the King’s jurisdiction was shared with another sovereign 
(in this case France), or Hire (after 1937), where government was not carried 
on in the King’s name but where some place was still found for the King in 

‘the conduct of the country’s external affairs. But though there might be 
doubts about cases, there was no doubt about the criterion. The test was the 
relationship to the Crown and where doubts arose, they were doubts about 
whether in a particular case the relationship existed. , 

Although this sort of answer worked quite well until a few years ago, it will 
suffice no longer. It is true that it still applies to all the countries of. the Com- 
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monwealth except one, but since that one contains three times’as.many - 
people as all the others put together it is plain that an answer which fails to 
take account of it, fails altogether. India is undoubtedly a country of the. 
Commonwealth. India, equally without doubt, does not regard itself as a-part 
of the Queen’s dominions nor under the jurisdiction of the Crown;) it-does not 
owe allegiance to the Crown, directly or indirectly; its government is not 
carried on in the name of the Queen. India, since January 26, 1951, when its 
present Constitution was proclaimed, has been a republic. By what sign now 
‘are we able to determine whether a country is inside the Commonwealth or 
. outside it? Is there a common sign? Or are there different signs? 

Let us pause for a moment to ask whether we are entitled to be asking this 
sort of question. Why should there be a sign or symbol? Is there any reason in 
logic or experience why countries which are linked together in a Commonwealth 
should exhibit some sign or symbol of the link? Why is it not enough for a 
country to say: “I am a country of the Commonwealth” and for the other 
countries of the Commonwealth to say: ‘Yes, you are”? Surely that is enough. 
You can belong to a club which has no badge, either because its members do 
not want a badge or because they cannot agree about the design. Or you can 
belong to a club which has a badge, but you may not choose to wear it. It is 
no necessary consequence of the Commonwealth that it should have a sign 
or signs. The association is distinct from any signs or symbols of the association. 
It seems necessary to assert these rather obvious points because it is often 
assumed that unless the Commonwealth exhibits some sign or symbol, some 
badge which all its countries wear, it cannot really: be a Commonwealth; it 
must have disintegrated. There is no logic behind this assertion. 

_ Having cleared this misconception away, it is proper to go on to say that in 
fact the countries of the Commonwealth have, up to now, chosen to exhibit 

& sign or symbol of their association, though they were not logically required 
to do so, and this sign or symbol is the Crown or} as some of them would 
prefer to say, the Queen. It is possible to say, therefore, that the criterion of 
whether a country is inside the Commonwealth or outside it is now whether 
it recognizes the Queen as the symbol of its association with the other countries 
in the Commonwealth, and, as such, the Head of the Commonwealth. And 
this sign distinguishes India no less than the other countries of the Common- 
wealth. But for India there is no question of the jurisdiction of the Queen; it is 
the Queen as a symbol only which India, recognizes. The Queen or the Crown 
means in law and in practice a great deal more in the other countries of the 
Commonwealth than it does in India, but in all the countries it means at 
least this—the symbol of association. 

The position becomes a little clearer when we recall the steps India took 
when it contemplated setting up a republican constitution. At a meeting of the 
Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth, held in London in April, 1949, India 


1 Sir Ivor Jennings believes that the territories which were formerly part of British 
India still remain dominions of the Crown technically. See W. I. Jennings and C. M. 
Young, Constitutional Laws of the Commonwealth (Oxford, 1952), p. 148. 
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‘informed the other governments of the Commonwealth of the intention of the 
Indian people that under the naw Constitution which is about to be adopted, 
India shall become a sovereign independent Republic.” To this statement 
of intention the government of India added an expression of a wish. It “de- 
clared and affirmed India’s desire to continue her full membership of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations.” India wished, in spite of intending no longer to owe 
allegiance to the Crown or to be a part of the King’s dominions, to continue 


to be a Commonwealth country. And then it took a further step, not log- , 


ically necessary, as I have tried to argue, but not less important on that 
account. The government declared India’s “acceptance of the King as the 
symbol of the free association of its [the Commonwealth’s] independent member 
nations and, as such, the Head of the Commonwealth.” So much for India’s 
side of the arrangement. It wished to be a Commonwealth country still; it 
was prepared to have a symbol of its association and it was prepared to accept 
the King as that symbol. 

On the other side, the other governments of the Commonwealth declared 
that they accepted and recognized ‘India’s continuing membership in accord- 
ance with the terms of this declaration.” At the same time they asserted that 
the basis of their own membership was not thereby changed. The Crown or. 
the King might be no more than a symbol of association to India, but it con- 
tinued to mean what it had always meant to the other countries. They remained 
part of the King’s dominions or under the King’s protection or jurisdiction as 
before. A study of the declaration of this Commonwealth Conference of 1949 
illustrates clearly, I believe, the distinction between the association of the 
Commonwealth and the symbol of that association, though it illustrates 
also that, so far as India was concerned, there was to be a connection between 
the two in the person of the King as Head of the Commonwealth. 


II 


A word has crept into the exposition of the last three paragraphs which de- 
serves some more explicit treatment and that is the word “Member.” In the 
declaration of the Commonwealth Conference of 1949, reference was made to 
India’s “full membership of the Commonwealth of Nations” and to the 
other independent “Members” of the Commonwealth. Now a Member of the 
Commonwealth is not the same thing as a country of the Commonwealth. In 
the current terminology of Commonwealth affairs, it is customary to speak of 
each distinct political unit in the Commonwealth as a country of the Common- 
wealth, and the term applies as much to the United Kingdom and India 
as to Australia, Canada, Pakistan, Jamaica, Malaya, or Nigeria. All told 
there are about 50 countries of the Commonwealth, each with its own govern- 
ment, usually under a governor or governor-general representing the Queen. 
It is only the fully-self-governing countries of the Commonwealth that are 
described as “Members” and there are eight of them—the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. All the other countries of the Common- 
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wealth fall short, in a greater or lesser degree, of full self-government, some 
like Southern Rhodesia, Jamaica, the Gold Coast, or Nigeria coming close to 
self-government, others like Bechuanaland or Somaliland being further away 
from autonomy. Most of the non-self-governing countries of the Common- 
wealth are dependent in some degree upon the United Kingdom, but some 
others depend upon other Members, as New Guinea does upon Australia, for 
example. It is agreed, however, that all are entitled to aspire towards self- 
government and independence, and that it is the essence of the Commonwealth 
to become some day an association in which it will be not only a Commonwealth 
of countries but a Commonwealth of Members i in which no country is dependent 
upon any other country. 

The eight Members of the Commonwealth stand, then, upon an equal footing 

with each other. They are sovereign, independent nations, or, to quote again 
from words used in the Declaration of the Imperial Conference of 1926, they 
are “in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs.” The position of these self-governing countries in the Common- 
wealth is different from that of the others. They can be described .again in 
the words of the Declaration of 1926 as “freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” This means that, being self-governing, 
they are in a position to be self-determining, and they are free either to associate 
with or dissociate from the Commonwealth. What India did openly and de- 
liberately in 1949 other members have done implicitly or explicitly upon their 
attainment of independence. 
It does not follow from this that, because the self-governing Members of 
the Commonwealth are freely associated, the non-self-governing countries of - 
the Commonwealth are held within it by force. It would, in fact, be rare to 
find in the dependent countries of the Commonwealth any strong body of 
political opinion aiming at leaving the Commonwealth. But there are strong 
movements for self-government and when self-government comes it brings 
with it the right to decide whether the country shall stay within the Common- 
wealth or not. That is the meaning of the free association of the Members of 
the Commonwealth. 

It is in the light of this free association of the self-governing Members of the 
Commonwealth that the Queen as the symbol of their free association and, as 
such, the Head of the Commonwealth, must be considered. In this symbolic 
sense, the Queen or the Monarchy is an essential institution and the only es- 
sential institution of the Commonwealth as a whole. A country in the Common- 
wealth, then, displays this badge of its association, and by this mark you can 
tell that it is in the Commonwealth and not outside. 


2 


IU 


While it is absolutely valid to say of the Members of the Commonwealth, 
that they are equal in status, each independent of the other, that they are ~ 
freely associated and that they recognize the Queen as the symbol of this free 
association, and, as such, Head of the Commonwealth, it Would be misleading 
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to leave it at that. For in this unity there is a diversity, a variety, and an in- . 
dividuality which give meaning to the unity. 

The diversity in unity can nowhere be better illustrated than in the matter 

of the Royal Style and Titles. It is apparent that if the Members of the 
Commonwealth agree that they will have a common symbol of their association 
and if that symbol is a monarch, it is a matter of common concern to them all 
who the monarch is to be and what that monarch is to be called. In other words, 
they are commonly concerned in the law touching the Succession to the Throne 
and the Royal Style and Titles. They recognized this many years ago and con- 
sequently at the Imperial Conference of 1930 they resolved that “inasmuch as 
the Crown is the symbol of the free ‘association of the Members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and as they are united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, it would be in accord with the established constitutional position . 
of all the Members of the Commonwealth in relation to one another that any: 
alteration in the law touching the Succession to the Throne or the Royal Style 
and Titles shall hereafter require the assent as well of the parliaments of all 
the Dominions as of the parliament of the United Kingdom.” This declaration 
was later approved by the parliaments of all the Members of the Common- 
wealth and it finds a place in the preamble to the Statute of Westminster, 
1931. This declaration, however, is not a rule of law; it is a usage’or con- 
vention of the Commonwealth which is accepted as binding in practice by all 
the Members. It has been followed on all the subsequent occasions upon which 
changes in the law of Succession and in the Royal Style and Titles were under- 
taken. 
. When the declaration was made in 1930 the Royal Title ran: “George V, by 
the grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond 
the seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” It will be noticed 
that this title (which was proclaimed in this form in 1927) by its reference to 
“Ireland” avoided mention of the fact that Ireland was divided between the 
Irish Free State, at that time a Member of the Commonwealth, and Northern 
Ireland, which formed part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
N orthern Ireland. The title adopted a compromise ¢ on Ireland which did not 
please everybody. 

The first change in this title was undertaken in 1948 when, as a result of the 
Indian Independence Act of 1347, India and Pakistan were set up as inde- 
pendent Members of the Commonwealth. But the grant of independence 
naturally made the title of “Emperor of India” rather out of date. It was de- 
cided consequently to remove this phrase from the Royal Titles. The ‘parlia- 
ments of all the Members of the Commonwealth agreed that this should be 
done,? and it was accordingly carried out by proclamation on June 22, 1948. 

When India decided to become a republic and when in 1949 the King’s 
position as Head of the Commonwealth was explicitly recognized, it became 
. ‘Clear that further changes in the Royal Title would be needed. The accession 
of Queen Elizabeth on February 6, 1952 brought the opportunity to consider 


1 Ree statement of Mr. Attlee, the Prime Minister, in House of Commons Debates, 
Vol. 42 col. 2379. 
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the position. Already some Members, in proclaiming the Queen’s accession, 
showed that they were ready for changes, but the variety in the forms which 
they adopted in their proclamations showed. the diversity of the Common- 
wealth once more. In London the government of the United Kingdom described 
the Queen as “Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God, Queen of this 


` Realm and'of all Her other Realms and Territories, Head of the Common- 


wealth, Défender of the Faith.” The phrase “Head of the Commonwealth” 
was used also in the proclamations issued in Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan - 
and Ceylon. India issued no proclamation but the Prime Minister addressed’ 
a message to the Queen welcoming Her as “the new Head of the Common- 
wealth.” In South Africa and Canada, the phrase “Head of the Common- 
wealth” was not used. Instead she was proclaimed “Elizabeth the Second, by 
the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Queen, Defender of the Faith,” and in addition there were added, in 
the case. of Canada, the words “Supreme Liege Lady in and over Canada” 
and in the case of South Africa, “Sovereign in and over the Union:of South 


` Africa.” It is interesting to observe that Canada and South Africa, both always 


in the forefront in asserting independence, should have adopted ‘the old- 
fashioned formula while the United Kingdom and the other Members should 
have broken new ground. Strictly speaking, Canada and South Africa were 
acting correctly. They recited the Queen’s title as it was established by law. 
The divergence in the form or the, proclamations made it clear, however, 
that it was time to discuss the question of the title and the matter was accord- 
ingly taken up at a Commonwealth Conference in December, 1952, and a de- 
claration was issued. It was agreed, in the words of the communique: 
“that the present Title is not in accord with current constitutional relations within the ` 
Commonwealth, and that there is need for a new form of title which will, in particular, 
reflect the special position of the Sovereign as Head of the Commonwealth. [The Govern- 
ments] concluded, after full consideration, that in the present stage of development of the 
Commonwealth relationship, it would be in accord with the astablished constitutional 
position that each member country should use for its own purposes a form of title which 
suits its own particular circumstances but retains a substantial element which is common 
to all. They agreed that the various forms of the Title should, in addition to an appropriate 
territorial designation, have as their common element the description of the Sovereign as 
Queen of Her other Realms and Territories and Head of the Commonwealth.” 


As a result of this declaration, the parliaments of the Members of the 
Commonwealth® passed legislation to authorize a form of title for the Queen 
in respect of each of them and in due course proclamations were issued on May 
29, 1953 in the capitals of the Members of the Commonwealth bringing the 
new titles into effect simultaneously in respect of the different Members. It is 
worth while to set them out in order so that the resemblances and the differ- 
ences may stand out. 

United Kingdom. Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 


` Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and of Her other Realms and Territories, Queen, 
Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith. 1 


\ 3 Except India (see below). 
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- Canada. Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom, Canada and 
` Her other Realms and Territories, Queen, Hedd of the Commonwealth, Defender of 
the Faith. - 

Australia. Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom, Australia 
and Her other Realms and Territcries, Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender 
of the Faith. 

New Zealand. Elisabeth the Second, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, and Her other Realms and Territories, Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, 
Defender of the Faith. 

South Africa. Elisabeth the Second, Queen of South Africa and of Her other Realms and 
Territories, Head of the Commonwealth. 

Pakistan. Elizabeth the Second, Queen of the United Kingdom and of Her other Realms 
and Territories, Head of the Commonwealth. 

Ceylon. Elisabeth the Second, Queen of Ceylon and of Her other Realms and Territories, 
Head of the Commonwealth. 


It is interesting to speculate upon the differences of principle and of senti- 
ment that lie behind these differing titles. To start with, the Queen’s title in 
respect of the United Kingdom has been amended to take account of the parti- 
tion of Ireland, and there is a specific reference to Northern Ireland. It will be 
noticed that Canada, Australia, and New Zealand all wished to lay some stress 
upon the fact that their own Queen was also the Queen of the United Kingdom 
and they made specific reference to this fact in the titles they chose. In this 
way we may think they chose to stress their association in a British Common- 
-wealth, which is, perhaps, of particular significance in the case of Canada, for 
a large proportion of its population is not of British stock, but of French 
stock. The same three members chose also to recite the Queen’s title as ‘De- 
fender of the Faith,” following the United Kingdom in this matter. In South 
Africa—no less staunch in the Christian faith than these other Members—it 
was decided nonetheless to drop the title “Defender of the Faith.” Nor does 
South Africa follow the United Kingdom, Canada, Australie, or New Zealand 
in using the phrase “by the Grace of God,” preferring perhaps to think that 
the Queen holds her position by act of parliament. It was not surprising, of 
course, that in Moslem Pakistan and Buddhist Ceylon the title of Defender 
of the Faith should be omitted as inapplicable, and there too no use is made of 
the phrase “by the Grace of God.” 

It is significant, also, that in South Africa and Ceylon no reference was made 
explicitly to the United Kingdom in the titles adopted, though that country 
is included in the reference to “Her other Realms and Territories.” The ma- 
jority of South Africans are not of British stock, and the government of the 
Union has laid great stress upon the fact that the Queen is Queen of South 
Africa in a distinct and separata capacity. Ceylon has naturally followed the 
same plan. Pakistan’s choice of title is significant not only for what it omits, 
but also for what it contains, It is at first sight very surprising that in the Paki- 
stan title there is an explicit refsrence to the United Kingdom but no explicit 
reference -to Pakistan itself! The explanation, it may be suggested, is‘that 
Pakistan is engaged upon drawing up her new Constitution and it is still to 
be decided whether she will adopt a republican form of government or con- 
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tinue to be a monarchy. In these circumstances it was no doubt wise to make 
no explicit reference to Pakistan but to describe the Queen truthfully enough 
as “Queen of the United Kingdom and of Her other Realms and Territories,” 
one of which, if you choose to be explicit, is Pakistan. If Pakistan should be- 
come a republic, the title is still correct, though Pakistan will no longer be one 
of “Her Realms and Territories.’’4 

It will be noticed that India has not proclaimed a title for the Gai: Her 
view, apparently, is that as the Queen has no legal position in India, there is 
no need for her to be given a title in respect of India. There is no doubt much 
force in this view. It may be suggested, however, that India could.well have 
followed the Pakistan formula without in any way compromising her republican 
status. For understandable political reasons, however, the Indian government 
has not openly associated itself with the proclaiming of a title for the Queen 
in respect of India. For her the Queen is Head of the Commonwealth, by agree- 
ment between.the Members, and it requires no legal document to say so. 

These details of the Royal Titles may seem trivial and their discussion pe- 
dantic.’ Yet they illustrate the importance which Members of the Common- 
wealth attach to the Crown, and the individuality which they exhibit in their 
relations to it. The unity and diversity of the Commonwealth can hardly be 
better illustrated than in these titles. 

IV l 

The peculiarities of the structure of the Commonwealth can be illustrated 
further by the attitudes of its members to another of its fundamental principles 
equality of status, the sovereign independence of each Member. Here, as in 
the case of the principle of the common recognition of the Queen as Head of 
the Commonwealth, the Members adopt their own individual attitudes for 
reasons which satisfy themselves, When the principle of equality of status was 
explicitly acknowledged at the Imperial Conference of 1926, it was realized 
that in fact it did not conform to the letter of the law as it then stood. The 
Parliament of the United Kingdom could, for example, pass laws extending 
to the other Members of the Commonwealth, and if it did so those laws pre- 
vailed over the laws of the other Members insofar as they cenfitcted. This was 
one of a number of matters in which, in law, the other Members of the Common- 
wealth were not equal in status with the United Kingdom. Some of the Mem- 


‘ Since these words were written Pakistan has tended to become a republic, 

5 One footnote may be added, which may interest those who have followed the con- 
troversy in the United Kingdom as to whether the Queen should be described in Scotland 
as Elizabeth I or Elisabeth IT. Apparently Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, Ceylon, 
and Pakistan, for whom the Queen is certainly the first Elizabeth to reign over them as 
distinct Kingdoms, were content to describe her as the second Elizabeth! Yet the case for 
describing the Queen as Elizabeth I of South Africa is surely as strong as the case for 
calling her Elizabeth I of Scotland. The argument does not appear to have poem invoked 
by the Scottish Nationalists. 

I may add that I regard the Scottish argument as historically strong. It might equally 
well be applied to the overseas members of the Commonwealth, 
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bers—Australia and New Zealand, for example—did not mind particularly 
about this; others, such as South Africa and the Irish Free State, thought that 
it should be put right at once. Accordingly, adjustments were made in legal and 
administrative arrangements and in particular an act—the Statute of West- 
minster, 1931—was passed in the Parliament of the United Kingdom to remove 
those legal inequalities. The Parliament of the United Kingdom undertook to 
pass no law in future applying to the other Members of the Commonwealth 
unless expressly requested to do so, and it was provided that the parliaments of 
the other Members should be empowered to repeal or amend any British ‘acts 
extending to them. In this way the parliaments of all the Members of the Com- 
monwealth were placed upon an equal footing. 


Yet it is interesting to notice shat to-day, as in 1926, while s some Members . 


of the Commonwealth have taken complete steps to assert their legal equality, 
others have not bothered very much about it. Thus at one extreme India has 
adopted a constitution which declares, in a phrase reminiscent of the American 
Constitution, that “we, the people of India... do hereby adopt, enact and 
give to ourselves this Constitution.” In Australia, New Zealand, and Canada 
on the other hand, the constitutions claim their force of law not, as in India, 


from the authority of the people, but from the fact that they were enacted by | 


the Parliament of the United Kingdom.. What is more, in Canada some im- 
portant parts of the Constitution—the British North America Act, 1867—can 
be altered still only by an act of the Parliament at Westminster. Pakistan, 
while preparing its new Constitution, has lived since 1947, when it achieved 
independence, under a British act of parliament, the Government of India Act, 
1935, adapted to its present needs. Ceylon’s Constitution is established by 
British orders in council. In South Africa, on the other hand, it is maintained 
that the Constitution, though originally a British law, now owes authority to 
its having been re-enacted in 1934 by the South African Parliament. ` 

Corresponding to these differences in attitude to their constitutions go 
differences in attitude to the British Parliament. Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand occasionally ask the British Parliament to make a law to extend to 
them, under the terms of the Statute of Westminster; other Members do not. 

The members of the Commonwealth have differed, too, in their attitude to 
appeals from their courts to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
which, inasmuch as it is in practice usually composed of British judges and 
sits in London, might be regarded as a United Kingdom institution. While 
India (1949), Pakistan (1951), South Africa (1950), and Canada (1949) have 
abolished appeals, Australia, New Zealand, and Ceylon retain them, though 
they could remove them whenever they wished. 

Indeed all these legal inequalities are capable of removal whenever a iMeriber 
of the Commonwealth desires it. Some choose to bring the letter of the law into 
line with the principle of equality; others are content if the law is so adminis- 
tered that it does not result in inequality in practice. All are agreed and are 
indeed adamant upon the principle of equality, and if the law conflicts with 
that principle it must be nullified or paralyzed by constitutional usage and 
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convention, or if that is not possible—and sometimes it is not—then: the law 
must be altered: 
y l i : 

Tt has been explained already that not all the countries of the Commonwealth 
are classed as Members of it. Only the fully self-governing countries of the 
Commonwealth are Members. Does this mean that whenever any country of 
the Commonwealth becomes self-governing it is automatically a Member if it 
chooses to remain in the Commonwealth, freely associated? The answer to this 
question is not yet clear. It is claimed by some Members of the Commonwealth 
—and with some justification—that the decision as to whether a Common- 
wealth country is to be a Member of the Commonwealth must depend not 
only on the willingness of that country to become a Member but upon the 
willingness of the other Members to accept her. If this were not so, they argue, 
it would mean that the United Kingdom, for example, by granting self- 
government to one dependent country after another, would increase the 
number of Members of the Commonwealth without consulting its fellow Mem- 
bers. For a Member like South Africa this is a particularly serious matter. If, 
by unilateral British action, the Gold Coast and Nigeria became self-governing, 
and thereby Members of the Commonwealth, South Africa’s position would 
be affected and she claims the right to be heard on this subject. 

There can be little doubt that the decision as to whether new Members 
should be admitted to the Commonwealth is a matter of concern to all the 
existing Members. What is equally clear, however, is that Britain is committed 
to developing the countries of the Commonwealth at present dependent upon 
her to full self-government in due course. It is certain, therefore, that a delicate 
situation will arise if any other Members of the Commonwealth should be 
unwilling to accept these countries when they attain self-government, if they 
then declare themselves willing to be Members. And it is still unknown 
whether such matters are to be decided by a majority or whether a veto shall 
be conferred upon each Member. 

Yet it is clear that if Commonwealth countries become self-governing and 
if they wish to remain in the Commonwealth, their only proper status is that 
of full Members. There can be no place in the Commonwealth for second-class 
Members. Nonetheless, there are problems ahead as the advance: of self- 
government continues, and they are problems which arise quite apart from 
the sort of objections which South Africa might feel towards the growth of 
self-government among African countries like the Gold Coast or Nigeria. They 
arise, for example, from the nature and functions of a Member of the Common- 
wealth. One of the rights and duties of a Member of the Commonwealth is 
to consult with other Members on matters of common concern and in par- 
ticular to take part in the working of various Commonwealth institutions 
through which cooperation is maintained, the chief of which is the Con- 
ference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, formerly known as the Imperial 
Conference. The Commonwealth Conference consists at present of eight 
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Members, though by custom Southern Rhodesia has also attended meetings. 
It is clear, however,-that if the number of Members increases, the Conference 
will become a large gathering. Is there not a danger that if its numbers increase 
to more than, say, a dozen or fifteen members, its effectiveness will suffer? 
Thus if each West Indian Colony became self-governing, followed by each 
African Colony, and thereafter by the colonies-in South East Asia and the 
Pacific, would not the Conference become completely unwieldy? Moreover, 
would there not be something unreal in a gathering at which small communities 
sat down side by side on a footing of formal equality with countries carrying 
some weight and responsibility in the world, such as the United Kingdom, 
Canada, India, and Australia? To ask this question is, indeed, to ask whether 
it is not unreal to grant self-government to these individual small communities, 
seeing that they are quite unable to stand alone in the world unaided. Would 
they not raise a problem not only for the Commonwealth Conference but also 
for such international bodies as the United Nations? Could dozens of small 
nominally self-governing states expect to be admitted to the United Nations? 

Questions of this kind have led to the view that, if Commonwealth countries 
desire to advance to self-government and if they wish that self-government to 
be real and effective and not nominal, they should consider associating them- 
selves together, in federations perhaps, and thus enter into the international 
world as stronger units than they could hope to be if they remained separate. 
Federations of this kind would be economically strong and politically substan- 
tial. From the Commonwealth point of view such associations of countries 
would clearly deserve to be Members and would be entitled to a say in the 
Commonwealth Conferences. At the same time, by federation or some other 
form of union, they reduce the number of individual units sitting around the 
Conference table and avoid tha difficulties of an unwieldy gathering. From 
this point of view the establishment of the Federation of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland which has just been inaugurated, and the 
project for a British Caribbean Federation of many of the Commonwealth 
countries in that area, which was endorsed at a Conference in London in April, 
1953, are important developments. It is along lines of this kind that some solu- 
tion may be found to the problem of reconciling the acknowledged British 
policy of granting self-government to dependent Commonwealth countries, 
with maintaining a Commonwealth Conference of Members who can and will 
cooperate effectively in matters of common concern. Members of this sort of 
standing would deserve also a place in the United Nations, where consultation 
and cooperation between Commonwealth countries is a matter of the greatest 
importance, > 

-VI 

What sort of association is the Commonwealth then? The constitutional 
lawyer finds it very difficult to say. There is for him no legal link binding the 
whole association together. The international lawyer, who deals more in con- 


ventions, might find material upon which he could construct an argument that 
the Commonwealth was in some way like a league or alliance. Yet the material 
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would be seanty. The Members are bound by no exclusive treaties. Their strong- 
est obligations, in international law, to each other arise. ffom their membership 
in such bodies as the United Nations Organization or the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and these obligations are, of course, not binding upon all Mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth—Ceylon has not yet been admitted’ to UNO and 
only Canada and the United Kingdom are members of pee are they 
exclusive Commonwealth obligations, for other countries share in 

The lawyer can tell us little about the nature of the Caminsaesith. When 
its statesmen attempt to describe it they call it a “club” or they call it a 
“family.” Each term has its value. “Club” is appropriate to the use of the 
term “Members” of the Commonwealth. A-club illustrates particularly the 
ideas of equality of status and freedom of association, and stresses also the 
fact that membership involves not only willingness to join but also willingness 
on the part of existing members to accept. It suggests also social intercourse 
and friendship, common sympathies and interests, mutual assistance and good- 
will among people of differing characteristics. The Commonwealth is founded 
on these ideas. 

The idea of a family brings in other notions. It reminds us that the Common- 
wealth countries have been associated together in history for many years; 
that for some of the countries like Australia, New Zealand, Canada to a large 
extent and South Africa to less extent, England, Ireland, Wales and Scotland 
are mother countries. For others, like India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, the United 
Kingdom may have been a step-mother! There is a lot of family history in the 
Commonwealth, some happy, some difficult. Now it is understood that as the 
daughters and step-daughters grow up, they may take their place at the family 
council table if they wish and be accorded a full say in family matters. The 
relationship of mother and daughter is passing; it is a family of sister-nations 
or & brotherhood of nations which the Commonwealth has become. As time 
passes more Commonwealth countries will attain self-government and more 
faces will appear at the family table. _- 

On this analogy all the Commonwealth countries belong to the same family; 
the Members are those who choose freely, when they come of age, to join in 
the family councils. If we look at the Commonwealth in this way, it'makes it 
harder to say that when a Commonwealth country becomes self-governing, it 
may not, if it wishes, become a Member and join in the family councils, for 
after all it belongs to the family as a matter of family history. It may well 
claim the right to share in the family councils, and, if it does, it is not easy 
to deny it that right. Of course it is well known that i in family life, people do 
sometimes prefer not-to take part in family councils; they cut themselves off 

‘from their family’s affairs. And likewise, families sometimes decline to have 
anything to do with some of their relations. 

The position of Hire illustrates this aspect of the Commonwealth considered 

-as a family. Eire clearly belongs to the Commonwealth as a matter of history. 
It is part of one of the mother countries of the Commonwealth. But, as a result 
of family quarrels, it has decided that it does not wish to take part in the family 
councils; it ceased to be a member of the Commonwealth in April, 1949, reject- 
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ing'at the same time its recognition of the Crown as the symbol of its association 


-with' the other Members. Yet, though Eire takes no part in family councils 


and declines the rights and duties of a Member of the Commonwealth, there 
are interesting signs still to be detected that it belongs to the Commonwealth 
family. Thus, by an arrangement between Eire and other Commonwealth 
countries, Irish citizens are treated in Commonwealth countries upon the 
same footing as citizens of those Commonwealth countries; and Eire offers 
reciprocal privileges to Commonwealth citizens. This arrangement, so far as 
the United Kingdom is concerned, is dictated, of course, by considerations of 
mutual advantage and common-sense, for so many Irish citizens live and work 
in Britain. Thus we have the anomaly, as odd as ány in the Commonwealth 
itself, that Eire is not a Commonwealth country and it is not a foreign 
country. Irish citizens are not Commonwealth citizens and they are not aliens. 
The anomaly is carried a little further by the fact that whereas the Members 
of the Commonwealth are represented in each other’s capitals by High Com- 
missioners, Ireland is represented therein by an Ambassador, but the Irish 
Ambassador in London conducts his relations, with the government of the « 
United Kingdom not through the Foreign Office, as would a foreign country, 
but through the Commonwealth Relations Office as do the Members of the 
Commonwealth! 

The analogy of the Commonwealth as a family adds something valuable 
therefore to the idea of the Commonwealth as a club. It helps to explain some 
of the difficulties and anomalies in the Commonwealth as well as some of the 
virtues and strengths. For some of the Members, like Australia and New 
Zealand, perhaps, it means more than for others like India and Pakistan. In 
some Members like South Africa the fact that some of its citizens, such asthe 
English-speaking South Africans, place great emphasis upon the Common- 
wealth as a family relationship leads other citizens, such as the Afrikaans- 
speaking South Africans, to distrust and dislike it and to feel, perhaps, as 
many Nationalists in South Africa do, that even the idea of the Common- 
wealth as a club has its dangers. 

For my part I think the notion of the Commonwealth as a family helps to 
explain its nature with remarkable accuracy and insight. It adds to our under- 
standing of the way the Commonwealth works some factors of psychology and 
sentiment which the idea of a club does not provide, and which are of very 


`. great strength and importance. Not least, too, the family analogy helps us 


to understand the position of Eire, which in itself is often a clue to the under- 
standing of the Commonwealth. The position of Hire in relation to the Com- 
monwealth reminds us that while not all those who have belonged to the Com- 
monwealth family will wish to be Members of it when they obtain self-govern- 
ment, it-does not necessarily follow that.they will cut themselves off entirely 
from their family. And perliaps the family analogy, and the Irish case in par- 
ticular, can help us to understand, too, the relations between the British ` 
Commonwealth and that other Commonwealth which once belonged to the 
same family—our near relations in the United States of America! 
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The two dynamic political forces in the British Commonwealth! are those of 
nationa and democracy, and they are in close alliance. This fact is most 
evidert in the older dominions, which were colonized from the British Isles, or, 
in the case of Canada and South Africa, partially colonized also from France 
and Holland.-The genesis of their nationality was evident when as colonies 
they gropingly aspired to become autonomous political communities, standing 
on their own feet, seeking to shape their own future, not isolated from the 
metropolitan power, but also not subservient to it. In them the prevailing con- 
cept of a nation has been that of a people organized to achieve within the state 
the ends of popular freedom and political order. Owing to the liberating and 
levelling ways of the frontier, a new land provided special scope for the ideas 
and sentiments of democracy and hence the more readily generated among 
the people a potent sentiment for itself. 

The close link between nationalism and democracy has been excellently il- 
lustrated in Australia and New Zealand. In Canada also it has been real, al- 
though somewhat less secure, for, owing to the dual cultures of the people, 
there has been some ambiguity about the nature of nationality. In South Africa 
the ambiguity is even greater. In the three Asian states of the Commonwealth 
the soil and environment for nationality and democracy have been different, 
but here also, as I shall attempt to show, the two concepts and the two move- 
ments have been allies. 

The older dominions exhibit in development significant if often subtle dif- 
ferences, the product of special environment and history. But they possess in 
common one salient feature: they are in a self-conscious stage of nation-build- 
ing, and hunger in the modern world to achieve a deeper political and economic 
unity. With them the sense of nationality does not resemble, as in older nations 
such as Britain and Holland, a powerful and spontaneous instinct quietly im- 
pelling their people. On the contrary, their consciousness of nationality, espe- 


1A brief comment on nomenclature is relevant to = discussion of the modern British 
Commonwealth. The simple term “Commonwealth” is now coming to replace “British 
Commonwealth,” and in the Queen’s titles recommended by the dominion Prime 
Minister in December 1952, it received explicit sanction. But the adjective Ways 
be useful in order to avoid ambiguity. The term “dominion” to designate a fully self- 
governing member of the Commonwealth is in some official circles now avoided, but in the 
absence of an adequate substitute its convenience is obvious. In this article my concern is 
only with the full member states of the Commonwealth, but a related theme of immense 
interest is that of the emergent nationalities of the African colonies, which atord com- 
parison and contrast with the nationalities of the dominions. , 
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cially in critical times, assumes an anxious, clamant, insistent character. It 
seems concerned above all to demonstrate its own arrival and its own strength, 
and its eager demonstrations may suggest a doubtful maturity. One historian 
- remarks of Canada as a national unit that “it is so obviously prefabricated | 
that everyone knows it.” But actually, through its spokesmen, it seeks to avoid 
the appearance of prefabrication. As commonly with youth, these communities 
endeavour to imitate impressive models, and inevitably the models are the 
European nations, especially Britain and France, and to a less extent the 
United States. They are keen to emulate the British and French strength of 
patriotism and pride in achievement. The early exponents of their nationalism 
scorned the fact that they were merely citizens of a colony; they wanted to be 
citizens of a nation, and reap the material benefits and spiritual satisfactions 
that were assumed to accompany this more dignified and significant status. 
Born in reaction against colonial inferiority, dominion nationalism was 
promptly stimulated by the advances in autonomy and in turn furthered these 
advances. At intervals it was doubtless fostered by the patronizing attitudes 
towards colonial life of some publicists and public men in Britain, although 
such attitudes were hardly necessary to ensure its growth. The merging of scat- 
tered colonies into the large federations of Canada and Australia was partly 
at least the achievement of a nationalist aspiration. It was assumed that a big- 
ger political unit would provide more solid foundations for a great nationality 
in the future, and in turn the nationalist emotion would make government 
possible over wide areas. Seldom in the last century was this idealism more elo- — 
quently expressed than in the writings and speeches of an emigrant Irish rebel 
of 1848, D’Arcy McGee, who sought to inspire his contemporary Canadian 
colonists, absorbed in their petty squabbles, with the nationalist faith which 
as a youth he derived from Thomas Davis and other early exponents of nine- 
teenth-century Irish patriotism. 

These communities, unlike Britain, seldom take their nationality for granted. 
Their politicians are ever eager to place it ‘prominently on the electoral stage; 
they make it the basis for programs and actions of a varied and sometimes 
irrelevant nature. All this is doubtless natural enough and wholesome enough. 
It helps to integrate and unify people scattered in extensive territories. Its 
success varies with circumstances. In Australia, which happily possesses a 
continent to itself, nationalism for evident reasons encounters fewer daunting 
difficulties than in Canada and South Africa. The Canadian national problem 
is peculiarly complex. There is the bi-national or bi-cultural fact of French and 
English. There is also the weighty circumstance of proximity to the United 
States, with its powerful and inescapable influences on Canadian cultural life, 
making it appear difficult for the community to attain many distinctive achieve- 
ments, except its own political existence. Owing to the facts of North American 
civilization, Canadians who set store by material development—and most do— 
must inevitably be nationalists of-a qualified type. They can do, and have 
done, many things alone; they are responsible for achievements that inspire 
national pride and create national myths, but there are other goals that they 
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cannot readily reach alone, and for material advantage they must seek collabo- 
ration with the people across their southern border. To the United States they 
must look for markets, capital, techniques, incoming tourists, and defensive 
support. There are numerous other things for which they need not rely upon’ 
their neighbours, but in fact they find it difficult to ignore the precedents set 
by a very vital people ten times more numerous who live alongside them under 
North American conditions. There is no compelling need for them to imitate 
Americans in’ football or in the programs and methods of university study, 
but admittedly they often do. Intellectuals resent and decry this cultural per- 
meation, but deep in the popular mores it steadily and silently proceeds; it 
penetrates the protective walls which the more exclusive nationalist would 
erect. The task of creating a culturally distinctive nation of the typeiwhich in 
Western Europe required centuries is obviously difficult in North America, 
since the two chief territorial states have common cultural roots, common ma- 
terial tasks, somewhat similar geographic regions, and are both very ‘sensitive 
to the same currents of modern industrialism. Inevitably they tend to move in 
unison. ; ; 

Canada’s response to American influence is usually interpreted as a bending 
on her part to the compulsion of geography, or an acceptance of geographic 
destiny, just as Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa also bend to geogra- 
phy, although in other ways. While there is a Canadian nation in the making, 
there is also a North American community in the making, shaped profoundly 
by the modern means of production and communication on land, in the air, 
and in the ether. In saying this I am far from suggesting, as Goldwin Smith 
was wont to do more than fifty years ago, the futility of Canada’s national 
aspirations. The aim of cresting in the northern half of the continent a distinc- 
tive nation ensures for its people an invigorating incentive, and wins for them 
an impressive triumph: the political structure of modern Canada, with modes 
of rule and systems of law different from those in the adjoining republic. Thus 
the striving to achieve a Canadian nationality enriches the political experience 
in the English-speaking world and adds to political life in North America a 
valuable variety. All this is not futile, except possibly to a special type of Man- 
chester liberal like Goldwin Smithin his pessimistic moods. 

Yet the most marked and significant feature of Canadian political nationality 
is one shared with the other older dominions: a strong sense of intimate external 
relationships, especially with Britain and the United States. Canada by its 
intrinsic nature is always aware of outside bonds even if some Canadian nation- 
alists are not, for as 2 community it has grown up harmoniously within a broad- 
er community and in close, friendly contact with its neighbour. In this mat- 
ter it is like Australia and New Zealand, which no less are distinct ‘political 
nationslities, deeply influenced by local environment, but also cultural seg- 
ments of the English-speaking community in the world, conscious parts of this 
larger whole, and invigorated by the continuous flow of blood within the whole. 
No other contemporary states probably possess so strongly as these countries 
the awareness of sharing in a stream of life larger than that within their own 
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` frontiers. The governing facts of their peculiar political and économic evolution 
_ have saved them from a narrow isolationism. Into the new world (whether 
‘America or the South Pacific) they originally brought an inheritance from he 


old, and no revolution has obliterated their sense of affinity with the old. 

But i in Canada and South Africa another aspect of nationalism is significant. 
These states, from one point of view, are dual cultures under one government. 
There have been those who sought an ultimate if gradual merging of the two 
strains into a Canadian nation and a South African nation with a common 
culture in each, like that of Britain to which the English, Scots, and Welsh all 
contribute. But in neither country is this ideal of a comprehensive nationality 
realized, nor is it likely to be realized in the near future. The unity is still con- 
fined mainly to the sphere of politics, although its frontiers are being extended. 
While the dual cultures within the political nation share much in common, 
they are also distinctive. Hence the fervid talk of French nationalism and Afri- 
kaans nationalism in which English-speaking peoples are not expected to par- 


' ticipate. The consequence in each dominion has been the making of formal 


agreements on cultural matters, essential to ease tensions and enable the repre- 
sentative state to operate. Such agreements, especially on language and educa- 
cation, have never ceaséd to create political problems and political frictions, 
although on the whole they have worked ‘remarkably well. Nevertheless the 
separate nationalities survive, with their inward-looking loyalties and their 
ever lively fear for the survival of their cultures. The currents of modern social 
change may often arouse their apprehensions lest valued elements of the cul- 
ture will be swept away. Sometimes they are influenced by imagined grievances 
which become the most acute grievances. A sense of historic wrong rooted in 
popular imagination obstructs the rational method in politics, hampers a feeling 
for present realities, and may even threaten a belief in the basic methods of 
democracy. For the minority type of nationality the passion to survive may 
become the one all-absorbing passion, and then its claims will certainly chal- 


‘lenge the larger demands óf the state. 


There is little space here to compare in this matter the experiences of Canada 
and South Africa, other than to remark that over the last eighty years Canadian 
federalism has tended to lessen internal tensions, for its legal rigidity is com- 
monly protective of diverse culsural groups; it gives them on the whole some 


feeling of enduring security. It ensures a certain stability above the shifting ` 


majorities of contemporary politics. But federalism is more effective in harmon- 
izing dual cultures if wedded to liberalism. Nothing more promptly reduces the 
temperature of fanatical zeal than the presence of a liberal attitude of concilia- 
tion and all that it implies; nothing is a better solvent of passion. Such is the fact 
which Canadian political experience would seem to demonstrate. Fortunately 
the most influential spokesmen forthe French in Canada, from Lafontaine in 
the middle of the last century to Mr. St. Laurent today, have paid warm trib- 
ute to British liberal philosophy. It was Henri Bourassa, a brilliant and con- 
sistent champion of the French cause, who declared: “I am a Liberal of the 
English school. I am a disciple of Burke, of Fox, of Bright, of Gladstone, and of 
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all those Little Englanders who have made England and the Empire what they 

are today.” To him the reconciling agent in the relations of the two peoples, 
was the liberal and pluralist philosophy. ` 

In South Africa the same philosophy, represented in the practical ‘ideas and 
action of diverse men, such as Merriman, Schreiner, Botha, Smuts,.and both 
Hofmeyrs, likewise helped to compose cultural differences within the one state 
and create a political nation. Bui in contrast to the Canadian, the South Afri- 
can environment, with its millions of tribalized and detribalized natives, its 
polyglot society, and its conflicting cultures, has been much Jess friendly to the 
liberal spirit. Moreover South African history, with its painful events and their 
legacy of rancour, has made many Afrikaners more intense and less com- 
promising in their nationalism than the French of Quebec. An inflamed emotion- 
alism brings to the state sharper strains and stresses, and is accentuated inevita- 
bly by those hard problems involved in-incorporating the numerous natives 
into the community, whether as citizens, quasi-citizens, or merely:a labour 
caste. È i 

Nationalism in the Asian states of the Commonwealth, despite its very dif- 
ferent social environment, has ane obvious resem ce to in the older 
dominions. Here too, as already noted, it came to be linked with a democratic 
movement. There were (and are) varied and conflicting strains of thought and 
sentiment amongst both Hindus and Muslims, some of which were hostile 
to democracy. But the most influential leaders of nationalism in the Indian 
subcontinent have been mainly an intellectual, middle-class elite, inspired by 
the literature and accomplishments of British liberalism and Western democra- 
cy and anxious to create a liberal, and in some degree a social democratic state. 
British policy itself was headed in that direction, for in the twentieth century 
it was designed gradually to prepare the Indian community for self-rule. The’ 
victory of nationalism was to be a victory for the people. Some, like Pandit 
Nehru, hoped that it would no less be a victory for what he called “the con- 
quering scientific culture of modern civilisation.” Gandhi’s appeal was some- 
what different, less rationalist, rooted in tradition and religion, and emphatic 
that “independence must begin at the bottom, so that every village can be a 
republic.” Admittedly his theory of the state was vague and ambiguous. He 
was a mystic who often dispensed with logic, the spiritual prophet of a cause . 
rather than its political philosopher. But his ideal was a national state organized 
broadly on democratic lines, a state wherein all the more harsh distinctions 
of superiority and inferiority would duly disappear.’ 

Indian nationalists in their final triumph signalized attachment to the demo- 
cratic ideal by rejecting communalism in favour of equality for all, eliminating 
the ancient rule of the princes, and drafting a constitution which is a remark- 


2 Contradictions appear in Gandhi’s social thinking. Despite his attack on the system 
of untouchability, he defended in certain writings the Hindu system of hereditary caste 
and hereditary occupations. He usually offered subtle reasons for his distinctions, but the 
working of his mind often made the more Western type of democrat, like Pandit Nebru, 
impatient, as the latter candidly admits in his Autobiography. 
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able charter of political liberties. One may say charter advisedly because, unlike 
most constitutions, it prescribes not merely laws to be obeyed but ideals to be 
realized. A concrete result was the enfranchisement of 175 million people, most- 
ly illiterate, and the holding of elections on a scale unprecedented in the annals 
of democratic states. In Pakistan and Ceylon steps have also been taken, al- 
though not identical, to create political nationalities on a democratic basis, and 


. in the three the parliamentary form of government is adopted and the prece- 


a 


dents of Westminster accepted. 

But it would be unrealistic not to recognize that, while in these Asian coun- 
tries the nationalist ideal is linked with the democratic, there are also differ- 
ences, no Jess significant because frequently subtle, between the outlook and 
operative forces in the nationalities of what may be called for convenience the 
dominions of the East and the West. India, judged by population, is the second 
large Id. wah a rolific people and great potential power it 









centuries, but an ancient society awakened by revolutio: change to new 
visions of importance. The springs of its own life and environment give it a 
different national interest, the Tocus_of which is Asia, whereas to the Western 
members of the Commonwealth Agia ia sooondary. Tris not imah dary. It is not unnatural if in the 
utterances of some Indian natio we detect a missionary note. Nor is it 
unnatural that while at present India is a happy member of the Commonwealth, 
it cannot owing to indigenous cultural conditions feel that it is an intimate 
brother of the older dominions. It is a member of the Commonwealth but a } 







ble that it should desire to bette more aaa It may not it does T at 


present possess sufficient sinews of material power to pursue a course of out- 


right independence, but that fact does not alter the direction of its spirit. 
As long as India is guided by Pandit Nehru and middle-class leaders of his 


type, this fact may not be of much concern to the Commonwealth. But to- 
morrow Indian nationalism may not know a Nehru, educated in the West, with 
a world view, a political skill, and a sophisticated mind. Democracy wedded to 
nationalism is likely in time to shrow up leaders of a less aristocratic quality, 
who come from the masses and are more directly swayed by the indigenous 
impulses and conceptions among millions of peasants and workers, and the ex- 
pression of such impulses will be determined by a changing social situation. 
In this social situation the three Asian countries differ markedly from Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, for the configurations of their social structure still 
reflect age-old élements of hierarchy, wide gaps remain between rich and poor, 
in India the iron bonds of caste had long existed, and the spirit of caste is not 
yet dead. Unlike the older dominions they did not experience the levelling and 
homogenizing influence of sparse settlement on agrarian and pastoral frontiers, 
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not to mention the deep experiences of mind and spirit which British society 
underwent in the two centuries before the colonists crossed the oceans. Despite 
technical borrowings from the West, they have not. in like degree reaped the 
material benefits of advanced techniques applied to production. Mass poverty 
and congested lands are still predominant issues. The peasant, deriving precari- 
ous returns from primitive modes of cultivation, remains a social fact: The im- 
plications of such circumstances for nationalism and democracy are: obvious. - 
An emphasis on economic and social goals, present already in Gandhi's pro- 
gram, becomes stronger in contemporary Indian nationalism, and is rein- 
forced by the rise of communism in China. The special form of this welfare col- 
lectivism in the future and the manner whereby it affects the nature of party 
leadership are crucial for Indian democracy. The significance of economic de- 
velopment to the political life is emphasized in the claim of the UNESCO re- 
port on Compulsory Education in India that the cost of educating every Indian 
child would take three-quarters of the total income of the central government _ 
and of all the state governments, a burden that at present the country cannot 
carry. Hence the first step to ensure the compulsory education of all children 
involves a large increase in the wealth-producing power of the Indian economy.s 


: II 
The visible part of the British — inheritance in asthe contemporary 





eyidence of British alten influence. Yet a closer look at these solid Parlia. 
‘ mentary regimes indicates that they do not always operate precisely ‘like their 
model. Nor could one expect them to do so. The conditions of a society and the 
attitudes of its people, including their public morality, must determine how an 
institution will work. When in the nineteenth century British parliamentary 
institutions were carried overseas, many other things did not and could not 
accompany them. The most important of these was the British social systém, 
‘especially that portion of it called “the governing class,” composed at the upper - 
levels of men with much intellectual cultivation who had leisure to devote 
themselves to public affairs and to become adept in the parliamentary art, 
obedient to significant but unwritten rules of conduct. More important than 
their skill was a certain liberality of mind, or relative freedom from rigid dog- 
mas, in interpreting the interests of the widening public which they were called 
upon to represent. They did not commonly consider themselves as intellectually 
` demeaned by agreeing to compromises, or by altering programs in response 
to the shifting currents of opinion outside. They accepted compromise less as a 
treason to principle than a valued principle in itself. Thus they demonstrated 


2 H. G. Saiyidain, J. P. Naik, and 8. Abid Husain, lieing Education in India 
(UNESCO, 1952). i: 4 
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that parliamentary government could function successfully in an industrial 


society where change had become the law of life. 
No dominion acquired the equivalent of such a governing class. The social 


conditions of frontier communities were hostile to it, as they were hostile to the 
British class system in general. In truth these communities were often unfriend- 
ly even to any pronounced traits of intellectual cultivation in their politicians, 
for they did not wish them to be mentally removed from ordinary folk. “We 


` have faith in education,” remarked Carl Becker of his fellow Americans, “but 


not too much in the educated.” A Canadian or Australian might aptly make 
the same admission. The intellectual in politics, unless possessed by an over- 
powering geniality, is likely to be suspect. There have been exceptions, but they 


_ hardly do more than prove the rule: Such popular attitudes are now much less 


r 


pronounced but they survive. 

The dominions suffered from this lack of an experienced and educated politi; 
cal class. The losses are not measurable, but in the past were shown often 
enough in the ineptitude of party leadership, the mistakes of law-makers, and 
the incompetence of administration. They were partly illustrated in the tardy 
establishment of efficient systems òf financial control and in the belated applica- 
tion of intelligent rules for utilizing and conserving natural resources. But one 
would indeed be naive to think that a native governing class, even one so 
astute as the British, would have saved these countries from all political errors. 
We can only assume that the lasses would have been less. However, this is 
mere speculation. Constituted as they were, the dominions were not in the 
position to produce skilful political elites like that of Britain, and the remark- 
able fact is that they fared as well as they did with their homespun politicians. 
Fortunately at certain critical times they possessed men of genuine political 
vision, fortitude, and wisdom. One will not in vain search for evidence of such 
qualities in the Debates on Confederation in the legislature of the Canadas 
in 1865, or in the discussions of the National Australasian Conventions of the 
nineties.,In them there is little political philosophy of the academic kind and 
little sophisticated theory; but there is ample evidence of strong empirical minds 
coping with problems, This fact is perhaps the one most to emphasize. In their 
tough empiricism the dominion communities retained the significant essentials 
of the British political tradition. The theory to which they commonly respond 
is that shaped by a constant sense of actuality[past and present. They exbibi it 
the characteristic British zeal for the branch but sparing the root. 

Such remarks must refer to the older dominions. It is still premature to gener- 
alize with assurance about parliamentary government in India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon. To the political life of these countries; as noted already, the British 


liberal and empirical tradition was introduced by those who aroused the people | 


to national consciousness. The parliamentary system of Westminster was taken 
as the prototype for the new states. The Indians established a republic, but not 
on the American pattern; it conforms closely to the essential principles of British 
constitutional monarchy, and its president acts as an uncrowned monarch. 


Throughout the constitution there is an evident endeavour to achieve some- 
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thing of that English balance between the claims of individual and state andto 
` uphold the rule of law. 


Yet one cannot help. asking about India whether the constitution in itself, 


so British in conception, is sufficient to preserve the traditions of liberal denot 
- racy and whether these traditions are likely to be destroyed or transformed by 
the social and emotive forces prevalent in the sub-continent. Will the almost 
daily compromises and little evasive ingenuities of parliamentary practice, 
which have enabled the system at Westminster to survive, withstand the 
peculiar and potent pressures which the Asian environment is likely to create? 
Will the spirit of liberality so essential for democratic compromise take and 
retain firm hold on the masses and their leaders? At present no certain answers 
are possible. But it is evident that some discerning Indians watch with concern 
the course of political development. Even when elated by what already has 
been accomplished, they-cannot disguise their anxiety for the future. A brilliant 
educationalist and independent thinker, the late Dr. C. R. Reddi of Mysore, 
saw in India countless hindrances. to good citizenship which called for great 
and sustained efforts to overcome.‘ He saw these hindrances most of all, despite 
the triumph of the nationalist, movement, in the absence of a vital sense of 
unity or national oneness. “Tt is not that the idea af unity is Bot there but 






_, to pogsess it.. TOOD ana een OSs of different kinda exist even within 


Hindu society itself; they: influence conduct, and are only. too capable of politi- 


cal- exploitation in the future. Wide and embarrassing variations in culture 
remain. The spirit of constitutionalism, the lifeblood of the democratic state, is 
not indigenous to the country, and in some respects was inhibited rather than 
fostered by certain phases of the struggle for national independence. Among 
the masses violence is often quickly resorted to for trivial ends or for no rational 


l 


ends whatever. In the early summer of 1953 a farthing increase in the second - 


class fares of Calcutta’s transport occasioned riots that cost ten lives and the 
destruction of many trams, trains, and buses. The tactic of civil disobedience 
is turned to purposes that would shock its author, Gandhi. For the masses 
active rebellion is easier than passive resistance. Public opinion produced from 
the play and interplay of opposing and reasoned views needs ampler scope than 


it yet possesses. Party government in the strictly British sense can hardly’ 


develop as long as Congress retains a position of overwhelming predominance. 


It is not surprising that a Communist movement acting on Stalinist ideas ` 


has established itself in India, since among the masses dismal poverty, wide- 
spread illiteracy, and harsh class distinctions, especially in the countryside, give 


its exponents scope. In the national and state elections of 1951 the Communists - 


won many successes, notably in the southern states.of Hyderabad and Travan- 
core, and in.the national parliament they constituted with some allies the 
‘chief and critical opposition to the Congress party. The social circumstances 
_ of the sub-continent peculiarly favour application of Lenin’s prescription for 


i See his article “Basic Conflicts in Indian Politics,” The Hindu, J anuary 26, 1950, 
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joint legal and illegal activities. Communists have been. quick to exploit in 
southern areas, such as the Telangana, the bitter passions of aggrieved peas- 
ants, and have abetted violence’ with arson as appropriate measures against 
landlords and administrators. In India, as in the West, some intellectuals and 
humanitarians are lured to commana not merely by its claim to further 
social betterment, but also by the sacrifices and perils associated with a revolu- 
tionary cause. The contemporary experiment in China is not likely to lessen 
their number. Often the intellectuals may at the ou e been liberal nation- 













own dean experience, “Communism in Asia essentially is nationalism 
painted red.” But for democracy the most dangerous social fact in India that 
Communists will continue to exploit is the poverty and depression of the peas- 
ants, combined with the lingering elements of the caste system in the villages. 
Exploitable also is the intensity of local sentiments. It is characteristic that 
behind the scenes the Communist party should seek to make political capital 
out of the movement for linguistic provinces, although before 1947 they had 
opposed the linguistic movement. Whatever adds to frustration in the existing 
state will increase the opportunities of the party. 

In Pakistan, the second largest Asian state in the Commonwealth, democracy 
faces similar difficulties. Here also the nation is rent into heterogeneous ele- 
ments, The Bengalis, Punjabis, Pathans, and Sindhis possess their distinctive 
loyalties and their conflicting claims. An uncompromising provincialism has 
found in communism an ally, which seeks to undermine respect for the law and 
order of the new state. Pakistan was founded to ensure that Muslims would 
possess a land wherein they were free to regulate their lives according to their 
peculiar culture and traditions. But unfortunately the Muslim community 
in itself, like many other large and ancient réligious communities, is splintered 
into sections of divergent outlook; and bitter factions influence popular pas- 
sions. In March, 1953, riots in the Punjab, motivated by religious fanaticiams, 
cost over one hundred lives.’ Mullahs extreme in their zeal pretend to present 
the only correct principles of Islam and to cleanse Islamic practice from the 
impurities of modernism, but in resorting to intimidation they contribute to 
bitter popular strife. The reactionaries usually have contempt for the civil 
administration, contending for a regime in which the mullahs would wield - 

‘decisive power. In this situation hot sectarian passions militate against the ~ 
temper and methods of democracy. To other weaknesses in the state must be 
added the perilously unbalanced character of the Pakistanian economy. Some 
eighty per cent of the population dwell in villages and work on the land at low 

standards of life. Little of the two main products of jute and cotton are proc- 
essed in the country, and sharp fluctuations in their external demand promptly 
affect for good or ill the health of the entire economy. Such facts contribute to 

5 In October, 1951 one of the able founders of Pakistan, the Prime Minister Liaquat 


Ali Khan, was the victim of an assassin’s bullet, and in the subsequent months civil dis- 
orders multiplied, 
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political insecurity, and to some Pakistanis suggest the need for disciplined 
rule on the lines of Kemalist Turkey. . l 

Thus within the two major Asian states of the Commonwealth grim and chal- 
lenging facts confront those who seek to rule by the methods of democracy, 
but there is little evidence that the genuineness of their political faith is im- 
paired. A remarkable political experiment, a direct product of British imperial- 
ism in the past, continues in keeping with its original plan. 


M 


and imposing on the parliamentary sy: a severe strain is the increasing 
activity of the state. This collectivism is a product of powerful pressures in 
Western civilization, not least in modern democracy itself, with its tendency 
to make the state an agency for serving the populace in miscellaneous ways, 
guarding it against the ills of unemployment, easing for it the burden of ill- 
health and old age, and protecting for it, or pretending to protect, the values 
of human personality against the harsh operation of economic law. 

The pronounced:and direct action of the state in the economy came first of 
all in the democracies of the Commonwealth overseas. In the sixties of the last 


century Walter Bagehot wrote of his countrymen: “We look on state action, 


not as our own action, but as an alien action; as an imposed tyranny from with- 
out, not as the consummated result of our organized wishes.” But when these 
words were penned the colonial communities were viewing the state, not as an ` 
enemy but as a friend, through whom railways were built, canals constructed, 
and varied aids provided to colonists in exploiting the resources of a new land. 
From that day to the present this collectivist trend has continued and deepened. 
In the twentieth century, with the coming of democracy in Britain, the state 
here also, as discerning observers like Matthew.Arnold and Charles Dilke 
prophesied, extended its activity, and by 1939 was providing more advanced 
and comprehensive social services than those prevalent in the dominions ex- 
cept New Zealand. Then in the late forties there followed the rapid ventures 
in nationalization of the Labour.Government, which admittedly in some 
respects merély engaged the state in enterprises, such as railways and electric 


_generation, that for more than a generation had been managed by agents of the 


state in Australia and New Zealand. But the power of the collectivist concept 
is now probably stronger in Britain than elsewhere in the Commonwealth. Its 
effect on public attitudes is becoming profound. 


This marriage of democracy and collectivism has meant for parliamentary 


government a rapid growth in executive and administrative action, an enlarge- 
ment in the tasks of the legisla: ture, an increased tendency at the same time 


for ordinary members of parliament to lose control in the making of public 
dada Eequsnt diicaliy Ww. pricing down sexponabliiy for public acts 
and generally a vast increase in the authority of public servants over what 
had been the private affairs of citizens. In all these countries similar institu- 
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tional problems are' created by the advance of collectivism. They are no less, 
indeed perhaps even more, acute in India than in Canada; no less evident, al- 
though ofzmuch smaller magnitude, in New Zealand than in Britain. A crucial 
issue is the necessity for a defined and logical relation between the varied ac- 
tions taken by the state and also for a fund of patience and knowledge in those 
who press for action—a usual and sad lack in the doctrinaire. Joseph Schumpe- 
ter has aptly remarked that in a democracy the proponents of reform “must 
be content to stand in an orderly breadline; they must not attempt to rush the 
shop.” On the politician is thrown the’ immense burden of controlling the ill- 
judged proposals of the electorate. Unfortunately he himself may. initiate 
many such proposals. 

Along with the institutional developments and owing to technical progress, 
.we witness also some tendencies in society which seem to minimize the signifi- 
cance of the individual and to merge him or melt him into masses and crowds, 
subject to common stimuli and susceptible to possible manipulation by those, 
whether public or private, who control the agencies for communicating thought 
. and suggestion, such as the producers of large newspapers, films, Sai 
and television. 

In the dominions as elsewhere many disturbing questions may be raised 
about these tendencies and developments in parliamentary institutions and 
contemporary society, and the extent to which they seriously threaten the 
achievement of democracy. It is not difficult to create Frankenstein monsters, 
as some modern writers have done, out of the massive organization of modern 
life whether. in the increasing growth of collectivism within the state or in the 
parallel growth of powerful bodies that through technical methods affect the 
thought and sensations of the masses. It is not, however, the scholar’s task to 
create Frankenstein monsters, but simply to note tendencies and assess ex- 
periences. The general fact of interest here is that the whole purpose of modern 
democracy is to render power responsible to the community, and the rise 
within it of new aggregations of power does not make its purposes irrelevant, 
but does increase greatly its difficulties and challenge acutely its leadonshin. 


ine states of the Commonwaalsh possess diverse environments, history, and 
culture and such variety makes all the more severe and important the test to 
which they are now subjecting the parliamentary method as a mode of achiev- 
ing political responsibility. While the success of these experiments will be 
determined most of all by local circumstances and cultures, it will also be 
affected by the political vitality and achievements of Britain itself in its new 
ventures of democratic and liberal socialism. No doubt also in future years, 
more than in the past, the dominions will learn directly from one another, 
for they have in common enough institutions to render adaptations useful and 
feasible, and between them the channels of communication have greatly im- 
proved. But it is Britain that will continue to exert the most significant 
although imponderable influence on all the other countries which originally 
derived from it parliamentary institutions and political thought. For them it 
will long remain a unique reservoir of political experience in self-government. 


NEUTRALIZATION AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 


/ FRED GREENE > a auna 
Williams College i x 

Since the outbreak of the Korean War, the free world has made erratic 
but continuous progress in its effort to achieve military parity with the Com- 
munist blọc. Success in this enterprise and the realization of a “situation of 
strength” would bring to the fore the problem of serious negotiations with 
Soviet Russia. Several analysts, including Winston Churchill, have already 
made strong pleas for reviving the “lost art” of diplomacy as a means of ob- 
taining some settlement of the Cold War.! 

Speaking in a somewhat different military context, before the U.S.S.R. 
developed the atomic bomb but prior to the Western rearmament effort, 
Churchill observed: 

We may be absolutely sure that the present situation cannot last... . It is not only 
here in Europe that there are these iron curtains, and points of actual collision . . . I be- 
lieve it right to say that the best chance of avoiding war is . . . to bring matters to a head 


with the Soviet Government, and, by formal diplomatic processes, with eu their privacy 
and gravity, to arrive at a lasting settlement. 


Without yielding to undue optimism, we may agree that as the time for 
negotiation approaches, it is appropriate to re-examine the techniques and 
devices of traditional diplomacy in order to estimate their utility in this context. 
. One device which could contribute toward the attainment of an equilibrium is 
the concept of neutralization and its eppaeation to potential buffer states 
along the East-West frontier. 

There is a disposition today to regard noutrality as obsolete.on the grounds 
that collective security has virtually eliminated it as a status under inter- 
national law. Yet neutrality in whatever guise has persistently reappeared 
during the crises of this century, and it gives every indication today of possess- 
ing a surprising degree of vigor. The related condition of neutralization cannot 
therefore be dismissed as a specialized version of an outdated legal position. 

Neutralization is of particular interest because a state can become neutral- 
ized only if the major powers participate in the process. Hence, unlike neu- 
trality, the question of neutralization would involve the United States and the 
Soviet Union in direct diplomatic negotiations, in which an accommodation 
would be sought by both sides. It is with a view toward estimating its utility 
in the near future that we must examine the record and present status of 
neutralization. 

Although the policy of erecting barrier states has long been used By strong 


1 Among these are George Kennan, American Diplomacy 1900-1960 (Chicago, 1951), 
pp. 92-95, and Hans Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (New York, 1948), pp. 419- 
. 80, 438-45. 

2 Parliamentary Debates, Fifth Series, Vol. 446, House of Commons, Jan. 23, 1948, 
cols. 560-61. 
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powers, the subtle concept of neutralization by international agreement is of - 
recent origin. As commonly understood, neutralization is the artificial creation - 
of a aSa GE nuiele aid a state oo aiecied in one rhos Ietearity Ta y, and a state so affected is “one whose integrity has 
been permanently ‘guaranteed by international treaty, conditionally on its 
maintaining a perpetual neutrality save in its own defense.’ This concept 
refers of course only to those political areas within which the power to decide 
between war and peace resides. interdiction of acts of war in such delimited 
areas as bodies of water and specie] zones may better be called demilitarization 
or “military neutralization.” * 

Historically, the idea of interposing neutral areas between large powers 
received little more than passing consideration during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when the scramble for power and territory was intense.® 
Attempts to neutralize a partly partitioned Poland in 1791 and Malta in 1802, 
although abortive, foreshadowed the procedure followed at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, when, for the first time, multilateral treaties were devised to 
guarantee the perpetual neutrality of several areas.® 

Thereafter, the principle was applied rather liberally throughout the nine- 
teenth century, the most notable examples being Belgium in 1831 and Luxem- 
bourg in 1867.7 Belief in its efficacy was evident from the attempts made to 
prescribe it for such widely scattered areas as Samoa and the Congo, and it 
was incorporated in the organic statute of Albania as late as 1913.8 Many 
violations of solemn pledges during the First World War, the most famous 
being the “rape” of Belgium, indicated the apparently illusory nature of 
neutralization guarantees.* These were openly repudiated or simply ignored in 
the decade that followed. However, the total inadequacy of alternative systems 
during what proved to be merely an interwar period resulted in an increased 
desire by many states, especially the weaker ones, to remain neutral at all 
costs, and so again directed attention to the possible value of neutralization 
by agreement. 

It must be admitted at the outset that neutrali 
concept in internation 
operational sco ited ituations in which a rou 






balance o hawer pre- 


+ James L. Brierly, Law of Nations, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1936), p. 95. 

1 Hersh Lauterpacht, Oppenheim’ s Iniernational Law, 6th ed., 2 vols. (London, 1935), 
Vol. 1, p. 201; James H. Marshall-Cornwall, Geographic Disarmament (London, 1935), p 
46. Thomas J. Lawrence, Principles of International Law, 7th ed. (Boston, 1928), pp. 590- 
92, discusses the ambiguous uses made of the term “neutralization.” 

s Malbone W. Graham, Jr., “Neutralization as a Movement in International Lay,” 
American Journal of International Law, Vol ZE PD I0 0E AtS SUR IN 

8 In addition to Switzerland, Savcy, Moresnet, and Cracow were neutralized. 

7 Lassa F. L. Oppenheim, International Law, 2 vols. (London, 1905), Vol. 1, p. 144, , X 
maintained that “neutralised states . . . are a product of the nineteenth century only and 
it remains to be seen whether neutralization can stand the test of history.” 

3 These are detailed in Green H. Hackworth, Digest of International Law, 8 zoli. 
(Washington, 1940), Vol. 1, pp. 69-78, 

? Belgium and Luxembourg were invaded by Germany, while the inviolability of Corfu 
and the Congo was violated by the Allies, 
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vails. An i j usefulness must be baai on the assumption 





i ffe outralizat erna A g est be c h 
contributions it anor toward maintaining an equilibrium i in “the balance of 


power. ~ 

A siudy of the feasibility of neutralization therefore depends in great part 
on an analysis of the use that major powers can derive from its application. 
Equally important, however, is an estimate of the risks encountered and bene- 
fits derived by small powers, the actual subjects of neutralization. Reference 
to the workings and failures of previous endeavors may indicate what condi- 
tions are most suitable for neutralization, and what type or form has the best 
prospect of durability. 


I. THE LARGE POWERS AND NEUTRALIZATION 
The impetus for employing neutralization comes, not from the small states» 
but from their more powerful neighbors. The latter, during a period ive 


balance, are motivated by the desire to eliminate latent threats inherent in the 
power vacuum caused by the existence of these weaker states. The major 
factors which determine the neutralization of a state are its relatively small 
gize and geographic location in a strategic position, Its fate, essentially beyond 
the small state’s control is of great interest to important neighbors who fear 

ec uenc into the hands of potential enemies.!? Neutraliza- 


tion is not applicable, however, in countries located well within the orbit of 
one power. ere 18 a te to terminate it peace: in an area no 
longer considered a potential sore spot, or where the pressure of contending 
forces has relaxed.” ` 

Resort to neutralization in a critical zone of rivalry has often been motivated 
by what we would call a policy of “containment.” In order to thwart the terri- 
torial ambitions o nsionist power, 2 solution of committing it, along 


with cthers, to respect the neutrality of a small neighboring state may prove 
effective. In 1815, Sardinia, Holland, and Switzerland were bolstered as a 


means of containing France without atrengthening a rival great power. The 





10 George G. Wilson, “Neutralization in Theory and Practise,” Yale Review, Vol. 4. 


pp. 474-86, at p. 481 (April, 1915). Roberto Regala, Neutralization and the Philippines 
(Manila, 1935), in discussing neutralization of the Philippines, points to their strategic 
location and the need-to-maintain an equilibrium in the balance of power (P. 16). 

u The neutralisation of Honduras in 1907, at the suggestion of the United Statea, was 
intended to keep Central America at paace-and thereby forestall any occasion for European 
intervention in the Panama Canal area. In 1923, when the Western Hemisphere seemed 
eoe ia dave ena dopa 

1 Quiney Wright, ‘Neutralization of Corfu,” American Journal of International Law, 
Vol. 18, pp. 104-8, at pp. 104-5 (Jan., 1924). Neutralization still applied to Corfu and 
Paxo, but not to the United States of the Ionian Islands after Greece annexed them in 
1864. Bee Marshall-Cornwall, Geographic Disarmament (cited`in note 4), p. 32, on the 
status of Cracow, neutralized from 1815 to 1846. 
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central importance of Switzerland was acknowledged by a multilateral treaty 
guaranteeing both its territorial integrity and perpetual neutrality.” 

‘Even where the danger of hegemony is not of immediate concern, neutraliza- 
tion can relieve tensions created by unexpected developments. When. the 
Belgian revolution of 1830 broke the Dutch dike against France, neutralization 
proved a safer recourse than forced reunion with Holland or complete freedom 
which might have led to union with France. This solution, sponsored by Eng- 
land and Prussia, was guaranteed by all the major European powers.“ Luxem- 
bourg, when similarly guaranteed, no longer served as a major irritant in 
French-German relations.* 


Once in effect, neutralization can also serye to lubricate and smooth the 
operation of day-to-day diplomacy. For it gives legal right to signatory 
countries not otherwise directly involved in a dispute to. oppose attempted 
revision of an earlier compromise. This procedure can effectively handle out- 
‘Ward thrusts of power and attempts to upset an equilibrium, without signifying 
“ndue” interference, when no state believes it has achieved a preponderance 


of power. 

Since Russian diplomacy has been marked by intense suspicion, and, when 
it suits Soviet purposes, by a strict interpretation of legal rights and duties, 
the lever of intervention offered by a multilateral guarantee of neutralization 
would be most salutary. In practice, it would be analogous to the present 
multilateral treaty regulating the control of the Dardanelles which allows 
Turkey, under Russian revisionist pressure, to appeal to other signatories and 
receive their stiffening support." Similarly, Soviet requests for bases on Spitz- 
bergen were countered by Norwegian reminders that such a move would 
violate the demilitarization treaty of 1920.” In addition, signatories can control 
the changes that do occur, and negate attempts to alter significantly major 
power relationships. The knowledge that a change in status will entail conces- 
sions on some other point could in itself act as a deterrent to revision. 


B In the case of Switzerland, it is debatable whether it was neutralised or whether its 
. self-imposed perpetual neutrality was merely recognized. See F. W. Baumgartner, 
Neutralization of States (Bulletins 24 and 25 of the Departments of History and Political 

and Economic Science, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario), Bull. No. 24, pp. 5-36; 
Gordon E: Sherman, “Neutrality of Switzerland,” American Journal of International Law, 
Vol. 12, pp. 241-50, 462~74, 780-95 (April, July, Oct., 1918). 

u Efforts to check Russian expangion resulted in the military neutralization of the 
Black Sea and the Aaland Islands in 1856. See Johan O. Söderhjelm, Démslitarisation et 
Neutralisation des Iles d’ Aland en 1866 et 1981 (Helaingfors, 1928) ; and Charles N. Gregory, 
“Neutralization of the Aaland Islands,” American Journal of International Law, Vol. 17, 
pp. 68-76 (Jan., 1923). 

4 Karl Strupp, Neuiralisation, Befriedung, Entmilitarisierung (Stuttgart, 1933), pp. 
98 ff.; Gordon E. Sherman, “Permanent Neutrality Treaties,” Yale Law J ournal, Vol. 24, 
pp. 217-64, at p. 288 (Jan., 1915). On the other hand, the intensity of the Austro-Serbian 
dispute, and its relation to great power rivalries, so overshadowed the six-power guarantee_ 
bf Albania in 1918 that the treaty wes dipearaed within one year. 


is See Ahmed S. Esmer, “Th : orld Politics,” Foreign Affaire, Vol, 
25, pp. 200-802 (Jan. 1047). 


1! The New York Times, Jan. 10-12 and 13-18, 1947: z 
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‘Neutralization likewise reflects recent efforts in international law to define 
aggression and judge the legality of any use of force by procedural rather than 
less tangible substantive criteria. The definite time-and-space obligations 
created by a treaty of neutralization greatly simplify that task.1® It has even 
been argued that violation of a neutralized zone would “furnish a particularly 
clear and objective basis for judgment: it would be founded on the violation 
of a definite provision of international law; it would facilitate the reaching of 
a decision by the guaranteeing states and it would make certain the founda- 
tion of a coalition against an attacking power.’’!® 

Although a definition of aggression is important, the central issue remains 
the reluctance of states to take up arms against an obvious aggressor when 
their own interests are not immediately affected. In this context, neutralization 
received strong support because it was held to possess significant deterrent 
value: 

The intention underlying both the collective and individual guarantees was that a suffi- 
cient number of powers should be involved in a share of the responsibility for preserving 
the integrity of the neutral territory in question; the mora] pressure of public opinion or 
the actual fear of powerful military intervention would, it was hoped, deter any one power 
from violating an arrangement which was made in the interests of the greater number.?? 


The great reliance on guarantees of perpetual neutrality to prevent future 
violations was therefore based on the definite enforcement commitments made 
by the large powers, who might otherwise be indifferent to or disinterested in 
a threat to the area in question. 

The ultimate deterrent value of the threat of intervention must be judged 
by measuring it against the military advantages derived from a violation. 
Unfortunately, the one clear case in which such a problem arose could hardly 
be called a clinical study, since the German decision to invade Belgium in 1914 
was reached, in part, because it was felt in Berlin that England would not live 
up to its commitments to defend Belgium.” This line of reasoning was some- 
what curious, since England’s traditional interest in the Scheldt estuary meant 
that the Belgian guarantee was in accord with British “high” policy. Perhaps. 
more to the point was the German General Staff belief that British forces 
could not influence.the military campaign in the West even if intervention 
was contemplated. a 

It is precisely on fulfillment of pledges of assistance that the failure of neu- 
tralization was so pronounced. Logically, a guarantee of neutrality in per- 


18 Quincy Wright, “Outlawry of War,” American Journal of International Law, Vol. 
19, pp. 76-103, atp. 85 (Jan., 1925). 

19 Charles de Visscher, Stabilization of Europe (Chicago, 1924), p. 116. 

30 Marshall-Cornwall, Geographic Disarmament (cited in note 4), p. 31. 

u Although Lord Grey felt that continental military obligations were essential for 
. British security, he failed to make this absolutely clear to the Germans. Byron Dexter, 
“Lord Grey and the Problem of an Alliance,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 30, pp. 298-308, at 

pp. 808-9 (Jan., 1952). 

* See Hajo Holborn in Makers of Modern Strategy, ed. Edward M. Earle (Princeton, 

1944), pp. 189-206. 
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petuity is a somewhat unreasonable procedure. Fundamental changes in the 
structure of interstate relations and the balance of power may occur long after 
the conelusion of the treaty and make fulfillment literally impossible. a 

Unwillingness to act may stem from a changed concept of one’s vital interests 
in the problem area. When a guarantee is extended primarily to prevent a war, 
a signatory would not act if a conflict occurred later and the belligerent powers 
violated the treaty. Moreover, a blanket commitment might oblige a power to` 

' fight over an unimportant area against an ally, should the latter be an aggressor. 
The uneasiness engendered by this impractical rigidity was reflected in Britain’s 
claim that it had to aid Luxembourg only in concert with all other signatories. 
Since this included the potential violators, France and Prussia, England's 
position became ambiguous, if noi meaningless.™ 

Britain, logically, lacked confidence in the Belgian neutralization treaty and 
in 1870 concluded identical treaties with Prussia and France promising to war 
against the side violating Belgian territory. But even the British did not feel 
automatically bound to aid Belgium at any time.” The distant powers, Russia 
and Austria, quickly asserted a willingness to respect, but not defend, Belgium’ 8 
neutrality, thereby diminishing the effect of their guarantee to the point of 
extinction. 

Clearly, the efficacy of the ieaty cannot be assumed to depend upon the 
number of guarantors committed, and a poor selection can, in fact, destroy 
its value. From the point of view of the large powers, before “entangling” 
guarantees are tendered, a careful and realistic appreciation of interests must, 
be made, entailing chiefly a clear understanding of what areas, coming within 
the security zones of two or moré powers, are considered vital. 

Furthermore, the reliability of such arrangements depends upon periodical 
review and reappraisal of pledges taken.* Even a carefully assumed obligation 
will not be honored later solely on legal grounds. Only renewed support of a 
treaty of neutralization on the grounds of national self-interest will ensure 
adherence in a crisis. 

The obstructive myth of perpetuity should be discarded and the value of 
time limitations must be freely admitted. Since all treaties face the problem 
of changed conditions, this qualification does not invalidate the basic utility 
of neutralization. Furthermore, extreme caution and flexibility must be exer- 

‘ cised in the choice of areas, if neutralization is to support the balance of power 


and serve to main Indiscriminate application in situations in which 
it ttle or no chance of success has greatly harmed its pr 
where. 2 

2 F, W. Baumgartner, Neutralization of States (cited in note 13), Bull. No. 25, p. 26. 

4 Harold J. Tobin, “Is Belgium Still Neutralized?”, American Journal of International 
Law, Vol. 26, pp. 614-82, at p. 523-24 (July, 1932). 

% Prime Minister Gladstone in House of Commons, Aug. 8, 1870, cited in Wilson, 


“Neutralization in Theory and Practise” (cited in note 10), pp. 478-80. 
“ See Quincy Wright, A Study of War, 2 vols. (Chicago, 1942), Vol. 2, pp. 785-86. 


* The term was unfortunately used as a palliative to soften an onerous servitude when 
the Black Sea was “neutralized” in 1856. Sir Thomas E. Holland, Studies in International 
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Il. NEUTRALIZATION AND THE SMALL STATES 


An important security consideration to the guaranteeing powers, neutraliza- 
tion involves the very survival of the smaller states. The latter must weigh 
evident benefits of neutralization against its far-reaching implications, the fear 
of inferior status, and the danger of involvement in great power rivalries. 
Serious though the risks may be, a realistic analysis indicates that small powers 
alone are quite incapable of defending themselves, and in fact depend largely 
for their existence upon great power tensions and rivalries.2* Any refinement 
and legal codification of that condition could conceivably add to their security. 
Neutralization would also afford them an opportunity to obtain recognition of 
the fact that they do not want to become involved in the vicissitudes of inter- 
national politics. 

The effect of neutralization upon the legal and sovereign rights of small 
nations is of considerable importance. The chief restraint imposed on neu- 
tralized states is the removal of the rights to go to war and to enter into alli- 
ances or treaties of guarantee which might cause them to fight in defense of 
territory other than their own.!° These restrictions help the neutralized states 
avoid conflicts and so do not seem to be unbearable burdens. In addition, it 
has been widely held that neutralized states cannot cede or annex any territory 
without the consent of the guarenteeing powers, since these actions alter their 
international position.®° 

In other matters the neutralized state should not be further restricted since 
it must retain control over its domestic and foreign affairs. Neutralization, then, 
should have no detrimental influence over the legal rank and position of the 
guaranteed state.*! The latter is free to make trade, customs, and other agree- 
ments with foreign powers and can even rule over colonial possessions. - 

A guaranteed state has the right to arm and to fortify its frontier, for a 
nation must be prepared to defend itself to the best of its ability if neutraliza- 
tion is to have any meaning.” Deployment of armed strength, however, must 
be executed in as impartial a manner as possible. Germany argued that the 
Belgians had violated their neutrality in 1914 by concentrating their main 
defense works along the German border, though the majority of their routes 
of communication were with France. Moreover, defense preparations were 
made in consultation with the British. In 1939, Switzerland distributed its ` 


Law (Oxford, 1898), p. 275; Sir John Fisher Williams, “The Permangnce_of—Treaties,” 
danian Jonna of International Law, Yol, 22 pp. 89-101 (Ten, 1928). 

* Edgar Bonjour, Swiss Neutrality (London, 1946), p. 18, acknowledges this explicitly. 

3° It can be argued that the restriction on war destroys state sovereignty. Paul Schweizer, 
Geschichte des Schweizerischen Neutralitat (Frauenfeld, 1895), insisted that Switzerland 
always had the right to make any treaties it wished. Cyrus F. Wicker, Neutralization 
(London, 1911), pp. 57-58, maintained that only defensive alliances were permissible. 

2° Strupp, Neutralisation, Befriedung, Entmilitaristerung (cited in note 15), pp. 279-89; 
Emanuel Descamps, L’ Etat Neutre à Titre Permanent (Paris, 1912), pp. 215-17. 

2 Lauterpacht, Oppenheim’s International Law (cited in note 4), p. 203. 

2 The dismantling of the great fortress of Luxembourg—for the reason that the Grand 
Duchy was too valuable to fall into French or Prussian hands—was an exception. 
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troops evenly along its Breach. iad ha: irbitiers ‘although the dnra a 

in only one direction., a Ha 

It can’ be concluded fiat servitutes ind ‘nbeitinent of sovereignty are not- 

` to'be found in the obligations" of neutralization ' as these are legally defined and 
“understood today. Anxiety ariges froiñ the persistent fear that neutralization 
makes -a state infetior to others. Historically, the imposition of neutralization 
on states contiibuted greatly to this belief. For example, Belgium was not even 
consulted, and. opposition to neutralization there, at least initially, was quite 
strong.™ 

Other dangers lie in the imposition of igisound restrictions and the attempt 
by powerful neighbors to use the treaty as a lever for prying into the internal 
affairs of the guaranteed state. Proponents of the sovereignty of small states 
devised a theory of “autonomous neutralization”: perpetual neutrality re- 
sulted only from the volition of a state, with international guarantees merely 
recognizing an existing fact.” This concept of self-neutralization places no in- 
ternational obligations or restraints upon neighboring states and therefore has 
little political or legal value.*’ Still, this theory underlines, in exaggerated 
fashion, the need for the guaranteed state to desire this status if neutralization 
is to work effectively. The more deep-rooted it is in the history of a state, the 
more the nation’s leaders will strive to maintain neutrality i in an international 
crisis? 

In brief, then, an effective guarantee must satisfy the neutralized state by 
restricting only its freedom to engage in hostilities and to gain or cede territory. 
It must_be applied to a state which is willing to protect and defend its guar- 
anteed inviolability. Moreover, the guaranteeing states should be unam- 


3 Clair F. Littell, Neutralization of States (Meadville, Pennsylvania, 1920), and Helen 
Reid, International Servitudes in Lau and Practise (Chicago, 1932), p.. 229. 

u Belgium was neutralized to “maintain the peace, repose and good order of Europe” 
according to the Prussians. Tobin, “Is Belgium Still Neutralized?” (cited in note 24), 
p. 523. See also a German propaganda booklet, The Neutrality of Belgium: Its Origin and 
Violation (1915), which declared thet Belgium is “a atate of an inferior order to those 
states on which neutrality is not imposed” (p. 7).. X 

= Austria, for example, tried to deprive Switzerland of its right of asylum and to pre- 
vent the creation of a federal republic. Bonjour, Swiss Neutrality (cited in note 28), pp. 
70-71, 79, 101. 

3 Stewart M. Robinson, “Autonomous Neutralization,” American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, Vol. 11, pp. 607-16, at pp. 607-8 (July, 1917). The most ambitious projeot 
was that advanced by Fedor de Martens, “La Neutralisation du Danemark,” Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 5th series, Vol. 18, pp. 314-35, at pp. 333-35 (Dee. 15, 1903). He proposed a 
barrier of self-neutralized states norshward from Belgium. 

3! Wilson, “Neutralization in Theory and Practise” (cited in note 10), p. 483, outlines 
a plan by the Interparliamentary Union in 1911 to give some outside support to perpetual 
neutrality, which is highly unstabla as a unilateral statement. Neutralization seemed 
detrimental enough so that Honduras formulated a “voluntary” declaration of perpetual 
neutrality in order to preserve its hcnor and integrity. See Salvador R. Gonzalez, “Neu- 
trality of Honduras and the Question of the Gulf of Fonseca,” American Journal of In- 
ternational Law, Vol. 10, pp. 509+42, at p. 511 (July, 1916). 

48 This point, however, has been unduly stressed at the expense of geographic-atrategic 
considerations in contrasting the history of Swiss and Belgian neutrality. 
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biguously committed: a a tresti. ot ths E Sind. -cause to be respected” * 
type, which ‘theoretitally signifies. afficiedit sanctioris.* 

. Appraisal of the benefits ‘af ‘eutraligation: hag: heen. ‘made, dificult by the 
extravagant claims that it frees “small states. from’ the dangers of aggression 
and the heavy burden of military preparations. Ít was even held that as the: . 
number of neutralized states grew, the possibilities of war would become more 
remote in. geometric proportions." After such grandiose pretensions, the events 
~ of 1914 brought neutralization under sharp attack. Defensive. alliances were 
preferred because they seemed io give more protection and imposed no legal 
restrictions. This trend away from neutralization compacts was symbolized in 
the French-Belgian alliance of 1921. In theory, an alliance differs entirely from 
the concept of neutrality and its implied hope of avoiding war; in actual prac- 
tice, the small vulnerable state expects its ally to be at least a match for a 
potential aggressor and thus prevent war. 

Alliances also suffer from rigidity and are no more reliable than a neutraliza- 
tion agreement when radical changes shake the balance of power. As evidence 
of this we have only to recall the wholesale abrogation of treaties after 19382: 
France’s abandonment of its cwn post-1918 alliance system, Switzerland’s 
flight to neutrality after participating in the ill-fated League sanctions of 1935, 
and Belgium’s withdrawal from the 1921 agreement.“ 

In the last analysis, the value of both neutralization and alliances to a small 


state depends upon thé ability and willingness of the “protector state” to honor 
its pledge. There is 16 justification for concluding that an alliance is more 
reliable than a carefully considered commitment to support the neutralized 
status of a small state. It can even be argued that, where applicable, a multi- 
lateral guarantee of neutralization is more reassuring to the guaranteed state. 
Tt signifies mutual obligations which cannot be avoided merely by a unilateral 
change in intention, as well as the identity of interests found in alliances.” 
More respect for the guarantee af neutralization, or at least for the law behind 
it, has been shown than for alliances. Germany eventually admitted that its 
“campaign of 1914 violated the Belgian and Luxembourg treaties of neutraliza- 
tion, and the Weimar Republic did not consider unjust, as it did other exactions, 
indemnities imposed on these grounds.* 


39 Graham, “Neutralization as a Movement in International Law” (cited in note 5), 
p. 91. 

v See Erving Winslow, N suiralization: America’s Opportunity (Boston, 1912), pp. 8-9; 
and “Neutralization,” American Journal of International Law, Vol. 2, pp. 866-86 (April, 
1908) ; Camille Piccioni, Essai sur la Neutralité Perpetuelle, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1902), pp. 175- 
76. 

a See the report drawn up by the Commission of Information constituted by His 
Majesty Leopold III on July 14, 1946, “The Belgian Tragedy,” Entente, Vols. 75-76, 
- pp. 6-39 (1948). See also Charles C. Hyde, “Belgium and Neutrality,” American Journal 
of International Law, Vol. 31, pp. 81-85, at p. 82 (Jan., 1937); Hans Morgenthau, “End 
of Switzerland’s Differential Neutrality,” American J ournal'of International Law, Vol. 32, 
pp. 558-62, at pp. 558-60 (July, 1938). 

a Wicker, Neutralization (cited in note 29), p. 61. 

* “Comments by the German Delegation on the Conditions of Peace,” International 
Conciliation, No. 148, pp. 1203-1839, at p. 1259 (Oct., 1919). 
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Tl. PRESENT APPLICABILITY 


To determine the applicability of neutralization treaties today involves 
more than an analysis of their intrinsic merit. Account must also be taken of 
the changed attitude toward neutrality ‘which has arisen since neutralization 
was developed in the nineteenth century.“ Then, neutrality was an enviable 
position duly recognized in international law, and neutral rights were strongly 
defended by non-belligerents, especially the United States. In that era all 
belligerents were equal before the law, and their wars were looked upon as 
unavoidable facts of international life. Involvement, under these circumstances, 
could be judged in the national interest as wise or foolhardy. But the drive to 
outlaw aggressive wars after 1918 led to a new outlook: that wars were struggles 
between aggressors and those nations whose rights were violated.* If belliger- 
ents are considered criminals or policemen, neutrality, which thus means in- 
difference to the successful prosecution of a crime, comes to be regarded as 
obsolete or even immoral. In such a frame of reference, the general service- 

„ability of neutralization seems to vanish. 

Of even greater importance has been the development of international organi- 
zations to prevent or punish criminal resort to.war. Ideally, organized efforts 
at collective security enable large powers to quell violations of the peace and 
still afford small states ample protection. The security which the League of 
Nations seemed to offer was attractive enough to induce even neutral powers 
to drop their precarious impartiality and join its ranks.“ 

Under the Charter of the United Nations, all but the “veto nations” appar- 
ently surrendered to the Security Council the right to direct the use of their 


armed forces. This revolutionary step may have been based upon the assump- 
tion that major power agresmests Would onsite Aee notion whera 
disagreements would mean a vetc, thereby allowing the small states freedom of 
decision. The likelihood that a “concert of powers” system would be unable to 
operate effectively is emphasized by this inability to make le rovision for 
joint collective action by the remaining states, should one major power oppose | 
a decision to act. - 

The new American security program in Europe and the Far East shows a 
marked shift from dependence on global collective security toward the adoption 
of regional alliance structures based on the principle of collective self-defense. 
Heavy reliance for freedom of action is placed upon Article 51 and the m- 
verted veto,” which can prevent the Security Council from blocking joint 


defensive operations. The legitimacy of this position is not questioned, for 
surely the Charter cannot be construed as an instrument to facilitate the plans 






u YV, M.S. Crichton, “The Prewar Theory of Neutrality,” British Yearbook of Inter- 
national Law, Vol. 9, pp. 101-11 (1928). 

* James L. Brierly, The Outlook for International Law (Oxford, 1944), pp. 78-82, dis- 
cusses this point. 

# Bonjour, Swtss Neutrality (cited in note 28), pp. 112-14, points out the closeness of 
the Swiss vote to join the League and the deep regard Switzerland had for its impartial 
neutrality. 
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of an attacking force. But it appears equally certain that this theory of action 
underscores the weakness, not the strength, of the concept of collective security 
as originally understood.“ 

The Korean War involved salle action under jhe Charter in most 
bizarre circumstances, but without invalidating the argument that collective 
security is not a practical policy in international affairs. The term itself has 
come to signify simply an anti-Communist coalition. It can be emphatically 
argued, as this writer would, that it is in the interests of all non-Communist 
states to join forces under this banner. But the record clearly demonstrates 
that collective military measures were not unanimously undertaken even within 
the free world, in spite of the powerful argument that a universal response to 
the United Nations’ call for aid to South Korea would have had overwhelming 

` psychological and military effects. Moreover, at the end of three years of war, 
such an alignment of the non-Communist world, especially regarding Asia, 
seems no less remote.*? a 

If a system of collective action fails to maintain the peace, and willingness 
to assume the necessary obligations is not generally forthcoming, it would 
appear erroneous to describe collective security as the paramount factor con- 
sidered by individual nations in formulating their foreign policies. In the event 
that they find the practical application of collective action inadequate, some 
small states may desire to assume a posture of neutrality and perhaps have 
this status bolstered by the process of neutralization. For neutrality, though 
dethroned from a position of near-veneration, is still desirable on grounds of 
self-preservation. As already noted, small countries hesitate to become involved 
in disputes when defeat of the aggressor is doubtful. Moreover, few join the ag- 
gressor when he appears to be stronger, but try to remain neutral as long as pos- 
sible.*° 

It remains the task of the major powers to determine when and where an agree- 
ment on neutralization would best suit their own interests. The anti-aggres- 
sion forces today cannot muster overwhelming power; however, the potential 
aggressors are far short of that preponderance which would induce a wholesale 
movement by the lesser powers to neutrality. Since the defensive forces are 
strong enough to permit some expectation of stability, they can agree to the 
neutralization of certain small exposed powers without causing or reflecting a 
deterioration in their position. Admittedly this entails the loss of possible allies, 
but one’s defensive strength is not necessarily enhanced by the accretion of such 
uncertain and vulnerable elements. For example, the extension of the British 


‘47 See Georg Schwarsenberger, Power Politics, 2nd rev. ed. (New York, 1951), pp. 
513-29. The legal basis of the Russian alliance structure is also arrived at by indirection— 
through Article 107, dealing with protection against the defeated Axis powers. 

48 Lawrence K. Rosinger, India and the United States (New York, 1950), Chs. 3, 9, dis- 
cusses pre-Korean War relations; Shao Chuan Leng, “India and China,” Far Eastern 
Survey, Vol. 21, pp. 78-78 (May 21, 1952), describes India’s attitude after June, 1950; 
see also Werner Levi, Free India in Asia (Minneapolis, 1952), Chs. 8, 7. 

49 Arnold Wolfers, “In Defense of the Small Countries, Yale Review, Vol. 33, PP. 
201-20, at p. 215 (Dec., 1943). 
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alliance structure to include Poland and Rumania in the spring of 1939 did little - 


to incřease the security of Western and Central Europe." It would appear that 
the status of small border states—as allies or neutralized bodies—is of less signif- 
icance than the existence of an equilibrium among the major powers. 

From the point of view of large powers, the relaxing effect of neutralization 
of small, centrally located states may contribute to the maintenance of peace. 
Admittedly, the very existence of such small states creates a power vacuum, 
which is all the more acute because modern military techniques have made it 
most difficult to render timely essistance. They cannot be swallowed up by 
large powers without precipitating a crisis; nor do their own inclinations or the 
attitudes of their stronger neighbors make feasible a policy of combining them 
into larger units." Their mere existence therefore creates a ‘problem, though not 
an insoluble one, since the vulnerability of these nations becomes extreme only 
when the power relationship of the larger states becomes unbalanced. In this 
case no nation, large or small, is secure. 

In situations which are amenable to neutralization, a multilateral guarantee 


can reduce so the ion, because of the certain knowledge that a poten- 


HisLonponent is not using such temitory as 2 base Of operations. In the highly 
charged environment of the Cold War, verification of ‘proper vior in the 
small state would undoubtedly necessitate clandestine investigation, by espion- 
age and other means. However, the United Nations organization itself might 
well find such “police activity” within the scope and spirit of the Charter, and 
within the limits of its present capabilities.: Perhaps the Peace Observation 


Commission, established under the Uniting for Peace Program, and on which ` 


Russia is represented, could be vested with such regulatory authority.’ 

In spite of the military strength of the great powers and the mobility of mod- 
ern warfare, effective interdiction of small, key areas would be of considerable 
military and psychological value in an age in which bases for launching atomic 
or rocket attacks are of tremendous importance.“ However, the territorial ap- 
plication of neutralization must be undertaken in a pragmatic manner, rather 
than approached as part of a grand design. Its feasibility must vary sccording 
to the locale and the occasion. 

It does not appear that a great’ power like Germany can be effectively neu- 


5° See for example the critical comments of Lloyd George on this issue, Parliamentary 
Debates, Fifth Series, House of Commons, May 19, 1939, cols. 1815-18. 

& Even the consideration of a Communist Balkan federation at Bled in 1947 by Dimi- 
trov of Bulgaria and Tito of Yugoslavia was strongly opposed by Soviet Russia. 

1 See Wolfers, ‘In Defense of the Small Countries” (cited in note 49), pp. 211-12. 
This can be used as an effective counter-argument to the proposition advanced by Nicholas 
J. Spykman, America’s Strategy in World Politics (New York, 1942), pp. 20, 461-63, that 
the days of the “power vacuum” small state are numbered. 

u The Peace Observation Committee is to ‘observe and report on the situation in any 
area where there exista international tension, the cantinuation of which is likely- to en- 


danger the maintenance of international peace and security.’’ Resolution adopted by the 
R 


General Assembly, Nov. 3, 1950, Resolution A, Part B, No. 3. 

4 On technical developments ses James Baxter, Scientists Against Time (Boston, 
1947), Ch. 18, and Vannevar Bush, Modern Arms and Free Men (New York, 1949), Chs. 
8-10. 
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tralized. Various publicists have argued that only unity and neutralization can ` 
reduce tension in this dangerous drea.™ Persistent Soviet proposals along these 
lines and the more daring Russian suggestion.that Germany also be allowed to 
rearm further intensified.this issue.” The Western attempt to integrate Western 


- Germany into the Atlantic Community is, in turn, presented as a policy to pre- 


vent an independent Reich from embarking upon dangerous ventures or falling 
into Russian hands,®" 

Evidently, the temptation on both sides to dominate so great a prize as Ger- 
many would be so strong that neither would allow a neutralization guarantee to 
control its policies. The alignment of Germany on one side or the other would 
bring such rich rewards in terms of the effect on the balance of power that an 
effort to neutralize it would strain the utility, of this device to the breaking 
point. Moreover, Germany cannot be compared to a small, non-aggressive state 
with no revisionist demands or ability to impose its will upon others. Even if 
Germany stayed aloof from Cold War entanglements, its neighbors would be 
concerned over its foreign policy to a degree which would make neutralization 
an essentially unreal status. l 

Austria and Korea, two small partitioned states, offer more fruitful soil for 
consideration. Regardless of original purpose, the very act of partition and the 
extension. of wartime pledges to restore the independence of these states reveal 
the deep interest of the major powers in their fate. Austria is evidently too im- 
portant strategically for Russia to accept a peace treaty which would both end 
its zone of occupation and free the Austrians to join an American alliance.®* The 
problem is simplified by the original Soviet approval of a single Austrian gov- 
ernment. Without an Austrian Communist government, there is no question of 
the loss of terrain or prestige which would be involved if “Communist territory” 
had to be yielded. 

The relative clarity of the Austrian issue merely accentuates the difficulties 
in Korea. It is also a locale of strategic importance, although this appreciation 
was overshadowed by the ideological overtones of the U.N. action there.®® The 
difficulty of unifying the country during the Cold War has been infinitely mag- 


5 Two leading exponents of this view were Walter Lippmann and James Warburg. 

ts Boviet Russia proposed the unification, demilitarization, and neutralization of Ger- 
many in notes of Nov. 8, 1950 and Feb. 5, 1951. See also Mr. Gromyko’s statement at 
the Paris Big Four meeting on March 5, 1951. The issue of an armed neutralized Germany, 
brought up in the Soviet peace treaty draft, was again emphasized in the Soviet note of 
April 10, 1952. See New York Times for dates cited. 

s‘ The Department of State, Germany 1947-9, Publication 3556 (1950), gives a de- 
tailed, documentary account of the political development of Western Germany. 

48 There have been over 260 sessions held on an Austrian treaty. See for example the 
charge by General Suiridov of Sept. 27, 1951 that the West was creating a war bridgehead 
in Austria. New York Times, Sept. 28, 1951. See-alao the Western note of March 18, 1952 
on an abbreviated treaty and the Soviet rejection note of Aug. 15, 1952. 

** The position of the U. 8. Joint Chiefs of Staff, as expressed in a note of Sept. 26, 
1947 by James Forrestal, that Ameriga had little strategic intereat in maintaining troops 
and bases in South Korea, was qualified by the remark that our military position would 
be impaired if a Soviet assault could be mounted against Japan:f from South Korea. See 
New York Times, Nov. 3, 1952. 
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nified by events since 1950. Yet the Korean War has revealed the existence 
of a balance of power and the inability of either side to gain control over a pen- 
insula which, has become invested with so much geographic and symbolic im- 
portance. The intensity of the ideological and political hostility which exists be- 
tween the two-Koreas, the aggressive use of force by the North, and the expan- 
sionist aspirations of the South clearly indicate that a “coalition” or a peace- 
fully unified state is unlikely to occur. 

There is no absolute obstacle to neutralizing both hie of a partitioned 
Korea and keeping each sector from operating as a base for a major power or 
planning further warfare against the other. United Nations policy and the eco- 
nomic and military dependence of South Korea upon foreign aid may influence 
that government’s program. However, there is the question of getting a Com- 
munist state to accept foreign intervention of any sort. The problem should not 
be minimized, but the Korean case is in a class by itself since neutralization can 
be tied in with an international settlement of the war. Under such circumstances 
‘foreign intervention” would not appear as a gratuitous gesture. Certainly 
some radical solution is required to bring stability to a partitioned, unhappy 
peninsula which is the focal point of attention of four major eres 
Russia, Japan, China, and the United States. 

The temporary neutralization of Iran at the Teheran Conference of 1943 in- 
dicates that such a step may be useful in this troubled land. Historically, Iran 
has been in the twilight area where Russian and British spheres were regulated 
by a series of ad hoc accommodations." In view of the vulnerability and strate- 
gic importance of Iran today, and in light of the present popular temperament, 
a position of neutrality by treaty would appear to benefit the major powers as 
well as the guaranteed state itself. In terms of locally oriented problems, the 
disposition of the oil issue is the most difficult task. The present American at- 
titude would prevent a package deal which tied neutralization to a multilateral 
agreement to share petroleum production; however, should the Western posi- 
tion deteriorate further, such an arrangement would not be so far-fetched.* Neu- 
tralization can operate basically within the framework of a rough equilibrium 
of power, not only on the international scene but also as reflected in domestic 
Iranian affairs and in the Iranian conception of its foreign policy. Within such 
a broad outline the oil negotiation may be used, not as an aggravating factor, 


but an an additional instrument to attain a settlement through detailed ad- l 


justments of conflicting national interests. 


© See Department of State, Korea 1945 to 1948, Publication 8305, Far Eastern Series 28 
(1948), especially the addresses of Andrei Gromyko and John Foster Dulles on the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea, (Annexes 6 and 7, 
pp. 51—65.) x 

“ See for example Rogers P. Churchill, T'he Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 (Cedar 
Rapids, 1939), pp. 212—68. 

a This likelihood would increase should. the Soviet economy reach a stage in which 
“ruble diplomacy” could operate in Iran in the form of monetary loans, sales of essential 
materials, and efforts to purchase oil. 
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Another possibility along the extended southern line of containment is the 
new state of Burma, at present vigorously inclined toward “neutrality in the 
Cold War.” This attitude stems from a deep-rooted antago ria 
and reflecte strong xenophobic tendencies, though these are not as vitriolic or 
explosive as in . The government is modifying its extreme position of total 
isolation from the West and is cautiously engaging in some economic and cul- 
tural contacts. It can be argued that statutory recognition of Burma’s desire 

‘for neutrality might alleviate its fears of entanglement and so strengthen the 
country’s non-political ties with Britain and the West. If tactfully approached, 
this policy may further accelerate the growing stability of -Burma’s democratic 
regime, and thus contribute to the security of a state which is only now emerg- 
ing from a long civil war.“ 

The central location of Burma makes its fate of interest to the Big Three as 
well as to India and China. The role of India is of paramount importance and 
the lead in this matter may well fall in its direction. Seemingly, the safety of 
Burma is of direct and vital concern to the Indian government; yet the latter’s 
neutralist tendency, indecision, and fear of joining a bloc have led it to avoid even 
& purely regional defense pact for Southeast Asia. India is hesitant even to com- 
mit itself to the support of Burma’s independence and territorial integrity.” 
Perhaps this project would be the most effective means of drawing India out 
of its shell, and make the act of neutralization feasible by giving it realistic sup- 
port in terms of the existing power relationships in that part of the world. Thus 
a South Asian equilibrium inthe balance of power may be crystallized by means 
of a pacific measure to guarantee the existence of a small, vulnerable sta 

t the other geographic extreme, the stability of Scandinavia may be fur- 
thered by the neutralization of Finland. The key state here is Sweden, whose 
successful tradition of neutrality was reflected in its effort, during the N.A.T.O. 

ı negotiations, to draw Norway and Denmark into an independent defensive 
bloc.™ One reason for the absence of a “‘people’s democracy” in Finland may be 
that it might induce Sweden to terminate its neutral status. As the European 


e See Werner Levi, “Union in Asia?’’, Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 19, pp. 144-49, at 
p. 146 (Aug. 16, 1950); and Maurice Zinkin, Asta and the West (London, 1951), pp. 103-7. 

* On the internal problems of Burma see James 8. Furnivall, “Twilight in Burma: 
Reconquest and After," Pacific Afairs, Vol. 22, pp. 3-20 and 155-72 (Mar., June, 1949); 
Edward M. Law Yone and David G. Mandelbaum, “Pacification in Burma,” Far Eastern 
Survey, Vol. 19, pp. 182-87 (Oct. 11, 1950), and “The New: Nation of Burma,” Ibid., pp. 
189-94 (Oct. 25, 1950). 

* See for example Vidya Prakash Dutt, India’s Foreign Policy (New Delhi, 1950), 
p. 45, cn India’s opposition to ‘making an ough ‘‘deeply in- 

n 


terested in the security of the Pacific region. 
% Bruce Hopper, “Sweden: A Case Study in Neutrality,” Foreign Afairs, Vol. 23, 


pp. 485-49 (April, 1945); Herbert Tingsten, The Debate on the Foreign Policy of Sweden 
1918-1939 (London, 1949), pp. 174-218. On Sweden’s negotiations with Denmark and 
Norway, see The New York Times, Jan. f 8, 12, 13, 30, 31, 1949 and Feb. 18-16, 19, 22, 
1949, z 
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military situation draws closer to a balance, Russian interest in. Swedish neu- 
trality:- may increase further.*? 

Swedish opposition to a violation of a neutralized Finland would not be as 
serious as a similar Indian response with regard to Burma. Still, it is the strong- 
est Scandinavian power and possesses an efficient, modern adr force.®? More- 
over, neutralization depends upon overall interests which deter signatories 
from carrying a rivalry into a specific locale, as well as upon the sanctions which 

' can be directly applied there. An attempt to neutralize Sweden itself, however, 
would be politically impractical. Unlike states victimized by the two world 
wars, Sweden, like Switzerland today, would consider such an act an unwar- 
ranted interference in its domestic affairs. + 

‘The case of Finland brings to mind Czechoslovakia, the state with which it 
was coupled in the mind’s eye before 1948. The stunning subversion of that 
democracy raises the question of whether neutralization is at all possible with 
the danger of internal Communist pressure so prominent. However, Com- 
munist party efforts to bring states into the Soviet orbit will continue in any 
event, and will be no less dangerous if the device of neutralization is not applied. 
A multilateral guarantee of neutrality might even have some curative value by 
outlawing efforts to subvert a government in the interests of a foreign power. 
Past experience with Soviet treaty guarantees of this sort would certainly give 
no grounds for hope that such abstentions would be forthcoming. Nevertheless 
the United Nations might be given “watchdog jurisdiction” in this matter as 
well as in the field of clandestina bases of operations. Moreover, other, signa- 
tories to the treaty of neutralization would have served notice that such action 
would affect their vital interests and that countermeasures might be forth- 
coming. Neutralization thus would not encourage acts of subversion and might 
even serve as a deterrent factor. 

The chances of neutralizing a Russian-oriented Communist state at present 
are far-fetched because of the proximity of these nations to the Soviet frontier, 
the interior lines of strategic communication enjoyed by the Soviet bloc, and 
the very tight control exercised from Moscow throughout the satellite area. In 
the future, however, Soviet policy might lead to extended commitments in cer- 
tain areas, and the power available to retain full control over another sensitive 
region might not be forthcoming. Simply by way of a hypothetical example, 
further adverse developments in the Balkans may beset Russia during s period 
of grave anxiety in the Far East or Central Europe. Under such circumstances, 


See, however, Arthur Spencer, “Boviet Pressure on Scandinavia,” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 30, pp- 651-59 (July, 1952). 

88 Bee Jane’s All the World Aircraft 1948, ed. Leonard Bridgman (London, 1948), pp. 
19a, 199-204 c. 

© Ivo Duchacek, “The Strategy of Communist Infiltration: Czechoslovakia 1944- ` 
1948” and “The February Coup in Czechoslovakia,” World Politics, Vol. 2, pp. 845-72 
and pp. 611-32 (April, July, 1950); Barry Brannen, “The Soviet Conquest of Rumania,” 
Foreign Affairs, Vol. 30, pp. 466-87 (April, 1952). Cf. Arthur Spencer, “Finland Main- 
tains Democracy,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 31, pp. 301-9, at pp. 302-5 (Jan., 1958). 
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the neutralization of Bulgaria might not be completely beyond the realm of 
possibility. Parenthetically, it may be‘ observed that a neutralized Yugoslavia 
today would certainly have been an improvement, from the Soviet standpoint, 
over events as they developed after the break with Tito. 

The theory and practice of neutralisation, as here posited, must not be con- 
fused with the potentially disastrous implication of a neutralist policy. This lat- 
ter approach would cut-deeply into the non-Soviet camp and ruin any chance ' 
for the free world to reach parity with the Soviets in the field of military 
strength. Clearly, the liberal application of neutralism can serve to wreck the 
free world through faint-heartedness.?° But to attribute these drawbacks to 
neutralization is to use the doctrine of guilt by association. Neutralization of , 
potential or actual centers of friction would not diminish the chances of attain- ‘ 
ing a balance of power but might rather reflect and reinforce such an equi- 
librium. 
` To match power with power all along the great East-West frontier is simply 
to invite greater friction and conflict along these marchlands. To separate the 
direct impact of power wherever possible through the device of a neutralized 
buffer may well be a contribution to peace, if undertaken when a general bal- 
ance of power prevails. 

This is not to say that neutralization is now feasible at all suggested points. 
_ The popularity of a universalist collective security through the United Nations 
does not create a favorable atmosphere at present. Nor would neutralization 
protect the inviolability of a guaranteed territory once a war broke out, all the 
less so because of the very great value it would have as a base of operations. 
Nevertheless, for the stabilizing and constructive role it can play, neutralization 
is worthy of careful reassessment and practical application in the future. 


1° The danger of neutralism was noted in the First Annual Report to the Standing North 
Atlantic, Treaty Organization from General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe (Paris, 1952), p. 9. See also Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Study Group, Atlantic Alliance (London, 1952), pp. 16-24, 


THE DEVELOPING FIELD OF INTERNATIONAL 
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In the academic year 1989—40, it would have taken a hardy prophet to fore- 
cast that the field of international legal studies was destined soon to become a 
major growing point in American legal education. Yet, for that reason and be- 
cause it was the last year before World War II registered its impact on law 
school faculties, students, and even curricula, it provides a useful baseline from 
which to measure the developments that have since been taking place in this 
field among American law schools. , 

The law school work offered in 1939—40 which could be fitted within the cate- 


-gory of international legal studies was represented by courses and seminars in 


International Law, Comparative (and Roman) Law, and Conflict of Laws.1 A 
brief survey of these offerings will lay bare the grounds for pessimism as to the 
prospects for progress at that time. . 

The Discouraging Situation in 1939-40. The study of International Law had 
received great impetus after World War I when the long debate over the League 
of Nations and World Court, plus the host of issues arising out of the War itself, 
gave the subject both widespread current interest and considerable professional 
importance. During the twenties law teachers took an active role in the in- 
tellectual development which came in response to these stimuli and joined, un- 
der the leadership of Judge Manley O. Hudson, in the magnificent cooperative 
enterprise which came to be known as the Harvard Research in International 
Law. Begun in 1927, this was carried forward over a span of 12 years; indeed, 
in 1939-40, some work was still continuing on the Research. However, the thir- 
ties, with their steady deterioration in world relations, had taken their toll. The 
vision and enthusiasm ot the twenties had been dimmed, if not extinguished. 

An index to the attitude prevailing in 1989—40 is the number of courses in’ 
International Law then being cffered in American law schools. In that year, of 
the 90 law schools in the United States that were members of the Association of 
American Law Schools, only 18 offered courses in International Law. Moreover, ' 
young men had not been coming into the field as teachers. Of the 22 professors 


1The term “international legal studies” has not been generally employed in legal 
education. At the Harvard Law Sckool we have resorted to it in response to our need for 
a, term sufficiently comprehensive to include work in these three subjects and in some new 
areas for law study into which we have been venturing. Our conception, moreover, is 
broad enough to cover the study, say, of American corporation law by a Swedish legal 
scholar or of Swedish corporation law by an American scholar. Inevitably either scholar’s 
efforts involve the process of comparison and some progress toward international under- 
standing. In other words, legal stucies may be rendered “international” by reason of the 
nationality of the persons engaging in them. 
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and lecturers listed as teaching the 18 courses, only five were under forty years 
of age. Although I do not have the data, I am sure that the number of students 
per course was generally small. 

International Law stood in isolation from the rest of the law curriculum. Noth- 
ing led up to it and, save in a very few schools, nothing led on from it.? More- 
over, confined as they ordinarily were to a single course, its teachers were faced 
with difficult problems of development and emphasis. To have focussed atten- 
tion on the crumbling edifice that had been erected to keep the peace and extend 
the rule of law would have involved their instruction in all the tensions of the 
times while diverting work from those questions which most frequently had af- 
fected private litigants and for which conventional legal materials were most 
abundant. The choice, not unnaturally, was to select for study substantive prob- 
lems arising in the relations of states which, though significant perhaps in 
terms of legal doctrine or of the interests of individual citizens, usually lay apart 
from the vital public issues of the interwar period. 

Since the course in International Law could seldom be regarded as prepara- 
tory to advanced law study in special problem areas, no such work as a rule be- ` 
ing offered, there was little incentive to develop the subject primarily as a tool 
course. If emphasis could have been laid upon the processes and instrumen- 
talities through which affairs among nations are ordered in roughly the same 
way that stress has been placed upon procedures in courses on Administrative - 
Law, the lack of more challenging substantive problems might have been com- 
pensated for. However, this approach was scarcely inviting so long as there 
were virtually no courses or seminars in which the newly acquired tools could 
be put to use. 

Discouraging as was the picture with respect to International Law, the out- 
look for Comparative Law was bleaker still, but with this difference: though In- 
ternational Law had at one time given promise of achieving 4 place of major 
importance in the American law curriculum, the place of Comparative Law had 
always been both peripheral and obscure. In the fifteen Association schools in 
the United States which offered instruction in that field in 1939-40, the custom- 
ary offering was a single seminar, although, in four schools, work in Roman 
Law was also offered. Seven other schools offered instruction in Roman Law 
only. 

The study of Comparative Law can, if successsfully pursued, equip the stu- 
dent with techniques for comparing his own law with the laws of other countries 
and also for comprehending the basic institutions and processes of other legal 
systems which the student cannot hope to master in their entirety. These tech- 
niques will enable the student acquiring them to work more understandingly 
and effectively on problems involving other legal systems and with lawyers 
trained in those systems. As a by-product of the pursuit of these methods, the 
student will also acquire some knowledge of foreign law. But pedagogical con- 
siderations will require his teacher, if able only to offer a single course, to focus 


*The Harvard Law School, one of the exceptions, offered only Judge Hudson’s 
seminar in International Law Problems in addition to his main course, 
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_ On. & few segments of the systems being compared, selecting those that promise 
the most rewarding exercises in the use of the techniques. The topics chosen 
will ordinarily confine the teacher to a limited range in exploring the rich rela- 
tionships between the legal systems studied and the other institutions of the 
societies in which they exist or the values which those societies cherish. 

This predicament was a real one before the war since only a single course or 
setninar i in Comparative Law was being offered in those few schools which pro- - 
vided any instruction in the subject whatever. It was as if colleges were to offer 
instruction in French grammar but not in French literature. No doubt enroll- 

` ments suffered. Moreover, since the course was offered in the final year of law 

study, such insights as the successful student might attain were seldom forth- 
coming until his chance to use them in his law school study was nearly over. 

Hence the full potentialities of the comparative techniques as tools for law 

_ school work, either on American problems or on. those involving foreign laws, 

could seldom be realized and then only by a very few. The subject was common- 

ly regarded as an ivory tower, except in Louisiana where the state’s distinctive 
legal system required a continuous interchange between the Anglo-American 
and the Roman Law traditions.* 

As for the Conflict of Laws—or Private International Law as it is generally 
known outside the Anglo-American system—the situation in the American law 
schools was quite different from that prevailing in the other two fields. All law 
schools offered courses in Conflicts, and in most schools these were taken by 
nearly all third year students. However, the courses did little to whet the stu- 
dent’s interest in international problems or to broaden significantly his acquain- 
tance with other legal systems. The 48 American states provided such a pleni- 
tude of legal conflicts that the bulk of the cases studied arose out of wholly 
American controversies. The most significant exceptions weré cases involving 
the effect of Russian confiscation decrees and the effect of fluctuating foreign 
exchange rates in determinations of liability. However, the Conflicts course pro- 
vided neither adequate time nor an appropriate context for developing, through 
the medium of these problems, any significant appreciation of the role of law 
in international affairs. Instead the principal concern of its devotees was either 
to erect comprehensive systems for choice of law or to take = the systems 
which other people had erected. 

The Response to the Postwar Situation. The wartime period itself was not, of 
course, one in which progress could have been expected of the law schools in 
any field; survival was their chief institutional concern. However, when the 


+The volume of useful work being done across the lines of legal systems differing in 
major degree was unimpressive, not only in the United States but abroad as well. In 
Europe the amount of work devoted to Comparative Law was far greater than in the 
United States, but much of the work done there involved the comparison of the laws of 
various Continental nations. This actually called for little more exacting comparative 
analysis than has long been a commonplace in Jaw study in American law schools, where 
the existence of 49 American jurisdictions, plus those of the common law members of the 
British Commonwealth, made it a matter of course to use a comparative method within 
the confines of the Anglo-American tradition. 
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law faculties reassembled in 1946, it was evident that the intervening years had 
opened up a wide range of new opportunities in the international field. 

Nct only had the United Nations come into being with the United States a 
member state, but we had large commitments throughout the world with no 
early prospects of their liquidation. A vast task of reconstruction impended, and 
it was evident that major efforts would be required to reestablish world trade 
on a basis that would permit the economic rehabilitation of the war-ravished 
countries. “Point Four” had not been enunciated, but, as is shown by. the 
formal title of the World Bank—the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development—the nations recognized that rehabilitation was not enough and 
that a program of economic development would be called for. > 
_ The response to these events naturally has varied from law school to law 
school, depending on each school’s prewar program, the composition of its post- 
war faculty, its library resources, and the professional opportunities open to its 
graduates. In the aggregate, using quantitative yardsticks, the change has been 
a major one. Thus, in 1952-53, out of 110 Association schools in the United 
States, the total offering courses in International Law was 50, and the number 
of teachers was 67.4 Nearly three-fifths of them had been teaching the course for 
five years or less, and most of these teachers are relatively young men. 

In Comparative Law, the number of law schools offering instruction had risen. 
to 22 and the teachers to 32. This figure was offset in part by the fall in the 
schools offering Roman Law from eleven to six, a drop which probably reflected 
some shifting to Comparative Law and so may have testified to a livelier and 
less academic interest on the part of teachers and students. 

Conflict of Laws remained a “must” course for most students, but there is 
‘little evidence that its study has been internationalized to any substantial de- 
gree. More change in subject matter has taken place in the courses on Inter- 
national Law into which new material on international organization has been 
introduced, in greater or less degree, at least in many of the schools in which 
separate courses in the latter subject have not been added to the curriculum. 
Comparative Law has also responded to the new stimuli. There is an invigo- | 
rating degree of experimentation in teaching methods and materials designed 
to give greater vitality to the subject.§ In a few schools work in the subject now 
ranges beyond the Civil Law tradition to include the comparative study of 
Soviet Law.® Moreover, a number of law schools have recently joined with the 

1 My data are based on Teachers’ Directory—Association of American Law Schools 1958- 
1968 (West Pub. Co.), reinforced by a survey of a not quite complete or wholly up-to-date 
collection of law school catalogs. The margin of error would not be wide. 

5 In 1949 Professor R. B. Schlesinger of Cornell edited the first casebook on Compara- 
tive Law to be published. Professor A. T, von Mehren of Harvard has case materiala in 
preliminary form, to be published next year. A number of other teachers have developed 
mimeographed materials for the use of their classes. : 

* Professor John N. Hazard of Columbia has been the pioneer in this development. He 
has prepared mimeographed “Cases and Readings on Soviet Law” (1950). Professor 
Harold J. Berman of Harvard uses, in conjunction with his Justice in Russia (Cambridge, 


Mass., 1950), a novel case collection published this year, Berman and Konstantinovsky, 
Recollected Cases of a Soviet Lawyer (Cambridge, Mass., 1953). 
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American Foreign Law Association in creating a learned society, chiefly forthe 
purpose of publishing the American Journal of Comparative Law, a quarterly 
‘now completing its second volume. 
A rough indication of the spread of interest in the international field can be 
‘given by listing the law schools sponsoring the new periodical.” The work in 
_ these schools does not follow a common pattern. At Columbia, for example, it 
seems to be centering in the Parker School of Foreign and Comparative Law 
which, after having long led a straitened existence, has been able since the war 
to extend its offerings. In the graduate program of the New York University 
Law School, the great reservoir of experts in international legal practice in New 
York City has been tapped to provide a wide range of offerings, some of which 


cut across the traditional course lines. The School also offers an intensive course © 


in our law for a selected group of Latin American lawyers.® At Yale, the work 
has been given a distinctive cast by the use in International Law, taught (sub 
nom. The World Community and Law) by Professor Myres S. McDougal, of 
the analytic apparatus which he and Professor Harold Lasswell have devised? 
and by the philosphical approach to “world law” of Professor F. 8. C. Northrop. 
The expansion of interest in the field is exemplified by the creation at Southern 
Methodist University Law School of “The Law Institute of the Americas.” 
Against these encouraging developments, some countervailing considerations 
must be weighed. Though the number of law schools offering International 
Law courses has nearly trebled, the total still represents less than half the As- 
sociation schools,!* and this despite the greatly enhanced importance of the sub- 
ject. Enrollments as a rule are small; in no school is the subject required to be 
taken by all the students. Moreover, since in most schools only a single course 
is still offered, the teachers, under the resulting pressures on time, have tended 
to give priority to traditional subject matter against the claims of new develop- 
ments less clearly “legal” in character. In Comparative Law, only one-fifth of 
the Association schools as yet offer instruction, and again the single offering re- 
mains common. The costs of foreign law library collections, moreover, are likely 


™ The Journal, edited by Professor Hessel E. Yntema of the University of Michigan 
Law School, is published at that university. Sponsor members make financial contribu- 
tions to its operation, The sponsoring law schools are at the following universities: Cali- 
fornia, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Georgetown, Harvard, Indiana, Louisiana State, 
“Miami, Michigan, New-York, Southern Methodist, 'and Yale. Among the sustaining mem- 
bers are the Universities of Puerto Rico and Utah and Loyola University at New Orleans. 

* A recent announcement of the Institute of Comparative Law established at New 
York University under the direction of Professor Bernard Schwartz indicates that this 
program is being extended to students from other areas. 

* For an application, in general terms, of Professor McDougal’s methods to another 
part of the international field, see McDougal, “The Comparative Study of Law for Policy 
Purposes: Value Clarification as an Instrument of Democratic World Order,” American 
Journal of Comparative Law, Vol. 1, p. 24 (1952). 

10 The significance of this datum may be diminished by information which I lack con- 
cerning the number of law schools giving their studenta credit for International Law 
courses offered by political science departmenta, 
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to inhibit the extension of instruction and research: in this subject much beyond ; 
its present bounds. g 

A school-by-school description of the offerings of the ine schools mentioned 
above and the other law schools which are going beyond the still prevalent 
three-course pattern would reduce this article to a forbidding composite of law 
school catalogs. On the other hand, to superimpose generalization on the diver- 
sity of experiments which are now taking place would be to conceal-those dis- 
tinctive elements in the work which are most likely to give it importance. The 
dilemma is one from which escape may best be found in concentrating on the 
experience of a single school. This tactic, moreover, will enable‘the writer to re- 
port the developments in the only school with which he-can claim full familiar- 
ity: the Harvard Law School. 

Postwar Planning at the Harvard Law School. In 1946, a E est of the 
Harvard Law School faculty under the chairmanship of Professor Lon L. Fuller 
had initiated a comprehensive reexamination of the School’s educational pro- 
gram, a study which was to result two years later in proposals for an extensive 
revision of the School’s curriculum that has since been carried out. While that 
` study was in process, it became apparent that the changes both in world affairs 
and in our country’s place in them had drastically altered the needs for, and 
the potentialities of, international legal studies. It was also apparent that an 
adequate response to this change would give rise to many difficulties peculiar 
to this area of education and research. As a consequence, the responsibility for 
examining the problems of this area was reposed in a special committee of 
which at first Professor Fuller and subsequently the author were chairmen. 

The new committee’s approach to its task reflected an attitude that was al- 
ready dominant in the thinking of the main committee: increased emphasis on 
the lawyer’s function as planner, counselor, and negotiator and less on his role 
as advocate. With this shift in emphasis had also come a different attitude to- 
ward law itsélf or, more specifically, toward legal doctrine. 

The systematic study of, legal doctrine has so long been central to legal edu- 
cation that an approach which diminishes the relative importance of its mastery 
as an objective of study may well appear subversive of professional standards. 
Actually, however, the Harvard committees were merely registering a gradual 
but long-continued trend in interest of legal educators which perhaps can be 
best illustrated by the kinds of questions they are coming increasingly to ask. 
“What is the law?” is yielding primacy to “What is the problem?” And often 
the problem is not the lawyer’s but the client’s problem, whether the client is 
Mr. X, Y Ino., or the sovereign state of Z. And when the problem is identified, 
the “law” relating to it may or may not be clear, but, in either event, it is not 
likely to be decisive of the next question—the client’s—‘“What do I do now?” 
Ordinarily, in discharging his counseling function, the lawyer has many avenues 
to explore, a variety of competing interests to identify and appraise, a number of 
alternatives to assess in working out ways for the accommodation of these in- 
terests. Within limits set by the law and using the instrumentalities it provides, 
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he can seek to establish new patterns of relationships, new processes for pre- 
venting or resolving conflicts, new ways of order for his client and for those with 
whom his client deals. In thie work there is much room for lawyer-made law." _ 

A willingness to recognize these functions of the lawyer as relevant to legal 
education gives rise to difficulties no law school has fully solved, and the proc- 
esses of change thus inspired have in the main been molecular and interstitial. 
However, they have been undermining the conception of a law curriculum de- 
signed by reference to “branches of the law.” Individual and social problems 
tend to cut across the “branches.” Another consequence has been a growing 
recognition that to give an answer to “What is the problem?” or to “What do 
I do?” requires that the law teacher and student take into account a wider range 

` of phenomena than was once thought germane to their studies. Political pres- 
sures, psychological factors, business practices, sociological and economic data 
` and theory, all are likely from time to time to become pertinent and important. 

In international legal studies, these considerations have special force. The 
“law” is likely to be uncertain; the range of alternatives wide; and the oppor- 
tunities for resort to lawyer-made law many. Whether he is an adviser to a 
government office or to a private business concern, the lawyer is likely to have 

-a creative function to perform which will oblige him to reckon with many 
factors that fall outside the traditional compartments of International Law and 

. Comparative Law. That being the case, the criteria for planning a program of 
instruction and research may be formulated more accurately i in terms of prob- 
lem areas than branches of the law. 

On this assumption, the committee scught to organize plans for the instruc- 
tion and research which it wished to foster in terms of problems or problem ' 
areas to the solution of which lawyers and legal scholars might make important 
contributions. The efforts to devise effective mechanisms for the establishment - 
of a just and peaceful world order presented one such problem ares. The efforts 
to foster healthy world economic and social development provided another. Fi- 
nally, the need to equip lawyers to cooperate with lawyers trained in legal sys- 
tems other than their own presented a third problem area which had to be at- 
tacked at least coincidentally with the attack on the other two. Failure to es- 


uu |. a great deal of the Jaw under which all of us live and work in these United 

States is written, not by Congress and the state legislatures or by the courts and the ad- 

ministrative agencies, but by American' lawyers, sitting in their offices, striving to carry 

_out the lawful wishes of their clients.” Cavers, “Legal Education and Lawyer-Made. 
Law,” West Virginia Law Review, Vol. 54, pp. 177-85, at pp. 177-78 (June, 1952). i 

1 The danger that constricting conceptions of Jaw may lead to a distorted picture of 

its role in world affairs is vigorously exposed by Professor McDougal of Yale in his com- 


`  ment,on the views of Kennan and Morgenthau who deprecate the “legalistic” attitude of 


~- Americans toward international affairs, Myres 8. McDougal, “Law and Power,” American 
Journal of International Law, Vol. 46, pp. 102-14, at p. 103 (Jan., 1952). 

13 A few days after writing this sentence, I discussed an intricate legal problem with 
the general counsel of a body which has operations on a global basis. At the end of our 
talk, he remarked: “Of course, I always include clauses in our contracts that should make 
the question irrelevant.” For the important interests involved, these clauses will represent 
the law—lawyer-made law. Cf. note 11. ; 
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tablish understanding and communication across the lines of different legal 
systems will impede progress toward world order and economic development. 

Obviously aréas thus broadly conceived could aid little in the practical prob- 
lems of selection; they embrace a far wider range of conceivable subjects for 
study than any law school curriculum and research program could sensibly in- 
clude. But the task of selecting subjects was only one of many which would be 
encountered in seeking to translate the committee’s conception into an actual 
operating program. Problems of.teaching staff, student selection and programs, 
and teaching materials, all promised to be difficult. With respect to research, 
the need for institutionalized work far out-ran the Law School’s previous ex- 
perience with such operations. Moreover, it was clear that the work could not 
` be handled in the economical fashion that has traditionally characterized Ameri- 
can legal education. Financial considerations would be important. — 

The committee declined to be restricted in its speculations by the limits of 
the funds available to the School. Instead it undertook to draw a prospectus 
of the type of institution that might be created if a sudden benevolence were 
to remove the financial obstacles to its realization. In this prospectus. most of 
the difficulties noted above were resolved—on paper. The exercise was stimu- 
lating, but the plans remained on the drawing boards. It was not until the end- 
ing of the Law School’s accelerated program for veterans in 1949, the institu- 
tion of the revised curriculum, and some increase in the School’s faculty that 
any substantial enlargement of the offerings in international legal studies could 
be attempted. And, since no sudden benevolence had removed financial re- 
straints, the initial steps taken were only such as were possible within the 
limits of the School’s existing resources. 
` The decision to expand our offerings in the field confronted us with the dif- 
ficulty of subject selection that we had apprehended. Fortunately, however, we 
were not constructing a program leading to a special degree: we did not have 
to prescribe so many units of this, plus so many units of that, and so on. We 
did have to decide whether, given the competing demands on teachers’ and 
students’ time and on research resources, & particular subject was worth in- 
cluding in the curriculum or worth supporting as a research project. 

Needless to say, in making this determination the interest and equipment of 
members of the faculty who wera available to teach new courses were factors 
of prime importance. Moreover, we have had long-run gains in mind. We have 
wanted to open up problems as to which we could hope not only for reasonable 
present returns but also for the steady accumulation of increments of knowl- ` 
edge. We need to build up our intellectual capital. We also have been seeking 
where possible to plan work in one course or seminar so as to reinforce work 
done in another and to plan a like relationship between instruction and re- 
search. Probably we have given less thought to the specific occupational goals 
of our students than might have been expected. As we have observed the utterly 
diverse activities of lawyers, especially American lawyers, in this field, we have 
lost the illusion of capacity to prescribe for our graduates’ future employment. 

` The Expansion of the International Curriculum. The effort to carry out a 
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problem approach did not mean that the traditional courses in the field were 
superfluous. On the contrary, International Law became of special importance 
as a source of tools needed in resolving problems presented in other courses 
and seminars. Moreover, since that course, as long conducted, could not well 
accommodate much of the new material on world ‘organization that has pro- 
liferated under the United Nations, the School had since 1946 provided a 
short basic course on World Organization. The School had also reinstituted 
work in Comparative Law in 1949 by providing a course on Introduction to 
the Civil Law and another on Comparison of the Soviet and American Law. 
Moreover, the revised curriculum was so constructed that all these courses were 
available for election in the second year, leaving to the student greater freedom 
to elect other courses utilizing them in his third year. 

Despite these beginnings, it is fair to say that it was not until 1951-52 that 
the expansion of the School’s offerings reflected the new conception of the 
School’s objectives in-the international field. In that year, fourteen courses 
and seminars were offered under the rubric of International Legal Studies . 
(Conflict of Laws not being counted because of its domestic bias). The next 
year more were added, and some of those offered the first year were materially 
revised. Now in the third year cf the development, we are offering a total of 
eighteen courses and seminars. To give order to what in an alphabetical listing 
might have seemed sheer miscellany, we have grouped these offerings by 
reference to our three problem areas. A survey of the offerings in each may be 
of interest. Pos 

In the category of “Problems of World Order” fall the basic course and the 
seminar in International Law, both of which had been taught for many years 
by Judge Hudson." Since the war, Professor Louis B. Sohn has been doing 
pioneering work in this area. He has developed, in addition to his basic course 
in World Organization, three one-semester seminars dealing respectively with 
special problems in the development of world order (e.g., disarmament, inter- 
national criminal law, Charter revision), with international administration, and 
with regional agreements. 

In the area we have styled “Problems of the World Economy” are some of 
the most fruitful opportunities for the use of a problem approach. In 1952-53, 
for example, four seminars were offered which related to international trade 
and investment. One seminar, directed to Legal Problems of World Trade, first 
considered the various contractual forms of international commercial trans- 
actions and then moved to the role of government controls in international 
commerce. Two other seminars were devoted to problems of overseas invest- 
ment. One of these dealt with the subject in terms of United States policies 


M As was noted above, Conflict of Laws had always been taken by nearly all third 
year students, and no change was made with respect to if; except, for greater program 
flexibility, to supplement the full-year course with one-semester courses in both the first 
and second semesters. 

1: His place is being filled this year by Visiting Professor Clive Parry of Cambridge 
University. 
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and measures to promote and protect investment by Americans abroad; the 
other, concerned with foreign investment generally, examined the effects of 
the laws of recipient countries and also international policies and measures. 
Still another seminar was directed to a comparative study of tax laws, with 
special emphasis on those laws affecting international trade and investment. 

None of these seminars could have been fitted exclusively into the traditional 
International Law or Comparative Law compartments. The portions falling 
into each varied widely. Moreover, last spring the four teachers" offering the 
seminars concluded that they had been endeavoring to slice up an essentially 
integral subject matter. As a result, this year all four teachers are joining in a 
single course in the first semester, dealing with problems posed by business 
transactions involving more than one country and utilizing business cases 
drawn from the experience of an American corporation which opened its files for 
case study this past summer. After a general background has been laid by this 
common course, each of the teachers will then offer in the second semester his 
own seminar on the same subject that he had covered separately the year 
before, and the students taking the common course will elect among these four 
offerings. i ; 

One of the most successful of the new seminars in the economic ares was 
that offered on the European Coal and Steel Community by Professor Robert 
R. Bowie, who had been close to the development of the Community during 
his nearly two years of service as General Counsel to High, Commissioner- 
John McCloy. As a supranational entity created to attack a vital international 
economic problem and using for this end instruments drawn from the legal 
experience of many nations, the Community is ideally suited to such study.” 

No apt phrase has come to hand to denote the problems of understanding 
and communication involved in professional cooperation, so we have rather 
lamely labelled this third area “Comparison of Legal Systems.” Under it have 
been placed two second-year courses mentioned above, Professor von Mehren’s 
course on Introduction to Civil Law, and Professor Berman’s on Comparison 
of American and Soviet Law. In the third year, however, we have been offering 
two seminars on comparative constitutional law: one by Professor von Mehren 
on Constitutional Limitations on Governmental Action, comparing the Ameri- 
can system with those of France and Germany; the second on Problems of 
Federalism. ; 

The seminar on Problems of Federalism has always been taught by a group 
of teachers. In its first year, emphasis was placed ón the handling in court de- 
cisions of problems in the apportionment of power between federal and state 
governments. In the next year, attention was shifted to problems of: European 
federation, reflecting the federalism research (described below) which had been 


18 Professors Harold J. Berman; Kingman Brewster, Jr.; Louis B. Sohn; and Stanley S. 
Surrey. They are being aided this year by a Teaching Fellow, Mr. Richard N. Gardner. 

1” This seminar had to be suspended for this year when Professor Bowie was granted 
leave to head the Policy Planning Staff of the Department of State and to serve as its 
representative on the Planning Board of the National Security Council. 
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directed jointly by two of the teachers participating in the seminar, Professor 
Bowie of the Law School and Professor Carl Friedrich of the Department of 
Government. This year, Professor Bowie’s place will be taken by Professor 
Arthur E. Sutherland.'8 
Another way to attack the beoe to professional understanding i is illus- 
. trated by a seminar in Comparative Legal Research in which, under Professor 
von Mehren’s direction, students trained in one legal system are assigned legal 
research problems which would be relatively simple but for the fact that the 
work must be done in the law of another system. The experience of actually 
“ working with legal materials of an unfamiliar system is calculated to reveal ` 
similarities and differencés, not merely in the substance of the relevant laws, 
but, more importantly, in what the lawyers of the other system regard as 
Seninki in seeking to resolve problems arising under it. 

The Students in International Legal Studies. The array of courses and seminars 
that has just been surveyed represents no settled pattern. Changes are certain 
to occur; in @ field as diverse and undeveloped, the danger of digging ruts is 
still remote. But'how well these studies will advance understanding of the prob- 
lems considered is not simply a matter of aptness of their subjects. They must 
` be examined from the standpoint of the students who enroll in them. And on 
this score, it is important to differentiate between American students and those 
from other countries. 

At Harvard’most of the American law students who elect offerings in inter- 
national legal studies are candidates for the LL.B. degree. This means that 
they must devote most of their work to courses dealing exclusively with Ameri- 
can or Anglo-American municipal law. At virtually all American schools, the 
first year of the law curriculum is prescribed and contains no work in the inter- 
national field. In the second year at Harvard, any one of several half courses 
in that field (e.g., Introduction to the Civil Law) may be elected and, by per- ` 
mission readily obtained, one of the required full courses may be put over for 
a year and International Law substituted. In the third year the range of elec- 
tion is greater, but most students will not then elect more than, say, two full > 
courses or seminars (or their equivalent) among international legal studies, 
some of which may be offered outside the Law School.’ 

This means that seldom will a student obtain an LL.B. degree with more 
than fourteen. semester hours of international legal studies to his credit, and 
many will have taken less. Is this a little learning, possibly dangerous and at - 
best unprofitable? We believe quite the contrary, and our confidence reflects 


18 This seminar could easily have been listed under “Problems of World Order.” How- 
ever, it provides a good medium to foster understanding among lawyers with differing 
backgrounds who are concerned with the common problems of federation. The fact that a 
seminar may reasonably fall under two of our headings we regard as a virtue of the 
seminar. We set no store by our scheme of classification. 

18 The Harvard Law Schoo! allows its students up to six hours credit toward the LL.B. 
degree for courses taken outside the Law School. The Dean’s permission is required. but 
this is ordinarily granted for work in greas adjacent to the law curriculum. 
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an awareness (which most of our students share) of the limitations.as well as 
the potentialities of instruction in so unbounded and diversified a territory. 

We make no. pretense of graduating men who are masters of International 
Law or who are expert in all or even most of the legal aspects of foreign invest- 
ment.or trading or who are at home in any foreign legal system. They will have 
acquired some segments of “the law” pertaining to the subjects they have 
studied but, as is also true of domestic law, learning of this sort depreciates 
rapidly. What we can hope to give them in more lasting form is an acquaintance 
with the problems characteristic of a subject—the client’s’problems as well as 
the lawyer’s; a sense of the need to identify the interests at stake; some feeling 
for the relevant in a welter of facts; increased resourcefulness in searching out 
ways of attack; some technical competence in handling materials. In seminars, 
of course, writing a paper may lead to command of the learning within its 
topic’s bounds, but ordinarily these are. narrow, and the paper’s chief reward 
_ for its author may lie in its contribution to durable knowledge of the types just 
noted. 

Despite fundamental similarities, there is enough difference in the problems 
tackled in international legal studies from those of the typical domestic course 
that the carry-over of skill and understanding from the latter to the former 
may not be easy. Moreover, our uncertainty in this regard is probably shared 
by most of our graduates. The man who has concentrated on, domestic studies 
in his law school may hesitate later on to venture into unfamiliar territory.?° 
Or, still worse, time having dimmed his sense of the differences, he may dis- 
play that tendency to parochial legalism that has been manifesting itself pain- 
fully in some American lawyers in the Congress and out. We feel hopeful that 
participation, however limited, in international legal studies will serve at least 
as a corrective or preventive of these attitudes. 

We entertain more affirmative hopes. If we can draw each year a group of 
able American students into this field, and develop their powers to handle some 
of its problems, we believe they. will in time have a considerable impact on 
American legal thought and practice in international matters. We believe, 
too, that this preparation will yield American lawyers who are much more . 
effective in their dealings with their counterparts in other countries. These men 
will not be numerous, but their influence, exerted through a variety of occupa- 
tional channels, could: be far-reaching. 

For the American student who seeks an LL, M. or an 8.J.D. in this field, 
more time will, of course, be available for concentration, since he will have -` 
dispatched his necessary work in American law. Needless to say, as a source 
of such men we look hopefully to the spread of strong courses in International 


? 1 : 

% This hesitation probably is ill-founded. A capacity for self-education on the job has 
enabled many law graduates to do distinguished’ work on international assignments for 
which they had had no special preparation either in law school or in practice. But ordi- 
narily it takes the exigency of war or some professional emergency to induce the venture. 
And even the successful must overcome handicaps. 


` 
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Law and Organization and in Comparative Law in law schools not offering 
graduate programs so that those who come to us and other law schools for 
graduate work can begin at an advanced level.# 

The students who come from other countries to American law schools: do 
so chiefly as graduate students, having completed their quite different courses 
of law study abroad, and often having also engaged in apprentice training or 
even law practice or government service. At Harvard we are getting from thirty 
to forty or more such students each year, coming from all parts of the world 
on this side of the Iron Curtain. 

Some of these men come with specific study objectives in American domestic 
law. Whatever the subjects they have chosen, these men will be engaging in 
international legal studies. Indeed, their work might well represent a greater 
experiment in comparative study than the study of courses or seminars in the 
international curriculum, since in many of the latter they could better rely on 
the learning they brought from their homes. For this reason, our policy has 
been to induce, where possible, students from other countries to take at least 
some of their work in the domestic courses. 

One of the main objectives of most students from abroad is to come to know 
Americans, particularly American lawyers, and to comprehend the way they 
think and the language they talk. But in the course of this process they are 
teaching as well as learning, and naturally the international studies offerings, 
with their relatively small enrollments and their inter-mixture of American and 
foreign students, provide a good vehicle for this two-way process of communica- 
tion. The student’s lot is not an easy one, and those who come from countries 
where English i is not the native language are often so handicapped that lost 
motion is inevitable when they undertake work in an American law school. 
Consider the array of special difficulties that confronts them. ay 

First, they must adjust to the demands of a new and sometimes exacting 
environment. Second, they must learn to rely on a language which is not their 
own and to do so well enough to satisfy law’s need for exactness in expression. 


Third, they must cope with a new legal system, one having quite different | 


source materials from those that most of them are used to studying. Fourth, 
they are up against an unfamiliar method of education, one in which the 
teacher must often seem to them bent on confusing rather than informing his 
students. Finally, the student,from abroad encounters philosophical differences 
which are reflected in our attitudes toward law and law teaching: our reluctance 
to be authoritative, or to accept authoritativeness in others; our prevailing 


£ Mention should also be made of an arrangement that is still in its infancy by which 
students may combine work as candidates for the M.A. degree in International Affairs or 
in Regional Studies with the study of law. A student may satisfy the requirements of the 
second year of work for the M.A. by pursuing a suitable program of law study in the in- 
ternational field, using fully the privilege of taking some work outside the Law School. 
He may take his basic first year’s work for the M.A. immediately before either the first 
year of law study or the third, the latter alternative being perhaps the more fruitful. Since 
no student under this plan has yet reached the critical third year of law study, its merits 
remain untested in academic experience. 
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indifference to system-building; our concern with facts and practical conse- 
quences; and our frank recognition of the persistence of legal uncertainties and 
the relativity of many legal norms. 

The stream into which he is plunged must seem turgid indeed to the student 
from abroad, who often comes from swimming in the carefully filtered waters of 
an artificial pool which his teachers have constructed for him, Here, however, 
we believe that the experience which these students undergo in our law schools 
will, in the long run, prove a helpful one both for them and for their countries. 
In a world in which the rate of innovation in social institutions and arrange- 
ments is constantly increasing and in which traditional rights are under con- 
tinuous pressures, there is need for lawyers to play a responsible, resourceful, 
and, indeed, an aggressive part. We suspect the American lawyer has come to 
play a more active role in governmental and business affairs than his European 
counterpart™ partly because of the difference in his legal education—though, 
of course, the difference in his legal education itself partly reflects the American 
lawyer’s different role. 

Teaching Staff. What a law school ight a it wise to do if it were to build 
a faculty in international legal studies from the ground up is a problem which 
we have not had to face at Harvard. Only three of those now teaching the course 
seminars outlined above came tc the Law School primarily to teach in the inter- 
national field?! and only one man in the entire group is confining his teaching 
to those offerings. As a general rule, our experience suggests that it is advanta- 
geous for the teachers concerned to keep one foot on the (relatively) firm ground 
of American municipal law. 

Professor Sohn is the only member of the Law Faculty who was first edu- 
cated in law abroad. No doubt, in an ideally staffed school, a higher proportion 
of men with overseas legal education and experience would be called for. But 
. we have hesitated to sacrifice the American law teaching tradition, to acquire 
greater knowledgeability of foreign legal thought and institutions. Though we 
recognize that the methods we have developed for instruction in Anglo- 
-American case law are not fully applicable to the special materials and prob- 
lems often encountered in the international legal seminars, nonetheless we 
believe that the basic approach of the American law teacher to his subject is 
distinctive and worthy of extension in this area. 

‘As has been suggested earlier in this paper, the American law teacher has 
come increasingly to a functional, as distinguished from a conceptual, approach 
to legal problems. He is impatient with tendencies to emphasize verbal factors. 
He is likely to stress the importance of facts and difficulties involved in their 
acquisition. Given the virgin character ‘of much of the field, his reluctance to 
attempt a search for broad generalizations or doctrinal formulations has much 
to commend it at this time. Moreover, for the student from abroad, the shock 
treatment to which he is usually exposed by his teachers here may rid him of 

- % Disregarding the flood of men and women who do not go beyond the undergraduate 


course in law and who enter business or government administration in non-legal positions. 
_™ Professors Berman, Sohn, and von Mehren. ; 
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some conceptual fixations that would otherwise hang on to handicap him. 
Our approach, however, is likely to prove antipathetic to many teachers of 
law from other countries. Perhaps, therefore, in our present developmental 
stage, we and other American law schools would be wiser to rely primarily on 
teachers with extensive American legal training,” including some vig have 
superimposed this on training in another system of law.” 

As the program develops, increasing resort to Visiting Professors from abroad 
(especially from England and the Dominions) as well as the tonic presence of 
Visiting Scholars from a variety of countries and in a number of fields should 
help us.avoid provincialism. But, if the change in attitudes that we believe 

_law study here tends to induce in students from other countries is to be health- 
ful, there must be two-way communication and understanding. Our law teach- 
ers must learn the foreign students’ conception of the role of law and the lawyer 
in their societies, and the social, economic, and political facts which underlie it. 
That can be done partly through association here, but it will probably entail a 
greater amount of work abroad by our law teachers than heretofore has been 
customary.” 

Materials for Study. For most American law schools the effort to develop a 
rounded program in international legal studies would encounter a serious 
economic problem at the outset: library costs. Few American schools have 
foreign collections of substantial size. The Harvard Law School owes to the 
foresight of deans and faculties of past years the initiation of its law collection 
on virtually a universal scale. As a result, its 800,000 volume Law Library now 
includes substantially complete collections of the official issuances and the legal 
periodicals of most countries, reinforced by most of their legal treatises. 
Harvard’s International Law collection algai is exceedingly strong, approaching 
100,000 volumes in size. 

Even the possession of such E E collections leaves many problems. 


- % Convinced that American law students could best be introduced to the Civil Law 
systems by an American teacher with a background of American law study, the faculty 
persuaded Arthur von Mehren, soon after his graduation, to go abroad with the rank of 
‘Assistant Professor for two years of law study. He stayed three, spending one year in 
Zurich, one in Berlin working on German law for ove and one in Paris. He has since 
been appointed Professor of Law. 

% The development of international legal studies in the United States in récent years 
owes much to the reinforcement of our faculties by European law teachers who came hére 
to escape Nasi aggression. A number of them have achieved distinction in American law . 
-and have become masters of American teaching methods. But such a source of scholarly 
and teaching talent, we can only hope, will not be a continuing one. 

% A helpful device to this end was tested for the first time in June, 1953 when a group 
of five teachers from the Harvard Law School went to Austria to teach 55 students in a 
brief session on American law and legal institutions offered by the Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies. The students came from most of the countries of Weatern Europe and 
included judges, law teachers, governmental officials, and practicing lawyers and students, 
ranging in age from 21 to 50. Though the session lasted for only four weeks, the association 
of teachers and students was very close, and the former felt that they gained from it at 
least as much as they gave. We hope to repeat the session next year, damig on different 
teachers. MORe not all of them will be from Harvard. 


` 
e 
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One, of course, is the problem of language. If all students were expert in English 
and at least one other language, translation needs would still be serious since 
the “other languages” would vary and works of interest to a seminar would 
certainly range beyond the linguistic capacities of some of its members. -To 
reduce materials to English is expensive and time-consuming, and we have 
been able to do this only to a limited degree. 

A second difficulty lies in the fact that on many important problems there 
has been no effort to make systematic studies, across national lines, of the 
materials that are available. When researchers dig into these subjects they have 
to begin from scratch or nearly so, and they lack the many law-finding devices 
available in this country. In work of this sort we have been able to make only 
small beginnings. 

Still another difficulty lies in the fact that a problem-oriented program in 

‘international legal studies must deal with the phenomena of law in action. 
Much work would be at growing points in the law where official légal materials 
are few. Even governmental regulations are sometimes hard to reach—for - 
example, exchange regulations which many countries do not make public in 
their entirety. Moreover, many of the measures in which we would be interested 
are embodied in private arrangements and agreements. To reach these instru- 
ments, case studies of business experience are necessary, and we have made 
only a start in this direction. 

Many of the problems with which venturers into, this field would have to 
concern themselves call for the expertise of other disciplines than the law. 
Obviously, for a number-of studies.economic data would be of critical impor- 
tance; others would require information of the kind that political scientists or 
sociologists can best provide. In addition, the law teacher may well require the 
analytical help of his bretheren in the social studies. Although most of the inter- 
disciplinary seminars we are offering lie in the domestic field, we have been 
benefiting from the aid which Professor Carl Friedrich of the Department of 
Government is rendering us in the seminar on Federalism. Other opportunities 
for similar arrangements are likely to arise. Moreover, there is a small but 
growing flow of graduate students zm the social sciences into the new 
seminars. 

The Role of Research. Given the difficulties in supplying materials for study, 
expansion in research activities would clearly be a necessity in international 
legal studies even if its only excuse were to enlarge the intellectual capital for 
courses and seminars. Fortunately, however, research projects can be designed . 
which not only will minister to this need but also will contribute knowledge 
needed in attacking significant international problems. 

Many of the difficulties of organizing research in this area have dente been 
suggested by what has been remarked in other connections, but there is one 
factor of peculiar difficulty for a law school, namely, personnel. The number of 
able men with experience and interest in international problems who are also 
equipped to work in more than one language and more than one legal system 
is small indeed. The demand for such abilities having been steadily increasing, 
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the pressure on the existing supply has grown acute. To staff a research project, 
especially where participation does not carry with it academic tenure, becomes 
a very difficult enterprise. As the prestige of research in this field grows, this 
personnel problem may diminish, but now it represents a real impediment to 
growth. Most continuing research projects may have to recruit men without 
specific training, using training-in-service as a way to overcome the current 
short-handedness. i 

Since 1951 the Harvard Law School has been the seat of a number of research 
projects in the international field which exemplify some of the kinds of work 
that can be done in the area. Four of these will be briefly noted here. 


1. Studies in Federalism. At the request of leaders of the European Movement, Pro- 
fessor Robert R. Bowie of the Law School and Professor Carl Friedrich of the Department 
of Government joined in organizing a staff of lawyers and political scientists to prepare a 
series of studies of problems of federalism as disclosed in the experience of a number of 
federal states. The task was undertaken for the American Committee on United Europe 
with a grant provided by the Ford Foundation for the purpose. The team gathered by 
Profeasors Bowie and Friedrich represented the federal states of Australia, Canada, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland, as well as the United States. Professors Paul A. Freund, Louis B. 
Sohn, and A. E. Sutherland of the Law Faculty, also contributed to the work, which was 
hurried to completion so that its products might reach the committee of jurists working 
on the draft constitution for Western Europe. Most of the resulting studies were published 
in French about six months from the start of the work. 


2. The International Program in Taxation. Believing that comparative studies can, 
aid materially in modernising inefficient and inequitable revenue laws, the Law School is 
cooperating with the Fiscal Division of the United Nations in instituting research in taxa- 
tion, with special emphasis on the problems of the under-developed nations, Studies of the 
relation of taxation to investment in Latin America were requested by the Fiscal Division, 
and work in this area is continuing. Preliminary work is also being directed to the prob- 
lems of agricultural taxation, which loom large in the under-developed countries. Clearly 
related to the Program’s research activities (in which a staff economist and a foreign 
business management expert from the Graduate School of Business Administration have 
joined) is a newly organized training course for junior officials in ministries of finance in a 
number of countries. Some of them have been sent to us by the United Nations and some 
by the United States government. This work includes some instruction in regular courses 
and some additional work directed by the Program’s staff and tailored to the special needs 
of the trainees. This Program is one which we believe will gain ateadily in usefulness if 
funds to establish it on a permanent basis can be obtained. At present the research is 
being operated on a grant of $200,000 from the Ford Foundation for a three-year period. 


8. Legal Impediments to American Investment in Extractive Industries Abroad. This 
was a short-term project undertaken by a member of the Law School Faculty, Professor 
Kingman Brewster, Jr., under a Law School contract with the President’s Materials 
Policy Commiasion in the summer of 1951. The work required interviewing officials in a 
considerable number of firms in extractive industry in the United States, most of which 
had some investments abroad. Through the interview process much was learned about 
laws both. here and abroad thought to impede overseas investment in extractive in- 
dustries. The inquiry has also proved invaluable to Professor Brewster in his seminar on 
investment problema. ' 

4.. The Cooperative Research for Israels Legal Development. Upon learning of the 
needs of the State of Israel for comparative law research to aid its efforta to modernize 


the miscellany of laws it has inherited from past regimes, the Law School] undertook to 
establish a research unit which would enlist the help of scholars at Harvard and at other 


Pr 
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universities. Under the direction of Mr. Joseph Laufer, a lawyer trained both on the Con- 
tinent and in the United States and who had also lived in Palestine, the project has been 
able to make considerable contributions to the Israeli legislation program while, at the 
same time, providing an excellent example of the comparative technique in the solution 
of practical legal problems. The project staff benefits from contacts with Israel through 
the Director's annual visit to that country and the coming of Israeli lawyers to work at 


- Harvard. Recently, an Israel Supreme Court Justice and a lower court judge were at 


Harvard for nearly two months and still more recently the Attorney General of the State 
spent several weeks here at work on a new code of evidence for which he had provided the 
basic draft. 


In the future we see increasing opportunities to combine training and re- 
search for men of some maturity and specialized experience who come to the 
Law School for work in the field of that experience. They can scarcely be 
expected.to rely wholly on the regular offerings of courses and seminars. To 
tailor programs to their needs, however, faculty or staff members must be 
available to give direction to the special work. In compensation, the visitors 
themselves can often contribute,to our knowledge of their own laws and ad- 
ministration in ways which we ourselves would find it hard to duplicate. 

A Long-Range View. What has been described above is the very early stage 
of a development which, if it is to realize its potentialities, must do so over a 
considerable period of time. Given such a span, however, it may not be too 
much to expect the emergence in a few law schools of programs of law study 
which would be organized on a world as distinguished from a national basis. 
In the United States we have long distinguished the “national” from the 
“state” law schools on the grounds chiefly that the former have drawn their 
students from many states, that they have given no special emphasis to the 
law of any one state, and, in more recent years, that they have emphasized , 
the legal problems of the federal government. It would not be too great a 
stretch to apply those criteria to the work I have been describing and to con- 
clude that we have the beginnings of a “world” school. 

However that may be, it seems clear that the number of institutions which 
can develop extensive programs of work of the sort described cannot be large. 
It is important nonetheless that a number of schools join in the work since the 
tasks are far beyond the competence of a single school; indeed it requires the , 
participation of a number of nations. But, whenever a good beginning can be 
made in one school, the likelihood of Similac aedeyelopmanss in other institutions 
is greatly enhanced. 

As certain areas of international legal studies become better disciplined and 
the pioneering schools thoroughly train more men in their study, other law 


‘schools should find it possible to draw on these centers for, both materials and 


personnel. Such has been the American experience in the development of a 


, number of the fields of federal law that now bulk so large in the modern law 


school curricula. A development along these lines would provide a broader 
base-for the education of men in international legal studies while leaving the 
primary responsibilities for research and advanced study centered in the rela- 
tively few institutions equipped to discharge them. 


THE POLITICAL THEORY IMPLICIT IN 
SOCIAL CASEWORK THEORY 
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The political theory implicit in social casework theory can be defined, for 
- purposes of this discussion, as the theory of the relationship between man and 
society on which professional social casework is consciously predicated, or 
that theory of the relationship which is logically implied by social casework 
practice. This theory is not often consciously articulated and we must look for 
it, therefore, in: those presuppositions underlying casework theory which are 
frequently accepted uncritically, if not wholly unconsciously. This practice 
obviously cannot be carried on without basic (although perhaps not entirely 
conscious) presuppositions about what man is like and consequently about 
what society can or ought to do for him. 

‘The presuppositions underlying social casework theory, although important 
in any context, have acquired a new significance to the extent that social case- 
work has increasingly become a government function. During the past twenty 
years literally millions of people in the United States have been brought into 
a new relationship with officials of their local, state, and national governments 
—namely, the relationship of client and social caseworker. Governmental 
social casework today affects the lives of more than five and a half million 
recipients of public assistance, a quarter of a million children receiving public 
child welfare casework services, some 300,000 juvenile delinquents, and an 
uncounted number! of veterans and other persons “receiving services”—a total 
not far from, and possibly greater than, five per cent of our population. More- 
over, the trend has been consistently upwards. 

While'the number of persons involved in itself lends new significance to the 
presuppositions underlying social casework theory, there are other aspects of :' 
even greater importance. People are impelled into a relationship with a social 
caseworker because they are in trouble. The caseworker is the meditim through 
which the client may have to establish his right to enough money to avoid 
starvation, or with whom he must treat in matters as vital to his happiness 
and rights as separation from his wife, loss of custody of his children, commit- 
ment to an institution, sterilization, or a radical change in his manner of living. 
The fact that in some of these cases there must also be a legal determination 
does not remove the possibility that the client may acquiesce in very real 
infringements of his rights in order to obtain immediate and urgent ends, 

Moreover, those persons. who come into a:relationship with the social case- 
worker as a client are for the most part politically and socially impotent. . 
Although there has been some change in the last two decades in the relative 


1 Surprisingly; no unified count of recipients of either public or private casework services 


` seems ever to have been made. Figures quoted here are from recent issues of the Social 


- Securtty Bulletin and the Social Work Year Book. 
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positions of client and caseworker, and some beginnings of political organiza- 
tion among client groups (notably among old age recipients in California and 
Oklahoma), by and large the client group is politically powerless and socially 
humble. It is far more likely, therefore, to be persuaded to yield its rights 
than would other groups in the community and, for the same reason, to suffer 
the loss of its rights with a minimum of protest from the public at large. Tradi- 
tional thinking about “the poor,” which tends to identify poverty with defects 
in character, is also likely to sustain this public indifference. 

The increased professionalization of social work is another factor of great 
importance in estimating the significance of the. political theory implicit in 
social casework theory. As sociel work becomes increasingly professionalized, 
the theories of social needs and goals developed by the profession become more 
and more esoteric, and consequéntly less easily understood and less susceptible 
to the control of public opinion. Because the practice of social work has in- 
creasingly become a governmental function affecting the lives and rights of 
millions of individuals, because the client group is relatively impotent polit- 
ically and socially, and because the practice of social work is increasingly in 
the hands of highly trained specialists whose theories are not easily understood 
or checked by public opinion, it has become more important than ever to 
examine critically the presuppositions underlying modern social work practice 
—if only to bring them to the light of day, where those concerned with the 
rights of people may be aware of the issues involved. l 

It is the professional literatura of social casework, and particularly that of 
its acknowledged leaders, that will be briefly examined here, with a view to 
discovering the implications for human rights contained in it. No distinction 
will be made between theory developed ostensibly for public and private social 
work. This would indeed scarcely be possible. The professional field is more or 
less unified. Professional schools train workers for both fields without distinc- 
tion. Practitioners move from one field to the other and back again, with little 
consciousness of difference, and indeed the initial leadership in public social 
work was provided by the private family field. Moreover, many so-called 
“private” agencies are quasi-governmental in nature, especially since com- 
munity funds have developed what might be called ‘“voluntary-involuntary” 
taxing methods through the pressures of employers and public opinion. 

The existence of large-scale government social welfare programs raises, of 
` course, important theoretical questions about the proper functions of govern- 
ment which have been more or less widely debated. But the Welfare State 
cannot be judged solely in terms of its political and economic philosophy, for 
much of its character will depend upon the thinking and actions of those gov- 
ernmental officials who come into direct contact with the people whom the 
state claims to serve. So powerful for good or ill is the relationship between 
giver and recipient that what these officials conceive to be the nature of man 
and his proper relationship to society cannot but profoundly affect the whole 
question of man’s liberties and rights. i 

Since the sixteenth or early seventeenth century, the rights of paupers and 
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of other persons unable in some way to manage their own affairs have not 
received much attention from political thinkers. The state took little heed of 
the plight of those financially or emotionally “unadjusted” to society—to use 
a modern term—until the end of the sixteenth century, and then its measures 
were largely repressive. The basic assumption of the Elizabethan poor laws is 
that poverty, unemployment, or other social distress is the direct result of sin, 
and in particular of the sin of sloth. As late as 1935 paupers could be deprived of 
all civil rights in a number of American states, could lose their natural rights to 
their children, and were deliberately held to an insufficient standard of living 
under the doctrine of “less-cligibility,” in the hope that this would spur them to 
greater effort.? Calvinism, which suggested that these deficiencies of character 
. were foreordained, further removed necessity for considering the political or 
natural rights of a group who were generally assumed to be inferior by Divine 
` disposition or to have wilfully forfeited what rights they had. As one writer puts 
it: 
Society had a need to place outside of itself those who were not economically successful, 


and employed social case workers to see that it was not troubled by these individuals and 
their families.* 


Liberal thought appeared to have followed the Donatists and Locke rather than ` 
‘the Early Fathers in making a man’s property something to which he had a 
natural right as the fruit of his labor, and to deny it to those who could not, or 
would not, labor. Social work developed an educative, moralizing concept in 
the work of the Friendly Visitors, who were, moreover, very conscious of their 
superiority over those whom they served. An early nineteenth-century writer ` 
says, in words which would have been equally applicable to the early years of 
the twentieth: i 

Let the moral sense be awakened and the moral influence be established in the minds of 
the improvident, the unfortunate and the depraved. Let them be approached with kindness 
and an ingenuous concern for their welfare; inspire them with self-respect and encourage 
their industry and economy. . . . Those are the methods of doing them real and permanent 
good.‘ 
Neither political nor natural rights were believed to be involved. Social work 
was conceived of as a reformatory activity—until 1916 the annual conference 
of social workers was known as the Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

Modern social casework thinking dates in general from the publication in 
1917 of Mary Richmond’s Soctal Diagnosis. Miss Richmond’s major contri- 
bution to the field was her scientific approach to the problems of social mal- 
adjustment. For earlier attitudes of repression or education, Miss Richmond 
substituted one of minute, objective study of each individual case. She pro- 


_. 2 8ee Arthur P, Miles, An Introduction to Public Welfare (New York, 1949), pp. 24-76, 
and many other sources. í 
3 Bertha C. Reynolds, Re-Thinking Social Case Work (San Diego, 1938), p. 7. _ 
4 Annual Report of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, 1818, quoted in Edward 
T. Devine, The Principles of Relief (New York, 1904), p. 292, 
£ Mary Richmond, Social Diagnosis (New York, 1917). 
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posed a system of social diagnosis and treatment akin to that of medicine, in 
which the social worker gathered evidence of all sorts, and from all sources, 
evaluated its reliability, and prescribed treatment. Her “questionnaire” to be 
used in studying the situation of a neglected child, for example, contains one- 
hundred and ten items, some of them as complex as the following: 

Is parental discipline rigid to the point of cruelty? Is punishment given ...in anger, 
or is self-control exercised? Is punishment frequént, oversevere, of unnatural or cruel 


form, dictated by perverted religious ideas, etc.? Is there abusive treatment not associated 
with the idea of punishment?’ 


The initial effect of this scientific approach was to enlarge the rights of the 
client. He was freed from the stigma of moral inferiority. He was no longer held 
responsible for all that had happened. He could demand the professional atten- 
tion of the caseworker for his individual problem. He was given a part, even 
though a small one, in his own treatment. Miss Richmond, in another work, 
defined casework as “the art of doing different things for and with different 
people by cooperating with them to achieve at one and the same time their 
own and society’s betterment,’’’ and stated that ‘the most successful case work 
- policies ‘are encouragement and stimulation, the fullest possible participation 
of the client in all plans and the skillful use of repetition.’’® There had been, in 
fact, a switch of interest on the part of the caseworker from society to the client. 
Philip Klein notes this shift some fifteen years after the publication of Social ` 
Diagnosis: 

By virtue of its new scientific character the ELET of all social work shifted from 
an “external” view previously held by social reformers, theorists and philanthropists alike, 
in which the poor, the sick, the criminal or the neglected child appeared mainly in contrast 
to the normal and quantitatively salid mass of population, to an analytic view as if from 
the angle of the client himself. The social worker in this new conception was no longer an 


agent serving the social mechanism so much as an instrument of adjustment manipulated 
in the interest of the client and upon the physical and social environment of the client.’ 


This might be thought of as a liberating process. Nevertheless there were two 
principles of Miss Richmond’s thinking which should be kept in mind in the 
light of their later implications. These were her deterministic view of man’s 
behavior and her theory of the “wider self” or “the whole man.” Both are ap- 
parent in the following quotation: 


Individual differences must be reckoned with in every field of endeavor, but the theory 
of the wider self, though it has of course other implications, seems to lie at the base of social 
case work. We have seen how slowly such work has abandoned its few general classifications 
and tried instead to consider the whole man. Even more slowly is it realizing that the mind 
of man (and in a very real sense the mind ts the man) can be described as the sum of his 
social relationships.!¢ 


8 Social Diagnosis, p. 410. 

1 Mary Richmond, ‘The Social Case Worker in a Changing World, ” address given at 
the National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1915, reprinted in The Long View, a 
posthumous collection of articles (New York, 1930), pp. 374-78. 

§ Mary Richmond, What ts Social Case Work? (New York, 1922), p. 256. 

8 “Social Work,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (1938), Vol. 14, p. 168. 

10 Social Diagnosis, p. 368. ‘ 
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Almost concurrent with Miss Richmond’s writings, but largely unnoted by 
her, came the emphasis on a new type of scientific approach. The basis for this 
was Freudian psychiatry, which gained tremendous impetus from the dis- 
coveries of the neuro-psychiatric services of the Army in World War I. Its 
impact on civilian social work is perhaps best described in Virginia Robinson’s 
A Changing Psychology in Soctal Case Work, published in 1930. The emphasis 
on analytical psychiatry resulted, as Miss Robinson shows, in even greater 
attention to the client’s own feelings and in an even stronger deterministic 
‘theory of man’s nature. It also gave birth to the concept of treatment relation- 

.ships modelled on that of psychoanalysis, in which the client must take re- 
sponsibility for much of his own cure. Psychiatric knowledge could result in 
two different kinds of relationship, either “a point for point relationship in 
which the worker manipulates the client’s inner life as before she manipulated 
the environment,” or “relationship as a new environment which gives the client 
opportunity to work out his own problems.’’! ae the latter concept Miss 
Robinson gave her allegiance. 

It was, however, the depression beginning in 1929 that did most to promul- 
gate rights for the poor and to upset current traditions about the connection 
between character and social success. Quite obviously men were unemployed, 
in need, and suffering, who bore exemplary characters. Quite obviously, too, 
these men were not of an inferior social class. Their rights were of importance, 
and we. have in the Social Security Act of 1935, and particularly i in its public 
assistance provisions, the birth of a new philosophy of man’s right to a decent 
standard of living. These provisions assume the right of all individuals who have 
suffered certain catastrophes, such as blindness, old age, or the loss of a parent,’ 
to assistance which will bring their total income up to some locally determined 
minimum subsistence level. Moreover, this right is an objective -one which 
cannot be conditioned on any requirement to act in any specific way, or to re- 
form oneself, or to be any more moral or more responsible than whatis de- 
manded of the rest of society. As the assistant legal counsel of the Federal 
Security Agency wrote: 

Law never seeks to buy behavior. It seeks to give rein to moral law. It seeks to allow 
the individual to benefit or suffer from his choices and sacrifices as freely as possible. This 


is quite inconsistent with the idea that behavior should enlarge or diminish legal rights. . 
‘Law insists that the free exercise of rights is essential to democratic equality.¥ 


The implications of this philosophy are clear. Man is seen as 4 rational being, | 
who for the fuller exercise of his powers needs, among other things, 4 decent 
standard of living. He is therefore both entitled to this help and trusted to use 
it—~not ‘with the blind trust of Marx or Fourier that because he has a better 
financial situation he will become immediately moral, but in the sense that 
man as & whole is rational enough to make use of opportunity. Nor is this the 


uA Changing Psychology in Social Case Work (Chapel Hill, 1930), pp. 183-84. 
12 A. Delafield Smith, “Community Prerogative and the Legal Rights and Freedom of . 
the Individual,” Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 9, no. 8 (Aug., 1946). 
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creation of a “new” natural right, but rather a right that has come into promi- 
nence because the increasing complexity of the economic system does make it 
less possible for man to achieve this right by his own efforts. Such a right may 
not’ have been recognized by the writers of the Constitution, for instance, 
because in an agrarian society there were few people who could not provide for 
themselves, and government therefore may not have needed to concern itself 
with it. 

Such a concept, and in particular the concept that such a right should not 
involve a reciprocal obligation to spend wisely, or to be moral (over and above 
the morality of the rest of the population), has been widely attacked. It has 
been said to be one of the social work concepts that is least well.understood 
by the public at large: 


These ideas run counter to some of the most deeply ingrained traditional economic and 
welfare concepts of Western civilization. Many tenets of Christendom support the private 
enterprise system in the belief that economio aid provided by other than one’s own en- 
deavor or that of his family is by nature a gratuity that should be classified as charity 
rather than as a right. This culturally ‘inherited’ conviction results in the belief that the 
use of the tax power for this purpose makes the government a benefactor and thereby 
gives those who administer such funds the duty of regulating and sitting in judgment on 
the behavior of legally qualified recipients of funds not individually earned. ... It is even 
contended that public assistance recipients should not be allowed to live in a manner that 
endangers their health lest they bacome a still greater expense to the-public, and that 
procreation should be restricted for the same reason. No such limitation is put upon other 
citizens. 

Lewis Meriam, in his Relief and Soctal Securtty, concludes that those who are 
in need should be divided into two classes, those who are “reasonably compe- 
tent to manage their own affairs” and those whose “need results in part from _ 
their inability to manage their own affairs.” The former should not “have just 
as much freedom in handling the money that comes to them from the public 
treasury as they have in handling the resources they have earned by their own 
efforts” (unearned money includes social insurance, since premiums are not 
actuarial), but, since “the objective of the state should be to develop and sus- 
tain the personal independence and self-sufficiency of its citizens,” it will 
exercise sparingly its “right to supervise” and “will avoid wherever possible 
governmental interference.” The second group, however, “should be subject to 
the supervision of competent, professionally trained, public employees and. 
payments should be contingent upon suitable use and application of oe public 
funds provided.’ 

Mr. Meriam is concerned primarily with the redistribution of sith which 
he feels to be involved, and which he states “appears to do violence to the 
principle that the government should not interfere further than is necessary 
with the freedom of the individual to use his ae and his property as he 


13 Ernest Hollis and, Alice L. Taylor, Social Work Education in the United States (New 
York, 1951), pp. 205-6. 
u "Relief and Social Security (Washington, Brookings Institution, 1946), pp. 865-67. - 
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. „sees fit within the limits of the law.” He does not, seemingly, regard super- 

` vision by competent, professionally trained public employees'as contrary to 
man’s natural rights. Nor does he apparently fear that the judgment, pre- 
sumably to be made by these same competent employees, as to whether a man 
is capable or not of managing his own affairs is likely to be capricious, or might 
be unlimited in scope (since it is the person and not the money which is to be 
supervised), or might not conduce to personal independence and self-sufficiency. 
It should perhaps be made clear that the philosophy of public assistance is not 
that morality or responsibility is unimportant. Public welfare agencies have 
often been accused of fostering immorality and irresponsibility because they 
do not use public relief as a means to make men moral or responsible. Putting 
aside the question of whether this is possible, the philosophy of public assistance 
in the writings of such leaders as Hoey, Kahn, Marcus, and Smith is quite-clearly 
that morality.and responsibility are matters of personal conscience or should 
be left to such agencies as the church or the schools. Only where the law is trans- 
gressed should they be the concern of government. They are not and should not 
be matters to be decided by public officials outside the law or required as the 
price of a minimum standard of living. 

The importance to social casework of the Social Security Act was two-fold. 
In the first place, it gave, somewhat incidentally, an enormous impetus to gov- 
ernmental social work. By insisting on the criterion of need, and thus individual 
although not individualized treatment for those covered by its public assistance 
provisions, it provided the basic clientele for new, vastly enlarged state and 
local welfare departments. These in turn have proved focal points for programs 
having little to do with the Act. The county public welfare departments in 
North Carolina, for instance, carry a minimum of forty-seven distinct functions, 
only four of which come under the public assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act, although twenty others have some general relation to its broad 
child-welfare provisions. North Carolina counties also give every month non- 
financial service to sonie 18,000 persons, and provide another 7,000 families 
with other financial assistance not under the auspices of the Act. In the second 
place, the Act appeared to give emphasis to the theory of self-determination, 
which had, as we have seen, begun to develop alongside a belief in psychic 
determinism. We should not forget, however, that the Act enunciated general 
and not individual rights and that social casework is an individualizing science. 
The legal rights established in the Act presumed recipients to be self-directing, 
rational beings. Casework, despite its apparent acceptance of these rights, was 
learning largely from a psychology that held man to be basically irrational. It is 
true that in actual practice many people found it difficult to understand or to 
make full use of their legal rights—they were ambivalent or confused, and - 
needed help. But—and this is the crucial question—is the responsibility of the 
` caseworker the restricted one of helping them understand and make use of the 
services available, should they. wish to do.so, or does the caseworker have the 
responsibility of making people happy, whether or not they consciously wish 


6 bid., p. 838. ‘ 
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to be made so? If social casework is “individual therapy through a treatment 
relationship’’—Miss Robinson’s 19380 definition“—is it not the responsibility of 
the state to make use of the vast number of new relationships created by the 
Act to promote this therapy? If a profession has scientific knowledge of what 
causes maladjustment and believes that it has the means to correct it, should 
it not strive to do so everywhere it can? 

On this question of the social worker's responsibility, the field of social casework _ 
split. Some workers, it is true, did not recognize the implications of this division. 
To them it was merely a difference between two schools of psychiatry—that of 
Rank, which postulated an integrative force known as (‘the Will,” and that of 
Freud, which did not. A pamphlet published in 1950 which sought to compare 
the basic concepts of the two schools, which it claims to be technically irrecon- 
cilable,!” attributes the difference almost solely to the system of psychiatry 
followed. Nevertheless, the two psychiatries imply a very different relationship 
between man and his government. Equal weight will be given here to the 
theories of the two schools, not because they are quantitatively equal—of more 
than fifty graduate professional schools in Canada and the United States, not 
more than three at the most can be considered to belong to the “functional” 
group—but because the minority view offers what appears to be the only 
logical alternative to the dominant and positivistically motivated school. 

The concepts of the functional (or Rankian) school, which is represented 
largely by writers such as Kenneth Pray, Herbert Aptekar, Virginia Robinson, 
Grace Marcus, and Jessie Taft! can best be summed up in the words of the 
first of these: 


Such an approach . . . starts with the primary assumption that the applicant has per- 
sonality and social strengths—perhaps latent or unorganised, perhaps blocked, confused, or 
distorted, but also perhaps directly available for use, if given outlet through clarification 
and appraisal of available alternatives. This approach clings steadily to the conception 
that this individual . . . carries responsibility for his own life as a whole and must continue 
to carry it... . Itis his own will, his own capacity for growth and change, his own selective 
` use of his experience, . . . that determine the outcome. The worker, with all his knowledge 
and skill, cannot determine—cannot even predict—that outcome. The worker can only sc- 
cept responsibility for rendering a service which the applicant sees as appropriate to his 
need, and for initiating and sustaining’ a process, within the service relationship, which 


18 A Changing Psychology in Social Case Work (cited above, n. 11), p. 187. 

17 Family Service Association of America, Committee to Study Basic Concepts in 
Casework Practice, A Comparison of Diagnostic and Functional Case Work Concepts: Re- 
port, ed. Cora Kasius (New York, 1950), p. 13. 

18 See Kenneth Pray, Social Work in a Revolutionary Age (Philadelphia, 1949); Herbert 
Aptekar, Basic Principles of Social Case Work (Chapel Hill, 1941); Virginia Robinson, 
Supervision of Social Case Work (Chapel Hill, 1936), and Dynamics of Supervision under 
Functional Controls (Philadelphia, 1949), as well as the book already quoted; Grace Marcus, 
The Nature of Service in Public Assistance Admintstration (Washington, Federal Security 
Agency, 1947); Jessie Taft, A Functional Approach to Family Case Work, of which she was 
editor, and the volumes of the Journal of Social Work Process published by the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work between 1939 and 1946; as well as articles by all the above- 
named in the Journal of Social Casework, The Social Service Review, The Jewish Social 
Service Quarterly, ete. 
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enables the client to exercise his will and use his powers with greater freedom, with less 
fear, with more insight and clarity, as to both the purpose and consequence of action.?*' 


Ruth Smalley, another:respected practitioner of this school, elaborates on the 
restriction of the social caseworker’s role: i 


The social worker makes no assumption that the person who comes to her is incapable 
of understanding or solving his problem, or that by virtue of having one problem he has 
many, or that if he has many, he must deal with them all in order to receive help with any. 
The old “social class” psychology out ‘of which, however kindly, one person takes re- 
sponsibility for another has gone out with the new social casework.29 ` 


The relation of this type of social casework help to the legal rights enunciated 
in the public assistance provisions of the Social Security Act is clear both im- 
plicitly and explicitly. The Act must not be used as an excuse to render social 
services to persons who do not desire them. Grace Marcus expresses it thus: 


In administering assistance as a right, the agency is bound not to use the individual's 
economic helplessness for purposes that have not been generally declared and defined even 
though these purposes are presumably inspired by interest in the individual’s welfare or 
the welfare of his dependents.” 


A source of help, however, can be found in the process of administering 
public assistance asin the administration of any service. The caseworker, 
supported by the functional structure of the agency—hence the name given to 
the school—helps the client face his feelings in relation to what is happening 
to him in the service and thus clarifies for him both his feelings and the reality 
of the choices open to him. To quote Miss Marcus again: 


Social workers have come to recognize that when, at this point of crisis, the individual 
faces the reality of his own helplessness to meet his needs unaided, he is making a signifi- 
cant move towards taking hold of himself and his affairs. ... We have been finding the 
means for this service in that body of requirements, policies, procedures and standards 
that at first aroused such profound misgivings in us.” 


It is perhaps typical of the age, and a reminder that social casework is by 
nature pragmatic and ameliorative, that it was found necessary to defend this 
approach to human problems from the charge of being “unscientific.” Jessie 
Taft distinguishes between the scientific nature of results and method: , 


For instance, one of the criticisms most commonly expressed is that the functional 
theory is unscientific. No one to my knowledge has ever tried to show specifically that the 
practice on which this theory relies is lacking in helpfulness to the client in obtaining the 
service for which he applies, nor that this helpfulness, where it seems to be demonstrated, 
is not connected with an understanding of the process involved and with a conscious, con- ` 
sistent use of that understanding. If by “scientific procedure” one means not so much the 
complete reliance on a deterministic causality as the recognition of a universality based on 


19 Kenneth Pray, “A Restatement of the Generic Principles of ‘Social Casework 
Practice,” in Social Work in a Revolutionary Age (cited above, n. 18), pp. 249-50. 

20 The Relation of the Social Casework Process to the Purpose of a Public Assistance 
Program,” a paper given at the New York State Conference on Social Welfare, 1948. 

™ Grace Marcus, The Nature of Service in Public Assistance Administration (cited in 
n. 18). f 

2 Grace Marcus, “The Psychological Problem in Providing Assistance as a Public 
Service,” paper given before the American Orthopsychiatric Association, Feb., 1946. 
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verified comprehension of the nature or law of the particular process in question, then this 
approach is scientific. 


This defense was largely ee by the violent attack on the finetional 
school by Gordon Hamilton at the 1941 National Conference of Social Work* 
in which Dr. Hamilton gave formal expression to the “organismic” (now known 
as the “diagnostic” or Freudian) point of view which is held by a large majority 
of social caseworkers today.” This school continues Mary Richmond’s concept 
of treatment and diagnosis, although treatment and diagnosis are now con- 
ceived of primarily in psychoanalytical terms. Miss Hamilton affirms her 
belief that: 


The base of social work is potentially siani that the social sciences allied with the 
physical sciences must increasingly throw light on social needs and social improvement; 
that the organic and psychogenetio theory of personality is fundamental, ® l 


How closely social casework is identified with psychotherapy can be seen in 
the following statement: 


We have said that there is no essential difference between casework and therapy. The 
question will follow: Is there a difference between the psychiatric therapy of the social 
worker and that of the psychoanalytio therapist? We answer: There is no qualitative differ- 
ence. ... The differences are quantitative." 


The positivist base of this theory is abundantly apparent. Miss Hamilton 
writes: “I must also remind you that we can only have schools of thought before 
conclusive scientific data’ are secured. As knowledge advances in a given area, 
speculation diminishes.”?8 We can even find the Law of the Three Stages re- 
cast in the form of a progréssion from the counselling of the priest, through 
counselling by means of the non-analytical psychologies, to counselling by 
means of the newer analytical disciplines.*? Man is seen as a victim of pressures, 
external and internal, which prevent his living a “normal life.” Florence Hollis 
expresses it thus: 


Man with his individual needs lives within an external world of reality in which he seeks 
to satisfy these needs. This he can do only as he learns to adjust to the social and physical 


z Jessie Taft, introd. to A Funcitonal Approach to Family Case Work (cited above, n 
18), p. 5. 

4 “The Underlying Philosophy of Social Casework,” reprinted in Principles and Tech- 
niques in Social Case Work; Selected Articles, 1940-1950, ed. Cora Kasius (New York, 
Family Service Association of America, 1950), pp. 7-22. 

2 Major writers in this school are Gordon Hamilton, The Theory and Practice of Social 
Casework (New York, 1940; 2nd ed., 1951); Florence Hollis, Soctal Casework in Practice 
(New York, 1940); Bertha Reynolds (see above, n. 3); Fern Lowry; Lucille Austin; and 
Dorothy Hutchinson. Moat of the significant writing of the last three is in article form. 
Some writers (such as Charlotte Towle, whose Common Human Needs, published by the 
Federal Security Agency in 1945, was withdrawn in answer to the objections of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association) use the vocabulary of this school but are, in their underlying 
concepts, eclectic or even nearer to the functional point of view. 

2 “The Underlying Philosophy of Social Casework” (cited above, n. 24), p. 10. 

37 Helen Ross and Adelaide M. Johnson, M.D., “The Growing Science of Casework,” 
reprinted in Principles and Techniques in Social Case Work (cited above, n. 24), pp. 52-8. 

.4 Hamilton, “The Underlying Philosophy of Social Casework” (cited in n. 24), p. 9. 

39 Robert Waelder, “The Scientific Approach to Casework with Special Emphasis on 
Psychoanalysis,” reprinted in Principles and Techniques, ete., pp. 24-25. 
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- laws of this world. He may fail and need the help of a case worker either because of a lack 


of adjusting power within himself or because he is subjected to untisual pressures from the 
environment.” 


Miss Hamilton, while P A denye the.concept of a norm, ‘describes 
the function of the caseworker as “enabling another to reglize his own capaci- 
ties for change and growth’’—which she describes as “the greatest gift anyone 
can offer.” This however, she rewrites significantly in the next sentence as 


“change, growth and adaptation to reality.” The underlying assumption is 


clear. Reality is something which the caseworker knows because of his scien- 
tific training. “One cannot,” writes Miss Hamilton, “release such energies un- 
less the worker himself has been taught systematically how to understand the 
nature of motivation.’ 

Yet self-determination is still professed by caseworkers. Thus the essentials 
of casework, according to Miss Hollis, are the self-determination of the client, 
the “acceptance” (or tolerant understanding) of the worker, the worker’s ob; 
jectivity, or self-knowledge, and finally, knowledge. ‘‘Without adherence to the 
principle of self-determination,” she writes, ‘without self-understanding, no 
amount of theoretical knowledge will be of much help. But built on top of these 
. things such knowledge is essential”! Again: f 

Case work seeks “to assist families and individuals in developing both the capacity and 
the opportunity to lead personally satisfying and socially useful lives.” This multiple ob- 
jective is most likely to be achieved if the case worker recognizes that the client must be in 
control of the guiding of his own life.... It is important that the client’s right of self- 
determination exists until tt ts demonstrated that the exercise of this right would be highly 
detrimental to himself and others. 


The worker decides whether a citizen may exercise what is in the same sen- 
tence described as a right. . l 

` Miss Hamilton herself distinguishes between people who are “relatively 
self-directing,” and those who are “less capable, weakened, or seriously handi- 
capped,” thus echoing Mr. Meriam in a slightly different setting. Not the 
client’s control of his money, but far more personal decisions may be denied to 
him if the caseworker believes him to be “less capable.” Self-determination 
has, in fact, had to retreat before the growing conviction of caseworkers that 
man is irrational. One group after another is declared incapable of making its 
own decisions. Unmarried mothers were among the first to be professionally so 
classified. Dorothy Hutchinson writes: 


In my opinion the majority of these mothers are unable, if not HE of making their 
own independent decisions without skilléd case work service. . . . Itis true that even with- 


8° Florence Hollis, Social Casework in Practice, p. 264. 

x Hamilton, “Helping People—The Growth of a Profession,” 1948, ME RPE in- 
Principles and Techniques in Social Case Work, -p. 89. 

2 Hollis, op. cH., p. 8. 

3 Ibid., pp. 5-6. Italios added. 

# Hamilton, “Helping People” (cited above, n. 31), p. 89. 
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out guidance, she will make a decision but this is one which will be determined by uncon- 
scious factors and most always to the detriment of the baby and defeating to herself.™ 


Taking over of decision for the client is predicated on the theory that people 
do not know what they want, and therefore need help in finding this out. A 
recent writer who includes the parents of difficult children among those who 
cannot be trusted with their own decisions remarks: 

The client frequently is not in a position to evaluate his problem clearly by virtue of 
his own closeness to it. We all accept the premise that an essential element of all thera- 


peutic relationships is that the helping person is outside the problem and can therefore see 
it more clearly.” 


Even where the client is presumed to be capable of some choice, the choice of 
method and of goals of treatment falls on the worker. Every case has a ‘‘treat- 
ment plan” determined on the basis of the clierit’s “need” and his “‘treatability.” 
Lucille Austin, writing of one type of casework service which she calls “insight 
therapy,” says: 

The main technical problems center around the selection of appropriate cases, the selec- 
tion of the central problem to be brought under treatment, the development of interpreta- 
tive techniques which aid the client in gaining understanding of unconscious feelings and 
motivations ... and the kind of environmental activity that can be appropriately intro- 
duced... .#7 ‘ 

The client apparently cannot choose either for what he needs help or how he 
is to be helped. Miss Austin does not, make clear that she is writing, as she may 
be, only about clients who come to a family agency of their own free will and 
request help for specific problems. Whether she is or not, what she teaches has 
been accepted by the profession as a whole as applicable to those who come to 
any agency for any purpose, even one largely unconnected with what the agency 
sees as the trouble. f 

Thus, while a caseworker may respect the legal right of a public assistance 
recipient to spend his money as he will, a control over the client’s life returns 
through the concept of the “whcle man.” So basic is this concept to the philoso- 
phy of the diagnostic caseworker that it is difficult to find it stated explicitly in 
any recent work. It is perhaps illustrated most clearly in the publications of 
the United States Children’s Bureau. We noted earlier that the functional 
school accepted only a partial, limited role in the lives of clients. The diag- 
nostic school accepts not only responsibility for the whole client, but whole 
responsibility for him. As one writer puts it, after describing the contributions 
of the church, the school, and the physician: 


% Dorothy Hutchinson, “Re-examination of Some Aspects of Case Work Practice in, 
Adoption,” Child Welfare League of America Bulletin, Vol. 25, pp. 4-7, 14 (Nov., 1946). 

# Lionel C. Lane, “The ‘Aggressive’ Approach to Preventive Casework with Children’s 
Problems,” Social Casework, Voli 33, pp. 61-66 (Feb., 1952), at p. 65. This article is the 
most explicit of a number that have appeared recently from the New York area advocating 
a more “aggressive” casework approach in cases involving children who show incipient be- 
havior problems. 

37 “Trends in Differential Treatment in Social Casework,” in Principles and Tech- 
niques tn Social Case Work (cited above, n. 24), p. 337. 
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` Case work service is the thread that weaves ‘through the complicated strands of these 
programs and ties their strength into a pattern of unified service for the child and his 


family.** Mi 


Another writes of thè worker in the public assistance program: 

. we case workers must be on good working terms -with the schools go they will feel 
free to turn to us when there is trouble that cannot be handled adequately in the school or 
directly with the mother. We can assist by helping interpret the situation to the parent, who 
is often too insecure, because of his own limited knowledge and experience or because of 
over-identification with his child, to work effectively with the school, or who has carried 
over his own childhood antagonisms to his child’s schooling. 3 


This may be compared with the views of the former chief of the Buréau of 
‘Public Assistance: l 

When the agency discusses a problem of health with the family physician, or housing 
with the landlord, or of a child's behavior with the teacher, the intrusion into any one of 


these community relationships, even by the most skilful worker, may impair the normal 
function of the family.” 


Even though one of the last two statements relates to service requested by the 
school and the other to service initiated by the worker, depreciation of the role 
‘of the parent and the assumption of responsibility for the lives of assistance — 
recipients are implicit in the former. This depreciation of the client is also ap- 
parent in the writings of practitioners who speak of the children of public 
assistance clients as ‘wards of the community,” or state that 93 per cent of 
families receiving aid to dependent children need “additional services,” but 
are not to be allowed to fall into that category “in which problems are obvious 
to the worker but... appear not to be subject to social treatment’’?—such 
cases are to be referred to protective agencies who will presumably solve their 
problems—or finally, that public assistance with its unpleasant concomitants 
of investigation and its quasi-charitable nature, from which it can never quite 
escape, should be preferred to an extension of social insurance because the 

clients in this case would not be receiving “services.” 
Yet diagnostic casework insists on its democratic nature. To quote Miss 
Hamilton again: 


38 Elizabeth Deuel, “The Content of Child Welfare Services,” in Child Welfare at the 
- Crossroads, U.8. Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 1949. It is interesting to note 
within the U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (formerly the Federal 
Security Agency) the predominantly functional approach of the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance and the equally strong diagnosti¢ or organismic views of the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 

3 Frieda W. Riggs, “In the Service of Children,” Journal of Social Casework, Vol. 28, 
pp. 21-26 (Jan., 1947), at p. 23. 

40 Jane M. Hoey, quoted by Josephine M. ‘Gandelman, “Care of Children in Their 
Own Homes;” Round-Up (Proceedings of the Southwestern Regional Conference, Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, Fort Worth, 1949), p. 64. 

t Quotations all from Public Welfare, respectively from Rudolph T. Danstedt, “A 

- Possibility for Social Rehabilitation,” Vol. 10, pp. 46—48 (April, 1952); Constance M. 
Swander, “A Study of Services Needed in a Public Assistance Caseload, Vol. 5, pp. 194- 
99, 215 (Sept., 1947); and Marjorie J. Smith, “The Place of Services in the Publio As- 
sistance Program,” Vol. 9, pp. 161-63, 170 (Aug., 1951). 
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Casework has an honorable record in our democracy and must play a significant role in 
any free society. That casework would be meaningless in any but a frea society I am sure . 


you agree, for casework postulates values in individual sas a for full socialized 
capacities. 


Miss Reynolds had also a seen j social casework’s E E EA 
knowledge the hope of a new.democracy. She had, however, insisted on accept- 
ing this knowledge with due humility.“ This may tend to illuminate what ap- 
pears to be a disparity between consciously expressed ends and the implications 
of recommended practice. The pessages quoted from Miss Hutchinson and Mr. 
Lane show little humility, nor is it humble to believe that one has within one’s 
grasp a key which may finally solve all problems, including those of the ends 
as well as the means. It is possible that, Miss Reynolds was so much concerned > 
with obviating the more obvious types of oppression—commands, persuasions, 
and threats—that she failed to see what Mr. Lane calls “the subtle [authority] 
that goes with professional skill and knowledge of the dynamics of human be- 
havior.” “ Miss Reynolds, in her latest book, seems a little defensive. She en- , 
titles one chapter “Is Diagnosis an Imposition?” She believes that-it is not 
because it “is not imposing the thinking of a stranger with dlien interests, but 
weaving together the threads that both client and case worker draw from life 

-and work on together.” This, however, postulates an equality between client 
and social worker that is hard to make effective, particularly where social dif- 
ferences actually exist, and requires that the social worker claim no special 
competence. It would appear more likely that diagnostic casework is turning 
from “relationship as a new environment which gives the client opportunity to 
work out his own problems” to “a... relationship in which the worker manip- 
ulates the client’s inner life’—the two directions in which Miss Robinson 
saw that it might develop—because a positivistic approach to the problems of 
man’s nature cannot remain humble for long. The claim to special competence 
has clearly been made. 
~ At this point: the basic tenets related to practice of these two schools of 
thought may be summarized as our material discloses them. Names in paren- 
theses refer to the authors of articles quoted. 


Functional 


1. Sees man as a rational being, potentially, 
at least, capable of making choices about 
his social life himself. (Pray) 


z 


. Believes that man’s right to make these 
choices or to refuse to make them, except 


Diagnostic 


1. Sees man as basically irrational and in- 


creasingly believes that he must be 
helped to make choices which will, in the 
last analysis, be what he would have 
made if he were rational. (Hutchinson, 
Lane) 


. Sees man’s right to make choices to be 


dependent on whether society, through 


“3 Hamilton, “The Underlying Philosophy of Social Casework” (cited above, n. 24), 


p. 7. 


8 Reynolds, Re-Thinking Social Case Work (cited above, n. 3), p. 7. 


“ Lane, article cited in n. 36. 


4 Reynolds, Social Work and Social Living (New York, 1951), p. 109. 
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-> when required to do so by law, is a ight 


2 


.- which .can only be removed by legal 
- proscription, as'in the case of an im- 


ka 


becile. (Smith, Hoey) 


: Believes ‘that the “outcome of social 
_service must be unpredictable in the in- 


dividual case; (Pray, Taft) + 


. Accepts responsibility only for immedi- 


ate and partial problems. (Marcus, 


. Smalley) 


. Sees man’s ability to make choices as 


arising from exercise of his will. (Pray) 


. Claims no scientific knowledge oft what _ 


human beings are, but does claim that 
its methods are empirically valid. (Taft) 
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. Believes that goals for treatment ` ins. 


which the client's participation is ‘prag-*. 
matically valuable should be devised in‘ 
every case. (Austin, Hollis, Hamilton) 


Accepts responsibility for ‘the whole 
man,” and “whole” responsibility for 
him. (Deuel) 


. Believes that man can be rational only 


as he' becomes “adjusted to reality’. 
(Hamilton, Hollis) 


. Claims scientific knowledge of human 
-beings and believes that ultimately this 


knowledge will be complete. (Hamilton) 


The society implied by the writings of the functional school is one in which 
man has freedom of choice as far as the state’s right to dictate that choice is 
concerned; is constrained only by the rule of law, or of his own conscience; 
has political and natural rights, and is in no way subjected to the direction of 
others because he may become socially or financially in need of help. The state, 
through its welfare agency, is seen as both providing certain benefits to which 
a man has legal rights and offering help in making use of these services. No man 
is required to use help if he does not want it. He is free to reject help at any 
point that he desires. Nor is he constrained to receive more help than he asks 
for—service along with assistance or psychotherapy with relief. The very 
acceptance of a limited and partial responsibility on the part’ of the agency 
also recognizes implicitly the place of other reformatory or helping influences 
in man’s life: religion, education, or the law. 

Diagnostic social work, on the other hand, believes that it has, or will be 
able to find, the ultimate explanation of man’s nature in psychoanalytic theory. 
Although it professes a belief in democracy, the freedom to which it looks 
forward is a freedom from neurosis and its goal is a person who makes “‘satis- 
fying social relationships” or is “adapted to reality” and is therefore presumably ‘es 
more rational than he would be if left alone. This implies that those who need 
the services of the state in any social matter are sick and can only be made well 
‘through the help of a class of trained, objective, neurosis-free officials. In this 
only the social worker or the psychiatrist is effective. Other disciplines, such as 
education, the law, and the church are reduced to the status of tools to be used 
by the social worker as instruments in this “freeing” process. 

This philosophy has demonstrably resulted already in a number.of practices 
which are basically inimical to liberty in its political sense—such as the ignoring 
of due process of law in the juvenile courts and the invasion of privacy where 
the social worker believes the client not to know his own need for service. 
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ai have been tied access to ie whose legal ‘eustody they ae 
never lost where the worket believes this to be in the child’s interest.-The real. 
= dng does not lie, however; in the well-intentioned infringements of personal 


; eS X tiberty that have already.taken place, which are certainly no worse but rather 
< better than what happened when “‘the poor” were thought -of as dinners without 


va rights. It lies more in the fact that once a positivist science becomes the rile 
of law, or once a group in our society arrogates to itself the right to judge or to 
‘treat another by the findings of such a science, no end to. the process is in sight. 
What happens depends almost entirely on the good will of the self-appointed 
“social physician.” As the supposed knowledge of this group advances, the re- 
. lation of patient and doctor tends inevitably to a benevolent or paternalisti¢ 


dictatorship by thoge who possess the acceptable knowledge. While we can ac- ` 


cept this in relation to our bodies, something very different happens when the 
subject of the treatment becomes not only our daily needs but our most vital 
human relationships. Such a power, too, is never free from the danger of be- 
coming irresponsible. In less scrupulous hands, positivist science can be per- 
verted to serve bad as well as worthy ends, and since the only appeal is to the 
science itself or to the human failings of those who administer it, there is no 
way to check its growth. Particularly might this be so where the “science” in 
question is one about which there can be such wide disagreement as there is 
about modern psychiatry, and which postulates man to be basically irrational. 
Quis custodiet custodes? Which irrational man shall decide what true reason is? 

While it is true that most social workers have some feeling for human rights, 
and that psychoanalytic theory at the present upholds these rights for their 
pragmatic value, it may well be questioned what guarantees exist that this 


state of affairs will continue. Already some tendency to minimize rights is ` 


apparent. In view of the pervasive nature of the powers involved and the in- 
creasing number of persons affected, this cannot but give rise to concern. . 
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REASON AND POWER IN BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S 
; POLITICAL THOUGHT 
: 5 FS GERALD STOURZH 
University of Chicago 


‘Perhaps no period of modern history has been more a viot of generaliza- > 


tion than the Age of Enlightenment. The worship of reason and progress and 
belief in the essential goodness and perfectibility of human nature are most 
commonly associated with the 18th century climate of opinion. Many of the 
stereotypes. which have been applied to it have automatically been transferred 
to Benjamin Franklin. Already to contemporaries of his- old age, Franklin 
seemed the very personification of the Age of Reason. Condorcet, who had 
known Franklin personally, summed up his description of Franklin’s political 
career as follows: ‘In a word, his politics were those of a man who believed in 
the power of reason and the reality of virtue.” In Germany, an admirer was 
even more enthusiastic: “Reason and virtue,' made possible through reason 
alone, consequently again reason and nothing but reason, is the magic with 
which Benjamin Franklin conquered heaven and earth.’* This is also the judg- 
ment of posterity. F. L. Mott and Chester E. Jorgensen, who have so far 
presented the most acute analysis of Franklin’s thought and its relationship to 
the intellectual history of his time, do not hesitate to call him “the completest 
colonial representative” of the Age of Enlightenment.*? Unanimous agreement 
seems to exist that Franklin was “in tune with his time.” 

This essay will attempt to show that these generalizations, instead of illu- 
minating the essence of Franklin’s moral and political philosophy, tend rather 
to obscure some. of the mainsprings of his thought and action. Our investigation 
. rests upon the assumption’ that man’s understanding of politica is inseparable 
from his conception of human nature. Consequently, this reappraisal of 


Franklin’s political thought will subject his views on human nature to close- 


scrutiny; it is hoped that this procedure may lead to a eee of some of the 
cliches to which he has fallen victim. 


1 Oeuvres du Marquis. de Condorcet, eds. A. Condorcet O’Connor and, M, F. Arago, 
2nd ed., 12 vols. (Paris, 1847—49), Vol. 3, p. 420. 

3 Georg Forster, “Erinnerungen aus dem Jahre 1790,” in “Kleine Schriften,” Georg 
Forsters saemmiliche Schriften, ed. by his daughter, 9 vols. (Leipzig, 1848), Vol. 6, p. 207. 

- 3 Benjamin Franklin, Representative Selections with Introduction, Bibliography, and 
Notes, eds. F. L. Mott and Chester E. Jorgenson (New York, 1936), p. xiii. 

4 Carl Becker, review of the Franklin Institute's Mest Dr. Franklin, in American 
Historical Review, Vol. 50, p. 142 (Oct., 1944). Cf. Henry Steele Commager’s statement 
that it was the faith in reason which gave unity to Franklin’s life. “Franklin, the Ameri- 
can,” review of Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin, in New York Times Book Review, 
Oct. 9, 1938, p. 1. Charles A. Beard explicitly referred to Franklin as an outstanding 
example of American writers on progress. Introduction to J. B. Bury, T'he Idea of Progress 
(New York, 1982), p. xxvii. , 
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I. THE “GREAT CHAIN OF BEING” 


Many of the notions which are commonly applied to the 18th century, such 
as the belief in progress and in the perfectibility of human nature, are significant 
chiefly with respect to the cyrrents of thought and action related to the Ameri- 
can and French Revolutions, and do little to deepen our understanding of 
earlier developments. So it is to the first half of the 18th century that we must 

. now turn. We are prone to overlook the extraordinary difference in age which 
separated Franklin from the other Founding Fathers of the Republic. Franklin 
was born in 1706, twenty-six years before Washington, twenty-nine years be- 
fore John Adams, thirty-seven years before Jefferson, thirty-nine years before 
John Jay, forty-five years before James Madison, and fifty-one years beture 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Franklin’s fame as a social and natural philosopher rests mainly on the 
achievements of his middle and late years. One needs to remember, however, 
that he was a moral philosopher long before he became a natural philosopher 
and before he advised his fellowmen how to acquire wealth.’ At the age of 
twenty-two, he formed a “club for mutual improvement,’ the Junto, where ~ 
great emphasis was laid on moral or political problems. Whether self-interest 
was the root of human action, whether man could attain perfection, whether 
“encroachments on the just liberties of the people”” had taken place—all these 
things were matters of discussion at Franklin’s club. Already at the age of 
nineteen, during his first stay in London, he had printed his first independent 
opus, A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and- Pain.’ This piece 


* Even after having achieved world-wide fame as a natural philosopher, he observed 
that we deserve reprehension if “we neglect the Knowledge and Practice of essential 
Duties” in order to attain eminence in the knowledge of nature. The Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin, ed. Henry Albert Smyth, 10 vols. (New York, 1905-7), Vol. 4, p. 22. (Hereafter 
cited as Writings.) 

* Autobiography, Writings, Vol. 1, p. 22. 

1 James Parton, Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin, 2d ed., 2 vols. (Boston, 1897), 
Vol. I, p. 160. See also Writings, Vol. 2, p. 89. The authors who so far have most closely 
scrutinized Franklin’s political thought do not see the relevance of many of the younger 
Franklin’s remarks on human nature, arbitrary government, or the nature of political 
dispute to his concept of politics. See M. R. Eiselen, Franklin’s Political Theories (Garden 
City, N. Y., 1928), p. 18; R. D. Miles, “The Political Philosophy of Benjamin Franklin,” 
unpub. diss. (Univ. of Michigan, 1949), p. 86; Benjamin Franklin, Representative Selec- 
tions (cited in note 3), p. lxxxii. The most recent work in this field, Clinton Rossiter’s 
“The Political Theory of Benjamin Franklin,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, Vol. 76, pp. 259-93 (July, 1952), pays no attention to Franklin’s conception 
of human nature and his attitude towards the problem of power and the ends of political 
life. Rossiter’s contention (p. 268) is that Franklin “limited his own thought process to 
the one devastating question: Does it work?, or more exactly, Does it work well?” Franklin, 
however, like everybody else, had certain ends and goals in view, and the question “Does it 
work?” is meaningless without the context of certain basic desiderata. 

3 This little work has been omitted in the Smyth edition of Franklin’s writings, be- 
cause ‘the work has no value, and it would be an injury and an offence to the memory of 
Franklin to republish it.” Writings, Vol. 2, p. vi. It is, however, reprinted as an ap- 
pendix to Parton, op. cH., Vol. 1, and has since been republished independently mik ‘8 
bibliographical note by Larende C. Wroth (New York, 1930). 
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showed that no trace was left of his Presbyterian family background. The 
‘secularization of his thought had been completed.” Gone were the Puritan 
‘belief in revelation and the Christian conception of human nature which, 
paradoxically, included the notion of the depravity of man; as well as of his 
Uniqueness among all created beings.!° Franklin’s Dissertation shows that he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the leading ideas of his time. The early decades 
of the 18th century were characterized by the climate of opinion which has 
been aptly called “cosmic Toryism.” =! Pope’s Essay on Man and many pages 
of Addison’s Spectator—both of which Franklin admired—most perfectly set 
’ forth the creed of a new age. Overshadowing everything else, there was joy 
about the discoveries of the human mind, which had solved the enigma of 
creation: 


Nature and Nature’s Laws lay hid in Night: 
GOD said, Let Newton be! and all was Light.'* 


The perfection of that Great Machine, the Newtonian universe, filling hu- 
manity with admiration for the Divine Watchmaker, seemed to suggest that 
- this world was indeed the best of all possible worlds. Everything was necessary, 
was good. Pope’s “Whatever is, is right,” is the key phrase of this period. The 
` goodness of the Creator revealed itself in His giving existence to all possible 
creatures. The universe “presented the spectacle of a continuous scale or ladder 
of creatures, extending without a break from the worm to the seraph.”” 
Somewhere in this “Great Chain of Being,” to use a favorite phrase of the 


* See Herbert Schneider, “The Significance of Benjamin Franklin’s Moral Philosophy,” 
Columbia University Studies in the History of Ideas, Vol. 2, p. 298 (1918). 

10 In his Autobiography, Franklin acknowledges his debt to Shaftesbury and Collins 
for becoming “a real doubter in many points of our religious doctrine.” Writings, Vol. 1, 
p. 244, The question of Franklin’s attitude toward the great moral philosophers and of 
their influence upon him is considerably more difficult to determine than the same ques- 
tion with regard to John, Adams or Thomas Jefferson. With the exception of authors 
named in the Autobiography, comments on books Franklin read are extremely rare. .His 
library has not been preserved; there is, however, a list of books known to have been in 
Franklin’s library at the time of his death (compiled by Dr. George Simpson Eddy in Prince- 
ton University; photostat in the library of the American Philosophical Society in Phila- 
delphia). See also Mr. Eddy’s article, “Dr. Benjamin Franklin’s Library,” Proceedings of 


the American Antiquarian Society, new series, Vol. 34, pp. 206-26 (Oct., 1924). Except for. 


comments in some English pamphlets, there exist nothing like the voluminous marginal 
notes of John Adams and Jefferson. Also he was not able to keep up a correspondence like 
Adams’ or Jefferson’s, discussing great problems from the perspective of a long life in re- 
tirement after the great events of their lives had taken place. Immersed in public-business 
almost until his death, Franklin does not seem to have had much time left over for read- 
ing. Benjamin Rush told John Adams that “Dr. Franklin thought a great deal, wrote 
occasionally, but read dūring the middle and later years of his life very little.” Ootober 
31, 1807, in Benjamin Rush, The Letters of Benjamin Rush, ed. L. H. Butterfield, 2 vols. 
(Princeton, 1951), Vol. 2, p. 953. For a compilation of the authors with whom Franklin 
was acquainted, see Lois Margaret MacLaurin, Franklin’s Vocabulary (Garden City, N.Y., 
1928), Ch. 1, and Benjamin Franklin, Representative Selections (cited in note 3), p. lv. 

u Basil Willey, The Bighteenth Century Background (London, 1940), Ch. 8, passim. 

18 Pope’s epitaph intended for Newton’s tomb. 

18 Willey, op. cit., pp. 47-48. ` 
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period, M there must be a place for Man. Man, as it were, formed the “middle 
link” between lower and higher creatures. No wonder, then, that Franklin 
ohose 8 dás a motto for his Dissertation the following lines of Dryden: 

Whatever is, is in its Causes just, 

Since all Things are by Fate; but purblind Man 

Sees but a part a’ th’ Chain, the nearest Link, 

His Eyes not carrying to the equal Beam 

That poises all above.!* 


The consequences of the conception of the universe as a “Great Chain of 
Being” for Franklin’s understanding of human nature are highly significant. 
To be sure, man had liberated himself from the oppression of Original Sin, 
and in his aan established innocence he hailed the Creator and praised the 
Creation. But if the depravity of human nature had been banished, so had 
man’s striving for redemption, man’s aspiration for perfection. There was 
nothing left which ought to be redeemed. Indeed, in the new rational order of 
the universe, it would not seem proper to long for a higher place in the hier- 
archy of beings. Man’s release from the anguish of Original Sin was accom- . 
panied'by a lowering of the goals of human life. “The imperfection of man is 
indispensable to the fullness of the hierarchy of being.” Man had, so to speak, 
already attained the grade of perfection which belonged to his station. From 
the point of view of mortality, then, what this amounted to was a “counsel of 
` imperfection—an ethics of prudent mediocrity.” . 

Quiet contentment with, and enjoyment of, one’s place in the Great Chain 
of Being must have been a comforting creed for the wealthy and educated 
classes of the Augustan Age: 

Order is Heav’n’s first law; and this confest, 


Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 
More rich, more wise.!7 


This was not the optimism of progress, which we usually associate with the 
eighteenth century. It was an optimism of acceptance;!* for the rich and com- 
placent, the real and the good seemed indeed to coincide. 

Not so for Benjamin Franklin. Late in his life, in 1771, he referred to “the 
poverty and obscurity in which I was born and bred.” His innate desire for 


u“ Bee A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936). This bril- 
liant analysis of that complex of ideas has been applied to Franklin only once, although it 
offers important clues for an understanding of Franklin’s conception of human nature. 
Arthur Stuart Pitt in “The Sources, Significance, and Date of Franklin’s ‘An Arabian 
Tale, ” Publications of the Modern Language Association, Vol. 57, pp. 155-68 (March, 
1942), applies Lovejoy’s ‘analysis to one piece of Franklin’s and does not refer to relevant 
writings of Franklin’s youth in which this idea may also be found. Pitt’s article is valuable 
in pointing out the sources from which Franklin could have accepted the idea directly, 
namely Locke, Milton, Addison, and Pope. 

-18 Parton, Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin (cited in note 7), Vol. 1, p. 605. 

16 Lovejoy, op. ctt., pp. 199, 200. 

17 Alexander Pope, “An Essay on Man,” Epistle 4, in Selected Works, Modern ead 

ed. (New York, 1948), p. 127. 

18 Willey, op. cit., p. 56. 
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justice and equality, his keen-awareness of existing conditions of injustice and 
inequality, finally his own experience of things which he could not possibly call 
just or good—for instance, he tells us that his brother's “harsh and tyrannical 
treatment of me might be a means of impressing me with that aversion to ar- 
bitrary power that has stuck to me through my whole life”*—all this contra- 
vened the facile optimism of the Augustan Age: . 

Franklin, indeed, accepted the cosmological premises of his age (as witness 
the above quoted motto of the Dissertation). But his conclusions make the 
edifice of “Cosmic Toryism’—so imposing in’Pope’s magnificent language— ' 
appear a mockery and an absurdity. Franklin’s argumentation was simple 
enough: God being all-powerful and good, man could have no free will, and 
the distinction between good and evil had to be abolished. He also argued that - 
pain or uneasiness was the mainspring of all our actions, and that pleasure 
was produced by the removal of this uneasiness. If followed that “No State of 
Life can be happier than the present, because Pleasure and Pain are inseparable,” 
The unintentional irony of this brand of optimism cannot be better expressed 
_ than in young Franklin’s conclusion: 

Iam sensible that the Doctrine here advano’d, if it were to be publish’d, would meet with 
but an indifferent Reception. Mankind naturally and generally love to be flatter’d: What- 
- ever Booths our Pride, and tends to exalt our Species above the rest of the Creation, we are 

- pleas’d with and easily believe, when ungrateful Truths shall be with the utmost Indigna- 
tion rejected. ‘What! bring ourselves down to an Equality with the Beasts of the Field! 
With the meanest part of the Creation! 'Tis insufferable!” But, (to use a Piece of common 


Sense) our Geese are but Geese tho’ we may think ’em Swans; and ‘Truth will be Truth tho’ 
it sometimes prove mortifying and distasteful.2° , 


The dilemma which confronted him at the age of nineteen is characteristic of 
most eighteenth-century philosophy: “If nature is good, then there is no evil 
in the world; if there is evil in the world, then nature so far is not good.” 
Franklin cut this Gordian knot by sacrificing “Reason” to “Experience.” 
He turned away from metaphysics for the quite pragmatic reason’ that his 
denial of good and evil did-not provide him with a basis for the attainment of 
_ social and individual happiness: 
Revelation had indeed no weight with me, as such; but I entertain’d an opinion that; 
though certain actions might not be bad because they were forbidden by it, or good because 


it commanded them, yet probably these actions might be forbidden because they were bad 
for us, or commanded because they were beneficial to us.... %8 . 


To achieve useful things rather than indulge in doubtful onal specula~ 
- tions, to become a doer of good—these, then, ‘became the principal: aims of 
Franklin’s thought and action.” 

This fundamental change from the earlier to the later Enlightenment—from 


10 Autobiography, Writings, Vol. 1, pp. 226, 247 (n.1). 

20 Parton, op. cù., Vol. 1, p. 617. 

2! Carl Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers (New Haven, 
1982), p. 69. 

2 Autobiography, Writings, Vol. 1, p. 206. See also Writings, Vol. 7, p. 412. 
s See Writings, Vol. 1, p. 341; Vol. 2, p. 215; Vol. 3, p. 145; Vol. 9, p. 208; Vol..10, p. 38.- 
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passive contemplation to improvement, from a static. to a dynamic conception - 
of human affairs—did contribuie to the substitution of the idea of human 
perfectibility for the idea of human perfection—a very limited kind of per- 
fection, as we have seen; but it was by no means sufficient to bring about the 
faith in the perfectibility of human nature. Something else was needed: proof 
. that “social evils were due neither to innate and incorrigible disabilities of the 
human being nor the nature of things, but simply to ignorance and preju- 
dices.”’* The aasociationist psychology, elaborating Locke’s theory of the mal- 
leability of human nature, provided the basis for the expansion of the idea of 
progress and perfectibility from the purely intellectual domain into the realm 
of moral and social life in general. The Age of Reason, then, presents us with 
® more perplexing picture than we might have supposed. 

Reason, after all, may mean three different things: reason as a faculty of 
man; reason as a quality of the universe; and reason as a temper in the conduct 
of human affairs. We might venture the generalization that the earlier En- 
lightenment stressed reason as the quality of the Newtonian universe, whereas 
the later Enlightenment, in spite of important exceptions, exalted the power.. 
of human reason to mold the moral and social life of mankind.* Franklin’s 
“reason,” as we shall see presently, is above all a temper in the conduct of 
human affaire, 

This discussion is important for a correct understanding of Franklin’s posi- 
tion in the center of the ¢ross-currents of the Age of Enlightenment. The fact 
that the roots of his thought are to be found in the early Enlightenment is not 
always realized, or, if realized, not always sufficiently explained. Julian P. 
Boyd, in his introduction to Carl Becker’s biographical sketch of Franklin, 
states that Franklin and Jefferson believed “that men would be amenable to - 
rational persuasion, that they would thereby be induced to promote their own 
and their fellows’ best interests, and that, in the end, perfect felicity for man 
and society would be achieved.’’?’ These ideas are certainly suggestive of the 
later Enlightenment, and appear to be more applicable to Jefferson than to 
Franklin. Carl Becker himself asserts, somewhat ambiguously and with undue 

- generalization, that Franklin “was à true child of the Enlightenment, not in- 
deed of the school of Rousseau, but of Defoe and Pope and Swift, of Fontenelle 


` and Montesquieu and Voltaire.’’?® There is little evidence that this school pro- 


phesied the achievement of perfect felicity for man and society. 
Bernard Mandeville, a-personal acquaintance of Franklin, joined the chorus 
of those who proclaimed the compatibility of human imperfection and the 


u Bury, The-Idea of Progress (cited in note 4), p. 128. 

% This distinction ia Roland Bainton’s. See his “The Appeal to Reason and the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” in The Constitution Reconsidered, ed. Conyers Read (New York, 1988), 
p. 121. 

23 Cf. A. O. Lovejoy’s statement: “The aithor who were perhaps the most influential 
and the most representative in the sarly and mid-eighteenth century, made a great point 
of reducing man’s claims to ‘reason’ to a minimum.” “ ‘Pride’ in Eighteenth Century 
Thought,” in Essays in the History of Ideas (Baltimore, 1948), p. 68. 

27 Carl Becker, Benjamin Franklin (Ithaca, 1946), p. ix. 

28 Ibid., p. 81. F 
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general harmony. “Private Vices, Public Benefits” was the subtitle of his 
famous Fable of the Bees, which Franklin owned and probably read. Mande- 
ville’s paradoxical doctrines must have been a powerful challenge to Franklin’s 
young mind. “The Moral Virtues,” Mandeville asserted in terms reminiscent 
of Machiavelli, “are the Political Offspring which Flattery begot upon Pride.” 
While arguing that men are actuated by self-interest and that this self-interest 
promotes the prosperity of society as a whole, Mandeville maintains a rigorous 
standard of virtue, declaring those acts alone to be virtuous “by which Man, 
contrary to the impulse of Nature, should endeavour the Benefit of others, or 
the Conquest of his own Passions out of a Rational Ambition of being good.’ 

By making ethical standards so excessively rigorous, Mandeville rendered 
them impossible of observance, and indirectly (though intentionally) pointed 


out their irrelevance for practical life. The very rigor of his ethical demands in 


contrast to his practical devices suggests that Mandeville lacked “idealism.” 
This was not the case with Franklin. The consciously paradoxical Mandeville 
could offer no salvation for the young Franklin caught on the horns of his 
_own dilemma. Shaftesbury, Mandeville’s bête notre—whose works were already 
familiar to Franklin—had a more promising solution. In his Inquiry Concerning 
Virtue or Merit (1699), Shaftesbury had asserted that man by nature possesses 
a faculty to distinguish and to prefer what is right—the famous “moral sense.”’ 
Franklin’s option for Shaftesbury was made clear from his reprinting two 
dialogues “Between Philocles and Horatio, ... concerning Virtue and Pleas- 
ure” from the London Journal of 1729 in the Pennsylvania Gazette of 1730. In 
the second dialogue, reason was described as the chief faculty of man, and rea- 
‘sonable and morally good actions were defined as actions preservative of the 
human kind and naturally tending to produce real and unmixed happiness. 
These dialogues until recently have been held to be Franklin’s own work; how- 
ever, & reference in the Autobiography to a “Socratic dialogue” and ‘‘a discourse 
on self-denial,” traditionally interpreted as concerning the two dialogues be- 
tween Philocles and Horatio, recently has been shown to concern two pieces 
published in the Pennsylvania Gazette of 1735. The first piece is a dialogue 
between Crito and Socrates, never before correctly attributed to Franklin, in 
which he asserted that the “SCIENCE oF VIRTURE” was “of more worth, 
and ‘of more consequence” to one’s happiness than all other knowledge put to- 
gether; in the second piece, a discourse on self-denial, Franklin combated the 
(Mandevillean) idea that ‘the greater the Self-Denial the greater the Virtue.” 
Thirty-three years later, Franklin was still following Shaftesbury when he ex- 
horted: “Be in general virtuous, and you will be happy.” However, we shall see 
later that Franklin, in the last analysis, was not as far removed from Mande- 
ville’s pessimism as these cheerful views would suggest. His was a sort of middle 
position between Mandeville’s “realism” and Shaftesbury’s “idealism,” 3° 


2 Bernard Mandeville, T'he Fable of the Bees, ed. F. B. Kaye, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1924), 
Vol. 1, pp. 48-49, 51. Franklin owned Mandeville’s work, according to a list in the Mason- 
Franklin Collection of the Yale University Library. He was introduced to Mandeville 
during his first stay in London. Writings, Vol. 1, p. 278. 

3 The proof that the two dialogues between Philocles and Horatio were not written 
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II. THE IDEA OF PROGEESS 


The restraining influence of the idea of the Great Chain of Being Biain its 
hold on Franklin after his return to a more conventional recognition. of good 
and evil. In bis “Articles of Belief” of 1728 he said that “Man is not the most 
perfect Being but one, rather as there are many Degrees of Beings his Inferiors, 
‘so there are many Degrees of Beings superior to him.’’! Franklin presented the 
following question and answers to the discussions in the Junto: 


Can a man arrive at perfection in his life, as some believe; or is it impossible, as others 
believe? , 

Answer. Perhaps they differ in tha meaning of the word perfection. I suppose the per- 
_ fection of any thing to be only the greatest the nature of the thing is capable of.... 

If they mean a man cannot in this life be so perfect as an angel, it may be true; for an 
angel, by being incorporeal, is allowed some perfections we are at present incapable of, and 
less liable to some imperfections than we are liable to. If they mean a man is not capable 
of being perfect here as he is capable of being in heaven, that may be true likewise. But 
that a man is not capable of being so perfect here, is not sense. ... In the above sense, 
there may be a perfect oyster, a perfect horse, a perfect ship; why not a perfect man? That 
is, as perfect as his present nature and circumstance admit.™ 


We note here the acknowledgment of man’s necessarily “imperfect” state of 
perfection. However, it is striking to see that Franklin refused to employ this 
theory as a justification of the status quo. Within certain bounds, change, or 
progress for the better, was possible. Many years later, Franklin was to use 
exactly the same argument in the debate on the status of America within the - 
British Empire. A pro-English writer had presented the familiar argument of 
“Cosmic Toryism” (and of conservatism in general, of course): “To expect 
perfection in human institutions is absurd.” Franklin retorted indignantly: 
“Does this justify any and every Imperfection that can be invented or added 
to our Constitution?” 

This attitude differs from the belief in moral progress and perfectibility. 
There are, however, some passages in Franklin’s later writings, better known 
than the preceding ones, which seem to suggest his agreement with the creed 
of moral progress and perfectibility. Two years before his death, looking with 
considerable satisfaction upon the achievements of his country and his own 
life, he explained to a Boston clergyman his belief in “the growing felicity of . 
mankind, from the improvements in philosophy, morals, politics’; he also 
stressed “the invention and acquisition of new and useful utensils and instru- 


by Franklin and the identification of the two other pieces have been furnished by Alfred O. 
Aldridge, ‘“Franklin’s ‘Shaftesburian’ Dialogues Not Franklin’s: A Revision of the Frank- 
lin Canon,” American Literature, Vol. 21, pp. 151-59 (May, 1949). See also Writings, Vol. 
1, p. 343; Vol. 2, pp. 168-69. The discourse on self-denial is printed in The Complete Works 
of Benjamin Franklin, ed. John Bigelow, 10 vols. (New York, 1887-88), Vol. 1, pp. 414-17. 
The last quote, written in 1768, isin Writings, Vol. 5, p. 159. 

1 Writings, Vol. 2, p. 92; see also Vol. 10, p. 124 and note 14, above. 

"The Works of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Jared Sparks, 10 vols. (Boston, 1836-40), 
Vol. 2, p. 554. 

a Franklin’s marginal notes in [Matthew C. Wheelock], Reflections Moral and Political 
on Great Britain and the Colonies (Loadon, 1770), p. 48. Franklin’s copy in the Jefferson 
Collection of the Library of Congress. 
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ments” and concluded that ‘Gnvention and improvement are prolific. ... The 
present progress is rapid.” However, he immediately added: “I see a a little 
absurdity in what I have just written, but it is to a friend, who will wink and 
let it pass.” —~ 
_ There remains, then, a wide gulf between this qualified view of human 
progress and the. exuberant joy over the progress of man’s rational and moral 
faculties so-perfectly expressed in the lines of a good friend of Franklin’s, the 
British non-conformist clergyman and philosopher, Joseph Priestley: 
Whatever was the beginning of this world, the end will be glorious and paradisiacal be- 
yond what our imaginations can now conceive. Extravagant as some people may suppose 


these views to be, I think I could show them to be fairly suggested by the true theory of 
human nature and to arise from the natural course of human affairs.¥ 


Franklin himself was well aware of this gulf. He distinguished sharply between 
man’s intellectual progress and the steadily increasing power of man over 
matter, on the one hand, and the permanency of moral imperfection, -on the 
other. He wrote to Priestley i in 1782; 


. I should rejoice much, if I could once more recover the Leisure to search with you into 


the works of Nature; I mean the inanimate, not the animate or moral part of them, the > 


more I discover’d of the former, the more I admir’d them; the more I know of the latter, 
the more I am disgusted with them. Men I find to be a Sort of Beings very badly con- 
structed, as they are generally more easily provok’d than reconcil’d, more disposed to do 
Mischief to each other than to make Reparation, much more easily deceiv’d than un- 
deceiv’d, and having more Pride and even Pleasure in killing than in begetting one an- 
other. - 


He had begun to doubt, he continued, whether “the Species were really worth 
producing or preserving. ... I know, you have no such Doubts because, in 
your zeal for their welfare, you are taking a great deal of pains to save their 
Souls. Paes as you grow older, you may look upon this as B hopeless Proj- 
ect. 7996 

One is ean by the remarkable constancy of Franklin’s views on human na- 
ture. In 1787 he tried to dissuade the author of a work on natural religion from 


+ 


publishing it. In this famous letter, we may find the quintessence of Franklin’s 


concept of human nature. There is little of the trust in human reason which is 
so generally supposed to be a mark of his moral teachings: . 


You yourself may find it easy to live a virtuous Life, without the Assistance afforded by 
Religion; you having a clear perception of the Advantages of Virtue, and the Disadvan- 
tages of Vice, and possessing a Strength of Resolution sufficient to enable you to resist 
common Temptations. But think how gréat a Proportion of Mankind consists of weak and 


ignorant Men and Women, and of inexperieno’d, and inconsiderate Youth of both Sexes; ` 


who have need of the Motives of Religion to restrain them from Vice, and support their 

. Virtue, and retain them in the Practice of it till it becomes habitual, which is the Great . 
Point for its Security. ... If men are so wicked as we now see them with religion, what 
would they be tf without apr ; 


u Writings, Vol. 9, p. 651. See also Vol. 9, pp. 489, 530; VoL 1, p. 226. 

z Quoted by Bury, The Idea of Progress (cited in note 4), pp. 221-22. 

8 Writings, Vol. 8, pp. 451-52. 

3! Writings, Vol. 9, pp: 521-22. See also Vol. 2, pp. 203, 393, and Vol. 9, pp. 600-1.. 
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One is reminded of Gibbon’s approval of conditions in the Rome of the An-. 
tonines, where all religions were considered equally false by the wise, equally 
true by the people, -and equally useful by the magistrates. 


-` IO. THE BELIEF IN “REASON” 

Reason as a temper in the- conduct of human affairs counted much with 
Franklin, as we shall see later. However, reason as a faculty of the human 
mind, stronger than our desires or passions, counted far less. Often Franklin 
candidly and smilingly referred to the weakness of reason. in his Autobtogra- 
phy, he tells us of his struggle “between principle and inclination” when, on 
his first voyage to Philadelphia, his vegetarian principles came into conflict 
with his love of eating fish. Remembering that greater fish ate the smaller ones, , 
he did not see any reason why he should not eat fish: “So convenient a thing 
it is to be a reasonable creature, since it enables one to find or make a reason 

_for every thing one has a mind to do.” 

Reason as a guide to human happiness was monogniaed By Franklin ‘only to 
. & limited degree. f 
Our Reason would still be of more Use to us, if it could enable us to prevent the Evils it can 
hardly enable us to bear.—But in that it is so deficient, and in other things so often mis- 


leads us, that I have sometimes been almost tempted to wish we had been furnished with 
a good sensible Instinct instead of it? . 


Trial and error appeared to him more useful to this end than abstract reasoning. 
“We are, I think, in the right Road of Improvement, for we are making Ex- 
periments. I do not oppose all that seem wrong, for the Multitude, are more 
effectually set right by Experience, than kept from going wrong by Reasoning 
with them.” Another time he put it even more bluntly: “What assurance of the 
Future can be better founded than that which is built on Experience of the 
Past?” His scepticism about -the efficacy of “reason” also appears in his 
opinion that “happiness in this life rather depends on internals than externals; 
and that, besides the natural effects of wisdom and virtue, vice and folly, 
there is such a thing as a happy or an unhappy constitution.” 

There remains one problem with regard to Franklin’s rather modest view of 
the power of human reason in moral matters: his serenity—some might call it 
complacency—in spite of his awareness of the disorder and imperfection of 
human life. Sometimes, it is true, he was uneasy: - 


38 Writings, Vol. 1, p.-267. See also Vol. 5, p. 225, and Vol. 9, p. 512. 

3 The Letters of Benjamin Franklin & Jane Mecom, ed. Carl yon Doren (Princeton, 
1950), p. 112. 

40 Writings, Vol. 9, p. 489, and Vol. 4, p. 260. On another ears Franklin acknowl-, 
edged the weakness of reason by the use of a pungent folk saying: “An Answer now occurs 
to me, for that Question of Robinson Crusoe’s Man Friday, which I once thought unan- 
swerable, Why God no kill the Devil? It is to be found in the Scottish Proverb, ‘Ye'd do little 
for God an the Del? were dead!” To John Whitehurst, New York, June 27, 1763. Unpub. 
letter in the Mason-Franklin Collection of the Yale University Tabrary; Cf, also Vol. 3, 
pp. 16-17, Vol. 4, p. 120, and Vol. 6, p. “424, . 

4 Writings, Vol. 3, p. 457. See also Vol. 9, p. 548, 
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i I rather süspect, Írom certain circumstances, that though the general government of the 


universe is well administered, our particular little affairs are perhaps below notice, and left 
to take thẹ chance of human prudence or imprudence, as either may happen to be upper- 
most. Tt is; however; an uncomfortable thought, and I leave it.4 


But on another occasion Franklin felt obliged 1o quiet the anxieties of his sister, 
who-had been upset by his remark that men “are devils to one another”: 

I meant no more by saying ‘Mankind were Devils to one another, than that being in gen- 
eral superior to the Malice of the other Creatures, they were not so much tormented by 
them as'by themselves, Upon the whole I am much disposed to like the World as I find it, 
& to doubt my own Judgment as to what would mend it. I see so much Wisdom in what I 
understand of its Creation and Government, that I suspect equal Wisdom may be in 
what I do not understand: And thence have perhaps as much Trust in God as the most 
pious Christian.“ 


Indeed, Franklin’s pessimism does not contain that quality of the tragic sense 
of life which inevitably presents itself wherever a recognition of the discrep- 
ancy between man’s actual depravity and the loftiness of his aspirations exists. 

We suggest a threefold explanation for this phenomenon: first of all, as we 


- have pointed out, the complex of ideas associated with the concept of the 


“Great Chain of Being,” predominant at the time of Franklin’s youth, worked 
in favor of bridging this gulf by lowering the goals of human endeavor. Sec- 
ondly, the success story of his own life taught him that certain valuable things 


in human life can be achieved. Thirdly, we cannot help thinking that Franklin ~ 


himself was endowed with that “happy constitution” which he deemed a 
requisite for true happiness in this life. h ; 


G 


Iv. THE PASSION OF PRIDE 


Having discovered that Franklin acknowledged the imperfection of human 
reason and consequently the existence and importance of the passions to a 
greater degree than one might have supposed, let us specify in greater detail 
his insight into the nature of the two outstanding passions of social life, the 
desire for wealth and the desire for power—avarice and ambition. “That 1 
may avoid Avarice and Ambition ...—Help me, O Father,” was Franklin’s 
prayer in the “Articles of Belief” of 1728.“ 

The universal fame of Poor Richard and the description of Franklin’s own 
“way to wealth” in his Autobiography (Franklin’s account of his life ends with 
his arrival in London in 1757 for the first of his three great public missions in 
Europe) have led many people to see in Franklin only the ingenious business- 
man pursuing thrift for thrift’s sake and money for money’s sake. Nothing 
could be further from the truth than this conception. To be sure, he recognized 


the existence and the nature of avarice in unequivocal terms: “The Love of 


8 Rev. L. Tyerman, Life of the Rev. George Whitefield, 2 vola. (London, 1876), Vol. 2, 
pp. 54041, quoted in Benjamin Franklin, Representative Belections (cited ix in note 3), 
p. cxxxvi. . 

8 The Letters of Benjamin Franklin & Jane Mecom (cited in note 39), pp. 124, 125-26. 
See also Writings, Vol. 2, p. 61; Vol. 4, p. 388; Vol.-9, p. 247. 

“ Writings, Vol. 2, p. 99. 
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Money is not a Thing of certain Measure, so as that it may be easily filled and 
satisfied. Avarice is infinite; and where there is not good Oeconomy, no Salary, 
however large, will prevent Necessity.” He denied, however, that desire for 
more wealth actuated his work. His early retirement from business (1748) to 
devote himself to the higher things of life—chiefly to publié: service and scien- 
tific research—seems to prove this point. 

Franklin considered wealth essentially as means’ to an aa He knew that it 
was not easy “for an empty sack to stand upright.” He looked upon his fortune 
as an essential factor in his not having succumbed to corruption.“ In a famous 
and often quoted letter to his mother, Franklin said that at the end of his life 
he “would rather have it said, He lived usefully than He died Rich.” At about 
the same time (two years after his retirement) he wrote to his printer friend 
William Strahan in England: ‘London citizens, they say, are ,ambitious 
of what they call dying worth a great sum. The very notion seems to me ab- 
surd.’’47 

On the other hand, the motive of power and prestige found much earlier rec- 
ognition in Franklin’s writings; he even confessed candidly that he himself was . 
not free from this desire and from the feeling of being superior to his fellowmen. 
At the age of sixteen, in his first secret contributions to his brother’s.New- 
England Courant (he wrote under the pseudonym Mrs. Dogood), he gave a 
satisfactory definition of what we nowadays would call lust for power, and 
what was in the eighteenth century called Pride: i 
Among the many reigning Vices of the Town which may at any Time come under my Con- 
sideration and „Reprekension, there ie none which I am more inclin’d to expose than that 
of Pride. It is acknowledged by all to be a Vice the most hateful to God and Man. Even 


those who nourish it themselves, haze to see it in others. The proud Man aspires after 
Nothing less than an unlimited Superiority over his Fellow-Creatures,*3 


As Arthur O. Lovejoy has pointed out, the idea of Pride was frequently 
contemplated during the earlier half of the eighteenth century.‘® There are two ` 
different, though not unrelated, conceptions of Pride. First of all, it means “the 
most powerful and pervasive of all passions,” which manifests itself in two 
forms: self-esteem and desire for the admiration of others. The second concep- 
tion is closely connected with the idea of the Scale of Being; it means the 
generic Pride of man as such, the sin against the laws of order, of gradation, 
the revolt of man against the station which has been allotted to him by the 
Creator. 

These different coneeu iad af Pride are indeed inseparable. In Franklin’s 
own writings, the accent is on the first rather than on the second meaning. 


S Writings, Vol. 5, p. 325. 

The Letters of Benjamin Franklin & Jane Mecom (cited in note 39), p. 128. 

41 Writings, Vol. 3, pp. 5, 6. Cf. Benjamin Rush to John Adams: "The Doctor was a 
rigid economist, but he was in every stage of his life charitable, hospitdble, and generous.” 
August 19, 1811, in Leitera of Benjamin Rush (cited in note 10), Vol. 2, p. 1093. 

48 Writings, Vol. 2, pp. 18-19. 

4° Lovejoy, “ ‘Pride’ in Eighteerth ‘Century Thought,” (cited in note 26), p. 62-68. 
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This topic runs through his work like a red thread. In 1729, at the age of 23, 
he wrote that “almost every Man has a strong natural Desire of being valu’d 
and esteem’d by the rest of his Species.’’5° Observations in a letter written in 
1751 testify to his keen psychological insight: 

What you mention concerning the love of praise is indeed very true; it reigns more or 
less in every heart, though we are generally hypocrites, in that respect, and pretend to 
disregard praise. . . . Being forbid to praise themselves, they learn instead of it to censure 
others; which is only a roundabout way of praising themselves. ... This fondness for 


ourselves, rather than malevolence to others, I take to be the general source of cen- 
sure... l 


Quite revealing with seu to our TEE is Franklin’s well-known ac- 
count of his project of an “Art of Virtue.” His list of virtues to be practiced con- 
tained at first only twelve: “But a Quaker friend having kindly informed me 

_-that I was génerally thought proud . . . I added Humility to my list... . I can- 

. -not boast of much success in acquiring the reality of this virtue, but I had a 
~ good deal with regard to the appearance of it.” His account of his rise in Penn- 
sylvania’s public life and politics reflects his joy and pride about his career. In 

` 1737 he was appointed Postmaster of Philadelphia and Justice of the Peace; 
in 1744 he established the American Philosophical Society; in 1748 he was 


chosen a member of the Council of Philadelphia; in 1749 he was appointed 


Provincial Grandmaster of the Colonial Masons; in 1750’he was appointed one 
- of the commissioners to treat with the Indians‘in Carlisle; and in 1751 he be- 
came a member of the Assembly of Pennsylvania. He was particularly pleased 
with this last appointment, and he admitted candidly that his ambition was 
“flatter’d by all these promotions; it certainly was; for, considering my low 
beginning, they were great things to me.’ 

.There is no change of emphasis with respect to Pride during his long life. 
The old man of 78 denounces the evil of Pride with no less fervor, though with 
more self-knowledge, than the boy of 16: 

In reality, there is, perhaps, no one of our natural passions so hard to subdue as pride. 
Disguise it, struggle with it, beat it down, stifle it, mortify it as much as one pleases, it is 
still alive, and will every now and then peep out and show itself; you will see it, perhaps, 


often in this history; for even if I could conceive that I had compleatly overcome it, I 
should probably be proud of my humility.4 


Furthermore, the experience of English political life which he acquired during 
‘his two protracted stays in England (from 1757 to 1762, and from 1765 to 
1775) made an indelible impression on his mind. The corruption and venality 
in English politics and ‘the: disastrous blunders of English politicians which 


50 Writings, Vol. 2, p. 108. 

8} Writings, Vol. 3, pp. 54-55. 

a Writings, Vol. 1, p. 387. 

8 Writings, Vol. L p. 874. For Franklin’ paclaisiwledtenieat of his own political ambition, 
see Writings, Vol. 5, pp. 148, 206, 357; Vol. 9, pp. 488, 621. 

s Autobiography (end of the part written in Passy, France, 1784), Writings, Vol. 1, 
p. 339. 
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Franklin traced back to this cause™ probably were the main reasons why he 
advocated at the Federal Convention of 1787 what he himself said some might 
regard as a “Utopian Idea”: the abolition of salaries for the chief executive. 
The reason he gave for advocating such a step has hitherto not been appreci- 
ated as being of crucial importance for an understanding of his political 
thought: f 
There are two Passions which have a powerful Influence in the Affairs of Men. These are 

Ambition and Avarice; the Love of Power and the Love of Money. Separately, each of 
these has great Force in prompting Men to Action; but when united in View of the same 
Object, they have in many minds the most violent Effects. Place before the Eyes of such 


Men a Post of Honour, that shall at the same time be a Place of Profit, and they will move 
Heaven and Earth to obtain it.¥ 


It has never been pointed out that this scheme of what might be called the 

“separation of passions” had been ripening in Franklin’s mind for several. 
years. The first expression of it is to be found early in 1783.57 In 1784 he men- 

tioned it several times, and it is in these statements that we find one of the few 

allusions to the concept of checks and balances in Franklin’s thought. He rec- , 
ommended: “Make every place of honour a place of burthen. By that means the 

effect of one of the passions above-mentioned would be taken away and some- 

thing would be added to counteract the other.’’5® 


r 


V. THE NATURE OF POLITICS 


Franklin’s frequent praise of the general welfare did not blind him to the 
fact that most other people had a much narrower vision than his own. “Men 
will always be powerfully infiuenced in their Opinions and Actions by what 
appears to be their particular Interest,” he wrote in his first tract on political 
economy, at the age of twenty-three.®* Fortunately, one of the very few memo- ` 
randa and notes dealing with the studies and discussions of young Franklin 
which have come to our knowledge directly concerns this problem. Franklin 
himself, in his Autobiography, gives us the text of “Observations on my reading 
_ history, in Library, May 19th, Tiel which, in his words, had been “acciden- 
tally preserv’d”: ~ - 

_ That the great affairs of the world, the wars, revolutions, etc., are carried on and 
affected by parties. 

That the view of these parties is their present general interest, or what they take to be 
such. 

That the different views of these different parties occasion all confusion. 


That while a party is carrying on a general design, each man has his particular private 
interest in view. 


That as soon as a party haa gain’d its general point, each member becomes intent upon 


& Writings, Vol. 10, p. 62. See also Vol. 5, pp. 100, 112, 117, 183. See also Benjamin 
Franklin's Letters to the Press, 1768-1776, ed. Verner W. Crane (iege Hill, 1950), pp. 59, 
164, 232. 

8 Writings, Vol. 9, p. 591. 

Writings, Vol. 9, p. 28. 

58 Writings, Vol. 9, p. 170. See alsobid., pp. 172 and 260. 

69 Writings, Vol. 2, p. 189. 
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` his particular dintavbats which, thwarting others, breaks that party into divisions, and oc- 
casions more confusion. 

That few in publio affairs act from a mere view of the good of their country, whatever 

they may pretend; and, tho’ their actings bring real good to their country, yet men pri- 

marily considered that their own and their country’s interest was united, and did not act 

- from a principle of benevolence. 

_ That fewer still, in public affairs, act with a view for the good of mankind.... 6° 


These lines do not mirror Shaftesbury’s benevolent altruism; Franklin’s con- 
tention that men act primarily from their own interest “and... not... from 
a principle of benevolence,” “tho’ their actings bring real good to their coun- 
try,” strongly suggests the general theme of Mandeville’s work: “Private vices, 
public benefits.” 

Many decades after the foregoing observations, the contrast between 
Franklin’s views on politics and those of the enlightened rationalism of con- 
temporary France is clearly expressed in a discussion with the French physi- 
ocrat Dupont de Nemours. Dupont had suggested that the Federal Convention 
be delayed until the separate constitutions of the member states were corrected 
:+—according to physiocratic principles, of course. Franklin mildly observed 


~~. that “we must not expect that a new government may be formed, as a game 


’ of chess may be played.” He stressed that in the game of politics there were so 
many players with so many strong and various prejudices, “and their particular 
interests, independent of the general, seeming so opposite,” that “the play is 
more like tric-trac with a box of dice.’’* In public, and when he was propa- 
gandizing for America in Europe, Franklin played down the evils of party strife: 
after the end of the War of Independence he conceded somewhat apologetically 
that “it is true, in some of the States there are Parties and Discords.” He con- 
tended now that parties “are the common lot of Humanity,” and that they 
exist wherever there is liberty; they even, perhaps, help to preserve it. “By the 
Collision of different Sentiments, Sparks of Truth are struck out, and Political 
Light is obtained.” ® 

In private, Franklin did not conceal his suspicion that “unity out of discord” 
was not as easily achieved as his just quoted method of obtaining “political 
light” might suggest. But he certainly did not believe that passions and prej- 
udices always, or even usually, overrule enlightened self-interest. He held that 


“there is a vast variety of good and ill Events, that are in some degreee the Ef- ’ 


fects of Prudence or the want of it.” He believed that “reasonable sensible 
Men, can always make a reasonable scheme appear such to other reasonable 
Men, if they take Pains, and have Time and Opportunity for it. . .”” However, 
this dictum is severely limited by the conclusion: “‘. . . unless from some Circum- 
stance their Honesty and Good Intentions are suspected.” That Franklin 
thought those circumstances to exist frequently, we learn from a famous mes- 


© Writings, Vol. 1, pp. 339-40. Cf. also Vol. 2, p. 196, and Vol. 4, p. 322. 
€ Writings, Vol. 9, p. 659; see also p. 241. 

& Writings, Vol. 10, pp. 120-21. See aiso Vol. 4, p. 35. 

& Writings, Vol. 7, p. 358. _ ° 

4 Writings, Vol. 3, pp. 41-42. 
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sage to George Washington, written in France in 1780. He told Washington how 
much the latter would enjoy his reputation in France, “pure and free from 
those little Shades that the Jealousy and Envy of a Man’s Countrymen and 
Cotemporaries are ever endeavouring to cast over living Merit.” 

Although Franklin himself talked so much about “Common Interests,” he 
could be impatient when others built their arguments on this point. He observed - 
that “it is an Insult on common sense to affect an Appearance of Generosity in 
a Matter of obvious Interest.’ This belief in self-interest as a moving force of 
polities appears with rare clarity in marginal notes in a pamphlet whose author 
argued that “if the Interests of Great Britain evidently raise and fall with those 
of the Colonies, then the Parliament of Great Britain will have the same regard 
for the Colonists as for her own People.” Franklin retorted: 

All this Argument of the Interest of Britgin and the Colonies being the same is fallacious 
and unsatisfactory. Partners in Trade have a common Interest, which is the same, the 
Flourishing of the Partnership Business: But they may moreover have each a separate 
Interest; and in pursuit of that separate Interest, one of them may endeavour to impose 
on the other, may cheat him in the Accounts, may draw to himself more than his Share of 
the Profits, may put upon the other more than an equal Share of the Burthen. Their ' 
having a common Interest is no Seourity against such Injustice....# 


VI. DEMOCRACY 


It is fair to ask how Franklin’s views on the above matters square with his 
avowal of radically democratic notions after 1775. In view of the foregoing, 
Franklin would not, it seems, agree with the underlying assumptions of Jeffer- 
sonian democracy, stated by Jefferson himself: “Nature hath implanted in our 
breasts a love of others, a sense of duty to them, a moral instinct, in short, which 
prompts us irresistibly to feel and to succor their distresses . . .’’ It was also Jef- 
ferson who believed “that man was a rational animal, endowed by nature with 
rights, and with an innate sense of justice.’’** On this faith in the rationality 
and goodness of man, the theory of Jeffersonian democracy has been erected. 
Vernon L. Parrington said of Franklin that “he was a forerunner of Jefferson, 
like him firm in the conviction that government was good in the measure that, 
it remained close to the people.’’®* Charles A. Beard; discussing the members of 
the Federal Convention, tells us that Benjamin Franklin “seems to have en- 
tertained a more hopeful view of democracy than any other member of that 

a Writings, Vol. 8, p. 28. Cf. the expression of the same idea 36 years earlier in Writings, 
Vol. 2, p. 242. 

& Benjamin Franklin’s Letters to the Press (cited in note 58), p. 183. 

& Marginal comments in Good Humour, or, A Way with the Colonies (London, 1766), 
pp. 26-27. Franklin’s copy is in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. This comment is reprinted in A Collection of the Familiar Letters and Miscel- 
laneous Papers of Benjamin Franklin, ed. Jared Sparks (Boston, 1833), p. 229. 

st Jefferson to Thomas Law, June 13, 1814, and to Judge William Johnson, June 12, 
1828, quoted by Adrienne Koch, The Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1948), 

. 19, 139. 

* Vernon L, Parrington, The Main OGurrents of American Thought, 3 vols. (New York, 
1930), Vol. 1, pp. 176-77. : 
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famous group.’’7° All this must seem rather strange in view of the none too op- 
timistic conception of human nature which we have found in Franklin. His rad- 
ically democratic views after 1775—before that time his outlook seemed essen- 
tially conservative—baffled contemporary observers as it has later students. 

There is, as a matter of fact, plenty of evidence of Franklin’s sincere devotion 
to monarchy during the greater. part of his life. It was the most natural thing 
for him to assure his friend, the famous Methodist preacher George Whitefield, 
that a settlement of colonies on the Ohio would be blessed with success “if we 
undertook it with sincere Regard to. ... the Service of our gracious King, and 
(which is the same thing) the Publick Good.’’™ Franklin loved to contrast the 
corruption of Parliament and the virtues of George II. To an American friend, 
he said that he could “scarcely conceive a King of better Dispositions, of more 
exemplary virtues,.or more truly desirous of promoting the Welfare of all his 
Subjects.’ i - 

Another “conservative” aspect of Franklin which cannot be glossed over 
lightly is his acceptance of the Puritan and mercantilistic attitude towards the 
_ economic problems of the working class. Throughout his life he was critical of 
the English Poot Laws. He deplored “the proneness of' human nature to a life 
of ease, of freedom from care and labour,” and he considered that laws which 
_ “compel the rich to maintain the poor” might possibly be “fighting against the 
order of God and Nature, which perhaps has appointed want and misery as the 
proper punishments for, and cautions against, as well as necessary consequences 
- of, idleness and extravagance.” This was written in 1753. But as late as 1789, 
long after he had come out for the political equality of the poor and for a radical 
theory of property, he still confirmed to an English correspondent that “I have 
long been of your opinion, that your legal provision for the poor is a very great 
evil, operating as it does to the encouragement of idlenesss.”™ 

Franklin’s endorsement of democracy is most emphatically revealed in his 


advocacy of a unicameral legislature for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, - 


as well as for the federal government. The issue of unicameral versus bicameral 
legislative bodies—an issue much discussed in the latter decades of the eight- 
teenth century—treflected faithfully, as a rule, the clash of views of two different 
theories of human nature and of politics. The bicameral system was based on 
the principle of checks and balances; a pessimistic view of human nature natu- 
rally would try to forestall the abuse of power in a single and all-powerful as- 


10 Charles A. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution (New York, 1913), 
p. 197. : 

1 Writings, Vol. 3, p. 339. See also Vol. 2, pp. 377-78; Vol. 4, pp. 94, 218. 

Writings, Vol. 5, p. 204. See also Vol. 5, p. 261. Another sign of Franklin’s anti- 
radical attitude during his stay in England is his disgust with the Wilkes case. See Writings, 
Vol. 5, pp. 121, 133, 134, and 150. Also Letters and Papérs of Benjamin Franklin and Richard 
Jackson, 1763-1786, ed. Carl Van Doren (Philadelphia, 1947), p. 139. 

33 Letters and Papers of Benjamin Franklin and Richard Jackson, op. cit., pp. 84, 86. 

u Writings, Vol. 10, p. 64. See for an elaboration of his arguments “On the Labouring 
Poor,” Writings, Vol. 5, pp. 122-27, and “On the Price of Corn, and Management of the 
Poor,” ‘Writings, Vol. 5, pp. 584-39. k 
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- ‘sembly. On the other hand, most of those who trusted in the faculties of human 
reason did not see the necessity for a second chamber to check and harass the 
activities of a body of reasonable men. 

In the case of Franklin, however, this correspondence of political convictions 

with views on human nature is lacking. He was the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Convention of 1776 which—almost uniquely among the American states— 
set up a unicameral system. This, of course, filled many of the French philos- 
ophes with great joy. Franklin, they supposed, had secured a triumph of.en- 
lightened principles in the new world. Condorcet, in his “Eloge de Franklin,” 
had this to say: 
Franklin’s voice alone decided this last provision. He thought that as enlightenment would 
_ naturally make rapid progress, above all in a country to which the revolution had given a 
new system, one ought to encourage the devices of perfecting legislation, and not to sur- 
round them with extrinsic obstacles. ... The opinion contrary to his stands for that dis- 
couraging philosophy which considers error and corruption as the habitual state of societies 
and the development of virtue and reason as a kind of miracle which one must not expect 
to make enduring. It was high time that a philosophy both nobler and truer should direct 
the destiny of mankind, and Franklin was worthy to give the first example of it.” 

As a matter of fact, it has since been shown that Franklin, who at the time 
- of the Pennsylvania Convention also served in the Continental Congress, played 
a minor role in the adoption of the unicameral system. The unicameral legis- 
. lature was rooted in the historical structure of Pennsylvania’s proprietary gov- 
ernment.” This, however, is irrelevant from our point of view, since Franklin 
endorsed and defended the unicameral system in his “Queries and Remarks re- 
specting Alterations in the Constitution of Pennsylvania,”’ written in Novem- 
ber, 1789.77 

In the opposition to checks and balances and a second chamber, Franklin’s 
most famous companion was Thomas Paine, author of The Age of Reason. This 
similarity of views between Franklin and one of the most vocal spokesmen of 
the creed of reason and the perfectibility of man perhaps contributes to the mis- 
interpretation of{Franklin’s“position among the eighteenth-century philos- 
ophers. Paine’s arguments against the system of checks and balances and fora ` 
single house were characteristic of the later Enlightenment: 

Freedom is the associate of innocence, not the companion of suspicion. She only requires 
to be cherished, not to be caged, and to be beloved is, to her, to be protected. Her residence 
ia in the undistinguished multitude of rich and poor, and a partisan to neither is the 
patroness of all.78 

This argument, ‘of course, presupposes the rationality and goodness of human 
nature. We might perhaps agree with Paine that “no man was a better judge of 


™ Oeuvres de Condorcet (cited in note 1), Vol. 8, pp. 401-2. 

% See J, Paul Selsam, The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 (Philadelphia, 1926), and 
Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period of American History, 4 vols. (New Haven, 
1934-88), Vol. 3, p. 820. 

™ Writings, Vol. 10, pp. 54-60. 

78 “A Serious Address to the People of Pennsylvania on the Present Situation of their 

Affairs” (Dec., 1778), in The Complete Writings of Thomas Paine, ed. Philip 5. Foner, 2 
vols, (New York, 1945), Vol. 2, p. 284. 
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human nature than Franklin,”’’® but Paine certainly did not have Franklin’s 
conception of human nature. 

The reasons for Franklin’s almost radical attitude in 1776 and 1787 appear in 
his own writings. One thing seems certain: belief in the goodness and the wis- 
dom of the people is not at the root of his democratic faith. This idea is quite 
foreign to Franklin. Discussing the Albany Plan of Union in 1754, be thought 
that “it is very possible, that this general government might be as well and 
faithfully administered without the people, as with them.’’® Nor did he fun- 
damentally change his view in the last years of his life. “Popular favour is very 
precarious, being sometimes lost as well as gained by good actions.” In 1788, he 
wrote publicly that “popular Opposition to a public Measure is no Proof of its 
-~ Impropriety.”™ What a strange democrat it was who told the Federal Conven- 

. tion that “there is a natural Inclination in Mankind to kingly Government.” ® 

The most plausible and popular reason for belief in ran then, is elimi- 
-~ nated. 
On the other hand, Franklin did not believe in the EN goodness of the 
. wealthy or the sadom of the powerful; he had no liking for aristocratic govern- 
ment, be it by an aristocracy of wealth or an aristocracy of birth. He was scorn- 
ful of the House of Lords and thought “Hereditary Professors of Mathemat- 
icks” preferable to hereditary legislators because they could do less mischief." 

It is noteworthy that in the whole of Franklin’s work only one reference to 
Montesquieu can be found; and that concerns his ideas on criminal law. Separa- 
tion of powers, the role of the aristocracy in a healthy society—these are doc- 
trines which never took possession of Franklin’s mind. 

The antithesis between Adams, under the influence of Harrington, and 
Franklin, chiefly influenced by his own experience, is remarkably complete. 
Adams wrote: ` 
It must be remembered that the rich are people as well as the poor; that they have rights 
as well as others; they have as clear and as sacred a right to their large property as others 
have to theirs which is smaller; that oppression to them is as possible and wicked as to 
others... . ™ 


Franklin mounts a formidable counterattack: 


And why should the upper House, chosen by a Minority, have equal Power with the lower 
chosen by a majority? Is it supposed that Wisdom is the necessary concomitant of Riches 
. and why is Property to be represented at all? ... The Combinations of Civil Society 


1 “Constitutional Reform” (1805), tbid., pp. 998-99. 

80 Writings, Vol. 3, p.231. See also p. 309. 

& Writings, Vol. 9, pp. 564, 702. In 1788, Franklin repeatedly said that there was at 
present the “danger of too little obedience in the governed,” although in general the 
opposite evil of “giving too much power to our governors” was more dreaded. Writings, Yol. 
9, p. 638; and Vol.:10, p. 7. 

a Writings, Vol. 9, p. 598. 

8 Writings, Vol. 6, pp. 370-71. For other attacks on the principle of hereditary honors 
and privileges, in connection with the Order of a Cincinnati, see Writings, Vol. 9, pp. 
162, 386. 

4 Quoted by Zoltán Haraszti, John Adams ind the Prophets of Progress (Cambridge, 
Mass., gee » p. 36. 
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are not like those of a Set of Merchants, who club their Property in different Proportions 

for Building and Freighting a Ship, and may therefore have some Right to Vote in the © 
Disposition of the Voyage in a greater or leas Degree according to their respective Con- 

tributions; but the important ends of Civil Society, and the personal Securities of Life 

and Liberty, these remain the same in every member of the Society; and the poorest con- 

tinues to have an equal Claim to them with the most opulent... . S 


It is this strong objection against the attempt to use—openly or covertly—a 
second chamber as a tool of class rule which seems to'underlie Franklin’s dis- 
approval of the bicameral system. Franklin, it should be pointed out, was aware 
of the necessity and inevitability of poises and counter-poises. This is shown by 
his attempt, referred to above, to create a sort of balance of passions, checking — 
avarice with ambition. There exist some, though quite rare, allusions to a bal- 
ance of power concept in his utterances on imperial and international relations. 
_ The most pointed and direct reference to the idea of checks and balances, how- 
ever, may be found in an unpublished letter to a well-known figure of Pennsyl- 
vania politics, Joseph Galloway, in 1767. Franklin discussed and welcomed a 
new Circuit Bill for the judges of. Pennsylvania. He suggested and encouraged 
an increase.in the salaries to be granted by the Assembly for the judges to offset 
the nominating and recalling powers of the Proprietor: “From you they should 
therefore receive a Salary equal in Influence upon their Minds, to be held dur- 
ing your Pleasure. For where the Beam ts moveable, it is only by equal Weights 
in oppcsite scales that-it can possibly bè kept even.” % 

Consequently, the argumenta of Thomas Paine or the French philosophes, 
which derive their validity from assumptions about the goodness or rationality 
of human nature, do not hold in the case of Franklin. In a brilliant recent essay 
it has been suggested that “despite the European flavor of a Jefferson or a 
Franklin, the Americans refused to join in the great Enlightenment enterprise 
of shattering the Christian concept of sin, replacing it with an unlimited human- 
ism, and then emerging with an early enterprise as glittering as the heavenly 
one that had been destroyed.”*®? As far as Franklin is concerned, however, 
` the alternatives of Calvinist pessimism and the “unlimited humanism” of the 
European Enlightenment do not really clarify the essential quality of his polit- 
- ical thought. His thought is rooted in a climate of opinion which combined the 
rejection of the doctrine of original sin with a rather modest view of human 
nature. ` 

It seems, then, that the desire for equality, rather than any rationalistic con- 
cepts, affers the clue to an adequate understanding of those elements in Frank- 


s “Queries and Remarks ...,” Writings, Vol. 10, pp. 58-61. For Franklin’s dis- 
agreement with the bicameral system of the United States Constitution, see Writings, 
Vol. 9, pp. 645, 674. The paradox of Franklin’s attitude is thrown into relief if one con- 
siders that even Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, raised his voice against, the dangers 
of an “elective despotism,” and exalted “those benefits” which a “proper complication of 
principles” would produce. The Works of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Paul Leicester Ford (New 
York and London, 1904-5), Vol. 4, p. 19. 

% April 14, 1767, in the William L. Clementa Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

3! Lonis Harts, . “American Political Thought and the American Revolution,” this 
Raview, Vol. 46, pp. 821-42, at p. 324 (June, 1952). ~ 
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lin’s political thought which at first sight appear inconsistent with his not too. 
cheerful view of human goodness. His striving for equality also suggests a solu- 
tion to the thorny problem of reconciling his democratic views after he had de~ 
cided for American independence with his faithful loyalty to the Crown before 


that date. The American interest obliged him to fight against Parliament—an - 


aristocratic body in those days—while remaining loyal to the King; in recogniz- 
ing the King’s sovereignty while denying the Parliament’s rights over the Col~ 
onies, Franklin by necessity was driven into a position which—historically 
speeking—seemed to contradict his Whig principles. The complaining Ameri- 
cans spoke, as Lord North rightly said, the “language of Toryism.” 3: During 


the. decade before 1775 Franklin fought for the equal rights of England and ie 


Colonies under the Crown. But his desire for equality went deeper than that. 
In his “Some good Whig Principles,” while conceding that the government of 
Great Britain ought to be lodged “in the hands of King, Lords of Parliament, 
and Representatives of the whole body of the freemen of this realm,” he took care 
to affirm that “every man of the commonalty (excepting infants, insane per- 
sons, and criminals) is, of common right, and by the laws of God, a freeman” 
and that “the poor man has an equal right, but more need, to have representa- 
tives in the legislature than the rich one,”®* It has not been widely known that 
Franklin, in a conversation with Benjamin Vaughan, his friend and at the same 
time emissary of the British Prime Minister Lord Shelburne during the peace 
negotiations of 1782, has confirmed this view. Vaughan reported to Shelburne 
that “Dr. Franklin’s opinions about parliaments are, that people should not be 
rejected as electors because they are at present ignorant”; Franklin thought 
that “a statesman should meliorate his people,” and Vaughan supposed that 
Franklin “would put this, among other reasons for extending the privilege of 
election, that it would meliorate them.” It was Franklin’s opinion, Vaughan 
- thought, “that the lower people are as we see them, because oppressed; & then 
_ their situation in point of manners, becomes the reason for oppressing them.” 9? 

- The fact is that Franklin’s overriding concern for equality foreshadows the at- 
tacks of the socialism of later anti on the absolute sanctity of private 

property: 
Al the Property that is necessary to a Man, for the Conservation of the Individual and 


the Propagation of the Species, is his natural Right, which none can justly deprive him of: - 


But all Property superfluous to such purposes is the Property of the Publick, who, by 
their Laws, have created it, and who may therefore by other Laws dispose of it, whenever 
the Welfare of the Publick shall demand such Disposition. a 


Franklin’s previously. quoted speech in the Federal Convention provides us 


with. an essential insight: he expressed belief in “a natural Inclination in Man- 
„kind to kingly Government.” His reasons are revealing: “It sometimes relieves 


s Quoted by G.-H. Guttridge,, er eee and the American Revolution Rake 
ley, 1942), p. 62. ~ 
"4 Writings, Vol. 10, p. 130. 

90 Benjamin Vaughan to Lord Shelburne, November 24, 1782. Benjamin Vaughan 
Papers in thé American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. Photostat in the Benjamin 


~ . Vaughan Collection in the William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


a Writings, ‘Vol. 9, p. 188 (written in ee ‘Bee also Vol. 10, p. 59. 
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them from Aristocratic Domination. They had rather one Tyrant than 500. It 
gives more of the Appearance of Equality among Citizens; and that they like.”# 
Equality, then, is not incompatible with monarchy. 

-From all this a significant conclusion may be drawn. It is an oversimplifica- 
tion to speak of Franklin’s “conservatism” before 1775 and of his “radicalism” 
after 1775. Professor MacIver illustrates the conservative character of the first 
stage of American political thought preceding the appeal to natural rights by 
reference to Franklin, who, in spite of his later attacks on the Order of the Cin- 
cinnati, “nevertheless clung to the principle of a hereditary, though constitu- 
tional monarchy, until the tide of revolution rendered it untenable.” The term 
“conservative” does not do justice to the possibility of paying faithful alle- 
giance to a monarchy and still disliking aristocracies of heredity or wealth. Be- 
cause of his innate desire for equality, as well as his defense of the American 
cause against the encroachments of Parliament, Franklin found it much easier 
to be a monarchist. Monarchy, rather than aristocracy, was compatible with 
those elements of his thought which after 1775 made him a democrat. 

Another of the factors which, while not incompatible with monarchical feel- 
ings, contributed greatly to Franklin’s acceptance of democracy, is the belief ` 
which he shared with Hume that power, in the last analysis, is founded on opin- 
ion. “I wish some good Angel would forever whisper in the Ears of your great 
Men, that Dominion is founded in Opinion, and that if you would preserve your 
Authority among us, you must preserve the Opinion we us’d to have of your 
Justice.” He thought that “Government must depend for it’s Efficiency either ~ 
on Force or Opinion.” Force, however, is not as efficient as Opinion: “Alex- 
ander and Caesar. . .received more faithful service, and performed greater ac- 
tions, by means of the love their soldiers bore them, than they could possibly 
have done, if, instead of being beloved and respected, they had been hated and 
feared by those they commanded.” Efficiency, then, became an argument for 
democracy. “Popular elections have their inconvenience in some cases; but in 
establishing new forms of government, we cannot always obtain what we may 
think the best; for the prejudices of those concerned, if they cannot be removed, 
must be in some degree complied with.” * 

It has rarely been noticed how detached Franklin, the greatest champion of 
democracy in the Federal Convention, was from the problem of the best govern- 
ment. His speech at the conclusion of the deliberations of the Constitutional 
Convention may give us a clue to the perplexing problem of why he gave com- 
paratively little attention to the theoretical questions of political philosophy 
and devoted almost all his time to the solution of concrete issues. He stated his 
disagreement with several points of the Constitution, nevertheless urging gen- 
eral allegiance and loyalty to its principles. Asking his colleagues to doubt a 

a Writings, Vol. 9, p. 539. ; 

3R. M. MacIver, “European Doctrines and the Constitution,” in The Constitution 
‘Reconsidered (cited in note 25), p. 55. 

% Lettera and Papers of Benjamin Franklin and Richard Jackson (cited in note 72), p. 
145 (written in 1764). See also Writing#, Vol. 6, p. 129; Vol. 9, p. 608. 


% Benjamin Franklin's Lettera to the Press (cited in note 55), p. 198; Writings, Vol. 2, 
p. 56; Vol. 3, p. 228, See also Vol. 3, 231; Vol. 5, p. 79. 
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little their feeling of infallibility, Franklin summed up the experience of his life: 
“I think a general Government necessary for us, and there is no form of govern- 
ment but what may be a blessing to the people, if well administered.” ™ Perhaps 
in speaking these words he was thinking of one of the favorite writers of his 
younger days, Alexander Pope: 


For Forms of Government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best.” 


VII. THE DUALITY OF FRANKLIN’S POLITICAL THOUGHT 


. There are two outstanding and sometimes contradictory factors in Franklin’s 
political thought. On the one hand, we find an acute comprehension of the 
power factor in human nature, and, consequently, in politics. On the other hand, 
Franklin always during his long life revolted in the name of equality against 
the imperfections of the existing order. He himself stated the basic antithesis of 
his political thought: Power versus Equality. 

Fortunately, Franklin’s notes on the problem at hand have been preserved; 

they are to be found in his marginal comments to Allen Ramsay’s pamphlet, . 
` Thoughts on the Origin and Nature of Government, which presents the straight 
view of power politics. Franklin rebelled against the rationalization and justi- 
fication of the power factor. “The natural weakness of man in a solitary State,” 
Ramsay proclaimed, “prompts him to fly for protection to whoever is able to 
afford it, that is to some one more powerful, than himself; while the more power- 
ful standing equally in need of his service, readily receives it in return for the 
protection he gives.” Franklin’s answer is unequivocal: “May not Equals unite 
with Equals for common Purposes?” ?3 

In the last analysis, Franklin looked upon government as the trustee of the 

people. He had stated this Whig principle in his very first publication as a 
sixteen-year-old boy” and he never deviated from it. So in opposition to Ram- 
say’s doctrine, according to which the governed have no right of control what- 
soever, once they have agreed to submit themselves to the sovereign, Franklin 
declared the accountability of the rulers: 
If I appoint a Representative for the express purpose of doing a business for me that is 
for my Service and that of others, & to consider what I am to pay as my Proportion of the 
Expense necessary for accomplishing that Business, I am then tax’d by my own Consent.— 
A Number of Persons unite to form a Company for Trade, Expences are necessary, Di- 
rectors are chosen to do the Business & proportion those Expences. They are paid a Rea- 
sonable Consideration for their Trouble. Here is nothing of weak & Strong. Protection on 
one hand, & Service on the other. The Directors are the Servants, not the Masters; their 
Duty is prescrib’d, the Powers they have is from the members & returns to them. The 
Directors are also accountable.! 

% Writings, Vol. 9, p. 607. 

st Pope, “Essay on Man,” Epistle 8, Selected Works (cited in note 17), p. 124. 

$8 {Allen Ramsay], Thoughts on the Origin and Nature of Government (London, 1769), 
p. 10. Franklin’s copy in the Jefferson Collection of the Library of Congress. (My italics.) 

*° “Dogood Papers,” Writings, Vol. 2, p. 26. Cf. Benjamin Franklin's Letters to the 
Press (cited in note 55), p. 140. 

100 Marginal notes to Ramsay, op. ct., pp. 33-34. 
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-Franklin refused to recognize that power alone could create right. When 
Ramsay declared that according to nature’s laws every man “‘in Society shall 
rank himself amongst the Ruling or the Ruled, . . . all Equality and Independ- 


ence being by the Law of Nature strictly forbidden... , ” Franklin rejoined 
indignantly, “I do not find this Strange Law among those of Nature. I doubt it 
is forged. . . . ” He summarized Ramsay’s doctrine as meaning that “He that is 


strongest may do what he pleases with those that are weaker,” and commented 
angrily: “A most Equitable Law of Nature indeed,’ 

On the other hand, Franklin’s grasp of the realities of power inevitably in- 
volved him in moral and logical ambiguities of political decision. At times he 
expressed the tragic conflict of ethics and politics. Characteristic of the peculiar 
contradiction within his political thought was this statement three years be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence on England’s prospects in the Anglo- 
American conflict: “Power does not infer Right; and, as the Right is nothing, 
and the Power (by our Increase) continually diminishing, the one will soon be 
as insignificant as the other.”!® In this instance, obviously, he was trying to 
make the best of both worlds. But there were times when he was only too well 
aware of the conflict of these two worlds. In a passage which seems to have es- ` 
caped the notice of most students of his political thought, Franklin observed 
that “moral and political Rights sometimes differ, and sometimes are both subdu’d 
by Might. ”® 

The measured terms of Franklin’s political thinking present a striking con- 
trast to the optimism and rationalism which we usually associate with the Age 
of Enlightenment. Franklin’s insight into the passions of pride and power pre- 
vented him from applying the expectation of man’s scientific and intellectual 
progress to the realm of moral matters. To be sure, he would not deny the in- 
fluence of scientific insights upon politics, and he thought that a great deal of 
good would result from introducing the enlightened doctrines of free trade and 
physiocracy into international politics. But Franklin, unlike many of his friends 
in France, was never inclined to consider these and other ideas as panaceas. 
The mutual adjustment of interests would always remain the chief remedy of 
political evils. It was in this domain that reason, as a temper in the conduct of 
human affairs, made its greatest contribution to his political thought. Modera- 
tion and equity, so he had been taught by his experience (rather than by abs- 
tract reasoning) were true political wisdom. His belief that the rulers ought to 
be accountable, together with his more pragmatic conviction that force alone, 


- in the long run, could not solve the great problems of: politics, brought forth 


his declaration of faith that “Government is not establish’d merely by Power; 
there must be maintain’d a general Opinion of its Wisdom and Justice to make 
it firm and durable,”!™ 


101 Tbid., pp. 12, 13. 

ia Writings, Vol. 6, p. 87. 

18 Writings, Vol. 8, p. 304. (My italics.) 

14 Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiographical Writings, ed. Carl Van Doren (New York, 
1945), pp. 184-85. Cf. Writings, Vol. 4, 5 p. 269; Vol. 7, p. 890. 


PURPOSES, PROCEDURES, AND OUTCOMES OF THE 
COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROJECT ON ` 
CONVENTION DELEGATIONS* 


PAUL T. DAVID 
The Brookings Institution 


The official beginnings of the Cooperative Research Project on Convention 
Delegations date from the opening of the project office at the Association’s 
headquarters in Washington on March 10, 1952. But the project had roots 
reaching far back into previous activities. Two committees of the Association 
had made suggestions for activities similar to those eventually put under way 
by the project: the Committee on Political Parties and the Committee for the 
Advancement of Teaching. In September, 1951, following the Association’s 
meeting in San Francisco, the then chairmen of those committees, Bertram M. 
Gross and Claude E. Hawley, began actively seeking means of organizing field 
_ work and creating teaching materials on the forthcoming preconvention cam- 


paigns and national political conventions of 1952. For a time it appeared thata ` 


project along those lines might be organized under the auspices of the Brookings 
Institution; andthe director of the present project became involved in the con- 
versations. Later it became clear that if the project were to be organized at all, 
it would probably need to be under the Association’s own auspices, although 
the cooperation of the Brookings Institution was an important factor in early 
planning. . 


By November, 1951 the Executive Director of the Association had cleared a- 


draft proposal with the other officers and began negotiations with several foun- 
dations. One of those foundations, although uninterested itself, passed on the 
proposal to Dr. Will W. Alexander, an adviser of a newly established family 
foundation in New Orleans. He expressed interest and was given a formal sub- 
mission under date of January 10, 1952. His principals approved the initial 
_ grant of $30,000 to the Association for the project on March 8, 1952. 
Since then the project has developed with a logic of its own through several 
expansions, reorganizations, and refinancings. It is being completed in close as- 
_ sociation with the Brookings Institution, which is underwriting the final stages 
of central office staff work. A five-volume, 48-state report will be published by 
the Johns Hopkins Press under the title Presidential Nominating Politics in 


* This is an abbreviated version of a paper prepared at the request of the officers of 
the Association and was discussed by one of the panel groups at the forty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Association, Washington, D. C., September 10, 1953. The literature of re- 
search administration does not contain many published oase histories of a kind that 
would be useful to those who find themselves involved in planning or approving new re- 
search ventures in the social sciences that are comparable in scale and complexity to the 
present one. The present story has been told in some detail and with extensive use of the 
underlying documentation in the hope that it may be useful in a wider context, as well as 
in future administrative and policy discussions of the Association. The writer has served 
as director of the project here described since its inception. 
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1952. Several hundred members of the Association and students have partici- 
pated in various stages of the project. Approximately a hundred will receive rec- 
ognition as principal contributors to the regional volumes of the report. 


I. PURPOSES 


‘From the first the project was envisioned as a multi-purpose affair. Purposes 
were spelled out in some detail in the prospectus. It was hoped that project re- 
sults would make a contribution to: (1) party and public policy, (2) university, 


„college, and secondary school instruction, and (3) research methodology. 


Research Contributing to Policy. The reasons for studying the delegates and- 
delegations are indicated in the following paragraphs which appeared in the 
proposal! in a more extended context: 


The unique character of the American political conventions is largely to be found in 
their unpredictability. In most other countries, the likely outcomes 3 of & political conven- 
tion are well known before it meets. Sometimes we think we know what an American con- | 
vention will do; but there is always the possibility of surprise. The conventions next year 
have unusual possibilities. It is reasonable to assume that what a national convention will 
do is affected by the decisions that go into the choosing of state delegations, delegation 
leaders, and individual delegates. We know that the method of choosing delegates varies 
widely from state to state. The states using the primary have no standard syatem. Neither 


~is there uniformity among the states using state conventions to select their national con- 


vention delegates, nor among the few that leave matters to their state committees. Even 
where the law is much the same, practice can be very different. The decisions affecting 
delegation behavior are correspondingly difficult to trace to their roote. They require 
careful local study. 

The national convention is the one place where some sort of uneasy combination must 
be brought together from the politics of the Presidency, of the Congress, of the 48 state 
governments, and of the many local political machines. To understand the combination 
we must understand the pieces of which it is made up. The pieces are not the delegations, 
but rather the political factions and power centers that lie back of them. Since those fac- 
tions and centers come into action during the months in which delegates are being selected 
and committed, that period offers an excellent opportunity to learn substantially more 
about the political atlas of the United Statea. 


The proposal then followed with two pages of “ison on which it seemed 
desirable to have more information about delegates and delegations, discussed 
available research facilities, outlined a research plan, and indicated tentative 
plans for project reports. It was through the eventual reports that it was 
hoped the project would contribute to party and public policy. A part of the 
commentary on this prospect was as follows: 

Party leaders need facts and analysis. Very few of them are familiar with the political 
mechanics of all 48 states—unless they have already been through the education that 
comes from managerial responsibility for a presidential campaign. Citizens concerned with 
governmental improvement on a nationwide basis need facts and analysis even more. 
They do not have the working politician’s ready access to other politicians for word-of- _ 
mouth information. They are more likely to be trapped by the easy assumption that what 
is true for one familiar area ið also true for others. No one has ever written an accurate 


1 “A Proposal to Study the Delegatesand Delegations Attending the National Political 
Conventions in Chicago in July 1952,” 8 pp. mimeo., undated, prepared December, 1951. 
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layman’s guide to the national politics of the 48 states. The present projeot will not pro- 


duce a complete political atlas, but it would be a start in that direction. The research find- 
ings of the project will be made available as rapidly and as completely as possible. . .. 
After the conventions, the project staff would revise and assemble áll of the project ma- 
terials that warrant publication in some permanent form.... The final results of the 
project could be expected to include at least one readable report, as well as a body of re- 
search material for continued use by scholars. The report should bring the findings of the 
project to the attention of opinion leaders and party officials. The research materials, 

. whether published in book form or otherwise, will find their way into further research 
and scholarly writing. 


Development of Teaching Materials. The prospective contributions of the proj- 
ect to teaching materials were predicted with some confidence: 


The project as a whole would provide invaluable material for teaching purposes, a basic 
objective of the Association. In even the earliest working stages, the project plan would 
suggest analytical methods that could be applied to a currently interesting subject. These 
methods could be used in any class or seminar on political parties during the period of the 
pre-convention campaigns. The interviewing would provide a specialized form of research 
training for the political scientists and graduate students who participate. The completed 
state reports would go directly into the teaching materials for future years in the co- 
operating institutions. They could be made available to other educational institutions on 
both secondary and higher education levels in every part of the country. The national re- 

. ports would be directly useful as teaching material as soon as published. The tabulations 
and analyses would soon be absorbed into the textbooks in the course of the revisions they 
perennially undergo. 


Research Methodology. The project contemplated field work undertaken si- 
multaneously in many scattered sections of the country, and was thus clearly be- 
yond the normal competence of individual scholars and institutions. This was 
one of the major reasons for organizing the project under the auspices of the 
Association. In going ahead with the project, the officers of the Association were 
largely motivated by a desire to test the feasibility of such research; and this 
was recognized in the proposal: 


While the project should yield useful results of immediate interest, its experimental 
nature also must be emphasized. The project as a whole will be an experiment in a type 
of co-operative research that has not often been attempted. We believe it important to 
measure the effectiveness of group research undertaken in far-flung portions of the country 
by means of professional organization. We expect to accept some calculated risks in using 
research methods that may or may not work to our full satisfaction. The more successful 
the project is in its immediate outcomes, the more certain it is that four years from now it 
will be regarded merely as a working model for a’better project in 1956. The progress of 
science depends upon research work that can be duplicated, repeated, and improved upon 


by using the results of one project in organizing the next one. It would be strange indeed 


if that principle were not applicable in the present case. 


Political Parties as a Subject for Research. In presenting the proposal, the 
Association also put the matter in a broader framework. After referring to the 
work and outcomes of the Committee on Political Parties, the following state- 
ment was made 2 


2 The American Political Science Association (APSA), letter from Dr. Edward H. 
Litchfield, Executive Director, to Dr. Will W. Alexander, January 10, 1952, 6 pp. mimeo. 
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“The Committee’s work, however, even the controversies it -has engendered, have served 
to demonstrate the need for more information. As a matter of fact, the whole field of polit- 
ical parties is one that we consider neglected so far as scholarly and scientific investiga- 
tion is concerned. Foundations and individuals have given their support mainly for re- 
search into the formal] institutions of the government. The structure of Congress, the civil 
service, the budget system, the organisation of the executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment, many aspects of state and local government have all been the subject of highly 
organized and often of liberally financed inquiries. By comparison, little financial as- 
sistance has been provided from any source for a massing of the facts and a careful 
analysis of the political processes upon which American democracy depends. 

We recognise that many citizens are dissatisfied, pessimistic, and cynical about the 
political parties. But we see no reason to believe that the parties are either immune to 
change or incapable of improvement. If this were in fact the case, it would be hard to be- 
lieve that reform ‘could be successful for other aspects of government, since the parties 
are Bo basic. Actually, the parties have changed considerably in recent decades, and we 
believe that the processes of change can be accelerated. Change would be facilitated by a 
more general recognition that the parties are the instruments through which the people 
can seek to obtain the kind of government they want. Subject to a final screening by the 
electorate, it is the parties that produce the personnel to whom the Constitution gives 
authority in the making and the execution of the Jaws. 


The Executive Director then commented on the current timeliness and stra- ` 
tegic possibilities of the proposed project, on the facilities of the Association for 
carrying it on, on the alleged qualifications of the project director to be supplied 
by the Brookings Institution, and on the details of project hii He con- 
cluded by saying: 

Cooperstion will doubtless be variable from state to state; but for most states, we are 
certain that the profession will rally to the active support of this kind of a project. There 
is good reason for believing this: each cooperating institution would be provided with help 
and a plan for a specifio piece of research of direct local significance. From the point of 
view of the institutions, the national value of the project a8 a whole would be merely an 
extra bonus and a means of giving added prestige to the local effort. The project would 
have useful local results independently of its success for the country as a whole; that is 
why we can be go certain of the cooperation on which the project will depend. 


Purposes of the Donors. The donors were under no compulsion to make any 
statement of their own purposes in making the grant. From informal conversa- 
tion, however, it may be deduced that they had purposes even broader in some 
respects than those contemplated by the Association. As persons with long- 
term civic interests, they had come to feel a deep concern over the future of 
government in America. The thought had occurred to them that possibly some 
improvement in the attributes and status of political science as a profession 
would eventually be helpful in the improvement of government. The proposed 
project seemed potentially to offer the promise of useful experiences for those 
members of the profession who participated. Even if the eventual published re- 
ports and other substantive outcomes were disappointing, it could still be hoped 
that the project would increase the number of political scientists who would go 
out into the world of reality to observe, experience directly, and report on the 
political turmoil of 1952. Accordingly, after securing excellent advice and after 
undoubtedly being told with some authority that the project might quite likely 
be a failure, the donors went ahead and made their grant. _ 
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Il. PROCEDURES 


No Spied or particularly novel methodologies in the narrower sense of 
the term have been used in the Cooperative Research Project at any time. Yet 


the project may come to be regarded as a milestonein developing the method-. . 


ology of the profession. It has pioneered in developing techniques for two kinds 
of accomplishment, both ‘of which seemed in advance to include many elements 
of the impossible: (1) the mobilizing of a far-flung army for research on what 
was essentially a voluntary basis, and (2)-the effective use. of the results of vol- 
_ untary research in developing an integrated national report. The voluntary as- 
pect of participation in the Cooperative Research Project has been its most 
unique characteristic. It has had consequences at every stage and was largely 


responsible for the elements of unpredictability that have led to many unantici- 


pated changes in administrative plans. This aspect of the project did not come 
about wholly by accident, but the extent to which it was to dominate the proj- 
ect was certainly not expected at the beginning. 

Original Working Plan. The working plan of March, 1952 was scaled down con- 
siderably from earlier notions. It was already too late to do many things that 
` might have been attempted in November, 1951, or even January, 1952, before 
the begining of the second semester of the academic year. In particular, a plan 
for state project directors each of whom would take a consolidated assignment for 
both political parties in his state was abandoned in favor of the individual state 


delegation as the unit of assignment. The plan was mainly built around a budg- . 


et allotment for fifteen case studies of as many delegations. Delegations were 
selected tentatively in terms of primaries vs. state conventions as the means of 


delegate selection, importance.of the state, regional distribution, and prospec- . 


tive academic availabilities. By the end of March, case studies had been set in 
motion for the Republican delegations of Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Washington, and Oregon, and for the 
Democratic delegations of New York, Georgia, Texas, Ohio, Michigan, Ilinojs, 
and California. Each case study director had made a definite commitment to 
get in a report by June, had been assured of $150 to $250 for travel in the state 
and other incidentals, and had been promised an honorarium of like amount up- 
on submission of his report. Suggestions-on procedure had been circulated.* 
An incidental feature of the original plan represented an effort to secure some 
information on a broader geographic basis in addition to the case studies. Un- 
der date of March 12, 1952, the Executive Director sent out a circular letter 
extending a general invitation to participate in the project. This letter was sent 
initially to the heads of political science departments in each of two institu- 
tions in every state where no case study was contemplated. When recipients re- 


gretted, the letter was then sent to another institution. An outline was devel-- 


- oped for the hoped-for contents of the case study reports.‘ This was also sent to 
project participants at the volunteering institutions; they were told that a “short 


* Cooperative Research Project ‘on Convention Delegations (CRPCD), “Notes on 
` Procedure in Carrying on Case Studies,” March 31, 1952, 8 pp. mimeo. ` 
* CRPCD, “Tentative Outline for a.Case Study Report,” April 4, 1952, 5 pp. mimeo. 
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report” conforming so far as feasible to the outline would be appreciated. A © 
small honorarium ($20) was offered for each “short report.” 

At that point, the eventual project report was visualized as a book containing 
about a dozen chapters developed from the best of the pre-convention case 
study reports, with additional chapters of summary and analysis based so far 
as possible on all materials received. It had been explicitly agreed with the case 
study directors that the national project staff would have full freedom to use 
~ the materials in any way that seemed most conducive to the production of a 
suitable national report. Local reproduction or publishing was also contem- 
plated as a possibility for much af the material. f 

Work at the Conventions. The original plan did not contemplate EEEE 
work at the national conventions, But a number of the case study directors 
made it clear that they intended to follow through with the study of their dele- 
gations in the actual convention setting. Other possibilities began to emerge, in 
view of the tremendous surge of popular and professional interest in the conven- 
tions as the time approached. The national staff (project director, assistant, and 
secretary) moved to Chicago for the entire month of July, bringing along the 
project files. The University of Chicago provided ample working space at its - 
downtown center, and made housing available for project participants. Both 
National Committees cooperated by providing periodical press gallery priv-- 
ileges at the conventions for the AMmatcan PorticaL Scrancs Revisw. Proj- 
ect participants in the field were assured of a working base, housing, and at 
least limited facilities if they decided to come to Chicago at their own expense. 
Volunteers were recruited at the University of: Chicago, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Roosevelt College, and through the Chicago League of Women Voters. 
The main objective was to secure further reports on the delegations previously 
studied in the field. This objective was accomplished for around 25 delegations 
at the Republican convention and, on a more organized and intensive basis, for 
about 15 at the Democratic. Modest honoraria were promised for reports, some 
of which did not arrive until months later. 

Results of Open-End Volunteering. In budgeting for the “short reports,” it 
was estimated that possibly as many as 25 would be received. Even after they 
had been promised in considerably larger numbers, there was doubt as to 
whether and when they would arrive. Eventually, almost all of those promised 
_ were received, but eight pre-convention reports on Republican delegations were 

received after that convention had opened, and some after it had adjourned. 
By mid-August, the project was in possession of 68 pre-convention field re- 
ports: reports for both delegations from 23 states, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia; reports on Republican delegations only from 10 states; reports on 
Democratic delegations only from 8 states. Chicago material of some sort was 
in hand for about 40 delegations. The manuscript materials exceeded 750,000 
words; in addition, there were approximately three file drawers of exhibits, 
documents, and untabulated statistical materials. i 

The total was an immense body of chaotic but potentially valuable research 
material. The pre-convention delegation reports were the best organized part 
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of the mass, but they’ varied enormously in quality, depth, and coverage. In 
length they ranged from 6 to 160 pages. Some were carefully documented; 
others were obviously impressionistic. Many were written by political scientists 


. who had acted as participant-observers, including several actual members of 


` delegations at both national conventions. Others were no more than hasty re- 
writes from local newspaper sources. The relatively high quality of many of the 
“short reports” was the great surprise. At least half of them compared favor- 
ably with most of the case study reports. All of the case studies produced re- 
ports and several of them were excellent pieces of work, but they did not pro- 
vide the major end-product of field reporting as had been planned and antici- 
‘pated. Accordingly, in a general review of the situation at the Association’s an- 
nual meeting at Buffalo, August, 1952, it was agreed that the distinction be- 
tween case study reports and short reports was meaningless in further planning, 
and that no special preference could be given to the case study pote as such in 


developing & publishing plan. 


Time Problems of Project Refinancing. The original grant had ket negoti- 
ated under circumstances that left room for hope of a second grant if the proj- - 


- ect went well. The project director recommended efforts to secure a second 


grant in August, as soon as it was possible to take stock of the situation after 


the adjournment of the national conventions.’ The Association put forward a 
request for a grant of $24,830 in mid-October and was informed of favorable 
action around the middle of November. The action at all stages was about as 
prompt and certainly as favorable as could be expected; many similar negoti- 
ations have taken far longer. But for about three months, the project staff was 
“placed in an extremely uncomfortable situation. If there had been a positive 
and irrevocable decision in early August that no further financing would be 
forthcoming, a substantial report could nevertheless have been produced by de- 
voting all energies to that objective. It would have involved drastic measures: 
` the ruthless discarding of materials that were valuable but unfinished, a rapid 
and somewhat arbitrary selection of the most publishable parts of the material, 
and the construction of a matrix in which.they- could be organized in symposium 
fashion. But as long as further financing was a possibility, the project staff was 
inevitably required to spend much of its time in developing plans and doing the 
work required to write proposals and compile justifications for a second grant. 
One of the most harassing aspects of the situation was the administrative neces- 
. sity for producing immediately some clear and positive statement on how to 
handle a body of material that was intractable in the highest degree. Time and 
money were both needed to develop any fully adequate plan for using the mate- 
rial; there Was a point at which there was no assurance that either would be 
forthooming, 
Developing the Model for a State Chapter. During SEET 1952 a number 
of political scientists in the ) Washington area and elsewhere acted as readers. 
4 CRPCD, “Report of Progress and Proposed Future Plans,” submitted to the Execu- 


tive Director of the Association by the director of the projeot, August 19, 1952, 8 pp. 
mimeo. Attached to Executive Director’s annual report as an exhibit. 
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Each of them reviewed J eight or ten of the field reports. All expressed concern 
over the uneveness of the material and the difficulties inherent in making any 
comprehensive analysis based on it. The problems of noncomparability arose 
not only from the variation in observation and reporting, but also from the 
wide range of experience that had been placed on record: We did not realize it 
at the time, but actually the difficulty is inherent in trying to draw generaliza- - 
tions from any body of case material. A sympathetic attempt to understand 
any piece of human experience that is unified in its time, place, and cast of 
characters can do much to add to insight. Such insight can be very destructive 
of existing generalizations that have been too easily accepted. But to go on 
‘into the construction of new generalizations from case materials is something 
else again. 

By the end of September, we had concluded that before anything else could be 
done, it would probably be necessary to do three things for a number of the 
- states for which we had relatively ample material: (1) to provide a background 
for our more specialized material by organizing a limited amount of basic in- 
formation about the state and its politics, including key facts as to recent elec- 
tion statistics and the like; (2) to prepare a summary of the information that ` 
had been reported about the state’s Republican and Democratic delegations of 
1952, following a standardized pattern so far as possible; and (3) to write a brief 
review and appraisal of the state’s experience in 1952, to facilitate discussion 
and further study of that particular kind of experience, The project director 
was the first to try his hand at such an attempt. What was intended originally 
as a 2,500 word summary of the field reports for a single state, to be prepared 
hopefully in a week, turned into the labor of a month, with extensive further 
digging for facts. The draft ran to about 9,000 words, of which approximately 
‘two-thirds was condensed and rearranged from the original field reports. Three 
staff members, recruited on a temporary basis to assist in the summarizing, 
went through similar experiences on their first state assignments. Extensive 
staff discussions were held on project objectives, the kind of national report 
that would be most useful, and the most feasible methods for organizing the 
existing materials in the direction of such a report. The results were disappoint- 
ing on the first round of assignments, better on the second. By the third, the 
work was beginning to shake down into a pattern. 

By the end-of January, 1953, the technique was stabilized in the “Notes on 
the Drafting of State Summaries.’’* Thereafter the general pattern was followed 
for states that offered no unusual complication. Every state with a presidential 
primary law has proved to be a special problem, and so have the states that pro- 
duced the major delegation contests at Chicago. The home states of the can- 
didates for the presidential nomination have also proved to be still another 
significant special category. 

Field Collaboration on Chapter Drafting. Every chapter draft prepared in 

$14 pp. mimeo., issued originally as part of the front matter of “Part 1” of a pre — 


liminary and confidential draft of the project report, es five state chapters, Janu- 
ary 80, 1958. 
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Washington from field reports was prepared initially as a rough draft, with 
questions interspersed in the text. Frequently we stated the facts.as we under- 


_stood them, then asked: Is this correct? Gaps in data were pointed out with a 
- request for further information. The usual practice was to send two copies of 
the mañuscript in this form to each project reporter in the state with a request - 


for. help. Usually we received back a marked-up copy of the draft from each 
within a month. In some cases the collaboration was somewhat casual, but we 


were repeatedly surprised at the care and-trouble taken by our colleagues in ċom-- 


pleting and verifying information at this stage. Apparently the questions we 


were able to raise were often a stimulating challenge. The chapter manuscripts 


were then mimeographed or hectographed and a supply sent to the field. re- 


_ porters.. They usually then secured a reading of the manuscript by qualified - 


critics in the state, mainly political reporters on newspapers and leading politi- 
cians in each party. With these comments in hand they sent in a revised or an- 


` notated draft for use in the final revision-for publication. - 


Concurrently. with this process for the states for which relatively ample field 
-- Teports were available, a second round of field work was started in November, 
1952 to fill out the reports for the other states. No attempt was made. at that 
- time to secure universal coverage, but where we Had a report on one delegation 
from a state and none on the other, we solicited a report: on the second délega- 


tion. And where states of more than average importance were entirely unre- ` 


ported, we made efforts to fill those gaps. As soon as the model for a state chapter 
was available and sample chapters could be distributed, we urged the use of 
the model by the project reporters who were still engaged in field work. By 
March of 1953 we were beginning to receive occasional state chapters that were 
in substantial conformity with the format. Usually they were.more complete in 
their systematic coverage of the basic data than the original field reports, 
although with the passage of time some kinds of information were becoming 
difficult to obtain. 

Where chapters were drafted initially in the field as such, we attempted to 


apply the same standards that we had been developing in the previous pattern | 


of collaboration. Usually this meant some correspondence on points of fact, a 


_condensation of the draft as submitted, and special attention to the sections of 


review and appraisal. In all of those sections we have attempted to bring in & 
perspective based on the total body of project experience. In a few. instances 
the job of chapter drafting went back to the field even where relatively complete 


reports were-already on file in the national office. These arrangements were in | 


part a product of desperation, as the Washington staff found itself swamped 
with more work than it could turn out. We are especially indebted to our col- 


` leagues who agreed to labor further in those situations. 


Publishing Problem and Solution. Publishing negotiations were begun in 
February, 1953, -as soon as the first group of sample chapters became available. 
We anticipated the completion of approximately 30 state chapters in publish- 


able form and were doing what we could to insure the inclusion of all the - 


larger and more interesting states in the list. The state chapters most needed 


we 
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were in many respects the most difficult to bring to maturity. Considered as 
individual research assignments, the range of difficulty between the most dif- 
ficult and least difficult state chapters would probably be at least ten to one. 
In April, the Hopkins Press offered a commercial contract for the prospective 
book. No subsidy was requested, but the indicated selling price for a large one- 
volume report would have restricted distribution severely. 
In May we faced the issue as to whether there was any feasible way of finish- 
ing the job for all 48 states, thereby making it possible to publish in the form 
of regional volumes. Several interlocking questions were involved: Was it still 
possible to organize the necessary field work, a year after the national conven- 
tions, for the missing states?. Could we go back to the original donors for a third 
grant? Would the 48-state basis improve the publishing prospects sufficiently 
to make it ‘possible to publish a multi-volume report without a subsidy? The 
- Hopkins Press favored the 48-state, regional-volume pattern and did its best 
to identify potential markets that would justify publication without a subsidy. 

` In the end, a small subsidy proved necessary, but the Association will even- 
tually receive substantial royalties if the report goes well. The question of a 
third grant was explored and it was decided that it would be unwise to make’ 
the request. Project balances were adequate to pay the publishing subsidy and 
to provide moderate honoraria for further field work. The Brookings Institu- 
tion agreed-to provide central staff and office facilities after July 1, 1953; it 
was estimated that the total Brookings financial contribution to the project 
will be in excess of $15,000. 

The publishing contract was signed in early June on the assumption that the 
necessary field work could still be organized in all of the more important re- 
maining states. Negotiations were successful and.several of the resulting chap- 
ters are excellent. Chapter drafting was also undertaken in Washington for 
several smaller states where further field collaboration proved difficult to 
arrange. This work was largely completed during July, August, and September. 

The Volume I Problem. From the first, project plans anticipated an eventual 
effort to summarize the entire body of data in various types of comprehensive 
analysis. Pressures to move immediately in that direction were strong in August 
and September, 1952, but the chaotic condition of the data at that time seemed 
to make it impossible. The model for a state chapter was developed in the hope 
that by standardizing the treatment of what were essentially case materials, 
nation-wide summaries would eventually become possible. By mid-spring of 
1953, the kind of analysis represented by the review and appraisal sections of 
the individual state chapters was assuming increasing importance. This was a 
flexible type of approach, geared to the idiosyncrasies of the individual states 
and their widely differing political patterns. It also assimilated easily a com- 
parative consideration of the experience in two or more states that had special 
similarities as well as differences. 

Publishing discussions, however, inevitably brought to the fore the question 
as to what general, introductory, and concluding materials were essential in 
providing a frame for the state chapters. The Volume I now planned -is the 
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result. It will contain three lengthy historical chapters and several other ch&p- 

ters analyzing and discussing the problems with which the report as a whole is 

- concerned. The three historical chapters will include one on the pre-convention 
campaigns and one on each of the national conventions of 1952. 

The Advisory Commtitee and Its Role. The Association’s Committee on 
Political Parties was originally contemplated as the project advisory body. 
_Unfortunately, that committee was without a chairman during a critical inter- 
val and it was too large and scattered a body for the easy financing of meetings 
from a restricted budget. Several members of the committee were absorbed 
into the project as active participants, including all three members of the sub- 
committee on the national conventions. In November, 1952, the Association’s 
officers decided to constitute a new Advisory Committee for the project, 

_ composed entirely of persons not previously involved in project operations. 
The following were appointed: Arthur N. Holcombe, Chairman, Louis Brown- 
low, Richard S. Childs, Alexander Heard, Peter H. Odegard, Louise Overacker, 
and James K. Pollock. As members of the Association will recognize, this 
committee includes three past presidents of the Association, two laymen who 
` have made distinguished contributions to the field, the author of the principal 
book on presidential primaries, and the author of a recent book on Southern 
politics. 

The committee was given two functions by the ae of the Association: 
(1) to advise the project staff and the Executive Director of the Association on 
the continuation and completion of the work, and (2) to advise the officers of 
the Association as to the merits of the project report and its readiness for pub- 
lication under the sponsorship of the Association. The committee met on 
‘December 2, 1952 and reviewed current plans. It discussed the first complete 
draft of a state chapter and gave general approval to the pattern and scope of 
the draft as a model for further work. It met again on April 3, 1953, after 
having received about a dozen of the state chapters in semi-finished form. It 
approved the chapters for publication, subject to the further efforts to perfect 
them that were contemplated, and agreed that further state chapters could be 
cleared with it for publication by correspondence. By November, 1953, the 
committee had passed most of the state chapters for publication and they had 
gone to press. A final meeting on the manuscript for Volume I was planned for 
December 12, 1953. . 


i. OUTCOMES 


Only a preliminary assessment of project outcomes is possible at this time, 
and the project director may not be the best person to make it. But the major 
types of existing and potential outcome ‘can be outlined. Perhaps we might 
look first at the existing intangibles, second at the tangibles, and third at the 
intangibles of-the future. 

The Existing Intangibles. A first attempt to assess the intangibles that had 
already accrued was made in October, 1952 in the statement requesting a 


Z 
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second grant.” There the Executive Director of the Association made the follow- 
ing statement: 


In many respects the most important by-product of the project ha been the evidence 
it has provided as to the ability of the Association to conduct large-scale research under- 
takings. For some time many of use have believed that there-was a type of research in our 
field which could not readily be undertaken either by the individual scholar or by any 
single institution. This project well illustrates the point. In ita prosecution, more than 320 
individuals in 41 states, Hawaii and the District of Columbia, have been involved. They 
conducted 1450 interviews prior to the time of the national conventions and countless 
interviews during the conventions themselves. They participated in over 300 precinct, 
county, district and state meetings. We estimate they have already invested over 15,000 
hours in the preparation of the field reports, or more than 74 man years. For projects 
which are concentrated in time, geographically dispersed, and requiring a breadth and 
diversity of profeasional skills and judgment, we feel that Association-organised projecta 
can prove themselves of distinct value, as the present project indicates. 

Another by-product has been the identification of a number of able younger scholars 
who had not previously achieved general professional recognition. In years past we have 
been a relatively loose and amorphous profession. This has been our best opportunity to 
discover talent in our own ranks by offering a chance to participate in a worthwhile project 
that was going on all over the country. Closely related is another significant result of the 
project. As a result of the working needs of the research, a series of informal relationships . 
have developed among the several hundred persons who have been participating in the 
undertaking. This network of personal but professional relationships gives promise for 
continued communication through the years without reference to formal undertakings 
that may later emanate from this office. In our judgment, the project would have more 
than justified itself if only as a vehicle for bringing together professional men and women 
who are scattered in every par of the country, but many of whose professional interests 
are in common. ` 

The second and most dei type of consequence of the project, of course, has been the 
substance of the research itself . . . the project has provided a wide variety of formal or 
informal teaching materials which will greatly improve the quality of instruction in the 
field of political processes in our colleges and universities. Some of these materials are 
in the hands of the individual investigators and instructors who first developed them 
and will be used primarily in improving their own teaching. Other materials have been 
and will continue to be circulated in typescript or mimeographed form among many of 
the participants. Beyond this, many of the graduate students who participated in the 
research learned a great deal from the conduct of the work itself. As a consequence, there is 
already a large volume of material in circulation in the teaching process in this country 
which would not have been available had it not been for the work already undertaken. 
In addition to their value for teaching purposes, the existing state reports are potentially 
of major importance for use by the civic leaders and legislators who are concerned with 
the enactment or amendment of state laws on presidential primaries. Many of the authors 
are currently revising their reports and plan to mimeograph them for local circulation and 
discussion next winter. 


Probably all would agree that the project has made a contribution to the 
development of the profession and to the personal development of project par- 
ticipants. The extent of that contribution obviously cannot be measured pre- 
cisely and there will undoubtedly be difference of opinion as to its importance. 


7 APSA, letter from Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, Trey Director, to Dr. Wil W, 
Alexander, October 17; 1952, 9 pp. mimeo, 
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The Tangibles. The tangible outcomes of the project include the forthcoming 
national report in five volumes; a local monograph already in press in Texas 
and another nearing final form in Louisiana; various local publications else- 
_ where that have drawn on project materials-in one way or another; the mimeo- 
graphed materials that have circulated internally within the project, including 
the full text of several of the longer. field reports; the collection of research 
materials represented by the project files in Washington; and the research files 
in the project centers throughout the country. The report will have to await 
the judgment of the profession and the public, although many favorable com- 
ments have been received on the portions that are in draft from persons asked 
to review them. Staff members of both, national political committees have 
indicated that the report would become an essential working tool for persons 
engaged nationally in political organizing activities. Persons who have seen 
_ service on the headquarters staffs of candidates for the presidential nomination 
have made similar comments. 

Intangibles of the Future. On the question as to whether or how the project 
will contribute in the future to the development of the profession, obviously 


‘not much can be said without engaging in the sheerest speculation. But it — 


-would seem that a project that has been driven through to completion in the 
form of a published national report will have done whatever it can in that 
respect. Perhaps the most specific aspect of progress in the profession-that can 
be surmised is the development of a broadly shared research interest in the 


presidential nominating process, an interest developed through active partici- ` 
pation by project personnel from coast to coast. When many minds are at ` 


work upon a subject at the same time and learn how to manipulate research 
techniques that have direct significance for the subject, something important 
seems likely to happen. The presidential nominating process seems especially 
useful as a catalyzing research interest because at times it brings almost every 
other political process within its orbit. 

The teaching materials originating in the project will provide useful material 
of considerable student interest for many different purposes. Among other 


things, the project may perhaps be considered the first large-scale effort to 


provide materials for the case method:in teaching politics. The project also is 
almost unique as an attempt to provide a family of related or parallel case 
materials that can be used comparatively in teaching. The life histories of 104 
delegations, bound together in time and function, but differing in almost every 
other conceivable respect, should provide endless opportunities for exploratory 
comparisons. 


Least predictable of all outcomes is the potential future contribution to the . 


development of public policy. Since the principal feature of the Association’s 
report will be the state chapters, the question mainly is one as to the contribu- 
tion they can make. On this, the following statement was made some months 
ago: 

3 APSA, “Progress Report on Cooperative Research Project,” Memorandum from 
Dr: Edward H. Litchfield to Dr. Will W. Alexander, March-18, 1958, 10 pp. mimeo. 
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It is clear that we shall reach the end of the present project with less accomplished by 
way of national analysis of the data and of the problem than we had earlier hoped. On the 
other hand, we believe that as the material shapes up, it is becoming increasingly evident 
that the individual state chapters will be more valuable than we had previously thought 
possible. We are ending each state chapter with a section of interpretive review and ap- 
praisal that takes advantage of the knowledge gained by working concurrently and com- 
paratively with a large group of states. These commentaries were originally viewed with 
misgivings by some of our advisers, who feared that they would be immature, inadequately 
based, and easily open to attack. With experience, it has proved possible, on the contrary, 
to produce comment that is pertinent, constructive, and broadly based, even though it 
does not attempt to settle all questions for all states. 

The question remains open as to where public policy will be made in this field in the 
future. If it continues to be made on a state-by-state basis by state legislatures and party 
committees, our state chapters may well prove highly influential during the next few 
years, and particularly while legislative reforms are under consideration in the winter and 
spring of 1955, when most state legislatures will be in session and will be thinking about 
1956. We see no early prospect that a constitutional amendment will be passed, bringing 
the whole field under federal regulation. Federal legislation may be possible that would 
have influence even if it has no controlling effect, but is unlikely to pass before 1955 at 
the earliest. Congressmen concerned with federal legislation may find the state chapters 
on their own states more interesting than any national analysis, even though such an ` 
analysis does of course continue to ba needed. 


Publie policy is made not only by the acts of legislative bodies, but also by 
the accretion of custom and precedent. If the report comes to be used by civie 
leaders and others directly involved in politics, it may have a significant in- 
fluence on the evolution of attitudes and customary behavior. Much of the 
„present chaos in the formal and specific aspects of the presidential nominating 
process, particularly in the months before the national conventions meet, 
arises in part at least because so few of the participants are widely familiar 
with customary practice in states and in the political party other than their 
own. The existence of an organized body of information on the subject may 
facilitate some reduction in the extremes of variation and the general introduc- 
tion of more orderly procedures, thus making the whole process much more 
comprehensible even if its nature is not greatly changed.’ 


? The project Advisory Committee met on December 12, 1953, completed its review 
of the manuscript of the report, approved it as meeting appropriate standards of scholar- 
ship, and recommended that the report be published by The American Political Science 
Association. As of December 16, approximately 85-per cent of the five-volume manuscript 
is in press and over half of it is in galley proof. Publication i in April or early May by the 
Johns Hopkins Press is anticipated. 


A NOTE ON TREATY RATIFICATION 


_ CARL MARCY 
Arlington, Va. 


On June 18, 1952, with two senators on the floor, the Senate of the United 
States gave its advice and consent to the ratification of three treaties which 
thereby became a part of the supreme law of the land.1 One of the senators did 
not vote. The other voiced his “aye” while serving as presiding officer. 

The conventions approved by the voice vote of one senator were the Consular 
Convention with Ireland;? a Protocol Supplementary to the said Convention 3 
and the Consular Convention with the United Kingdom.‘ 

Article II, Section 2 of the United States Constitution provides that the 
President shall have power “to make Treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur. ... ” Even though, under Article I, Section 5, Clause 
2, “Each House may determine the Rules of its Proceedings,...” how, as 
. & matter of law, was it possible for the Senate, with but two senators on the 

floor, one of whom did not vote and the other of whom was in the chair, to 
give its advice and consent to a treaty? And as a matter of policy was the 
Senate in this case properly discharging its responsibilities? 

There has been frequent criticism of the Senate in recent months for alleged 
failures properly to discharge its treaty functions. Whether this criticism is 
justified depends upon a careful examination of the facts of each case. In this 
instańce, the three conventions were received by the Senate between 1949 and 
1952.5 A three-man subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee held 
public hearings on the pending conventions on May 9, 1952. On May 21, the 
full Foreign Relations Committee favorably reported the conventions to the 
Senate where they remained on the Executive Calendar until June 13, 1952 
when they were approved. 

On June 12, Senator Sparkman, who on that day was acting as presiding 
officer of the Senate and who had acted as chairman of the Foreign Relations 
subcommittee considering the conventions, announced as follows: ‘In ‘his 
capacity as a Senator, the present occupant of the chair gives notice that in 
accordance with the understanding between the majority leader and the mi- 
nority leader, it will be his purpose tomorrow to call up two consular conven- 
tions and a protocol which are Nos. 11, 12, and 13 on the Executive Calendar.’”* 

June 13 was a Friday. Toward mid-afternoon the majority leader, Senator 
Johnson of Texas, announced that when the Senate concluded its business for 
the day it would recess until Monday. Senator Morse then obtained the floor 


1 Bee Cong. Rec., June 13, 1952, pp. 7843-54. 

* Executive P, 81st Cong. ., 2d seas, 

3 Executive F, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 

4 Executive O, 82d Cong., 1st sess. 

5 See Legislative History of the Committee on AN. Relations, 8. Doc. 161, 82d Cong. i 
2d seas., pp. 49-50, for summary. i> 

8 Cong. Rec., June 12, 1952, p. 7254: 
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tion shall be determined by a yea-and-nay vote. ... 4 Senator Lehman dis- 
cussed this proposed change in the Senate rules at some length, referring 
briefly to the case discussed here, to the fact that during 1952 the Senate acted 
upon 6 out of 25 treaties by a roll-call vote (the others being approved by a 
voice vote), to the approval of the Greek-Turkish protocol to the North At- 
lantic Treaty with six senators on the floor (because óf objection by Senator 
Gillette and others the protocol was subsequently recalled by the Senate and 
approved by a roll-call vote),.and to Senate approval of a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment during a call of the Calendar and without a roll-call vote. 
On July 20, Senator Knowland, the acting majority leader, announced that 
the proposal had been discussed with the Majority Policy Committee and said: - 
“As a matter of standing operating procedure in the future, we intend, in con- 
nection with all treaties, and on constitutional amendments as well, not only 
to ask for a quorum call, but to ask for a yea-and-nay vote, at least on the 
first of a series of treaties... . We shall endeavor to follow that policy as a 

standard operating procedure from now on.”’4 


u Cong. Rec., July 18, 1953, p. 9880; see pp. 9880-87 for discussion. . 
u Cong. Rec., July 20, 1953, p. 9484; see also Ibid., July 21, 1953, p. 9612 for additional 
discussion. ; . i i 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ARTICLE 
A SELECTIVE SURVEY OF LITERATURE ON TIBET* 


The litérature on Tibet is voluminous and unwieldy. Much of it has been 
produced by the many travellers who, tempted by the lure of the unknown, 
have penetrated Tibet’s barriers and ventured to explain, usually at length, 
what makes it mysterious. Another sizeable portion can be ascribed to the long 
struggle for political control of Tibet. From 1914 until Communist China 
assumed control of the whole area, political Tibet, i.e., Lhasa-controlled Tibet, 
was a relatively small segment of cultural Tibet. It was bounded on the north 
by Sinkiang, on the east by the Chinese provinces of Ch’ing-hai and Hsi-k’ang, 
on the south by Yünnan, Assam, Bhutan, Sikkim, Nepal, and India, and on 
the west by India, including Kashmir. Cultural Tibet, however, extends over 
a much greater area, including part of Ch’ing-hai, almost all of Hsi-k’ang, parts 
of Yinnan and Szechuan, most of the highland areas of Bhutan and Sikkim, 
northeastern Nepal, and the inhabitants of the Himalayan uplands of India, 
as well as the eastern part of Kashmir, Ladakh. Thus, for much of the past two’ 
centuries parts of cultural Tibet have been under the real, or nominal, control 
of different great or lesser powers. None of these powers would agree with the 
others as to the exact definition of the boundaries of their claims.’ These polit- 
ical divisions of the area help to swell the mass of literature on Tibet with 
validations of claims for political control and denials of or protests against 
such claims. They have also rendered some portions of cultural Tibet more or 
less accessible to travellers and scholars. 

With all this embarrassing wealth of material on Tibet, we have still a rela- 
tive poverty of information. It is hoped that this highly selective survey will 
help to bring some order out of the confusion. We deal here only with writings 
of the past twenty-five years, and particularly with sources of special interest 
to the political scientist.2 We begin with some of the more important biblio- 
graphic sources, 


I. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Bibliographies concerned exclusively with literature on Tibet are rarely found 
in Western language publications. Rolf A. Stein’s “Récentes études Tibé- 
taines,” Journal Asiatique, Vol. 240, No. 1, pp. 79-106 (1952), unfortunately 


* For a discussion of the literature on the general area, see Robert J. Miller, “A Selec- 
tive Survey of Literature on Mongolia,” this Ruvisw, Vol. 46, pp. 849-66 (Sept., 1952). 

1 The 1914 treaty agreement between British India, China, and Tibet, setting the 
eastern boundaries of Lhasa Tibet, was never ratified by the Chinese. Yet, despite the 
fact that China reckoned Ch'in g-hai and Hai-k’ang as two of her own provinces, the 
Chinese Communist government could, and did, claim liberation of Tibet when the 
Chinese troops marched into Hsi-k’ang. 

2 Items concerned exclusively with religion and philosophy are not included. The best 
and most inclusive bibliographic refergnce for the religious and philosophical literature on 
Tibet is the Bibliographie Bouddhiqus, 20 vols. (Paris, 1930-1949). 
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concerns itself with less than a dozen books. This is a scholarly analytic work, 
but for the non-Tibetanist the majority of the sources mentioned will be of 
relatively little interest. Robert Fagy, in his less limited study, ‘Essai d'une 


bibliographie raissonnée, de l'exploration tibétaine,” Mitietlungen der schwet-- 


zerischen Gesellschaft der Freunde ostastatischen Kultur, No. 2, pp. 8-22 (1940), 
covers a considerable portion of the travellers’ reports from earliest times to the 


present. One shortcoming is that.only works dealing with Lhasa-controlled 


Tibet are considered. 
' Since Tibet has occupied much of the interest of the Chinese government in 
the past décades, it is only natural that Chinese authors have paid considerable 
attention to sources on this problem area. Several extensive bibliographic ar- 
ticles have appeared in the periodical Ya Kung [The Chinese Historical Geog- 
‘raphy Magazine]. Among these are Wu Yii-nien’s “Hsi-tsang t’u-chi lu” 
[Bibliography of Tibet], Ya Kung, Vol. 4, No. 2, pp. 58—63 (Sept. 16, 1935), 
and the same author’s ‘“‘Hsi-tsang t’u-chi lu shih-i”’ [Supplement to the Bib- 
liography of Tibet], Yü Kung, Vol. 6, No. 12, pp. 107-11 (Feb. 12, 1937). 
Wu Yi-nien’s early effort is supplemented by Fu Ch’eng-yung’s “Hsi-taang 
` tuchi lupu” [Addenda to the Bibliography of Tibet], pp. 65-69 of the same 
issue of Yü Kung. The later article is accompanied by Cheng Yiin-ming’s “Hasi- 
tsang ‘t’u-chi-lu tsai-pu” [Further addenda to the Bibliography of Tibet], pp. 


95-105 of the February 12,-1937 issue. With the exception of Wu Yi-nien’s . 


second article, all the above-mentioned writings list publications in English 
as well as in Chinese. Unfortunately, most of the English citations are incom- 
plete and many contain serious errors, thereby gréatly diminishing the useful- 
ness of these articles. , 
- For more specialized Chinese bibliographic data, the reader is advised to 
consult Chou Ch’ang-hai, “Chin-tai Kuo-jen Heda wen-hua yen-chiu 
shu-lieh” [Recent Chinese studies on Tibetan culture}, Chung-yang Ya-hst-ya, 
Vol, 2, No. 4, pp. 60-64 (Oct., 1943); and Yii-nien, ‘“Chin-tai Kuo-jen hsfian- 
shu chih Hsi-tsang shih-chi” [Recent Chinese contributions to the history of 
- Tibet], Chung-yang Ya-hsi-ya, Vol. 2, No. 4, pp. 42-49 (Oct., 1943). , 
Except for the articles mentioned above, there are no bibliographic aids for 
work on Tibet comparable to Mr. Chang Chih-yi’s “A Bibliography of Books 


and Articles on Mongolia” (reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Central . 


Asiatic Society, Vol. 37, parts IT and III, 1950). However, several of the biblio- 
graphic works mentioned in “A Selective Survey of Literature on Mongolia” 
(cited above), have pertinence also for Tibet: Among these is Robert J. Kerner’s 
Northeastern Asta; A Selected Bibliography, 2 vols. (University of California, 
. Berkeley, 1939). While this work covers the literature on Tibet to a lesser extent 
than that on Mongolia, it is still of great assistance for the Tibetan field, espe- 
cially in its listing of Chinese, Russian, and Japanese language sources. ‘One will 


find sources of interest under the rubrics “Northwestern China” and “Frontier . 


Problems,” as well as in the section labelled “Tibet.” Another important biblio- 
graphical source for Tibet is the Bulletin of Far Eastern Bibliography, edited 
by Earl Pritchard (1936-40) and published by the Committee on Far Eastern 
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Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C. Its 
successor, the bibliographic section of the Far Eastern Quarterly, should also 
de consulted. The two works by Rudolf Loewenthal, “Bibliography of Russian 
Literature on China and Adjacent Countries, 1931-1936” (Harvard Russian 
Research Center, 1949; mimeographed) ; and “Works on the Far East and Cen- 
tral Asia Published in the U.S.S.R., 1987-47," Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 8, 
op. 172-83 (Feb., 1949), are useful, although Tibet received-far less attention 
Xrom the Soviet authors than did the other lands of Central Asia. 

Of course no listing of bibliographical references for Tibet can afford to omit — 
she excellent and comprehensive bibliography found in Henri Cordier’s Biblio- 
theca Sinica, Dictionnaire bibliographique des ouvrages relatifs à V Empire Chinois, 
2nd ed., 5 vols. (Paris, 1904-1924). 

Along with these more general bibliographies, attention is called to the 
Library of Congress, Division of Orientalia, Southern Asta: Publications in 
Western Languages, A Quarterly Accessions Lisi, Vol. 1, No.1 (Jan., 1952) and 
No. 2 (April, 1952), Washington, D. C. Worth mentioning also is the August, 
1951 number of the journal Nachrichten (published by the Gesellschaft fir 
Natur und Volkerkunde Ostasiens, Hamburg). This number, the first issue of ` 
Nachrichten since 1945, contains two bibliographic sections. The first, ““Bibli- 
ographie,” pp. 12-17, itemizes all the material dealing with the Orient published 
in Germany since 1948. It contains some items of interest to the student of 
Tibetan affairs, especially on Tibet’s early history, but is not inclusive. The 
second article, “Bibliographie zur ostasiatischen Kunst und Archdologie,” pp. 
17-24, is a brief account of both German and other European language books 
since 1939, abridged from Archiv für Ostasien, Vol. 1 (1948). Further biblio- 
graphic data may be obtained from many of the sources to be discussed later. 


U. GENERAL TREATMENTS AND TRAVAZLLERS’ WORKS 


A relatively small proportion of the literature about Tibet has been written 
by professional Tibetanists, or by scholars trained in the social sciences. We 
must rely, in most instances, upon the official, the traveller, the sportsman, 
the explorer-geographer, and the missionary. These people have produced many 
writings worthy of consideration here, as well as some which will be mentioned 
£8 & precautionary measure. ‘ 

One of the best known writers on: Tibet was the late Sir Charles Alfred Bell, 
the Englishman who becamé the unofficial chronicler of the 13th Dalai Lama 
end one of the prime interpreters of things Tibetan for English and European 
readers. From 1908 to 1921, Bell was the British Political Representative for 
Tibet, Bhutan, and Sikkim. When the Dalai Lama fled to India in 1910, Bell 
had a chance to become well acquainted with him, and the acquaintance formed 
then continued up to the death of the late Dalai. Thus Bell was in a unique 
position to gather information about Tibet. To the works by which he is best 
known, i.e., Tibet: Past and Present (Oxford, 1924), The People of Tibet (Claren- 
don Press, Oxford, 1924), and The Religion of Tibet (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1931), should now be added his Portrait of the Dalat Lama (Collins, London, 
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1946). All his writings have, of course, been influenced by his role as British 
official and friend of the 13th Dalai. He can hardly be classed as an objective 
writer when dealing with the political situation in Tibet since the period of 
British influence, yet he has contributed greatly to our knowledge of political 
and cultural Tibet. / 

Sir Frederick O’Conner, in his On the Frontier and Beyond (London, 1931), 
drew upon his years of experience and friendship with the Tibetans, including 
the late Panchen Lama, to present much of interest and value. David Mac- 
Donald, son of an English civil servant who married a Sikkimese, spent over 
twenty years in constant association with the Tibetan government and its 
people. He served as the British Trade Agent both in Gyangtse and Yatung, 
and had more opportunity than most officials to become acquainted with Ti-` 
betans from all walks of life. His Sikkimese parentage and sound grounding in 
the Tibetan language also stood him in good stead. Among his many writings 
The Land of the Lama, A Description of the Country of Contrasts and of tts Cheer- 
ful People of Hardy Nature and Curious Customs; Their Religion, Ways of Living, 
Trade and Social Life (Seeley, Service and Co., London, 1929) is most useful for 
` data on Tibet. His Twenty Years in Tibet, Intimate and Personal Experiences of 
the Closed Land among All Classes of tts People from the Highest to the Lowest 
(London, 1932) also makes interesting reading. In this volume he presented his 
impressions of the Western travellers in Tibet who sooner or later sought his 
assistance. More recently, in a brief pamphlet entitled Trbet (Milford, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1945), he has presented a useful description of the 
ares. 

Other members of the Indian Civil Servicehave also contributed to the store 
of English literature on Tibet. Many of the more important writings, including 
Waddell’s classic, The Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamism, reprinted (Cambridge, 
1939), appeared early in the 20th century, or at the end of the 19th, and there- 
fore fall outside of the purview of this article. The reader will find of interest, 
however, the works of Sir Francis Younghusband, L. A. Waddell, and John 
Claude White. ` 

A well-written account of Tibetan life and customs as noted in the capital 
_ may be found in Frederick Spencer Chapman’s Lhasa: the Holy City (Chatto 


and Windus, London, 1938). An abridged version of this account and of . 


Chapman’s mountain-climbing experiences, Helvellyn to Himalaya, including 
an Account of the First Ascent of Chomothari (Chatto and Windus, London, 1940), 
has recently appeared as Chapman’s Memoirs of a Mountaineer (Chatto and 
Windus, London, 1951). A mountaineering companion of Chapman, Marco 
Pallis, although he did not succeed like Chapman in visiting Lhasa, has written 
a work which has become almost a modern classic on Tibetan religious philos- 
ophy. Pallis’ Peaks and Lamas was originally printed in London (1939), but 
according to the author the revised third edition (Knopf, New York, 1949) is 
the edition to be regarded as authoritative. Apart from its philosophic content, 
the work also contains much of interest on Sikkim and Ladakh. 

Whereas British traveller-authors have generally approached central Tibet 
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f-om India, the French approach has usually been from the Chinese border. 
Foremost among the French authors is the indefatigable Madame Alexandra 
David-Neel. Madame David-Neel has travelled over much of eastern and cen- 
tral Tibet as well as Sikkim and southern Central Tibet, with only her adopted 
gon, Lama Yongden, as a companion. A confirmed Buddhist, feminist, and 
French nationalist, she has spared neither British policy nor the Lhasa govern- 
ment in her many works. Her travel accounts are liberally spiced with sharp 
commentaries on officialdom and on the official British attitude toward her as 
a woman, and a Frenchwoman at that. Her literary output is matched only 
by her exploratory and explanatory zeal—and perhaps by her credulity for 
_ taings miraculous. The work by which she is probably most widely known is 
My Journey to Lhasa (Heinemann, London, 1927}, an edition judged superior 
to the original publication in French, Voyage d'une Paristenne a Lhassa, à pied 
e en mendiant de la Chine, à UV Inde à travers le Thibet (Librairie Plon, Paris, 
1927). In addition, her Tibetan Journey (London, 1936), which is a translation 
of Au Pays des brigands-gentilshommes: Grand Thibet (Librairie Plon, Paris, 
1933), and her A Vouest barbare de la vaste Chine (Librairie Plon, Paris, 1947) 
comprise the major accounts of her travels and adventures. Her interpretative ' 
works include Magic and Mystery in Tibet (C. Kendall, New York, 1932), 
Initiations and Initiates in Tibet (Rider and Co., London, 1931), and Magie 
Tamour et magie noire: Scenes du Thibet inconnu (Librairie Plon, Paris, 1937). 
Ia all these works, and in the many other titles omitted here, Madame David- 
Neel’s unique understanding and~sympathy for Tibetan religious life and 
thought are manifest. Worth mentioning too is a little book by a young com- 
patriot and protégé of the well-known author. Madame Laiugie’s Au Thibet 
(J. Susse, Paris, n.d.) is, as Madame David-Neel eptly remarks in the preface, 
a beautiful book. Lafugie’s expeditions took her through Ladakh, Sikkim, 
Gyantse and Spiti. Her account is made remarkable by her beautiful sketches 
and photographs. i 

One cannot go far into the field of Tibetan studies without coming across two 
irtrepid French travellers of the mid-nineteenth century, the Lazarist Abbés | 
Regis-Evariste Huc and Joseph Gabet. Innumerable editions of the account of 
their journey from Peking to Lhasa, F. R. Huc’s Souvenirs d'un voyage dans la 
Tartarie, le Thibet et la Chine pendant les années 1844, 1845, et 1846 (Paris, 1850), 
have appeared. The most valuable edition is Huc and Gabet, Travels in Tartary, > 
Thibet and China, 1844-46, translated by William Hazlitt and edited with an 

‘introduction by Professor Paul Pelliot, 2 vols. (Broadway Travellers series, 
Routledge and Sons, Ltd., London, 1928). It requires the expert hand of Pro- 
féssor Pelliot to enable the reader to sift fact from fiction and error, but the 
account is valuable to the student of Mongolia and of Tibet. 

A book by a more recent French missionary is of interest to the political scien- 
tist as well as the general reader. Father Francis Gore, of the Missions-Etran- 
géres de Paris, lived for years on the frontiers of Hsi-k’ang and Szechuan and 
Ytinnan. Thirty years of this sojourn, from 1908 to 1938, are recorded in his 
Trente Ans aux Portes du Thibet Interdit (Hongkong, 1939). Many of the chap- 
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ters of this work have appeared in various journals, such as the Bulletin de 
l Ecole Française d’ Extreme-Orient, La Geographie, and others. In light of the re- 
` cent “liberation” of Tibet, Father Gore’s observations on Lhasa’s reactions to 
Chou En-lai and MaoTse-tung and the “long march—” which touched Hsi-k’ang 


in 1936, should be of interest. One intriguing item is that the Communists, like 


the Tsarist Russians at the turn of the.century, tried to equate Tibet’s promised 
land, Shambala, with Russia. Another member of the Missions-Bitrangeres, 
Christian Simonnet, reports his experiences along these same frontiers in the 
1940’s in Thibet: Voyage au bout de la Chrétienté (Monde Nouveau, Paris, 1949). 
For further data on missionaries in Tibet, there is the French survey of the 
Capuchin missionaries in F. Callaey, Mtsstonatres capucins et civilisation 
Thibétaine (Etudes Franciscaines 46, Paris, 1934). 
~ The listing of the works of French travellers and explorers in Tibet would not 
- be complete without mention of Andre Guibaut’s account of the second 
` Guibaut-Liotart expedition in Hsi-k’ang, Tibetan Venture: In the Country of the 
Nogolo-Seta, translated by Lord Sudley (John Murray, London, 1947). While 


much of the book concerns areas covered by other-authors, first-hand observa- ~ 


` tions of the life and activities of the Ngoloks are not often found. Another 
Frenchman, Amaury de Riencourt, has written a not unprejudiced appraisal 
of Tibet’s political position at the time of his trip and of his audiences with the 


Dalai Lama and his regent, in Roof of the World, Tibet, Key to Asta (New ` 


York, 1950). A vivid book, it is of special interest, since it deals with events of 
the past decade, and with the people who had to make the decisions. 
Germany also has had its share of travellers in Tibet. One of the most pro- 
_ lific writers in this group.is Dr. Wilhelm Filchner, who has made numerous 
expeditions into the area during the past half-century. Many of his works are 
of interest only to the geographer or to the Tibetanist proper, but some have a 
less specialized appeal. In this latter category, one might include Quer durch 
~ Ost-Tibet (E. S. Mittler, Berlin, 1925); Om mani padme hum. Meine China und 
Tibet expedition, 1926-28 (Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1929); and Im Machtbereich 
' des Dalai Lama (Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1944), an abridged version of Om mani 
_ padme kum. Of unique interest is his Kumbum Dschamba Ling, das Kloster der 
hunderttausend Bilder Mattreyas (Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1933), with introductions 


by Berthold Laufer and Ferdinand Lessing. This work, which Filchner himself 


describes'as a “Baedeker” of the famous lamasery of Kumbum, contains two 
. thousand footnotes, prepared with the aid of Dr. W. A. Unkrig. It is in this 
massive collection of notes, rather than in the formal bibliography, that one 
should-look for citations of interest. It should be noted that the footnotes do 
not always acknowledge the actual source of some of the contents of the volume. 
It is Filchner’s Kumbum Dechamba Ling, incidentally, and not his earlier work, 
Das Kloster Kumbum in Tibet. Ein Beitrag zu seiner Geschichte (E. J. Mittler, 
Berlin, 1906), literally and figuratively a much thinner book, that one should 
consult for a really detailed study of the historically important Kumbum. 


Lacking Dr. Filchner’s years, but vying with his output, is Ernst Schafer, — 


who spent much of the past twenty years in ‘and near Tibet. Despite its sugges- 
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tive title, Dach der Erde (P. Parey, Berlin, 1937) ‘is only the prologue to his 
actual entry into Tibet, which is recorded in Unbekanntes Tibet: Durch die 
Wildnisse Ostitbets zum Dach der Erde, Tibet Expedition, 1934-1986 (Paul 
Parey, Berlin, 1937). Even this latter volume takes Schafer only as far west as 
Eatang, and is marred by the author’s flagrant nazism. Published later, but 
based on his participation in the first Brooke Dolan expedition, is Schifer’s 
Tibet Ruft: Tibet Expedition, 1981-82 (Berlin, 1942) and Berge, Buddhas und 
Bären: Forschungen und Jagd im geheimntsvoller Tibet (Paul Parey, Berlin, 
1333). Fest der weissen Schleier. Kine Forschung, durch Tibet nach Lhasa, der 
hetligen Stadt des Gottkénigtums (Vieweg, Brauschweig, 1949) actually gets 
Szhäfer to Lhasa. This volume was followed by Uber den Himalaja ins Land 
- der Götter. Auf Forscherfahri von Indien nach Tibet (Vieweg, Braunschweig, 
1950). Of all his books, Fest der weissen Schleier is the most interesting. By then 
(79838-89) Schäfer was on terms of unusual intimacy with the leading person- 
azes of Tibet, having come to Lhasa on “invitation.” ” The book is also marked 
by superb photographs of Lhasa. 

Among the more limited works of German travellers are Walter Bosshard’s 
Durch Tibet und Turkistan, Reisen im unbertthrien Asien (Stuttgart, 1930), ` 
which concerns northeastern Tibet; W. Lentz’s Auf dem Dach der Welt (Berlin, 

1931), an interesting and informative account; and Emil Trinkler’s Im Land 
der Stürme. Mit Yak und Kamelkarawanen durch Innerasien (Leipzig, 1930), 
translated into English as Stormswept roof of Asia. By Yak, Camel and Sheep. 

Perhaps the most prolific writer on Tibet is the recently “deceased Sven Hedin, 
but most of the material which he published after 1926 consists of populariend 
versions of earlier works, or of books adapted for a juvenile following. In these 
categories fall such titles as A Conquest of Tibet, translated by Julius Lincoln 
(Dutton, New York, 1934); Eroberungsziige in Tibet (Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1940); 
Abenteuer in Tibet (Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1940), a considerably abridged version 
of the original; and Im verbotenen Land (Leipzig, 1937) and Wildes heiliges 
- Tibet (Leipzig, 1944), both intended for a young audience. A commentary on 
Hedin’s travels in Tibet is Walter Heichen’s Der Todesgang der Karawane, ein 
Tatsachenbericht über Sven Hedins Reisen durch Tibet (Weichert, Berlin, 1936). 

Worth at least a glance is Arnold Heim and August Gansser’s Throne of the 
Gods, translated by.Eden and Cedar Paul (Macmillan, New York, 1939). Al- - 
though Heim and Gansser were primarily concerned with mountaineering, they 
did have an understanding and appreciation of the people with whom they 
_ ceme in contact, and they have enriched their work with extremely good photo- 
graphs, 

Tt is when we deal with the Ttalian traveller-explorers in Tibet that we come 
across a store of some of the most valuable and well-written literature on the 
area. Many of the Italian authors of informative general travel books also 
have brought the social sciences to bear upon Tibetan problems and belong in 
the category of experts in the field of Tibetan studies.. 

One of the earliest accounts of Tibet we have is Father Ippolito Desideri’s 
story of his adventures early in thé 18th century. Entitled An Account of Tibet, 
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The Travels of Ippolito Desideri of Pistoia, S.J., 1718-1787, edited by Filippo de 
Filippi, with an introduction by C. Wessels, S.J. (rev. ed., The Broadway 
Travellers series, George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., London, 1937), this work 
is interesting not only as the report of an early traveller, but also because of 
the scholarship of De Filippi. Even without the added value of De Filippi’s 
extensive notes and bibliography, however, this volume would be extremely 
important. It was in the period of Desideri’s stay in Lhasa that the first effec- 
tive Chinese claim to sovereignty over the area was made. Here we have an 
eyewitness account of the turmoil in Tibetan politics that brought the Manchu 
empire’s forces into the Tibetan capital. Here also we have a very human ac- 
count of a Tibet which was most hospitable to the foreigners in its confines. For 
further reports by Father Desideri, there is the collection and publication of 
his letters by H. Hosten, “Letters and other papers of Father I. Desideri, 
8.J....,” Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (8rd series), Letters, Vol. 
4, pp. 567~767. 

In his La prima missione Cattolica nel Tibet (Istituto and Missioni Estere- 
Parma, Hongkong, 1951), Giuseppe M. Toscano tells the story of the first 
` Catholic missionaries—particularly the Portuguese Father Antonio de Andrade. 

This work also gives an account of the history of the small states of Guge and 
- Tsaparang, where these first missionaries had established themselves. Much 
of the data presented are gleaned from de Andrade’s reports. 

Filippo de Filippi’s contribution to the literature on Tibet does not end with 
his editorship of Desideri’s Account. As leader of the De Filippi (Italian) ex- 
pedition to western Tibet in 1913-14, he acquired a first hand knowledge of 
Tibetan life. The Italian Expedition to the Himalaya, Karakoram and Eastern 
Turkestan (1918-14) (Edward Arnold & Co., London, 1931) is the popular 
English account of this expedition. One of the most valuable chapters in this 
volume is that by Giotto Dainelli in which he presents sound ethnographic 
observations on the Ladakhi. Also of value is the bibliography. 

Almost twenty years later Dainelli returned to Ladakh. The account of his 
return is presented in Buddhists and Glaciers of Western Tibet, translated by 
Angus Davidson (Kegan Paul, London, 1933). Although Dainelli responded to 
the physical challenge of the great mountains like many others who have 
braved the rigors of the Himalaya, this book devotes relatively little attention 
to the “glaciers” and much more to the “Buddhists” of the area. Again the 
author presents ethnographic data, even more valuable than his earlier obser- 
vations. His liking and sympathy for the Ladakhi avoids, ee the pit- 
fall of the “noble savage” concept. 

Perhaps the outstanding scholar-traveller of the region is Giuseppi Tucei. 
Many of Tucci’s works by right belong in the following section, but even in the 
realm of “general treatments” he has a special niche. Tucci has led several ex- 
peditions into different sections of western and central Tibet, and in 1952 con- 
ducted an expedition in Nepal. An account of one of his earlier expeditions is 
given in Secrets of Tibet, Being the Chronicle of the Tucci Scientific Expedition to 

Western Tibet, 1988, by Giuseppi Tucci and Captain Eugenio Ghersi (Glasgow 
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and London, 1935). This is translated from Tucci and Ghersi’s Cronaca della 
missiona scientifica Tucci nel Tibet occidentale (1983), Reale Accademia d'Italia, 
Viaggi di studio ed esplorazioni 2, (Rome, 1934). A revised and conventional- 
ized narrative version was published in the United States as Shrines of a Thou- 
sand Buddhas, Exploring for Tibe’s Hidden Art, by Tucci and Ghersi (McBride 
and Co., New York, 1936). A subsequent expedition, in 1935, is presented 
in Tucci’s Santi e briganti nel Tibet ignoto (Milan, 1937). Only years later did 
this eminent Tibetanist receive the necessary permission to travel to Tibet’s 
capital. The story of this at long-last realized expedition appeared as A Lhasa e 
oltre, Diario della spedizione nel Tibet (Rome, 1950). 

Outstanding also, but in a different way, is the work of another Italian 
mountaineer-traveller, Fosco Maraini. His Secret Tibet (Viking Press, New 
York, 1952) contains a most valuable collection of photographs of Tibet and 
Tibetans. Some of these pictures had appeared earlier—and more expensively 
—in portfolio form. The present collection includes many new photographs 
and a well-written text, translated by Eric Mosbacher. Maraini dedicated his 
book to his “master” Tucci and it bears the same stamp of high quality that 
has marked other Italian works on Tibet. It also includes a short but good ` 
’ bibliography. 

After so many stimulating accounts by European travellers, it is a let-down 
to turn to the works of Americars. As the worst examples seem to be standard 
equipment in university libraries, it seems advisable to review some of these 
writings. 

Gordon Bandy Enders had the advantage of growing up in Almora, near the 
Indian borders of Tibet, and he became acquainted with many of the Indo- 
Tibetan traders. As a child he made a trip across the border to Rakas Lake, 
but this seems to have been the total of his penetration into Tibet Proper. 
His Nowhere Else in the World (Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1935) takes 
him all over the world, except into Tibet, despite his preoccupation with the 
country. The book is filled with annoying inaccuracies and outright errors, 
even about geography. One might be inclined to dismiss both this effort and his 
` subsequent publication, Foreign Devil: An American Kim in Modern Asia 
(Simon Schuster, New York, 1942), largely a rehash of the period covered in 
the first book, except that he has laid claim to being the American confidant- 
advisor, and self-appointed champion, of the late Panchen Lama during the 
years 1932-37, when the Panchen was in exile in China. He should therefore, 
perhaps, be read for his accounts of the Panchen’s version of Tibetan-Chinese 
relations.’ In the course of his adulation of the late Panchen, he has attributed 
to him the “scorched earth” strategy against Japan, and has his hero, practi- 
* cally single-handedly, staving off Japanese aggression in Inner Mongolia. 

Another American writer on Tibet with an overdeveloped sense of the dra- 
matic and an underdeveloped devotion to facts is Harrison Forman, author of 
Through Forbidden Tibet; An Adventure into the Unknown (Longmans, Green 


3 The late Panchen Erdeni disavowed the claims made on his behalf, in a letter to 
Basil Crump. See Journal of the Royal Central Astan Soctety, Vol. 23, p. 720 (1936). 
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and Co., New York, 1935). Forman went neither through, nor even into, “for- 


bidden Tibet, ” but spent his time in the then highly accessible Chinese areas of 
Lhabrang and Haining. In his account he conveniently i ignores the presence of 


many other Westerners. As Li. An-che stated in his “Through Forbidden ` 


Tibet?”, Yenching Journal of Social Science, Vol. 2, pp. 289-93 (Feb., 1940); 
this work can only be classed as a novel. 
Edwin G. Schary’s In Search of the Mahatmas of Tibet (Seeley, Service and 


Co., Ltd., London, 1937) would ordinarily be regarded as completely fantastic, ` 


except for the fact that it is true. This young man, blissfully unaware of Tibetan 


` adventuring protocol and without a single companion, porter, or disguise, | 
’ strolled across western Tibet to become the first Westerner since Desideri to ` 


take this west-east route. Aside from the account of this accidental achievement 
and Schary’s naively charming style, the book has little to recommend it. 

In a different category. is Lowell Thomas, Jr.’s Out of this World, Across the 
Himalayas to Forbidden Tibet (Greystone Press, New York, 1950). The 
Thomases, father and son, did get into Tibet and to Lhasa; in fact, they went 
_ by invitation. Although the number of Westerners to get into Tibet and even 
to Lhasa was hardly as small as claimed, the fact remains that the Thomases 
may well have been among the last. It is therefore regrettable that a large part 
of the book is concerned with their own tribulations. Even so, it does throw a 
little light upon Lhasa just before the Chinese Communists began Tibet’s 
“liberation,” 

Another American to receive one of the coveted invitations to Lhasa was 
Suydam Cutting. As a member of the Cutting-Vernay expedition for the 
‘American Museum of Natural History in 1935, he collected many of the items 
of that museum’s Tibetan exhibition. His Fire Or and Other Years (New 
York, 1940) is an interesting and well-written narrative of his travels in Tibet 
and its capital, as well asin other lands. — 

While he did not get into political Tibet, our peripatetic Supreme Court 
Justice, William O. Douglas, has given us, in his Beyond the High Himalayas 
. (Doubleday, New York, 1952), a book definitely deserving of attention for its 
“ warm account of the peoples of Ladakh and their neighbors. 

Among authors who have written general accounts as wellas analytic works 
on the Tibetan field is George Roerich. His Trails to Inmost Asia: Five Years of 
Exploration with the Roerich Central Asian Expedition (Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1931) is interesting both on Mongolia and on Tibet, though much 
of the work is distorted and unreliable. The same can be said for another prod- 
uct of this expedition, Heart of Asia (New York, 1930), by Nicholas; Roerich, 
the father of the previous author. 

` One American Tibetanist has even made the ranks of the pooksstub authors. 
Robert Brainerd Ekvall, son of an American missionary on the China-Tibet 
border, spent his early youth in this area of northeastern Tibet, known as 
Amdo. He too became a missionary to the Tibetans for a period of his adult 


life, and the accounts of his Tibetan friendg presented in his Tibetan Skylines 
(Farrar, Strauss and Young, New York, 1952), a Natural History Book Club - 


w 
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selection, make the sort of reading one finds very rarely: in’ this field. In other 
works Ekvall has made contributions to the analysis of Tibetan-border culture, 
but in this series of sketches of individual Tibetans, the reader sees the Tibetan 
nomads as persons instead of as museum -pieces. Ekvall, moreover, deals 
with the Tibetan “man in the street,” or more appropriately “man i in the sad- 
die,” rather than only with important personages. . 

Among works by Asiatic authors is Shen Tsung-lien’s Tibet and the Tibetans 
(Stanford University Press, Stanford, 1952). Shen Tsung-lien was the last 
Chinese Nationalist Resident in Tibet. During his three years in this office 
Mr. Shen, now residing in the United States, had considerable contact with 
the officials—both lay and clergy—who composed the Tibetan government. 
Due to his own high position, he had excellent opportunities to meet and study 
the Tibetan noble families. For his descriptions of the workings of the govern- 
ment and of high society, his work is decidedly worthwhile, and relatively free 
from the biases one might expect. 

Another Chinese official, Ma Ho-t’ien, who has also written on Outer Mon- 
gclia,* has published, in Chinese, a three-volume work, K‘an, Ck'ing Tsang 


- pien-ch’tt k’ao-ch’a-chi [A record of investigation on the Kansu, Ch’inghai and 


Tibetan frontier] (Shanghai, 1947). This lengthy diary, which deals with all 
the border peoples of the area, including the Moslems as well as the Tibetan 
and Mongol populations, is now being translated into English (by Lincoln 
Wong of the Inner Asia Project of the University of Washington’s Far Eastern 
and Russian Institute) as: Diary of Travels in the Border Region of Kansu 
Ch’inhgai and Tibet, for the Human Relations Area Files, Inc. Another Chinese 
trevel account is Liu Man-ch’ing’s K’ang Teang yao-cheng [A travel to Hsi-k’ang ~ 
and Tibet] (8rd ed., Changsha, 1938). As might be expected, the bulk of Chinese 
material on Tibet is primarily concerned with the “Tibetan problem” and rela- 
tively few pieces have appeared which can be classed as “general accounts.” 
Ore other item of this nature, however, is Chang Ch’ih-seng’s “Hsi-tsang 
Feng-su sho-shih” [A collation of customs of and folkways in Tibet], which 
ap eared in Chung-yang Ya-hsi-ya, Vol. 1, pp. 52-61 (July, 1942). In the course 
of the Inner*Asia Project’s translation of this work it was discovered that Mr. 
Chang had lifted his material bodily from Mrs. Louis King’s We Tibetans, 
without, of course, any acknowledgements.’ Chang Ch’ih-seng is an obvious 
pseudonym, so there is little chance of discovering what other plagiarisms he 
may have perpetrated under other names. 

Recently published, although based upon expeditions in the period 1902~ 
1914, is Uehara Yoshitaro’s Shin-Sei Iki Ki [New record of Tibet] (Yukosha, 
Toxyo, 1937). This major work is based upon the three Otani expeditions. 

India also has had its spate of traveller-authors on Tibet. Unfortunately, 
none of the recent Indian writers can approach the position held by Sarat 
Chandra Das, one of the best and most prolific sources of Tibetan data for 
the late 19th and early 20th century. Of- the current travel reports, Swami 


1 Bee his Chinese Agent in Mongolia (Baltimore, 1949), tranalated by John de Francis. 
€ This author is preparing an article revealing the details of the plagiarism. 
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Pranavananda’s Katlas-Manasardvar (Calcutta, 1949) and Pandit Aman 
Nath's An Echo of the Unknown or Guide to Ladakh (Basel Mission Press, Man- 
galore, 1931) are the most useful for Western readers, especially for the detailed 
information they present on the areas visited. - 

Worth noting are three books whose inspiration was derived from individual 
Tibetans. We Tibetans (Seeley, Service and Co., Ltd., London, 1926), by Rin- 
chen Lha-mo (Mrs. Louis King), is a pretty tale of Tibetan life by a Tibetan 
woman who married a British civil servant. The Tibet of the book bears a 
strong resemblance to Shangri-la, but slight resemblance to any other versions 
of Tibetan life-which have appeared. S. H. Ribbach’s Dropga Namgyal, Hin 
Tibeterleben (Mtnchen-Planegg, 1949) is a composite and fictionalized bio- 
graphy of a west Tibetan nomad. The third work is Combe’s A Tibetan on 
Tibet: Being the Travels and Observations of Mr. Paul Sherap (Dorje Zodaba) of 
Tachtenlu (T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., London, 1926), an extremely valuable con- 
tribution. 

Access to the Tibetan area now being definitely limited, we can anticipate 
few additions in the near future. Useful, sometimes first-hand general informa- 
` tion may still be obtained, however, especially from The Himalayan Times 
(Kalimpong, ‘India), a small weekly newspaper serving the traders and mer- 
chants of the Himalayan area, and from the India Press Digests published bi- 
monthly by the Bureau of International Relations of the Department of 
Political Science, University of California, Berkeley. 


TI, ANALYTIC STUDIOS 


While it cannot hope to rival the profusion of travellers’ accounts published 
in the past twenty-five years, the number of analytical studies on Tibet pub- 
lished in this same period is surprisingly large. In view of the recent political 
importance of Tibet, and the surge of interest which this has-caused, it has 
seemed advisable to restrict the bibliographic suggestions here to those works 
which have some bearing on the current situation. This restriction, unfortun- 
ately, means that some of the best studies which have appeared to date, ranging 
from the massive and impressive work of Tucci, Tibetan Pafnted Scrolls 
(Libreria della Stato, Rome, 1949, two vols. and portfolio), to the short but 
exciting article by Helmut Hoffman, “Tibets Eintritt in die Universalge- 
schichte,” Saeculum, Vol. 1, pp. 258-79 (1950), must be excluded. 

Political History. Despite the fascination which ‘the early history of Tibet 
holds for the scholar, for all practical purposes the seeds of Tibet’s present 
condition were sown early in the eighteenth century. It was then that the 
Chinese army twice crossed Tibet—once with a young 7th Dalai Lama and once 
to repel the Gurkhas. After each of these exploits the Ch’ing imperial govern- 
ment tightened its control over Tibet, ultimately reducing the land of the la- 
mas to the status of a Chinese protectorate, a status it was to occupy until 
the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. It was this century also that witnessed 
the first tentative steps taken by the British East India Company to cross 
the Himalayas and to establish relations’ with the Tibetan hierarchs—steps 
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which culminated in the Younghusband expedition of 1904-05 and the estab- 
lishment of Britain’s interest in the affairs of Tibet. . 

For this momentous period we have two especially valuable studies. One, by 
Luciano Petech, a colleague of Tucci’s, China and Tibet in the Early Eighteenth 
Century: The History of the Establishment of the Chinese Protectorate in Tibet, 
T’oung Pao Monographs, #1 (Leiden, 1950), deals with the internal develop- 
ments in Tibet which preceded and followed the battle over the rightful suc- 
cessor to the seat of the Dalai Lama.’ Petech used the magnificent collection 
of Tibetan documents that Tucci had acquired, and his work is enriched by 
material from both.Chinese and Tibetan sources. For those interested in 
Mongol affairs during this same period, this might be classed as a “bonus”’ 
book, for it studies closely the role that the Mongols, as well as the Chinese, 
played in the struggle to control Tibet. Petech has included a very useful bib- 
liography of Chinese, Tibetan, and Western sources, as well as genealogical 
tables, maps, and charts. 

A companion piece to the above is Schuyler Camman’s | Trade through the 
Himalayas: The Early British Attempts to Open Tibet (Princeton Univ. Press, 
Princeton, 1951). Dr. Camman, in addition to gathering data on the first ` 
British opening of the Tibetan oyster, places events in the context of the then 
current situations in China and in England. He thereby enables us to see the 
missions of George Bogle (1774) and Samuel Turner (1783) not as isolated 
events, but against the backdrop of British attempts to trade with China 
Proper. He also supplies a picture of the workings on the British political 
scene which were to play their part in giving Tibet almost a century’s grace. 
Camman utilizes both European and Chinese sources, and has appended an 
annotated bibliography to his work. Other recent data on these British missions 
to Tibet can be found in D. B. Diskalkar’s “Bogle’s Embassy to Tibet” (1983) 
Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. 9, pp. 420-38, which includes previously un- 
published letters of Bogle, and in Petech’s “Missions of Bogle and Turner 
according to the Tibetan texts,” T’oung Pao 39, 4-5 (1950), pp. 330-47. Petech 
has used the official biographies of the 8th Dalai and the 4th Panchen, or Tashi, 
Lama and Various other contemporaries, Another brief article by Diskalkar, 
““Tibeto-Nepalese War, 1788-1793,” Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Soctety, 19 (1988), pp. 365-66, discusses the events which led directly to China’s 
‘assuming open control of Tibet. 

A Chinese historian, Wu Feng-p’ei, has rendered valuable aid to students 
of Tibet through his Ch’ing-tat Hst-tsang shth-liao ts’ung-k’an ti-i cht [First 
collection of historical material on Tibet from the Ch’ing Dynasty] (Shanghai, 
1937) and his Ch’ing chi ch‘ou-Tsang tsou-tu [Memorials concerning Tibet of 
Ch’ing times] (Changsha, 1938, three vols.). The former work contains data 
on Indo-Tibetan relations and the latter, as indicated by its title, is a collection 
of the official memorials concerning Tibet. 

These last two sources bring us beyond the eventful 18th century into our 


t Father Desideri’s Account presentg his eyewitness version of the occurrences sur- 
rounding the first of these invasions. 
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own era, Several authors have covered the history of Tibet from the 1700's to 
the 1900's, but the quality of their work does not approach that achieved in 
the more intensive studies of the earlier period. Among these efforts one should 
include Dr. Wei-kuo Lee’s Tibet in Modern World Politics (1774-1922) (Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, New York, 1931), which contains a good collection of informa- 
tion but tends to project modern problems back to the 18th century. The 
historical section is weakened by the failure to consult the official dynastic 
histories and their mass of data, Dr. Lee also traces the gradual encroachments 
by the British in-“Ying-kuo chin-lteh Hsi-tsang chih hsia-tuan” [The be- 
ginning of British exploitation in Tibet], Quarterly Review of the Sun Yat-sen 
Institute for the Advancement of Culture and Education, Vol. 2, pp. 228-41 
(1935). 

Several notches below Dr. Lee’s doctoral dissertation is Lai Tze-sheng’s Le 
problème thibétain (Pedone, Paris, 1941). Dr. Lai’s work deals primarily with 
Tibet’s relations with Britain, although there is a small section on Tsarist 
Russia and Japan. The author’s thesis seems to be that the Tibetans are really 
Chinese plus a little extra, and that there is no room for argument as to the 
relationship of Tibet to China: Tibet is just part of the one big family. Lai’s 


-work is marred also by an exceedingly poor collection of Western bibliographic 


sources. Britain’s role in Tibet receives more scathing words from Taraknath 
Das in British Expansion in Tibet (Calcutta,-1929) and from D. Ferestanoy in 
his ‘“Angliiskii imperializm v Tibete” [English Imperialism in Tibet], Zaru- 
bezhnom Vostoke, 2, 7 (1934), pp. 70-80. A somewhat calmer but decidedly 
sketchy treatment is to be found in E. T. Williams’ Tibet and Her Neighbors 


(Univ. of California Press, Berkeley, 1937). 


Perhaps one of the most useful sources on the’ controversy between China, 
Britain, and Tibet after the Manchu period is The Boundary Question hetrween 


China and Tibet. A Valuable Record of the Tripartite Conference between China,. 


Britain and Tibet, Held.in India, 1918-14, by “A Pekinese” (Peking, 1940). 
This little book consists of translations of the official papers presented at the 
Delhi (January 12, 1914) and Simla (April 22 and 27, and July 3, 1914) con- 
ferences.. They include the claims of the Tibetan plenipotentiary, the Chinese 
counterclaims, the British proposals, and the general proceedings of the con- 
ferences. The book marked the first airing of the actual claims and counter- 
claims and of the evidence produced in support of each side. The papers are 


valuable also in that they demonstrate the close records kept by the Lhasa _` 


government of its claims for authority. Although it is not specifically stated, 


one can assume that the texts presented are those of the official translations - 


checked by the officials involved, and not retranslations. 

A Chinese portrayal of the two flights of the Thirteenth Dalai Lama, the 
first to China to escape the British under Younghusband and the second to 
India to escape the Chinese, Wu Feng-p’ei’s “Ch’ing-chi Ta-lai la-ma ch'u- 


-wang shih-chi k'ao” [A historical study of the flights of the Dalai Lama in the 


Py 


Ch’ing period], Chung-te hsueh chth, 5 (1943), pp. 310-45, has been translated . 


by Mr. Perry Chang of the Inner Asia Project for the Human Relations Area 


y. 
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Files, Inc. Further insight into the character of the late Dalai—the first since 


. the famous Fifth Dalai to assume effective temporal control—is afforded -by 


an article which, on the surface, has little political’ significance. This is René 
Nebesky-W ojkowitz’s “Das tibetische Staatsorakel,” Archiv für Volkerkunde, 
3 (1948) pp. 136-55. In the course ‘of discussing the historic role of the oracle 
in state affairs, the author reveals the transfer of the oracle from one important 
monastery to another by the late Dalai, an act which called for an extremely 
powerful hold over the many factions within and ‘without the ecclesiastic 
organization. 

From the early days of the Chinese Republic until tie death of the Thir- 
teenth Dalai Lama, the Lhasa government had a heyday of relative independ- 
ence (if we ignore the British mission). With his death this independence again 
tottered. According to A. J. Hopkinson, last British Political Officer of Sikkim, 
in his “The Position of Tibet,” Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society, Vol. 
37, pp. 221-389 (1950) and H. E. Richardson, head of the last British Mission to 
Lhasa, in his “The State of Tibet,” Ibid., Vol. 38, pp. 112-22 (1951), the 
Chinese delegation; which officially came only to honor the dead Dalai, stayed | 
for over a decade and definitely wore out its welcome. 

The recent events in Tibet, including the “triumphal” return of the young 
Panchen Lama with his escort of Chinese Communist troops, mark a con- ` 
tinuum with the Tibetan policies of the Kuomintang and Manchu governments. 
These events are much too current to have produced studies with any real 
perspective, but there has been a veritable rash of articles, including the two 
last-mentioned British pieces..On the other side of the fence is Dr. André 
Migot’s “Les lamas souverains du Tibet,” France-Asie, Vol. 66-67, pp. 549-62 


` (1951); VoL 68, pp. 684-96 (1952). While primarily a slight treatment of the 


succession of Dalai and Panchen Lamas up to 1952, this article is interesting for 
its attempt to prove the “co-sovereignty”’ of the two incarnations, the right of 
the Chinese Communists to take over, and the liberality which-they have ex- 
hibited. Like the Chinese, Migot feels that Tibet’s role as a Chinese dependency 
began in the Yuan Dynasty under Kublai Khan and has continued ever since. 

With the establishment of the Republic of India, India fell heir to Britain’s 
interests in Tibet. Both Hopkinson and Richardson served the new nation in 
their old posts, the former from Sikkim to Gyantze, the latter at Lhasa. As we 
know, what India inherited here' was hardly a peaceful legacy. The India - 
News Bulletin, Nov. 14, 1950, contains the text of the notes exchanged between 
the Peiping and New Delhi governments on the annexation of Tibet. A. C. 
Banerjee, in his The Problem of Tibet (Uttarayan Monographs on Current 
Affairs, #11, Calcutta, 1951), a pamphlet intended for popular circulation, 
traces Tibet’s foreign relations up to 1950 and presents the opinion of a strong 
Indian faction on India’s rights in Tibet and the position that India should take 
with China to maintain these rights. A more recent article on India’s relations 
with China and the Tibetan situation ‘is Dr. Shao Chuan Leng’s “India and 


. China,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 21, pp. 73-78 (May 21, 1952). 


Tibetan Culture. Before concluding this survey, it seems advisable to mention 
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a few of the works which tell something about the people and the economy of 
the area.” Two useful introductions to Tibetan culture in general are to be 
found in An Introduction to Tibetan culiure, by Cheng Te-k’un and D. M. 
Sullivan (West China Union, Guidebook #6, pp. 1—40), and the Catalog of the 
Tibetan Collection and Other Lamatst Articles, published as several pamphlets 
(1950—) by the Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey. While both of these 
works are concerned with their respective museum exhibits of Tibetan material 
culture, the former also presents a concise account of Tibetan society, and the 
latter deals with different aspects of Tibetan culture in each of its numbers. 
To these might be added Robert Bleichsteiner’s Die gelbe Kirche (Josef Belf, 
Vienna, 1934), with a French version entitled L'Eglise Jaune, translated by 
Jaques Marty (Paris, 1937). Bleichsteiner’s work is useful for its description 
of paraphernalia and practices of the Yellow Sect of lamaism, and in general 
surpasses L. A. Waddell’s classic, The B ism of Tibet or Lamaism (London, 
1895). Whereas Waddell was perforce restiicted largely to material from the 
lamaism of Sikkim, which is not of the Yellow Sect, Bleichsteiner was able to 
discuss directly the official sect of Tibet and Mongolia. 

A Chinese anthropologist who has published widely in English, Li An-che, 
has written a number of articles examining the different lamaist sects from 
the viewpoint of a social scientist. Included among these, and useful as aids 
through the maze of sects and cult practices, are “Tibetan religion,” in For- 
gotten Religions, edited by Vergilius Ferm (Philosophical Library, New York, 
1950), pp. 251-71; “The Bkah-brgyud sect of lamaism,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, Vol. 69, pp. 51-59 (1949); “The Sakya sect of Lamaism,”’ 
Journal of the West China Border Research Society, Vol. 16, series A (1945), pp. 
72-87; ‘“Rnin-ma-pa: the early form of lamaism,” Journal Royal Asiatic 
Society (1948) pp. 142-63; and “Bon: the magico-religious belief of the Tibetan- 
speaking peoples,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 4, pp. 31-43 
(1948). The same author deals with the ubiquitous Tibetan monastery in “A 
Lamasery in outline,” Journal of the West China Border Research Society, Vol. 
14, Series A (1942), pp. 35-68. 

One of the most distinctive features of Lamaism is the system of reincarna- 
tion and the “Living Buddhas,” from the Dalai and Panchen Lamas down to 
a host of minor incarnations. The methods employed in finding, recognizing, 
and training these incarnate Buddhas, and their roles in Tibetan life, are dis- 
cussed by Professor Li-Yu-i in ‘“Hsi-tsang ti huo-Fo” [The Living Buddhas 
of Tibet’’], Yenching Journal of the Social Sciences, Vol. 1, pp. 117-31 (1948). 
This very useful article has been translated for the Human Relations Area Files, 
Inc., by Mr. Perry Chang of the Inner Asia Project at Washington. ` 


7 In view of the frequent discussion about differences betwéen “Asiatic” and “Western” 
minds, it is not inappropriate to mention Dr. Giuseppe Tucci’s “Teoria e pratica del 
mandala con particolare riguardo alla moderna psicologia del profondo,” Psiche e con- 
sienza, Vol. 12 (1949). In this intriguing article, Dr. Tucci examines one of the most 
esoteric aspects of Tibetan religion, i.e., its cosmology and the methods employed to 
achieve “oneness” with the universe, in terms of the Jungian school of psychology. 
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Regional Studies. While little has been done on Central Tibet by the social 
scientist, several excellent studies have appeared for particular regions, especi- 
ally for eastern Tibet and the Sino-Tibetan borders. In this category falls 
Robert Brainerd Ekvall’s Cultural Relations on the Kansu-Tibetan Border 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939). This is a social anthropological 
study of the interrelations of Chinese, Moslem, nomadic, and sedentary 
Tibetans in the modern period. A detailed study of the nomadic population of 
this area is Matthias Hermanns’ Die Nomaden von Tibet. Die soztal-wirtschaft- 
lichen Grundlagen der Hirten-Kulturen in Amdo und von Innerasien. Ursprung 
und Entwicklung der Viehzucht (Vienna, 1949), which appeared originally as 
Dr. Hermann’s doctoral dissertation under the title, Die Amdo-pa Grosstibeter ; 
die soztal-wirtschaftlichen Grundlagen der Htrtenkulturen Innerastens (Freiburg, 
1948). This is a major contribution to the studies of nomadism. Also dealing 
with the nomad population of this area is Yu Hsian-wen’s Report on the Social 
Conditions of the Nomad Population tn the: Tibetan area of Northwest China (in 
Chinese) (Commercial Press, Shanghai, 1947). A more specialized study for this 
same Kansu-Ch’inghai region is the work by Li Yü Shih-yt, wife of Dr. Li 
An-che. In “Tibetan Folk-law,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1950), pp. 
127-48, the author draws upon her four years of field experience in the area. In 
addition to the data on folk-law, a Manchu court edict of 1733 A.D., “Rules 
of punishment for Tibetans,” is presented. 

For the region south of Amdo, Li An-che has provided a study of the (then) ` 
semi-independent state of Derge, in Hsi-k’ang, in his “Derge:a study of Tibetan 
population,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 3, pp. 279-94. Hsi- 
k’ang Proper has been the scene of quite a few investigations. Among these 
should be included Lin Yueh-hwa’s “Social life of the Tibetans in northern 
Sikang” (in Chinese), Comet Monthly, Vol. 1, #1-5 (1945), and Jen Nai- 
ch’iang’s Hsi-k’ang t’u-ching [Pictures from Hsi-k’ang], 2 vols. (Nanking, 1933). 
The first volume deals with Hsi-k’ang geography and the second with the peo- 
ple. A valuable socio-economic study of this area is Ch’en Han-seng’s “Frontier 
land systems in southernmost China. A comparative study of agrarian prob- 
lems and social organization among the Pai-Yi people of Yunnan and the 
~ Kamba people of Sikang” (International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, New York, 1949, mimeographed). 

For the Ladakh region, the Relazioni scientifiche della spedizione Filippi nell’ 
Himalaya, Caracorum et Turchestan Cinese (19138-1914), 15 vols. (Bologna, 
1932-34), written by various members of the expedition, presents a very 
thorough picture. Perhaps of most pertinence is the volume (VIII) by Giotto 
Dainelli, Le condizioni della Genti, which utilizes official reports of the local 
government and other documentary sources. The bibliographic appendix is 
very useful. 


- 
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Politice and the Constitution in the History of the Untted States. By Wurum W. 
' Crossxny. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1953. 2 vols. Pp. xi, 
= 708; viii, 709-1410. $20.00 a set.) 


Surely every adult student of the social sciences has, at some time in his 
career, improved a few shining hours by pondering what might be called the 
anatomy of achievement. What qualities lift a scholarly enterprise to the level 
of a “major contribution”? What distinguishes the significant from the routine? 
In which direction do the frontiers lie, and what sort of striving will push them 
further? These speculative concerns may indeed die early and be forgotten, like 
‘: other.long, youthful thoughts of graduate school days. An endless prospect of 
classroom preparations and bluebooks and mortgage payments may jade the 
questioning spirit; or—better perhaps—a personally sufficient answer may be 
found somewhere near the foot of the mountain and Olympia proper may be 
left thereafter to its own devices. But each time a book is hailed, even by its 
publishers, as a “bombshell” which “remakes history,” memories will stir. And 
` if the book, when read, appears to present a challenge remotely justifying the 
easy encomiums of those who set its type, the old queries may come trooping 
back.’ 

One of these queries in particular is compellingly brought to'mind by an ex- 
amination of Mr. Crosskey’s massive work. Put succintly, it comes to this: is 
overstatement a scholarly virtue? To be somewhat more explicit, are signifi- 


cant heights in the social sciences usually achieved most readily by those who < 


adopt an extreme position and dogmatically insist upon its complete validity; 
who ride a point of-view to its-utmost conclusion, damning all exceptions and 


uncertainties? The suggestion is not, of course, that boldness and dogmatism ` 
alone can make a mediocre work important, but that the books that change - 


our minds tend to be distinguished by these qualities among others.. Certainly 
there is some ground for believing that this is so. Veblen and Beard, for exam- 
ple, would stand high in any pantheon of twentieth-century masters selected 
by a consensus of scholarly opinion. Yet Veblen tortured his material unmerci- 
fully and sometimes slipped into arrant absurdity in order to draw all phenom- 
ena within his construct; and Beard, though a latter-day penitent, in his 
early works gave his followers little reason to believe that he regarded the 
“economic interpretation” as less than All. Like instances could be cited at 
length from amongst greater and lesser thinkers in-the history of social analysis. 
These men made their points powerful by overstating them. Would Veblen 
~ have' fallen with the same impact on American thought if he had been willing 
to admit that “pecuniary emulation” was only one among several important 
_ motivations in the behavior of “the leisure clasa”? Would Beard have spawned 
‘whole generations of historians if he had carefully qualified his insight that 
Jeffersonian democracy could be explained in terms of economic interest? In- 
deed they would not; and extremism in the statement and development of a 
position-is therefore at least excusable and ‘quite conceivably essential, assum- 
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ing that the basic insight is at all sound. The overemphasis will be corrected by 
later scholarship, and the solid_residue of social understanding will remain. 
Or so the argument might run. 

The bearing of such reflections on Professor Crosskey’s book should not be 
hard to éstablish. These volumes are so provocative, so daring, and so ably con- 
structed that they merit a fairly extensive even though selective summary, 
and the relevance to the problem posed in the last paragraph will become abun- 
dantly clear as we proceed. 

Stated as compendiously as the breadth of the subject will allow, Mr. Cross- 
key’s thesis is as follows: The framers of the Constitution did not, as is com- 
monly supposed, erect a government in which the important powers were di- 
vided between the states and the nation. Their purpose was to establish a na- 
tional government with plenary authority to perform its tasks unrestricted by ` 
any consideration of ‘states’ rights” or by any implied bias against general and 
unspecified governmental power. Within that system the national executive 
and judiciary were assigned important roles, but Congress was unquestionably 
supreme. This was the view of the new government contemplated not only by 
those who framed it but also by the people as a, whole who ratified the Constitu- 
tion, and by all the early statesmen who talked frankly and knew what they 
were talking about. It is the only view which makes it possible to read the Con- 
stitution from first to last as a logically consistent document, instead of as a 
hodgepodge of discordancies and fictions. This logical interpretation is shown 
beyond question to be the correct one when we read certain key words of the 
Constitution in the light of their eighteenth-century meanings rather than in 
their modern usages. The reasons for the multitude of mis-readings which have 
persisted and proliferated during the past 150 years are largely political, at 
least in the first instance: the plain intention of the framers was perverted by 
the Jeffersonian states’ rights school after 1800 so that Republican principles 
- could triumph in the politics of the nation; and the apostasy was carried on by 
judges who have sometimes erred wilfully and have sometimes been honest 
victims of misapprehensions foisted upon them by the Jeffersonian heretics. 

On the bedrock of this general theme Mr. Crosskey erects a skyscraper of 
argument; most of the major clauses of the Constitution are analyzed with ex- 
haustive care; evidence is drawn from numberless sources; every brick is fitted 
painstakingly into the structure so that no rough edge shows. It is quite im- 
possible to recapitulate this discourse in such a way as to do it justice, but per- 
haps a sketchy treatment of some of the more important matters covered will 
suggest the flavor of the whole. 

The power “to regulate commerce among the several States” was designed, 
says the author, to endow Congress with full control over all the commercial 
affairs of the nation without the slightest concern for the question of their 
‘“nterstate” or “intrastate” character. The word “‘states’”’ was here used in the 
societal sense to signify “the people of the states”; under the authority of the 
clause so construed it was expected that Congress could regulate all trade, in- 
cluding, for example, a private contract between A and B, both residents of 
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Virginia conducting their business there. The establishment of this plenary view 
of the commerce power occupies Mr. Crosskey for some 275 pages, and he’ pur- 
sues his prolix and leisurely course in a manner reminiscent of the novels of 


Anthony Trollope. No point is too small to spend ten pages or so expounding it, ~ 


no stone is unturned, no sparrow falls unheeded. Pelion is piled on Ossa again 
and again. The net result is an absolutely staggering mass of evidence, much of 
which seems to support his interpretation, some of which may be consistent 
with his interpretation, and some of which flatly contradicts his interpretation 
and must be disposed of by elaborate argument. The author gives no ground; 
not a scintilla of evidence suggesting that some early statesman might have 
honestly cherished a contrary or @ variant understanding of the clause is al- 
lowed to stand. 

The “imports and exports,” ‘ea Gost facto,” and “contracts” clauses have 
also been completely perverted in post-ratification history. The purpose of the 
first was to restrain imposts or duties on commerce between states as well as on 
foreign commerce; the modern courts are forced to resort to the clumsy and un- 
founded fiction that the commerce clause of its own force restrains state action 
in order to accomplish that result. The ex post facto clauses were meant to pro- 
hibit all retrospective laws, either civil or criminal; and the contract clause was 
designed to prevent the states from impairing contracts, either retrospectively 
.or prospectively. Since this interpretation of the contract clause would suggest 
that the states were practically helpless to pass Jaws at all on the subject of 
contracts, it follows, says Mr. Crosskey, that the power to legislate prospec- 
tively on the contracts field must have been delegated to Congress; thus he 
further corroborates the broad view of the commerce power already advanced. 
‘As with so many of the book’s arguments, it is hard to emerge from this: dis- 
cussion without a feeling that the interpretation advanced is a plausible one. 
But the author is content with no such partial victory: he must insist that 
“there can be no doubt whatever” (p. 359) that these were the intended con- 
structions. He will admit of no possibility that some of the words used in the 
Constitution may have lacked the certainty of intention that he finds in them 
and-that the reasoning he employs may not have occurred to the framers. 
Since that reasoning has been advanced by no one-except Mr. Crosskey in 150 

- years, it might seem just within the range of credence that the framers missed it 
as well. But there is no room for such an assumption in the edifice of absolute 
logic that is here constructed. 

The restatement of the commerce clause and related provisions by no means 
completes the author’s massacre of traditional federalist presuppositions. The 

` Fathers, he tells us, also intended that Congress should have “general legisla- 
tive power” enabling it to do the jobs that a sovereign nation might be called 
upon to do, without troubling itself, with the question of specific delegation. 
The Preamble, which has been regarded as legally nugatory by orthodox judges, 
was meant to vest Congress with authority to take the action necessary to 
achieve the preambular objects, resolving any doubts and ambiguities that 
might be found in the Constitution proper. This becomes plain when we realize 
that under prevailing eighteenth-century principles of draftsmanship it was 
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assumed that a general statement of purposes would endow the government 
concerned with full authority to accomplish those purposes, unless “strong 
words” in the body of the document qualified that authority. It is not merely 
possible that the Preamble was added to the Constitution with this end in 
mind; it is a “manifest certainty” (p. 375). In case there should remain any 
doubt, however, the intent of the framers to lodge general legislative power in 
Congress is further attested by the “necessary and proper” clause which, prop- 
erly understood, re-emphasizes Congress’ authority to carry out the preambu- 
lar objects, and by the “general welfare” clause which in Mr. Crosskey’s view 
clearly grants Congress the right to legislate at large for the welfare of the na- 
` tion as a whole. 

Finally, if there is still doubt in the mind of some almost pathologically skep- 
tical reader, the judicial article of the Constitution contains more “oblique in- 
ternal evidence” to support the plenary view of: congressional power. For Ar-. 
ticle ITI, correctly read, vests the Supreme Court with the right of final decision 
“against the state courts as well as the national courts, and with respect, not 
only to questions of national constitutional statutory, and treaty law, but with 
’ respect to questions of state law and Common Law, as well” (p. 658). And since - 
“Congress, like any other sovereign legislature, was authorized to make a com- 
plete set of ‘rules of decision’ for the guidance of its own courts” (p. 670), it 
follows that Congress was indirectly recognized, in Article III, as possessing “a 
complete and general legislative power” (p. 673). 

The uninitiated might protest that the careful enumeration of congressional 
powers in Article I has always been thought to preclude the exercise of powers 
not listed and that the enumeration would have been pointless if the national 
legislature was assumed already to possess these powers and many more. But 
the author has an answer for that as he has indeed for most of the objections 
that come to mind when his thesis is first broached. In most instances, the 
specific powers were enumerated so as to indicate that they were vested in 
Congress and not in the executive; in other instances the point was to express 
special limitations on federal power (e.g., the uniformity requirement for 
naturalization statutes) or to maké it indubitably clear that Congress possessed 
certain authority as against the states (e.g., the taxing power). 

As for the Tenth Amendment, that supposed charter of states’ rights, it does 
not in any way belie the ultranationalistic interpretation of Congress’ powers; 
it was admitted even by Madison to be merely declaratory of a state of affairs 
that already existed; and that state of affairs was the unitary governmental 
system described in these volumes. The word “delegated” in the amendment 
does not mean “vested”; it means “vested exclusively,” i.e., precluding the 
states from exercising a concurrent power over the subject; and “reserved” does 
not mean “retained” but is used to import that the powers in question were 
‘“new-created’’ and dependent for their existence entirely upon the Constitu- 
tion. By this interpretation the amendment, far from asserting states’ rights 
as against the national government’s general power, is seen as confirming the 
view of national authority already‘advanced. 

The foregoing construction of the Constitution (described quite properly by 
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- the publishers as “arresting’”’) has been, the author argues, whittled away un- 
pardonably by judicial construction which has been not only perverse but 
suicidal as well. The Supreme Court was meant to be a supreme judicial body 
in the full sense described above, but in a curious spirit of self-destruction it has 
abdicated its control over state courts; it has ignored the plain fact that the 
Constitution contemplated a national common law (Erie Ratlway v. Tompkins 
was “one of the most grossly unconstitutional governmental acts in the nation’s 
entire history” [p. 916]); and “the Supreme Court of today .. . is without any 
conception at all of its own truly intended function as the supreme and general 
juridical head of the country” (p. 938). Moreover, the original limitations on 
the. states, such as the contracts clause and the full faith and credit clause, 

- have- been systematically nullified, and the Bill of Rights, which was meant, 

_except for the First Amendment and a part of the Seventh, to limit all govern- 
ments (Barron v. Baltimore was “without any warrant at all” [p. 1056]) has 
been held inapplicable to the states. Lastly, the Fourteenth Amendment, which 

` was designed to prevent the states from impairing the freedoms listed in the 
first eight amendments, has been distorted and tortured beyond all recognition. 

- Meantime, in a perfect orgy of perversity, the Supreme Court has, without 
justification, claimed an authority that was not contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion—the power of judicial review over acts of Congress. The result of these 
travesties has been a fictional Constitution without the slightest resemblance 
to the original model, ill-adapted to the necessities of modern government and 
productive of endless gratuitous encumbrances for both government and the 
individual. : 

Such then is the “true meaning” of the Constitution as Mr. Crosskey sees it, 
and such is the melancholy fate that has befallen the document as a result of 
politically inspired misinterpretations. A full-scale critique of this startling 
exegesis should be, one suspects, the work not of weeks but of years. The dis- 
cussion is so intricately woven, the sources examined and the constitutional 
points covered are so numerous, that a definitive evaluation must probably be 
arrived at cumulatively as the author’s data are carefully re-explored and his 
arguments scrupulously traced and weighed. That the book probably merits 
such respectful attention is a measure of its achievement, considering the radi- 
cal unorthodoxy of the views propounded. No summary can provide more than 
an inkling of the volumes’ qualities. The scholarship imbedded in these pages 
-is nothing less than prodigious. The architecture of the analysis built, on the 
original conception is genuinely impressive: it required not only a patient spirit 
but a creative intellect to fashion this monument of the scholar’s art. Individ- 
ually the arguments presented are often disarmingly ingenious (witness, for 

_example, the reasoning in Chapter 30 which neatly turns upside down the old 
contention that the deliberate omission of the amendment specifically limiting 
the states proves that the Bill of Rights applies only to the national govern- 
ment); but beyond that they sometimes reveal a magisterial logical power which 

- is exciting to behold. The style, though sometimes involved and prolix, is usu- 
ally extremely effective, being infused throughout with the vitality and fire 


# 
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that a polemical intent so frequently engenders. Indignation and complete 
self-certainty may nettle the reader, but they may also bring a discussion alive. 
Forewarned by the author’s thesis, one comes to these volumes prepared to 
scoff, but remains to praise. 

Yet admiration should not be overdone, should not obscure the very serious 
questions that persist after all credit is given for a remarkable tour de force. 
In order to maintain his position, it is essential for Mr. Crosskey to call James 
Madison a liar, since in his journal of the Convention and elsewhere Madison 
is on record with a variant account of the Constitution’s intent. And even if 
this harsh view of the heretofore-supposed father of the Constitution be ac- 
ceptable to the reader, he may still grow impatient with the author’s steady 
insistence that all early writers who found states’ rights in the Constitution 
were deliberately mendacious, while all who expounded the Crosskey view were 
plainly sincere. The evidence of a states’ rights intention which has tradition- 
ally been thought to exist in the antecedents of the Constitution and in the 
ratification controversy is here treated very sketchily, and full discussion is 
postponed until a later day when the remaining volumes in Mr. Crosskey’s 
treatise are to be brought forth. Surely the author cannot be criticized for hav- ° 
ing produced only 1175 textual pages in this installment, and it is easy to believe 
that he is loading heavy artillery for the next stage of the campaign. But there 
is no denying that his postponement of these matters gets him out of several 
tight spots and therefore leaves important doubts in the reader’s mind; and it 
would seem that some of the lengthy argumentation in these volumes could 
have been compressed to make room for this rather significant issue. Nor, dis- 
regarding such historical omissions, is the author’s logic always quite so air- 
tight and inevitable as he claims. If the commerce power was meant to be all- 
inclusive, it is hard to see why the intent was not expressed by simple phrase 
“to regulate commerce,” with no qualifying language at all. If the ex post facto 
clause was designed to prohibit all retrospective laws, it is strange that the 
same sentence prohibits the retrospective impairment of contracts, especially 
since Mr. Crosskey constantly insists that nothing in the Constitution is to be 
taken as accidental or superfluous. And if the Fourteenth Amendment was 
meant to incorporate the Bill of Rights, it is odd—again in terms of the author’s 
premise of strict logic—that the framers did not simply say so. This is not to 
deny that the author may be right about his interpretations, especially of the 
latter two clauses. But it is to deny that his conclusions as to intent are as in- 
disputably evident on logical grounds as he proclaims. 

For the trouble is that he does so proclaim them, and we are thus brought 
back to the question posed at the outset of this review. It is no news to the 
student of constitutional history that many phrases of the Constitution bear a 
tenuous relation to their judicial glosses of later years. Until now it has seemed 
reasonable to assume that some of these cloudy clauses may have had a specific 
aim which scholarship can discover, but that the ambiguity of others is to be 
explained partly in terms of a conscious intent to keep the meaning vague and 
leave the full definition to history and partly on the ground of imperfect drafts- 
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_ manship. Now we are told, however, not only that every phrase has a precise 
and discoverable meaning, but that there can be no doubt whatever what those 
meanings are. The procrustean project is carried through with almost. incred- 
ible singleness of purpose. But its uncompromising premises compel the author 


. to promise more than he can possibly deliver and, worse, to insist that he has’ 


accomplished what he patently has not. The plausible interpretation must be- 


come the likely, and the likely must become the certain, to satisfy the self- _ 


imposed requirements of the enterprise. Every piece in the puzzle must be fit- 
ted snugly to every other, no matter what the strain. The framers must emerge 


as an assembly of supermen as rigorously logical as the judges after 1820 were _ 


fatuously irrational. 

The question is whether such an approach is the right approach for this 
momentous undertaking, whether the understanding of history is best for- 
warded by these methods. Suppose, for example, that the author-had adopted 
the premise that the document of 1787 was more nationalistic than has usually 
been believed without, however, assuming that it vested the national govern- 


ment with-such a super-abundance of plenary power. Suppose he had admitted: 


’ that some ambiguities ` defy analysis and that his interpretation of others, 
. while plausible, might here and there be less than certain. Suppose he had ar- 
gued that his interpretation explained much, but not necessarily all, and had 
poured the resources of his fine scholarship and impressive intellect into a de- 


fense of this more moderate claim. Would the cause of knowledge have been 


better or worse served? If the argument advanced in the second paragraph of 
this review is valid, then the answer is “worse” ; but I-beg leave to doubt it. The 
overstatement of a position may sometimes lead to the discovery of truth; but 
it is more likely, I believe, to compound error. If the position is brilliantly and 
powerfully set forth, as this one undoubtedly is, its overstatement tends to pro- 
duce a polarization of hostile camps which war while the truth lies neglected on a 
no man’s land between. It may well be questioned whether the misconceptions 
fostered by the dogged economic interpretation of American history flowing 
from Beard were counterbalanced by the insights so inspired. And it may well 
“ be felt that the decades spent flinging claims and counterclaims, postponed 
rather than hastened a full-dimensional analysis. Oscillation between untenable 
extremes is a peculiarly unlikely way to advance comprehension, however de- 
lightfully it may simplify the student’s task. Mr. Crosskey’s book with all its 
qualities seems celauipied to generate just such an unhappy movement. 
Roszrr G. McCrosxay. 
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Professor Northrop being a philosopher and jurist of distinction, his views on 


` the problems of international life should be considered with respect. His: pres- 
- ent work is an attempt to discover a true basis for the determination of foreign 


policy. He dismisses national self-interest as a guide. There must be a new 
science of international relations. First “the character of at least the major 
individual nations must be determined,” and then “a theory of the way to re- 
late the nations can be attempted.” Professor Northrop here discerns an anal- 
ogy with the science of chemistry, in that “an objective sympathetic descrip- 
tion and understanding of all the different kinds of chemical materials in the 
universe is obviously necessary for a chemical science,” and “the same is true 
for any sciénce of international relations which can pretend to be accurate.” 
There is something rather alarming in such an analogy between one of the 
exact sciences and the new and not yet fully-established “sciences of cultural 
sociology, cultural anthropology and the philosophy of culture.” 

The first half of the book is devoted mainly to a description of the sultans of 
the leading Asian countries. Following such authorities as Ehrlich and Sorokin, 
the author explains that “the normative inner order” of a given society is to be 
scientifically determined by the “meanings of philosophy held in common by - 
the leaders and majority of its people.” Once the normative inner order of each 
nation is specified, “then the relations between the different nations can be 
given with similar objectivity.” He continues: “To achieve therefore a trust- ` 
worthy guide for international policy in the contemporary world we shall need 
to do three things. First the normative inner order of beliefs and habits, which 
is the living law of each nation or cultural group in the world, must be specified. 
Second the relation between the normative ideology of each-nation or cultural 
group and that [those?] of all other nations and cultural groups must be de- 
termined. ... Having specified the normative living law of each individual 
nation or cultural group and having specified also the respective relations be- 
tween the diverse national normative inner orders, the third task will be that 
of framing foreign policy and international law in the light of international liv- 
ing principles. Provided this is done, Ehrlich’s criterion assures us that the re- 
sults will be effective.” 

This piece of lawyer’s prose, at first sight almost Euclidean in its logic, is 
really of a deceptive simplicity. But it will not deceive the cautious reader, who 
will ask himself whether it is anything more than a labored way of saying 
that to secure harmony between nations all you need is to know their essential 
characteristics and to harmonize them. Dr. Northrop would no doubt reply 
that hitherto we have thought only in terms of our own cultures and have not 
made an effort to understand other cultures. It is true that statesmen have not 
as a rule looked for scientific methods of determination. They have preferred 
empiric judgments, and though it may be argued that this is what accounts for 
the perils of international life we have no proof. Furthermore, the “inner 
orders” assumed in Dr. Northrop’s analysis are surely not stable and uniform 
throughout any one nation. Nothing indeed is more patent than the rapid rate 
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at which cultures are changing and the diversity of “normative inner orders” 
within single national groups. One of the greatest obstacles to international 
harmony today is perhaps the rapidity of change—social, economic, and ideo- 
logical—in modern Asia. Dr. Northrop is of course aware of this difficulty, 
and points out that “normative principles must be kept continuously in contact 
with concrete facts.” For this purpose he proceeds to analyze the main Asian 
and Western cultures in a dozen chapters. In these there is much of value—in 
their obiter dicta rather than in their train of reasoning; and the reviewer's 
task would be easy and pleasant if he could stop at quoting passages which he 
has found interesting or instructive. But since the author’s thesis depends upon 
the validity of his method, some critical examination of his arguments is nec- 
essary. 
For reasons of space it must suffice to take, as an example, his treatment of 
the broad differences between Asian and Western cultures. He begins with a 
discussion of “Gandhi’s way to peace,” and distinguishes a purely Asian “‘tech- 
nique of peace,” which is (he says) the ancient Bhagavadgita Hinduism with 
the ancient Aryan contribution of caste, property, and legal codes left out. It is 
- a dependence upon a kind of Buddhist-Gita “middle way,” attained by foster- ` 
ing “the all-embracing intuitively felt formlessness common to all men and 

_ things.” This technique of peace, he affirms, is not peculiar to Gandhi’s India. 
It is the way of early Confucian China and of Buddhist Ceylon. “It is the spirit- 
ual source of the unity of the non-Aryan, non-western, Buddhist-Gita, Taoist, 
Confucian Asia.” - 

Really this gallimaufry is difficult to swallow. Everybody knows that there 
are very great differences, even stark contradictions, between Asian cultures in 
general and Western cultures in general. But such a loose assumption as that 
just quoted is not the kind of thing we expect from a prominent scholar. Nor is 
it given any support by the dictum “Asia is One,” which was an item of deliber- 
ate Pan-Asian political propaganda in a work by Okakura Kakuzo (not “Ka- 
kasu”), with a preface not, as stated, by the “Hindu Swami Nevedita,” but by 
an Englishwoman, Sister Nivedita. 

Asian unity, insofar as it exists, is not a cultural unity. Asians are united 
only in not being Western. For the present there is a certain unanimity among 
Asian peoples in their attitude to the West, but even that is a concomitant of 
political nationalism, and not of identity of thought and feeling about life and 
society. The cultural differences among them are greater than those that sepa- 
rate Western cultures, which for the most part are rooted in the same soil. 

In his chapter entitled “Asian Resurgence and Western Ways,” the author 
discusses the difficulty of combining “a resurgent Asian culture with Western 
political and economic ways.” This is an important question, and Dr. Northrop 
properly attempts to throw light upon it by discovering some general principle 
which will account for the “basic contrast” between the two ways of thought. 
He takes for examination the failure of Chiang Kai-shek to establish a viable 
modern state. Relying largely upon the writings of Chiang Monlin, he concludes 
that it was due to a fundamental incompatibility between the “Asian way of 
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knowing nature,” which is intuitive, and the Western way, which is intellectual. 
Chiang Monlin talks of knowledge which is the fruit of “naive observation,” 
something given by immediate personal experience; and Dr. Northrop adopts 
this terminology, while emphasizing the Western dependence upon deductively 
formulated abstract theory. 

Obviously there is some truth in these statements, but it is very doubtful 
whether they furnish a satisfactory explanation of the predominance of science 
and technology in the Western world. It seems to be the fashion nowadays to 
make this hard and fast distinction between West and East. But it is a danger- 
ous kind of generalization. Historically it is difficult to defend, since Chinese 
thought, as shown by the early existence of a great store of knowledge depend- 
ent upon exact observation and deduction, can by no means be described as 
merely intuitive and unsystematic. It is true that, despite ‘really important 
technological achievements, Chinese theory and practice remained at an em- 
pirical level and did not develop into the modern science of post-Renaissance 
Europe. What the inhibiting factors were is not certain, but it is probable that 
they resided in the organization of Chinese society. It might be objected that _ 
the organization of Chinese society depended upon the Chinese habit of mind; 
but that is too simple. Neither environment nor habit is constant, nor do they 
bear to one another a pure relation of cause and effect. 

Despite its shortcomings, which include a heavy and at ‘ied barely intelli- 
gible style, Dr. Northrop’s book deserves careful attention. He wants the things 
that all good, sensible men want, and he has devoted much thought and labor 
to his subject. But he cannot be said to have found a useful prescription for the 
taming of the nations. His argument breaks down because of the doubtful 
nature of his premises. Candor also compels the observation that his judgment 
falls under suspicion in the light of such lapses as his reproachful references to 
Mr. Toynbee, whose view of world history may be mistaken, but who is the 
last person one should. accuse of professing the “ethics of power.” Like all 
thoughtful men, Mr. Toynbee recognizes the grim reality of power as a factor 
` in world politics. He does not like it any more than Dr. Northrop does, but he 
is aware that it is an important element in human affairs, probably more im- 
portant and more decisive than those “normative inner orders” that Dr. North- 
rop so sedulously defines and classifies. 

Covering less ground than Dr. Northrop’s copious work, Mr. Toynbee’s 
small book, The World and the West, is a precise and unpretentious piece of his- 
torical analysis. Its six short chapters (based upon lectures) trace the relation- 
ship between the West and other parts of the world. He asks the Western reader 
to step out of his native Western skin and look at the encounter between “the 
World” and “the West” through the eyes of the “great non-Western majority 
of mankind.” Different though the non-Western peoples may be from one an- 
other, he will hear them all giving him the same answer. “The West, they will 
tell him, has been the arch aggressor of modern times, and each will have their 
own experience of Western aggression to bring up against him. The Russians 
will remind him that their country has been invaded by Western armies over- 
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land in 1941, 1915, 1812, 1709. and 1610. The peoples of Africa and Asia will 


remind him that Western missionaries and traders and soldiers have been eau 


ing into their countries from the coasts since the 15th century.” y 
Mr. Toynbee then. recounts in fuller ‘detail the Russian experience, and 
points out that Peter the Great is the archetype of the “‘westernizing’’ reformer 
‘who has in the last two or three centuries saved the world from falling entirely 
under Western domination by forcing the world to train itself to resist’ aggres- 
sion by Western weapons. Islam and the West, India and the West, the Far 
East and the West are treated in subsequent chapters, and the story is rounded 
off by an examination of the pains and hazards that have everrwhere attended 
_ the introduction of Western ideas and methods into Eastern societies. It is be- 
cause he is aware of these difficulties that Dr’ Northrop searches for some means 
of reconciling disparate cultures. But to judge from the recent past the world is 
not seeking reconciliation with the West. It wants to meet the West on its own 


terms but with the weapons of the West; and a very simple explanation of the 
international tension of toda) is Pat the West, having dominated the world for 


tables. The const of ideologion una a teeta rallying ery to urge on the 
oples, but it isnot the sole o t of the struggle. It is considera- 
tions of power and pride that play the leading part. 





Mr. Toynbee himself does not make this point. He concludes his survey with 
a chapter devoted to speculation. He recalls the historic parallel of the ancient - 


world and its Graeco-Roman rulers. He suggests that, as the rise of new reli- 
gions and the idea of human fraternity were favored in the second century by 
the very weariness of the clash of cultures, so something like the historic dénoue- 
ment of the Graeco-Roman story will perhaps be written into the unfinished 
story of the world’s encounter with the West. It may be so. 
Gzorez B. SANSOM. 
Columbia University. 


Democracy and the Party M ovemeni in Prewar Japan: The Fatlure of the First 
Attempt. By RoBERT A. ScALAPINO. (Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 471. $6.50.) 


With Japan expected to play an increasingly important. aint in the free world’s 
‘fight against Communist aggression, interest in Japanese affairs is mounting. 
Professor Scalapino’s study, which treats comprehensively of the historical 
_development of political parties from their beginnings in the 1870’s to the year 
1932, is a timely contribution to the understanding of Japanese politics. The 
volums is the first of its kind in a Western language involving a rather extensive 
use of Japanese language materials. It is a convincing proof of the fact that for 
American scholars with command of the language, the field of Far Eastern 
politics is an underdeveloped area with rich rewards. 

As regards the thesis of the work, one may well raise the question: Can a 
movement be judged a failure if it css not achieve what it never set: out-to 
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do? Implicit in the title of the volume is the equating of democracy with the 
party movement. In supporting the thesis that “the first attempt at democracy” 
was a failure, Professor Scalapino takes the position that the Japanese party 
movement had democracy as its clear and avowed goal. f 

In origin, growth, and nature, the party movement was an extension of the 
nationalist-royalist movement of the Meiji Restoration of 1868. Although over- 
shadowed by the relentless struggle for power by those who had broken away 
from the ruling oligarchy over issues of national policy, it was a patriotic 
movement. Democracy was never even remotely the goal of any of the party 
leaders, not even Itagaki, the founder of the Liberal party and advocate of 
liberty and popular rights. The political parties and the ruling oligarchy, 
despite their political antipathy, were united in their conviction that the most 
urgent goal was the speedy building up of a strong Japan to insure national 
independence and security. What actually did take place in Japan was modern- 
ization propelled by the “omnipresent force of nationalism, which rushed like 
an angry torrent throughout the whole of Japanese society. ... The fierce 
determination to create unity out of conflict, stability out of tension, and build _ 
a state which could secure recognition and respect was firmly implanted and 
encouraged by every resource at the command of the state” (p. 278). Since 
liberalism was adopted in Japan not in consequence of the convictions, needs, 
or demands of the people, it served as no more than one of the means, like 
many of the borrowings from the West, for convincing the Western powers of 
Japan’s readiness to be treated as an equal. It was a mutation with only the 
form of Western liberalism. It was ever subservient to the state and its aims, 
and completely devoid of elements of individualism or the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. 

The first attempt at democracy was not made until after the surrender in 
1945 under Allied military occupation. But with all the help that has and will 
be given Japan, democracy will be a slow growth at best and will follow a dis- 
tinct course of development because, as the author emphasizes, there was noth- 
ing in modern Japan “which would help to make democratic principles meaning- 
ful to the society and effective” (p. 291) and “Western style democracy is the 
product of an earlier evolution which cannot possibly be duplicated in the mod- 
ern world” (pp. 397-98). 

Despite the forced thesis, Democracy and the Parity Movement in Prewar 
Japan is a slibstantial piece of work reflecting the author’s familiarity with the 
subject matter. ‘The Development of Japanese Capitalism and Its Impact 
on the Party Movement” (Chap. VII) is, in this reviewer's opinion, the most 
substantial and rewarding part of the book and contains a number of valuable 
insights into the nature and development of political parties. An accurate 
knowledge of the workings of the Japanese political system is not possible with- 
out an understanding of the character and development of capitalism. The 
author provides some of this background information. 

The accuracy of some of the assertions will be questioned by students of 
Japanese history: Kita Ikki is termed “the closest approximation to a Western 
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Fascist leader” (p. 354, n. 9); Kaneko Kentaro is described as “‘a leader among 
the oligarchy” (p. 75); and the statement is made that the tenant peasants 
‘had once shared in the honor of all. members of the agrarian class” (p. 102). 
Some slips in translation and transliteration as well as characters occur: hijo 
kikyoku (p. 289) should read hijo jikyoku; kajin hoken seido (p. 407) should be 
kenin hoken seido; naichi is rendered as “home province” (p. 411) instead of` 
“Japan proper”; shizoku is translated as “nobility” (p. 416) instead of “gentry” 
or “samurai class”; sosat is rendered as “officer of supreme council” (p. 416). 
instead of “head,” “leader” or “president”; and Okuda is rendered as Onda 
(p. 412) and Arisugawa given as Sugawa (p. 401). Most of these are minor 
points which do not detract from the value of the work as a whole. A less 
liberal use of Japanese terms throughout the work, however, might have added 
considerably to the comprehension of the nonspecialist reader. 
~ CHITOSHI Yanaaa. 
Yale University. 


The Third Force in China. By Cansun Caana. (New York: Bookman Associ- 
ates. 1952. Pp. 345. $4.50.) 


The Third Force in China is the body of opinion which sincerely strove to 
set up democratic institutions in Republican China, and which still looks upon 
the rival authoritarian systems of Mao Tse-tung and Chiang Kai-shek with 
equal disfavor. Dr. Chang, founder and leader of the Democratic Socialist 
party, is better qualified than any other Chinese statesman to put forward the 
point of view of the Chinese democrats, and has in this book not only traced in 
detail the story of their struggle to liberalize the Nationalist regime, but also, 
by implication, revealed the cause of their failure. 

The'democrats had the support of the educated class in China, and the good- 
will of China’s foreign friends, including General Marshall. But they did not 
have, at any time, the support of armed force or the goodwill of any important 
military commander. Their views were consequently ignored both by Chiang 
Kai-shek and by the Communists. Their political parties were proscribed by the 
Nationalists and their members imprisoned; now they are either “absorbed” 
by the Communist regime, or must operate from exile. The author has con- 
tributed important facts to our knowledge of the crucial years after the war in 
which the Nationalist regime went down in defeat. His own part in the negotia- 
tions which failed to bring Nationalists and Communists to terms reveals very 
clearly the underlying factors which frustrated all such efforts. It was not 
merely the fact that both Nationalist and Communist leaders mutually dis- 
trusted each other and had no common program in which both sides believed; 
it was still more the intractable fact that both parties rested on military power, 
counted their strength in divisions and not in votes, and refused to yield these 
solid bases of support for shadowy constitutional rights. 

The democrats, such as the author himself, constantly sought to create a 
constitution which would operate in a legal democratic way, in the belief that 
such an instrument could control and reduce the tensions between opposed 
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parties. But in fact such a constitutional political life can only flourish after 
the extreme tensions between opposed factions have been settled by military 
force, and the resort to force is no longer equally open to both sides. America 
had to have both her War of Independence and her Civil War before democracy 
could operate successfully; British constitutional politics date from the Revolu- 
tion of 1688—an act of force. Moreover, in these cases one side at least believed 
in and hoped to establish democratic government; in-China neither of the main 
opposing parties had any such belief or any such intention. 

It is natural that Dr. Chang should not always be willing to acknowledge 
these painful facts, and his unwillingness to do so leads him to find an explana- 
tion for China’s present situation in secondary causes. His criticism of American 
postwar policy in China amounts to the charge that the U. S. failed to do in 
China what Britain had done in Greece at much the same period. Britain was ' 

‘able to secure and reestablish constitutional democracy in Greece because she 
had the force available both to defend the government against Communist 
uprisings and to compel the King to restore democratic rule as the price of 
British support. But Greece is small and China is vast; the scale of the neces- 
sary American intervention would have far exceeded the modest forces Britain ` 
employed in Greece, and the transformation of the Nationalist government 
which would have been necessary if popular support was to be won back from 
the Communists would have been indeed profound. It is also very much to be 
doubted whether Chinese patriots of any political persuasion would have rel- 
ished this degree of foreign control and intervention; whether in fact any such 
attempt would not have: played directly into Communist hands by rallying 
national support to their side. 

Dr. Chang regards the Communist’s domination of Manchuria as the key to 
their success and the principal cause of the fall of the Kuomintang. He believes 
that this situation was planned in advance by the Russians and that onlyAmeri- 
can intervention in Manchuria could have frustrated these long prepared 
designs. This ignores too many other factors and oversimplifies the course of 
events in Manchuria, Chiang Kai-shek lost the war mainly because of the failure 
of morale among his armies and the withdrawal of popular support from his 
regime. The decisive battles of the civil war were won and lost inside the 
Wall, not in Manchuria. Moreover, the Russian policy in Manchuria after the 
Japanese surrender was ambiguous. The rapid stripping and ruin of the 
Japanese industrial installations in Manchuria was not the best way of ensuring 
the triumph of the Chinese Communists; it would have been just as easy for 
Russia to hand over Manchuria to them intact. Russia did not at first permit 
the Yenan commanded Communists to enter Manchuria, though she placed 
no obstacles in the way of the local guerrillas seizing Japanese arms dumps. 
Russian policy, like-our own, shows more evidence of hesitation and improvisa- 
tion than of long term cool calculation.. 

Many will hope that Dr. Chang’s estimate of the strength of democratic feel- 
ing in China is correct and that the ultimate future of the Chinese Revolution 
lies in constitutional government, but we should be unwise to expect such a 
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development now or to place any hopes in parties which have once failed. The 


Chinese have no romantic attachment to lost causes and do not seek for res- 


`. torgtions. 
4 : ; C. P. ERA 
Australian National University. . 


A Century of Conflict: Communist Techniques of World Revolution. By Sruran 
T. Possony. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1953. Pp. xx, 439. $7.50.) 


At a time when comfortable illusions about the Soviet Union are again gaining . 


strength in the West, Dr. Possony’s analysis of “the nature of the beast” 
(p.x) is most welcome. He performs a great service in presenting a comprehensive 
and, I believe, essentially correct picture of the “doctrine of conflict manage- 
ment,” the “operational know-how” of communist leaderships. 

Particularly, he shows the high and increasing role attributed to violence, 
and especially war, in the Bolshevik operational code. Both intellectually and 
politically, Dr. Possony’s points in this area are of great importance. 

Finding myself in broad agreement with the author, I shall indicate some of 


‘the special points about which questions might be raised. (Al italics in quotas 


tions are by the reviewer.) 

1. The author does not always conform to scientific method. Thus he ke 
leves that ‘it is worth recording that, according to a most knowledgeable German 
source ‘during the depression years German industry was kept afloat largely 
because it received substantial orders from the Russians,’ especially [sic] gold 
and raw materials” (p. 204). The matter seems to call either for an analysis of 
the relevant German figures for 1929-1932 by Dr. Possony himself, or for a 
quotation from a published analysis by a named reputable economist. Again, 
Dr. Possony seems to be rather certain that he knows the approximate inci- 
dence of various kinds of sanctions imposed in France after the liberation of 
persons alleged to have been “collaborationists.” Yet his certainty is not based 

“on a full study of this contentious and obscure matter either by himself or by 
another reputable scholar. He simply accepts the figures (which of course may 


be true) of one partisan French source, without describing its affiliations or- 


`- examining the various arguments which would affect (favorably or unfavor- 


ably) a scientist’s estimate of its reliability (pp. 288-89). The author accepts - 


(pp. 279-81) in a similar way the genuineness of purported instructions sent by 
the executive committee of the Comintern to the Yugoslav party on May 9, 
1941. (He gives as his sources Stephen Clissold’s Whirlwind and Leigh White’s 
Balkan Caesar.) If there were space, I could give a number of grounds for my 
belief that the document is a gross forgery. Another illustration of this type of 


methodological shortcoming is his arriving at the certainty that a “German- _ 


Bolshevik conspiracy” existed between 1914 and 1918 (pp. 42-48). Given the 
state of the sources, chiefly the so-called Sisson documents, any certainty on 
the matter is probably impossible; to arrive even at the assessment of probabili- 
ties a lengthy critical analysis would have to, be executed, and this the author 
does not attempt. 
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At various points Dr. Possony makes unusual statements for which he offers 
no evidence. Thus.he affirms that the technique of the so-called expropriations 
was “invented” by Stalin (p. 12); that in the fall of 1917, when Lenin from his 
hiding place‘in Finland called for an immediate seizure of power, his “ideas 


` were received skeptically by the comrades at Petrograd who apparently. thought 


that Lenin was willing to risk his followers while hiding in safety himself” 
(p. 60); that, in Bolshevik political tactics, “if simple deception cannot be re- 
lied upon, double deception must be resorted to. One actually must carry out 
what one appears to be doing, on the theory that the enemy will assume that 
one does something else” (pp. 380-81); that “it is within the capabilities of . . . 
Western policy to transform the iron curtain into & straw mat” (p. 422). 

2. While Dr. Possony refers to many details of history which are not objects 
of contention among specialists, his statements are not always correct. He im- 
plies that Maxim Gorky’s role at the Capri school was comparable to Lenin’s 
at Longjumeau (p. 118). He speaks of the “decisive link” as “Stalin’s con- 
cept” (p. 185). He implies that it was the fifth congress of the Comintern in 
1924 which was particularly and favorably concerned with the idea of a “work- 
ers’ government.” After citing Nikolayevsky’s excellent book about Azev, he ` 
maintains that this agent provocateur “operated against the Bolsheviks” 
(p. 222). He affirms that those who voted for the Mensheviks and the right 
Social-Revolutionaries in the Russian elections of 1917 “may have had tactical 
differences with the Bolsheviks, but there was no difference in principle” 
(pp. 29-80). The truth of this sentence seems to depend on the meaning one 
decides to give to the ambiguous term “principle.” If attitudes towards democ- ` 
racy (in the Western sense) involve “principles,” the statement does not seem 
to be correct. According to the author, “in communist terminology the word 
‘peace’... can denote the non-conflict type of political relationship in a class- 
less society; but whenever the term carries this meaning in communist writings, 
it is spelled out clearly” (p. 413). Actually, the standard Bolshevik description 
of “communism” does not contain the term “peace” which is to high-level com- 
munists entirely exoteric. (This, by the way, strengthens Dr. Possony’s main 
argument in the matter.) 

3. Dr. Possony’s interpretations of Bolshevik doctrine are sometimes open 
to question. Discussing the Comintern congress of 1935, Dr. Possony says that 
“Dimitrov and his associates hoped that a revolutionary movement could be 
built on the exploitation of local and temporary grievances without the emer- 
gence of an over-all political consciousness. . . . Such a hope was in contrast to 
the basic tenets of Leninism and Stalinism” (pp. 212-13). But the reduction of 
the role attributed to the “consciousness” of the “masses”’ is one of the main 
trends of Bolshevism—as the author himself implies when he says that ‘‘com- 
munists gain popular support not through pushing their own platform, but by 
espousing non-communist ideas” (p. viii). 

Repeatedly (cf. pp. 60, 176-77, 214, 417) Dr. Possony-presents what he 
affirms to be typical communist policy calculations as divided into a “thesis,” 
“antithesis” (or “double antithesis”) and “synthesis.” As he points out, he 
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introduces in these instances “a type of dialectics which will probably amaze 
the college professors teaching Hegel and Marx.” He adds: “Yet this is how 
abstract philosophy can be applied in practice.” I believe that this particular 
practice is entirely Dr. Possony’s. He offers no evidence to show that ‘‘com- 
munists draw up their operational plans according to the dialectic scheme” 
' as he presents it—unless all that is involved is the. intent simultaneously to 
strengthen the party and to weaken the enemy (cf. pp. 176-77). But in this 
case, again, there is no evidence that communists believe they are applying 
“dialectics” when they are engaging in this nondistinctive mode of planning. 
4. In his eagerness to establish certain points the author does not entirely 
avoid questionable reasoning. In trying to show that the favorable relations 
between Berlin and Moscow in 1939-1940 were related to earlier manifesta- 
tions of “the German-Bolshevik conspiracy,” he writes: “The fact... that 
Stalin helped Hitler . . . can be explained logically only if it is assumed . . . that 
the Soviets considered the Western powers their most dangerous opponents.” 
_ “Logically,” there are other possibilities: viewing the Nazis as “their most 
dangerous opponents,” the Soviets may have wanted to deflect the Nazis’ 
' expansion towards the West, etc. Also, according to Dr. Possony, “Stalin’s 
alliance with Germany... is easy enough to understand unless the tenuous 
ideological differences between nazism and communism are overstressed” 
(pp. 253-54). What is important here, however, is not whether these differences 
are “tenuous” to Western antitotalitarians, but to the communist leaders 
themselves; and on this point Dr. Possony offers no satisfactory evidence. 
5. Dr. Possony tends to exaggerate the intellectual level of communist 
doctrine—a level which has never been high and has been steadily sinking. 
According to the author “communist techniques of expansion” are “based 
upon elaborate studies in the humanities and social sciences” (p. v).. What are 
these studies? Also Stalin ‘thas written many professional papers on [military] 
strategy and tactics” (p. 247). Again, what are these papers? In addition, “he 
is intimately familiar with morale problems.” As shown by what subtle analysis 

of the subjective aspects of war? 
' 6. The influence of Clausewitz on Lenin is exaggerated: “Sometimes between 


1913 and 1915 Lenin studied the works of Karl von Clausewitz. ... Marx 


gave Lenin ...a method of analyzing political situations. Clausewitz taught 
the bolsheviks the secret of operations” (p. 20). However, many of the specifi- 
cally Bolshevik proclivities in operations had been expressed, in word and act, 
before 1913. ; . 

7. The author pays perhaps too little attention to differentiations of the Bol- 
shevik operational code according to techniques and situations. Thus it may 
well be that in war it may seem to Bolsheviks “advisable to feign a retreat to 
lure the enemy into an ill-considered advance” (p. 395). But in situations where 
violence is not the major device used Bolsheviks are rather adverse to this 
procedure. 

8. Dr. Possony tends to exaggerate the skill which the leadership of the 
Soviet Union has shown in its external relations. He does not analyze the signifi- 
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cance of the fact that Moscow did not perceive the imminence of a German 
attack in the spring of 1941. A ruling group whose major obsession, for two dec- 
ades, had been an annihilatory attack from without, had throughout the years 
mistakenly pointed to its imminence. When it finally came, that ruling group 
was tactically unprepared. Nor does Dr. Possony give an account of the disas- 
ters (for Moscow) of the first four months of war. In his conclusion he recalls 
that “they [the Soviets] escaped destruction only by the skin of their teeth,” 
but in his brief’'account of 1941-1942 he merely points out that “although the 
Soviets seemed pleased with their successes aginst Hitler’s blitzkrieg, on close 
analysis they appear less impressive. ... Hitler risked attacking the Soviet 
Union with a relatively weak air force and... against a four-fold Russian 
tank superiority” (p. 255). Dr. Possony mentions figures for German losses 
in 1941 (p. 256), but, as far as I could discover, he does not indicate his esti- 
mates of the damage inflicted on the Soviet forces. 
NATHAN LETTES. 
Yale University. - 


Conscription of Conscience: The American State and the Conscientious Objector, . 
1940-1947. By Muurorp Q. Seray and Panie E. Jacos. (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press. 1952. Pp. x, 580. $6.50.) 


This book is an invaluable addition to the literature of American civil liberty. 
Written by two young political scientists, it should command the close interest 
and deep respect of all their colleagues, for it is a book in which the political 
science profession can take great pride. Long, filled with great detail, but always 
carefully organized and interestingly written, the book tells in exceedingly im- 
pressive and authoritative fashion the story of American conscientious objec- 
tion to military service in World War II. The authors have undertaken their 
research and reported their findings with seeming accuracy and completeness, 
with -understanding of and sympathy for the conscientious objector, but also 
with dispassion, balance, and perspective. For this reviewer, at least, no recent 
work by a political scientist comes any closer to an ideal expression and realiza- 
tion of the interests and talents of our particular discipline. The complexity 
and profundity of the political problem here under observation, the mountain 
of data accumulated, and the varied and sophisticated insights of its pages 
give this book a high value, indeed, for all students of the political process. 

No brief review can possibly indicate the scope or excellence of this volume. 
For one thing, it is a study both of policy making and of. administration, and 
of very great interest in both respects. In Parts 1 and 2, the authors define the 
‘problem of conscientious objection in the modern state, giving it historical 
depth and philosophic perspective, and describe the making of the American 
policy of World War II. This policy was essentially one of extending objector 
status to members of organized religious groups whose creeds included objection 
to war. Such status extended only to those who were opposed to combatant 
service with the armed forces; it-did not extend to those who opposed noncom- 
batant service under civilian auspices (the “absolutists’”’), and it did not extend 
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to hos vhs pacifism had philosophic oiie than religious origins. This poli- 
cy, in the authors’ opinion, was an improvement over World War I policy, but 
it had obvious and serious deficiencies, and- was, for example, far less enlight- 
ened and sophisticated than British policy. 

Part 2 also describes the experience of those objectors who elected the first of 
three alternatives open to them, noncombatant service within the armed forces. 


Parts-3 and 4 are concerned with the other alternatives: civilian service under ` 


private or governmental (but- non-military) auspices; and prosécution and im- 


prisonment for the “absolutists” and also for those men whose claims to other . 


classifications were rejected by draft authorities. Thousands of Jehovah’s 
‘Witnesses were prosecuted when their claims to IV-D status as ministers of the 
gospel were rejected. Tréatment of the Jehovah’s Witnesses was undoubtedly 
the greatest single failure of the conscientious objector program.. 
Roughly half of the book deals with the second alternative, for this was the 
new and important “experiment in tolerance” in our World. War II conscrip- 
_tion policy. The agency that administered this experimental program, the Civil- 
ian Public Service, had a “trinity of participants’”’—Selective Service, the ““His- 
‘toric Peace Churches” (Mennonites, Brethren; and Friends), and the con- 
scientious objectors. While never meeting with complete failure, the CPS 


venture steadily deteriorated as the war progressed and was on the verge of - 


collapse as the war ended. “What began as an experiment in tolerance ultimate- 
ly demonstrated in unmistakable terms the deep and inherent contradiction 
between the Amefican demand for national security and the claims-of indi- 
viduals for personal liberty of conscience” (p. 11). Selective Service and its 
‘director, General Hershey, must share major responsibility for this disappoint- 
ing result, in the authors’ judgment. Lack of understanding of the moral and 
human forces involved in conscientious objection to war-and military service, 
and administrative inflexibility in adjusting to the-realities of the situation, 
were two of Selective Service’s shortcomings. But Sibley and Jacob find no 
single villian in this story of frustration and intolerance. Blame enough there 
was for all participants. Congress erred in providing. only an original half meas- 
ure in the way of a humane, sensible statement of policy. Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman both reacted to the basic problem of conscientious objection with 


pettiness and truculence and their executive orders reflected this attitude.’ 
- - American public opinion at best tolerated the claims of the conscientious objec-. 


tor by the narrowest of margins, and was frequently indifferent to the civil 
` liberty aspect of the problem, thereby permitting “pockets of influential opin- 
ion predisposed to view the objector as an unpatriotic slacker’’ to influence and 
control policy making and administration. The Historic Peace Churches made 


many serious errors in their handling of the problem and were perhaps basically ` 


unprepared and ill-equipped to accept the heavy burden of administering the 
Civilian Public Service camps. (In a challenging and honest passage Sibley 
and Jacob state their own separate and conflicting answers to the question 
whether the churches “betrayed religious liberty” by collaborating with Selec- 
tive Service in administering the program.) Even the objectors; themselves, are 
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recognized by the authors to have been considerably less than heroes in their 
own tragic drama. 
As a definitiye account of American handling aid mishandling of a wartime 
-civil liberties problem this volume should find its place on the political scient- 
ist’s shelf next to Morton Grodsins’ admirable analysis of the Japanese-Ameri- 
can evacuation program, Americans Betrayed. As a profound and compassionate 
account of the mind and role of the nonconformist in modem society, it fully 
earns @ high place in the Thoreau tradition. 
Roszrr K. Carr. 
Darimouth College. 


Why Democracy? By Aur Ross. TRANSLATED BY Davin Gartisy-Pame. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 249. $4.50.) 


The author of this book is Professor of Public Law in the University of Copen- 
hagen, and the book itself was born out of the Nazi occupation of Denmark. 
This experience, he says, made him conscious, as never before, of the meaning 
and value of democracy, and of liberty. In specific political belief, he is a Social 
Democrat, a democratic socialist, but a democrat first and last. If socialism ` 
is shown to be incompatible with democracy, that is the end of socialism for 
Publishing originally in Danish, he sought translation into English in the hope 

of showing American readers “that the ideas and aspirations which form the 
American way of life are in essence the same as those which inspire the West 
European democracies,” and to help the American public to understand that 
the Social Democrats, in the smaller European democracies at any rate, are _ 
more democratic than socialistic. 

Whatever may be true of his fellows, there can be no doubt of Mr. Ross’s 
close affinity, one might almost say identification, with the essentials of demo- 
cratic thought in North America. He would acclimatize overnight. Some of 
the essentials of his position can best be put negatively. He is not a democrat 
after Rousseau; he does not believe in a mystical will of the people. Nor does 
he believe in the possibility of any scientific demonstration of values to which 
men ought to be compelled to conform. He thus escapes entirely the virus of 
what has been called totalitarian democracy. He does not believe “that a 
straightforward common goal [can] be set for all social endeavour. ‘The common 
good,’ ‘the general interest’ . . . are only labels people stick on what they regard 

_at the time as right and reasonable.” Even if a certain common final goal, such 
as the greatest happiness of the greatest number, is generally professed, it is a 
mistake to believe that “it should be possible to prove rationally which is the 
right way to reach it.” 

For him, rational absolutes in social matters are out. “All orthodoxy, includ- 
ing the Communist, presupposes a belief in revelation” and “Every canoniza- 
tion . . , leads to stagnation and decay.” Nevertheless, he knows what he will 
fight for: the dignity of man and the freedom of the human spirit. These values, 
derived from the Christian and humanistic traditions, are, he profoundly be- 
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lieves, the foundation of Western civilization. Democracy is to him essentially 
a set of procedures, a method—indeed, the only method—of defending and 
furthering these values. 

“Democracy is a form of government for mature and grown-up peoples who 
demand that their fate be in their own hands.” Free, autonomous, human 
- personality cannot exist, let alone flourish, except where men are conscious of 
being able to participate in shaping the resolutions that inevitably regulate 
life in society. Because, in this shaping, men cannot expect a rational demon- 
stration of a single common goal on which all agree, the only course that avoids 
the indignity of force and violence, “spiritual mutilation,” “systematic stunting 
of spiritual personality” (witness the Nazi occupation), i is to enter into discus- 
sion and debate for the purpose of reaching a compromise. 


“The essential value of discussion lies not-in its being a way to truth through 

the combining of arguments, but in its being a way to compromise, by causing 
to yield to one another.” “I prefer an actually worse world to a better one 

that can be maintained ‘only through oppression, dictation, and force.” “The 

essence of the spirit of compromise is connected with respect for the autonom: 
f of others.” It is only where men are genuinely moved by tolerance, RTA 
i “Understanding and “belief in some common humanity which unites and is 
stronger than the i R aycan l : e 

How far they can collectivize and fle their life together through politics and 
government depends on the strength, pervasiveness, and comprehensiveness 
of the common basis of faith and ideals. (It may well be that a few million 
Danes, sharing an age-long tradition, may be able to go further in this direction 
than can a heterogeneous continental society of one hundred and fifty millions.) 
Apart from fresh ways of putting it and a strong impression of intense con- 
viction born of experience, there is nothing utterly new about this analysis, 
but it does certify Mr. Ross as a democrat who has the heart of the matter in 










him: However, beyond this he is an extraordinarily clear-headed and fair- ~ 


minded democrat. Democracy, he keeps insisting, is a form of government, a 
method for regulating the common life of a community. It does not prescribe 
any particular social. or economic structure. For it to work, and to go on work- 
‘ing, it must ensuré certain specific individual freedoms—the franchise, freedom 
of thought and expression, and freedom of the person. Apart from these, it has 
no necessary connection with traditional economic liberalism, or with social- 
ism. “It no more sanctions free enterprise than it guarantees freedom from want. 
The latter is a goal of socialism, not of democracy.” He rejects “economic 
democracy”’ as a phrase to which no precise meaning can be given. While democ- 
racy, as a political method, requires specific freedoms it has no necessary connec- 
tion with social and economic equality beyond the obvious one that persistence 
of gross social inequalities may break down the community consensus on which 
democracy always depends. Of all forms of government, it alone must secure 
general acceptance in the community. 
This, of course, is mainly a formal clarification which enables us to see the 
_ real issues. The author admits, indeed he insists, that democracy works more 
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easily under a liberal economy because the economic struggle is in considerable 
measure kept out of politics. The advance toward socialism means that this 
struggle gets into politics and sharpens the conflict while at the same time 
demanding a much wider measure of political agreement. Issues of economic 
efficiency aside, the central political issue of socialism is the maintaining of the 
general consensus of the community and the taking of endless political decisions 
through compromise and majority vote. And the one reacts on the other. 

When Mr, Ross comes, in the later part of the book, to discuss specifically 
the question of the compatibility of democracy and socialism, it is not too 
clear what he means by socialism, as indeed it could scarcely be within the 
confines of a short book. He insists that Social Democrats are not now pushing 
for “total, centralized state socialism,” but rather envisage some kind of mixed 
economy which he does not outline in detail beyond saying that economic de- 
cision in his planned economy would be extensively decentralized and that 
consumers’ choice would be maintained through the price mechaniam. In this 
way, he hopes to maintain scope for “considerable initiative and autonomy” 
(which he recognizes as vital) and to prevent dangerous concentrations of pow- 
er. Given these conditions, he thinks the essential planning of economic life ` 
can be fixed through the democratic processes of discussion and compromise. 
He brings to his support the fact that the democracies carried through exten- 
sive planning for the purposes of total war without destroying democracy. 

It may be countered that it is much easier to get agreement for the limited, 
temporary, overriding aim of winning a war than for permanent peacetime 
purposes when everyone hopes to enjoy the fuller freedom for which the war 
was fought. Generally speaking, the author admits this, holding that the new 


- economic order he hopes for has not been realized anywhere, and that discus- 


sion is necessarily abstract and speculative. He allows that thinking om these 
matters, on his side as well as on the other side, may be strongly influenced by 
“wish-determined preconceptions.” 

To the reviewer, the author’s arguments, as applied to North American 
conditions, do not improve the plausibility of democratic socialism. As noted 
above, the problem may be simpler in small homogeneous countries like Den- 
mark, But beyond this, Mr. Ross is strongly disposed to dismiss the case for 
free enterprise on the ground that genuinely free enterprise is outmoded by 
the tendency to large scale production and by certain changes in psychological 
attitudes. To him, deliberate planning is now inevitable, and if it is not public, 
it will be private. Private planning simply will not be accepted by the commun- 
ity as a whole. The ideology which sanctioned the role of private ownership in 
economic processes has broken down because it is no longer believed that these 
private decisions perform an effective function in the life of society. In short, 
the exercise of social power by the controllers of private property has been dis- 
credited. It follows that the community consensus necessary for democracy 
cannot now be maintained on the basis of the exercise of such power. 

Whether or not this judgment is correct, the author has brought us again to 
the nub of the question. To get government by consent, the exercise of decisive 
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power, economic as well aB political, must be widely believed to be legitimate. 
The reviewer thinks Mr. Ross may well have put his finger on the main cause 


. of the social instability of Western Europe. What he says may be entirely 


correct in application to Europe and quite: wrong in application to North 
America. At any rate he goes far with his professed purpose of explaining Hi 


- Social Democrats in Europe think as they do. 


Attention here has been focused on the main theme of the book. It has not . 


been possible to comment on many other points of excellence in it. For exam- 


- ple, there is a splendid chapter in which the author takes up the case made 


against democracy point by point and refreshes the faith of those who hold that 
democracy is the indispensable political. buttress of human dignity. In its 


` fair-minded integrity and its cool penetration, this volume is a very important 


addition to the literature on the main political issues of our time. As the quo- 
tations show, the translator has served the author and his readers with distinc- 
tion through his clear, flexible, idiomatic a : 
J. A. Corry. 
Guin 8 University. 


Harold Laskt (1898-1960): A Biographical Memoir. By KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


(New`York: The Viking Press. 1953. Pp. x, 278. $4.00.) 


Kingsley Martin, editor of The New Statesman and Nation, aided by his col- 
league, Norman MacKenzie, has skillfully fashioned a striking portrait of his 
friend, the late Harold Laski, as well as a warm tribute to his many virtues. 

The book is not a full biography and it presents no systematic discussion of 
Laski’s.writings. Mr. Martin has selected a number of incidents from the vari- 
ous periods of Laski’s life—his childhood in Manchester, the Oxford years, the 
period of teaching in North America from 1914 to 1920, his career at the 
London School of Economies, his work in the Labor party, the agitation over 
Spain ‘and the Popular Front in the late 1930’s, the war years, the great vic- 
tory of Labor in the 1945 election, and the tragedy, of Laski’s unsuccessful libel 
action in 1946. . ‘ 

: In part, Mr. Martin draws upon his own recollections and upon material sup- 
plied by Laski’s friends in order to describe the events in which Laski played 
a part and his reactions to them. More often, however, he lets Laski himself 
tell the story by giving extensive quotations from his correspondence. Most 


of these quotations come from the letters to Felix Frankfurter, who was for: 


over thirty years Laski’s most intimate friend. Reading excerpts from these 
letters makes-one wish that this correspondence had been published in full, 


- rather than the Holmes-Laski letters. Apart from these letters, one of the most 


fascinating sections of the book is that in which Mr. Martin gives a summary of 
and quotations from an unpublished manuscript, The Chosen People, an essay 
on the Jewish problem which Laski wrote before he was twenty years old. 


The Laski that emerges from the pages of this volume is a man of extraordi- 


nary capabilities as a scholar and a writer; unfortunately, however, these po- 
tentialities were never fully realized. It is alo clear that he was an inspiring 
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teacher, a devoted friend and colleague, and a man who willingly spent his 
limited strength in almost profligate fashion in order to help and encourage the 
the young, the underprivileged, and the obscure. Mr, Martin’s picture of Laski 
makes much of the recent discussion of his ici ea "and his vanity seem 
trivial and ungenerous. 

Mr. Martin is, however, far less persuasive and enlightening when he dis- 
cusses and defends Laski’s political doctrines and theories. The Marxist faith 
which he shares with Laski seems to prevent him from achieving a critical per- 
spective from which he can weigh Laski’s contributions to political analysis. 
In one chapter, for example, he repeats and supports the main arguments which 
Laski presented in The American Democracy, published in 1948. The serious 
criticisms of this book by American reviewers are dismissed with the implica- 
tion that they attacked the volume because Laski was “radical” and “un- 
orthodox,” and not because of his numerous inaccuracies and mistaken judg- 
ments. . 

Similarly, Mr. Martin’s comments on postwar American foreign policy re- 
flect the familiar prejudices of the editorial page of The New Statesman. He 
states, for instance, that by the summer of 1947 “General Marshall’s Harvard ` 
speech offering economic aid from America’s surplus to all countries, including 
the Soviet Union and its satellites, had dwindled into a proposal to aid govern- 
ments that fought the growth of socialism within their territory” (p. 188). 
Are we to assume that this category includes the British Labor Government of 
1945-1951? 

Finally, it is clear that in the period from 1932 to 1939, when his influence 
was greatest, Laski constantly argued that the capitalist class would resort 
to violence and fascism rather than permit the instruments of political democ- 
racy to be used to achieve socialist measures. He concluded, therefore, that a 
non-violent transition to socialism was virtually impossible, and he ‘con- 
demned as unrealistic Utopians the leaders of the Labor party who continued 


to believe in the viability of parliamentary democracy. It is difficult, therefore, 


to see how Mr. Martin can argue that “long before 1938 it had become the main 
object of Harold’s life to find for Labour in Britain the path to that Teronen 
by consent’ which he believed to be the ónly alternative to civil war . 


- and that his career is “the story of a man setting out to provide social demos- 


racy with a workable pailosophy” ? (p. 69). 
HERBERT A. DIANE. 
Columbia University. ; i 
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The People’s Right to Know: Legal Access to 
Public Records and Proceedings. By Haroun 
L. Cross. (New York: Columbia Univers- 
ity Press. 1953. Pp. xxiv, 405. $5.50.) 


This is an extremely valuable source book 
pontaining the statutes, court decisions, and 


. administrative rulings dealing with access by 


the public to official records. Harold L. Cross, 
a specialist on laws affecting journalism, made 
this study under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, whose 
members became aroused by the- increasing 
restrictions on access to official news and 
documents. 

After treating the sources of the law, the 
author makes a state-by-state analysis of the 
definitions of the relevant terms, with special 
attention to the “right of inspection,” and 
then examines the laws and decisions regulat- 


. ing access to various municipal and state rec- 


ords, including “police records,” judicial reco- 


' ords and proceedings, and legislative and ad- 


minjstrative proceedings. He then surveys the 


` federal scene, although the increasing use by 


Congress of secret hearings draws no comment. 
Four useful appendices provide digests of the 
relevant court cases and statutory material so 
that future investigators in this area will have 
their labors considerably lightened. 


Cross shows that the people’s “right to` 


know” is unquestionably one of the most 
narrowly defined and least effectively pro- 
tected rights to which Americans can lay 
claim. This unfortunate fact is not explain- 
able solely by historical factors, although the 
common law rule denies a general right of 
access to official records and freedom of the 
press has never been broadened to include the 
right to obtain news from official sources. 
What this study reveals most clearly is the 
fondness for secrecy of legislatures, courts, 
and administrative officials, While there has 
been some improvement in the legal rules 
regulating access by the public to official 
records and proceedings, there has been a 
tremendous increase in the amount of official 
action around which the curtain of secrecy 
has been drawn. 

While reasonable men might differ with the 
author concerning detaile, such as the need 
for publicity in juvenile court proceedings 


t 


where adults are involved or in rape cases, 
the indictment of official secrecy which Mr. 
Cross presents is on the whole amply sus- 
tained. An immediate solution of this serious 


problem, as the author indicates, requires. 


action by Congress and state legislatures. It is 
conceivable that with strong public support, 
legislative bodies might move to reform ad- 
ministrative practices, but will they recog- 
nize and moderate their own predilection for 
secrecy? And will legislators who find it neces- 
sary to “negotiate’ with administrative 
agencies on behalf of their constituents want 
full publicity even in the administrative 
sphere? In its essence the problem which Mr. 
Cross describes so ably in legal terms raises 


ethical issues of the highest importance.— 


W. M. Buansy, Princeton University. 


Interstate Cooperation: A Study of the Inter- ` 


state Compact. By Vincent V. THURSBY. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1953. Pp. 
vi, 152. $3.25.) 


This study is a useful addition to the writ- 
ings on the interstate compact. In seven 
chapters the author describes the circum- 
stances occasioning the establishment of 
compacts, the development of relevant judi- 
cial opinion, the process of congressional con- 
sent, the problem of enforcement, uses of the 
compact, and its utility and limitations. A final 
eighth chapter recapitulates conclusions found 
in the foregoing chapters. : 

A book of.moderate length, this volume does 
not afford the comprehensive, definitive treat- 
ment of the interstate compact that is still 


needed. To some extent it parallels The Inter- f 


state Compact since 1926, by Frederick L. Zim- 
mermann and Mitchell Wendell, published in 
1951 by The Council of State Governments. 


Well-organized and documented and clearly - 


written, Dr. Thursby’s study should be par- 
ticularly useful to students of constitutional 
law, state government, and federalism in the 
United States. 

As with the study by Zimmermann and Wen- 
dell, this book appears to have been based 
chiefly on an examination of documents and ita 
emphasis is upon law. Extensive use has been 
madé of newspaper materials and government 
reports. In appraising the utility and limita- 
tions of the compact device, the author has re- 
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led primarily upon a comparison of views pro 
and con of commentators on the compact. In 


the opinion of this reviewer, something more 


than this is needed in a definitive study. Actual 
evidence of the effectiveness of compacta in 
operation might contribute more to under- 
standing and appraisal than the opinions of the 
late Mr. Laski. Considerations of law need 
also to be balanced by considerations of poli- 
tics and administration. 

The type of study of the interstate compact 
which is now needed would require time and 
resources not available to most individual 
scholars. Unless funds and other facilities can 
be marshalled for a direct investigation of the 
operation of the interstate compact, Professor 
Thursby’s volume and that of Zimmermannand 
Wendell will probably remain the best points 
of departure for a study of the compact for 
some time to come.—Lynton K. CALDWELL, 
Syracuse University. 


Freedom through Law: Public Control of Private 
Governing Power. By Rosurt L. HALB. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 
1952. Pp. xvi, 591. $7.50.) - 


According to the author, this book follows a 
line of thought that he has pursued since 1909. 
Your reviewer is inclined to suggest that Prof. 
Hale’s “line” has developed into a massive 
ball of twine over the course of 44 years. In an 
exhaustive fashion, the book is concerned with 
the broad question of the inequitable dis- 
tribution of economic liberty that results from 
government policies, judicial decisions, and 
the free enterprise system itself. 

Divided into five parts, the third and fourth 
constitute the body of this work. Part I 
analyzes the coercive factors in our free enter- 
prise society and the resultant economic in- 
equalities. Part IT deals with the common-law 
adjustments of conflicting economic liberties. 
Part IL explores the Constitution as protector 
of economic liberty and equality. Part IV ex- 
amines various legislative policies that have 
been enacted to adjust conflicting economic 
liberties (wage and hour legislation, rate 
making, utilities regulation). Part V is a ten- 
page conclusion containing the author's 
opinion that legislative bodies “seem to be the 
organs best suited to make the final choices 
which government at times has to make be- 
tween conflicting liberties,” although legisla- 
tive policies should be subject to some degree 
of judicial control. The author does not 88y so, 
but he apparently approves in general what we 
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have had since the “Constitutional Revolu- 
tion” of 1937: positive government accom- 
panied by judicial self-restraint. 

It is the authors hope that both layman 
and lawyer will read his volume. Serious- 
minded laymen will certainly not find the 
work stimulating. It is a tedious admixture of 
the simple and the compiex. Nearly 500 court 
decisions are cited; it seems as if all are dis- 
cussed. There are extensive quotations from 
judicial opinions. Some sections constitute @ 
full recitation of cases on a particular subject. 
On certain occasions the author hammers hard 
on the obvious, taking nothing for granted; at 
other times his analysis is obtuse. 

Mr. Hale’s style of writing is heavy. Some 
pages remind this reviewer of Chief Justice 
Edward White’s elongated sentences. For ex- 
ample, at one point Hale writes three consecu- 
tive sentences which average 70 words each 
(pp. 4438-44). . 

Of course, the author tackled a gigantic sub- 
ject. He has, given us a treatise in political 
economy. Unfortunately, his inability to refine 
his materials leaves the reader with the impres- 
sion that he has seen hundreds of trees but no 
forest.—Davin G. FARRELLY, University of © 
California (Los Angeles). : 


The Doctrine of Separation of Powers and Its .- 


Present-Day Significance. By Antoun T. 
VANDERBILT. (Lincoln: University of Ne- 
braska Press. 1953. Pp. 144. $2.50.) 


This brief but scholarly and thought- 
provoking volume comprises the annual Ros- 
coe Pound Lectures delivered at the University 
of Nebraska in 1952. One chapter views the 
doctrine of separation of powers comparatively 
and historically; another deals with the threat 
to our constitutional system arising from the 
increased dominance of the national govern- 
ment over the states and of the executive over 
the legislative branch; and the third deplores 
the tendency of the courte to abdicate their 
responsibility for maintaining our traditional 
scheme of constitutional limitations inherent 
in the system of separation of powers. 

The author, whose many contributions to. - 
the science of jurisprudence are widely recog- 
nized, presents his subject with an impressive 
display of learning and zeal. Like a Hebrew 
prophet of old, he urges a return to the true 
religion of our fathers from which we have 
wandered in worship of the welfare state and 
in our too easy reliance upon.an all-powerful 
executive to lead us through recurring crises. 

. 
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His plea is essentially for a more vigorous use 
of the judicial veto to reaist current constitu- 
_ tional trends. It is easier to agree with the 
eminent jurist’s diagnosis of our present poli- 
tical institutional ills than to accept without 
reservation all the remedies for them he pro- 
poses. After all, the essence of democracy and 


limited government, as he admits, is not 


solely a matter of mechanisms, forms, and 
formulas; it is also a matter of spirit and sub- 


etance. And as Justice Stone once said, “Courts ` 


are not the only agency of government that 
must be assumed to have the capacity to 
govern.” —Josspu E. KALLENBACOH, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. - 
The Genius of American Politics. By Davin J. 
_Boorsrin. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1953. Pp. 202. $3.25.) 
The writer supports the thesis that ‘“Ameri- 
can democracy is unique,” that it is the prod- 
uot of the peculiar .ciroumstances of our his- 


tory and is inexpressible in a philosophy which _ 


will sum up our way of life; hence it is not 
exportable. “The peculiar strengths of Ameri- 
can life,” he statea, ‘Shave saved us from the 
' European preoccupation with political dogmas 
and, have left us inept and uninterested in 
political theory.” “It is our experience, not 
our dogma or our power, that may be the en- 


. couragement and the hope of the world,” he | 


concludes. 


The Citizen Association: How to Organize and 
Run It and The Citizen Association: How to 
Win Civic Campaigns. (New York: National 
Municipal League. 1953. Pp. 64, 64. $0.75 
each, $1.20 combined.) 


Companion handbooks of great practical 
value to persons interested in succeasful civic 
movements. Both are written by Alexander L. 
Crosby and edited by John E. Bebout, Allen H. 
Seed, Jr., and Alfred Willoughby. The first 
deals with such topics as structure, member- 
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ship, officers and staff, committees, education 
and publicity, research, publications, apprais- 
ing and supporting candidates, and finances. 


It also includes a model set of bylaws. The sec- ` 
ond emphasises campaign organisation and 


strategy, and concludes with stories of fifteen 
significant citizen campaigns in small and large 
communities. i 


America; Ideal and Reality: The United States 
of 1776 in Contemporary European Phi- 
losophy. Br W. Starx. (New York: Grove 
Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 127. $2.50.) 

This book, originally published in 1947, pre- 
sents mainly the varying ideas concerning 
America of Guillaume-Thomas Raynal, Ga- 
briel Bonnet de Mably, Frangois-Jean de 


-Chastellux, and Jean Pierre Brissot. 


Jacob Leisler's Rebellion: A Study of Democ- 

_ racy in New York, 1664-1780. By Janomp 
R. Raron. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 194. $4.50.) 


` The story of New York politics from 1664 
to 1710 with emphasis upon the interim rule 


of Jacob Leisler between the fall of James II | 


and the assumption of authority by William 
and Mary. Leisler is portrayed as an early 
martyr in the emergence of democracy in 
colonial America. 


A Front Row Seat. By Nicoo.as ROOSEVELT. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press- 
1958. Pp. xi, 304. $4.50.) 


- A review of the experiences of a writer and 
newspaperman who also served for a time in 


-various public capacities and who was close 


to many important eventa and personages over 
a period of forty years. Of special interest are 
his comments on his Roosevelt relatives, par- 
ticularly those of the Oyster Bay branch of the 
family, with whom he is most closely con- 
nected. ' 
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Lawton, Frederick J. Legislative-Executive 
Relationships in Budgeting as Viewed by the 
Executive. Public Administration Review. 
Summer, 1953. 

Liacos, Paul J. Rights of Witnesses before 
Congressional Committees. Boston Unie 
Law Review. June, 1953. 

Livingston, William 8. The Legal aiid Politi- 
cal Determinants of American Federalism. - 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly. June, 
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Summer, 19538. 

The Presidency. [Symposium.] Current His- 
tory. September, 1953. 
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and Cost Ascertainment. Journalism Quar- 
terly. Bummer, 1953. 


State Government 


Anderson, Lynn_F., and T. E. McMillan, 
Jr. Financing State Government in Texas. In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, University of Texas. 
1953. 

Logan, John Wood, and John A. Donaho. 
The Performance Budget and Legislative Re- 
view. State Government. July, 1958. 

McGee, Vernon A. A Legislative Approach 
to State Budgeting. State Government. August, 
1953. 

Sly, John F., William Miller, and James A. 
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< 


The Effect of State Aid on Governmental 
Finance. Legislative Interim Tax and Revenue 
Study Committee. 1953. 

The State Government Survey Committee 
Report. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
1953. 

The Tax Problem. Report of the Tax Study 
Committee, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
1953. 


Local Government 


Baker, Gordon E. Cities Resent Stepchild 
Lot. National Municipal Review. September, 
1953. 

Blair, George 8. The Office of County 
Coroner in Kansas, Emporia State Research 
Studies. June, 1953. 

Busby; William C. The Small Counsil- 
Manager City. Public Management. eJuly, 
1953. 

Carroll, J. D., Jr. The Future of the Central 
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Business District. Public Management. July, 
1953. 

Daland, Robert T. Publio Recreation as a 
Municipal Service in Alabama. Bureau of 
Publio Administration, University of Ala- 
bama, and Alabama Municipal League. 1953. 

Funk, Robert L. The High Cost of Munioi- 
pal Borrowing. Public Management. Septem- 
ber, 1953. 

Hamilton, Randy H., and George H. Dem- 
ing. Congressional Legislation of Municipal 
Interest. Illinois Municipal Review. August, 
1953. 

Is This Your County? A Study of Missis- 
sippi County Government with Recommenda- 
tions. Mississippi Economic Council. 1953. 

Jones, Victor. Classification of Cities. Public 
Management. July, 1953. 

Kerstetter, John R. 1953 State Legislation 
Affecting Municipalities. Public Management. 
September, 1953. 

Masters, Martin M. Norwich—A Stream- 
lined City. National Municipal Review. July, 
1953. 

Modern Management for the City of New 
York, Vol. IX. Report of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Management Survey. 1953. ' 

Morris, Robert B. Trainees for City Man- 
agement. Public Management. August, 1953. 

Olsen, Allan 8. Group Training for City 
Employees. Public Management. August, 1953, 

Phillips, Joseph. The City That Saved It- 
self. National Municipal Review. September, 
1958. 

Reed, Edward W., and Henry M. Alex- 
ander, The Government and Finance of 
Counties in Arkansas. Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, University of Arkansas. 
1953. 

Ricketts, Edmond F. Performance Stand- 
ards for City Employees. Public Management. 


August, 1953. 


Spicer, George W. Manager Counties 
Evaluated. National Municipal Review. July, 
1953. 

Stene, Edwin O., and George K. Floro. 
Abandonments of the Manager Plan: A Study 
of Four Small Cities. Governmental Research 


- Center, University of Kansas. 1953. 


Virginia County . Supervisors’ Manual. 
League of Virginia Counties and Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of Virginia. 
1053. 

Weller, W. Earl, and Craig M. Smith. Six- 
teen Years of Progress. National Municipal 
Review. September, 1953. 
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Intergovernmental Relations 


Dykstra, Daniel J. Federal Government, 
State Governments and Natural Resources. 
Minnesota Law Review. June, 1953. 

Tort Jurisdiction Over Federal “Islanda” 
within the States. Stanford Law Review. July, 
1953. 


Constitutional Law and Civil Liberties 


Braun, Arnold. Limitations on the Control 
of Public Employees through Loyalty Oaths. 
Syracuse Law Review. Spring, 1953. 

Brown, Ralph §., Jr., and John D. Fassett. 
Security Tests for Maritime Workers: Due 
Process under the Port Security Program. 


_ Yale Law Journal. July, 1953. 


r 


Carr, Robert K. National Security and In- 
dividual Freedom. Yale Review. Summer, 1953. 

Cohen, Benjamin V. Some Commenta on 
the Bricker Amendment. Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law Review. May-June, 1953. 

“Corwin, Edward 8. The President's Treaty 
Making Power. Think. July, 1953. 

Deportation and Due Process. Stanford 
Law Review. July, 1953. 

Effectiveness of State Anti-Subversive 


` Legislation. Indiana Law Journal. Summer, 


1953. 

Fairman, Charles. The ‘So-Called Granger 

Cases, Lord Hale, and Justice Bradley. Stan- 
ford Law Review. July, 1953. 
. The Supreme Court and the Con- 
stitutional Limitations on State Governmental 
Authority. (In symposium on Politics and the 
Constitution in the History of the United States 
by William Winslow Crosskey.) University of 
Chicago Law Review. Autumn, 1953. 





-Judicial Acquiescence in the Forfeiture ‘of. 
Constitutional Rights through Expansion of 


the Conditioned “Privilege Doctrine. Indiana 
Law. Journal. Summer, 1953. 

Mason, Alpheus T. The Supreme Court: 
Instrument of Power or Revealed Truth, 1980- 
1987. Boston University Law Review. June, 
1958. 

Mendelson, Wallace. The Degradation of 
the Clear and Present Danger Rule. Journal 
of Politics. August, 1958. 

Preuss, Lawrence. On Amending the Treaty- 
Making Power: A Comparative Study of the 


Problem of Self-Exeouting Treaties. Michigan 


Law Review, June, 1953. 

Satterfield, John C., Sr. Constitutional 
Amendment by Treaty and Executive Agree- 
ment. Mississippi Law Journal. May, 1953. 

Should the Constitution Be Amended to 

+ 
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Limit the Treaty-Making Power? [Symposium 
by Eberhard P. Deutsch, George A. Finch, 
Joseph L. Call, Hardy C. Dillard, and Quincy 
Wright.] Southern California Law Review. July; 
1953. 

Sklar, Richard L. The Fiction of the First 
Freedom. Western Political Quarterly. June, 
1953. 

- Williams, Jerre. The Steel Seizure—A Legal 
Analysis of a Political Controversy. Journal of 
Public Law. Spring, 1953. 


Judicial Administration and Law Enforcement 


The Grand Jury—Ita Investigatory Powers 
and Limitations. Minnesota Law Review. June, 
1953. 

The Grand Jury (Special Reference to Il- 
linois). Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
and Police Science. May-June, 1953. 

Hoover, John Edgar. Juvenile Delinquency. 
Syracuse Law Review. Spring, 1953. 

Pound, Roscoe. Cacoethes Dissentiendi: The 
Heated Judicial Dissent. American Bar As- 
sociation Journal. September, 1953. 

Vanderbilt, Arthur T. Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment and the Sixteen Resolutions of the Chief 
Justices and the Governors. Institute of 
Judicial Administration. 1953. 

Westley, William A. Violence and the Police. 
American Journal of Sociology. July, 1958. 

Winer, Myron 8. An Appraisal of Criminal 
and Civil Penalties in Federal Tax Evasion 
Cases. Boston University Law Review. June, 


` 1953. 


Public Administration and 
Administrative Law 


Marshall, Hubert, and Robert J. Mote 
Publio Administration of Florida’s Natural 
Resources. Public Administration Clearing 
Service, University of Florida. 1983. 

Monypenny, Phillip. A Code of Ethics as a 
Means of Controlling Administrative Conduct. 
Public Administration Revtew. Summer, 1953. 

Shaw, William W. Independent Civil Service 
Commissions and Executive Power. Public 
Personnel Review. July, 1953. 


Political Parties, Elections, and Public Opinion 


Ader, Emile B. Why the Dixiecrats Failed. 
Journal of Politics. August, 1953. 

Grodin, Joseph R. The Right of Publicity: 
A Dootrinal Innovation. Yale Law Journal. 
Junes 1953. 

Pedrick, Willard H. Banator McCarthy and 
the Law of Libel: A Study of Two Campaign 
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Speeches. Northwestern University Law Re- 
view. May—June, 1953. 

Pollard, James É. Truman and the Press: 
Final Phase, 1951-53. Journalism Quarterly. 
Summer, 1953. 7 

Price, Warren C. What Daily News Execu- 
tives Think of Public Opinion Polls. Journal- 
tem Quarterly. Summer, 1953. 

Smith, Carl O., and G. Lowell Field. The 
Responsibility of Parties in Congress: Myth 
and Reality. Southwestern Social Science Quar- 
terly. June, 1953. 


Economic and Social Functions 
National Economy 


Clawson, Marion. Economic Possibilities of 
the Public Domain. Land Economics. August, 
1953. 

Lepawsky, Albert. Dams and Democracy. 
Virginia Quarterly Review. Autumn, 1958. 

Manpower: The Nation’s First Resource. 
National Planning Association. 19538. 


Business and Labor 


Aaron, Benjamin. Governmental Restraints 
on Festherbedding. Stanford Law Review. 
July, 1953. 

Control of Entry into the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Industry: The FPC and the Certifi- 
cate of Convenience and Necessity. Indiana 
Law Journal. Summer, 1953. 

Cullen, Donald E. The Taft-Hartley Act in 
National Emergency Disputes. Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. October, 1953. 

The Current Status of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. [Symposium.] Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review. October, 1953. 

Daykin, Walter L. Effect of NLRA and 
Taft-Hartley on the Employer’s Right to 
Hire. Labor Law Journal. October, 1953. 

Eberlein, E. Larry. Judicial Regulation of 
the Railway Brotherhoods’ Discriminatory 
Practices, Wisconsin Law Review. May, 1958. 

Emanuel, Louis, III. Unfair Lists as In- 


ducements to Secondary Boycotts under Sec- ` 


tion 8(b) (4) (A) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Yale Law Journal. June, 1953. 
The Federal Employers’ Liability Act, Part 


TI. Law and Contemporary Problems. Summer, 


1953. 

Forkosch, Morris D. Formulation and Ap- 
plication of NLRB Orders. Labor Law Journal. 
August, 1953. Part I. September, 1953. 

. The Revival of the Sherman Act 
and Its Application to Labor Organizations. 
Labor Law Journal. October, 1053. 
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Gross, Norman. Judicial Control of Arbitra- 
tors’ Jurisdiction in New York. Cornell Law 
Quarterly. Spring, 1953. 

Laws and Attitudes in the Industrial De- 
velopment of the South: A Round Table. 
Journal of Public Law. Spring, 1953. 

Levinson, David. Legal Aspects of the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board. Labor Law 
Journal, October, 1953. 

Loevinger, Lee. Antitrust and the New 
Economics. Minnesota Law Review. June, 1958.. 

Malick, Clay P. Some Thoughts on the Pub- 
lic Interest. University of Colorado Studies. 
June, 1953. 

Rehmus, Charles M. The Operation of the 
National Emergency Provisions of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. Yale Law 
Journal. June, 1953. 

Rosenthal, Robert J. Taft-Hartley Limita- 
tions on Union Security. Labor Law Journal. 
Ostober, 1953. 

_ Stocking, George W. The Law on Basing 
Point Pricing: Confusion or Competition. 
Journal of Public Law. Spring, 1953. 

Strauss, George, and Don Willner. Govern- 
ment Regulation of Local Union Democracy. 
Labor -Law Journal. August, 1953. : 


Agriculture 
Shideler, James H. The Development of the 


Parity Price Formula for Agriculture, 1919- 
1923. Agricultural History. July, 1953. 


Health, Education, and Welfare 


Altmeyer, Arthur J. The Future of Social 
Security in America. Soctal Service Review. 
September, 1953. 

Boyer, William W., Jr. Religious Education 
of Public School Pupils in Wisconsin. Wiscon- 
sin Law Renew. March, 1953. 

Greenfield, Margaret. Unemployment In- 
surance for Farm Workers. Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
Berkeley. 1953. 

Mandel, B. J. Sampling the Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance Records. Journal 
of the American Statistical Association. Sep- 
tember, 1953. 

Wickenden, Elizabeth. Observations on 
Public Welfare in Puerto Rico. Public Admin- 
istration Review. Summer, 1953. ` 


Military Affairs and National Security 
Baldwin, Hanson W., Our Defense Program. 


“Harvard Business Review. July-August, 1953. 


Butts, A. B. The First Year of the United 
e 
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States Court of Military Appeals. Mississippi 
Law Journal. May, 1953. 

Duffield, Eugene 8. Organising for Defense. 
Harvard Business Review. September—October, 
1953. 

Grimm; Eugene L. Criminal Justice in the 
Military Establishment. Journal ofthe Ameri- 
can Judicature Soctety. June, 19538. 

Return of Property Seized during World 
War II: Judicial and Administrative Proceed- 

eings under the Trading with the Enemy Act. 
Yale Law Journal. July, 1953. 

ten Broek, Jacobus. Wartime Power of the 
Military over. Citizen Civilians within the 
Country. California Law Review. Summer, 
1953. 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
Congress 


House. Committee on Agriculture. Emer- . 


gency Drought Program. Hearings. 88rd Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1953. 








. Long-Range Agricultural 

Policy. (Summary by Walter W. Wilcox.) 

Committee Print. 88rd Cong., 1st Seas. 1953. 

. Committee on Armed Services. Re- 

gerve Officer Personne] Act. Hearings. 83rd 

Coùg., 1st Seas. 1953. 

f zy Committee on Education and La- 

bor. Assistance and Rehabilitation of the 

Physically Handicapped. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 88rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. 

. Assistance to Schools in 

Federally Impacted Areas. Hearings before 

Subcommittee. 83rd Cong., 1st Bess. 1953. 

. Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Survey of Passamaquoddy ‘Tidal Power 
Project. Hearings before Subcommittee. 83rd 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. i 

: . Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1953 (De- 
partment of Defense). Hearings. Also House 
Reports Nos. 633, 634, and 652. 83rd Cong., 
Ist Sess. 1953. ` 


























. Reorganisation Plans Nos. 
7 and 8 of 1958 (Fofeign Operations Admin- 
istration) (United States Information Agency). 
Hearings. Also House Reports Nos. 848 (2 
pts.) and 844 (2 pte.). 88rd Cong., Ist Sesa. 
1953. 





—. Reorganisation Plan No. 9 
of .1953 (Council of Economic Advisers). 


Hearings before Subcommittee. Also House. 


Report No. 989. 88rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 
. Reorganisation Plan No. 10 
of 1953 @ayments to Air Carriers). Hearing 
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before Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 


"940. 88rd Cong., Ist Seas. 1953. 


———. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Color Television. Hearings. 
83rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act (Food Standards). Hearing be- 
fore Subcommittee. Also House Report No. 
934, 88rd Cong., Ist Seas. 1953. 

. Federal Power Act (Water 
Conservation Facilities). Hearing. 88rd Cong., 
let Sess. 1953. 














. Natural Gas Act (Distribu- 
tion). Hearing before Subcommittee. 83rd 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. . 

. Public Health Service Act 
(Narcotics Addicts). Hearing before a Sub- 
committee., 88rd Cong., 1st Sess.. 1953. 

. Weather Modification Ex- 
periments. Hearing. Also House Report No. 
1022. 88rd Cong., lst Sess. 1958. : 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Crea- 
tion of Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries. House Report No. 1057. 88rd 
Cong., 1st Seas. 1953. 

. Emergenoy Immigration 
Program. Hearings before Subcommittee. 
83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1958. 

. Investigation of the De- 
partment of Justice. Hearings before Special 
Subcommittee. 88rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Omnibus ` Judgeship Bill. 
House Report No. 1005. 88rd Cong., 1st Sess. 
1953. 









































. Patent Extension. Hearing 
before Subcommittees. 83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 
1953. 








. Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. Preference Acoorded in Federal Em- 
ployment to Veterans. House Report No. 849. 
83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. 
. Committee on Public Works. Na- 
tional Highway Study. Hearings before Sub- 
committee. 88rd Cong., lat Sess. 1953. 
——. Committees on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. Communist Methods of Infiltration 
(Government-Labor). Hearing. 88rd Cong., 
ist Sesa. 1953. 














. Investigation of Communist 
Activities in the Albany, N. Y., Area. Hear- 
ings. 83rd Cong., lst Seas. 1958. 

. Investigation of Communist 
Activities in the Columbus, Ohio, Area. Hear- 
inge. 88rd Cong., 1st Seas. 1953. 

. How Our Laws Are Made. By 
Charles J. Zinn. House Doc. No. 210. 88rd 
Cong., lat Sess. 1958. 
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a 


. Statistics of the Presidential and 
Congressional Election of November 4, 1952. 
Compiled by Earl Rockwood under direction 
of Lyle D. Snader, Clerk of the House. 1953. 

House and Senate.. Joint- Committee on 





Atomic Energy. Atomic Power Development. . 


and Private Enterprise. Hearings. 88rd Cong., 
1st Sess. 1953. 

Senate. Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. Cotton Marketing Quotas and Acreage 


Allotments. Hearings. 83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. , 








. Wheat Marketing Quotas 
and Aoreage Allotments. Hearings. 88rd 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Committes on Armed Services. Air- 
craft Procurement. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. 

. Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Bank Holding Legislation. Hearings. 
83rd Cong., 1st Seas. 1953. 

. Disposal of Rubber Plants. 
Hearings. Also Senate Report No. 579. 83rd 














- Cong., Ist Seas, 1953. 





. Committee on Foreign Relations. 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment. Hearings before Subcommittee. 83rd 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Committees on Government Opera- 
tions. Security—Government Printing Office. 
Hearings before Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions. 83rd Cong., lst Sess. 1958. 

. Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Amending the Natural Gas 
Act. Senate Report No. 817. 88rd Cong., 1st 
Sess. 1953. 














. Merchant Marine Studies. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 88rd Cong., 
lst Sess. 1953. . 

. Waterfront Investigation. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 83rd Cong., 
lst Sess. 1953. 








. Workload of the Federal 
Communications Commission. Hearing. 88rd 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Committee on the Judiciary. Com- 
munist Underground Printing Facilities and 
Ilegal Propaganda. Hearings before Subcom- 
mittee. 88rd Cong., let Sees. 1953. 

. Interlocking Subversion in 
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Government..Departments. Hearings before 
Subcommittee on Internal Security. 83rd 
Cong., o, Ist Bess. 1953. 

Committee on Public Works. 
Amending the Federal Power Act. Hearing be- 
fore Subcommittee. 83rd Cong., Ist Sess. 1953. 
. Tolls on Federal-Aid High- 
ways. Hearings before. Subcommittee. 88rd 
Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. The Constitution of the United 
States of America: Analysis and Interpretaz- 
tion. Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress; edited by Edward 8. Corwin. Sen. 
Doc. No. 170. 82nd Cong., 2nd Sess. 1953. 

. Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. Future of Irregular Airlines in United 
States Air Transportation Industry. Hearings 
before Subcommittee. Also Senate Report No. 
822. 88rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Motion Picture Distribution 
Trade Practices. Hearings before Subcommit- 
tee. 88rd Cong., 1st Sess. 1953. 

. Military Procurement. 
Hearings before Subcommittee. 88rd Cong., 
lst Sess. 1953. ` 


Other Federal ' 


Commission of Fine Arts. Art and Govern- 
ment. Report to the President. 19538. 

Departmenta of Agriculture and- Com- 
merce. Bureaus of Agricultural Economics 
and of the Census. Farms and Farm People: 
Population, Income and Housing Character- 
istics by Economic Class of Farm. 1983. 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 
Census, County and City Data Book 1962. 
1053. 


























. Governments Division. Com- 
pendium of State Government Finances in 
1952. 1953. 

















. Revised Summary of 
State Government Finances, 1942-1950. 19538. 

Department of Defense. Arctic Bibliogra- 
phy. 3 vols. 1953. 

Housing and Home Finance Agenoy. Com- 
parative Digest of Municipal and County Zon- 
ing Enabling Statutes. [1953.] ; 

És National Science Foundation. Federal Funds 
for Science. Parts I and II. [1953.] 


“FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


French Politics: The First Years of the Fourth 
Republic. By Donotny Prioxius. (London 
& New York: Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affaira, 1953. Pp. xii, 302. $5.00.) 
Mrs. Pickles discerns three major features 


of French politics during the first six years 
after World War II (the study closes with the 
general election of 1951): (1) the gulf between 
the aspirations of the underground and occu- 


-pation period and the postwar reality; (2) the 


°. ` é 
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rapid return to prewar patterns of life; and 

(3) the extent to which the attitudes and 
eventa of the first two years determined subse- 
quent developments. The firat two years after 
the War were dominated by plans and ideas 
about a new order in France; though some of 
these ideas were quickly realised—e.g., na- 
tionalization of key industries—the new order 
which filled the hopes and dreams of the. re- 
sistance did not come into being and life re- 

~wiyrned to the well-worn grooves of the Third 

` Republic. It is rather doubtful, therefore, 
whether the first two postwar years of French 
politics really have determined future develop- 
ments in the manner of the grand outline pre- 
sented. Actually, the weight of the evidence 
pointa in the opposite direction; eg., the 
dreams of the occupation period and the 
years of provisional government have not left 
many lasting imprints on French politics. 

_ The shift to the right which became appar- 
ent even before the election of 1951 has since 
been accentuated. There is perhaps no better 
indicator of the shift in French politics since 
the first years of the Fourth Republic than the 
fact that during the debate on nationalization 

` a conservative counterproposal was defeated 
by.a vote of 510 to 41, and that the conserva- 
tive member who formulated the counter- 
proposal and led the conservative opposition 
to the government nationalization plans was 
Joseph Laniel, Premier of France in Septem- 
ber, 1953. 

There are major limitations on the scope 
of Mrs. Pickles’ study. She notes that she has 
studied events as Frenchmen saw them in 
their newspapers, party publications, and de- 
bates in the legislative chambers, and that she 
has recounted and analysed but has drawn no 
conclusions and has rendered no judgments. 
She has addressed her study primarily to 
British readers and comparisons are made with 
British institutions only. Despite these limita- 
tions, French Politics is a necessary addition to 
an admittedly large list of studies on postwar 
France. Mrs. Pickles eachewa facile solutions 
and weighty judgments on how Frenchmen 
should put their house in order. She has no 
arbitrary “working model”—openly stated or 
slyly insinuated—which she uses to praise or 
condemn. She has collected evidence and 
clearly recognized the limits of her enterprise. 
For this she and Chatham House deserve 
praise and thanks.—Aurrep DIAMANT, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 
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Administration of Justice in Latin America. 
By HeLen L. Cuacurr. (New York: Oceana 
Publications. 1952. Pp. ix, 149. $5.00.). 


This study is valuable to scholars in the field 
of comparative legal systems as a short, up-to- 
date descriptive survey of the Jaws on court 
organization and procedure in the Latin- 
American countries. Indeed, this is the only 


monograph on the subject available in either 
Spanish or English, although much of the 


same material is found in general volumes. 


Those who believe that it is possible to treat _ 


the ‘twenty Latin-American countries com- 
paratively are supported by the authér, who 
uses & topical method of presentation. One in- 
teresting judgment is that “North American 
influences in the matter of judicial organiza- 
tion, which were felt and acknowledged in the 
earlier days of some of the new southern re- 
publics have disappeared, leaving but few 
traces, while European influences have pre- 
vailed and still exist with appropriate modifi- 
cations” (p. 11). There is a selective bibliogra- 
phy of 182 sources. 

It should be noted that this is a short treat- 
ment of the legal aspects of court organisation 
and procedure, and the political scientist un- 
doubtedly will discover that in some cases the 
detail is inadequate for clear understanding. 
Furthermore, this is strictly a legal exercise. 
«|, .no attempt has been made to evaluate 
the success or failure of any ‘country in prac- 
tice, judged from a realistic viewpoint” (p. 
vii). And, “In the present work, only written 
law and decrees have been taken into con~ 
sideration, and no comments made on whether 
or not these have ever been flouted, or to what 
extent they may have been ignored in prac- 
tice” (p. vii). It is common knowledge among 
Latin Americanists that there is frequently 
considerable distance between law and fact in 
Latin-American government and politics. It is 
probably fair to state that we do not get very 
far in understanding “administration of jus- 
tice” through studying the laws alone. At the 
very least, however, the laws on court or- 
ganization and procedure do represent one 
form of intent or aspiration, and a compara- 
tive study of such laws provides us with one 
facet of a theory of administration of justice 
in Latin America.— Wititam 8. Stoxes, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


` Perén’s Argentina. By Gmoran I. BLanxeran. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press.. 


1963. Pp. xvi, 478. $6.50.) 


oye, 
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The literature on recent political and gov- 
ernmental trends in Argentina is rapidly ex- 
panding, and, as one might expect, descrip- 
tions and analyses of Peronismo tend to 
dominate the scene. To say that Professor 
George I. Blanksten’s contribution, Perén’s 
Argentiina, is another addition to the rapidly 
growing documentation of the “new Argen- 
tina” is to tell only a part of the story, since 
the volume which now comes to hand is by- 
far the best and most complete study that has 
appeared. Whereas others have limited them- 
selves to the description of particular aspects 
of Perontsmo, Professor Blanksten made good 
use of the year (1950-51) which he spent in 
Argentina as an Area Research Training Fel- 
low of the Social Science Research Council 
digesting what must have seemed formidable 
quantities of materials to give us a complete, 
well-rounded, and well-balanced picture of the 
present Argentine scene. The fact that the 
book is also well-written merely adds to the 
pleasure of ita perusal. 

Organised in a form which might well be 
described as a series of closely integrated 
essays, the author first presents a concise sum- 
mary of pre-Perén Argentina (“A Book of 
Introductions”), goes on to describe in some- 
what greater detail the rise of Juan Domingo 
Perón and the movement which bears his 
name (“A Book of All that Glitters”), and then 
devotes the last two-thirds of the volume (“A 


-Book of Ideology and Politics’) to describing 


the impact of Peronismo on such aspects of 
Argentine culture and society as the concept 
of individual liberty, education, the press, 
radio and the dramatic arts, the rich and the 
poor, political parties, etc. It is in the last part 
of the book that the reader will find the most 
interesting and rewarding material, since it is 
here that the repressive and dictatorial nature 
of the regime is most clearly spelled out. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of the chapter 
entitled “Southern Dialectic,” in which the 
reader will find. an excellent explanation of 
justicialismo, the political philosophy which 
underlies Peronismo.—Lovis G. Kania, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. à 


English Historical Documents: Volume 8, 10482- 


1189. Eprrsp BY Davin C. DOUGLAS AND 

Goras W. GerENnawar. (New York: Ox- 

ford University Press. 1953. Pp. xxiv, 1014, 
” $17.50.) 


This, the first to appear of a series of thir- 
teen projected volumes covering British his- 
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tory from -500 to 1914 A.D., is a magnificent 
addition to any scholarly library. Much more 
than a series of translated sources for English 
history in the early years of the Middle Ages, 
ita introduction contains the best short survey 
of the period extant, and its notes and bibli- 
ographies are judicious, extensive, and il- 
luminating. Of particular interest to the politi- 
cal scientist is the fact that now in one volume 
are available fine translations and selections 
from such works as The Dialogue of the Ex- 
chequer, The Policraticus of John of Salisbut 
Domesday Book, Glanville, Henry IT’s judicial 
enactments, and a wealth of representative 
charters, writs, and other materials from Eng- 
land’s storehouse of historical records. Royal 
administration, religious establishments, legal 
development, feudal institutions, and political 
theory all are richly illustrated and explained 
by contemporaries. This period was the forma- 
tive one of an Anglo-American political her- 
itage in which Norman discipline mingled with 
earlier Saxon tradition to form the bones and 
sinew from which later government developed. 
It is thus of basic importance to scholars of 
our political institutions. One can only hope 
that future additions to this series will come . 
up to the fine standard set by the editors of 
this volume.—A. R. Luwis, Untversity” of 
Texas. o 


Tudor Prelates and Politics, 1586-1668. By 
Laozy Banpwin Saara. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 333. 
$5.00.) 


Students of the English reformation will 
find intriguing reading in Professor Smith’s 
Tudor Prelates and Politics. In a readable and 
attractive style, the author draws a sym- 


` pathetic picture of the conservative English 


bishops from the reign of Henry VIII to the 
death of Mary. The secular positions occupied 
by ‘many of the churchmen tended to make 
them conservative, if not reactionary, in their 
attitude towards the reformation when its 
political and social implications became ap- 
parent. They thus tended to be in opposition 
to the liberal reform which clustered partly 
around the leadership of Thomas Cromwell. 
In a certain sense, a8 the author notes, the 
spirit of their times was not unlike that of ours 


„in that many men of moderate views were 


compelled by the attitude of their opponenta 
to move to more extreme positions than they 
might otherwise have been inclined to assume. 
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The’ British Parliament. Br STRATHEARN 
Gorpon. (New York: Frederick A. seer 
1952. Pp. 247. $4.25.) 


A new edition of a volume last issued in 
England in 1948 by the Hansard Society as 
Our Parliament, Useful appendices and a new 
chapter-on criticisms of Parliament have been 
‘added. 


Parliamentary Government in the Common- 

wealth. Eprrpp BY Syrpney D. Barmy. 
~a. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. 
Pp. v, 217. $4.50.) 


Reprint of a 1950 issue of Parliamentary 
Affairs, newly edited and brought up to date; 
several articles have been added. An authori- 
tative account, mainly concerned with par- 


liamentary institutional devices in the do- ‘ 


* minons. 


Parliamentary Government in Southern Asia. 
- By Sypnzuy D. Bary. (New York: Insti- 


a .tute of Pacific’ Relations. 1953. Pp 100. 


$2.00.) 

“A brief survey of developments since 1947 
in Pakistan, India, Burma, and Ceylon, deal- 
ing with constitutions, parties, elections, legis- 
latures, and cabinets. E 


The Life and Times of Sir Edwin Chadwick. 


By 8. E. Fryer. (London: Methuen & Co. 

1952. Distributed by British Book Center, 

New York. Pp. x, 555. $9.50.) 

A first biography of an important mid- 
nineteenth-century civil servant and re- 
former. 


Ernest Bevin: Portrait of a Great Englishman. 
By Francois Wru1ams. INTRODUOTION BY 
CLEMENT ATTLEE. (London: Hutchinson. 
1953. Distributed by British Book Center, 
New York. Pp. 288. $4.50.) 

A biography by the author of Socialist 
Britain, based largely on personal rem- 
iniscences. Only the last fifth of the book is 
devoted to Bevin’s tenure in cabinet office 
after 1940. 


Manitoba Provincial Municipal Committee. 


Report with Memorandum of Recommenda- © 


tions. (Winnipeg: C. E. Leech, Queen’s 

Printer, 1958. Pp. 184.) © 

The Committee was set up in May, 1951, 
with Premier Douglas L. Campbell as chair- 
man, to “study financial and administrative 
relations between the municipalities and other 
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public bodies of the province, and the Pro- 
vincial Government.” A brief memorandum 
by Prof. R. C. Bellan on some general con- 
siderations underlying provincial-municipal re- 
lations is included in the report, which was 
presented to the Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly of Manitoba in February, 1953.— 
J.B.C. ` 


Publications of the Governments of the North- 
West Territories, 1876-1905, and of the 
Province of Saskatchewan, 1905-1962. Com- 
PILED BY CHRISTINE MAacDonanp. (Regina, 
Sask.: Legislative Library. 1953. Pp. 110. 
Price: $1.75.) 


Saskatchewan, following the pattern of 
British Columbia, has become the second of 
the Canadian provinces to have published a 
relatively full record of ita official documents. 
Pages 102-6 are devoted to the considerable 
number of crown corporations.—J.B.C. 


State of Israel. Government Year-book 6718 
(1968). (Jerusalem: Government Printer, 
1952. Pp. 485. $2.50.) 


The Year-book, which is a rather free render- 
ing of the original version in Hebrew, entitled 
Shenaton, covers the activities of the govern- 
ment of Israel for the greater part of the fiscal 
year April, 1951 to March, 1952, summarising 
the work of the Knesset (Parliament) and of 
the various ministries as well as including a 
statistical abstract. The treaties and agree- 
ments to which Israel became a party between 
April 1, 1951 and June 15, 1952 are listed on 
pp. 150-59, and it is stated on p. 172 that the 
“first volume of Treaty texts was completed, 
with the texts of 30 International Conventions 
and Treaties in three languages.” English 
translations of the principal legislation of the 
period, including the Nationality Law, are 
presented on pp. 207-26. Since the official pub- 
lications of Israel are almost entirely printed in 
Hebrew, the Year-book will be particularly 
useful for thore not reading Hebrew.—J. B. C. 


The General Election in the City of Bombay, 
1958. By M. VENKATARANGAIYA. (Bombay: 
Vora & Co. Publishers Ltd. 1958. Pp. viii, 
169. $2.00.) 

A detailed and extremely mirot de- 
scription of the 1952 election in India’s second 
largest city; the author describes the con- 
stituencies, the candidates (most of whom he 
int&rviewed), the campaign tactice, the eleo- 
tion issues, and the outcome, s 


ay 
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Inventatre des affiches conservées aux Archives 
de la Marne, Tome I. Politique (1716-1961). 
By Reng Ganpizuon. (Chalons-sur-Marne: 
Archives de la Marne. 1953. Pp. xiv, 495. 
1,500 francs.) 


For the first time, there is available a good 
catalogue of much French political source ma- 


` terial issued in ephemeral broadside and poster ` 


form. Over 6,000 French political broadsides 
and posters, 1716-1951, are described in the 
first volume of the Inventatre of the Archives 
de la Marne at Chalons-sur-Marne. The gec- 
tion “Ordres emanant des puissances oc- 


cupantes” contains some interesting entries. | 


The greater part of the volume is devoted to 
electoral matters. Future volumes will de- 
scribe about 25,000 broadsides and posters 
dealing with economic, legal, military matters, 
etc,—J.B.C, 


Office of the U. 8. High Commissioner for 
Germany. Elections and Political Parties in 
Germany, 1946-1968. PREPARED BY POLICY 
Rarorms SmcrerTaryY, Orrio or Exnov- 
TIVE Srorurary, ([Berlin?]. 1952. Pp. 93.) 


The report is based on two previous publica~ 
tions of the Office, Elections in Germany, 1947, 


and Political Parties in Western Germany, - 


1949, and gives comparative statistics of the 
postwar elections, statements about the po- 
litical parties, and biographies of governmental 
and political leaders, including the Soviet 
Zone. A very useful five-page glossary helps 
elucidate many points.—J.B.C. 


Geschaftsordnung des Deutschen Bundestages. 
(Bonn. 1952. Pp. 72.) 


The rules of the German Bundestag were 
effective as of January 1, 1952. Articles 96, 
pars. 3 and 4 were affected by a decision of the 
Bundesverfassungagericht of March 6, 1952; 
otherwise there seems to have been no change 
in, the rules to the present.—J.B.C. 


Landeskalender fir Baden-Wuritemberg 1988. 
Amtliche Ausgabe mit dem Marktverzetchnia 
und dem Behérdenfihrer. (Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer. 1953. Pp. 112.) 


The first official directory for the new South- 
west German state of Baden-Wirttemberg, 
formed in 1952 by the merging of Baden, 
Witrttemberg-Baden, and Württemberg- 
Hohenzollern, is published in the above; by 
the Innenmisterium. Pages 45-107 are de- 
voted to the directory.—J.B.C. 
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Ministero dell’interno. Direzione generale 
dell’amministrazione civile. Divisione ser- 
vizi elettorali. Elezione politiche, 1968. Pub- 
blicazioni'n. 1-11. (Roma: Istituto Poli- 

“ grafico dello Stato. 1953. 11 vol.) 


The series of eleven instructional and in- 
formational publications, which were issued 
by the Electoral Service of the Italian Min- 
istry of the Interior for the 1953 elections to 


the Chamber of Deputies and to the Senate gier 


Italy, seems to be intended mainly for ad- 
ministrative use. It includes the electoral laws, 
regulations, instructions, reproductions of the 
party symbols, lists of the candidates to both 
chambers, detailed lists of the electoral units 


for the elections to the two chambers, eto.— - 


J.B.C. 


War and Postwar Greece: An Analysis, Based on `- 


' Gresk Writings. Preranmp BY Fuorb, A. 
Segnorr. (Washington; The Library ‘of 
Congress. 1952. Pp. xv, 175. $1.15.) 

A survey of the political and economic scene 


in Greece, plus commentary on recent Greek 
social and cultural developments, derived 


mainly from a study of materials written in ` 


Greek since 1944. 


The Arab World: Past, Present and Future, By 
NELA IZZEDDIN WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY Wiuuiam E. Hocxina. (Chicago: Honry 
Regnery Co. 1953. Pp. xii, 412. $6.50.) 


The geography, culture, and history of the 
early Arab world forms a brief introduction to 
a more detailed study of Arab movements ånd 
developments in the 20th century; by an Arab 
woman whose Chicago Ph.D. is itself testi- 
mony to changes in Arab tradition. 


State and Economics in the Middle Kast: A 
Society in Transition. By ALFRED BONNÉ. 
(New York: The Grove Press. 1953. Pp. 
xiv, 489. $6.00.) 

A general study of the evolution of Middle 


Eastern states and institutions of government, 
considered against the problems created by 


‘limited industrial developments and economic 


change in a relatively stationary agrarian 
society. 


Checklist of Philippine Government Documents, 
1960. COMPILED BY THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
Soorsry or THE Paiwipprnus. (Washington: 
The Library of Congress.. 1953. Pp. 62. 
$.40.) 


‘ 
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In 1918, the Philippine Library and Mu- 
seum at Manila issued a Checklist of publica- 
tions of the government of the Philippine Islands, 
. September, 1900, to December 81, 1917. The 
. Checklist for 1950 is the first systematic at- 

tempt since 1918 to record in separate form 
the documents of the Philippines.—J.B.C. 


‘Salt for the Dragon: A Personal History of 

China, 1908-1945. By Esson M. GALE. 

ast Lansing: Michigan State College 
ess. 1958. Pp. xi, 225. $4.00.) 


Memoirs of a former American consular 
official who went to: China first in 1908 as a 
student interpreter and for the last time in 
1942 with General Stilwell, and who spent 
most of the intervening years in China in 
various Official positions. 


Soviet Law in Action: The Recollected Cases of 
„a. Soviet Lawyer. Br Bors A. Konstan- 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 


TINOVSEY; EDITED BY HAROLD J. BERMAN. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Presa. 
1953. Pp. x, 77. $1.50.) 


This work is a compilation of cases heard in 
the Soviet courts during the period 1981-41 as 
recalled by a former professor of law at the 
University of Odessa, who is now research 
assistant at the Harvard Russian Research 
Center. The book is intended as a supplement 
to Berman’s Justice in Russia, but is an en- 
tity in itself. It provides interesting glimpses 
of the practical workings of the Soviet legal 
system. 


Modern Foreign Governments. By Frupmric A: 


Oaa anD Haroub Zink. (New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1953. Pp. xi, 1005. $6.25.) 


A new edition of this standard textbook. 
Several sections have been rewritten and the 
whole has been brought up to date. 


"SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
WILLIAM H. ROBERTS 
Catholic University of America 


as © ~ General 


Beloff, M. The ‘Federal Solution’ in ite 
Application to Europe, Asia and Africa. Poltti- 
cal Studies. June, 1953. 

Brooks, C. A. 8. Human Relations in Ad- 
ministration. Public Adminisiration. Summer, 
1953. 

Casselman, P. H. Cooperatism and Social- 
ism. Revue Trimesirielle Canadienne. Winter, 

1952-1953. 

- Herlits, N. L’Btude du Droit Administratif 
Comparé. Revue Internationale des Sciences Ad- 
ministratives. No. 4, 1952. 

Institut sur Férderung Offentlicher Ange- 
legenheiten. Die Ubertragung Rechtsetzender 
Gewalt im Rechtsstaat. Diskussion und Ergeb- 
nisse einer Arbeitstagung. Wissenschaftliche 
Schriftenreihe. Band 12. Frankfurt/Main, 
1952. 

Kogekar, 8. V. Problems of Public Admin- 
istration. Indian Journal of Political Sctence. 
April-June, 1953. 

Lavau, G. E. Une Panacée Politique: Le 


` Serutin à la Pluralité des Voix ou l'Idée Fixe 
de M. Hermens. Revue Frangatse de Science- 


Politique. January-March, 1958. 
Philonous. The Nature of Public Adminis- 
tration. Cambridge Journal. April, 1953. 


Rivero, J. Existe-t-il un Critère du Droit 
Administratif? Revue du Droit Public et de la 
Science Politique. April-June, 1953. 

The Socialist International. London, Labour 
Party, 1953. 


Specific Areas 
United Kingdom 


Chester, D. N. Public Corporations and the 
Classification of Administrative Bodies. Po- 


' tical Studies. February, 1953. 


Florence, P. 8. Consumers’ Councils in the 
Nationalised Industries. Political Quarterly. 
July-September, 1953. 

Gaitskell, H. The British Labour Party. 
Reporter. September 1, 1953. 

Great Britain. Treasury. Political Activities 
of Civil Servanta. London, H.M. Stat. Of., 
1953 (Cmd. 8783). 

Harbury, C. D. The British Approach to 
Monopoly Control. Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. August, 1953. 

Haynes, W. W. A Test Case from Britain. 
Does Nationalization Work? Harvard Busi- 
ness Review. March-April, 1953. 

Kfishnamoorthy, C. R. Organisation and 
Methods in the British Government. Indian 
Journal of Political Science. April-June, 1953. 
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The Liberal Party. A Symposium. Political 
Quarterly. July-September, 1953. 

Local Government Reorganisation. Public 
Adminisiration. Summer, 1953. 

Powell, E. The Myths of the British Con- 
stitution. Confluence. September, 1953. - 

Roberts, B. C. Trade Unions and Party 
' Polities. Cambridge Journal. April, 1953. 

Rodwin, L. British New Town Develop- 
ment: Some Administrative Weaknesses. Pub- 
lic Administration Review. Summer, 1953. 

Younger, K. Aussichten des Britischen Sozi- 
alismus, Aussenpolittk. August, 1953. 


Colonial Areas _ 


Amery, L. S. The Crown and Africa. African 
Affaire. July, 1953. 

Beloff, M. Democracy in Africa. African 
Affairs. April, 1953. : 

Carnell, F. G. Malayan Citizenship Legisla- 
tion. International and Comparative Law Quar- 
terly. October, 1952. . 

Epstein, A. L. The Administration of Justice 
and the Urban African: A Study of Urban Na- 
tive Courts in Northern Rhodesia. London, 
Colonial Office. Colonial Research Studies No. 
7. 1953. 

Great Britain. Colonial Office. Land and 
Population in East Africa. London, H.M. Stat. 
Off., 1953 (Colonial Papers No. 290). 

Great Britain. Colonial-Office. Hong Kong, 
1952. London, H.M. Stat. Of., 1953. 

Hawkins, G. First’ Steps in Malayan Local 
Government. Pacific Affairs. June, 1953. , 

Hughes, C. A. Semi-Responsible Govern- 
ment in the British West Indies. Political 
Sctence Quarterly. September, 1953. 

Matson, J. N. The Supreme Court and the 
Customary Judicial Process in the Gold 
Coast. International and Comparative Law 
Quarterly. January, 1953. 

Moderation in Africa. Economist. August 1, 
1953. 

Purcell, V. The Position of the Chinese 


Community in Malaya. Royal Central Asian 


Journal. January, 1953. 

Stevens, R. A. Progress in Local Govern- 
ment in the Eastern Region of Nigeria. Jour- 
nal of African Administration. January, 1953. 

Whittlesey, D. Kenya, the Land and Mau 
Mau. Foreign Affairs. October, 1953. 

Williams, D. M. West African Marketing 
Boards. African Affairs. January, 1953. 

Wills, C. British Guiana: the Arguments for 
Federation. Listener. July 16, 1953. 


Commonwealth of Nations 
Australia: State Elections. Round Table. 
June, 1953. 


Bendheim, E. Entwicklungeprobleme der - 


Sidafrikanischen Union. Wirtschaftedienst. 
February, 1953. 

Bland, F. A. Parliamentary Control of the 
Purse. Ausiralian Quarterly. June, 1953. 

Boyer, M. Le Gouvernement Fédéral, ses 
Fonctions Exécutives et Administrativ: 
Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne. Winter, 1 
1953. 


Brown, D. M. The Premises of Indian Politi- ` 


cal Thought. Western Political Quarterly. June, 


” 1958. 


Canada: The General Election. Round Table. 
September, 1953. 


Cohen, J. B. Economic Development in 


India. Political Science Quarterly. September, 
1953. 

Commonwealth Relations: The Coronation 
Conference. Round Table. September, 1953. 

Development Planning in India. Interna- 
tional Labour Review. August, 1953. 

Gell, C. W. M. The South African Elections. 
Contemporary Review. August, 1953. 

Ghosh, R. C. Constitutional Decisi of 
the Supreme Court of India. Indian Journal of 
Political Science. April-June, 1953. 

Gorwala, A. D. apart on Public Admin- 
istration. New Delhi, Manager of Publications, 
1951. 

Irving, J. A. The Appeal of Social Credit. 
Queen’s Quarterly. Summer, 1953. 

Ispahani, M. A. H. Pakistan within the 
Comity of Free Nations. Asian Review. July, 
1953. 

Jit, I. India’s Five-Year Plan. Contemporary 
Review. August, 1953. 

Lewin, J. The Rise of Congress in South 
Africa. Political Quarterly. July-September, 
1953. i 

Linguistic States in India. Economist. Octo- 
ber 8, 1953. 

Masaldan, P. N. Some Principles of Interpre- 
tation Employed by the Federal Court of 
India (1987~1949). Indian Journal of Political 
Science. April-June, 1953. 

Messerschmidt, E. A. Pakistan und seine 
Politischen Kräfte. Aussenpolitik. July, 1953. 

Mujeeb, M. Indian Education: Retrospect 
and Prospect. Pacific Affaire. September, 1953. 

Peopling Australia. Round Table. June, 1953. 

Perry, J. H. Fiscal Relations in the Canadi- 
an Federation. Bulletin for International Fiscal 
Documentation. No. 2, 1953. > 
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Quinn, H. F. The Role of the Liberal Party 
in Recent Canadian Politics, Political Science 
Quarterly. September, 1953. 

Reichel, K. F. Die Indische Gewerkschafts- 

- bewegung. Soziale Welt, October, 1952. 

.- Rydon, J. The Australian Broadcasting 
- Commission. Public Administration (Sydney). 
December, 1952. 

Schuster, G. India’s Problems. Astan Re- 
- view. July, 1958. 

swaigarmas, S. R. Sir Ivor Jennings and Con- 
stitutional Laws of India. Indian Journal of 

Political Science. April-June, 1953. 

South, Africa: The General Election. Round 
Table. June, 1953. 

South African Institute of Race Relations. 
A Survey of Race Relations in South Africa 
1951-1952. Johannesburg, 1953. 

Springs of Canadian Power. A Chatham 
House Information Paper. New York, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 1953. 

Taxing Powers in a Federation. A Study of 
Australian Experience. Round Table. Septem- 
ber, 1953. 

Taylor, N. R. Public Order and Police Power 
in New Zealand. Political Science (W Tee) 
“September, 1952, 


Western Europe 


Arnal, F. La Crise de la Socialdémocratie 
en Italie. Revue Socialiste. March, 1953. 7 

Berlia, G. La Crise Politique Française de 
Mai 1953. Revue du Droit Public e de la 
Science’ Politique. April-June, 1958. 

Bieri, E. Föderalismus als, Bollwerk der 
Freiheit. Internationale Spectator. August 19, 
1953. 

Blamont, E. La Revision de la Constitution. 
Revue du Droit Public et de la Science Po- 
litique. April-June, 1953. 

Bratachi, R. Le Nouveau Régime Financier 
de la Confédération. Revue Syndicale Suisse. 
April, 1953. 

Campbell, P. Vérification des Pouvoirs in 
the French National Assembly. Political 
Studies, February, 1953. 

Dischler, L. Der Auswärtige Dienst Frank- 
reichs. Hamburg, Forschungsstelle fir Völker- 
recht und Ausldndisches Recht. Reihe D. Abt. 
IX. Bd. I. 1952. 

Dogan, M. La Stabilité du Personnel Par- 
lementaire sous la Troisième République. 
Revue Française de Science Politique. April- 
June, 1953. 

Donon, J. La Réforme de l’Assemblée de 
l'Union Frangaise. Revus Politique des Idées 
et des Instiinfions. April 15, 1958. 
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Duncan, G. A. Ireland’s Welfare State. 
Banker. August, 1953. 

Les Elections Sociales Comparées aux Éles- 
tions Politiques. Revue Française de Science 
Politique. April-June, 1953. 

Eriksen, E. Denmark’s New Constitution. 
Danish Foreign Office Journal. No. 8, 1953. 

The French Union. British Survey. June, 
1953. © 

Frumkin, G. Population Changes in Europe 
since 1939. New York, Augustus M. Kelley. 
1953. 


H.C.S. Gaulliame in’ Frankrijk. Interna-. 


tionale Spectator. August 19, 1953. 

Johannet, R. La Condition Ouvriére en 
Espagne. Revue des Deus Mondes. February 1, 
1953. 

Kogan, N. The Italian Action Party and the 
Institutional Question. Western Political Quar- 
terly. June, 1953. 

LaSouchére, E, Climat de Crise en Espagne. 
Esprit. March, 1953. | : 

Lorwin, V. R. Communist Strategy and 
Tactics in Western European Labor Move- 
ments. Industrial Labour Relations Review. 
April, 1953. - 

Lutz, V. The Minister of the Treasury’s 
Survey of the Italian Economic Situation in 
1952. Banca Nazionale del Lavoro Quarterly 
Review. January-March, 1953. 

M.K.G. The Italian General Election and 
its Consequences. World Today. August, 1953. 

Maleville, G. Observations sur la Réforme 
Administrative. Recueil Dalloz. March 19, 
1953. 

Maranini, G. Crisi del Costituzialismo e 
Autinomie della Costituzione. Studi Politici. 
March—August, 1953. 

Marvaud, A. L’Actualité du Portugal. 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire. January— 
February, 1953. 

Morange, G. The Powers of the Govern- 
ment in French Public Finance. Revue de 
Science et de Legislation Financières, October— 
December, 1953. 

Naharro, J. M. The Spanish Tax System: 
its Problems and its Evolution. Revue de 
Science et de Legislation Financières. October— 
December, 1953. 

Neumann, R. G. Formation and Trans- 
formation of Gaullism in France. Western Po- 
litical Quarterly. June, 1953. 

L’Organisation Gouvernementale, Admin- 
istrati¢e et Judiciaire de la France. Paria, La 
Documentation Frangaise. 1952. 

Oud, P. J. The Burgomaster in Holland. 
Public Administration. Summer, 1953. 
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Outrey, A. Histoire et Principes de PAd- 
ministration Francaise des Affaires Etran- 
gères (I). Revue Française de Science Politique. 
April-June, 1953. 

Plaisant, M. La Revision de la Constitution. 
Revue des Deuz Mondes. February 15, 1953. 

Pryce, R. The New Italian Electoral Law. 
Parliamentary Affairs. Summer, 1958. 

Rogoff, N. Social Stratification in France 
and in the United States. American Journal of 
Sociology. January, 1953. 

Rossi, M. Neo-Fascism in Italy. Virginia 
Quarterly Review. Autumn, 1953. 

Saintes, Ch. L’Irlande et ses Problémes. 
Revue Française de Sctencé Politique. January- 
March, 19653. ` 

Teal, J. T. The Rebirth of Northern Nor- 
way. Foreign Affairs. October, 1953. 

Tütsch, H. E. Which Way Italy? Swiss Re- 
view of World Affairs. July, 1953. 

Valitutti, 8. Partiti Burocratizzati e Par- 
titi Militariszati. Studi Politici. March, 1953. 

Wigg, R. The Italian General Elections. 
Contemporary Review. August, 1953. 


Central Europe 


Action Program of the Social Democratic 
Party of Germany. Adopted by the Party Con- 
ference at Dortmund, September 28, 1952. 
Bonn, 1952. . 

Cornides, W. Materialien su den Ereignis- 
sen des 16. und 17. Juni in Berlin und der 
SBZ mit Dokumentarischem Anhang. Furopa 
Archiv. July 20, 1953. 

Czerny, W. F. Der Parlamentarismus der 
Ersten und Zweiten Republik. Österreichische 
Monatschefte. April, 1958. 

Dobrowolny, O. Die Nationalratswahlen im 
Spiegel der Zahlen. Österreichische Monats- 
hefte. March, 1953. 

Elsholz, K. Die Soziale Entwicklung in der 
Bundesrepublik. Deutsche Versicherungs Zeit- 
schrift. April 20 and May 20, 1963. 

Flechtheim, O. K. Reflections on German 
Communism, Past and Present. Midwest 
Journal. Winter, 1952-1953. 

Germans under the Gosplan. Economist. 
September 5, 1953. 

Heissenberger, F. The Economic Recon- 
“ struction of Austria, 1945-1952. Library of 
Congress. Reference Department. European 
Affairs Division. Washington, 1953. 

_ Horstmann, K. Die Gliderung der Bevdlker- 
ung in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland nach 
der Sozialen Stellung auf Grund der Berufs- 
zāählung 1950. Soziale Welt. January, 1953. 

Huber, E. R. Bundesexekution und Bundes- 
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intervention. Archiv des Offentlichen Rechts. 
August, 1953. : 

Lassalle, C. Les Limites du Contrôle de la 
Constitutionnalité des Lois en Allemagne Oc- 
cidentale. Revue du Droit Public: et de la 
Science Politique. January-March, 1953. f 

Lit, M. Unions in Demoorstic and Soviet 
Germany. Monihly Labor Review. January, 
1953. i 

Mookerjee, G. A Study of German Political 
Parties: I. India Quarterly. January-March 
1953. - r 

Neumann, S. The German Elections— 
Meaning and Impact. Foreign Policy Bulletin. 
August 15, 1953. 

Politische Massnahmen in der DDR seit der 
Einsetzung einer Sowjetischen Hohen Kom- | 
mission. Europa Archiv. July 5, 1953. 

Richter, H. Die Parteien im Demokrat- 
ischen Staat. Deutsche Rundschau. March, 
1953. 

Servos, I. La Jurisdiction Administratixe-en 
Allemagne. Revue Hellénique de Droit Inter- 
national. July-December, 1952. 

Terhalle, F. Public Finance in Western Ger- 
many: the Distribution of Powers between the 
Bund and the Laender. Revus de Science et de. 
Legislation Financières. October~December, 
1953. i 

Tzöbl, J. Die Technik unseres Wahlrechtes. 
Österreichische Monatshefte. February, 1953. 

. Wlatnig, F. Austria’s New Economic Policy. 
Swise Review of World Affairs. July, 1953. 


Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 


Albjerg, V. L. The Leaders of Soviet Russia. 
Current History. August, 1953. ` 

Caroe, O. Soviet Colonialism in Central 
Asia. Foreign Affairs. October, 1953. 

Constitution de la République Populaire 
Roumaine (24 Septembre 1952). Documenta- 
tion Juridique Étrangère. No. 5, 1953. 

Daniels, R. V. The Soviet Succession. Rus- 
sian Review. July, 1953. 

Djordjevic, J. Die Bedeutung des Neuen 
Jugoslawischen Verfassungsgesetzes in Jugo- 
slawischer Bicht. Europa Archiv. July 20, 1958. 

Jedryka, Z. La Récénte Réforme Constitu- 
tionnelle en Pologne. Revue Internationale de 
Droit Comparé. October-December, 1952. 

Kulski, W. W. Class Stratification in the 
Soviet Union. Foreign Affairs. October, 1953. 

Maurach, R. Das Sowjetrussische Straf- 
recht 1917-1952. Osteuropa. October, 1952. 

Meyer, A. G. Soviet Philosophy. Current 
History. August, 1953. 

Neal, F. W. Certain Aspects pf the New 
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Reforms in Yugoslavia. University of Colo- 
rado Studies. Series in Political Science No. 1. 
Boulder, June, 1953.-: 

‘Popluiko, A. Change of the Social Character 
of Peasantry in the USSR. Journal of the In- 
stitute for the Study of the History and Culture 

- of the USSR. No. 4, 1953. 
` Rigby, T. H. Changing Composition of the 


Supreme Soviet. Political Quarterly. July- 


September, 1953. 
Schultz, L. Die Verfassungsrechiliche Ent- 


“Seung Jugoslawiens in-Westlicher Sicht. 


_ Europa Archiv. July 20, 1953. 
Semenov, N. The Soviet Judicial System as 


_ Represented in Diagrams. Journal of the In- 


stitute for the Study of the History and Culture 
-ofthe USSR. No. 2, 1953. 

The Sovietization of Culture in Poland. Col- 
lective Work. Mid-European Research and 
Planning Centre. Paris, 1958. 

Styepanovitch, N. La Loi Yougoslave sur 

~le -Contentieux Administratif. Revue Inter- 
nationale des Sciences Administratives. No. 4, 
1952. 

Timasheff, N. 8. The Soviet Peoples. Cur- 
rent History. August, 1953. 

Waddams, H. The Church in Soviet Russia. 
Soviet Studies. July, 1953. 


Middle East and Africa 


Cumming, D. The U.N. Disposal of Eritrea. 
African Affairs. April, 1953. ` 

Davison, R. H. Middle East Nidonstan: 
Lausanne Thirty Years After. Middle Fast 
Journal. Summer, 1953. 

Eritrea. Constitutional and Parliamentary 
Information. Constitution and Act of Federa- 
tion with Ethiopia. Geneva. June 15, 1953. 

Evolution in the Middle East: Reform, Re- 
volt and Change. Addresses Presented at the 
Seventh Annual Conference on Middle East 
Affairs, Sponsored by the Middle Hast Insti- 
tute. March 6-7, 1953. The Middle East In- 
stitute. Washington. 1958. . 

Fisher, W. B. Problems of Modern Lybia. 
Geographical Journal. June, 1953. 

Guiton, R-J. Probleme der Franzðsischen 
Union: Tunesien, Europa Archiv. July 20, 
1953. i : 

. Probleme der Französischen Union: 
Marokko, Aequatorial- und Westafrika, Mad- 
agaskar. Europa Archiv. September 5, 1953. 

Hussein, A. Egypt's- New Regime. Vital 
Speeches. August 1, 1958. 
` Kinross, Lord. Recent Changes in the Arab 
World. United Empire. January, 1953. 
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Kohn, L. The Constitution of Israel. India 
Quarterly. January-March, 1958. ~ 

L.J. Peaceful Change in the Lebanon. 
World Today. April, 1953. 

The Land Acquisition Law of 1953 of the 
State of Israel. Middle East Journal. Summer, 
1958. 

Margalith, H. Enactment of a Nationality 
Law in Israel, American Journal of Compara- 
tive Law. Winter, 1953. 

Plautey, A. La Justice Coutumire Maro- 
caine. Revue Juridique et Politique de l’ Union 
Frangatse. March, 1952. 

Samuel, E. The Impact of Immigration in 
Israel. Political Quarterly. July-September, 
1953. 

Sapir, P. The Development of Israel. 
Israel and Middle East. December, 1952. 

Sciaky, I. Lo Sviluppo Costitusionale in 
Israele. Il Politico. July, 1953. 

Sharon, A. The Planning of Israel. Israel 
and the Middle Fast. December, 1952. 

Silvera, V. De Administration Directe et 


-du Contrôle dans le Régime du Protectorat 


Francais en Tunisie. Revue Juridique et Po- 
litique de l Union Française. March, 1962. 

Social Welfare in Egypt. Asian Review. Jan- 
uary, 1953. 

Thibault, R. The Educational Effort in 
Morocco. Astan Review. January, 1953. 

Whittlesey, D. Lands Athwart the Nile. 
World Politics. January, 1953. 

Young, A. N. Saudi Arabian Currency and 
Finance, I. Middle East Journal. Summer, 
1963. 


Southeast Asia ad 


Abdulgani, R. Parties and Parliament. 
Indonesian Afaire. October-December, 1952. 

Bhargava, Q. 8. Positive Aspects of Asian 
Socialism. Pacific Affairs. September, 1953. 

Djojdigoeno, D. Adat Law in Indonesia. 
Asian Review. January, 1958. 

Fogg, E. L. Labor Organization in Thailand. 
Industrial Labor Relations Review. April, 1953. 

Ingber, D. Indonesia’s First Eight Years. 
Fortnightly. August, 1953. 

Roy, M. N. Socialism in Asia. Eastern 
World. July, 1963. 

Soukhomline, V. La Conférence des Partis 
Socialistes Asiatiques. Cahters Internationaux. 
June, 1953. 

Thompson, V. Cambodia Moves toward In- 
depepdence. Far Eastern Survey. August, 1953. 
- Van der Kroef, J. M. The Arabs in Indo- 
nesia. Middle East Journal. Summer, 1953. _ 


A 


e 


.———. Collectivism in Indonesian Society. 
Social Research. Summer, 1953. . 

- . The Eurasian Minority in Indo- 
nesia. American Sociological Review. October, 
1953. 

= . Population Pressure and Economic 
Development in Indonesia. American Journal 
of Economics and Soctology. July, 1953. 








Van Tam, N. Les Réformes en Viet-Nam.. 


Politique Étrangère. January, 1953. 

Venkatarangaiya, M. Some Recent Devel- 
opments in Asia, 1946-1952—Political. India 
Quarterly. April-June, 1953. 


Pacific and Far Kast 


Ayusawa, I. Developmenta in Organised 
Labor (II). Contemporary Japan. Nos. 7-9, 
1952. 

Chen, T. Hsi-en.. Observable Weakness of 
the Chinese Communist Regime. World Af- 
fairs Interpreter. Bummer, 1958. 

Ganguli, B. N. An Analysis of New China’s 
Agrarian Reform Law. Indian Economie Re- 
view. February, 1958. - 7 

Kinoshita, H. Echoes of Militarism in 
Japan. Pacific Affairs. September, 1953. 
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Philippine Land Tenure Reform. Analysis ` 
and Recommendations. Special Technical and 
Economic Mission, Mutual Security Agency. 
Manila. 1952.' 

Shuroliff, A. W. The Control of Industrial 
Labor in Communist China. Monthly Labor 
Review. August, 1953. 

Stewart, K. G. The 1953 Japanese Elec- 
tions. Far Eastern Survey. August, 1953. 

Yu, F. T. C. How the Chinese Reds Tr. 
fer Mass Grievances into Power. Journaltem 
Quarterly. Summer; 1953. 


Latin America f 

Beals, R. L. Social Stratification in Latin 
America, American Journal of Sociology. Janu- 
ary, 1958. ; 


Les Communautés Indigénes du Pérou 
d’après la Constitution Péruvienne de 1983. 


_ Civilisations. No. 1, 1953. 


Gil, F. G. Responsible Parties in Latin’ 
America. Journal of Politics. August, 1953. 

Hafter, R. P. Communism in Guatemala. 
Swiss Review of World Affairs. April, 1953. 

L.L. The Political Scene in Ecuador. World 
Today. March, 1953. i 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


Pan-Slavism: Its History and Ideology. By 
Hans Koun. (Notre Dame, Ind.: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 
356. $6.25.) i 
This study, another in the useful publication 

series of the Notre Dame Committee on Inter- 

national Relations, has long been needed to 
enable students to evaluate the Soviet resur- 
rection of Pan-Slavism during and after World 

War II. The volume has three parts. Part I 


deals with the historical antecedents of Pan- ` 


Slavism among the Western and Southern 
Slavs and thé reactions of Western European 
observers to Russian imperialist Pan-Slavism. 
In Part If Professor Kohn describes the devel- 
opment of Pani-Slaviat ideology among Russian 
intellectuals; of special interest is his treat- 
‘ment of Pogodin, Danilevsky, Tyutchev, and 
Dostoevaky—Russian intellectuals who de- 
sired to use Pan-Slavism as a vehicle for their 
own messianism by making Russian and Slav 
synonymous. Part III is devoted to the role of 
Pan-Slavism in the World Wars and concludes 
with a very penetrating analysis of the Soviet 
regime’s crass exploitation of this ideology. 
The study contains revealing material on the 


Slav Congresses of 1848, 1867, 1908, and 1946 

Professor Kohn, who has contributed so 
much to our understanding of the intellectual 
sources of nationalism, has the unique gift of 
merging empirical research and broad formu- 
lations and of developing illuminating paral- 
lels. While one might question the inclusion 
of the Kalmyks with the Mohammedans (p. 
228), one cannot but be impressed with the 
volume’s documentation. 

Basio to Professor Kohn’s study is the 
theme of the essential diversity of the Slavic 
world—a fact which the Pan-Slavists have 
ignored in failing to recognize the Western 
orientation of the Croats, Czechs, Poles, 
Slovaks, Slovenes, Western Byelorussians, and 
Western Ukrainians. The author makes it 


. clear that the divisive tendencies which have 


long been at work in the Slavic world are still 
evident and make Pan-Slavism as unrealistic 
as a Pan-Germanism which would include the 
Dutch and Scandinavians or a Pan-Latinism 
embracing Belgium, France, Italy, Rumania, 
Spain,.and Latin America. 

Professor Kohn’s study contains 83 pages 
of exhaustive and informative bibliographical 
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= notes ere -is esati to all students ‘of - 
“ “nationalism, of Eastern Europe, and of Soviet 

. +, foreign * policy. -Jonn S.. RESHRTAR,” JR., 
i Princeton University. Lo 


, Soviet Imperialism: Its Origin and Tactics. 
` EDITED. BY | WaLDEMak Gurian. (Notre 
Dame, Ind: University: of Notre Dame 
- Press. 1953. Pp. 166. $8. 75.) 


; symposium by. seven M E ER 


- scholars in the Russian field starts with the 
premise that the Kremlin has been ruthlessly 


expansionistic and that something ought to be 
done about it. Soviet political techniques have 
made their brand of imperialism much more 
effective and dangerous than old-fashioned 
tsarist aggrandizement. `. 

Though all contributors agree on this, some 
of the émigré writers, amazingly enough, as- 
sume that the collapse of Bolshevik power is 
inevitable. N. S. Timasheff pleads that the 
world at large should “leave the problems 
arising from the downfall of Communism to 
the peoples of Russia.” And Michael Pap, too 
fears outside interference “after the downfall 


` of Bolshevism.” 


_ Another surprising note which often recurs 
in these studies is that tsarist imperialism was 
not really so bad even when cruelly oppressing 
Poles and Ukrainians because all the great 
powers were doing it then—before self-deter- 
mination became the vogue. In comparison 
with Communist dictators, the Alexanders and 
Nicholases may look like amateur tyrants, 
but it is still hard to think of those autocratic 
times as “the good old days.” 

Tf this symposium were made into a hand- 
book on Soviet imperialism, it might sum- 
marise the differences in Soviet and tsarist 
imperialism as follows: First, Soviet imperial- 
ists are lèss inclined to negotiate their expan- 
sion. They favor unilateral action with plenty 
of armed force: Second, dynamic communism 
adds strength and terror to its cause by claim- 
ing the whole world as its objective. Third, this 
new imperialism gains power by the Com- 
munist propaganda theme of saving the down- 
trodden workers and colonial peoples from 
capitalist imperialists. Marxist intranational 
class struggle is thus transferred to aggressive 
international conflict between “good” and 
“bad” powers. Dr. Barghoorn pleads that we 
must actively combat this part of the Soviet 


propaganda line. Fourth, Soviet imperialiam is- 


much more devastating because minorities 
like the UWrainiana, Poles, or Mohammedans 
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are being systematically sovietized or liqui- 
. dated. Fifth, Great Russian nationalism, 


through implements of religious, educational, 
and even military institutions, has become a 
rallying ideal for the new Soviet Man. And, 
finally, neighboring cultures are being re- 
moulded as weapons of Soviet national policy. 
For example, Polish and Chinese popular 
movements are exploited to „Berve the new 
Soviet empire. 

Since prognostications on the outcome of 
the dilemma often fall back on what amounts 
to faith in human nature, papers of this type 
read better without recommendations for ac- 
tion—D. Lincotn Hanrrzr, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Containment or Liberation? An Inquiry into the 
Aims of United States Foreign Policy. BY 
Jamms Burnoam. (New York: The John 
Day Co. 1953. Pp. 256. $3.50.) 


Containment or Liberation? is written for 
those who choose to believe the worst about 
diplomats and the dilemmas of the ‘cold war.” 
Not by accident, it was cited against Mr. 
Bohlen at hearings on his appointment as 
Ambassador to Moscow. In the prevailing 
hysteria, it strikes a heavy blow against the 
professional conduct of foreign policy. 

Ita beguilement is twofold: it postulates a 
desirablé goal and a simple, unambiguous 
means of attainment. The subtitle’s claim that 
the book is “An Inquiry” is misleading, for the 
author’s goal is questioned for the first and 


_ last time on the title page. Yet, although Mr. 


Burnham labors painfully by hearsay and in- 
nuendo to associate all diplomats with enslave- 
ment, be hardly emerges as the sole believer 
in liberation. “Containment is a teacup edition 
of the ordinary citizen’s normal bias” for ree 
maining on the defensive (p. 31). It is responsi- 
ble for European neutralism (p. 95), Soviet 
strength (p. 70), unequal sacrifice in Korea 
(p. 88), and suspicion of the West (p. 42). Lesa 
imaginary objections to containment such as 
its mere anticommunism, its clash with social. 
revolutions, and the risks of overextending 
U.S. commitments are studiously ignored. And 
though he does not recognize it, Mr. Burnham 
and the diplomats agree that containment in 
itself is not enough, 

But agreement ends here. A prudent foreign 
policy demands measures to reduce the Soviet 
empire through redressing the balance of 
power, disengaging Soviet satellites, and nego- 
tiating viable settlements based on legitimate 


Ñ 
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national intereste. This is too tame for Mr: 


Burnham, who bemoans the restraint of a 


policy which haa resulted in ‘no plane shot - 


down, no use of diplomatic immunity for spy- 
ing and subversion, no citizens captured, tor- 
tured or imprisoned....” (p. 63). For him 
the balance of power requires the “‘encircle- 
ment of the Soviet Empire” (p. 114). Libera- 
tion must be carried on by political warfare, 
auxiliary military actions and, in all probabil- 
ity, general war in the future (pp. 223, 180-81, 
239). 

During the recent presidential election the 
pro-American journal The Economist (Lon- 
don) pointed out: “Unhappily ‘liberation’ ap- 
plied to Eastern Europe—and Asia—means 
either the risk of war or it means nothing.” 
Mr. Burnham is not one to shrink from such a 
choice. He believes that “most of the success- 
ful wars of history have been carried on in 
other people’s territory” (p. 107) and sees no 
reason for postponing victory. He thinka in 
military not political categories, His real objec- 
tion to containment derives from Clausewits’s 
dictum: “An absolute defense completely con- 
tradicts the conception of war” (p. 34). Since 
both war and politics involve conflict, he 
falsely imagines they are identical. Not under- 
standing that war represents a breakdown of 
politics, he has no need for the laws of foreign 
policy as contained in the idea of the national 
interest. A far wiser American, John Quincy 
Adams, warned this country “that by once 
enlisting under other banners... were they 
even the banners of foreign independence, she 
would involve herself beyond the power of ex- 
trication in all the wars of interest and in- 
trigue, of individual avarice, envy and ambi- 
tion which assume the colors and usurp the 
standards of freedom.” If Mr. Burnham would 
abandon the implicit assumption of the coming 
defeat of communism by war, he could turn 
to the more useful task of determining this 
country’s hierarchy of interests and our ca- 
pacity as against Soviet power to achieve 
certain concrete objectives—Kunneta W. 
Toompson, Northwestern University. 


The Government of the Catholic Church. By 
Exursapetra M. Lynsxey. (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1952. Pp. x, 99. $2.00.) 


This is a brief, even sketchy, description of 
the formal structure of world Catholicism. 
Part I, “The Form and Functions of Church 
Government,” reviews (in about 25 pages) the 
episcopate, the diocesan organization, and the 


i papacy. For anyone quite unacquainted with 
” the Church, this very spare introduction can 
.be-helpful. Part II, “Local, National, and - 


Supra-National Elements in Chureh Govern- 
ment,” introducés the reader to Catholic mis- 
sionary work and to the varied organiza- 
tional devices that have been developed to 
further it. This is the best part of the book. ` 
There is also a brief. analysis of national ele- 
ments in the Church ‘and how these are han- 
dled. Part III, “The Church as a Woftd~ 
Society,” is largely devoted to the distinction 
between the Church as a religious association 
and the State of Vatican City as a sovereign 
geographical unit, all largely written with the 
debate over U.S. representation to the Vatican 
in mind. The point of. view is explicitly Catho- 
lic, and includes some remarkably ingenuous 
formulations that might be thought charming 
in a more easy-going world.—Puinip SELZ- 
nick, University of California (Berkeley). . . 


The Church under Communism. By ran Com- 
MISSION APPOINTED BY THR GENHRAL ÅS- 
SEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF ScoTLAND. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. 1953. Pp. 79. 
$6.00.) i 


Second report of the Commission on Prob- 
lems of Communism appointed by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, dealing 
briefly with the condition of church life in the 
Soviet Union, eastern European countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and China; the lessons 
to be learned from the Communist suppression 
of church organizations; and suggested coun- 
teraction against communism which can be 
taken by the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 


International Relations: The World Community 
in Transition. By Norman D. Parmar AND 
Howard C. Perkins. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 1953. Pp. ix, 1270. $7.00.) 


An encyclopedic new text following a fa- 
miliar outline: descriptions of the nation-state 
system, of the ways in which nations use their 
various powers, and of the limited controls on 
interstate relations precede a survey of inter- 
national politica from 1900 to 1945; an analy- 
ais of economic and political changes in the 
postwar world is followed by a discussion of 
the policies of the major powers and of United 
Nations activities and problems; the conclud- 
ing chapter asks “Tomorrow: The Same 
World Still?” to which the answer is, “Roughly, 
yes.” The emphasis on economic subjects is a 
welcome development in such a text. 
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Modern World Politics. By Tuonsrmn V. 
KALIJARYI AND ASSOCIATES. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1958. Pp. xi, 660. 
26.50.) 

A third edition, almost completely re- 
written, of a, well-known text, still organised 
about the familiar theme that world politics 
is a struggle for power. The material is ar- 
ranged so that historical country sections may 
be omitted if a more general theoretical ap- 
Ytomch is desired, and such chapter topics as 
“Aeropolitics” and “Secret Movements, Es- 
pionage, and Treachery” provide interesting 
variation from the usual content. 


International Economic Organisations. By 
C. H. ArpxanpRowicz. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. 1953. Published under the 
Auspices of the London Institute of World 
Affairs. Pp. xii, 263. $6.00.) 


A professor of both international and con- 
stitutional law apprépriately brings both these 
disciplines to bear on this survey of attempts 
at world economic cooperation, beginning with 
such subjects as central bank cooperation and 

. cartels and ranging through the interwar 
years down to the great variety of public 
postwar organizations. 


Survey of International Affaire, 1949-1960. By 
PETER CALVOCORESSI. Assisted BY SHEILA 
HARDEN WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ÅR- 
Noup Torneg. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 590. $12.00.) 


Documents on International Affairs, 1948- 

1960. Evrrap sy MARGARET CARLYLE. 
(London, New York, and Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. 1953. Pp. xxiv, 796. 
$12.50.) 

A comprehensive survey of world events 
during the eventful two-year period bounded 
by the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the Chinese intervention in the Korean 
war; R. G. Hawtrey contributes chapters on 
economic matters and F. C. Jones sections on 
Japan and China. The accompanying volume 
of Documents parallels the organization of the 
Survey and is a most complete and invaluable 
reference work. _ ~ 


The American Road to World Peace. By Ar- 
FRED Zomurn. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1958. Pp. 287. $4.00.) xš 


A history of the attempts, successful and 


otherwise, at world cooperation and organisa- 
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tion in the 20th century, focused especially on 
the role of the United States. 


The Untied States and Mexico. By Howard F. 
Cine. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1953. Pp. xvi, 452. $6.00.) 

The title is misleading. This is not a general 
discussion of U.8.-Mexican relations, but 
rather an interpretation of U.8.-Mexican 
problems since 1910 (127 pp.), superimposed 
on a more lengthy background discussion of 
internal developments in Mexico (276 pp.). 


Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplo-- 


matic Papers, 1985. Vol. IV. The American 
Republics. COMPILED BY THR DEPARTMENT 
or Stars. (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office. 1958. Pp. lxxxix, 988. $4.00.) 


U. 8. mediation helped to end the Chaco war 
although the prisoner exchange issue was not 
settled until 1936; four more reciprocal trade 
agreements were concluded}:a revolution shook 
Ecuador. Once again the documents show how 
much appalling detail is necessary to handle 
even small matters. 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1986 
Volume III. The Far East. Comprunp BY 
ree U. B. DEPARTMENT or Stars. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1953. ` 
Pp. ovii, 1128. $4.50.) 


China and Japan in a relatively uneventful 
year. Japan tightens its control over North 
China, Ambassador. ‘Grew warns of Japan’s 
imperial dreams and of the likelihood that the 


‘military will override more restrained civilian 


policies, and Ambassador Johnson describes 
the military and economic problems of China 
and internal political movements. 


Tanan and America Today. By Epwin Q. 
REISCHAURR BT AL. (Stanford, Cal.: Stan- 
ford University Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 166. 
-$8.00.) 


Papers presented to, and a summary of the 
discussion at, a conference on Japanesé- 
American relations held in Hawaii in January, 
1953; political relations between the two coun- 
tries and Japan’s developing economic and 
trade difficulties receive major emphasis. . 


Americans and Chinese: Two Ways of Life. 
“By Francis L. K. Hav. (New York: Henry 
Schuman. 1953. Pp. xix, 457. $6.00.) 


A Chinese anthropologist, now teaching at 
Northwestern University, effectively describes 
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the Chinese character and way of life by con- 
trasting and_ comparing them with the Ameri- 
can, 


The Origins of Soviet-American Diplomacy. By 
Rossrrt Pav Brownsgk. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Preas. 1953. Pp, xi, 256. 
$5.00.) : 

Covering the years from 1929 to 1935, this 
is a study of Soviet-American relations center- 
ing around U. 8. recognition of the Soviet 


Union, the negotiations leading to recognition, 
‘and the disillusionment that followed. -7 


The Road to Safety: A Study in Anglo-American 
Relations. By ArtTaOR Wruuwret. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1953. Pp. viii, 
184. $3.50.) 

Anglo-American relations during World War 

I, reviewed mainly around the activities of a 


rather remarkable young Englishmen, Sir 


William Wiseman, who was nearly as much at 
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home in the White House as in his own em- 
bassy and who is described as President Wil- 
gon’s and Colonel House’s “confidential Eng- 


` ishman”; the author was Washington corre- 


spondent for the London Times during the 
period. 


Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918- 
1846. Series D. Vol. V. Poland; the Balkans; 
Latin America; the Smaller Powers; June 
1987-March 1989, COMPILED BY THE Dr- 
PARTMENT OF Stars. (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1953. Pp. Ixxxvi, 977. 
$3.25.) 


A selection of documents from the German 
archives covering German relations with the 


- smaller powers of Europe and the Near East, 


as well as Latin America, from 1937 to 1939; a 
separate chapter deals with Germany’s anti- 
Jewish legislation as it drew attention iam 
foreign governments. ` 
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ARTIOLES 
International Politics and National Policies 
General i 


Haas, Ernst B. The Balance of Power: Pre- 
scription, Concept or Propaganda? World 
Politics, July, 1953. 

Nelson, H. I. Uniting the Free World. In- 
ternational Journal. Summer, 1953. 

Silvain, René. Paix Américaine et Paix 
Soviétique. Revue Politique ef Parlementaire. 
June, 1958. 


United States 


Asher, Robert E. The Economics of U. 8. 
Foreign Policy. Department of State Bulletin. 
July 6, 1953. 

Carr, Robert K. National Security and In- 
dividual Freedom. Yale Review. Summer, 1953. 

Congress and Foreign Relations. The An- 
nals. Vol. 289 (September, 1953). 

Fay, Sidney B. The United States Interest 
in Africa. Current History. July, 1953. 


* Prepared with the assistance of Mr.’ John 
H. Schaar. 


Finletter, Thomas K. A New Look at Air 
Policy. Atlantic. September, 1953. 

Guérin, Paul. La Politique Extérieure des 
États-Unis. Revue des Deux Mondes. July 1, 
1953, 

Halle, Louis? áJ, Jr. Policy Making and 
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Saints in Politics: The “Clapham Sect” and the 
Growth of Freedom. By ERNEST MABSHALL 
Howss. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1952. Pp. xv, 215. $5.00.) 


_ During the French Revolution and its 
aftermath, many leaders in the political and 
economic life of Great Britain, witnessing the 
violence and excesses accompanying the 
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Revolution across the English Channel, re- 
solved to fight against all disturbances of the 


status quo in Britain, lest they lead to the same . 
sort of violence and revolution among the 


people of the British Empire. 

The result was the continuance, under in- 
human conditions, of the slave trade and of 
slavery in British possessions and increasing 
poverty and misery among the new proletariat 
to which the industrial revolution had given 
rise in the factory towns and villages of the 
British Isles, 

To mitigate this misery, prominent re- 
ligious and moral leaders entered the publio 
arena, and demanded a series of important 
social reforms. One of the most outstanding of 


these groups was a “brotherhood of Christian- 


politicians,” lampooned during their lifetime as 
“The Saints,” and later remembered as “The 
Clapham Sect,” Clapham being the name of 
the village near London in which many of the 
leaders of the Sect had their country home. 
The leader of the group was the great crusader 
for freedom, William Wilberforce. 

Dr. Howse in this volume brings together for 
the first time a complete description of the 
activities and personalities of this fascinating 
and significant group. He tells of their life at 
home and of their intense campaigns for social 
change. Most. important of these campaigns 

“was that for the abolition of the slave trade 
from Africa to the British West Indies and for 
the abolition of slavery itself throughout the 
British colonies. i 

The author tells accurately, clearly, and 
vividly the remarkable story of the “Sainta’ ” 

-long and brilliant fight against thig tragic evil. 
He describes more briefly their successful 
efforte to establish important missionary and 
Bible societies, develop Sunday schools and 
other projects of popular education, revise the 
East India Charter, improve British “man- 
ners,” and relieve some of the worst cases of 
poverty. i 

Dr. Howse admits the charge that the Clap- 
ham Sect gave little attention to the grave 
economic snd social injustices of the day 
within Great Britain. Wilberforce and his co- 
workers were, for the most part, wealthy men 
and conservatives in politica. While not in- 
sensible to the responsibilities of the rich, they 
supported legislation for the suppression of 
meetings of mass protest, approved the sus- 
pension of the writ of habeas corpus, aad de- 
fended the shooting of those who had as- 
sembled in St. Peter’s field on the outskirts of 
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Manchester to listen to demands for parlia- 
mentary reform. On the other hand, there 
were, according to the author, extenuating cir- 
cumstances in the social attitudes of this 
group. The Clapham Sect had been brought 
up on the laisses faire philosophy of Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, and Malthus, while the 
knowledge, and in no small part the develop- 
ment, of the hideous factory and miye condi- 
tions came late in Wilberforce’s life. 

Nor did this group ignore all social issues 
in the homeland. They voted for better factory 
conditions and for penal reform, and engaged 
in many enterprises for the wiping out of il- 
literacy. They likewise developed an effective 
technique of propaganda that was later ap- 
plied with much success by many liberal and 
progressive: groups. 

Though this volume gives a valuable insight 
into the history of the times, it would have 
been far more valuable to the student of his- 
tory if the author had appraised more care- 
fully the effect of economic, political, social, 
moral, and international forces in converting” 
the members of Parliament from bitter op- 
ponenta to enthusiastic supporters of Wilber- 
force on the slavery issue. The author does’ 
quote a paragraph from Dr. Klingsberg’s The 
Anti-Slavery Movement in England, which de- 
clares that economic changes in the West In- 
dies, the growth of industry and commerce, the 
abolition of slavery in other countries, and the 
prospect of gaining universal abolition at the 
next peace congress, gave added weight to 
Wilberforce’s antislavery arguments. But Dr. 
Howse nowhere elaborates on these and other 
forces, nor does he prove his point that the 
abolition of slavery was due primarily to the 
fervor and brilliant strategy of the Clapham 
Sect, rather than to the underlying social and 
economic forces of the day. 

The book nevertheless gives the most 
thorough and scholarly account thus far pub- 
lished of the life and achievements of one of 
the most remarkable group of intellectual and 
moral reformers which Britain has produced. 
A well-selected 17-page bibliography adds to 
the value of this attractive and, in many parts, 
deeply moving volume.—Haxrry W. LAIDLER, 
League for Industrial Democracy. 


Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals: Babbitt Jr. 
va. the Rediscovery of Values. By PETER 
YVmærsox. (Boston: The Beacon Press. 
1953. Pp. xvi, 320. $4.00.) 


In this notebook of acute aphorisms on a 
: _@ 
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variety of Professor Viereck’s favorite sub- 
jecta, the sharpest remarks are directed 
against the surprising number of intellectuals 
who demonstrated a marked susceptibility to 
communism in the thirties and forties. Viereck 
is disturbed by the baffling paradox of num- 
bers of these’ intellectuals who had won glory 
in leading the fight against fascism, only to be 
shamed by condoning fascist practices when 
they bore a communist guise. The paradox is 
explained by the prevalence of what Viereck 
calla ‘new philistinism,”. the stereotyped 
avant-garde that in this generation has pro- 
duced Babbittry among the intellectuals and 
consequently encouraged cynicism toward the 
simple and enduring virtues of Western civi- 
lization. The moral sense of perceptive men 
and women was thereby numbed to the point 
where they were able to overlook communism’s 
disobedience of the-moral law that men ought 
never to be used merely as means. _ 

In this analysis the political and the artistic 
enemies are the same: irrationalism and ob- 
scurantism, slogan and cliche. This affords 
Viereck the opportunity to carry the attack 
_ with the sensitivity and incisiveness of, re- 

- spectively, literary and social critic, and this 
- is what makes the book especially provocative. 
The cure for the value-free intellectual is the 


- re-establishment of contact with the “Graeco- 


Roman-Christian-Hebrew” tradition whose 
continuity alone assures freedom. And the 
need for a “new conservatism,” of which Pro- 
fessor Viereck is a leading spokesman, is 
established because “if you have become con- 
vinced that freedom depends on the unbroken 
continuity of a communal ethical tradition, 
then you must give the vote also to your an- 
. ceators.” 

Professor Viereck is engaged in a crusade 
and, unfortunately, the characteristic brutal- 
ity and violence of crusades is not entirely 
absent from his book. Quite apart from his 
style, the classical restraint and balance which 
Viereck admires is Jacking, at least in such de- 
tails as the description of Italian Christian 
Democracy as “valiantly democratic” or of 
Bevan as a socialist who would betray demooc- 
racy. If it is the price of counterrevolution 
against totalitarianism to be infected by the 
methods of the enemy, some apprehension 
concerning the exact nature of the outcome is 
justified. i 

Yet in broad outline this appeal for a neo- 
Burkean state of mind is very attractive and 
perhaps the dedication to Winston Churchill 
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implies with sufficient precision the program 
Viereck advocates and the passions he seeks 
to arouse. At any rate, Professor Viereck con- 
ducts his campaign predominantly in an in- 
telligent, timely, and original manner.--Gur- 
HARD LORWENBERG, Mi. Holyoke College. 


Dis politische Philosophie des Altertums. By 
Rouvour Sranxa. (Wien-Koln: A, Sex]. 1951> 
Pp. 462.) ~ 


This volume deals with the political thought 
of the Ancient Orient, Greece, and Rome, 
terminating with a brief summary of the sig- 
nifiance of early Christian thought as ex- 
pressed by St. Augustine. The author’s treast- 
ment is summary in form and follows the 
traditional approach. Of special interest to 
American students is the first chapter dealing 
with the political concepts of the Ancient 
Orient. 2 


The Political Philosophy of Bakunin: Scientific 
Anarchism. COMPILED AND BDITED BY G, P. 
Maxmorr. (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press. 1958. Pp. 434. $6.00.) . : 


The selections in this volume are taken 
chiefly from the later writings of Bakunin. 
The editor has attempted to group the selec- 
tions under appropriate headings and thus to 
present a coherent picture of Bakunin’s col- 
lective thought on philosophy, society, an- 
archism, and revolutionary: tactics. Many of 
the selections are presented in English trans- 
lation for the first time. Introductory essays 
by B. F, Hosilitz and Rudolph Rocker define 
the position of Bakunin in political thought, 
and an essay by Max Nettlau presents a bio- 
graphical sketch of Bakunin. 


Hume: Theory of Politics. Epirzp sy Frawo- 
ERICK WATKINS. (Austin: The University of 
Texas Press. 1953. Pp. xxx, 246. $2.00.) 


This volume corxitains Book ITI, Parts I and 
TI of A Treatise of Human Nature and thirteen 
of the Essays, Moral, Political and Ihterary 
which deal with political subjects, together 
with an introduction by the editor summariz- 
ing Hume’s theories of natural law and govern- 
ment. 


Political Thought in France: From the Revolu- 
tion to the Fourth Republic. By J. P. MAYER. 
(New York: Grove Press. 1953. Pp. x, 154. 
$3.00.) : . 

A reprinting of the revised edition of 1949 of 

a book first published in 1943, summarising 
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French political ideas from 1816 through the 
period of the Third Republic. 


Thomas Paine: Common Sense and Other 
Political Writings. Eprrap ny Nuuson F. 
Apuins. (New York: The Liberal Arte 
Press. 1958. Pp. lii, 184. $.75.) 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 


POLITICAL THEORY 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 
University of Illinois 


History and Criticism 
Andrieu, M. Le Sacre Episcopal d’Après 


Hinomar de Reims. Revue d'Histoire Ec-_ 


cléstastique. XLVILI/1-2. 1953. 

Atkinson, J. L. Boone. Taine on the French 
Revolution: A Study in Historiographic Con- 
troversy. Historian. Spring, 1953. - 

Bataillon, Marcel. Le “Clerigo Casas,” Ci- 
devant Colon, Réformateur de la Colonisa- 
tion. Bulletin Hispanique. LIV /3—4. 1952. 

Baylen, Joseph O. James Buchanan’s “Calm 
of Despotism.” Pennsylvania Magazins. July, 
19538. 


Bengston, Hermann. Die Ptolemäische 


_ Staatsverwaltung im Rahmen der Hellenischen 


Administration. Museum Helveticum. July, 
1953. 

Berteloot, J. La Révolution Anglaise de 
1688. Revue d'Histoire silos XLVIII 
/1~2. 1953. 

Beyer, C.-J. Montesquieu n la Censure Re- 
ligieuge de l'Esprit des Lois. Revue des Sciences 
Humaines. April-June, 1953. 

Birnbaum, N. Conflicting Interpretations of 
the Rise of Capitalism: Marx and Weber. 
British Journal of Sociology. June, 1953. — 

Boccadamo, G. I Papiri Ercolanesi e la 
Filosofia Epicurea, La Civilià Cattolica. May 2, 
1953. 

Bornet, Vaughn D. Those “Robber Barons.” 
Western Political Quarterly. June, 1958. 

Brock, Peter. Polish Democrats and English 
Radicals, 1832-1862: A Chapter in the History 
of Anglo-Polish Relations. Journal of. Modern 
History. June, 1953. 

Brooks, Robert A. Discolor Aura. Reflec- 
tions on the Golden Bough. American Journal 


-of Philology. July, 1953. 


Brown, D. Mackensie. The Premises of In- 
dian Political Thought. Western Political Quar- 
terly. June, 1953. 
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A paper bound reproduction of the “New 
Edition” of Common Sense; The American 
Crisis, I and XIII; selections from parts one 
and two of Rights of Man; and the Dissertation 
on- First Principles of Government ; with an in- 
” troduction by the editor. 


Cam, Helen M. The Theory and Practice of 
Representation in ‘Medieval England. History. 
February, 1953. 

Campenhausen, Hans von. Augustin ala 
Kind und Uberwinder seiner Zeit. Die Welt als 
Geschichte. XIII/1. 1953. 

Christensen, Merton’ A. Franklin on the 
Hemphill Trial: Deism versus Presbyterian 
Orthodoxy. William and Mary Quarterly. 
July, 1953. 

Cicchitti-Suriani, Arnaldo, La Repubblica 
Sociale Italiana ei ‘““Temporalisti.” Nuova An- | 
tologia. June, 1958. 

Colby, Robert A. The Structure of New- 
man’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua in relation to His 
Theory of Assent. - Dublin Review. Second 
Quarter, 1953. 

Cutts, Elmer H. The Background of 
Macauley’s Minute. American Historical Re- 


` view. July, 1953. 


Dagens, Jean. Tradition et Innovation dans 
les ‘“‘Pensées’’ de Pascal. Rivista di Letterature 
Moderne. January-March, 1953. 

Debbasch, Yvan. “Colonia Julia Carthago.”’ 
La Vie et les Institutions Municipales de la 
Carthage Romaine. Revue’ Historique de Droit 
Français et Ktranger. 31/1. 1963. 

Defourny, P. Histoire et Eloquence d’Aprds 
Cicéron. Les Etudes Classiques. April—July, 
1953. 

` Devos, G. B. La Science Supranationale de 
Louis Bara. [Vermaut: Paris, 1958.] 

Dexter, Byron. Wilsonian Idealism. Con- 
fluence. June, 1953. 

Feuer, Lewis. Thorstein Veblen: The Meta- 
physics of the Interned Immigrant. American 
Quarterly. Summer, 1953. 

Figueres, Leo. L’Internationalisme Pro- 
létarien dans l'Histoire des Manifestations du 
I= Mai. Cahiers du Communisme. May, 1958. 

Finley, M. I. Land, Debt, and the Man of 
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Property in Classical Athens. Political Science 
Quarterly. June, 1953. 

Gilson, E. Eloquence et Sagesse Selon 
Cicéron. Phoenix. Spring, 1953. 

Giraud, M.. Tendances Humanitaires à la 
Fin du Règne de Louis XIV. Revue Historique. 
April-June, 1953. 

Goffredo, Quadri. Polibio e Machiavelli. 
Rassegna di Diritto Pubblico. January-Maroh, 
1953. 

Gough, J. W. Fundamental Law in the 
Sevénteenth Century. Political Studies. June, 
1953. 

Grarit, Robert M. The Earliest Christian 
Gnosticism. Church History. June, 1953. 

Grégoire, Franz. L’Attitude Hégélienne 
- devant |’Existence. Revue Philosophiquse de 
Louvain. May, 1953. 

Gregor, D. B, Athenian Imperialism. Greece 
and Rome. February, 1953. 

Grenier, Jean. Deux Précurseurs de |’ État 
Moderne. Nouvelle. Revue Française. June, 
1953. 

“Griffiths, J. Gwyn. Basis Bashku: Re- 
marks on the History of a Title. Classical 

Philology. July, 1953. 
` Hammen, Oscar. Spectre of Communism in 
the, 1840’s. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
June, 1953. 

Hepner, Benoit. History and the Future: 
The Vision of August Cieszkowski. Review ‘of 
Politics. July, 1958. 

- Huntley, F. L. Thomas Browne and the 

Circle Metaphor. Journal of the History of 
Ideas. June, 1953. 

Hutchison, T. W. Berkeley’ B Querist and Ite 
Place in the Economic Thought of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. British Journal for the Phil- 
osophy of Science. May, 1953. 

Isham, Chapman. William James and the 
Ego Problem. American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy. April, 1953. 

Jannone, Antonio. Sull’ Interpretazione d’un 
Passo di Aristotele. Giornale Italiano di Filo- 
logia. May, 1953. 

. Jones, A. H. M. Inflation under the Roman 
Empire. Economic History Review! No. 3, 1953. 

Kienast, Dietmar. Der Innenpolitische 
Kampf in Athen von der Rückkehr des 
Thukydides bis su Perikles Tod. Gymnasium. 
July, 1953. 

Kirk, G. 8. A Problem'in Historical Tech- 
nique: Collingwood and Ionian Physics. 
Cambridge Journal. June, 1953. 


Kirk, Russell. Burke and the Philosophy of _ 
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Prescription. Journal of the History of idea 
June, 1958. 

Knox, H. M. William Petty’s Advice to 
Samuel Hartlib. British Journal f Educational 
Studies. May, 1953. 

Krieger, Leonard. Marx eh Engels as 
Historians. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
June, 1953. 

Laborde, P. Cadalao et Montesquieu. Revue 
des Langues Romanes. LXXI/No. 1952. _ 

Leary, Lewis. Thomas Branagan: Republi- 
can Rhetoric and Romanticism in America. 
Pennsylvania Magazine. July, 1953. 

Leddy, J. F. Tradition and Change in Quin- 
tilian. Phoenix. Summer, 19538. 

Lonoble, R. L’fivolution de I’Idée do “Na- 
ture’ du: XVIe au XVIII* Sidcle. Revue de 


Métaphysique et de Morale. January—June, `. 


1953, 

Lewis, Gordon K. A Forgotten Glaseia of 
English Life and Government. Canadian 
Journal of Economscs and Political Sctence. 
August, 1963. 
` Maclean, Hugh N. Fulke Greville: Kingship 
and Sovereignty. Huntington Library Quar- 
terly. May, 1983. 

MacRae, Donald G. The Politics of Lord 
Acton. Political Quarterly. July-September, 
1963. 


Mann, Arthur. Gompers and the Irony of, 


Racism. Antioch Review. Summer, 1953. 

Martine, J.-A. The Evolution of Buddhist 
Thought (III). Asta. June, 1953. 

Mates, Benson. Stoic Logic. [University of 
California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 26, 
1953]. 

Mayer, J.-P. Tocqueville as a Political So- 
ciologist. Political Studies. June, 1953. 

Mayer, Theodor. Staat und Hundertschaft 
in Fr&nkischer Zeit. Rheinische Vierteljahrs- 
bldtter. 17/3—4. 1963. 

Mazzocchi, G. Le “Riduzioni”? del Para- 
quay: Esperienza Communista? Rivista In- 
ternazionale di Scienze Sociali. May-June, 
1953. 

McNeil, Gordon H. The Anti-Revolutionary- 
Rousseau. American Historical į Review. July, 
1953. 

Mercier, Roger. La Théorie des olimats des 
“Réflexions Critiques” à “L'Esprit des Lois” 
AI). Revus d'Histoire Littéraire de la France. 
April-June, 1953. 

Meyers, Marvin. The Jacksonian Per- 
suasion, American Quarterly. Spring, 1953. 

Morand, Paul, Centenaire d’un Oracle 
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- Anarchiste. Revue de Paris. August, 1953. 


Nowell, Charles E. The Historical Prester 
John. Speculum. July, 1953. 
O’Connell, M. P. The Ideas of Henri 


Bourassa. Canadian Journal of Economics and 


Political Science. August, 1958. 

Pamp, Frederic E. Communism and Cal- 
vinism. Journal of General Education. January, 
1953. 

Pérus, J. Gorki et Nietzsche en France. 
Revue de Littérature Comparée. D 
1953. 

Phillips, Harlan B. Charles Beard: The 
English Lectures, 1891-1901. Journal of the 
History of Ideas. June, 1953. 

Picht, Georg. Platons Lehre Vom Wissen, 
Merkur. August, 1958. 

Pinta Llorente, Miguel de la. El Sentido de 
la Cultura Espafiola en el Siglo XVIII e In- 
telectuales de la Época. Revista de Estudios 
Politicos. March-April, 1953. 

Pisani, Vittore. Indisch-griechische Bezie- 
hungen aus dem Mahābhārata. Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 103/1. 
1953. 

Plebe, A. Le Note Hegeliane alla Filosofia 
del Diritto. Revista di Filosofia. April, 1958. 

Raeff, M. The Philosophical Views of M. 
Speransky. Slavonic and East European Re- 


view. June, 1953. 
Ratner, Sidney. The Development of 
Dewey's Evolutionary Naturalism. Social 


Research. Summer, 1963. 

Roberts, David E. Augustine’s Earliest 
Writings. Journal of Religion. July, 1953. 

Rossi, Mario. Emancipation of the Jews in 
Italy. Jewish Social Studies. April, 1953. 

Rossi, P. Il Relativismo Storicistico di 
Oswald Spengler. Rivista di Filosofia. April, 
1953. 

Rossi, R. J. Bruto, Cicerone e la Congiura 
Contro Cesare. La Parola del Passato. Janu- 
ary—February, 1953. i 

Rouquette, Robert. Charles Maurras et la 
Papauté. Études. June, 1953. 

Rudé, G. E. The Motives of Popular Insur- 
rection in Paris during the French Revolution. 
Bulletin of Institute of Historical Research, 
May, 1953. 

Schoeok, R. J. Rhetoric and Law in Bix- 
teenth-Century England. Studies in Philology. 
April, 1953. 

Schwab, Raymond. Zoroastre Prophaje de 
VIran, Mercure de France. August, 1953. 

Soranzo, G. “Pensieri relativi al’ Am- 
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` ministrazione Pubblica dello Stato Pontificio 
1845” del Futuro Pio IX. Aevum. January- 
February, 1953. 

Stark, Rudolf. Sokratisches in den “Vögeln” 
des Aristophanes. Rheintsches Museum far 
Philologie. 96/1. 1953. 

Stammler, Wolfgang. Deutache Scholastik. 
Zeitschrift für Deutsche Philologie. 72/1. 1953. 

Steinacker, Harold. Die Habsburger und der 
Ursprung der Eidgenossenschaft. Mitteilunger 
des Instituts fur Österreichische Geschtchte 
forschung. LXI/1-2. 1958. 

Tiernay, Brian. The Canonists and the’ 
Medieval State. Review of Politics. July, 1953. 

Treue, Wilhelm. Franz Theodor Kugler— 
Kulturhistoriker and Kulturpolitiker. His- 
torische Zettschrift. June, 1953. 

Walsh, W. H. On the Philosophy of Hegel. 
Philosophy. July, 1953. 

Wardman, H. Imagery and Myth in Sona 
French Studies. July, 1953, 

Whicher, Stephen E. Emerson’s Tragio 
Sense. American Scholar. Summer, 1953. 

Wiliams, Forrest. A Problem in Values: 
The Faustian Motivation in Kierkegaard and 
Goethe. Ethics. July, 1953. . 

Williams, T. Harry. Abraham Lincoln: 
Principles and Pragmatism in Politics. Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review. June, 1953. 

Wittfogel, Kari A. The Ruling Bureaucracy 
of Oriental Despotism: A Phenomenon that 
Paralyzed Marx. Review of Politics. July, 1953. 

Wolstein, Benjamin, The Romantic Spinoza 

‘in America. Journal of the History of Ideas. 
June, 1953. i 

Wyler, Julius. The Formation of Swisa 

Democracy. Social Research. Summer, 1953, 


Legal Theory and Public Law Issues 


Arangio-Ruiz, Vincenzo. Les Documents du 
Droit Romain. Museum Helveticum. July, 
1953. 

Ashford, Gerald. Jacksonian Liberalism and 
Spanish Law in Early Texas. Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly. July, 1953. 

Bischoff, Ralph F. Minority Rights and 
Majority Rule. Virginia Law Review. June, 
1953. 

. Boyer, William W., Jr. Religious Education 
of Public School Pupils in Wisconsin. Wiscon- 
sin Law Review. March, 1953. 

Cohn, E. J. German Legal Science Today. 
International and Comparative Law Quarterly. 
April, 1953. 

Delbes, L. La Notion Éthique de Guerre. 
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Revue Générale de Droit International Public. ~ 


January-March, 1953. 

Dürig, Günter. Das Eigentum als Mensch- 
enrecht. Zettschrift für die Gesamte Staats- 
wissenschaft. 109/2. 1953. 

Durham, James A. Crosskey on the Con- 
stitution: An Essay Review. California Law 
Review. Summer, 1953. 

Gahringér, Robert E. Moral Law. Ethics. 
July, 1958. 

Geudenet, Paul Marie. Derecho Constitu- 
cional y Ciencia~Polftica. Revista de Estudios 
Poltitcos. March-April, 1958. 

Guillien, R. Le Droit Devant la Nature. 
“Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale. January- 
June, 1953. 

Guiseppe, Guarino. Oggetto, Funsione e 
Metodo della Teoria Generale del Diritto. 
Rassegna di Dirttto Pubblico. January-March, 
1953. 

McManaman, Linus J. Natural Law and 
American Jurisprudence. Politeia. IV/2-3. 
1952. 

Monypenny, Phillip. A Code of Ethics as a 
Means of Controlling Administrative Conduct. 

.Public Administration Review. Summer, 1958. 

Peters, Roger Paul. Our Ancient and Sen- 
sible’ Constitution—Professor Crosskey’s View. 
Notre Dams Lawyer. Spring, 1958. 

. Public Emergency Disputes. [Various Ar- 
ticles]. Temple Law Quarterly. Spring, 1953. 

Roemer, William F. The Loyalty Oath and 
Freedom to Teach. Notre Dame Lawyer. 
Spring, 1953. 

Sauer, Ernest. Sistema de Solidaridad 
Jurídico Internacional. Revista de Estudios 
Políticos. March-April, 1953. 
` Btanlis, Peter J. Edmund Burke and the 
Law of Nations. American Journal of Inter- 
national Law. July, 1958. 

Talle, Henry O. The Case for Economic 
Freedom. Towa Law Review. Winter, 1953. 

tenBroek, Jacobus. Wartime Power of the 
Military over Citisen Civilians within the 

. Country. California Law Review. Summer 
1953. 

Vedel, Georges. Répression et Droits de 
YHomme. tudes. July-August; 1953. 

Vialatoux, J. Réflexions sur la Valeur et la 
Portée de Idée de Droit Naturel Interna- 
tional. La Vie Intellectuelle. July, 1953. 

Wright, Quincy. The Outlawry of War and 
the Law of War. American Journal of Inter- 
national Law. July, 1958. 
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Special Study and Analysis 


Arendt, Hannah. Ideology and Terror: A 
Novel Form of Government. Review of Politics. 
July, 1953. 

Arendt, Hannah. Understanding and Poli- 
tics. Partisan Review. July-August, 1958. . 

Aron, Raymond. Totalitarianism and Free- 
dom. Confluence. June, 1953. 

Bourde, André. Aspects du Socialisme 
Anglais Moderne. Revue ‘Historique. April- 
June, 1953. 

Brameld, Theodore.. The Problem of Anti- 
Rationalism in Educational Theory. Harvard 
Educational Review. Spring, 1953. 

Brogan, D. W. Who is the Enemy? Virginia 
Quarterly Review. Summer, 1953. j 

Brugman’s, H. Réflexions sur le Mes- 
sianisme Politique et la Tolérance. Cahiers de 
Bruges. June, 1953. 

Burgelin, P. Kant et les Fins de la Raison. 
Revus de Métaphysique et de Morale. January— 
June, 1958. 

Burnham, James. The Calculus of Diffusion. 
Confluence. June, 1953. 

Clark, Colin. The Future of the Proletariat. 
Diogenes. Spring, 1953. 

Coates, J. B. Existentialism. Philosophy. 
July, 1958. 

Cobban, Alfred. Security and Sovereignty 
in French Foreign Policy. International Jour- 
nal. Bummer, 1963. . 

Cogniot, Georges. Une Filoutérie Intelleo- 
tuelle à Peine Rajeunie. Cahiers du Com- 
munisme. July, 1953. 

Cole, G. D. H. What is Socialism? (II) 
Political Studies. June, 19538. 

Conde, F. J. Sociologia de la Sociologia. 
Revista de Estudios Politicos. March-April, 
1963. 

Cribbin, James J. Theorists and Theoriés in 
American Education. Catholic Educational 
Review. June, 1953. 

Cusi, Ezio. La Doctrina Social de la Iglesia 
y la Constitucion Mejicana. Cuadernos His- 
panoamericanos. April, 1953. 

Donahue, Charles. Freedom and Educa- 
tion: The Sacral Problem. Thought. Summer, 
1953. 

Douglas, Wallace W. The Meaning of 
“Myth” in Modern Criticism. Modern Philol- 
ogy. May, 1953. ; 

Eagleton, Clyde. Excesses of Self-Deter- 
mination. Foreign Affairs. July, 1953. 

Fiske, John C. Herman Meliville in Soviet 
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Criticism. Comparative Literature. 
1953. 

Floridi, U. A. Materialismo Dialettico e 
Critica Sovietica. La Civiltà Cattolica. May 2, 
1953. 

Galbraith, J. K. Eisenhower and the Con- 
servative Revolution. Commentary. August, 
1953. 

Gehlen, Arnold. Die Technik im der Sicht- 
weise der Philosophischen Anthropologie. 
Merkur. July, 1963. 

Gell, C. W. M. The Philosophy of Albert 
Schweitzer. Cambridge Journal. July, 1953. 

Geopolitik. Was Will die Geopolitik Heute? 
Zeitschrift für Geopolitik. April, 1953. 

Giusso, Lorenzo. Ortega y Gasset. Lettera- 
ture Moderne. March-April, 1953. 

Glicksberg, Charles I. Psychoanalysis and 
Anti-Semitism. Chicago Jewish Forum. Sum- 
mer, 1958. G 

Godfrey, F. La T. The Idea of the Mean. 
Hermathena. May, 1953. 

- Grilli, Carlo. I Confronto fra le Utilità di 
Più soggetti e la Utilità Pubblica. Rivista In- 
ternazionalt di Scienza Sociali. September- 
October, 1952. 

Harrigan, Anthony. Thoughts on the 
Managerial Class, Prairie Schooner. Summer, 


Winter, 


~ 1953. 


Harrison, Jonathan. Self-Interest and Duty. 
Australasian Journal of Philosophy. May, 
1953.. 

Hartt, Julian N. Metaphysics, History, and 
Civilization: Collingwood’s Account of their 
Interrelationship. Journal of Religion. July, 
1953. j 

_Haya de la Torre, Victor Raúl. Toynbee 
frente a los Panoramas de la Historia. Cua- 
dernos Americanos. May-June, 1953. , 

Heidegger, Martin. Leccion Sobre la Cosa. 
Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos. April, 1958. 

Jaspers, Karl. Freedom and Authority. 
Diogenes. Winter, 1953. 

Jemolo, A. C. Per la Libertà Religiosa in 
Italia. Nuovi Argomenti. May—June, 1953. 

Jewkes, John. Monopoly and Economic 
Progress. Economica. August, 1953. 

Jewkes, John. The Nationalization of In- 
dustry. University of Chicago Law Review. 

. Summer, 1953. 

John, E. Some Questions on the Materialist 
Interpretation of History. History. February, 
1953. Í 

Kerr, Clark. The University in a Progres- 
sive Society. Pacific Spectator. Summer, 1953. 
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Knight, Frank H. Theory of Economic 
Policy and the History of Doctrine. Ethics. 
July, 1953. ; 

Kohn, Hans. A Historian's Cresd for our 
Time. South Atlantic Quarterly. July, 1953. 

Kolb, William R. Values, Positivism, and 
the Functional Theory of Religion. Soctal 
Forces. May, 1958. 

Krieger, Carl. Die Stunde des Bargertums. 
Neues Abendland. August, 1953. 

Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Eric R. V. Catholicism 
of the Germanies: A Profile. Dublin Review. 
Second Quarter, 1953. 

Lavau, G. E. La Dissociation du Pouvoir. 
Esprit. June, 1953. 

Lener, 8. Libertà di Voto, Democrasia, Re- 
ligione, La Civiltà Cattolica. June 2, 1958. 

Leonow, M. A. Fragen der Marxistischen 
Erkenntnistheorie im Lichte vom Stalins Ar- 
beit zur Sprachwissenschaft. Sinn Und Form. 
V/2. 1958. - 

Limbour, Georges. Pierres d’Exercise Phil- 
osophique. Les Temps Modernes. June, 1953. 

Lopez-Amo, Angel. La Libertad y el Estilo 
Burgues. Politeia. IV /2-8. 1952. 

Luce, Henry R. What Makes a Responsible 
Press? Pacific Spectator. Summer, 1953. 

Maggi, Raffaello. La Weltanschaung Marx- 
ista nei Riflessi della Critica Psicoanalitica. 
Giornale degli Economisti e Annali di Economia. 
March—April, 1953. 

Marshall, . James. Human Foundations of 
the State and Law. Political Science Quar- 
terly. June, 1953. 

Marxism. Marxisme et Union Sovietique. 
[Various Articles] LZ’ Age Nouveau. July, 1953. 

Mazour, Anatole G. Party Line History. 
American Scholar. Summer, 1953. 

Muns, Peter. Historical Understanding. 
Philosophical Quarterly. July, 1953. 

Nef, John U. In Quest of Man. Diogenes. 
Winter, 1953. ` 

Oppenheim, Felix E. Rational Choice. 
Journal of Philosophy. June 4, 1953. 

Ortega y Gasset, José. Uber des Denken. 
Merkur. July, 1953. 

Palmer, R. R. Notes on the Use of the Word 
“Demooracy.” Political Science Quarterly. 
June, 1958. ’ 

Perryman, J. N. On the Meaning of Democ- 
racy. Public Opinion Quarterly. Spring, 1953. 

Pettee, George S. Ideology in America. 
Confluence. June, 1953. 

Polanyi, Michael. Wissen und Gewissen. 
Der Monat. July, 1953. 
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Radekrishnan, Sarvepalli. Geist, Macht- 
politik und Weltbriiderschaft in Unserer Zeit. 
Universitas. June, 1953. i 

Rice, Philip Blair. Ethical Empiricism and 
Ita Critics. Philosophical Review. July, 1953. 

Rieff, Philip. Aesthetic Functions in Modern 
Politics. World Politics. July, 1953. 

Ritter, K.-B. Freiheit und Verantwortung. 
Neues Abendland. August, 1953. 

Romero, Francisco. Sobre el Romanticismo 
Filosófico. Revista Nacional de Cultura. March- 
Apwil, 1958. 

Rosenberg, Bernard. Social Science and the 
Humanists. American Scholar. Summer, 1953. 

Roucek, J. 8. The Geopolitics of the Medi- 
terranean. American Journal of Economics 
and Soctology. July, 1953. 

Russo, Luigi. Il Dialogo dei Popoli. Bel- 
fagor. May, 1953. 

Sanchez, J. Heidegger: Existencialista? 
Cuadernos Americanos. July-August, 1958. 

. Bohweitser, Albert. Die Idee des Reiches 
Gottes und Unserer Zeit. Universitas. July, 
1953. 

Seyppel, Joachim. Dekadens Oder Fort- 
schritt. [Monograpb, 1951. Bronnen-Verlag 
. Bohlehdorf OBB.) ; 

Sieburg, Heinz-Otto. Démocratie et Dicta- 
ture. Documents. July, 1953. 

Sklar, Richard L. The Fiction of the First 
Freedom. Western Political Quarterly. June, 
1953. : 

Bocius, Job. Capitalism Overhauled. (League 
for Economic Coordination, 1952.] 

Stewart, W. A. C. Karl Mannheim and the 
Sociology of Education. British Journal of 
Educational Studtes. May, 1953. 

StSssinger, Felix. Bolachewismus Oder 
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Revolutiondrer 
Hefte. July, 1953. 

Tavard, George H. The Unconditional Con- 
cern: The Theology of Paul Tillich. Thought. 
Summer, 1958. . 

Torres Martines, Manuel de. El Futuro de 
la Politica Social. Cuadernos de Politica Social. 
No. 16. 

Toynbee, Arnold J. La Rencontre des 
Civilisations. Preuves. June, 1953. 

Trilling, Diana. America through Dark 
Spectacles. Twentieth Century. July, 1953. 

Viereck, Peter. Dictatorship over the 
Proletariat. Dalhouste Review. Spring, 1953. 

Vischer, Eduard. Uber Politische Beredsam- 
keit im Demokratischen Kleinstaat. Die Welt 
als Geschichte. XIII 2. 1953. i 

Vucinich, Alexander. The Role of Power 
Myths in Soviet Society. Pactfic Spectator. 
Summer, 1958, 

Weil, Simone. Luttons-Nous pour la Jus- 
tice? Preuves. June, 1953. 

Wellek, René. Benedetto Croce: Literary 
Critic and Historian. Comparative Literature. 
Winter, 1953. 

Westra, P. Albert Schweitzers Philosophische 
en Religieuze Ideešn. De Gids. June, 1958. 

Williams, Raymond. The Idea of Culture. 
Essays in Critictem. July, 1953. 

Wiseman, Jack. Uncertainty, Costs, and 
Collectivist Economic Planning. Economica. , 
May, 1953. 

Wolfe, Bertram D. Totalitarianism and His- 
tory. Antioch Review. Summer, 1953. | 

Zwiedineck-Sūdenhorst, Otto Von. Typusund 
Gesetz. Zeitschrift für die Gesamte Staatswissen- 
schaft. 109/3. 1953. 


Revisionismus. Frankfurter 


SELECTED ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HERBERT A. SIMON 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Philosophy of Social Science 


Alchian, A. A,; Enke, Stephen; and Penrose, 
E. T. Biological Analogies in the Theory of the 
Firm. American Economic Review, September, 
1953. 

Jonas, Hans. A Critique of Cybernetics. 
Social Research. Summer, 1953. 


Mace, C. A. Homeostasis, Needs and Values. 
British Journal of Psychology. August, 1953. 

MacFie, A. L. Choice in Psychology and as 
Economic Assumption, Economic Journal. 
June, 1958.. 

Rose, Arnold M. Generalizations in the 
Social Sciences. American Journal of Sociology. 
July, 1953. 


N 
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BOOK NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Shubik, Martin, The Role of Game Theory 
in Economies. Kyklos. 1953, #1. 


Research Methods and Organization 


Hofstaetter, Peter R. The Actuality Meas- 
ure in the Study of Publio Opinion. Journal of 
Applied Psychology. August, 1953. 

Melbin, Murray. The Action-Interaction 
Chart as a Research Tool. Human Organiza- 
tion. Spring, 1953. 

Perkins, Walter M. Applicability of Sam- 
pling Inspection Techniques in Testing the 
Quality of the Job of the Public Assistance 
Visitor. Social Service Review. June, 1953. 


Shapera, I. Some Commenta on Compara- 


tive Method in Social Anthropology. American 
Anthropologist. August, 1953. 

Spiegelman, Marvin; Terwilliger, Carl; and 
Fearing, Franklin. The Reliability of Agree- 
ment in Content Analysis. Journal of Social 
Psychology. May, 1958. 


Motivation and Pergonglity 


Bernberg, R. E. Socic-Psychological Factors 
in Industrial Morale, II. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, August, 1953. 

Bilkey, Warren J. A Psychological Ap- 
proach to Consumer Behavior Analysis. 
Journal of Marketing. July, 1953. 

Davis, Louis E. and Josselyn, P. Dudley. 
How Fatigue Affects Productivity. Personnel. 
July, 1953. 

Edwards, Ward. Probability-Preferences in 
Gambling. American Journal of Psychology. 
July, 1953. 

Katona, George. Rational Behavior and 
Economic Behavior, Psychological Review. Bep- 
tember, 1953. 


Opinions and Attitudes 


Fleishman, E. A. The Measurement of 
Leadership Attitudes in Industry. Journal of 
Applied Psychology. June, 1953. 

Kelman, Herbert C. Attitude Change as a 
Function of Response Restriction. Human 
Relations. 1953, #3. 

Lawshe, C. H.; and Nagle, B. F. Produo- 
tivity and Attitude toward Supervisor. Journal 
of Applied Psychology. June, 1953. ` 

Loewenstein, Karl. The Role of Ideologies in 
Political Change. International Social Science 
Bulletin. 1958, #1.: 

Riddle, George W. N. Validity of Reader- 
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ship Studies. Journal of Marketing. July, 1953. 
Westley, William A. Violance and the Police, 
American Journal of Sociology. July, 1958. 


Group Behavior 


Brown, William H. An Instrument for 
Studying Viscidity within Small Groups. Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement. Au- 
tumn, 1953. 

Campbell, Angus; Gurin, Gerald; sand 
Miller, Warren E: Political Issues and the 
Vote: November, 1952, American POLITICAL 
Sormnon Reviaw. June, 1953. 

Cartwright, D. The Strategy of Research on 
International Conferences. International Social 
Science Bulletin. 1953, $2. 

Chaumont, C. The Evolutionary Aspect of 
International Organization and International 
Cooperation. International Social Sctence Bul- 
letin. 1953, $2. 

Davis, Keith. A Method of Studying Com- 
munication Patterns in Organizations. Per- 
sonnel Psychology. Autumn, 1953. 

Dodd, Stuart Carter. Testing Message Dif- 
fusion in Controlled Experiments. American 
Sociological Review. Auguat, 1953. 

Dotson, Floyd. A Note on Participation in 
Voluntary Associations in a Mexican City. 
American Sociological Review. August, 1953. 

Gerard, Harold B. The Effect of Different 
Dimensions of Disagreement on the Com- 
munication Process in Small Groups. Human 
Relations. 1953, $8. 

Goodacre, Daniel M., III. Group Character- 
istics of Good and Poor Performance in Cóm- 
bat Units. Soctometry, May, 1953. 

Gross, Edward. Some Functional Conse- 
quences of Primary Controla in Formal Work 
Organizations. American Sociological Review. 
August, 1953. 

Guetskow, H. An Exploratory Empirical 
Study of the Role of Conflict in Decision- 
Making Conferences. International Social Sci- 
ence Bulletin. 1953, $2. 

Harvey, O. J. An Experimental Approach to 
the Study of Status Relations in Informal 
Groups. American Sociological Review. August, 
1953. 

Homans, George C. Status among Clerical 
Workers. Human Organization. Spring, 1958. 

Key, V. O., Jr. Partisanship and County 
Office: The Case of Ohio. AMERICAN POLITICAL 
Screncs Review. June, 1953. 

Line, W. A Functional Approach to Inter- 
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national Conferences. International Social 
Science Bulletin. 1953, $2. 

Mandell, Milton M. The Effect of Organisa- 
tional Environment on Personnel Selection. 
Personnel. July, 1953. 

Mills, Theodore M. Power Relations in 
Three-Person Groups. American Sociological 
Review. August, 1953. : 

Monypenny, Phillip. A Code of Ethics aa a 
Means of Controlling Administrative Conduct. 
Public Administration Review. Summer, 1953. 

Oyen, Orjar and De Fleur, Melvin L. The 
Spatial Diffusion of an Airborne Leaflet Mes- 


sage. American Journal of Soctology. Septem- 


ber, 1953. 
© Roseborough, Mary E. Experimental Studies 
of Small Groupa. Psychological Review. July, 
1953. 

Seeman, Melvin. Role Conflict and Ambi- 
valence in Leadership. American Sociological 
Review. August, 1958; 

' Sharp, W. R. A Check List of Subjects for 

Systematic Study of International Confer- 

ences. International Social Science Bulletin. 

1953, #2. 

_ Shears, L. W. The Dynamics of Leadership 
in Adolescent School Groups. British Journal 

of Psychology. August, 1953. 

Speroff, B. J. Problems and Approaches in 
Integrating Minority Group Work Forces. 
Journal of Social Psychology. May, 1953. 

Stevens, Carl M. Regarding the Deter- 
minants of Union Wage Policy. Review of 
Economics and Statistics. August, 1953. 

Turner, Julius. Primary Elections as the 
Alternative to Party Competition in “Safe” 
Districts. Journal of Politics. May, 1953. 

Wax, Rosalie H. The Destruction of a Demo- 
cratic Impulse. Human- Organization. Spring, 
1953. 

Wilson, Robert CG; Beem, Helen P.; and 
Comrey, Andrew L. Factors Influencing Or- 
ganizational Effectiveness, LUI. Personnel 
Paychology. Autumn, 1958. ; 

: Culture and Institutions 

Adams, Stuart. Trends in Occupational 
Origins of Physicians. American Soctologtcal 
Review. August, 1953. 

Andrews, Richard B. Mechanics of the Ur- 
ban Economic Base. Land Economics. August, 
1953. 

Birnbaum, N. Conflicting Interpretations. of 
the Rise of Capitalism: Marx and Weber. 
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British Journal of Soctology. June, 1953. 
Davis, Beverly. Eminence and Level of 
Social Origin. American Journal of Sociology. 
July, 1953. 
Farber, Maurice L. English and Americans: 
Values in the Socialization Process. Journal of 
Psychology. October, 1953. - 


Feldmesser, Robert A. The Persistence of. 


Status Advantages in Soviet Russia. American 
Journal of Soctology. July, 1953. 

Gross, Neal. Social Class Identification in 
the Urban Community. American Soctological 
Review. August, 1953. 

Hulicka, Karel. Land Reform and Politics in 
Czechoslovakia: 1945-52. Land Economics. 


. August, 1953. 


Kemmerer, Donald L. Financing Dlinois In- 
dustry, 1880-1890. Bulletin of the Business 
Historical Society. June, 1953. 

Mayer, Kurt. Business Enterprise: Tradi- 
tional Symbol of Opportunity. British Journal 
of Sociology. June, 1963. 

Mueller, Kate Hevner and Mueller, John 
H. Class Structure and Academic and Social 
Success. Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement. Autumn, 1953. 

Nash, Edmund. Purchasing Power of Soviet 
Workers, 1958. Monthly Labor Review. July, 
1953. 

Shimkin, D. B.; and Sanjuan, P. Culture 
and World View: A Method of Analysis Ap- 
plied to Rural Russia. American Anthropolo- 
gist. August, 1953. 

Shurcliff, Alice W. The Control of In- 
dustrial Labor in Communist China. Monthly 
Labor Review. August, 1953. 

Taft, Ronald. The Social Grading of Ôc- 
cupations in Australia. British Journal of 
Sociology. June, 1953. 

Tumin, Melvin M. Some Principles of 
Stratification: A Critical Analysis. American 
Sociological Review. August, 1953. 


Value Theory and Social Policy 


Ellis, Howard S. American Economic Aid to 
Europe in Retrospect. Kyklos. 1958, $1. 


Fuchs, Ralph F. Our Clients in Mid- 


Century: Welfare in the Modern State. Soctal 
Service Review. June, 19538- 
de Grazis. Alfred. Mathematical Derivation 
of an Election System. Isis. June, 1953. 
Musgrave, R. A.; and Culbertson, J. M. 


+ 
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BOOK NOTES AND. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Growth of Public Expenditures in the 
United States, 1890-1948. National Taz 
Journal, June, 1953. 

Myer, Dillon 8. Indian Administration: 
Problems and Goals. Social Service Review. 
June, 1953. 


ANDERS, GENERAL WiapysLaw. Hitler's De- 
feat in Russia. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
‘Co. 1958. Pp. xv, 267. $4.00. 

ANnpDERsEN, ARLow WILLIAM. The Immigrant 
Takes His Stand: The Norwegian-American 
Press and Public Affairs, 1847-1872. North- 
field, Minn.: Norwegian-American Histori- 
cal Association. 1953. Pp. vii, 176. $3.50. 

Bansur, Beenarn, Science and the Social Or- 
der. Glencoe, Il.: The Free Press. 1953. Pp. 
xxiii, 288. $4.50. 


Benprx, REINHARD AND LIPSET, SEYMOUR 


Martin (mps.). Class, Status and Power: 
A Reader in Social Siratification. Glencoe, 
Il.: The Free Preas. 1958. Pp. 725. $6.00. 

Crovan, OWEN (up.). Journal of the Society of 
Clerks-at-the-Table in Empire Parliaments. 
London: Butterworth & Co. 1953. Pp. vii, 
298. $5.00. 

Crussuy, Donaup R. Other People’s Money: A 
Study in the Social Psychology of Embezzle- 
ment. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press. 1958. 
Pp. 191. $3.00. 

ps Hostos, Evennio Can.os. Antologia. Ma- 
drid, Spain: Juan Bravo. Pp. 462. 

pe Hosros, Evemnio Carios (mp.). Hostos, 
Hispano Americanisia. Madrid: Juan Bravo. 
Pp. 481. ` 

Dennerr, RAYMOND AND Durant, KATHER- 
Ina D. (mD8.). Documents on American 
Foreign Relations: Vol. XIII, January 1- 

‘December $1, 1951. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1953. Pp. xxiv, 626. $7.50. 

DurosseLıw, J.-B. Histoire Diplomatique de 
1919 a Nos Jours. Paris: Librairie Dalloz, 
1953. Pp. 744. 

Ferm, Verainivus (mp.). Puritan Sage: Col- 
lected Writings of Jonathan Edwards. New 
York: Library Publishers. 1958. Pp. xxvii, 
640. $7.50. : 

Fiorninsxy, MiıcsasL T. Russia: A History 


~ and an Interpretation. New York: The Mao- 


milan Co. 1953. 2 vols. Pp. xv, 628, xxiv; 
viii, 6829-1511, xxv—Ixxvi. $15.00. 
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Truog, Emil and Pronin, Dimitri T. A Great 
Myth: The Russian Granary. Land Economics. 


August, 1953. 


Tustin, Arnold. Economic Regulation 
through Control-System Engineering. Impact 


of Sctence on Society. Summer, 1953. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Fraser-Trrume, W. K. Afghanistan: A Study 
of Political Developments in Central and 
Southern Asta. New York:.Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 2nd ed. 1953. Pp. xiv, 348. $6.00. 

Gisxus, H. J. London Calling North Pole. Lon- 
don: William Kimber. 1963. Distributed by 
the British Book Centre, New York. Pp. 
208. $3.50. 

Huaues, Evzrerr C. ann Hucuss, Haran M. 
Where Peoples Meet: Racial and Ethnic 
Frontiers. Glencos, Iil: The Free Presa. 
1953. Pp. 204. $3.50. 

Karrsorr, Louis O. The Design of Human 
Behavior. St. Louis: Educational Publishers. 
1953. Pp. x, 402. $5.00. 

Krimov, GREGORY. TRANSLATHD FROM THE - 
Gunman py H. C. Sravans. The Terror 
Machine: The Inside Story of Soviet Ad- 
ministration in Germany. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. 1953. Pp. 400. $4.00. 

Karypron; Constantine. The Northern Sea 
Route: Its Place in Russian Economic His- 
tory before 1917. New York: Research Pro- 
gram on the U.8.8.R. 1953. Pp. ix, 194. 

Marx, KARL AND ENGELS, FREDBRICK. Let- 
tere to Americans, 1848-1895: A Selection. 
New York: International Publishers. 1953. 
Pp. viii, 312. $4.00. ; 

Nosieman, Err E. American Military Govern- 
ment Courts in Germany: Their Role in the 
Democratization of the German People. 
Provost Marshal General’s School, Mili- 
tary Government Department for ORC 
Units. 1958. Pp. x, 261. 

Noman, Max. A Skeptic's Political Dictionary 
and Handbook for the Disenchanted. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1953. Pp. xi, 
171. $3.00. 

Paws, Martinus. Algumas Bases para dis- 
cussão da Estatisagio da Medicina, a serviço 
de uma elevação do nivel sanitario de nossa 
população. Bao Paulo, Brazil: Martinus 
Pawel. 1953. Pp. 205. 

Pratt, Fuercupr. Stanton: Lincoln's Secre- 
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tary of War. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co. 1953. Pp. xiii, 520. $5.95. 

Ravo, ViLuBaLb. Estonia: A Reference Book. 
New York: The Nordic Press, 1953. Pp. 
158. 


RICHARDS, V. Lessons of the Spanish Revolu- 


tion: 1986-1989. London: Freedom Press. 
1953. Pp. 154. 6s. 
Ross, Josppx R. American Wartime Trans- 


portation. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 1953. Pp. xi, 290. 

Sumpson, Corin. Adam in Ochre: Inside 
Aboriginal Australia, New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1958. Pp. xiii, 221. $5.00. 

SUNDERLAND, Epson R. History of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and-Its Work. Boston: 
Survey of the Legal Profession. 1953. Pp. 
vil, 251. ; 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES 


Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of The 
American Political Sciénce 
Association: 

Minutes of the Council Meeting 

The Council of The American Political Sci- 
ence Association convened in the Ohio Room 
of the Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., at 
9.30 a.m. on Wednesday, September 9,-1953. 
President Pendleton Herring called the meet- 
ing to order. The following officers and mem- 
bers of the Council were present: Charles 
Aikin, M. Margaret Ball, Walter H. Bennett, 
Hugh A. Bone, Ralph J. Bunche, Hugh L. 
Elsbree, David Fellman, John H. Ferguson, 
Pendleton Herring, Lee S. 
Greene, Victor Jones, Edward H. Litchfield, 
Dean E. McHenry, Charles McKinley, Boyd A. 
Martin, Jack W. Peltason, Robert S. Rankin, 
Emmette 8. Redford, Clinton Rossiter, Ivan 
Stone, and David B. Truman. Past presidents 
John M. Gaus, Arthur N. Holcombe, Peter 
H. Odegard, and Henry R. Spencer, and asso- 
ciate director Kenneth W. Hechler were also 
present. 

Bince this was the last Council meeting of 
the present executive director, President Her- 
ring read to the Council the letter from the last 
four Association presidents to Mr. Litchfield, 
expressing their appreciation for his services -as 
executive director. 

Mr. Litchfield reviewed the Association’s 
financial position in the following terms: 


a. Last year’s revenues were originally esti- 
mated at $95,934.43. Subsequent grants and 
revenue increases raised the estimate to 
$125,264.43. Revenuea amounted to $125, 
726.84, or an excess of actual revenue over 
estimated revenue of $461.91. 

b. Expenses were originally estimated at 
$95,934.43. Revisions made by the Executive 
Committee to undertake responsibilities re- 
sulting from the additional grants increased 
the revised estimate of expenditures to 
$125,264.48, Actual expenditures totaled 
$121,574.49. 

c. Actual revenues therefore exċeeded ac- 
tual expenditures by $4,151.85. Of this, 
$2,065.97 is actually earmarked for thé com- 
pletion of the convention delegations study. 


The remaining $2,085.88 reverts to our operat- 
ing reserve, 

d. Our uncommitted and unbudgeted assets 
at the present time are as follows: 

1, General Operating Reserve $ 6,802.53 

2. General Endowment and 


Trust Funds...:......... 23 , 880.00 
3. Bequests outstanding from 

as yet unsettled estates... 10,000.00 

Total . $39 , 882.53 


The Council then considered the proposed 
budget for the fiscal year 1958-54. The budget 
contemplates a total revenue of $122,125.97 
as against s total expenditure of the same 
amount. In proposing ‘this budget on behalf 
of the Executive Committee, the director 
called attention to the fact that next year’s 
revenues are more than twice those of three 
years ago, and that the gap between revenue 
and expenditures, originally financed by a, 
Carnegie Corporation grant, has now been 
closed. The Association is now in a position to 
maintain its program from existing resources. 
On the motion of Mr. Aikin, seconded by Mr. 
Redford, the ptoposed budget was adopted 
with the understanding that sums might be 
transferred from item to item by the execu- 
tive director with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Commities. 

The report of the auditing firm of F. W. La- 
frents & Co., of Washington and New York 
City, was considered and accepted by the 
Council. The motion was made by Mr. Jones, 
seconded by Mr. Bennett, and carried 
unanimously. 

The. executive director's report contained 
a recommendation regarding the need for a 
long-range investment and financial develop- 
ment policy. On motion of Miss Ball, sec- 
onded by Mr. Rossiter, the incoming ¢reas- 
urer was instructed to bring forward a plan 
for long-range financial development. 

President Herring directed the Council’s at- 
tention to the general question of the func- 
tional program of the Association. He noted 
that in addition to the financial structure of 
the Association, the problem of the Associa- 
tion’s functions had been one of the original 
issues placed before the Association at the 
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time of the establishment of the Washington 
Office. He asked Mr. Litchfield to report on 
the development of these functions over the 
last three-year period. 

In outlining current activities, Mr. Litch- 
field noted seven basic functions now per- 
formed by various portions of the Association 
organization. 

1. Research—While avoiding duplication 
of the work of individual scholars, research 
organizations, and educational institutions, 
the “Association has found it necessary to 
carry on' organized research activities. These 
have been restricted to fields in which the 
assistance of a large number of persons in 
many different parta of the country is required 
for the satisfactory completion of the under- 
taking. The principal illustration of this type 
of function is provided by the study of ‘‘Presi- 
dential Nominating Politics in 1952,” financed 
by a $55,000 foundation grant and directed by 
Dr: Paul T. David, on leave from The Brook- 
ings Institution. 

_ 2. Training—The Association has intro- 
duced a Congressional Interne Program de- 
signed to provide training, in the legislative 

- process for younger members of the profes- 
sion. The first group has been selected and is 
now in a year’s residency in Washington. 

3. Problem Identification and Project Design 
—With the aid of a small foundation grant, 
the Association has now begun to perform the 
distinctive process of identifying major prob- 


lems in the field of political science and de- . 


signing research projects which will aid in the 
exploration of those problem areas. The 
director noted that this function waa well il- 
lustrated in the past year by the completion 
of the design of a project for the biennial 
collection of election statistics. 

4. Governmental Afairs Institule—The As- 
sociation continues to rely upon its affiliate, 
the Governmental Affairs Institute, to per- 
form a number of functions which are im- 
` portant to the profession, but which do not 
logically or appropriately belong within the 
immediate structure of a membership or- 
ganization. In the last year the Institute has 
carried on an extensive exchange program for 
political leaders from other parts of the world. 
It hag also undertaken contract research in- 
volving political science problems. 

5. Service to Government Agencies—In the 
last several years the Association has on oc- 
casion provided expert advice to the President 
of the United States and to agencies of the 
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United Nations. This facility continues to be 
available whenever it is called upon. Most re- 
cently an Association committee prepared 
recommendations for the White House on the 
subject of soldier voting. 

6. Personnel—The national offices continue 
to provide exchange facilities for members of 
the profession leaving the government service 
and returning’ to academic life and for those 
who wish to move from one academic position 
to another. The Personnel Service is growing 
and now devotes as much attention to the 
senior positions of the profession as it does 
to the younger members of the organisation. 
` 7. Communication—A departmental chair- 
man’s newsletter is still relied upon for dis- 
tribution of essential information. Plans are 
now going forward for the introduction of an- 


other news organ which will more adequately ` 


meet the need for extensive communication 
within the profession as a whole. 

The Council noted these actions and ex- 
pressed its belief that they represent the kind 
of program which the Association should carry 
forward. 

Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Jones raised the ques- 
tion of giving life memberships to members of 
the Association, upon retirement, after many 
years of membership, and it was decided that 
the Washington Office staff should estimate the 
cost before any decision was made. ` 

Mr. Rossiter inquired concerning the formal 
relationship between the Association and the 
Governmental Affairs Institute. The exesutive 
director explained that the Board of Directora 


of the Institute is made up of past presidente ` 


of the Association and an editor of the Re- 
vinw,;and that no new Board member can be 
appointed without clearing with the current 
president of The American Political Science 
Association. Miss Ball moved that the rela- 
tionship between the Association and the In- 
stitute be studied by the new Executive 
Committee. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Bennett and carried. 

President Herring )mentioned that Mr. 
Bunche, Mr. Litchfield, and he had called on 
President Eisenhower this spring to offer the 
services of the Association on any project he 
might wish’ them to undertake. ; 

The President then -asked for suggestions 
from-the Council members as -to materials to 


be included in, and distribution of, a new house” 


orgap to replace the departmental chairmen’s 
newsletter. Since 50% of the Association’s 
members are not academic people, and since’ 
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circulation of ohe newsletter to each member 
of a department of political science does not 
prove too satisfactory, distribution to the in- 
dividual members is to be considered. Various 
factors have also prompted the consideration 
of combining portions of the News and Notes 
items currently appearing in the Review with 
material in the new newsletter. Mr. Bennett 
made a motion that the staff of the Washing- 
ton Office estimate the cost of preparing and 
mailing this new type of house organ and re- 
port the findings to the Board of Editors of the 
Revizw,. and that this report together with 
the comments of the Board of Editors be for- 
warded to the Council as soon as possible. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Rossiter and 
carried, 

The 1953 edition of the Directory of the 
American Political Science Association was 
discussed. Mr. Redford expressed the hope 
that all books written by Association mem- 
bers might be listed, but it was agreed that 
as well as being costly, publication would 
be delayed, if members must be contacted 
again. Mr. Litchfield explained that the Direc- 
tory unit, with its editor and Advisory Com- 
mittee, functioned autonomously, the same as 
other Association projects. After some sug- 
gestions from the Council members, it was 
moved by Mr. Greene that the Council ap- 
prove the publication as noted in the motion 
of the Advisory Committee of the Directory at 
its meeting on July 15, 1953. It was also sug- 
gested by Mr. Greene that the staff of the 
Washington Office take note of the discussion 
of the Council. President Herring put the mo- 
tion to the Council members that the following 
excerpt from the Minutes of the -Advisory 
Committee be approved. The motion carried. 

“After full consideration of the financial 
limitations on staff, and limitations on time 
available, the. Advisory Committee unani- 
mously recommended that only the following 
adjustments be made in the form and scope 
of the Directory: ae 

“1, Presidents and Past Presidents of the 
American Society for International Law, The 
American Society for Public Administration, 
and all regional affiliates of The American 
Political Science Association should have such 
offices listed in their personal biographical en- 
tries in the body of the Directory. 

“2. The fields of interest (specialization) in 
the individual biographical entries should be 


represented by abbreviations rather than code 


numbers. 
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“The Advisory Committee unanimously 
feels that, while it would be desirable to in- 
clude more than four books per author, finan- 
cial limitations make this impossible to do. 

“The Advisory Committee strongly recom- 
mends a printed rather than an IBM-processed 
publication, 

“The Advisory Committee also expressed 
confidence in the basic ‘usefulness of the 
Directory as planned by Dr. Bush and strongly 
recommends that it be published at the 
earliest possible data. For his unselfish*vork 
on the Directory, The Advisory Committee be- 
lieves Dr. Bush has performed a great service 
for which the Association owes him a great 
debt.”” 

The executive director pointed out that if 
this materia] already on hand for use in the 
Directory is kept up-to-date, it will be much 
easier to publish the next edition. Mr. Tru- 
man suggested that the staff be encouraged 
to keep this material up-to-date now, and Mr. 
Redford recommended that at its meeting next 
year the Council consider the publication of a 
new edition in 1955. 

President Herring asked whether the Coun- 
cil would approve the action of the Executive - 
Committee at its meeting on August 26, that - 


_ steps be taken to see that a. volume on elec- 


tion statistics is published. The project was 
designed during the year by a committee com- 
posed of: Samuel J. Eldersveld, University of 
Michigan; Alexander Heard, University of 
North Carolina, V. O. Key, Jr., Harvard Uni- 
versity; Allen Manvel, Bureau of the Census; 
Richard M. Scammon, Department of State; 
Richard C. Spencer, Coe College; and David 
B. Truman, Columbia University. Mr. Tru- 
man suggested a few changes in the budget set 
up for the project. It was moved by Mr. Ros- 
siter that the Council give the. project its warm 
approval. The motion was seconded and 
passed unanimously. 

The project designed by the Association’s 
subcommittee on comparative public admin- 
istration was reviewed. Mr. Greene moved 
that this report be referred to the Executive 
Committee for further exploration. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Gaus and the mo- 
tion carried. 

Mr. Elsbree, the managing editor of Tam 
Ammrican Poxrrrica, Scrancn Review, re- 
ported that approximately two-thirds of the 
space in the Ruview is now devoted to ar- 
ticles. He expressed his appreciation to the 
members of the Board of Editors and to other 
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members of the Association for assistance in 
reading and ‘evaluating manuscripts. The 
number of manuscripts received has been very 
high and the distribution with respect to 
different fields of the profession has been good. 
The editor noted that the cost of printing 
for the past year was somewhat higher than 
anticipated, due in part, however, to sub- 
stantial increases in advertising and in the 
number of copies of the Ruvrew ordered. He 
also noted that more and more tabular mate- 
rial { being included in the articles, Mr. 
Elsbree presented to the Council for reap- 
pointment the same Board of Editors: as- 
sociate editora—V. O. Key, Jr., and James L. 
McCamy; other members of the Board— 
Taylor Cole, Henry Ehrmann, Harvey C. 
Mansfield, Herman Pritchett, and Francis O, 
Wilcox; It was moved by Mr. Rankin and 
seconded by Mr. Truman that all of them be 
reappointed. The mation was carried. The 
editor also noted that the following will con- 
tinue as editorial associates: book review editor 
—Emmette 8. Redford; news and notes editor 
‘—Albert L. Sturm; section bibliography edi- 
tors—Franklin L. Burdette, William H. Rob- 
` erts, H. Arthur Steiner, Francis G. Wilson, and 
Herbert A. Simon. 

The Council adjourned at 12:10 p.m. for 
luncheon and reconvened at 1:45 p.m. 

The Council considered the revised Con- 
stitution of the Association, as prepared by the 
Committee on Style. This committee was 
authorized at the Council meeting in Buffalo. 
Appointed by President Herring, it consisted 
of Harvey C. Mansfield, chairman, John D, 
Millett, President Herring, and Edward H. 
Litchfield. The revised Constitution was oir- 
culated to all department chairmen, sug- 
gestions were solicited, and at its meéting on 
August 26, 1953 the Executive Committee of 
the Association examined the three suggestions 
received from members, and endorsed the re- 
port of the Committee on Stylé for action by 
the Council, and for further recommendation 
of the Council to the Business Meeting of the 
Association. Mr. Litchfield pointed out the 
four areas in which the Council members had 
expressed yncertainty at the 1952 meeting. 
These have been amended in the present ver- 
sion to: (1) include the managing editor of 
the Rmvimw as a member of the Executive 
Committee; (2) select the two appointed mem- 
bers on the Executive Committee from the 
elected or ex oficio members of the Council; 
establish two new offices, secretary and 
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treasurer; reduce the number of elected 
Council members from 16 to 12 in order that 
the Council might be able to meet at least a 
month prior to the annual meeting to prepare 
the agenda for the regular Council meeting. 

After some discussion as to a more ap- 
propriate title for the treasurer, the method of 
selecting a secretary and a treasurer, and the 
desirability of reducing the number of Council 
members, Mr. Redford moved that the num- ` 
ber of elected members of the Council remain 
at 16. The motion was seconded by Mr. Fell- 
man and carried. 

Mr. Gaus suggested that under Arficle III, 
&, last sentence, three words, “the annual 
meetings,” be dropped, so that the sentence 
reads “All members, upon payment of such 
registration fee as the Council may approve, 
shall be entitled to attend and to participate 
in the Annual Business Meeting of the As- 
sociation.” — 

Mr. Aikin moved that the Council approve 
this draft of the Constitution with the two 
amendments mentioned above, and recoin- 
mend its adoption at the Annual Business 
Meeting. President Herring presented the mo- 
tion to the Council members and it was car- 
Tied. 

The President then introduced the subject 
of the Association’s committees for considera- 
tion. He read the following general policy 
guide which was suggested by the Executive 
Committee at its meeting on August 26: 

“1, Committees should be established when 
they are needed to: identify significant prob- 
lems in need of further study; or, design re- 
search projects to be undertaken by the As- 
sociation; or, obtain’ representative profes- 
sional opinion in ‘the conduct of its research 
projects. 7 

“2. Administration of research and related 
projects is most effective when assigned to: 
a project director functioning with profes- 
sional freedom and discretion under broad ad- 
ministrative direction of the Executive Direc- 
tor; or, the Governmental Affairs Institute as 
an operational adjunct of the Association; or, 
an educational institution or responsible re- 
search agency which is not a part of the As- 
sociation, but which has clearly established 
competence in the field in question. 

“3. In developing its future program and in , 
conducting its specific central office activities, 
the Association should confine its efforts pri- 
marily to matters which: facilitate the re- 
search, teaching, or administrative work of in- 
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dividual political scientists or educational in- 
stitutions; or, assist in the identification and 
development of new areas of political science; 
or, promote more effective communication 
within the profession; or, elevate the stature of 
political science and its acceptarice in the world 
of scholarship and public affairs. Only when 


the nature or the immediacy of the problem, — 


or the requirement of facilities is beyond the 
control of individuals and institutions,. shall 
the Association undertake a substantive re- 
search project.” 

President Herring commented that if this 
policy were approved by the Council, the 
projects for design must be selected carefully 
in order to stay within the $5,000 project de- 
sign fund and to be certain that there were not 
many carried over from year to year in an un- 
finished state. 

Mr, Aikin made a motion to accept the 
above statement as the Association’s policy in 
establishing committees. The motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Ferguson and carried. 

The reports of the standing committees were 
reviewed briefly by President Herring. The 
report of the Committee on the Advancement 
of Political Science Teaching was discussed 
and it was decided that in light of the policy 
on committees just adopted, this committee 
should not be continued. 

` Mr. Jones, as a member of the Roosevelt 


Award panel this year, noted that there should 


be a more systematic way of seeing that all rel- 
evant books published each year are called to 
the attention of the awards panels, even if only 
by title. President Herring suggested that this 
suggestion, along with the recommendations 
made by Mr. Millett in his report, be trans- 
mitted to the new Committee on Awards to be 
appointed by Mr. Bunche. Mr. Redford felt 
that writing only to publishers for submission 
of books brought very inadequate results. It is 
difficult for publishers to determine to which 
panel to submit books. He added that the 
awards should be “for-the best book of a given 
year,” and not “for the best book submitted 
by publishers.” It was agreed that the question 
would be referred to the Executive Committee 
for suggestions to be made to the new Com- 
mittee on Awards. 

The report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions was noted and accepted unanimously for 
submission to the Annual Business Meeting. 

Mr. Greene expressed concern with the 
tendency to extend to universities security 
regulations similar to those of the federal 


government. He asked whether the Associa- 
tion could make a statement or establish a 
point of view on this matter. Mr. Truman sug- 
gested that this was a proper subject for the 
Executive Committee to study. Mr. Bunche 
concurred that the subject merits further con- 
sideration. President Herring therefore asked 
that the subject be put on the Executive Com- 
mittee’s agenda. 

The Council considered the resolution of the 
Western and the Pacific Northwest Political 
Science Associations that the American Politi- 
cal Science Association hold its annual meeting 
in 1956 and eaoh fifth year thereafter in one of 
the eleven Western states. There was no doubt 


` in the minds of the members as to the desirabil- 


ity of holding meetings in the West, but they 
felt it unwise to spell out an agreement to 
meet anywhere at any particular interval. Mr. 
McHenry was not inclined to offer a motion 
on this, but indicated that they will come back 
from time to time with warm invitations, to 
brave the rigors of the Wést. President Herring 
expressed appreciation on behalf of the As- 
sociation members for the warm hospitality 
from the West, 

Mr. Greene raised the question as to the, 
time of year of future meetings, and Mr. Litch- 
field reminded Council members that it was 
decided at the 1952 Annual Business Meeting 
to poll the membership after the 1953 meeting 
on this issue. The Council will then be polled 
as to the place of meeting in 1955. 

The Executive’ Committee, at its August 
26 meeting, nominated V. O. Key, Jr. as the 
Association’s representative on the Social 
Science Research Council for a three-year 
term. President Herring presented this notion 
to the Council and it was carried unanimous- 
ly. ? 

' The President presented the following 
resolution to the Council, which was adopted 
by unanimous vote: 

“The Council of the American Political 
Science Association wishes to express its deep 
appreciation for the splendid collaboration of 
The Brookings Institution in the completion 
of the study, ‘Presidential Nominating Poli- 
tica in 1962.’ The services of Dr. David were 
of utmost importance, and the continued sup- 
port of the Institution’s President, Dr. Robert 
D. Calkins, was of very great assistance. With- 
out Brookings’ assistance it would have been 
difficult to have achieved the quality of re- 
search which has now been obtained.” 

The following resolution, also presented to 
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the Council by President Herring, was 
adopted unanimously: 

“Recognizing the tremendous growth of the 
political science profession in recent years, and 
~- the manifest need of a focal point for the pro- 
- fession’s activities, the Council of The Ameri- 

can Political Science Association wishes to ex- 
press its approval and appreciation of the ac- 
tion of an anonymous fund in granting $12,500 
to the Association’s affiliate, the Governmental 
Affairs Institute, as an initial contribution to a 
fund áo be used for the purchase of a building 
to be known as ‘The Political Science Build- 
ing,’ which would provide offices for this As- 
sociation.” 

Mr, Litchfield read a letter from Rodney L. 
Mott, who is now in Australia on a Fulbright 
‘research grant, in which hé, indicated that 
Australia is trying to establish an Australian 
Political Studies Association and that he would 
be most appreciative of any encouragement 
The. American Political Science Association 
could give. All members were most enthusi- 
astic and it was agreed that a letter of encour- 
agement would be written by the incoming 
President, 

Mr, Odegard spoke for the Council of thé 
Association in appreciation of the time, energy, 
imagination, intelligence, and personal sacri- 
fice which the Executive Director had put into 
the establishment of the Washington Office of 
the Association. ' 

The Council adjourned at 5:50 P.m—. 
Epwargp H. Lircurimip, Executive Director. 


Minutes of the Annual 
_ Business M eeting 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association was called 
to order at 4:45 p.m, in the Presidential Ball 
Room of the Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C., on Friday, September 11. President 
Pendleton Herring first outlined the order of 
business. Reports to the membership, which 
were Available for distribution, were reviewed 
under three headings: finances, functions, and 
the structure of the Association. They had 
previously been discussed at all-day meetings 
of the Executive Committee on August 26 in 
New York City and at the meeting of the 
Council on September 9 in Washington, D. ©. 

President Herring paid tribute to the work 
of Mr. Edward H. Litchfield, who that day. 
concluded his three-year term of service to the 
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Association, and announced that the Council 
had appointed Mr. John Gange, as executive 
director, and Mr. Kenneth Hechler, as associ- 
ate director, to carry on the work of the office. 

Mr. Litchfield summarized the financial re- 
port he had previously submitted to the 
Council. He pointed out that in the last three 
years the revenues have increased more than 
100%; likewise, the endowment and trust 
fund has increased from approximately 
$24,000 to nearly $40,000. The size -of the or- 
ganization has increased more than 25%— 
from 5,002, three years ago, to 6,280 members 
now. The executive director emphasized that 
this improved position of the Association 
will now enable it to maintain its program out 
of current resources. He advised the meeting 
that the Council had adopted the 1953-54 


` budget of $122,125.97, but that this estimate 


might be considerably exceeded if several 
likely possibilities of assistance -materialized. 
In addition, the Council had instructed the in- 
coming Treasurer to prepare a long-term plan 
for development of new financial resources and 
the investment of current endowment funds 
on a long-term basis. 

President Herring commented that no defi- 
nite plan could be worked out in advance for 
projects to be undertaken, but that oppor- 
tunities must be taken when they arise. He 
then summarized a statement.of seven basic 
functions now performed by the “Association, 
which had been drafted by the executive direc- 
tor and approved by the Council. (See the 


‘Council Minutes.) 


President Odegard then read a letter of 


` appreciation from the four presidents of the 


Association who had worked with Mr. Litch- 
field as executive director, and Professor 
Holcombe presented a resolution to the same 
effect, which was adopted unanimously. 

Mr. Hugh L. Elsbree, the managing editor 
of the AmmricaNn Poxrrican Scrmncs Review, 
reported briefly. He had no new policies to 
propose but had attempted, during the year, 
to maintain previous policies and standards. 
He expressed appreciation to members of the 
Board of Editors for their assistance during the 
past year and announced their reappointment 
for the coming year, as approved by the Coun- 
cil on September 9. j 

Præsident. Herring turned to problems of 
structure within the Association’s organiza- 
tion. The Executive Committee and Council at 
their meetings considered a. clarification of 
policy with reference to committees, and the 
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executive director was asked to present their 
conclusions, as voted by the Council, 

Mr. Litchfield read the general policy guide 
for the establishment of committees which was 
adopted by the Council on September 9, and 


. added that the Council on that date decided 


to accept the reports of the existing subject 
matter committees and discharge these com- 
mittees. (For the text, see the Council 
Minutes.) ; 

President Herring reviewed the history of 
the Association’s constitutional revision—the 
appointment of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion by President Gulick in 1951 and the 
decision of the Council on August 25, 1952, 
in Buffalo, to authorise President Herring to 
appoint a Committee on Style, ‘consisting of 
Harvey C. Mansfield, chairman, John D. 
Millett, and Edward H. Litchfield, to reconcile 
the various proposals of Council members with 


- the report of the Committees on Organization. 


After a meeting with President Herring a re- 
draft of the Constitution was circulated to 
members of the Executive Committee, the 
Council, and chairman of departments of po- 
litical science, in time for circulation and con- 
sideration in advance of the 1953 annual 
meeting. He noted two minor changes the 
Council had made on September 9, and re- 
ported the Council’s recommendation that the 
Business Meeting approve the draft as so 
altered. Professor Quincy Wright moved that 
the Constitution as amended be adopted. The 
motion was seconded by Professor Dean Me- 
Henry and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Litchfield read two resolutions adopted 
by the Council on September 9, expressing ap- 
preciation to The Brookings Institution for 


their collaboration in the completion of the | 


study of Presidential Nominating Politics, and 
expressing approval and appreciation to an 
anonymous fund for the initial contribution 
to a Political Science Building Fund. ` 
President Herring asked for the report of 
the Committee on Nominations. In the ab- 
sence of Professor Joseph P. Harris, its chair- 
man, Professor George Graham explained the 
procedure the Committee had used in selecting 
the nominees, and placed the following slate of 
officers in nomination: President-Eleot— 
Charles McKinley, Reed College; Vice-Presi- 
dents—Taylor Cole, Duke University; J. A. C. 
Grant, University of California (Los Angeles); 
Claudius O. Johnson, State College of Wash- 
ington; Secretary—Harvey C. Mansfield, The 
Ohio State University; Treasurer—Edward H. 
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Litchfield, Cornell University; new members 
of the Council for a two-year term—Man- 
ning J. Dauer, University of Florida; Earl ` 
Latham, Amherst College; Arnaud Leavelle, 
Stanford University; Dayton D. McKean, 
University of Colorado; J. Roland Pennock, 
Swarthmore College; C. Herman Pritchett, 
University of Chicago; Wallace S. Sayre, Col- 
lege of the City of New York; Dwight’ Waldo, 
University of California (Berkeley). Professor 
Denys P. Myers moved that the slate of 
officers presented by the Committee on 
Nominations be elected by a single ballot. The 
motion was seconded by John Manahan and 
carried. 

President Herring turned the chair over to 
incoming President Bunche. President Bunche 
then invited President-Elect McKinley to join 
them on the platform. After brief remarks by 
the new president the 1953 Business Meeting 
adjourned at 6:20 P.M., 

Approved: Harvey C. MANSFIBLD 
Seeretary 


TEHE CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN POLTTI- 
OAL NCIMNCE AssocraTion, 1953 


ÀRTIOLE I: Nace 


This Association shall be known as: The 
American Political Science Association. 


ARTICLE II: Opynots 


1. It shall be the purpose of this Association 
to encourage the study of Political Science, in- 
cluding Political Theory, Political Institu- 
tions, Politics, Public Law, Public Admin- 
istration and International Relations. 

2, The Association as such is non-partisan. 
It will not support political parties or candi- 
dates. It will not commit its members on 
questions of public policy nor take positions 
not immediately concerned with its direct pur- 
pose as stated above. 


ÅRTIOLE TI: MEAMBÐRSHIP 


1. Annual Members. Any person sharing the 
objects of this Association may becdéme a 
member upon payment of ten dollara and 
thereafter may remain such by- paying the 
annual dues of ten dollars. 

.2, Life Members. Any person paying dues 
of two hundred fifty dollars in a lump sum, or 
in instalments spread over not more than ten 
years, shall become a Life Member of this 
Association, and thereafter be exempt from 
further dues. 
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3. Student Members. Any graduate or un- 
dergraduate student registered in a college or 
university may become a Student Member of 
this Association upon payment of four dollars 
and may remain such while he is so registered, 
by paying annual dues of four dollars. 

4, Family Members. Another person in the 
- family of a member may become a Family 
. Member upon payment of two dollars, and 

may remain such as long as there is another 
Association member in the family, by paying 
annug! dues of two dollars. 

5. Privileges of Members. Each member, 
other than a Family Member, shall be en- 
titled to a copy of each number of THR 
AMERICAN Poxrrican Scrancp Review issued 
during his membership. All members, upon 
payment of such registration fee as the Coun- 


oil may approve, shall be entitled to attend and - 


to participate in the Annual Business Meet- 
ing.of the Association. 


ARTICLÐ IV: OFFICERS 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, a President-Elect, three Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and six- 

. teen elected members of a Council, all of whom 
shall be elective officers and who shall repre- 
sent’the Association in its corporate capacity. 
In addition there shall be an Executive Di- 
rector of the Association, a Managing Editor 
of THS AMERICAN POLITICAL Sormnom REVIEW 
and such other appointive officers and com- 

- mittees as are hereinafter provided for. . 

2. The elective officers, together with the 

` Executive Director, the Managing Editor and 

_ the Chairman of the Program Committee, 

shall constitute the Council of the Association. 


Ex-Presidents of the Association, and upon . 


invitation of the President the chairman of any 
committee of the Association and nominees to 
the next year’s Council, may attend meetings 
of the Council and participate in its discus- 
sions but have no vote. 

8. The President, the President-Elect, the 
Executive Director, the Managing Editor; the 
Chairman of the Program Committee and 
two other Council members. designated an- 
nually by the President, shall constitute the 
Executive Committee of the Council. 


ARTIOLÐ V: ELECTIVE OFFICERS 


1. The elective officers, except the Presi- 
dent, shall be chosen by a majority vote of the 
members’ of the Association attending the 
Annual Business Meeting, a quorum being 
present. Tpe President-Elect shall auto- 
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matically succeed to the office of President 
upon the completion of the President’s term, 
or upon the occurrence of one of the contin- 
gencies provided for in section 3 of this Article. 
The terms of elective officers, except members 
of the Council, shal] extend for one year, viz.,. 
from the end of the program of one annual 
meeting to the end of the next. The terms of 
members of the Council shall extend for two 
years, similarly calculated, and one-half shall 
expire each year. 

2. After each annual meeting the President 
shall appoint, with due regard to geographical 
distribution and the fields of professional in- 
terest, three members to a Nominating Com- 
mittee of six, to serve for two-year terms; and 
he shall designate the chairman. The Com- 
mittee may canvass the membership directly 
or indirectly for suggestions, and shall submit 
to the next Annual Business Meeting one nom- 
ination for each elective office to be filled, ex- 
cept the Presidency. These nominations shall 
be announced to the membership, by any 
convenient means, well in advance of the an- 
nual meeting. Additional nominations, spon- 
sored by at least 10 members of the Associa- 
tion, may be offered from the floor at the 
Annual Business Meeting, upon 24 hours’ 
advance notice to the Secretary. 

3. In case of the death, resignation or in- 
ability of the President to perform the duties 
of his office, the President-Elect shall immedi- 
ately succeed him and shall be president for 
the remainder of-the term unless that is Jess 
than four months, in which oase he shall serve 
out the unexpired term and one additional 
year, . 

In case of an interim vacancy in the office of 
President-Elect, the Nominating Committee 
shall forthwith proceed to nominate and the 
Council shall elect a new President-Elect to 
serve until the end of the next annual meeting. 
Actions to fill a vacancy may in case of need 
be taken by mail, telegraph or telephone, with- 
out a meeting. At the next Annual Business 
Meeting the Association shall confirm the 
Council’s action by electing the President- 
Elect to the office of President, or instead may 
elect another member as President, or may 
take such other action as in its discretion the 
situation may require, to the end that there 
shall be in office at all times both a President 
and a President-Elect. ; 

The Council may fill any interim vacanoy in 
its elective membership until the end of the 
next annual meeting. 

4. The eleotive officers, except the Secretary 


we 


- 
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and the Treasurer, shall be ineligible to suo- 
ceed themselves in office. After a lapse of two 
years a former member of the Council may be 
elected to another term. 


ArrioLe VI: APPOINTIVS OFrFIOBRS 


1. The Executive Director of the Associs- 
tion and the Managing Editor of Tam AMERI- 
can Porma Sorencn Review shall be ap- 
pointed by the Council, after it hears the 


“recommendation of the President. They shall 
‘have terms to be fixed in each case by the. 


Council; and they shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment. 

2..There shall be a Board of Editors of Tam 
AMERICAN PotrrroaL Sormnce Ruvimw to assist 
the Managing Editor, and the Council may 
determine its size, method of appointment and 
tenure. 


-` 3, The Council, or the Executive Commit- 


tee, may establish other offices, boards and 
committees, as the business of the Association 
may require, define their tasks and powers, and 
fix their terms and methods of appointment. 


Aptiche VII: Management oF ASSOCIATION 
AFFAIRS AND DUTIES oF OFFICERS 


1. The highest authority for deciding the 
policies and managing the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation is the menibership of the Association 
duly assembled in the Annual Business Meet- 
ing, or in a special meeting duly called. It 
enacts and amends the Constitution, elects 
the elective officers, resolves policy questions 
brought to it, and may confirm, revise or re- 
peal the action of the Council, the Executive 


Committee or any officer. One hundred mem- | 


bers shall constitute a quorum of the Associa-. 


tion, and a majority vote of the members in 
attendance shall control its decisions. The 


Association shall meet annually at a time and - 


place designated by the Council. The Council 
and the officers shall make every éffort to 
acquaint the members with the business of the 
Association and with the issues involved in 
the agenda of the Annual Business Meeting, 
and to provide sufficient time at business 
meetings for deliberations and decisions. 

2. Subject to the foregoing, the Council 
shal] be the governing body of the Association 
and have general charge and supervision of its 
business and interests in accordance with this 
Constitution. The Council shall meet once a 
year before the Annual Business Meeting, and 


-oftener in its discretion or on call of the Presi- 


dent. Nine members shall constitute a quorum 
and a majority vote of the members in attend- 


a 
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ance shall control its decisions. The Council 
may call special meetings of the Association. 
It shall receive reports of all officers and com- 
mittess; adopt the budget and appropriate 
money; and give its recommendations upon 
all questions (except the election of officers) 


_ to be presented to the Annual Business Moet- 


ing. It shall receive an annual audit of the 
Association’s accounts. It may give direction - 
to officers and committees, and adopt rules 
for the regulation of the Association’s business. e 
In the event of an emergency which prévents 
the holding of the Annual Business Meeting, 
the Council may exercise all the powers of the 
Association, including the election of officers. 

8. Within limits prescribed by the Council, 
and consistently with this Constitution, the 
Executive Committee may exercise the powers 
of the Council when the Council or the Annual 
Business Meeting is not in session. It shall 
meet on call of the Pregident, and he shall re- 
port its actions to the Council. a 

4. The President shall preside at business 
meetings of the Association, the Council and 
the Executive Committee. Except as may be 
otherwise provided, he shall appoint all com- 
mittees of the Association. He shall see to it- 
that the business of the Association is faith- 
fully transacted. 

5. The Secretary shall approve and have 
custody of the minutes of business meetings of 
‘the Council and of the Association; and he 
shall report the actions of the Council to the 
Annual Business Meeting. 7 

6. The Treasurer shall review and approve 
the arrangements for the receipt, custody and 
disbursement of “Association funds, and for 
keeping the Association’s accounta. He shall 
arrange for the annual audit, and present the 
auditor's report to the Council. He shall report 
the Assooiation’s financial condition to the 
Annual Business Meeting. He shall review the 
Association’s investments and make recom- 
mendations of investment policy to the 
Council, He shall seek to advance the interests 
of the Association in adding to ita financial 
resources. . : 

7. The Managing Editor of Tam Ammrroan 
Potrmcat Bornos Revinw shall edit and 
publish Taz Ruvimw, with the advice and as- 
sistance of the Board of Editors, and report 
its affairs to the Council. 

8. The Executive Director shall be the 
chief executive officer of the Association and 


_ transact ita-business. He shall have charge of 


the central office of the Association. He shall 
formulate plans and policies éor the ac- 




















> 
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_ complishment of the Association’s objectives, 


and upon the approval of the Council or the 
Executive Committee shall be responsible for 
their administration. All appointive commit- 
tees shall look to him for advice and assistance 
jin their work. He shall have custody of the 
Association’s funds, discharge ite obligations 
and maintain its accounts. He shall make an 
annual report to the Council and consult with 
the President as questions of policy currently 
arise. 

9. *& Program Committee shall be responsi- 
ble for preparing the professional program 
of the annual meetings of the Association. A 
Committees on Local Arrangements shall be 
responsible for assistance with accommoda- 
tions and entertainment for members attend- 
ing the annual meetings. 

10. Other committees may be created, for 
stated periods and stipulated assignments. 
They shall report to the Council and there- 
upon be discharged, Unless specifically ap- 
proved by the Association or the Council for 
that purpose, their reports shall not be deemed 
to state the views of the Association nor com- 
mit it in any way. 


Astros VIII: RESOLUTIONS 


All resolutions shall be referred to the Coun- 
cil for ita recommendations before submission 


‘to the vote of the Association at its Annual 


Business Meeting. Notice of this provision 
ahall be given to the members of the Associa- 
tion in advance of the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE IX; AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this Constitution shall be 
proposed by the Council and adopted by a 
_ majority vote-of the members present at any 


4 ` regular or special meeting of the Association. 


Ten members of the Associstion may pro- 
pose amendments to this Constitution. Such 
proposed amendments shall be referred to the 
Council for consideration, and by them re- 
ferred to the Association for ita action thereon 
at the next Annual Business Meeting with such 
recommendations as the Council may see fit to 
make, 5 


_ The quarterly meeting of the Southern Cali- 
_ fornia Political Science Association was held 

on July 24 in Los Angeles at the University of 

California. Professor Carl Brent Swisher, of 

the Johns Hopkins University and visiting 

professor during the summer session at the 
. 
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? 
at 


Claremont Graduate School, spoke on the 
topic, “What is Wrong with the Pupreiag 
Court?” 

The following officers were elected for 1953- 
54: president, Dean E. McHenry, University 
of California (Los Angeles); secretary-treas- 
urer, Kenneth W. Grisingher, Pepperdine Col- 
lege; executive committee, Luther Lee, Jr., 
acting dean of the Claremont Graduate School; 
J. W. Robinson, Whittier College; Raymond 
McKelvey, Occidental College; Robert L. 
Morelan,, Redlands College. The outgoing 


president and secretary-treasurer were, re- ' 


spectively, Carlton C. Rodee, University of 
Southern California, and R. F. Reath, Occi- 
dental College. 


A Conference on Citisenship Participation 
in Politics was held at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), in cooperation with the 
Citizenship Clearing House, on April 10-11, 
1953. The Conference, organized under the 
direction of Professor Peter H. Odegard, ohair- 
man of the political science department, was 
attended by 110 participants on invitation. 
The Conference was addreased by Dr.. Thomas 
H. Reed, consultant to the Citizenship Clear- 
ing House, Professor Dean McHenry, of the 
political science department, University of 
California (Los Angeles), and by Professor 
Robert Walker, of the department of political 
science, Stanford University. In addition to 
the three addresses, four panels discussed 
phases of the general question of how to im- 
prove education for political participation. The 
Conference brought together political -science 
teachers from Northern California colleges and 
universities and representatives from state and 
local government, from the Democratic and 
Republican parties, and from a number of ac- 
tive civic groups. 


A Conference on Ethics in Government was 
held at the University of California (Berkeley) 
on May 10-11, 1953, under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the School of Law and the department 
of political science. Thurman Arnold was the 
speaker at the opening session. Three seminar 
sessions were devoted to the following topics: 
“The Influence of Legislators on Ethical 
Standards in Government,” “Ethical Stand- 
ards in the Executive Agencies,” and ‘Who 
Are Responsible for Improving Ethical Stand- 
ards in Government?” : 


On June 19-20, 1953, a conference was held 


at the University of Michigan under the aus- _ 
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pices of the Institute of Public Administration 


in order to explore problems of cooperative 
research into comparative civil-military rela- 
tions. The development of appropriate hy- 
potheses and research methodology was con- 
sidered for the comparative analysis of the 
United States with a number of countries 
including the USSR, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France. In attendance were Pro- 
fessor Louis Nemzer, department of political 
science, the Ohio State University; Professor 
Samuel Huntington, department of govern- 
ment, Harvard University; Dr. Kurt Lang, 
department of sociology, University of Chi- 


cago; Mr. Maury Feld, Bureau of Applied 
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Social Research, Columbia University, and, 


- from the University of Michigan, Professor 


James K. Pollock, Professor Morris. Janowitz, 
and Mrs. Elisabeth Marvick. Copies of the 
working papers for the conference, “The Pro- 


` fessional Soldier and Political Power,” are 


available on request to Morris Janowits, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Midwest 
Conference of Political Scientists will be held 
at the University of Iowa, April 29 tMrough 
May 1. Program suggestions may be sent, to 
David Fellman, University of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the program committee. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


After more than three years of activity, the 
Historical Division of the Office of the U. 8. 
High Commissioner for Germany was ter- 
minated on June 30, 1953. The Division was 
first headed by Professor Harold Zink of Ohio 
State University and then by Professor Roger 


- H. Wells of Bryn Mawr College. The other 


American professional staff members were 
Elmer Plischke, Hubert G. Schmidt, Guy A. 
Lee, Rodney ©. Loehr, Henry P. Pilgert, 
J. F. J. Gillen, Beryl R. MoClaskey, and 
Anna E. Brauer. The Division completed 
thirty-eight monographs and documentary 
collections, most of which have been pub- 


lished. The monographs are in some cases ad- - 


ministrative histories of United States and 
Allied agencies in Germany; in other instances, 
they are analyses of postwar German political, 
economic, and social problems and institu- 
tions. Further information about the publica- 
tions may be obtained from G. Bernard Noble, 


chief of the Division of Historical Policy Re- . 


search, Department of State, Washington, 
D. C., who planned and had general super- 
vision of the project. 


During the last few years, political philoso- 
phy has had a noticeable renaissance, not only 


in the form of scholarly research, but also in . 


the form of increased teaching in the universi- 
ties. This heightened interest has led to the 
establishment of an International Institute of 
Political Philosophy designed to bring to- 
gether scholars with varying approaches to the 
problems of political philosophy and to pro- 
vide an opportunity for them to exghange 


views and to profit from each other’s studies.- 


The new Institute was created by eighty 





founding members representing many coun- 
tries. George Davy, Dean of the Faculty of 
Letters of the University of Paris, was named 
president in recognition-of the distinguished 
tradition of French political philosophy. Vice- 
presidents were designated from seven coun- 
tries as follows: P. Bastide, Jean Maritain, 
B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch, J. Sarrailh, A. Sieg- 
fried (France); A. Babel (Switzerland); P 
Calmon (Brazil); C. Friedrich (United States) ; 
8. de Madariaga (Spain); L. Sturzo (Italy); 
and P. van Zeeland (Belgium). Other members 
of the board of directors include: Raymond 
Aron, J. J. Chevallier Maxime-Leroy, M. Pre- 
lot, and J. Rueff (France); H. Kelsen and 
R. McKeon (United States); and F. Battaglia 
(Italy). R. Polin was made secretary general 
and A. Blondeau and Z. Zedryka were named 
deputy secretaries general. Members of the 
board of directors composing the executive 
committee are: G. Davy, president; B. Mir- 
kine-Guetzevitch, executive vice-president; 
and R. Polin, secretary general. Headquarters 
of the Institute will be at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. 

The Institute has taken for its first field of 
inquiry the concept of power, and, more nar- 
towly, the concept of sovereignty, as well as 


‘the doctrine constructed to treat these prob- 


lems. This inquiry will form the subject of the 
first meeting of the Assembly of the Institute 
and of the first volume of its amia —Ray- 


mond Polin. 


The department of political science at Vas- 
sar College is sponsoring a series of lectures 
during the present academic year on the gen- 
eral theme, “Reflections on the Twentieth 

e 
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Century Political Order.” The speakers will 
include T. V. Smith, Herbert Agar, Richard H. 
Rovere, and Philip Jessup. 

The political science department of the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division 


offered an experimental correspondence course | 


in American government during the fall. The 
course was given through several correspond- 
ence study centers in various parts of the 
state, where the students came periodically to 
hear g séries of recorded lectures and to view 
several films supplementing the material con- 
tained in the textbook and outside readings. 
Lectures recorded by Professor David Fell- 
man were the central feature of the new 
course. 


The Maurice and Laura: Falk Foundation of 
Pitteburgh has granted $04,000 to the Citizen- 
ship Clearing House, which is affiliated with 
the Law Center of New York University. The 
grant will make „possible the expansion 
throughout the country of the Citizenship 
Clearing House program designed to encour- 
age and train young college men and women 
for active participation in politics. Eight units 


-~ have been established in various sections of. 


the country to promote liaison between politi- 
cal parties and education unita of each ares. 


* | States or areas with local affiliates and their 


institutional headquarters are: Maine, Bow- 
doin College; Oregon, Willamette University; 


~ Connecticut, “Wesleyan University; Minne- 


sota, University of Minnesota; Missouri, 
Washington University; Kansas, University of 
Kansas; Michigan, Michigan State College; 
and Southern New York State, New York 
University. — 

The current Citizenship Clearing House ex- 
pansion with autonomous regional units con- 
tinues a nationwide program begun during the 
past year under an earlier grant from Falk 
Foundation funds. The program will include the 
sponsorship of three summer workshops—one 
in the Pacific Northwest, one in the Midwest, 
and one in the New England area. Young 
teachers of political science will be invited to 
study the more effective techniques for stimu- 
lating college graduates to active politica] par- 
ticipation. In addition, week-end conferences 
on the subject will be held in cooperation with 
local educational institutions of more than a 
dozen states. Conferees are to include college 
administrators, political leaders, and political 


- scientista, who will study the means of attract- 


ing students into the political party of their 


e : 


choice, on a nonvocational basis, following 


their graduation. The Falk grant will also 
enable the Citisenship Clearing House to pro- 
vide consultative and field service to educa- 
tional institutions interested in examining new 
methods of encouraging more realistic prep- 
aration for political participation. 


Three $4000 post-doctoral fellowships in 
statistics are being offered for 1954-55 by the 
University of Chicago. The purpose of these 
fellowships, which are open to holders of the 


doctor’s degree or its equivalent in research: 


accomplishment, is to acquaint established 
research workers in the biological, physical, 
and social sciences with the role of modern 
statistical analysis in the planning of experi- 
ments and other investigative programs, and 
in the analysis of empirical data. The develop- 
ment of the field of statistics has been so rapid 
that most current research falls far short of 
attainable standards, and these fellowships 


` (which represent the fourth year of a five- 


year program supported by The Rockefeller 
Foundation) are intended to help reduce this 
lag by giving statistical training to scientista 
whose primary interests are in substantive fielda 
rather than in statistics itaelf. The closing date 
for applications is February 15, 1954; instruc- 
tions for applying may be obtained from the 
Committee on Statistics, University of Chi- 


cago, Chicago 87. 


During the past summer, Professors Emile 
B. Ader and W. V. Holloway, of the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, were employed by the Stano- 
lind Oil and Gas Company to participate in a 
civic education program dealing with prob- 
lems of state and local government for em- 
ployees of the organization. 


William M. Beaney, assistant professor of 
politics at Princeton, devoted a part of the 
summer to field research in judicial administra- 
tion, sided by a grant from the Princeton 
University-Research Fund. 


For his international contributions in the 
field of municipal government, Paul V. Bet- 
ters, Executive Director of the United States 
Conference of Mayors, was recently decorated 
with the Legion of Honor (France) and the 
Commander’s White Cross of the Order of the 
Lion (Finland). 


Roy G. Blakey, of the University of Minne- 
sota, has been requested by the University of 
Ankara and the U. S. State Department to 
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continue as professor of public finance with the 
University through 1953-54. This assignment 
involves also certain services to Turkish and 
United States ministries and agencies with 
which the University of Ankara cooperates, 


Alfred G. Buehler, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been chairman of a tax 
study committee appointed by Pennsylvania’s 
Governor Fine. On May 29, the committee 
presented to the Governor a 320-page report 
entitled “The Tax Problem.” The report em- 
bodied the results of a comprehensive inves- 
tigation of the-tax situation in the State. 


` R. Taylor Cole, who has returned to his 
duties as professor of political science at Duke 
University after spending a year in Italy as 
Fulbright Professor, is one of thirteen scholars 
recently designated as James B. Duke Pro- 
fessors. The profeasorships were established 
when the Duke Endowment gave the Uni- 
versity $1,500,000 to begin an endowed pro- 
fessorship fund. 


Robert H. Connery, of Duke University, 
served during the summer as consultant to the 
Secretary of the Navy in preparing the Secre- 
tary’s annual report. 


. During the spring of 1952-68, William Eben- 
stein, professor of politics at Princeton Uni- 
versity, spent eleven weeks as a Ford Fellow in 
Mexico and Central America doing research 
on recent institutional and ideological develop- 
ments in the ares, 


Ernest S. Griffith, director of the Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress, at- 
tended the Aspen Institute for Humanistic 
Studies at Aspen, Colorado, August 0-28, as a 
participant in round-table discussions on the 
theme, “The Promise of American Life.” 


Harold F. Gosnell was granted leave of ab- 
sence by American University to study saa 
Philippine national elections. 


Earl Hanson, of the department of political 
science at Duke University, served during the 
past summer as director of the special Orien- 
tation School conducted by Duke University 
for Fulbright scholars from abroad. This was 
the third such program carried out by Duke 
and was attended by scholars from eighteen 
different nations. š 


Samuel Hendel, professor of government at 
the City College of New. York, has been 


awarded a Ford Foundation fellowship for 
further study of Russian government and 
politics and will spend the next academic year 
studying at the London School and at other 
European centers of learning. 


John Hers, of the City College of New York, 
spent the summer in Germany and other parta 
of Europe on a research project for the Rand 
Corporation. 


/ George A. Lanyi, of Oberlin Colleges spent 
the past summer on a State Department as- 
signment in Germany as a specialist lecturing 
widely on topica related to American foreign 
policy and the United Nations. 


Alpheus Thomas Mason, McCormick Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, Princeton University, 
was one of five American professors who spent 
the summer in Japan participating in the 
American Stadies Seminar at the University 
of Tokyo. Besides conducting the seminar in 
American ideas and institutions, Professor 
Mason gave a public lecture entitled “Can 
Reason Conquer Fear?” 


Robert 8. Rankin, chairman of the depart-- 
ment of political science at Duke University, 
was visiting professor at the summer session of 
Columbia University. 


Edwin Rothman, a senior staff member of 
the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, received the 1953 Certificate of Dis- 
tinction of the Governmental Research Associ- 
ation for his Report on the Philadelphia Mu- 
nicipal Pension Fund. The award is made an- 
nually for the “most noteworthy piece of re- 
search prepared by a member of the Associa- 
tion.” ms 


Wallace S. Sayre, chairman of the depart- 
ment’ of government at the City College of 
New York, served during the summer as di- 
rector of research of the special New York 
State Commission of the Government of New 
York City. In June, Professor Sayre partici- 
pated in the management conference in Albu- 
querque sponsored by the University of New 
Merico and the federal agencies with head- 
quarters in Albuquerque. 


Paul G. Steinbicker, chairman of the de- 
partment of government at St. Louis Univer- 
sity, was appointed by Governor Phil M. Don- 
nelly as a member of the State Personnel 
Advisory Board for a term ending July 31, 


1956. ~ 
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Robert Strauss-Hupé was on leave of ab- 
‘sence from the University of Pennsylvania 
for the first month of the fall term. He left for 


` Europe on July 22, to visit Yugoslavia, 


Greece, and Turkey for purposes of observa- 


. tion and research. During October he pre- 


sented a series of lectures on international rela- 
tions at the University of Rome. 


Samuel F. Thomas, of. the City College of 


searchenssociate on the New York State Com- 
mission on the Government of New York City. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM IN INTERNATIONAL 
i COMMUNICATION 


A research program in international com- 
munication has been established in the Center 
for International Studies, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, under a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. The program will continue 
for three years and is designed to clarify the 
role of international’ communication in the 
making of major political decisions in different 
parte of the world. Most of the research carried 
on will be overseas field work. Studies are 
being planned in Western Europe, India, and 
Indonesia, along with some smaller projects on 
Italian‘and Middle Eastern material. 
` The director of the program is Ithiel de 
Sola Pool, formerly of thé Hoover Institute at 
Stanford University. The staff includes Daniel 
Lerner, also formerly at the Hoover Institute, 
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Harold Isaacs, and Raymond Bauer (who will 
for the present also continue part-time at the 
Russian Research Center at Harvard Uni- 
versity). - 


The research program is following lines laid — 


down in a report prepared by a planning com- 
mittee, the chkirman of which was Hans 
Speier of the Rand Corporation. Others on the 
committee included Harold Lasswell, Wallace 
Carroll, Paul Lazarsfeld, Jerome Bruner, and 
Edward Shils. The planning committee report 
‘suggested that the program emphasise elite 
communications which have been far leas 
studied than the mass media. It also recom- 


mended that studies be continued over a res~ - 


sonable period of time to examine the process 
of change in political opinion. Furthermore, it 
recommended that in each of the studies 
opinion survey methods and psychological 
experimental methods be coupled with the 
established methods of historical and political 
research so as to get the maximum value out of 
each approach. 

- The major studies now planned all follow & 
parallel design. Intellectuals, business-men, 
political leaders, and other elite strata will be 
studied to ascertain the sources of their in- 
formation on some key current issue, how the 
information affects their attitudes; and then, 
in turn, how they attempt to bring pressure to 
bear to achieve the desired policy.—I rman DB 
Sora Poot. 


‘APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


B. R. Abernethy has returned to his post as 
professor of government at Texas Technologi- 
cal College from a two-year leave of absence, 
during which time he served as chairman of the 
Regional Wage Stabilization Board with head- 
quarters in Dallas. 


` James F. Adame is on leave of absence from 
Texas Technological College to continue 
graduate work at the University of Chicago. 


Albért L. Alford has been appointed in- 
structor of government and politics at the 
University of Maryland. 


Richard G. Axt, who formerly taught at 
Brandeis University, has joined the National 
Science Foundation as Study Director for 
Research at Nonprofit Institutions. 


Moreley Ayearst, associate professor of 
government at New York University, is spend- 
e ` 


ing the current academic year in the British 
West Indies on a Fulbright grant for research 
on politica in the colonies, He is associated 
with the University College of the West In- 
dies, Kingston, Jamaica. ~ 


William B. Ballis, professor of political 
science and chairman of the Russian area pro- 
gram at the University of Washington, is on 
leave of absence until the fall of 1954 to serve 
as American advisor to the Institute for the 
Study of the History and Institutions of ‘the 
USSR, now located in Munich, Germany. 


Ruth Baumann haa been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor on the extension 
staff of the department of political science at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Walter F. Berns, who did work for the doc- 
torate at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant professor of government at 
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` Louisiana State University where he will offer 


courses in American government, American 
political theory, and political parties and elec- 
tions. i 

George S. Blair, formerly of the University 
of Tennessee, has been added to the staff of the 
Institute of Local and State Government, 
University of Pennsylvania, with the rank of 
assistant professor. 


Burton Brazil, who recently completed his 
doctorate at Stanford University, has ac- 
cepted an appointment to tesch public ad- 
ministration at San Jose State College. 


MacAlister Brown, formerly of Harvard 
University, has accepted an appointment in 
the department of government at Dartmouth 
College. 


Vincent J. Brown resumed his duties as as- 
sociate profeasor of government at Howard 
University in September after two years’ leave 
of absence with the Office of Civilian Defense. 


Ralph J. Bunche has accepted a visiting 
lectureship in the School of Business and Pub- 
lic Administration at Cornell for the current 
academic year. 


Norman Burns will be a visiting lecturer 


` during the second semester in the Woodrow 


Wilson School of Foreign Affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


Edgar B. Cale, associate professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been granted a leave of absence in order to 
take a position with the Foreign Operations 
Administration as Educational Director for 
Thailand. l 


Earl Campbell, professor of public admin- 
istration at San Jose State College, ia on sab- 
batical leave during 1953-54 and is studying in 
Europe. : 


Alford Carleton, president of Aleppo Col- 
lege, has been appointed visiting professor of 
political science at the University of California 
(Berkeley) for the spring term, 1954. 


C. W. Caaginelli, who. received his doctorate 
from Harvard in June, has been appointed in- 
structor in political science at Whitman Col- 
lege. f x 


Waldo Chamberlin has been appointed act- 
ing chairman of the department of govern- 
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ment of Washington Square College, New 
York University, to fill the vacancy created 
by Professor Ray F. Harvey’s assumption of 
new duties in the University. ý 


Mary Margaret Clarke, lecturer in political 
science at Bryn Mawr College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science 
in the Graduate School of Fordham Uni- 
versity. - 


Virginia G. Cook, who received her doctoral : 


degree from Columbia earlier this year, and 
has had several years of experience with fed- 
eral agencies, has been appointed assistant pro- 
-fessor of political science at the Ohio State 
“University. ae 

Elmer E. Cornwell is one of the newly ap- 
pointed instructors in the department of poli- 
tics at Princeton University. 


Dean Creaap has been promoted to the 


rank of associate professor at San Jose State 


College. 


Harry R. Davis, assistant professor of gov- 
ernment at Beloit College, resumed his regular 
duties in September after a year’s leave of 
absence on a Ford Foundation grant, spent at 


Columbia University and at Union Theologi- — 


cal Seminary. 


Jobn A. Davis, formerly on the faculty of 
Lincoln University, has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of government at the City 
College of New York. 


Emmett E. Dorsey, acting head of the de- 
partment of government at Howard Univer- 
sity, has been named chairman of the division 
of the’ social sciences at that institution. 


John T. Dorsey, formerly of the TVA and 
the University of Alabama, has been ap- 
pointed instructor of political science at 
Michigan State College. 


Edwin M. Duerbeck has returned to the 
Department of State, Bureau of Near Bustern, 
South Asian and African Affairs, following a 
two-year tour of duty with the Navy which 
included one year as consultant to the Bureau 
of Ordnance on the Controlled Materials 
Plan ‘and the other on the Staff of the Navy 
Management Engineer, Office of the Under- 
Secretary of the Navy. 


John Paul Duncan resumed his regular 
duties in September as associate professor of 
e 
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government at the University of Oklahoma 
after spending the preceding year on a Ful- 
bright -lectureship at Ibrahim University, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


Clyde Eagleton has resigned as director of 
the Program of Studies in the United Nations 
and World Affairs at New York University in 
order to devote full time to ee and re- 
search. 


J. M, Edelman has returned to his position 
as associate professor of political science at the 
University of Dlinois after a year spent in 
Austria on a Fulbright fellowship. 








Rupert Emerson, of Harvard University, 
has been appointed visiting professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of California 
(Berkeley) for the spring term, 1954. 


Wesley R. Fishel, assistant professor of 


political science at Michigan State College, 
returned in August after three months in the 


for the Department of the Army. 





_ R. Y. Fluno, associate professor of political 
science at Whitman College, has been desig- 
nated chairman of the division of social 
. aciences at that institution, effective Septem- 
” per, 1958. 


Guy Fox, associate professor of political 
acience at Michigan State College, is the 
recipient of a Fulbright scholarship and is cur- 
rently a visiting lecturer at Sophia University, 
Tokyo, Japan. ‘ 


Sterling H. Fuller has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of government at 
Texas Technological College, 


Herbert Garfinkel has accepted an appoint- 
ment in the department of government at 
Dartmouth College. 


Charles E. Gilbert, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been appointed instructor in politi- 
oal science at Swarthmore College. 


Merrill R. Goodall, recently returned from a 
two years’ stay in India where he was a visiting 
professor at Delhi University and an adviser to 
the Prime Minister of Nepal, is now executive 
director of the India Program at Carnell Uni- 
versity. i 


versity, has been added temporarily to the staff 
e 








., Far East, where he directed a special project 


Henry Goodnow, formerly of Columbia Uni- : 


r 
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of the Institute of Local and State Govern- 


ment at the University of Pennsylvania. 


George A. Graham, of Princeton, is visiting 
professor of public administration at Columbia 
University during the winter session. 


Ernst B. Haas has, been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor at the University of 
California (Berkeley). 


Charles B. Hagan returned in September to 
his position as professor of political science at 
the University of Illinois after spending a year 
as intelligence research officer in the United 
States Department of State. 


Hugh M. Hall, who last year served as re- 
search associate and part-time instructor at 
Duke University, has been appointed to an in- 
structorship in the department of political sci- 
ence at that institution. 


Charles Hamilton has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of political science at the 
College of the Ozarks, ` 


Judd Harmon, who received the Ph.D. de- 


gree from the University of Wisconsinin June, - 
has been appointed assistant professor of. 
political science at Utah State Agricultural . 


College. 


Ray F. Harvey has been appointed director 
of the newly established University Office of 
the Budget of New York University. He will 
continue as head of the department of govern- 
ment in the Graduate Schoo! of Arts and 
Science, but has resigned as chairman of the 
department of government at Washington 
Square College. 


Guy B. Hathorn has been appointed instruc- 
tor of government and politics at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 


Waring Hopkins returned in September to 


~ bis regular duties at Berea College after a leave 


of absence in Germany. 


Horace V. Harrison has been appointed 
visiting assistant professor at Emory Univer- 
sity for the academic year 1953-54. 


Robert E. Hosack, chairman of political 
science in the department of social sciences at 
the University of Idaho, has been promoted to 


-a full professorship. 


Marian D. Irish has returned to her regular 
duties as head of the department of political 











` 
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science at the Florida State University after a 
year’s leave of absence at Harvard University 
on a fellowship from The Fund for Advance- 
ment of Education. : 


Norman Jacobson has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant professor at the University 
of California (Berkeley). 


William C. Johnstone, Jr., formerly Direc- 
tor of the Office of Educational Exchange, De- 
partment of State, and Deputy Administrator 
for Field Programs, International Information 
Administration, until his resignation last. May, 
has been appointed visiting professor of 
American foreign relations at the School of 
Advanced International Studies, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Washington, D. C., for 
the academic year 1953-54. 


Louis G. Kahle has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of political science 
at the University of Missouri. 


Kazuo Kawai, a visiting lecturer for the past 
two years, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of political science at the Ohio State 
University to give courses in Far Eastern 
affairs. He spent the past summer in Tokyo. 


S. M. Kennedy has been promoted to the , 


rank of associate professor of government at 
Texas Technological College. 

Majid Khadduri is serving as a visiting lec- 
turer in the Woodrow Wilson School of 


Foreign Affairs at the University of Virginia 
during the first semester. 


Joseph A. Kitchin, on sabbatical leave from 
Queens College, New York, is spending the 
year 1953-54 in Bangkok, Thailand, on a 
Fulbright grant. He is lecturing in interna- 
tional relations and comparative government 
at Chulalongkorn and Thammasat Univer- 
sities in Bangkok, and doing research in in- 
ternational relations and law in South and 
Southeast Asia. 


Joseph G. LaPalombara, s ch recently re- 
turned from a year of research study in Italy, 
bas been appointed assistant professor of 
political science at Michigan State College. 


Frederick H. Lawson, of Brasenose College, 
Oxford University, was a visiting professor of 
political science at the University of California 
(Berkeley) during the fall term. ° 


Richard H. Leach resigned his position as 


2 


assistant professor in the department of social 
science at the Georgia Institute of Technology 
and, since June 15, has been serving as staff 
associate of the Southern Regional Education 
Board in Atlanta. 


Luther J. Lee is on leave of absence from 
Pomona College during the first semester 
serving as acting dean of the Claremont 
Graduate School. During the second semester 
he will be on sabbatical leave. 


Gertrude Leighton, assistant professor of 
political science at Bryn Mawr College, has 
been awarded a Ford Foundation faculty fel- 
lowship for study and research in political 
science. She is on Jeave of absence during the 
current academic year, 


George Lenczowski has been reappointed 
visiting associate professor of political science 
at the University of California (Porke) for 
1953-54. 


Albert Lapua, petals of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama, has been appointed professor 
of political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). 


Edward G. Lewis has returned to his het: 
tion as associate professor of political science 


in France on a Fulbright fellowship. 


John D. Lewis has been designated chairman 
of the department of government at Oberlin 
College for a three-year term. 


George A. Lipsky, assistant professor of 
political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), is on leave of absence for 
1958-54, and has been appointed a Fellow of 
the Council on Foreign Relations. 


Leslie Lipson resumed his duties as professor 
of political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley) in September after a 
semester's leave of absence with UN-TAA in 
Brazil. . 


Gerard J. Mangone has been promoted to 
the rank of associate professor of political 
science at Swarthmore College. 
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“at the University of Illinois after a year spent * 


George. Manner, assistant ‘professor of politi- 


cal science at the University of Illinois, is on 
sabbatical leax” gior the year 1953-54 to en- 
gage in research in the field of international 


law at The Hague. 
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Robert E. Martin, associate’ professor of 
goverriment at Howard University, is on leave 
during the current academic yeer to study 
under: a Faculty fellowship from the Ford 
Foundation. 


Donald R. Matthews has been promoted 
from instructor to assistant professor in the 
department of government at Smith College. 


Conrad L. McBride, doctoral candidate at 
the University of California (Los Angeles), 


7 has been appointed to an instructorship for~ 


the current year at Pomona College. 


Stuart H. MolIntyre, formerly an instruc- ~ 


tor at Moravian College, joined the staff of the 

_ department of government at the University 
of Oklahoma at the beginning of the fall 
semester as an instructor. 


Theodore McNelly has been appointed in- 
structor of government and politios in the 
European Program of the University . of 
Maryland. z 


Frank O. Miller, recently released from the 
Navy after service in the Far Easi, and now 
completing his doctoral dissertation at the. 
University `of California (Berkeley, has been 
appointed an instructor in the department of 
political science at the Ohio State University. 


Robert 8. Milne, lecturer at the University 

of Bristol, England, has been appointed a 

-visiting lecturer at the Ohio State University — 

for the current academic year, to give an in- 

troductory course in political aciencé and lec- 
tures on comparative government, i 


. A. C. Murdaugh, Rear Admiral, USN (re-, 


tired), has been appointed a visiting professor 
in the Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign 
Affairs at the University of Virginia. 


Lloyd D. Musolf, assistant professor of 
political science at Vassar College, taught i in 
the Johns Hopkins University summer session. 


E. W. Neuber, formerly instructor in politi- 
cal sciqnee at Whitman College, has accepted a 
position as assistant professor of political 
science at Central College, Iowa. i 


Mark Nuweld, recently of the. Russian Re- 
search Center of Harvard University, has ac~- 
cepted a’ position’ as instructor ‘in- political 
science at Western Reserve University and 
will develop the field of comparative govern- 
ment with special zerersnog to the Pöviet 
Union, 


`, 
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Gerhart Niemeyer has resigned his position 
in the Department of State to accept a posi- 
tion with the Council of Foreign Relations in 
New York. 


William E. Oden is on leave of absence from 
Texas Technological College to continue 
graduate work at the University of Indiana. 


Emory E. Olson retired as dean of the 
School of Public Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California on September 1, 
1953. 


William C. Olson has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of government at 
Pomona College. 


Alan Burr Overstreet, aagociate professor of 
governament at Smith College, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Smith College Junior 
Year for International Studies in Geneva, 
Switzerland, for the year 1953-54. 


Gene D. Overstreet, instructor in political 
sciencé at Michigan State College, is in India 
studying Indian communism “on a Ford 
Foundation grant. : : 


‘Kimbrough Owen, who has been on leave 
for two years while serving aa Director of Re- 
search of the Public Affairs Research Council 
of Louisiana, has resumed his duties at 
Louisiana State University. 


Norman D. Palmer, professor of political 
science at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has returned to his regular post after serving 
for a year as Visiting Fulbright Professor of 
Political Science and International Affairs at 
the University of Delhi. `In April and May, 


Professor Palmer participated in a Seminar in - 


Americah Civilisation, held in Darjeeling, 
India, which was organized by the United 
States’ Educational Foundation in India and 
partially financed by the Ford Foundation. 


Professor Palmer spent most of the summer in 
Europe, where he made a special-study of the. 
Council of Europe and other organizations of 


intra-European cooperation and of problems 
of coordination among various agencies of the 
United States government in the West Euro- 
pean area. i 


. Lawrence L. Pelletier, on leave as direstor of 
the Bureau for Municipal Research and a8 as- 
sociate ,professor.of government at Bowdoin 
College, has been appointed associate direc- 
tor of the Citizenship ‘Clearing House, an 








` 
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affiliate of the New York University Law Cen- 
ter. . 


Clara Penniman has joined the extension 
staff of the department of political science at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Paul J. Piccard is serving as a visiting as- 
sistant professor of political science at the 


Florida State University during 1953-54. 


C. Gordon Post, ‘chairman of the depart- 
ment of political science at Vassar College, is 


studying in England during the present . 


academic year. In his absence, Lloyd D. 
Musolf is acting as departmental chairman. 


Nathaniel Preston, of Princeton University, 
ig serving as & visiting instructor of political 
science at West Virginia University during 
1953-54. 


James Prothro has been promoted to an s% 
sociate professorship in political science at the 
Florida State University. 


Rouhollah Ramazani has been appointed in- 
atructor in the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Foreign Affairs at the University of Virginia 
for the second semester. 


Henry Reining, Jr. ‘became dean of the 
School-of Public Administration, University of 
Southern California, on September 1, 1953. 


James S. Roberts is serving as a full-time 
instructor in political science at the University 
of North Carolina during the current academic 
year. 


Charles L. Robertson is one of the newly 
appointed instructors in the department of 
politics at Princeton University. 


Edgar 5. Robinson has been appointed to an 
assistant professorship on the faculty of the de- 
partment of political science and. public-.ad- 


ministration at the American University. 


Victor Rosenblum, formerly lecturer in poli- 
tical science and recently with the Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute, Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed assistant professor. of 
political science at the University of .Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley). n : 


Robert A. Rupen, holder of a pre-doctoral 
Social Science Research Council fellowship in 
Germany during 1952-53, has been appointed 
lecturer in political science at oe Mawr 
College. 
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Frank M. Russell, who retired in June, 
1953- from thé University of. California 
(Berkeley), has been reappointed profeasor of 
political science for 1953-54. : 


Dankwart A. Rustow, assistant professor of 
politics at Princeton, is on a year’s leave in the 
Near East where he is engaged in & research 
project on political conditions in Turkey, the 
Arab countries, and Israel, under the auspices 
of Princeton’s Program in Near Eastern 
Studies, 2 - 


Jamal Sa’d is a visiting instructor in the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Foreign Affairs at 
the University of Virginia during the firat 
semester. 


Robert Scalapino has returned to his posi- 
tion as associate professor of political science 
at the University of California (Berkeley) after 
a year of travel and study in the Far East. 


Joseph A. Schlesinger, formerly of Wesleyan 
University, has been appointed an instructor 
in the department of political science at Michi- 
gan State College, effective in September, 
1958. 


Henry J. Schmandt, formerly of the Uni- 


versity of Detroit, has joined the department 


' of government at St. Louis University as as- 


sistant professor, to expand its offerings in the 
field of municipal government and admin- 
istration. 


Robert G: Scigliano assumed his new duties 
as instructor in political science at Michigan 
State College in September, 1953, 


Andrew M. Scott, recently associated with 
the Mutual Security Agency, has accepted an 
appointment in the department of government 
at Dartmouth College. 


Paul Seabury, of Columbia University, has 
been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at -the University of California 
(Berkeley). . 


Kalman H. Silvert resumed his teaching 
duties in the department of political science at 
Tulane University after a year’s study in 
Guatemala. . Í 


Allan P. Sindler, who recently received his 
doctoral degree from Harvard University, has 
been appointed research associate in the de- 
partment of political science at Duke Univer- 
sity. 

e 
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David G. Smith, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity, has been appointed instructor in politi- . 


cal science at Swarthmore College. 


Allan A. Spits, assistant in the Governmental 
Research Bureau at Michigan State College, 
returned in August after three months in the 
Far East, where he participated in a special 
project for the Department of the Army. 


Sam L. Swagert has.been advanced to a full 
professorship at San Jose State College. 


Samuel W. Swenson, who served on the staff 
of the department of government at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma for the pass thirty-four 
. years, retired in June, 1953. 


Carl B. Swisher, professor of political sci- 
science at the Johns Hopkins University, 
taught in the 1953 summer session at Clare- 
mont and received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters from his alma mater, 
Pomona College. 


Carl F. Taeusch, secretary of tae Graduate 
Curriculum in Public Administration,. re- 
turned to his duties at St. Louis University in 

' September, after a year at the University of 
Ankara, Turkey, lecturing under a Fulbright 
fellowship. 


Kurt.P. Tauber has been appointed instruc- 
tor in political acience for 1953~54 at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 


Robert B. Thomson has accepted an ap- 
pointment as assistant professor of govern- 
ment at the University of Maine. 


Vincent Thursby has been promoted to the 
rank of professor of political science at the 
Florida State- University. 


Paul D. Tillett has been appointed instruc- 
` tor in politica at Princeton University. 


Donald T. Toussaint has bean appointed in- 
atructor of government and politics in the 
Eurépean program of the University of 
Maryland. 


Joseph O. Van Hook recently succeeded 
Elizabeth Peck (retired) as chairman of the 
department of history and political science > at 
Berea College. 


Hubertus J. van Mook, former Governor 

. General of the Netherlands East Indies, is a 

visiting professor in the School of Business 
e 
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and Publio Administration at Cornell Uni- 
versity during the fall term. 


Wiliam Vatcher has been advanced to an 
assistant professorship at San sose State Col- 


lege. 


Panayiotis J. Vatikiotis, who is completing 
his work for the doctorate in the School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies, has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in the department of 
government at Indiana University. 


John A. Vieg resumed his duties as ohair- 
man of the department of government at 
Pomona College in September after spending 
the past year in Norway on 8 Fulbright ap- 
pointment. - 


Dwight Waldo has been promoted to a full 
professorship at the University of California 
(Berkeley), and has returned to his duties 
after a year’s leave of absence in Washington 
and England. During the summer, he partici- 
pated in the Fulbright program conference on 


American studies at Oxford University. , 


David D. Warren, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of State, has been appointed instructor 
of political science at the University of Rhode 
Island for the year 1953—54. 


Roger H. Wells, professor of political science 
and department chairman, has resumed his 
work at Bryn Mawr College after two years of 
service as chief of the Historical Division, 
Office of the U. 8. High Commissioner for 
Germany. 


. William L. C. Wheaton, formerly chairman 
of the department of regional planning at Har- 
vard, has resigned that position to accept an 
appointment as professor of city planning at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


` Francis G. Wilson has-been named chairman 
of the department of political science at the 
University ‘of Ilinois in accordance with the 
departmental policy of. rotating the chairman- 
ship. 


Lloyd W. Woodruff has been promoted to an 


assistant professorship on the extension staff 
of the department of political science at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Frank Wray, formerly of the University of 
Vermont, has accepted an appointment as as- 
sistant professor in the department of history 
and political science at Berea College. - 


eee 
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Paul N. Yivisaker has been promoted to an 
associate professorship in political science at 
Swarthmore College. 


Belle Zeller, professor of political science at 
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Brooklyn College, was appointed by Governor 
Dewey, on June 3, 1953, as a member of the 
State Commission to Study the Organizational 
Structure of the Government of the City of 
New York. ; 


i IN MEMORIAM 


John Gilbert Heinberg, professor of political 
science and chairman of the department of 
political science at the University of Missouri, 
died July 5, 1953, at the age of fifty-one. The 
untimely death of Professor Heinberg oc- 
curred after a very brief illness at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, where he was serving on the sum- 
mer session faculty of the University of 
Nebraska. . 

Professor Heinberg was a native of Jackson, 
Missouri. He received his A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees from Washington University, St. Louis. 
It was there that he came under the stimulat- 
ing instruction of the late Professor Walter J. 
Shepard and developed his interest in the 
field of political science. He continued his 
graduate studies at The Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics and Government, Wash- 
ington, D. C., receiving his Ph.D. degree in 
1927. Except for a year’s leave of absence in 
France during 1929-30 as a fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council, Professor Heinberg 
had served continuously as a member of the 
political science faculty at the University of 
Missouri since 1926. He became chairman of 
the department in 1949. 

Both as teacher and as research scholar, he 
maintained a broad range of interests in the 
political science field. His major courses at the 
University of Missouri were comparative 
government, political theory, constitutional 
Jaw, and the administration of justice. His re- 
search on the origins of majority rule explored 
a question about which there had been much 
speculation by political scientists but little 


, scholarly inquiry. An article on this subject 


which he wrote for the Ruview attracted the 
attention of leading students in the field of 
theory, not only because of the light it shed 


upon a basic concept but also because of the 
scholarly quality of the presentation. His later 
and more important work, however, was done 
in the field of European governments. His 
Comparative Major European Governments was 
published in 1937. The European government 
which intrigued him the most was the govern- 
ment of France. He made intensive studies of 
the personnel of French cabinets and from 
time to time published the results of his 
studies on this and other subjects relating to 
French government and politics. In more re- 
cent years, he had also turned his attention to 
the problem of criminal Jaw enforcement in our 
American state governments, giving partic- 
ular consideration to recent centralizing tend- 
encies. With Professor Breckenridge of the 
University of Nebraska, one of his former stu- ` 
dents, he was co-author of a monograph en- 
titled Law Enforcement in Missouri, pub- 
lished in the University of Missouri Studies in 
1942. At the time of his death, Professor Hein- 
berg was in the midst of a comprehensive re- 
search project covering the organization and 
powers of state police and highway patrol sys- 
tems. 

Professor Heinberg was a loyal member of 
the American Political Science Association, 
attending ita meetings regularly, serving & 
term on the Council of the Association, and 
enjoying a wide circle of friends among its 
membership. His high standards of scholar- 
ship, his untiring devotion to his work, his 
conscientious efforts in behalf of his students 
and colleagues, his wise counsel, and his un- 
failingly congenial nature earned for him the 
abiding esteem and the deepest affection.of all 
those whose good fortune it was to know him. 
—Maeztn L. Faust, 

















. SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Suggestions Requested by Nominating Commit- 
tee 
The Nominating Committee óf The Ameri- 
can Political Science Association for 1954 is as 
follows: Charles B. Robson, chairman, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Charles B. Hagan; Uni- 
versity of Ilinois; Norman J. Padelford, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; How- 
ard R. Penniman, Department of State; Her- 
mau M. Somers, Haverford Collega; and E. 8. 
Wengert, University of Oregon. 

- The officers to be elected at the next meeting 
of the Association are a president-elect, three 
vice-presidents, a secretary, a treasurer, and 
eight members of the Council. It may be noted 
that in the cases of the newly established offices 
of secretary and treasdrer, the incumbents are 
eligible to succeed thémselves. Members of the 
Association are invited to send suggestions of 
persons to be considered for nomination to the 
chairman of the Nominating Committee. All 


. Suggestions should be received by February 1, 


1954. i 


Program for 1954 Annual Meeting 


All members of the ‘Association are invited 
to send suggestions on topics for the 1954 an- 
nual meeting program and comments on panel 


` procedure to Stephen K. Bailey, Wesleyan 


University, Middletown, Connecticut, chair- 
man of the Program Committee. 
Congresstonal Interne Program = 
Applications for the Congressional Interne 
Program, 1954-55, must be submitted to the 
appropriate chairman of the department of po- 
litical science or dean of law school prior to 
February 1, 1954. In the event applicants are 
no longer enrolled at a college or university, 
applications should be submitted through the 
chairman of the political science department 
or dean of the institution formerly attended. 
As in the case of last year’s program, the As- 
sociation is asking the chairman of each de- 
partment of political science and the dean of 
each law school to recommend the one candi- 


date deemed best qualified for this type of as- 
signment. Such recommendations should reach 
the Association office by February 15, 1954, 
and the names of the successful applicants will 
be announced during April, 1954. 

The primary purpose of the Congressional 
Interne Program is to provide stimulating field 
experience for younger political scientists who 
would not otherwise be able to spend such a 
period of time in Washington. Preference will 
be given to applicants in the age group 25 to 
30. The following types of experience and train- 
ing are suggestive rather than binding: (1) 
completion of doctorate in political science; or 
(2) completion of two years of graduate work 
in political science, plus one year of experience 
in politics, teaching, or public administration; 
or (3) undergraduate major in political science 
and a law degree; or (4) A.B. degree with honor 


average in political science and practical expe- - 


rience on a newspaper or with radio or televi- 
sion work (applicants accepted only if they. are 


currently active in the field and will be able to. 


obtain leave of absence). : : 

The program will include an introductory 
period of work in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, followed by 
four months as a working staff member of a 
congressional committee, and four months as a 
working staff member in the office of a senator 
or a member of the House of Representatives. 
The program is expected to commence on No- 
-vember 1, 1954 and continue through July, 
1955. 


Reprints of REVIEW Articles a 


Beginning with this issue, reprints of articles 

appearing in the Ruviaw will no longer be ob- 
tainable at the Washington Office. As in the 
past, authors will be supplied with a substan- 
tial number of reprints. 
- Copies of reprints now on hand, which in- 
clude nearly all articles published during the 
past three years, may be obtained for ten cents 
each, plus postage, from the Washington Of- 
fice. 
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COPIES OF PANEL PAPERS DELIVERED 
AT THE 1953 ANNUAL MEETING 


Copies of panel papers delivered at the 1953 annual meeting. are available by 
writing to the Association Office, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. The following rates apply alike to multiple copies of the same 
paper, or copies of different papers: 


Single copy........... $ .50 25 copies.......... $7.50 ° 
B COPIES... cece eee eee 1.25 50 copied.......... 12.50 
B Copied... .. se eee eee 2.00 100 copies........%. 20.00 

10 copies.............. 3.50 


These rates are higher than we would prefer to have them. Most of the 
papers were mimeographed in quantity just prior to the annual meeting, and 
as some of them did not come in until Labor Day weekend, the duplication of 
certain papers at overtime rates was quite expensive. The Association has had 
many requests for copies, indicating that the practice of mimeographing these- 
papers for resale is favored. The purchase price represents-no net profit to the 
Association, but will help to bring the annual meeting budget closer to balance. 

Copies of the following papers are available: 


Birkhead, Guthrie 8., “The Political Scientist as Reformer” 

Bollens, John C., “An Inquiry into the Content and Strategy of Reform” 

Bontecou, Eleanor, “President Eisenhower’s Personnel Security Policy” 

Brecht, Arnold, “The Latent Place of God in Twentieth Century Political Theory” 

Cook, Howard A., “Keeping the Public Informed on Foreign Polioy” 

de Sola Pool, Ithiel, “Oligarchy and Mobility in Political Parties” 

Dworkis, Martin B. “An Evaluation of the United Nations Program of Technical As- 
sistance in Public Administration” i 

Edelman, J. Murray, “Labor's Role in Foreign Policy: The Conditions of Influence” 

Einaudi, Mario, “ ‘Social Realities’ and the Study of Political Parties” : 

Friedland, Louis L., ‘““The Career System Revisited” 

Friedrich, Carl J., “The Historical Approach to Political Thought: A Re-Evaluation” 

Hall, Jerome, “Unification of Political and Legal Theory” 

Hinderaker, Ivan, “Political Effects of Demographic Change” 

Janowits and Marvick, “Campaign Pressure and Political Consent in the 1952 Presi- 
dential Election” j 

Johnson, Eldon L., “The Accountability of the British Nationalised Industries” - 

Kampelman, Max M., “The Legislative Bureaucracy: Ita Response to Political Change, 
1953” 

Lerner, Daniel, “Communication Variables i in the International Framework” 

Lukens, Matthias, “The Port Authority of New York: A Case Study of an Interstdte 
Mechanism” 

Malik, Charles (Opening Address), “The Challenge to Political Scientists” 

Pauker, Guy J., “Trends in Asian Nationalism” 

Presthus, R. Vance, “Administration and Community Leadership: A Reappraisal of the 
Council-Manager Plan” 

Richards, Allen R., “Research and Local Government” 

Sayre, Wallace &., “Report of the Subcommittee on Comparative Publie Administration” 

*Scalapino, Robert A., “Neutralism fn Asia” 

Seidman, Harold, “The Government Corporation: Its Place in the Federal Structure” 

Sherman, Harvey, “United Nations Technical Assistance in Public Administratjon” 
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Shipman, George A., “Agricultural Policies at the Grass -Roots—A Commentary upon 
Charles Hardin’s The Politics of Agriculture” 

Smithburg, Donald W., “Publis Administration and the Behavioral Sciences” 

*Somers, Herman M. , “Bureaucracy and the Change of Administration” 

’ Speier, Hans, “Foreign Policy and International Communtostion—A Case Study in 

- . German Rearmament” ` 

*Spits; David, “Law, Democracy and the Problem of Civil Disobedience” 

Tickner, F. J. , “The United States’ Program of Technical Assistance ‘i in Public Admin- 

’ istration” ` 

Towster, Julian, ‘““The- Soviet Union after Stalin: Leaders and Policies’ 4 

Waldo, Dwight, “The Status and Prospects of Administrative Theory?” . 

- White, Howard, “The Problem of Loyalty in American Political Thought” 

Willbern, York, “Profesionalisation i in State and Local Government: Too Little or ‘Too 
- Much?” i ' 

Wolin, Sheldon, “The British Labor Party and Some Problems of Contemporary: Social- 
ism” $ 


* To be published, in in revised fori, in a forthcoming iii of the Revew. 
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